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Heinrich  von  Bbtticher  as  Vice-President  of  the  Prus- 
sian Ministerial  Council,  967;  Rudolf  von  Bennigem, 
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THE  writing  of  novels  is  in  England 
more  nearly  a profession  than  any 
other  work  in  literature.  The  novelists, 
though  incidentally  they  may  write  po- 
ems or  papers,  find  their  life  work  and 
their  livelihood  in  fiction- writing,  and 
most  of  them  rule  their  lives  to  that  end. 
The  reader  who  skims  “the  last  new  nov- 
el” in  the  swift  hours  of  a few  days  for- 
gets, by  reason  of  its  naturalness,  the  toil 
that  has  gone  to  make  it.  The  mere  writ- 
ing out  of  a long  novel,  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  over,  is  a mechanical  labor 
that  would  sorely  try  the  patience  of  most 
patient  people,  and  this  is  only  the  final 
and  outward  expression  of  months  of  toil 
and  years  of  study  and  experience  that 
must  go  to  the  making  of  the  book.  An- 
thony Trollope,  the  most  business-like  of 
novelists,  who  once  confirmed  to  me  the 
statement  that  he  kept  one  or  two  com- 
pleted novels  ahead  of  current  demand  in 
his  desk,  accomplished  his  extraordinary 
productiveness  as  a by-calling,  being  for 
most  of  his  life  a busy  Post-office  official ; 
but  he  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
novel-writing  is  the  most  absorbing  of 
callings.  Charles  Reade  collected  inci- 
dent as  Herbert  Spencer  collected  socio- 
logical data,  and  his  study  was  almost  lil^ 
the  counting-room  of  a man  of  affairs, 
with  its  pigeon-holed  papers  and  array  of 
scrap-books.  I know  one  novelist  who 
selects  his  summering-place  with  refer- 
ence to  its  availability  as  a background 
for  his  next  novel,  and  charges  off  the 
rent  to  the  story.  What  heart’s-blood  is 
put  into  a real  novel,  what  nervous  ex- 
haustion comes  with  its  climax  and  end- 
ing, no  one  can  fully  tell.  Dickens  has 
confided  something  of  this  inward  trage- 


dy to  the  reader  in  his  pathetic  record  of 
his  wanderings  about  the  streets  of  Paris 
after  the  death  of  Little  Paul.  It  is  this 
which  gives  to  the  novelist  a “contempo- 
raneous human  interest”  beyond  that  of 
his  books,  and  makes  readers  eager  to 
know  of  the  personality  and  methods,  and 
look  into  the  faces  of  their  favorite  story- 
tellers. 

The  link  between  present  writers  of 
fiction  and  the  great  generation  is  Wilkie 
Collins,  now  by  seniority  the  dean  of 
English  novelists.  Thackeray,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  been  seventy-seven  ; 
Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Anthony  Trollope, 
Charles  Reade,  were  all  born  in  the  same 
decade  of  1810-20.  Mr.  Collins,  born  in 
1824,  was  their  junior,  but  his  association 
with  them,  and  especially  his  close  inti- 
macy and  collaboration  with  Dickens, 
make  him  a part  of  that  great  past.  But 
he  is  also  of  the  working  present.  His 
work  runs  back  forty  years  from  his  latest 
volume  of  Little  Novels  to  that  biogra- 
phy of  his  father,  the  Royal  Academician 
William  Collins,  published  in  1848,  which 
was  his  stepping-stone  from  law  to  litera- 
ture, and  which  preceded  his  first  novel, 
Antonina , by  two  years.  His  mother 
also  was  an  artist,  distinguished  in  por- 
trait-painting. An  invalid  much  of  the 
time,  with  that  enemy  of  Englishmen,  the 
gout,  threatening  his  eyes,  Mr.  Collins  is 
nowadays  little  seen  in  London  society; 
but  for  many  years  he  has  kept  strictly 
at  work  in  London, at  his  house  in  Glouces- 
ter Place,  not  far  from  the  busy  turmoil 
of  Baker  Street,  though  he  is  now  leaving 
this  house  for  new  quarters.  Here  the 
great  drawing-rooms  were  given  up  for  his 
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desk-work  when  he  was  writing  a novel, 
or  for  striding  up  and  down  the  floor,  re- 
citing speeches  and  acting  out  scenes,  if  it 
were  a play  he  was  at  work  upon.  One 
finds  him  a man  still  of  striking  appear- 
ance, but  much  aged  by  illness  since  he 
was  seen  in  America,  with  a leonine  head, 
the  plentiful  hair  and  flowing  beard  near- 
ly white,  contrasting  with  a short  and 
smallish  though  once  powerful  body,  and 
tiny  white  hands.  The  stoop  of  his  shoul- 
ders suggests  long  application  to  his  work, 
but  his  manner  and  speech  have  the  vigor 
and  crispness  of  an  unexhausted  spirit  of 
youth. 

Wilkie  Collins  is  the  novelist  of  con- 
struction ; and  plot  and  character  and  in- 
cident are  always  the  development  from 
a central  dramatic  idea,  “the  pivot  on 
which  the  story  turns,”  as  in  The  Woman 
in  White , the  substitution  of  one  woman 
for  another  in  a lunatic  asylum,  and  in 
The  Moonstone,  the  projection  of  an  East- 
ern jewel,  with  the  superstitious  devotion 
of  its  attendant  priests,  into  modern  civil- 
ized society.  This  idea  settled,  he  weaves 
his  plot,  selects  his  characters,  builds  up 
his  incidents,  all  with  reference  to  it,  and 
above  all  things  writes  one  continuous 
story,  and  not  two  or  three  alternating 
stories  in  one.  This  makes  him  indiffer- 
ent to  methods  of  publication,  for  as  he 
means  to  keep  up  an  unflagging  interest 
throughout,  he  expects  to  hold  his  reader, 
whether  to  sit  up  all  night  to  finish  the 
volume,  as  many  of  them  complain  to 
him,  or  from  week  to  week  or  month  to 
month.  His  first  aim  and  chief  difficulty 
is  to  “begin  at  the  beginning,”  so  that 
the  story  tells  itself  straight  on  to  its  pre- 
determined end  without  harking  back, 
and  he  thinks  many  novelists  who  aim 
to  be  artists  much  too  careless  about  this. 
Sometimes  he  has  written  out  the  latter 
part  of  his  book  first,  and  the  first  almost 
last  of  all,  with  this  in  view.  He  never 
transfers  real  people,  and  seldom  real 
places  or  incidents,  to  his  books;  yet  he 
has  found  that  no  one  can  invent  a name, 
and  a new  book  often  brings  protests  from 
more  than  one  correspondent  against  too 
close  copies  or  misleading  perversions  of 
what  they  suppose  to  be  his  originals. 
One  outraged  Frenchman,  who  saw  him- 
self in  a particularly  unpleasant  villain, 
kindly  offered,  if  Mr.  Collins  would  come 
to  Paris,  to  meet  him  with  pistols  and  sec- 
onds at  the  gave. 

Mr.  Collins  never  spares  himself,  and 


takes  minute  pains  with  the  details  of  his 
work.  Most  of  his  novels,  by  the  time 
they  reach  publication  in  book  form, have 
been  written  or  revised  seven  times:  the 
first  writing ; a revision  next  day  before  the 
autograph  manuscript  goes  to  a copyist ; a 
second  and  third  revision  upon  the  copy- 
ist’s manuscript j a fourth  on  the  proof;  a 
fifth  on  the  printer’s  “revise”;  a final  re- 
vision after  the  ptory  has  appeared  in  a 
periodical  as  it  is  made  ready  for  a book. 
It  is  this  hard  writing  which  makes  easy 
reading  and  good  English.  Nowadays  he 
restricts  himself  to  four  hours,  and  those 
of  daylight,  but  in  former  times  he  wrote 
almost  continuously,  spurred  on  by  the 
eager  delight  of  the  work  itself.  When 
he  began,  his  favorite  hours  were  from 
njar  midnight  to  just  before  dawn;  but 
“ghosts”  cured  him  of  that.  They  used 
to  accompany  him  upstairs  as  he  gave  up 
work  for  bed,  and  a particular  green  wo- 
man with  tusk  teeth  stood  at  the  turn,  and 
said  good-night  by  biting  a piece  out  of 
his  shoulder.  He  gave  them  good  rid- 
dance by  revolutionizing  his  hours  of 
work,  and  now  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
is  apt  to  be  given  up  to  novel-reading,  for 
he  is  a catholic  customer  for  his  fellow- 
craftsmen’s  wares,  enjoying  them  as  a 
reader  and  not  as  a critic.  Believing  that 
a novel  should  be,  first  of  all,  a story,  he 
thinks  Cooper  the  great  American  fiction- 
ist,  and  wonders  that  his  countrymen  can 
call  the  author  of  the  Leatherstocking  sto- 
ries and  sea  tales  4 4 a writer  for  boys.  ” His 
aim  has  been  to  follow  any  successful  story 
with  one  of  entirely  different  kind  and 
scene,  as  when  No  Name  followed  The 
Woman  in  White . The  success  of  these 
books  was  indeed  enormous.  On  one  of 
them  he  was  paid  £3000  for  book  form 
alone,  and  the  next,  which  proved  to  be 
Armadale , was  secured  by  a rival  pub- 
lisher, who  offered  £5000  before  the  book 
was  outlined  or  a line  written.  No  such 
prices  seem  to  be  paid  for  novels  now  as 
then, but  it  has  not  been  given  to  this  gen- 
eration, as  to  its  fathers,  to  welcome  with- 
in a triad  of  years  (1859-61)  such  books 
as  The  Virginians  and  Philip , A Tale 
of  Two  Cities  and  Great  Expectations , 
Adam  Bede  and  27 le  Mill  on  the  Floss , 
White  Lies  and  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth , The  Bertrams  and  Framley  Par- 
sonage, and  The  Woman  in  White. 

R.  D.  Blackmore  lives  a few  miles 
from  London,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Thames,  where,  behind  a great  brick  wall, 
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he  surrounds  himself  with  fruit  trees  and 
flowers,  and  pursues  the  vocation  of  lit- 
erature and  the  avocation  of  market-gar- 
dening. It  is  a lovely  place  in  blossom- 
ing spring,  tor  he  has  the  same  power 
over  plants  as  over  words.  Nature  is  loy- 
al to  her  lover.  Here  he  lives  a retiring 
life,  little  known  to  his  neighbors,  and 
when  he  wants  amusement  goesa-fishing. 
Fame  doesn’t  trouble  him  here.  When  I 
first  went  to  call  upon  him  I asked  the 
people  of  the  railway  station  the  way  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Blackmore,  the  author, 
but  no  one  knew.  Suddenly,  with  a gleam 
of  intelligence,  some  one  exclaimed,  “Per- 
haps ’tis  the  fruit  man  he  means! — follow 
along  the  wall  to  the  gate,  sir”;  and  in 
fact  it  was  his  wall  which  faced  the  sta- 
tion. Indeed  few  know  this  gray,  rugged, 
seafaring-looking  man,  withal  kindly  and 
gentle—rather  one  of  the  fine  old  fellows 
of  his  delightful  Springhaven  than  the 
conventional  author — as  the  father  of 
Loma  Doone.  He  declines  to  take  the 
same  view  as  the  public  of  this  child  of 
his,  and  in  support  of  his  view  that  this 
is  not  his  best  book,  grimly  enjoys  re- 
counting the  early  history  of  this  now 
“lucky  maid.”  “When  first  you  came 
from  the  western  moors” — so  he  apostro-' 
phizes  her  in  that  twentieth  edition  in 
which  she  “shines  with  adornment,  as  a 
female  should” — “nobody  cared  to  look 
at  you;  for  a year  and  a half  you  shiver- 
ed in  the  cold  corner,  without  a sun-ray; 
your  native  land  disdained  your  voice,  and 
America  answered,  ‘No  child  of  mine.’” 
But  “a  certain  brave  man,”  Mr.  Sampson 
Low  the  younger,  said,  “She  shall  have 
another  chance,”  and  just  then  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Louise  with  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  happened,  by  the  simi- 
larity of  name,  to  bring  the  book  to  pub- 
lic hearing — and  who  could  read  without 
delight?  It  is  now  the  idyl  and  idol  of 
Devon,  and  a classic  in  English  fiction  to 
all  time;  but  perhaps,  to  its  loyal  Devon 
author,  its  best  compliment  lias  been  the 
homely  one  that  “ Loma  Doone , to  a 
Devonshire  man,  is  as  good  as  clotted 
cream  almost .” 

Mr.  Blackmore,  now  somewhat  past  six- 
ty, is  of  Devonshire  family,  though  of 
Berkshire  birth,  and  the  whole  of  his  boy- 
hood was  spent  in  Devon.  He  graduated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  studied 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  practising  con- 
veyancing at  the  start.  But  he  soon  for- 
swore law  for  letters,  printing  several  vol- 


umes of  poetry  and  a translation  of  the 
first  two  of  Virgil’s  Georgies — under  a title, 

The  Farm  and  Fruit  of  Old , which  sug- 
gested the  connection  of  the  two  sides  of 
his  life — before  he  published  his  first  novel, 
Clara  Vaughan , written  in  1852,  but  not 
printed  until  1864.  Mr.  Blackmore  does 
not  encourage  talk  about  his  manner  of 
work,  preferring  to  let  the  results  speak. 

I may  only  say  that  he  cares  mostly  for 
his  trees  and  plants  by  day,  pleasantly 
insisting  that  these  are  the  real  things, 
and  when  he  comes  to  his  writing  of  an 
evening,  is  careful  and  painstaking  to  the 
last  degree,  sometiipes  completing  no  more 
than  a paragraph  at  a sitting.  “ I set  to,” 
he  wrote  a friend  while  at  work  on  Mary 
Anerley/'ut  night  [when  even  vines  go  to 
sleep  (but  grow  faster  than  by  sunlight), 
and  when  only  the  wicked  wood-louse 
walks]  to  rewrite  the  story,  which  means, 
with  me,  to  winnow  and  harrow  and  pes- 
tle and  pepper  every  particle  of  sentence.” 

This  carefulness  tells  sometimes  to  the 
confusion  of  critics,  for  the  Pall  Mall  re- 
viewer of  Springhaven,  who  urged  that 
Nelson  could  not  have  used  certain  words 
put  into  his  mouth  by  Mr.  Blackmore, 
might  with  equal  research  have  found 
them  in  published  letters  of  the  great  ad- 
miral. 

Mr.  Blackmore  has  a strong  unwilling- 
ness to  let  his  readers  look  upon  his  face; 
as%  he  put  it,  with  characteristic  humor, 
some  years  ago:  “It  appears  to  me  that 
any  man  sticking  himself  up  to  gaze  at 
his  own  title-page,  and  so  blinking  at  his 
readers,  lowers  himself  by  his  self-eleva- 
tion. What  can  it  matter  to  his  readers 
whether  he  is  gifted  with  two  eyes  and 
one  nose,  or  one  eye  and  two  noses  ? No, 
nor  ever  so  many  noes-es ! I keep  out  of 
all  such  little  curiosity.  If  I can  say  a 
thing  to  please  the  public,  there  is  pleasure 
on  both  sides;  but  as  for  laboring  to  look 
to  please  them,  what  is  the  wise  man’s 
dictum  on  the  subject  ? ‘ More  people 

know  Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows.’ 

Let  him  first  know  himself.” 

Mr.  Blackmore  is  seldom  in  London, 
and  is  not  much  seen  by  his  fellow-au- 
thors. I recall  when  he  and  Mr.  Black 
first  met  each  other,  but  a few  years  since, 
at  the  round  table  in  St.  Stephen’s  Club, 
and  the  younger  author  delighted  the  sen- 
ior with  the  story  of  how  he  was  toasted 
at  a dinner  while  in  America  as  “Mr. 
Black,  gentlemen,  the  greatest  of  living 
novelists,  the  author  of  Loma  Doone .” 
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*>t;  'Bjtiiip1  krid  I^tr-  Hfi  tointifuJ  and  spaeions  h&t<s&  at 

doner;  ommiur  of  work  as  ftrtpv-.  Brighton*  with  its  whole  - sonled  and 

eliiHt  demands  i:\o\t-i  ami  o]»portiM)ity  of  . ch  arming  hostess,-  is  a harbor  of  refuge 
walks,  And:' - these  lie  finds?  til  v/m£er ^ to  mnny  friends  English  and  American/ 
•at  tipi  delightful  house  in  Brighton,  five  ; aucl  smufftiDjes  shelter,  one  of  (he  most 
minutes-  from  the  wide  and  open  downs.  j merest*  ug  rubles  of  { litorary  London , ’• 
and  in  suaimer  m his  beloV&d  Scotland;  for  it  is  little  tnotv-  than  iiu  hour  off  by 
"Ho  keeps  an  aiigliting-pkee.iu  London.  in  fast  (non.  Visitors  lire  somewhat  va- 
•. .chmti be rs  at  the  foot  of  ried  jiist  now/'  he  .writes.;  ; Foold 
BiK-kingbaTn  Street,  StramlY  with  the  fine  ed  this  uftornocMi,  ami  'HerlHvri‘Spt-i»crr  is 
& weAp  ' of.  ,.avi?r  .-•the  • Thames*  wli,$rA  comingin  to  play  hiilmrds  in 

David  Oopporlirfd  ..gave  Ins  dinner  party,  H & filled  itkspuiUof  inurl  — stuffs  tram 
and  wt,^re  the  hero  of  bis  Efcypt*  Instil  pottery  from  Spain,  rirfe-dojg^.' 

lived.;  and  bs is ofhrn  so  be  seen  id  (!k<  luv  from  Venter,  nmuiViseenees  of  8<?>>ibuui 
•forth  0jub;  iouehifjg  with  UiA  felltvWvhhy^  And  ofAinerieu  — fbrh^  has 
elist  J'Smrs  Fay n,  or  lisienimr  with  . «*•>-  where;  in  ser'kitlg  sv-en'e  m.»<l  inrident  for 
light  in  the  rirlh  iTiel  low  t-Oieh  of  }i  is  frfe^td  his  bti6k.5 ; ^h«l  the  Tioble  dra«.viug-fVj(>m 
John  Bright  ss  he  >|Uotes  long  passage^  wntuius-  th^’  origiiials'  of  the  doi^U'iUjuis- 
f roat:^id^4^^  : tif.i^-.  bro|ji^r ;::; . imtioti  s for  Mucteod  of  f him,  d rtvivh  a 

pr^efe-maker  kiHnvs  by  heart,  Here,  at  tribute  of  frieu/iship  by  &$  litany  artist 

V-,,-.  W,,.,  „ $m  I V 3«W  n,t.  M*  ?ph'- .,KC,-ipi«  of  his 

i/in,  CakjH/itrKfC  hi  t iils  Mh;ra2iiie  fee  De^eniUvr,  which  ut  hiis  dainty  ami  nuiluto 

lsn>.  book-wiiung.  on  sntail  note  sheets^  take 
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scarcely  mpcAroomThan  tbo  printed  book,  tragedy  developed,  urging  him  to  avert 
A bell  from  the  Roman  Campagiia  sum-  the  i Im-atening  doom,  and  brina?  the 
mobs to  “the  haiHjotetntif  Vfhere at  story  to  a pretty-pj’eti.y  end— as  though 

iiia :i v a midnight;  .Hympositmi  good  talk  a iioveiisl;  could  challenge  the  Fates! 
aycbtiVpaities  a frugal  nieal.  ->  \g  All  his  work  has  the  motet  p&tmtukiag 

At  otic  of  these  symposia*  assn  years  basis  of  HOi-urate  r.ei-ing,  often  prosaic 
since,  after  a So  nday  spr  m e'htcHy  tit  wait-  enough.  The  Stmntff  Ad  venture*  of  a 
tag  tor  an  artist  friend,  who  didn't  come,  I’haelon  rotnance  had  for  groundwork 
and  who  never  does  come,  the  talk  turned  ah  actual  journey  of  six  week-;  from  Lon- 
to  methods  6f  literary  work,  and  3£r.  Blank -4$ii;  to  Ed  m bn  rgh , thoitgli  mot  id  the  eotn- 
aod  Mr,  Bret  Harte  fell  to  coin  paring  their  pany  of  the?  sup  jmsi  tilioU:,holt»riJbler£.  The 
own  'methods.  Mr.  Harte  said  that  having  pocket  note  book  winch  hoc  a jt  !*;&*}«  stlch 
gaaght,  ofton  from  a face  seen  by  chance,  tripsis  soou  filled  with  acchMW  fiords  of 
ora  casual  incident,  the  suggestion  of  the  detail,  for  he  will  not  trust  even  lo  an  ex.- 
eulrtiihaliutt  of  a story,  lie  usually  worked  cellc-nt  Memory,  well  j rawml  .in  this  direc- 
. backward,  sitting  down  with  paper  before  timi,  for  the:  irue  vealism  which  be  geeks; 
hvm4:sp|d  idjy  tracing. figure 8 >;  sometiniss  and  Inns.  immiM  aVIerwoti'd.  w hen  lie 
going  mi bight  walk  Wore  he.  got  comes  to  thhik  Pulouul  w"rjh?;Pfrt  lip?  story, 
started  wit b a line.  then  pushing  through  i he  .creations"  of  his  inmp:r«iHioii.:  move, 
rapidly  aodtw  iryntemimjs  pressure.  Jle  through  reaf  .taMne*  afed  »ih 

Iwiit  ved  no  writer  ever  wrote  down  aiiv-  ckhmts.  Jiniohe.d,  to  he  sure,  with  ihe  halo 
tiling  that  affected  readers  without  tears  <if  romance..  -.  'This  gives  him  a -wholesome 
id  his  own  ey«s..w  tfd,  bite  all  novelists,  h*  and  prond  eoidhbvicy  in  bis  completed 
the  strange ’p'Mffo  chair  work.  Wlieu  the  editor  w ho  bad  aiceepl- 
.■otters,  once  created,  would:  work  thorn-  ed  the-  original  Strange  Atlwfiturv*  her 
«dv*e$,  out,  somel  imcs  -almost  contrary  to  frayed  sotni:  trepidation  as  to  how  this  1111- 
fhetr  mitiior’s  will— which  lie.  took  to  be  a orthodox  piece  of  writing,  part  novel,  part 
good  test  id  their  vitality; 
ami  he  idrnu.  after  UnishtHg 
■<*  Si ory.  half  recognized  h - 
face  Ilk  -.tltt1  fmtfld 

iluit.  it.  -.tas  one  of  his  own 

If  pis  wnrk,^  hvn  - 


Walter  hksa nt. 
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book  of  travels,  would  ia ke  with  his  mwl-  was  not  until  he  was  thirty  tliat  he  found 
ers\  Mr.  Black  promptly  offered  to  relieve  lus  real  field  of  success.  in  m>vebwrUmgv 
himdf hte  coutruet,  and  was  tloubtleBs  the  im  first  uovftt,  Denperafe  ifeM&Ue*. .haiiig. 
more  pleased  when  the  story  placed  him,  published  it)  1871.  Under  rftc  ft 
as  it  did,  among  the  most  popular  of  Twt  followed  in  i5ff&  and . /rom  the 
living  writer.  .If  any  wotijkbhe  writer  MaddhigCrawi  was  the  fe&tti.ra  of  Corn-. 
thinks  fame  and  for  time  are  to  he  achieved  hill  ju  I87L  He huts  now ^3^  Wn 
without  hard  work  and  much  pfunatakiitg,  in  his  native  county,  where,  at  Max  Gate, 
Mr,  Blacks  history  should  cure,  him  of  ne^rl>i>rcheste.ry  high  on  a hill  whidiovr?' 
that  fiuporst.i  tiom  looks  many  of  the  real  scenes  of  h is  ‘ ' VV es 

Thomas  .Hardy  now  seldom  vforks  in  sex.-1  sMrtesn  he  lift*  planned  and  lmi.lt  fur 
Lor?do?>,  though  he  fmbhed  The  1 Food-  himself  interesting  and  characteristic 
lander*  in'  town, and  for  some  years  lived  house,  with.  a cosy  study  where  Im  may- 
in  the  suburb  of  Hppor  Tooling.  Bom  hide  hi&uself,  Tins  house,  though  it  af- 
in  Dorsetshire  some  eightaaid  forty  years  fords  absolute  isolation  and  the  advantages 
ago,  of  one  of  the  many  brandies  of  the  which  that  offers  for  literary  work*  is  but 
Hardy  family  settled  in  that  county  for  a short  walk  by  foot-path  from  the-  rail* 
centuries,  aniemg  whbmw^  the  Thomas  -Way  which  will  deliver  .him  in  London 
Hardy  famotia  as  NdsOtFs  capUith,  ho  wi  thin  four  hours,  so  that  Irate; more 
passed  there  his  school -days,  and  Ids  ap-  in  the  bustling  world  than  would  be  ui- 
pre.nticwihip  to  ho  ecdesiustica]  aryldteet./.  ferned  from  the  delusion  of  his  .?*  'writing* 
He  went  up  ttr  London  for  wider  • study  boxvv<r^liecalls  this  house.  Every  spriirg, 
and  orf  Htknt  us  hfe  came  of  f^e- 


Rge.  and  there  distinguished  • J r I 
Ins  architecttiml  wniibgs:.  \u  Jin*  with  to  London  for  a long  vacation  (urd*ss,  by 
the  arehitocturaf  pro  5hvph«>ditism  -of  tho  ' way  of  change,  h#  iliis  ol?  to  the  Contk 
**  yotmjS' . $ehodIt  ^hifeji  wan  for  X>  ^ 1 j:  il  5"  tlV^r^  i it  f^n i f mrary 

him.-,  ihg medal :<A  the  Institute  of  Briush  -quarters,  -and.  receives  xvitli  Mrs.  Emily 
ArcinU'ct^  and  other  prizes  and  luhiors,  on"  one  day  o.f  the  week,  looks  in  u the 
This  led  him  inward  art  criticism,  and  it  Savile  Club  for  letters  and  luncheon,  ami 

mixes  freely  in  society.  Mr, 
Wdrdy,^if  * cl  1 ^ 

of  The  WOi»fiMUl?r$- 
while  writmg^iL  fhoirgi^  for  most- 
of  the  tirne/h^  V/iiipn  twenty 


ja*(3$  f>V*. 


inMiaar:  Loariyn. 
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miles  of  the  place  described. 

Hrs  rustics,  iu  the  same  wav, 
walk  out  from  the  chambers 
ofriieniory  th  rough  fchegai  e& 
of  the  mmgin&troiy  to  be- 
come  real  in  hi*  books,  yet 
in  f hmr  in  limte  variety  the  graaMp| 
defendants  and  develop- 
men&ti  rather  than  the  idem- 
titter  &£  the*  people  he  knew 
His  ch^riK^-r^,  in  fact,  do 
bettfmte  rtol  to  him,  ,Ihh 

though  frir  a long*  time  he 
finds  dstSculiy  in  making 
acquaiutatice  with  them, 
and  particularly  in  calling 
them  br  name,  so  that  Mrs. 

Hardy,  al  ways  his  fi rat  read- 
er  and  kind  critic,  some ti  mes 
has  to  suggest  that  th is  J oh  n 
Jones  is  really  Daniel  Smith. 

Biifsoob  thecharac tars  take 
him  and  of 
tlie  ^tory4  be  comes  to  know 
what  each  will  think  and  jBjflHH 
will  do  in  given  circum-  bSBB^M 
stances,  and  for  this  reason  flH |BS| 

he  ncY.#  plots  the  final  do-  PMHMR 
velopmoH,  the  latter  half. 
pt  a novel,  but  lets  the 
'■dra mads  jierePtm  fl n ish  it 
for  X hemsef  ves.  ami  1 iteraUjr 
work  out  their  own  salvation  or  the  con- 
trary. ' * / ■•/  ' ' , . * 

Xt}  l>i«  ;woHcip^.xlay^  .$«$**  to  begin 

work  i\t  once  afifcr  and  soTlle- 

times  succeeds  in  kfepihg  Readily  at 
work  during  the  loreuifon,  but  more  fre- 
quently his  work  i$4one  at  flf|ul  and  ir- 
regxdar  periods  |Sf  fix>m 

the  first  draft  and  in  other  parts  rewrites  papa  cions  and  v.vlJ  furnished,  a pair  of 
again  and  again,  revising  liberally  in  the  frank  eyes-,  and  pleasant  smile,  tlie  more 
proof  alsq.  He  is : Wldpri*  guilty  of  the  tenevufent  of  Mpe^t  by  reason  of  spec  Ur 
liUie  ^vendghts  which  most  writers  have  vies  aiid  a full  IntiWii  beard,  a manner 
now  amt  tlj&tt  t6.«^fe^s,  as  when  Thaehr  hearty  like — al]fogHk&r  a sol- 

erny  killed  off.  a diameter  m one  number  id  sort  of  man,. in.  whom  to  put  trust.  Mr 
iii  "his  serial  ‘ publication  of  a.  uov** )■  ivnu  Besant  is  an  imiefat  igable  worker*  spend* 
continued  his  conversation  quite  uuw.P-  ing'hjs  inoniidsf**  when.  lie  do€& 
cemedly  in  the  next.  Yet  I recall iRsiatbeU!  in  Kte  mfii,  i»tndyv\hj  :*v  tlie 
tng  «mce  In  proof  a cuHdus  slip  M&**  detdchdd  binck  yUinj  V 

by  ivhich-  MivHaa^fy^  an  auctioneer  would  put.  i%  just  below 

of  hi*  people  to  the  very  summit */>£  a hiil.  H&mpslead  Heath,  which  w hi*  hoid&; 
incontinently  started  him  up  oj&in.  Ou  doing  the  'hour' $ rufe  down  .the.  hi ’ll,  most 
bringing  it.  to  Mr.  Hardy  s attention.  he  days  u-  ihr  week.  b>  tlu  ollie»>  of  the 
comcteil  U by a pos$»ca^  3feUs*if &e  Exploration  Fund,  in  Adcf 

simplicity : v # For  * u \>  read • ‘ viowtr . ; phi,  vvbore  h»-  U perfectly  wiHiiig  n*  he 

^yuiter  Bfe«ant  y lv»rn  ftfPomitifJUthy.fi/--  disturbed  by  a ire  orv--  filing  nr  tvhi 
ty  yec*rs  ago,  etl  urated  at  Gamhridge  finu  to  1 hat  cause,  ur  tha  afifVur^  the 
the  Ghui^li,  exiled^ > ..t^aie  :.pri^.^o>;y:8ii<<»jd;}vpf  Aulijors,  .fenri^x'-'or: 


e.  cnnisTiK 
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three  chapters  ahead  of  his  writing;  the 
chapter  is  then  written  out  fully,  and  usu- 
ally rewritten,  all  in  a neat,  plain  hand 
that  suggests  ease  and  leisure  rather  than 
hard  work.  His  own  favorite  among  his 
stories  is  perhaps  the  curious  one  of  The 
Case  of  Mr,  Lucraft i But  story-writing 
is  scarcely  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Began t's 
self-imposed  tasks.  He  edited  the  “New 
Plutarch'1  series,  and  wrote  two  of  the 
books;  his  Palestine  enthusiasm  caused 
him  to  write,  with  Professor  Palmer,  a 
History  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  become  the 
biographer  of  that  lamented  scholar;  lie 
has  turned  two  of  the  partnership  novels 
info  plays;  lie  originated  the  Incorpora- 
ted Society  of  Authors,  and  has  inspired 
most  of  its  work;  lie  is  active  in  East  End 
philanthropy;  lie  contributes  on  many 
subjects  to  periodicals.  Busy  as  lie  is,  he 
is  never  too  busy  to  write  care- 
fully and  well,  and  to  give 
freely  of  a ready  sympathy 
and  help.  The  admirers  of 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men  would  not  be  disappoint- 
ed in  the  man  who  wrote  it. 

James  Payn,  who  runs  his 
friend  Mr.  Black  very  close 
in  the  appetite  his  fellow-edi- 
tors have  for  his  novels,  and 
the  price  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them,  is  one  of  the 
most  versatile  men  of  letters  in 
London,  and  perhaps  the  most 
prolific.  He  is  an  editor,  oc- 
cupying the  chair  of  Comhill, 
honored  by  Thackeray  and  his 
son-in-law  Leslie  Stephen;  a 
persistent  novelist,  writing  at 
least  one  and  sometimes  two 
novels  a year;  a general  writer 
and  reviewer,  especially  for 
The  Times , whose  editor  has 
now  become  his  son-in-law; 
and  finally  literary  adviser 
and  reader  for  a well-known 
publishing  house.  He  is  en- 
tirely a Londoner,  living 
near  Maida  Yale,  and  coming 
thence  to  the  pleasant  front  room  over 
looking  WaterhK)  Place  which  is  his 
sanctum  and  study,  where  he  is  always 
rea<ly  by  ten  for  three  hours  of  work  on 
liis  novel  or  other  personal  writings,  after 
which  he  lunches  at  the  Reform  Club, 
near  by.  Two  hours  each  afternoon  suf- 
fice for tasting”  and  editing,  then  comes 
au  inevitable  game  of  whist  at  the  Reform 


Club*  and  then  home  and  early  hours  for 
rest.  This  daily  routine  he  pursues  with 
a regularity  and  persistent  industry  akin 
rather  to  the  man  of  busi  ness  than  the  man 
of  letters;  and  though  always  busy,  he 
seems  never  in  a hurry,  and  can  at  any 
time  turn  aside  for  a brief  talk  or  a hearty 
laugh  without  breaking  continuity.  Like 
other  men,  however,  be  probably  has  his 
limitations,  and  he  does  not  do  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Villon  Society,  though  that 
Mr.  Payne  is  often  confounded  with  him. 
Mr.  Payn  is  a tail,  spare  man,  with  the 
stoop  of  the  scholar,  having  dark  hair 
and  short  brown  side- whiskers,  with  a 
pleasant,  often  quizzical  expression  of  the 
twinkling  eyes  behind  his  spectacles,  and 
a mouth  ready  to  be  quite  serious  or  very 
merry,  looking  rather  like  a university 
professor  with  au  unusual  proportion  of 


R.  L.  STEVKNSON. 

From  a phi'logTHjth  by  W.  1.  tlAwrkv*,  Hou  rn^r  oouth. 

humor  in  his  make-up.  He  Iras  had  the 
benefit  from  the  start  of  Eton,  Wool wich, 
and  Cambridge  training,  one  of  his  novels 
being  partly  a transcript  from  his  life  at 
the  military  school.  He  looks  fifty  years 
old,  blit  is  nearer  sixty,  and  he  is  evident- 
ly good  for  many  years  of  life  and  hard 
work  ahead,  if  his  closest  friend,  his  pipe, 
do  not  prove  his  enemy,  for  he  smokes 
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chapter,  according  t#  -the  abronology  or 
development of the  pi«>t,;As  others  4o,  but 
CfiMti'  by  th  a names  fit  flic people, ;tfip  utoidsn  ts- 
for  soaip  arid  eon  wraaikmadfA  is  ftft&kb 

:j&  . part  being  noted  tnufer  tbo  .mime,  Tbjs 
0&&':  proplihtiis  dfrttfpjjtajpy  Gif •bfography  -fa  aJ- 
Vfij'}/  ways  under  his  .eye,  suad if  iptefriipted  at 
Ih  •■  his  work,  ha  lets  *jhiy'jUi  .piilkrb  to  it  witU 
the.  query  ®s  ifi  the  actor  tm  the  stage, 
M What^re  yoj\io, do  pejet f The  writing 
el-writing.  into  out  61  the  stary,  after  this  hard  prelum* 
.nary  workisdnriC,  i&  A:  ujalter  of  entire 
His  first  care  ease,  iutbmway,  with  *>n!yafew  hours' 
and  in  only ’ one  work  a day.  Mr.Jhjyp  haa  completed  over 
furnished  a plot  forty  novels,  besides  a fair-sized  library  at 
other  writing,  and  he  seems  good  for  any 
number  more,  , , • ' , 

> t>ftvjd  'Ojiristie  Murray,  though  most  of 
particular  plot,  and  no  w his  his  novel’r writing  has  been  .done  at  Roche* 
utthd  gods  on  a,  Search  amongrhisucquaiut-  fort,  in  the  Belgian  A^^hhes.AfiiejiJ  he 
ancft.pr  those  of  whom  he  has  made  notes'  lived  furtive  years,  comes  now  and  again 
in  travel  or  on  the  Street,  'His  (Iramixtf*  hack  to  London,  and  there  makes  hja  club 
per^oiifii  [urn  hot  the  real  yrtople.hutm'b  btune  among  tho  8»V age®,  dnd  his  work' 
suggested  by  or  developed  from  them,  so  room  in  the  pared  soiitnd?  of 'Dane's  Inn, 
much  w that  each  person  .of  the.  novel,  is  fie  is  a pleasant-  faced,  pknisaot- voiced 
bracketed  with  tin*  real  Ijanm  df  the  proto-  Ilian  Of abont  forty.witha  touch  of  Scotch 
typtcwheii  ftecmue*  to  tins  writing  out  of  look  and  accent,  ihbhgh  bmi  in  Stafford* 
his  outline.  This  is  done  on  large  sheets  «hirfcr-of  goodly  build  and  quietly  hearty 
of  paper,. -tint  consecutively,  chapter  by  mariner— who  has  conns  to  his  work 

tjjrrmsh  abundant  experience. 
Bis  father  w&S  a Scotchman 
domiciled  in  the  English  mid* 

■ •- •• .. Utruls,  Shrewd  ami  keen,  who  ap* 

pears  as  the  Scotch  stationer  in 
, Jimnbow  Gold,  in  one  of  the 

XvOMflon which  was  not  (nr 
fr%w  ^utvbtograpUj-* 
h$  Started  oit  oh  a tramp  trip, 
to /show  by  personal  fcx- 


all  the  time  at  his  work*  and  he  likes  work 
arid  dislike*  rest.  His fimt  ttoV&h  4 Fara- 
tiff  Scapegrace r vva«  published  lii; 
ber&K  h 

y eat*  e<3  i 

s^WT,  by  hi* owh  $ir 

Lungb(mlf  imu')y 30,000i?opi<*£  Sff  l 
he  likes  best,  and  U»£  ^ ted 

tlm  with  its  striking  incidents  in 

Chiii^  he  made  jrt^vy^  Jlepartipr^  after 
nearly  twenty  fears  of  no- 
the  set^sfttiomU  life  method  of  nov 

el-writmg1  i*  $*ti  gomriu: 
is  to  invmt  \m 
irt&tafroe  lie  over 
from  on  l*id\y  Idtf  own  utiagi  n a lion.  . This 
g'ives  hiftri  sortie  trouble.  The  next  step 
is  to  obtain  ilie  people  fa  ha  will  best  de- 
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literature  in  addition  to 
ihkt  of  Mmsfe 

proinptlr  .Elmt  the*  4hi  not 
meet  ihp  niarlie^,  »ir  Ulfei'd 
tire  besi^  of  the 


litopsa'y  & r |p||||||! 

dressed;  h totsyl?  id:  flcli^n^ 
}yis  own  li ‘woty-sf'  y/wk  bev 
XU&  &k  bf»  oriee  put  H i*i  st ' 
pk^toii  4f  title 

ttitifa#  closely  you  stifcfe  to 
the  nmiu  facts  ami  salient 
j^ssiou^  of  human  nature. 
Svrtii  lyiiich  alt  thn  world  hr 

will 

W ft>f  $4% W $h &hd  the 
frtoSC $#J1  .cap ;.  $$#&&&  • to . 
throw  .■&  veil  #f  beAutf  and 
6^®'.  .t.  t^3L'i  ta 

if  of  tlto  iragydy' 

of  oiir  J itfcSi  by  $o  in  ueh  tint 
morn  AvtiJ  1 it  too  pUHisatiti 
aeoeptobly,,  njrjil  perhaps  hi 

spitip  degree  im;lr?jctire  to 
others, M jyffN  iTaggutd  la  a 
hard  wwltor,;  though  w rit- 
tog  as  well  as  taUfmg  tviih 
rapid  fluency,  and  he  both 
gleans:  and  in  rents  tire  inci- 
dents $$  his  gtorif  s.  Prob- 
ably tint  ^rHi<*fetUS  of  p)a- 
giamto  biwifthl  against  liis 
list  strong  in  plot  and  incident.,  in  n story  earlier  books  bare  paused  him  to  be  care- 
of  extraordinary  c^bceptkm,  Ofie  Trav^  f u 1 to  greet) t ' . the . am il K> rit ies  he  use*.  {since 
eil&r  Return#.  his  remit  story,  Attan  Qtycitertyain*  i$ 

Mr.  H.  .Rider  Haggard  is  one  of  the  yevy  prefaced  by  a*  statement  of  what  may  be 
few  men  who  hare ; come  to  tin-  front  with*  called  his  prefatory  course  of  muling 
in  the  past  dvcmh\  sharing  with  the  late  R.  The  aist'  or  jadaptation  of  actual  incident 
J,  F\\¥px$ ■(“  Hugh  Cpiiw^y*^  fliat  >li<pib<5- ' a literary  sin, 

.which. awaife  figti<>n  .and  how  ditte'tpht  win  da  twty  run 

of  striking:  hiVidetit  and  rigorous  passion  in  myentionjs  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jtos’anl  s 
—the  *'  sensatic/iial  h 1 * , V Ji$$l ’H jag^&rd  slAt^fiij^htthtit anil  hfciseif  used#?  a 

is .a ■;^pfrfpjiii,hi]r;e‘  aVhto  little,  past  thirty,  When  the  Ship  Lotties 

tlitrtog  the  winter  in  Kf-M  stolon,  . JTvnie  a sfUmlipn  which  they  afterward 
•bat really at Home  At -j^i tch  i n g h an  i Itwipfy  ftrtjnd  w as  i d&ti tieaj t y the  leading  ton*  of 
Bungay,  in  his  dative  county.  Re  fore  so  well  known  a book  as  (diaries  Readers 
be  wgii  t tp  Natal  '.^jith-Sir.  'F&ll:  of  pda- 

Hen  jdf  J$\\l wer  m ,In4^bcrH^ry’  and  ^£t£r  gia^i^fn-  .tiyer  ugaio^t  ilieni . 

i)i*  anoe^tion  of  the- Transvan i was  a«>  Mr;  Hairy:vr<l  mode  his  WrM  score  in  liis 
p-uii'ed  Master  of  f lic  High  Court  for  the  new  line  nf /work,  with  /A'urrh  in  JH82;  but 
re:v.  colony:.  In  this  South  Arri^iv.  .Svr:  it'  c;a<:  Ah/o?  yo/s; r/OAfh s pnhtished 

t ree  he  had  some  ^irrin^ |jyrstiiiai  :aS  Vin  l.B8p,  ^hyh  xvo«  him  hia.  vogtib.  t irickv- 
tires,  which  probabty  gave  dii'tclioh  to  his  one  ihcui&mt  copfe.s  heing  kV»ld  m the 
fiction  later.  He  hegan  \vTir*ng.  how-  home  erruntry  within  the  Hist  year,  while 
pver,  with  u book  of  noHtical  history  on  thirteen  competing1  editions  appeared  tiiot 
(htywof/u  a;nd  frfV iYhiis*  NHffhW^nypxi h-.  A0‘io lh:r^a£hjrirVprnflt>in  America.  $/*£, 
lish»‘d  m (NS'i.  His  own  preference  i*  for  fuliowing  ^oon  after,  rivalled  ihe  §a!e  *>f 
Work  tH  0i;*  smIhI.  mattor  uMact  order:  <rs  irfiUM^kaic  predeccss«)r;  and  div&nccess 
but  desiVing  to  adopt,  ifyer  p.rrrfcaH<ou  of  - 'bri)i.eserl\VM  :iW*Med  a.Uention  tar^' 
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lier  npysla,  \.Me  Haggard  jsliil  practises  walking  about  feis  , study  iu  the  whirl  of 
law  as  w'eU'aa  writes,  ftetioji,  and  does  not  it.  at,  other  times  forced  to  lie  quietly  in 
propose  to  $wcinft.  fqa  head  to  he  turned  his  bed  and  write  slowly  there*  which 
by  liis  sudvleo  and  world  wide  success.  makes  lists  results  the  greater  marvel. 

Robert  Louis  Steven-vm  has  among  his  Ills  ccmsidartfbla  -Meries  have  beep  done 
felloe  authors  a place  \>rv  like  that  of  ‘'at  twu  breaks,'’  ‘‘I  haves  to  leave  -off 
A bboy  ariiojtg  wrtiylft:  theythgayd  his  ver-  and  forget  a hi  lb  for  a little;  then  I caw 
satilc  gthiibk  with  affeetii^b^b  ilrljghil,  ami  eethm  upon  it  fresh,  and  WitR  ititcbesl  re- 
look  upon  Ids  work  as  quite,  of  a .kind  hr  viVedb’  'Tmuserr.  J'alntul,  bis  quickest 
itself,  not  in  com  petition  or  comparison  piece-  of  Work.  was  written  m two  bursts 
with,  that  of  others.  . He  was  born  in  of  about 'fifteen  days  each.-  Kdimrppi’d, 
Eiiin burgh  in  1850.  and  comes  of  a- notable  “ to.  me  mib.iii.eiy  myLest.  .ami  indeed  my 
-cngincemtg  family,  hot,  however,  to  be  only:  ipxid  &fi.tvr."  required a year,  " prnb- 
rbufnundcd  with  the  Stephens'ims)  His  ably  b.ve'xnoiithsyictwjd  writitig,.atpi  miu 
father  was  the  distinguished  «dvil  eugt- . of  rh.-s.:  oiuru.hs entirely  over  the  last 
necr  Thbedas  StevrinsbiT,  who  died  «dt  chapters,  which  had  if#  be  put  together 
long- *i  pee , Ids grabdfhVlibr^i^  that withbui  hi  tercet,  or  itiepirafctaUj-  iwmost 
Robert  SiftyenS&rt  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  word  for-  ■word,  fyc  I wa&  entirely  worked 
{tecomppnied  mi  one  of  bis  .yuWey*  .before  out  V Prim*  " my  hardest  effort, 

writing  Tht>  Ix»v&  iff  the  Him  find.  The'  for  I wished  to  -do  someth  fog  very  swell, 
Pirq'fp..:  The  boy  was  educated  for  flic  -whi'di  did  not  quite  come  oif;'*  Was  wrjt- 
fotbUy  calling,  but  "during  d dreadful  fep  oyer  in  parts  five  and  Six  times,  and 
evening  walk"  owned  to  his  fallow  that  one  chapter  eight  times  hy  him  and  once 
lie  cared  for  nothing  bit!,  literature.  This  bvhis  wife  J'dr.Jekylj.  and  Mr.  Hyde 
k-iT.o  " no  profession?5  i»i  the  eyes  of  this  was  the  dashing  inspiration  of  a dream, 
realistic  father,  ho  was  put  at  studying  worked  out.  however,  not  in  n flash, but 

in  patibiit  tbil.  lib  bps  been  a.  much- Wan- 


law  Two  years  later,  at  twenty -three, 
he  met  Sidney  Only  m.  and 
through  him  was  intro- 
duced to.  b is;  real  life  Work, 
his  best  paper,  on  * * Roads,  ’’ 
appearing  jfo./Swb  Hamer’ 
ton's-  PbTit/ofr»  over  the 
anagnimofL.  S.  S.jortev’vrr 
Tli»  rang?  and  p»,uv«*r and 
aritpu  ot  of  h *k  work  lb  the 
fifteen  years  stemt*  tbeH-^- 
years  of  persial*rtt  Uinnss 
.1  udi>f  wide  travel  »>i  search 
of  he^lib-'tnake  bis  rivrew 
rem^rkaldc  ih  library  hop 
torjr,at»d  \mi$ opt  yhiforty , 

The  srtory  id  bis  life  bis 
been  parity -fold  s$»i» 
coni  MenmdM  trim!  l-W- 
frisii*  and  in  letters;  Lb: 
friends,  from  which  I am 
permitted  to  quote  '.'.No- 
body had  ever  such  pains 
to  learn  a trade  as  I had, 
but  I Sidled  at  it  day  i W 
and  rlay  put,  anil  I.  frankly 
beltete  ithaoka  to  trty  difo 
indust  ry)  I have  done  piori* 
with  ernaMer  gifts  f ben  al- 
most'any  man  of.inwdi'8 ,«> 
the  world.’:  He  At*#  his 
writing  under  much  phy* 
ical  difficulty,  Sometimes 
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James  Payn,  who  is  the  most  ap- 
preciative of  44  readers,'7  and  finding 
him  in  ecstasies  of  laughter  over 
a manuscript  by  a new  author, 
which  he  declared  to  be  far  and 
away  the  best  humorous  story  that 
had  been  written  for  years.  When 
Vice  Versa  was  published,  Mr. 
Payn’s  verdict  was  fully  confirmed 
by  the  reading  and  laughing  pub- 
lic, and  44F.  Anstey'’  became  at 
once  a person  of  distinction.  It 
was  for  some  time  a half- secret 
that  behind  this  name  was  Mr.  F. 
Anstey  Guthrie— a pleasant  young 
fellow^  from  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, which  has  been  the  alma 
mater  of  many  authors,  grave  and 
gay  — well  known  personally  in 
Kensington  circles,  wrhere  he  was 
bora,  and  recently  admitted  to  the 
bar  from  the  Middle  Temple.  His 
first  success  developed  a vein  of 
clever  construction  and  grotesque 
humor  in  story-writing,  ingenious- 
ly confusing  the  possibilities  with 
the  impossible,  which  he  continued 
to  work,  as  in  The  Giants  Rohe , 
The  Black  Poodle , and  The  Tinted 
Venus , and  he  became  a favorite 
contributor  to  Conthill , ranking  as 
deriug  man  in  many  countries — France,  a sort  of  English  Stockton.  But  Mr. 
Switzerland,  our  own  California,  whence  Guthrie  is  by  no  means  content  with  his 
came  the  material  for  The  Silverado  early  success.  And  as  he  is  as  yet  but 
Squatters , finished  six  thousand  miles  thirty-two,  and  has  definitely  turned  aside 
away  at  Hyeres ; but  of  late  years  he  has  from  law  to  letters,  more  important  work 
lived  and  done  his  work  mostly  in  the  may  be  expected  from  him. 
soft  air  of  Bournemouth— a sea  side  resort  W.  E.  Norris,  the  author  of  Matri- 
on  the  delicious  south  coast  of  England — mony,  lives  usually  at  Torquay,  that 
corning  up  to  London  now  and  then  to  most  balmy  and  charming  of  the  south 
the  home  of  his  friend  Sidney  Colvin,  at  coast  sanatoriums  which  nature  kindly 
the  British  Museum.  His  near  friends  provides  for  English  invalids,  but  he 
are  necessarily  few,  for  even  slight  exer-  comes  up  to  town  for  a day  or  two  on  oc- 
tiou  or  excitement  is  apt  to  bring  on  a casion,  and  usually  spends  June  and  a 
hemorrhage,  which  results  from  a lung  part  of  July  in  London.  He  is  one  of 
trouble  happily  more  alarming  in  its  the  younger  novelists,  and  his  first  novel, 
symptoms  than  immediately  dangerous,  Meaps  of  Maneyi  was  not  published  until 
and  he  is  often  forced  to  deny  himself  1870.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  was  then  edit- 
the  presence  of  people,  whether  admiring  ing  CornhilL  and  it  was  by  his  encour- 
pilgriim  or  welcome  friends.  It  was  in  ageraent  that  Mr.  Norm,  who  had  written 
sear  ch  of  entire  rest  and  renewed  health  two  or  three  short  stories  for  that  rnaga- 
tliat.  lie  sought,  last  winter,  with  his  wife  zilie,  was  induced  to  essay  novel-writing, 
ami  mother,  the  quiet  and  the  dry  air  How  well  he  has  succeeded,  the  readers  of 
of  our  own  Adirondack  i*yyilderneBgj^T  his  six  or  eight  novels  know.  He  has 
whence  Americans,  repressing  their  lion-  scarcely  been  a prolific  writer,  as  work 
izmg  desires  out  of  love  for  liim,  will  goes  now — a fact  which  is  partly  owing,  it 
hope  to  send  him  back  to  England  safe  may  be,  to  his  peculiar  habit  of  writing 
and  sound.  only  at  night. 

I recall  one  day  happening  in  upon  It  is  some  teu  years  since  The  Wreck 
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of  the  GToavenor,  that  entlmilliog  sdbry. ' hours;  he  lives near  RamSgatpj  gmti  g an 
of  misadventure  by  sea,  kept  a great,  part  boor  am?  ii  half  or  two  hmii-kin  iheinorn- 
0/  the  American  .reading" public  sitting  up  iug  to  .writing,  when  Ids  emimj-  permits, 
o'  wights  to  finish '.the/  most  absorbing  anti  wu  hour  or  so  more  during  Die  eteii- 
book  they  bad  had  for  years;  and  their  »ug.  ami  becomes  up  to  London  but  ocea- 
eisth usiasxti  eooruninicate-d  itself  to  .Rug-  sicmaMy. 

lull  readers,  vrhb  bad  at  first  overlooked  F..  TV.  Robnvsoo,  best  known  by  his 
iWt  fact  that  they  bad  the  best  of  mod-  Hovel  of  Poor  Humanity,  though  .a  uiaa 
ero  s*utAU>ry  rtiamtenrs.  amongst  them.  little  beyond.  middle  ago.  has  filled  the 
Ther**  vrakitt  bit  of  poetic  yiAttee  About  years  t»f  & bAsy  Uffe  witli  /ibundhot  work, 
this,  for  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell,  though  u being  the  autbur  of  ubarly  forty  morels. 
Subject  Of  Her  Majesty,  W&s  Of  American  He  dyes  ou  tiio  Surrey  side  Of  London, 
birth,  horn,,  itt  fact,  in  New  York  in  1S44,.  in  Bmt«i,  where!  far  from  the  madding 
whilu  ids  father,  a well-known  singer, ml-  crows!  at  1V11  Mull  and  Piccadilly,  he 
thor  of ,f. :.A Life-on  the  Ocean  W aver'ami  makrs  jrt-aetical  proof  ofhow  much  per- 
others  of  the  best  known,  of  <a«r  Songs,  was? ' aisteot  upplicaiioti  chn  accomplish.  A t 
on  a tou-sioitl  tour  hr  this  country.  The  times  he  fm?:  kept  »i  Ids  work  from  seven 
boy  led  "a-Tftvittg  life;  lie  passed  tho  tmsst;  Ah  tuminthi-  day,  and  from  seven  to  ten 
ithpresttiKmftble  part  of  it  at  sea* .and  «*v-  at uigUi,  steadily  fyr  months.Siviidaysonly 
mxl  a very  groat  deal  of  ocean  during  the  incepted,  tb«*ogU  dm  has.  a)  so  given  hint- 
few  but  long  voyage  lie  made.  There  is  self  long-  rests,  "-extending  at  one  tin  a to 
no  pari  of  the  globe  which  lie  did  not  vis-  two  years.  While  at  work  be  is  usually 
i t,  and  his  Voyages  were  made  ip  S ; the  old  a rapid  wri  ter-  several  of  his  novels  , hay© 
wooden  sailing  days,”  to  a class  of  ships  been  written  iu  two  months,  and  one  OYo 
in  the  Old  tradityAhApf  thfc  red  flag  CbUrclt)  within  six y«A3fe?/ 

were  strenuously  perpetuated.  Tim?  he  George  Macdonald  is.  and  looks  like, 
looked  very  closely  Into  his  4>\rn  expert-  a poet-prophet  of  the  old  type  translated 
euees  for  t lie  color,  and  i.a  manjMHstances  into  modern  life.  All  his  work,  and  his 
the'  form,  of  what  he  has 
kPtfai  hooks,  where  fact 
the  fiction.  ■ 


i*  wrapped  upiit 
Tfemihg  it  as  fat  does  bacon. 
He  attrihu  ties  whatever  sue- 
wass  his  books  TiaYp  aiet 
'With  to  this  realign,  foe  hy 
has  cherished  a studioHsarrj!- 
bittou  of  »cen racy.  By  pro- 
fassiou  Mr.RuiweU  iaa  jjoyr- 
oalisV;  tie  ha*  edited  one 
pr  two  provincial  papers, 
and  has  been  a brilliant 
contributor,  chiefly  op  sea 
topics  or  about  sailors,  to 
one  of  the.  London  dailies. 
Some,  of  this  work  he  con- 
siders belter  than  his  nov- 
els. thopgh  he  finds  short 
sea  stories  and  sketches 
c.rtri-tm-ly  hard,  to  write. 
“ The  natsm  i*  a spumous 
fi«i!d,Aut  i t -yields  little  to 
the  he  says  i: 

anti  he  .'sitit'iueth'iiiiiS  wbaibirj: 
tln+t  so  many  literary  fish, 
big  and  little,  have  come 
out  of  it.  <Jf  late  years  Mr.. 
Rus«ei|;  hAs  been  so  cursed 
with  rhpUttiatwni  that  lie 
U&a  reduced  liis  working 


f roiti  « t>bo{dferttj>h  ttj  W\ 
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personality  as  well,  is  pervaded  with  a 
mystic  spirituality  and  tender  religious 
feeling  that  mark  his  Scotch  origin  as  dis- 
tinctively as  the  strong  burr  of  his  speech. 
He  was  an  Aberdeenshire  lad,  born  at 
Huntly  sixty  odd  years  ago,  educated  at 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  and  after- 
ward at  the  Independent  College  in  Lon- 
don; but  he  early  left  the  Independent 
ministry,  and  becoming  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  settled  down  in  Lon- 
don to  the  literary  life.  Here  he  and  his 
family,  including  with  his  own  sons  and 
daughters  others  whom  he  had  adopted 
into  his  great  heart  and  his  home,  lived 
for  many  years,  but  more  recently  they 
have  passed  the  winters  at  Bordighera,  in 
the  Riviera,  where  amidst  the  palms  they 
make  an  English  home  for  English 
writers.  In  summer  Dr.  Macdonald  is 
again  seen  in  London.  He  has  now  the 
world  for  his  parish,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  circle  of  religious  faith  or  lovers  of 
quiet  literature  which  does  not  know  the 
Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighborhood  and  The 
Seaboard  Parish,  or  his  Unspoken  Ser- 
mons. It  was  as  a poet  that  he  began  to 
write,  thirty  years  ago,  with  his  Within 
and  Without,  and  all  through  his  work 
the  poet  re  appears,  whether  in  such  strong 
and  deeply  religious  novels  of  experience 
as  David  Elginbrod  or  Robert  Falconer, 
or  the  charming  fantasies  of  Phantastes 
or  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  and 
other  books  for  children. 

There  is  one  English  novelist  not  yet 
fully  known  by  the  reading  public,  but 
so  much  thought  of  among  his  select  cir- 
cle of  readers  that  one  of  them,  a judge  of 
good  literature,  said  to  me  once,  “There 
are  two  novelists  whose  books,  I think, 
are  sure  to  be  read  beyond  this  genera- 
tion, and  one  of  these  is  George  Mere- 
dith.” He  is  a man  now  sixty  years  of 
age,  a close  associate  in  his  younger  days 
of  the  Rossettis  and  their  friends— indeed 
a co-dweller  with  Dante  Rossetti  for  a 
time  in  his  Chelsea  house — but  in  these 
years  seldom  seen  in  London,  since  he 
lives  quietly  near  Box  Hill.  He  has  a 
singular  fascination  for  other  men  of  his 
craft.  His  novels  are  sui  generis , a cur- 
rent of  bitter  experience  and  strange  phi- 
losophy running  through  them,  pregnant 
in  thought,  but  difficult  in  style.  The 
Egoist  is  a wonderful  vivisection  from 
real  life  of  human  self-centredness  and 
its  results,  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveril 
is  really  a clinique  in  moral  education, 
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and  The  Tragic  Comedians  is  built  upon 
the  life  experiences  and  fate  of  the  Ger- 
man socialist  Lasalle.  Mr.  Meredith  was 
himself  partly  educated  in  Germany, 
which  perhaps  gave  color  to  his  after- 
work ; he  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  pre- 
ferred to  become  a poet,  in  which  capacity 
he  made  his  entrance  into  literature.  In 
poetry  or  prose,  both  of  which  he  con- 
tinues to  write,  he  invites  the  keenest  in- 
tellectuality of  his  reader,  and  his  eager, 
fine  face,  his  charm  of  manner,  his  brill- 
iant talk,  his  subtle  sympathy,  leave  a 
strong  impression  upon  all  who  come 
within  range  of  his  personality. 

But  it  is  beyond  the  possibilities  of  a 
brief  magazine  paper  to  do  even  the  poor 
justice  of  naming  the  many  men  of  let- 
ters who  have  achieved  more  or  less  dis- 
tinction as  novelists.  One  must  not  pass 
by,  however,  James  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 
whose  Uncle  Silas  and  Checkmate  are 
known  to  hosts  of  readers;  or  George  Man- 
ville  Fenn,  with  his  varied  lines  of  work; 
or  B.  L.  Far  jeon,  whose  touching  Blade  o’ 
Grass  and  Bread-and- Cheese  and  Kisses 
and  other  Christmas  stories  caused  him  to- 
be  hailed  as  a possible  successor  of  Dick- 
ens. Edmund  Yates,  the  author  of  Black 
Sheep  and  other  famous  books,  a junior 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens and  Wilkie  Collins,  and  associate  in 
the  Post-office  Department  with  Anthony 
Trollope,  being  for  years  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Missing  Letters,  seems  to  havo 
retired  from  book-writing  with  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Personal  Reminiscences , 
and  devoted  himself  to  carrying  the  World 
newspaper  upon  his  shoulders.  His  fel- 
low-journalist George  Augustus  Sala^ 
who  has  written  more  books  on  more  sub- 
jects than  almost  any  man  of  the  time, 
now  also  among  the  veterans  with  an 
Autobiography  of  summing  up,  has  not 
of  late  added  to  his  list  of  novels.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hatton,  whose  Clytie  and  Cruet 
London  early  gave  him  position  among" 
the  novelists,  though  his  experience  and 
work  have  been  wide  and  varied,  and 
his  friendships  with  Irving  and  many  lit- 
erary people  give  him  abundant  reminis- 
cence of  interest,  has  by  no  means  reached 
the  autobiographic  age,  but  continues  to- 
produce  with  great  rapidity  a wide  vari- 
ety of  books  and  contributions  to  the  press,’ 
including  an  occasional  novel,  and  to  en- 
tertain pleasantly  at  his  home  near  Re- 
gent’s Park.  Charles  Gibbon,  the  author 
of  For  Lack  of  Gold  and  In  Honor 
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BotiiuL,  has  prod  need  nearly  k score  of  Miss  Thackeray,  as  Mrs.  Richmond 
novel?.,  of  wide  range,  and  has  a largo  Ritchie  is  still  affect ion&tely  called  by 
circle  at  readers  in  America  as  -well  as  some  tfipusdiids  of  niatlers,  is  perhaps  en- 
in  England.  Mr;  JL  W,  Lucy,  late  editor  titled  to  be  named  first  among:  the  lady 
of  the  Daifjt  News,  and  one  of  the  Miner  novelists,  as  the  daughter  of  the  king. 


aKs.  mciiMosi)  urrciitu  (akns  nuoKWUv). 

Tfywn  A pK>t<i*rjif}jK  hy  KrcdMtV  HhRyter,  T#pfr'Ok 


circle  of  Punch,  has  Ayrittyu  ,a  novel  of  One  can  m no  wise  forget  that  she  is 
Parliamentary  ]\icrGid<‘on  Plci/cc,  among  Thackeray  s daughter  . her  books,  arid 
hi*  other  tours  tie dlbtaiiuiz  it,  like  still  inure  her  chhrdiiirg  priyste  letters, 
all  Lis  work,  toa  stenbg»bpit«fr,  Mv.  .T.  Ii.  show  often  that  aibfrsmue  ioueh  of  the 
Shortbotjse.,  whose  Jtokn.  PiSflemnt  made  hand  that  is  dead ; she  <dp*fikhc|(  her  fa - 
so  great  a success,  is  not  a Londoner,  hot  tln-rs  memory  as  n worship,  and  all  stbout 
a Birruinghain  nierchaot,  ,Tbe,ab<ht,y;-  her  are  vikens  of  hfpi , and  this  doughty 
tuoQS:  authors  of,  ^i^iafcth  unA  o(  M(irh  hilic  lad,  running  about.  \vith  his  cider 
j Rutherford  still  preserve  a striet  inWff-  sister  He&tife r;  b Wilburn  TluMikeru-v  Denis 
nil st  Ritchie  (the  middle  name  from  b^ni*  Du- 
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val).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ritchie — he  is  an  offi- 
cial in  the  India  Office,  who  has  himself 
a keen  and  clever  pen  when  he  lets  it 
play — lived  for  some  years  in  a delightful 
little  house  in  Young  Street,  Kensington, 
two  hundred  years  old,  nearly  across  from 
the  old  Thackeray  home.  The  long,  low 
drawing-room  in  this  pleasant  house 
opened  out  at  the  end  upon  one  of  those 
delicious  bits  of  greenery  which  one  finds 
hidden  away  in  London  as  in  no  other 
city,  with  a tree  here  and  there,  into 
whose  branches  the  little  people  could 
be  tossed  up;  and  in-doors  and  out,  of 
an  afternoon,  a charming  circle  of  people 
would  occasionally  come  together.  With- 
in were  treasures  innumerable  — the  sil- 
ver Mr.  Punch  presented  to  Thackeray 
by  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  many  of  his 
sketches  and  autographs,  and,  most  in- 
teresting of  all,  that  book  of  memora- 
bilia presented  to  Thackeray’s  daughter 
by  his  school-mate  and  life-long  chum, 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  known  in  letters  as 
the  first  translator  of  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar-Khayyam,  who  seemed  to  have  an 
early  prescience  of  his  friend’s  after-fame. 
“I  promised  it  to  you  as  a. legacy,”  he 
wrote  her  some  years  before  he  died  ; 
“why  should  you  not  have  it  now  ?”  In 
this  precious  scrap-book  is  Thackeray’s 
first  work  of  art — a picture  of  a real  red 
British  soldier,  done  in  wafers  with  the 
help  of  a little  pencilling,  achieved  at  the 
early  age  of  six  ; his  own  contemporary 
sketch  of  that  fight  at  school  in  which  his 
nose  was  literally  broken,  afterward  re- 
produced with  The  Orphan  of  Pimlico 
sketches;  and  many  letters,  as  a school- 
boy and  struggling  youth,  showing  much 
the  same  touch  and  quite  the  same  kind  of 
humor  that  were  afterward  to  become  fa- 
mous the  world  over. 

Of  late  years  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  health  has 
not  been  strong,  and  the  family  have  left 
their  dearly  beloved  London  for  the  sub- 
urban home  of  the  Ritchies,  not  far  from 
town,  at  Wimbledon  Park.  She  herself, 
one  of  the  “ not  pretty  but  precious”  kind 
of  women  who  are  most  liked  and  loved, 
tall,  as  becomes  her  father’s  daughter,  and 
with  a friendly  manner,  bubbling  over 
with  the  “generous  instincts”  her  father 
saw  in  the  child  Annie,  and  a pleased  and 
mobile  face,  has  “the  gift  of  friendship” 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  seems  in 
talk  to  bestow  herself  in  an  overflowing 
and  ever-ready  sympathy.  Most  of  her 
stories,  she  once  told  me,  are  worked 


from  suggestions  of  people,  incidents, 
scenes,  associated  with  her  earlier  years 
— in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Normandy — 
called  out  from  dim  recesses  of  the  mem- 
ory, and  created  into  full  life  again  with 
the  magic  of  the  pen.  The  Village  on 
the  Cliff  was  the  fruit  of  brief  visits  in 
Normandy  while  a child,  and  again 
after  her  father’s  death,  and  the  writing 
of  it  was  a respite  from  sorrow.  Her 
Old  Kemington  has  for  background  the 
scenes  most  familiar  to  her  childhood. 
How  she  writes  she  herself  can  scarcely 
tell.  “Something  strikes  me,”  she  said 
once,  “and  I write  it  down,  and  theu 
patch  the  little  scraps  all  together.”  The 
process  of  suggestion  is  even  more  puz- 
zling to  her  than  to  most  writers.  “It 
is  generally  some  vague  thing,  when 
E — — is  playing,  or  the  room  is  quiet, 
or  somebody  says  something  suggestive.” 
“I  remember,”  she  wrote  not  long  since, 
“ reading  the  first  two  or  three  pages  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde , and  putting  the 
book  down  because  I had  just  invented  a 
story — or  rather  it  had  come  to  me  with  a 
flash,  the  very  best,  most  delightful  story 

I had  ever  thought  of How  bitterly 

disappointed  I was  when,  reading  a little 
further,  I found  it  was  the  very  story  I had 
just  thought  out,  and  which  the  opening 
had  suggested — there  was  just  enough  dif- 
ference for  me  to  realize  that  it  was  my 

own,  in  a way It  shows  how  silent 

and  subtle  ideas  are,  and  how  quickly 
they  come  into  one’s  mind.”  I recall  an- 
other instance,  much  in  the  fashion  of  her 
charming  modern  fairy  tales,  when,  sit- 
ting once  before  the  hearth  fire  in  Young 
Street,  I was  telling  little  Hester  an  Ad- 
irondack story  of  how  a poor  mouse 
jumped  from  liis  home  in  a log  into  the 
camp  fire,  whereto  her  mother,  overhear- 
ing,  gave  the  pretty  ending:  “But  you 
know,  Hester,  that  wasn’t  the  end  of  the 
little  mouse;  for  a dear  white  mouse  ran 
out  from  the  fire.” 

We  shall  know  no  more  in  this  life  the 
kindly  smile  and  stately  presence  of  that 
dear  woman  4 ‘ the  author  of  John  Halifax , 
Gentleman who  has  passed  from  among 
us  since  this  paper  was  first  written.  But 
who  that  knew  her  can  ever  forget  the 
tall,  gray -eyed,  silver-haired,  motherly 
woman,  gentle  and  pleasant  in  speech,  yet 
firm  withal  and  of  wholesome  resolute- 
ness of  purpose,  who  made  her  home  in 
the  pleasant  Kentish  country,  ten  miles 
southeast  of  London,  a place  of  pleasant 
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pilgrimage  for  so  many  loving  friends. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  association  of  the  name, 
Dinah  Maria  Mulock— ■ of  late  years  Mrs. 
George  Lillie  Craik— but  I often  thought 
of  her  as  the  Dinah  of  Adam  Bede  grown 
beyond  the  story,  mellowed  and  matron- 
ly with  the  lapse  of  years. 

Indeed  the  spirit  of  John 
Halifax , Gentleman , the 
book  which  first  gave  her 
fame,  is  the  same  spirit 
which  wrought  in  Dinah 
Morris  “the  fruit  of  good  y':’.', 
living.*’  Though  Bristol 
claims  her  from  her  early 
residence  there,  she  came 
from  the  region  of  Adam 
Bede,  where  Dinah  is  a fre- 
quent name,  having  been  SB 

born  in  Stoke,  Stafford- 
shire, in  1826.  Her  person- 
ality was  somewhat  hidden  / ^ 

behind  u the  author  of  I 

John  Halifax, Gentleman," 
which  name  appears  on  most 
of  her  title-pages;  but  this  I 
habit,  as  it  grew  to  be,  came  v - • ' 

from  a publisher's  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  sue-  - i 

cess  of  that  early  book.  She  y\yy  - 
herself  cared  less  for  name 
< »r  fame  than  for  good  works  ; , : > 

her  novels  had  always  pur- 
pose, and  the  highest  pur- 
pose, and  in  all  her  writing 
patience  had  its  perfect  work. 

She  was  a long  time  44  think- 
ing out"  her  stories,  and 
copied  again  and  again,  in  that  singular- 
ly neat  and  characteristic  hand  of  Iters, 
until  her  work  “ just  suited  her,"  This 
was  slow  fashioning,  when,  as  in  her  lat- 
ter days,  there  was  only  an  hour  or  so  a 
week  free  from  household  and  charitable 
cares.  Her  stories,  in  fact,  proceed  from 
purpose,  growing  always  from  a central 
principle  or  thought  which  she  seeks  to 
illustrate,  and  in  view  of  which  she  se- 
lects or  invents  characters  and  the  in- 
cidents. Thus  John  Halifax , Gent  le- 
mon, was  planned  and  titled  to  show 
how  the  thought  of  being  a gentleman 
should  carry  a man  through  .all  circum- 
stances of  poverty  and  adversity*  and 
the  incident  of  the  bread  riots  and  the 
burning  of  the  mill  she  found  in  the  an- 
nual registers  of  the  period  which  she  was 
studying  for  mise  en  scene . She  gave  to 
all  details  the  most  conscientious  care.  I 
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trivial  help.  Her  home.  “The  Corner 
House,1*  was  altogether  delightful;  and 
though  her  husband  was  a prosperous 
man  of  business,  a partner  in  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  she  had,  I believe,  taken  the 
fancy  of  building  it  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  her  books.  It  was  set  in  sunny  gar- 
dens, where  two  country  roads  crossed, 
and  on  that  side  of  the  house  which  faced 
tlie  main  garden  was  a cozy  recess  in  the 
brick  wall,  called  “Dorothy's  Parlor." 
built  for  the  out  door  play-house  of  the 
little  adopted  daughter  who  made  sun- 
shine in  the  home,  and  used  often  in 
pleasant  weather  for  a work-room  by  Mrs. 
Oraik.  Within  it  was  built  into  the  wall 
the  legend.  “Dens  lure  otia  fecit"  (God 
made  this  rest),  which  years  ago  she  se- 
lected as  the  motto  for  her  home,  should 
she  ever  build  one,  with  on  either  side  the 
initials  of  her  husband  and  herself.  In 
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invention,  a careful  and 
sympathetic  nicety  of  de- 
tail, and  a high  literary 
quality  that  are  remarka- 
ble indeed.  And  all  this 
she  has  done  through  sor- 
rows bravely  borne  and  re- 
sponsibilities cheerfully  ac- 
cepted, which  may  not  be 
spoken  of  here,  but  ■which, 
if  known,  would  make  her 
dearer  than  before  to  those 
who  kno  w her  only  through 
her  books,  and  admired  of 
all  who  can  admire  woman- 
ly pluck  and  devotion.  But 
her  cheerful  presence  is  a 
delight  to  all  her  friends, 
and  neither  hard  work  nor 
the  wear  of  life  seems  to  dim 
her  spirit.  Mrs.  Olipharit 
is  now  a woman  of  nearly 
sixty,  having  been  born  in 
1828,  near  Musselburgh,  in 
Midlothian,  not  in  Liver- 
pool, as  is  in  some  places 
stated.  Her  first  work, 
Pages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland  of 
Surmyside , which  won  in- 
stant approval  for  its  tern 
der  humor  and  deep  in- 
sight into  Scottish  character,  appeared  in 
1849.  when  she  was  not  yet  twenty-one, 
but  it  was  the  several  novels  in  the  series 
of  '‘Chronicles of  Carlingford,” published 
between  1862  and  1866,  that  gave  her  per- 
manent fame.  In  the  thirty-nine  years 
of  her  literary  life  scarcely  a year  has 
passed  without  its  novel,  and  in  some 
there  have  been  more  than  one,  for  she  has 
written  more  than  forty  novels;  besides 
tins,  her  biographies  alone — of  St,  Francis 
d' Assisi,  of  Edira  rd  Irving,  of  The  Makers 
of  Florence , anti  The  Makers  of  Venice — 
would  have  sufficed  to  give  her  name  in 
letters;  and  she  has  also  edited  the  series 
of  “Foreign  Classics  for  English  Read- 
ers,'’ writing  herself  the  volumes  on 
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the  mantel  of  the  pleasant  dining-room 
were  wrought  the  mottoes,  “ East  or  West, 
hame  is  best,”  and  “Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread”;  but  the  shrine  and  home- 
room of  the  house  was  the  long,  pleasant 
drawing-room,  part  music-room,  part  li- 
brary, Filled  with  books  and  pictures, 
where  the  mistress  of  the  house  \v as  seen 
at  her  best.  When  she  passed  away,  sud- 
denly, yet  knowingly  and  very  cheerful- 
ly—the  last  words  on  her  lips  the  desire 
that  the  curtains  should  be  lifted,  “for  I 
love  to  look  at  the  trees"-~she  left  a great 
sorrow  in  many  lives,  and  yet  great  joy 
in  the  memory  of  her  friendship.  The 
hymn  of  peaceful  content  which  was 
sung  at  her  desire  at  the  leave-taking  was 
a true  expression  of  her  life, 

Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphani,  born  Margaret 
QBphant  Wilson.  & a Londoner  only  as 
the  Queen  is,  her  home  being  at  Windsor, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  gray  old  castle. 

Her  readers  have  good  reason  to  be  fond 
of  her,  for  with  a record  of  literary  pro- 
ductiveness vying  with,  if  not  exceeding, 

that  of  any  living  writer  of  English,  she  mou*  productiveness  has  been  attainec 
has  sustained  throughout  an  originality  by  persistent  steadfastness  of  application 
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make  & mile.  Summer  or 
winter,  in  ra  in  *>r  sdtf  or 
show,  Miss  does 

he*  halfordl©  before  twwl 
half  mile  after  breakfast, 
previous  to  beginning 
work.  toiichintf  aii  index 
dial  at-  ttvY bottom  of  the 
path  t«  make  sure  of  her 
r(H»ord.  Wb«n  tired  at  her 
desk  she  also  takes  a few 
tyrfrSi.  AftJkr  iuiieheon.  in 
the  nfkrnoQri,  iv  carriage 
drum  of  amofde  of  hours 
end shV  inehlorital  walk  give 
f nnher  mjroat ioa,  at 

«luMKfiint«  she  repeats  the 
morning  walk.  Otlier«i.«e 
Uiun,  this  she.  works  all  the 
tJmts  fort-n.ii/u.  afternoon, 
add.  evening.  giving  to  the 
■■ -■:><>  of  the  Egyptian  Ex 
plotvlirtn  Fund,  of  which 
alio  « the  founder  mul  one 
d Ute  hunoravv  sectaries,- 
in.  the  writing  of  letters 
and  articles,  time ami'  work 
worth  some  hundreds  of 
•poilud*  a,  year.  In  start 
»ng  a novel,  which.  she 
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indignantly  declared  that  he  would  bet*  of  people  was  the  real  start  of  the 
for  every  word  of  it.  Her  eharac-  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  which,  with 
■e  almost  never  mil  people,  but  they  the  help  of  Mr,  Stuart  Poole,  who  became 
•ten  suggested  by  glimpses  of  real  the  Other  honorary  secretary*  Sir  Eras- 
in  travel  or  society,  which  give  mus  Wilson,  and  others,  and  in  America 
hints  to  the  imagination  than  the  of  Rev.  Dr.  Winslow,  has  uncovered  Ta- 

nis,  and  showed  us  in  its 
ruins  Israel's  Zoan.  Miss 
Edwards  is  now  an  author- 
ity on  hieroglyphics,  and  in 
her  borne  the  favorite  cor- 
ner is  Little  Egypt,”  with 
its  transferred  antiquities. 
Her  scholarship  has  been 
acknowledged  in  several 
degrees  from  American  col- 
leges, notably  LL.P.  from 
Smith  College,  and  L.H.D. 
from  Columbia  at  its  cen- 
tenary. Miss  Edwards, 
with  her  strong,  keen,  fine 
face,  is  a fitting  type  of  the 
woman  scholar,  a scholar 
made  by  hard  study,  but  a 
writer  born,  since  she  wrote 
her  first  novel  “before  she 
could  write,”  when  four 
years  old,  printing  the  let- 
ters and  making  pictures; 
printed  a long  poem  at 
eleven  : and  at  twel  ve  wrote 
an  elaborate  historical  nov- 
el, which  was  published  se- 
rially in  a Loudon  penny 
weekly. 

Mrs.  E,  Lynn  Linton, 
whose  incisive  and  aggres- 
sive work  in  the  periodi- 
cals has  made  her  one  of 
more  commonplace  the  most  noteworthy  writers  of  the  day, 
i near  friends.  Once  aside  from  her  achievements  as  a nov- 
ty,  the  story  tells  it-  elist,  though  now  sixty -six  years  old, 
ures.  and  describes  never  lets  her  pen  flag,  and  is.  like  Mrs, 
(\  and  reports  them;  GHphant,  one  of  the  busiest  of  writers, 
ms,  and  writes  them  Ever  since  she  was  twenty-three,  when 
r>f  being  author,  act-  injudicious  investments  swept  away  her 
stagc-muimger,  and  patrimony,  she  1ms  earned  her  own  living 
ue.  This  is  exhaust-  with  her  pen,  and  it  is  a favorite  boast 
it  of  the  work  is  ro~  with  her  that  she  has  never  once  kept  the 
ire  careful  portions  press  waiting.  While  in  London  she  is 
times.  Other  work  one  of  the  cityful  of  people  housed  in  that 
iml  Miss  Edwards's  great  apartment  - house  overlooking  St. 
as  been  Egyptology.  James's  Park.  Rul  Mrs.  Linton  has  been 
made  Egypt  real  to  and  is  much  of  a traveller,  and  spends 
icd  fired  with  the  much  of  her  time  in  Scotland  or  abroad, 
it  mounds  covering  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  clergyman 
gnant  at  the  destruc-  of  a Lake  Country  parish,  born  on  the 
ic  native  fetlaheen.  shores  of  Derwent- Water*  at  Keswick, 
h she  sent  to  a mum  Her  early  novels  showed  the  tendency  of 
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to  be  big  boys,  that,  at  the  encouragement 
of  her  husband,  she  took  seriously  to  writ- 
ing. George  Henry  Lewes  advised  her  to 
look  for  material  in  the  strong  impres- 
sions of  youth,  and  having  sunny  memo- 
ries of  a visit  in  France,  she  placed  her 
third  or  fourth  novel  in  that  country, 
and  set  herself  a precedent  which  she  has 
since  pleasantly  followed.  As  the  au- 
thor of  Patty  and  other  novels  she  has 
achieved  pleasant  success,  and  many  of 
her  stories  have  been  the  fruit  of  trav- 
el, of  which  she  and  her  husband  are 
fond.  Together  they  have  made  also  sev- 
eral books  of  description,  such  as  Through 
Normandy  and  In  the  Ardennes.  Real 
people  sometimes,  but  not  often,  furnish 
characters  for  her  fiction.  She  is  an  in- 
defatigable worker,  despite  headaches  and 
frequent  illnesses,  and  she  takes  much 
delight  in  her  work.  She  has  an  easy, 
agreeable  style,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  recognition  of  it  in  At 
the  Red  Glove , published  anonymously 
in  this  Magazine,  came  from  a correspond- 
ent in  California,  who  placed  the  author- 
ship at  once. 

The  catalogue  of  successful  women 
novelists  is  even  greater  in  England  than 
that  of  men,  and  mere  mention  is  but 
poor  apology  to  the  reader  or  to  them  in 
lack  of  more  adequate  attention.  Miss 
Braddon,  now  Mrs.  John  Maxwell,  whose 
stories  of  Lady  Audley's  Secret  and  Au- 
rora Floyd  have  steadily  held  that  ex- 
traordinary success  which  they  won  near- 
ly thirty  years  ago,  is  first  among  women 
novelists  and  vies  with  Wilkie  Collins 
among  the  men  as  a writer  of  strong  sensa- 
tional novels;  she  lives  at  Richmond,  up 
the  Thames,  dispensing  hospitality  from 
Lichfield  House,  the  old  seat  of  the  bishops 
of  Lichfield,  and  adds  yearly  to  the  long 
list  of  works  of  fiction,  of  which  each  one 
whets  the  appetite  of  her  readers  for  the 
next.  “Ouida”  is  her  rival  in  popularity. 
Though  a resident  in  Florence,  Miss  De  la 
Ramee  is  also  a Londoner  in  the  season, 
taking  up  her  residence  for  the  time  be- 
ing at  the  Langham  Hotel.  Miss  Rhoda 
Broughton,  author  of  Cometh  up  as  a 
Flower , lives  at  Oxford,  but  comes  up  to 
London  occasionally;  Helen  Mather,  bet- 
ter known  as  Mrs.  Reeve,  author  of  Coinin' 1 
thro ’ the  Rye , is  a London  resident:  both 
these  writers  have  obtained  wide  popular- 
ity within  little  more  than  ten  years.  In 
quite  another  field  was  the  work  of  Miss 


Margaret  Veley,  who  became  a favorite 
novelist  with  Coimhill  readers.  Miss 
Veley,  who  began  to  write  as  a small 
child,  came  up  to  London  from  an  Essex 
country  town  a few  years  ago,  and  with 
only  a provincial  experience  like  the 
Brontes,  wrote  the  strong  story  of  For 
Percival , and  afterward  turned  to  a sun- 
nier vein  in  her  charming  tale  of  A Gar- 
den of  Memories.  Her  poems,  particu- 
larly “The  Level  Land,”  showed  a deep 
poetic  gift,  and  her  recent  death  has  been 
a sad  loss  to  literature,  and  to  the  many 
friends  who  honored  and  loved  her  brave, 
strong,  and  tender  spirit.  Miss  Char- 
lotte M.  Yonge,  who  lives  in  Hampshire, 
just  out  of  London,  now  past  sixty-five, 
has  been  a most  prolific  writer,  winning 
hosts  of  loving  readers  by  her  Daisy 
Chain , from  which  profits  of  £2000  are 
said  to  have  gone  to  the  building  of  the 
missionary  college  in  New  Zealand,  and 
by  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe}  whose  proceeds 
fitted  out  The  Southern  Cross  mission- 
ary schooner  for  the  use  of  Bishop  Sel- 
wyn,  and  adding  to  such  books  as  these, 
admirable  work  in  history,  juvenile  liter- 
ature, and  missionary  biography.  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey,  an  Irish  lady  living  in  Ken- 
sington, of  pleasant  hospitality,  author  of 
A House  of  Cards , The  Question  of  Cain , 
and  other  novels,  is  also  an  indefatigable 
worker  in  other  fields,  an  accomplished 
translator  who  has  “done  into  English” 
many  of  the  most  important  French  and 
Italian  books  of  the  day,  a writer  for  the 
periodical  press,  and  a “reader”  whose 
judgment  commands  respect  among  pub- 
lishers. “ Theo  Gift”  is  the  worn  de  plume 
scarcely  concealing  Miss  Theodora  Havers, 
now  the  wife  of  Professor  D.  C.  Boulger, 
himself  a writer  and  an  authority  on  Chi- 
nese subjects;  she  has  a most  interesting 
personal  history,  having  passed  her  child- 
hood in  one  of  the  smaller  islands  of  Ocean- 
ica,  where  her  parents  were  living  when 
she  was  born,  and  her  Pretty  Miss  Bellew 
and  succeeding  novels  have  won  for  her 
a pleasant  reputation.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hector, 
better  known  to  readers  of  The  Wooing 
o't  and  Her  Dearest  Foe  as  Mi's.  Alex- 
ander, lias  returned  from  long  residence 
abroad,  and  settled  down  as  a London 
resident  in  Maida  Vale.  These  are  but  a 
few  among  those  of  whom  readers  would, 
I am  sure,  gladly  hear  more,  that  those 
who  are  friends  through  their  books  might 
know  something  of  their  personality. 
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SKETCHES  OF  CAPRI. 

BY  MARY  E VANDYKE. 

T is  a curious  bit  of  land,  this  ancient  and  formed  the  terminating  point.  of  one 
"Island  of  Goats.  Geologists  tell  us  great  spur  of  the  Apennines.  Then  t hew 
lat  away  back  in  the  ages  when  the  came  a day  when  the  earth  was  rent  and 
ortd  was  young.  Capri  was  a part  of  the  the  mountains  torn  l>v  the  volcanic  forces 
■omontory  of  Ateneo,  now  called  Massa,  that  are  ever  sporting  with  the  shores  of 
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the  r;f  Nii  oJe.v?;ii}il  Oapri  was  left  like 
a sentinel  rock  fur  out  at  sea.’  ^:p&cate<l 
fofeve^'.'.'from  .ibfe  mainland  to  whteh.  it 
belongs..  f . 

Capri  la  not  up  Italian  Maud- that 
it  wa#  brokfUi  froin  the  g 

that  it  stands  close  by  the  Italian  show, 
and  that  .tjs  inliahitants  speak  the  &>ffc 
tongue  of  Italy,.  -is  th$  right 

word,  for  Capri  do&fc  not  life  like  ^ gteaen 
oasis  on  a waste  of  W a v>w , bu  t s tai * d & w i tl i 
its  fountain -steeps  Isilt  upnght  in  therm* 
There  are  grassy  slope*  where  thte  orange 
blooms  and  the  Tine  clings*  but  three-quar- 
ters of  tbei&lapd  ai^grinp  precipitous  rock 
which  deties  the  foot  of  man  or  beast  to 

scale.it-  ■ ' \ /■  \ { 1 ; ^ 

0u&  is  *tru$k  most  of  alt  by  the  Eastern 
appeatf&hed  te  £ the  islands  It* two  vjl lages 
and  the TO&dU  l^^tyvg  to  the^n  disimeb 
ly  difFerebt  in  artdiitei6tur^dnd  plan  from 
thfe  s>ri  ihfe 

Oapri  and  Anaeupri  would  not  be  out  of 
place  I f they  wem  in  I Virgin  k ov  m the 
Land  oC  iho  ?u}o 

Augustus  O-WNUf-  built  a villa  here,  to 
which  lie  g/Tasiofutl ly  ivi \ miwlru i weary 
of  the  eares  of  empire  But  the  tuitive.  of 
afi  others  w hich  >s  most  intimately  cun- 
heefed  w Up  Cuprite:  that  of  the  infamous 
.TPihWi,us;i-  uii  ihtprcHS  fuvs  #ip/fy- 

rant  left/  upoit  fhe  ^laud  that  after  the 
. lajteife/.oC'-  las  name  is 

still  fuiiiilihr  to  the  in habi iunt^/Wlinfypen’ 

; ;*/ii  thjeic  children  afrer  him.  The  wwih 
. however, ;te  iisnaUy  cbn  upted  iiito  Tim  - 
heriu.  Tlhnrius  built  twelve  pa  banes  on 
variotte  pans  of  tiro  island.  The***  ho 
mutied  Ifffer  the  twelve  particular  ili-. 
vhteites  whose,  favor  tie  most'  (tesiml, 


, Suetmmis  give*  us  a wonderful  account 
*jf  * th£  •iplif jidbrs-  •.  bf  these  edifices,  their 
marble  walls  ami  coUmUis,  and  the  feasts 
aiid  orgies  that  they  saw.  Man  gum  has 
given  the  larger  part  of  a volume  to  the 

seehes  existed  Upon  the  during 

the  tyrant's  long  sty  (idrbd  but  inany  of 
the  chapters  are  filled  with  stories  either 
) too  disgusting  or  too  terrible  to  read. 

After  the  death  of  Tibeiiits  the  Senate 
ordered  his  palaces  to  be  destroy^,  and 
UiLs  accounts  Tor  the  mined  eoiiditlon  of 
that  might  have;  excelled 
till  iity  and  gmudeur  any  of  the  ancient 
palaces  winch  shi)  sUmd  upon  the  neigh- 
boring mat).  Unul.  Of.  each  of  the  villas, 
&$  traei^  itilVrittnkm  | Inti  * 

the  ruins :■  Avfaieh  nr^  worthy  a visit 
actvtiio&e  ?jf  of  Jo  lo- 

cated mx  tlm  '$$ exh^ui.ty  of  the  i^T 
andt-iiJid  tin  height  wbicti  commands 
a xnew  of  the  mai  i i-land,  of  the  i^latul 
i^ml  of  the  beautiful' 'bay  for  .miles 
about.  Of  the  ive  edih<te  wherein 

Tiberius  held  his  bunous  orgies,  and 
wie *iv  he  held  Uk*  tribum*l?i  which  nearly 
always  ended  in  the  »x>iidemnatioa  of  Ins 
. vielims,  little  remains  now  save  a number 
of  vaulted  chambers,  the  use  of  which  can 
xmlv  be  guessed  at.  Some  of  them  have 
becit  converted  ixit<>  cow  stables,  aiid  pa- 
tient kino  find  tliemsolvch*  sheltered  in 
halls  where  an  cmj>eror  once  dwelt.  On 
the  higlie«st  point  of  the  mountain  is  a 
little,  chapel  called  Santa  Mferia  del  Sac- 
cor»o,  ahdL  luw  an  old  hermit  invites  the 
vikitw  to  iascribc*  his  name  upon  the  ire-' 
gi50:r.  white  a printed  sign  in  French, 
English,  ami  German  requests  him  t«> 
Ufavc  a Atnall  sum  for  the  benefit  of  thia 
of  the  height.  From  the  oliapel 
it  is  but  a monMft/s;  walk  to;  what  us  call- 
ed. the  3alh>  of  Til^rius. ; This  .is  a poin  t 
ncur  nu  /.vu*  hut  bono*ui-ligl)t,  where,  ac.- 
cordtiig  ' to  the  tynant  hud  the 

• vkarpik'’^  to  »io^tb 

thtowii  dhwh  upfui  the  nicks  l>eloW< 
Wlieh^  l^u^-'wi«rodr4'g|recl  • 

mm  the  wmi  by  soldiers  ur ’du'il  with  iron 
picks.  It  vra>;  this  boHCUii-  light  that  gave 

the  angurv  of  the  death  of  TilHjrius. 
I>uriu’g  his  liagt  iUrui^:  iv  portion  of  the 
lower  rVlh  arul  the  vvrs  f<>reto(d  the  dcath 

}Jtc 

The  highest  point  ngm*  f>pn  Mtuiie 
Scdhteip  which  rises  Jcet  hhovb  the 
xvf  hire  Thte  moimtaiii  stetids 
opjyoHUe  mui  conimamls  the  western  part 
of  iiw'  Island;  as  I41  of  the 
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Viil*<rf  Jove.,  does  the  Pastenu  The  lazy  into  contact.  with  some  of  the  rarest  of 
vhitor  to  Capri  usually;,  uesrims  Mottle  Cels  »>f  mo  urn. i .soeiie'r'y-  known..  S<> 
Sok:jx>.  ifc.ink.ing-  that  t-mnurh.  may  be  ett-  ■ where  hi  hi.-  world  is  thou-  aught  resent- ■■ 
joyed  from  lower  heights.;  but  the  exier-  bling  ibi*  famous  Bjae  Grotto  of  the  j'tit-i 
jL^ti*'-  nut*  i*  richly  repaid  by  the  sensation  and  of  Capri. 


which  oottnex  when  lift  itauda  upon  the  Thh ;po£ftiT»W-;b#  the 

rocky  height  amt  looks  down  at  the  little  nted  in  the  rocky  cliff  which  ftu-es  the. 
islaiitl  lietteath  liis  fyet..  ft  seeims  so  small,  tutrih-'af  fh*t  Western  extremity  of  tjjriti  M- 
wtih  its  three  tnijess  of  length,  ami  its  aibl,  is  phHiups  thrw  feet  in  iK'igfck  umi 
average' sviiit-fc  of  less  than  nm\  while  tin-  not  mofc  than  five  in  width,  When  the 


MM 
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elevation  is so  great,  and  the  view  around  -seai  i*  high  it  cannot  W siitorwl  at  all 
so  rjyit  ami  magnificent.  The  path  up  The  tiiariharn  who  eoridiikts  the  parly 
thn  mowttaiti  is  also  beautiful  and  inter-  through  this  apert'm'e— ai“«i  there  must,  be 
esting  C;  but  tbi^e  in  the  lioAt^tias  all  tl»at  he  eiin 

'Jlse  view  foitii  Monte  Solarc*  embrace#  do  to  ufteet  av»  erilvsaiioe  •without-  having 
in  its  the  whole  of  the  Bay  of  .Na-  his  frail  craft  dashed  in  piece#  The  vis-- 

Wvdf  that  of  Salerno,  as  far  as  . itnrx  are  obliged;  upon  their  W ks 

the  ruins  of  PtrjfifHHi.  in  the  bottom  of  the  bout,  while  the  imx- 

"Rie  inhfthtirKnts  pf-'Cstpri  Sfcr  that  tbtnr  rtnary. , talcing  adraiUagp  t?f  the  Wa  ve  as 
island  .-re  both  upon  grottos  and  support-  if  rises,  a nd  (adding  *V»  to  the  nwH;  .guides 
•d  by  natural  Arches,  like  tin;  sin jetVuies  her  by  a dealer. ms  shove  inbi  ffc»>  eaten., 
"f  men.  This  is  perhaps  an  exaggUtUiTon,.  Here  \‘>t  ,t-  moment  !m  eyes  are  i Imre  led 
hid  ill  ahitig:  (h«  rM-liy  slioreA  there  atto  by n OfthttU?*  k! hBF'stioiOf. .l-bwy.;itG!CK>m-' 
C-i»u;iT:tl  . irvnttoH.  •ami  in  (lie  centre.  of  uiodido  lle-niH-tres  to  it.  and  (lieu  the 
the  is;  oi.h  « descent  may  Is*  made  for  Visitor  finds  himself  in  a lake  of  limpid 
into  the  Itowrls  of,  thy  water;  whose  hi  he  /i# hliijt of  the  #ky,  and 
of  (he  .Stalactite#;.  : who^yfieen'istjidtbl:  molten  siTyi#-. ."■  Tin* 
Tli^'.^^t . a^dhtk'/.'fye'  visit  to  making  the  effect  isdthh^biahalrle.  Objects  tupped  lift; 
** Of  the  islaridywhj.eft  i#  tfe  ffUfUr,  the  feint  and'. oars,  ;yrfe  hovered 
an  excursion  that  brings  the  traveller  with.  this,  silvery  J&eeiy  wliih-  tin  rot*-- 
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rinaro,  $ ho  plunges  in  for  ih»-  prSK#1  \ 

of  visitors,  moe 

clad  in  a garment  of  Hashing  i 

light  The  whole*  extent  of  the 
grotto  is  100  feet  by  175,  and  the 
roof  of  ribbed  and  groined  nat- 
ural arches  shares  the  blue  effulgence  of  others  like  a delicate  fringe,  above  the 
the  water  beneath.  visitor's  head. 

Besides  the  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri,  there  The  Arco  Naturale  is,  perhaps,  after  the 
are  along  its  coasts  a series  of  others,  grottos,  the  next  greatest  wonder  of  mit* 
each  of  which  seems  to  take  the  blue  wa*  Ural  scenery  that  Capri  affords.  Just  by 
ters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  convert  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mitromania  two 
them  into  a tint  peculiar  to  itself.  The  great  pointed  rocks  rise  from  the  sea  to 
Green  Grotto,  on  the  south  side  of  the  t lie  height  of  more  than  a hundred  feet, 
island,  with  its  waters  of  the  purest  em-  and  in  one  is  a natural  arch  so  regular 
erald  hue,  ranks  next  in  beauty  to  the  and  symmetrical  in  its  proportions  as  to 
Blue  Grotto.  It  can,  however,  be  enter-  suggest  the  hammer  and  chisel  of  the 
ed  without  difficulty  through  a lofty  arch"*  mason. 

way,  ami  the  effect,  though  grand  and  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Capri  is 
beautiful,  is  not  marvellous.  There  is  the  well  proportioned  to  the  limited  area  of 
White  Grotto,  where  the  water  seems  like  the  little  isle.  There  are  perhap*  between 
milk;  and  the  Red  Grotto,  where  the  roof  four  and  live  thousand  souls.  These  are 
is  spangled  with  red  crystals  in  the  lime*  not  quite  equally  divided  between  the 
stone  rock.  There  is  also  the  Grotto  of  towns  of  Capri  and  Aimeapri,  the  former 
Ferns,  and  along  the  shore  as  well  as  in  boasting  a population  of  24(H),  while  the 
the  centre  of  the  island  are  grottos  where  latter  has  but  1800.  Capri  is  to  a great 
in  some  places  the  crystal  stalactites  extent  the  most  active  and  important  of 
hang  like  great  pointed  columns,  and  in  the  two  villages,  for  the  Grand  Marina, 
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where  all  the  boats  land,  lies*  ai  the  foot  not  approve  of  ih^e  admiration  that  visitors 
of  .lb*  iMMght  whereon  it  stands  a>ml - -kve  deposed  to  bestow  uptm 

nearly  all  the  business  of  the  island  is  her. 

trftft's&eted  here.  Capri  architeetar&Uy  i«  Tlie  native  mbabUnnis*  of  iifcpi%  as  ?e 
a •gi'Had'.oM  relic  of  the  pa*t'.  Churches  see  them  ia-d&yv  are -a-  si  tuple  aiid  '&:jz$hiio- 
and  nionaateries  are  piled  people.  When  irritated  or  amused,  the 

private  ....dwellings*:  the  narrow  .'streets,  ilferee  anger  and  jealousy-'  of  the  Italian 
scarcely  wide  encnigh.  for  a dor Aey  with  character  will  sometimes  fsienv  them- 
loaded  panniers  to  p&&&\  mn  under  arcdies  selves,  hut  their atUtude  ii  ih&t  of 
ftiid  into  ibe  very  interior  of  building  adjuring  vvouder  apd  patient  suhserviy 
terminaitug  sometimes  in  a cAil  d^  ^i4  of  euee  toward  the  sttan gers 

unpenetrabJ»  wall,  which  obliged  tha  tray-  who  b&vil  shoscti  to  i^%nd  their 

elier  to  retrace  his  steps.  ; < :‘  home.  Capri  is  in  mmn  degree  one  of 

The  limxsn  or  public  square  of  Capri  is  the  “ Happy  Islands/4  ..All-  c-kw erf  so- 
ft plea$&ii£  l&%i}gih%-  plact>  ou-  the  after*  .iaety  aye . r^pce^uted,  lmt?  there  is  a mm- 
t>uouof  asnjtm^riiay,  ur  wither  on  the  glmg  of  ran%  and  grades  that  seems 
tfie?iifk>!x  Of  Any  .da,y,;iv>*. ;mr£iy  in  win-  strange  to  tU&  dwellers  in  large  cities. 

ter  is  it  cold  that  aut-of-  Tim  isi;&$<L  ho  th* 

dooft&  and  ai  for  rain,  .there  are  weeks  people  beUmtriug  nearly  ?di  u>  the  jkmsiMU 
a ltd  when  nondrop  ftU*,*‘iir  else  it  or  shopkeeping  Hui  ilicre  \mv*t 

.cont^i'  in  swift  briUiaut  showers,  /Which  been  marriages,  by  which  the  peasant 
soon  make  way  for  renewed  hods  hj  rtf  \ ..  mauls  of  Capri  are  entitled  to  rank  thern- 

The  ‘^wif  of  y^h^^pW  has  *&!?¥£$ sunong  ladfes  of  birth  and  station, 

of  Capri  but  it  is  a pietvfresque  vil  Oue  of  the  handsomest  private  residences 
lago,  and  the  road  to  it  lies  along  a*  ter-  or«  the  island  boasts  of  a prince'  for  ils 
.movtr*!jgtin.-<sjdel  whence  a most  beau-  master,  and  the  fair  lady  that  be  has  made 
ti/uJ,  .^btjlined.  There  is  on£  at-  Ins  wife  is  the  daughter  of  an  employe  of 

traction,  however,  that  has  taken  many  a the  telegraph  .comnitnjvwhicb,  by  means 
youth  alouy;  the  road  to  Afiacapri.  At  a of  optical  signals,  ejiables  the  inhabitants 
cozy^  used  to  be  a ,yb-iiirg  of  Capri  to  c:ommunk*ale,  in  the  case  <>f  an 

&ftjri$*a  ..mmd  '^ho  'wa«  kiwwn.  through-  emergency,  with  the  mainland.  Artists 
oni: :t;iie;:  '&ftd  indeed  far  beyond  it,  have  frequently  been  drawn  into  the  toil* 

as  This  young  lady  of  matripioriy  by  the  soft  glances  of-  their 

dispensed  [vdtip  *nd‘  oth*i~  luxttrie*,  ar-n^l  ;•;- *‘ ynociels.  • A beautiful  -villa*  .built  in 
in  n^ttrri dhe.  yisitor  aiiowed  to  guxe  Pompeiian  style,  and  not  far  from  the 
upon  tire  famous  mymty  of  Capri.  La  Or&nd  Marina,  is  ruled  i^ver  trv  a C<apmu 
ItelhC  l^rgkeriia  has  now  extern!  ihio  giri,  wife  of  the  celebrated  art^t  CherU- 
the  fefitiU  of  insttrinipiiyyaiiil  it.  is  said  h mo.  of  Rome.  .Here  aim!  there  about  the 
tl»af  ih>r  rider  of  Ebe  *coal*b lack  steed  who  island  new  and  handsome,  villas  appear., 
elaibfcs*  fhb  yemng  iudy  as  his  Wife  does  ami  one  ami  another  is  pointed  out  to  the 
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nariKR  peon  * or  xjcMt 


or  au  Italhiia  or  on  English  ignore  but,  of . whteh.'  we  'Im.ve  almost  forgotten 
dwells  with  ins  Capri, m xvi'U*.  Che  use,.  The  houses  of  Capri, vm^rucUtd 

There  b very;  little  < »f  mystery  in  these  , now  of  Uuysaiiie  uiateruil and  hi  the  same 
.marriage*  when  erne  romps  to  know  well  manner  as  were  Hie  dwellings  of  buried 
thes^  |a)r  C!apnan  i^irls,  Tfj&y  have  the  Ctytis,: 

rub  hainuy  of  die  South;  the  soft  lustrous  tom  era.  are  built  of  sb>ne  itoU  [tla^teyh 
eye*  ami  glmviug  euhm  the  l&ngijbr •ami/  Rough  &fou©s  are  piled ^ie 
t he  sway  lug  gtvaee..  A t the  same  limit . iwanheivUi  iraefe*  to 

I jmt  rmyy  $ thympufoafo  di vid^ -. to  dafo  country \ aim 

roads  of  their  native  inland  at  the  heels  which  is  abo  eouniion  fiere.  The  etVvte.es 

of  (heir  patient  are  tilled  iirwHh  «jtud  imd  watoe  cenwii&k 

and.  si rung.  They  are  (puck  and  &ppr.iC  over  vriueh  is  ifod  plaster,  and  thus  i be 
yhifivo,  ami  jt  mpurns  lflUyy  Imagi » sRi * »u  wnll^hmt  arebed  n>ufs  <>i  tit©  dwe^ib|$^. 
i/t  feriltze  that  a tiittu  thtyfairtnei*  iWoio  fljfajee 

end  it  sweet  to  make  his  home  *m  Uii* . t.hiek ness— are  cousmtHed.  Every  pan 
fair  island,  with  one  of  t hese  gentle  ifiris  *«f  the  work  is  done  in  the  most  pfnn-itiVe 
fo  share  Jus  life  There  seems  hr  W no  and  laborious  manner.  The  earth,  for 
evidence  to  shew  that  any  of  tfose  new-  msi-onee,  that  is  dug  from  the  proposed 
barn  multfcd  ifi W riew  tfrjtfr  a 

dfo.ppmnlmenf  m their  train  Hide ;' hoe,  gathered  >fo  by  the  hands,  and 

Nearly  :» 1 1 the  IuVmxh'ous  work.  sueb  as  thrown  into  it  basket,  which,  when  f5.lt  •Ah' 
jj$  performed  by  men  ebewhme  is  done  at  is  carried  away  upon  the  head.  All  this 
OapH  by  v,on?eji.  The  lVien  are  tm  tin  win  he  dope  by  women,  assisted  uecasiom 
sva  us  u.anoeri  or  iblwmien,  or  rbey  ally  by  soon*  youth  who  b;t&  escaped  eoih 
have  boon'  conscripted  into  the  Italian  script h>t»  through  mental  or  physical  inni . 
army,  Wonem  are  the  unisons  and  the  parity,  or  by  a gray  board  too  old  for  mil- 
huildpt^,  the  inriners.  atid  in  font©  in-  ikiry  sorvylce  nhd  - didU  fed"  life  upon  the 
stance*  Urn  mpehanbx  H w-<*-m>  strange  ww--  Alljho  stone  from  the  quarries  upon, 
to  ' an.  Apienton. . Irani  the  land  of 'm.a  - the  foouMuto-shk-vi*  carried  to  the  bujld^ 
ehtoe?*yv,(o  ' the  jpwkwmd  fold  upon  thy'  lUifid,  spul  xVe  haye  (re- 

primaiVe  thsluoi,  in  o)b<di  wm'k  of  (r ] 1 >p\entU~  seen  eo)  ehildreji  of  nor  more 
Icirtds  'in  doiip  herb  FxhUb  dre  ^hltivhh?d  titwh  lii  tl»b  vv^y  stones 

and  houses  are  lunli  wdh  hnplfnnout^  that  must  Jntve  weighed  twenty  to  .thii-ty* 
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pounds.  The  head  is  protected  by  a coarse  cipal  dependence  of  the  natives  is  the  fish 
turban,  upon  which  the  load  is  mounted,  they  take  from  the  sea.  which  with  a little 
The  Gaprians  seem  to  have  no  idea  that  black  bread  and  a few  beans  make  up  their 
anything  can  be  carried  any  distance  in  diet. 

the  hand.  There  can  tie  no  question  but  that  the 

One  of  the  industries  of  the  island  is  Caprians  lead  a life  of  which  want  and 
com!  fishing.  Most  of  the  coral  fishers  privation  make  up  a large  share.  Fam 
live  at  Anacapri,  and  in  the  spring  they  iliesare  divided  ; sons  and  brothers  are  in 


TIKW  IN  TBX  ISJL£  OF  CAPKI. 


take  their  boats  to  different  parts  of  the  the  army  or  upon  the  sea,  and  at  home 
Mediterranean,  usually  to  the  coast  of  even  the  black  bread  and  the  beans  are 
Africa,,  to  secure  a load  of  coral,  which  on  wanting.  At  the  same  time  they  have  their 
their  return  they  land  at  the  town  of  Torre  pleasures,  The  old  men  smoke  their  clay 
del  Greco,  where  arc  the  great  coral  man  a-  pipes,  the  old  women  gossip  and  find  tori 
factories  that  supply  the  world.  A prim  isolation  in  telling  their  troubles  while 
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they  twirl  the  strange  and  primitive  dis- 
taff by  which  all  their  spinning  is  done, 
and  the  young  men  and  maidens,  when 
the  boats  are  home,  do  their  love-making, 
and  enjoy  it  as  well  as  the  more  favored 
youths  of  other  climes,  who  are  not,  like 
the  poor  Caprians,  often  compelled  to  part 
for  months  as  soon  as  the  marriage  vows 
are  spoken.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights 
of  Capri  is  the  tarantella  danced  upon 
the  plateau  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
island,  with  the  cliff  above  the  dancers’ 
heads,  the  blue  sea  beneath  them,  and  the 
shore  of  Naples,  with  the  great  volcano 


smoking,  in  the  distance.  The  beauty  of 
this  national  dance  of  Italy  depends  upon 
the  grace  and  intelligence  of  the  dancers ; 
and  the  Caprians  do  it  well,  though  not 
like  the  trained  companies  which  have  de- 
graded the  pretty  peasant  dance  into  an 
elaborate  exhibition  for  money. 

Of  late  years  Capri  has  become  exceed- 
ingly popular  as  a resort  for  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  They  find  in 
the  deep  blue  sky,  pure  air,  and  moun- 
tain heights  a refuge  from  bronchial  dif- 
ficulties, fevers,  and  many  other  physical 
ills. 


TWILIGHT. 


BY  MRS.  COMYNS  CARR. 


rpHROUGH  silent  air,  o’er  miles  ou  miles  of  gray, 

JL  No  sound  is  heard. 

Where  to  the  quiet  plain  the  waning  day 
Whispers  her  latest  word. 

Beyond  the  dim  wide  land  serene,  the  sea 
Kisses  the  shore, 

Where  tired  waves  but  now  made  fretful  plea. 
Tossing  the  pebbles  o’er. 

Ah,  sweet  the  calm  when  back  into  the  blue 
Wild  clouds  sink  home, 

Nor  longer  mar  the  pure  undying  hue 

Deep’ning  o’er  heaven’s  dome. 

Like  dusky  phantoms  bred  of  earth’s  dark  breast. 
The  cattle  lie 

Where  once  they  wandered,  now  content  to  rest, 
Still  as  the  earth  and  sky. 

So  great  the  silence  is,  it  seems  to  grow 
Into  a sound. 

Ah,  surely  now  our  reverent  hearts  shall  know 
The  secret  earth  has  found? 

More  eloquent  the  burthened  stillness  cries 
Than  sounds  at  noon. 

And  deep’ning  brown  of  land  and  blue  of  skies, 
Soft  with  the  rising  moon, 


Reveal  at  last  the  tender  bond  that  binds 
Great  Nature’s  whole, 

As  patient  through  life’s  eager  day  love  finds 
Soul  bound  at  last  to  soul. 

Thou  dost  not  speak,  who  standest  at  my  side 
At  waning  of  the  day, 

Where  we  have  often  watched  the  eventide 
Steal  into  mystic  gray. 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  dumb,  I hear  thy  speech. 
Thy  heart  I hear. 

That  scarcely  in  the  troublous  day  could  reach 
Unto  my  deafened  ear; 

And  sweeter  words  than  all  the  word9  I know 
Thy  silence  brings. 

So  let  the  silence  to  thee  murmur  low 
The  song  my  spirit  sings. 
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BARBARA  ALLEN’S  CRUELTY ; 

OR,  THE 

YOUNG  MAN’S  TRAGEDY. 

With  Barbara  Allen  a Lamentation  for  her  Unkiudness  to  Her  Lover  and  herself. 

To  the  tunc  of  *’*  Bat'hara  Alla)/' 

• . i '«*?  Y V:  '■  •’  Y- -V  r ■ * 7 Jb,  J-  i‘-|  ;<  ' ' ‘ . • , *>  . ‘ .*  ' • • " • \'~'y 

IN  Scarlet  Town,  where  I was  bound,  All  in  the  merry  Month  of  May. 

there  was  a fair  Maid  dwelling*  when  green  leaves  they  was  springing, 

« Whom  I had  chosen  to  be  uiy  own*  This  young  man  on  lvis  Death  bed  lay, 
and  her  name  was  Barbara  Allen . for  the  love  of  Barbara  Allen. 


D joit 


Vr.R.  I 


y‘;  Q'Fi^ffat.frcr'i 


i rhariw  ■»!■'< 


r/iTNK  Vor;  a 


TOVSfJ 


&**"$ lo^ty^.  slowly  she  ygtit  up, 

to  him, 

Aivd  if!)  she  said  W\wn  *lii*  cam*  there 


unto  Jior  then;, 

iiT  ilie  :fXjb\^ii  >vheH»-  sh*  yvas  <}  vve3 1 ibfr 

You  moM  come  to  Jii v Master  'IraVv 

if  your  iiai>4e  )>e  Bn r infra 


llfr f u n 1-^x3  1 t ^ Uii fc> • ^ idv  liii^tf 

if. you ')&  fifhifytrii  Atldh'i* 

Mr  #l*vf r stdvl  I •»<'-,  o-u.r:  yijp;-  in*\ 
•.^;i»lV.  3 uhi  IVin 


For  Dea) U j$;  pyiuivd  vu  ‘ >; 

ahii  Si>m»vv  v Hi  hi  m d vvjd  iih£\ 

Arid  you  titxi&l  -cfoifce  M'i 

if  yjtiiir  nadm  *i$ ; ;• : ' ; 


If  !Vn»h  j$f  ..>;-!  3 1 » s 

Invri t1>vtd}mg\ 

Thfcft  } i ttl  e heller  >$  n%  1 1 h%  In* 
for  iSt » n r*r  fMiharrt  Aileti. 


If  rm  y<nw  Death  Bed  you  Ixt  lying 
v,  h;d.  tv  tint*  u»  linrhara  J\t(<:?i /} 
f L*m ■?>  Death, 

$o  fa.i>iw^j(.  said  h'ttrbu ffi  /X#fe?Y, 


BARBARA  ALLEN'S  CRUELTY. 


“ AXD  An  9»*  WAS  WAI.K1NU  OX  A PAT,  SKK  TIKARP  THE  DEI.L  A RIN(UMi.’ 


He  turn'd  his  face  unto  the  Wall, 
and  Death  came  erefcping  to  hint: 

Then  adieu,  adieu,  and  adieu  to  all, 
and  adieu  to  Barbara  Alim. 

A " ' '■  ; - ' 

And  «ut  she  was  walking  on  a day, 
she  heard  the  Bell  a Ringing, 

And  it  did  seem  to  ring  to  her, 
unworthy  Barbara  Alien. 

IHflHHJjP;': 


She  turn'd  herself  round  about, 

and  she  spytl  the  Corps  a coming*: 

Lay  down,  Lay  down  the  Corps  of  Clay, 
that  I rimy  look  upon  him. 

And  all  the  while  she  looked  on, 
so  loudly  she  was  laughing; 

While  all  her  Friends  cry'd  amain* 
unworthy  Barlnira  Allen . 


U fj-gt  nicrl  jro  m 
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O MOTHER ! MOTHER!  MAKE  MY  BED,  EOR  ms  DEATH  hath  quite  undone  me. 


THE  CENTRAL  STATE 


1 vv  i$l«  I had  been  more  kinder  to  him, 
; tli.e . ti ntie . of  -bj*  ‘Life.*;  wU&n  he  was  near 
me. 


When  lie  was. dead-  & laid  iw  Grave, 
tJi’en  X>ea!  h came  seeping  to  she. 

0 Mother!  Mother!  make  my  Bed, 
for  hoc  Death  hath  quite  undone 


So  this  M:ud  h he  then  did  dye, 
ami  desired  to  be  buried  by  him. 
And  repented  herself  before  she  dy'd 
that  ever  she  did  deny  him 


A hard  hearted  Creat  are  o 
to  slight  one  that  loved 


THE  CENTRAL  • STATE. 

ITS  HiYSbUL  FhAThivES  AXD  RESOnUTS 
BY  HO  LI  EH  l’  HAY,  0>-O  s. 

THE  Off  Kansas,  Iha  seveofT  g Vfddlr  *«?  prairie  State,  the  wi'hds 

in  Xi^e  of  lire  tin  flyweight  omm  j|  t most  of  its  surface  u?it  ac 

posing  the  'American  Union,  hu  • • “d.  Its  people  speak  of  its 

rmoktkabte  sit  nation.  Lying*  in  f M/' 4 M o mge«t  gates  in  jocular  phrase 

westErn  half  of  the Mtesissipjh  AaO  hs  ^ Kansas  xephyfs.^  Feiv*  #iW 

ley,  ?t  is  inidvvifcy  between  thtebeud  ■ br^the  that  are  not  welcome,  An 

wa *<»**  of  the  great,  riven,  in  Mm  ^lonal  Lot  wind  team 

\nesote  nod  ii«  eifibbuehuro  in  1 be  BASi  **tf, the  edge  pf  a*  Wtesard  from  Mfon 

■ Gulf.,  lu*  eastern  tVontter4;tobpJS  os  suggests  Oinnkfuhmss  ten*  tho 

far  removed  -from  the  bottom’  of  i\w.  iflp^nri  winds  that  .blow.  l^pionVe 

basjp  its  Us  western  limits  are  tBiOM.  •;  stormsare ^fe^br»mn:!onlhan 

distant  from  Uift  ^uiminating  ..Vy"  in  other  parts  of  the  great 

ridge  of  the  Hook  y Mountain*,  ??$$-]  ;’-  ’.'/  v*altey  ..or  even  in  Atlantic 

which  forma  the  western  &autv  States,  ; 

*>f  Kansas 

:OT  :cT?A^pi)^ .Ctr^^rt  ^ :- ;.  ’ ’ is  of  0 i%stt yisil X3 !$. 

PJoif/Sv' Ah^n,  ’Kansas  w pep*  An  important  feature  of  it 

ft  is  also  central  with  boos*  itaRC*jr*fc  * .•  b*  the  piotWate  etevatiVm 

regard  to  the  whole  country-  a busy  sea  -level,  und  the 

Tlte  v Red  RlYei* , c*f  .M&tiiiohH  gradual  ■ 0 that  i&fe, 

ahd  UnvOulf  of  Mexico  are  equally  dis-  ration  wAslwardA  . Rivers  cross  thcooM- 
taut  from  d,  and  it  b as  far -from  Ute  At*  eru  frontier  of  the  State  less  than'  eight 
lAwtic  coast  as  from  • A Imwlral  ‘ f ie^rt- €5 teT1  ^ - tt i e?  niitliir. 

niivrtef  the  jtfBmpry  sand  Thte  is  ^T&ii  3fevi& 

hf Major  Ojgd^n.  who  Iw&ted thM  military  or  the  Admnuiucks * \mi  there  are  nu 
puGk.;K-:wHiun  a few  rods  of  flu*  geograple  in  Kab^4  There  are  valleys 

te?U.  <?f  ih&  Utdteid  l1  Hmreit:  relatWidy  deep,  wlif>s0'>rid^  nv<*  cot  into 

urtiz  r*prtfck  u(  Kansas  its.  rhh.>^  emd,  i.s<d:d.rd.  mmuidsv  lute  few  re 

The ^uoflvHv.e,‘  BiatefM  ;l»ut  w hen  they  gmus -of  any-sAtent  wfiere  i'lte*  'm'm:k'ilty- 
tbink  history  is  justifiable.  Three  district  only  are 

and  for  Kaoy  tj.ms  deimitely  nainecL  the  Bine  Bills  ih; 

has  i«  -*v>  • the  nwilipthe  Flint  Hills  and  tly:p«u;ti’: 

Thi;^  ceulral  to  da  Hills  in  the  south, 

wnb  :Ji,«  popu  laiUiu-*-“4:haU.  .’/re:  :my  po}X*i-  The  hills  and  valleys-  of  Kansas  4vh 
lariijf. f- —of  thntigh  &1  Ike  tire  pn^tiuet  caose 

sharing  id  tlie  ext!r^^ues  t*f  its  jpi^cotitt  ^eybsian.  The  dead  level  of  the  j>rcwi rie 
heoiai  pOjsitidn,  has  nevvr  a lopig  c«mtte  ' through  untold  ages  has  bevi,  cut  by  .the 
usuice  of  great  heat  or  cold..  . The  days  of  action  of  (lie  rivers,  rains,  wirKl.  livut  and 
.any  winter  during  whiyli  fro^t;  rill  valleys  have  been  formed  w-ith. 

ter  indicates  belb^-  * ^rp‘ ' titles  and  rich  alltivial  hottoms,  atid 
op  the  ten  the  J^eate  of  TuTy  arb  higli  level  p^Vtrh^  with  a wdenUfry  soil 

feet  dorp.  I^rohahly  the  high 


broken  every  feVf  days  by  a cooler  rvghnc 
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prairie  fs  itowhere  rnoi^  lliau  four  hum  easy  wot  from  deep  valleys  to  high 
tired  any  emifiguous  valley,  prairie,  but  in 

No  isolated  •ridg’ed  or  mounds'  are  a lore  iheved  iaio  fantastic  forms 
• than Iw&m f6et stow*  their  ; Tlij©  streams  o£  Jj&naktf;  ttitdi  uuintpor* 
basKv  But  among  them  there  are  delta  hint  exceptions.  ictve  au  easterly  eour:w 
of  great  >>eauty>  pi^eiplce^  of  da?)geroH-s  The  gj'eater  imtfiber  of  then)  atap  hfclnle 
height  and  gorges  uf  much  \yikiness.  southerly.  This  menus  tbatiwost  of  the  it  t 
Regioua  bf  this  kind  are  snflieiontiy  mi-  have  their  bed  on  the  southern  side  6f 
memus  lo  give  variety. ‘to  the  scenery,  not  tbeir  • dftiiftage  - area,  The  northern  aides? 
to  t&t^i&cra ,w*  to  interfere  with  tim  ccg  of  the  river  valleys  are  Jongaud  the  slope 


WAV  v>r  fctN*A3  SIIOWI.VO  f DVrMVU  *M>  Jj&ytXAtSrt, 


it  omit  v»lo6  of  I lie  lumh  JfonkVOafioH  gen  Me  the  ^onlhern^ides  su*>  more  abrupt, 
iu  Norton  Cooutv;  the- eanonsof  the  Gy  p*-  There  ta  an  important-  •exception  in  the 
snip  Hills,  the  mourn!  regions  oh  the  Mm-  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  wJheh  river,  ber 
. :^^(igVfeT  the  {everiimestotte  fore  its  "‘great  southerly  pushes 

ridge*  ni  ihiy-Kaw  Valley,  the  pulpit  -close  to  its  northern  water ^hed-  The  ap* 
iTjefe  iah nig;  the  Solomon,  Saline,  mid  prarnnoe  Uf  the  drainage  on  the  map 
Suirdry  Hill  rivers,  arc  examples  hi  a gen*  shows  this,  ami  it.  'is  furl  her  illustmted  on 
il^  vvlidhes^  that  lifts  the  scenery  of  Ravi  tin*  accompanying  profiles 
saf<  out  of  cOiionoupJhee.  “The  to  cm  rids  of  Tim  streams  may  he  grouped  into  ivro 
the«^uthea4t  tho^e drain Area^Ayhiglyinay  be.  named,  fmrn 

M the  west,  are  roomier  or  of  more  conical  then*  intuk  rivers,  iht*  Missouri  and  the 
< mil  mo.  Their  oceur'ivnee in  pairs  is  on  in-  .Arkansas  sy^em^.  The  bmfce.ii  line  on 
mdn:  -* '4y|unu|®r . 5P?5Fl3Cfc-’ - ' '-f ^iap  shims  the ; JSpme; 
on  Etill  Tiiyoy;  bh  it>e;  Soloiiiotf,  -aud  ktreaius.  draining  afoul  one;  fifth  of  the 

ve^re.  ;■>,  * * > ■ £UM^T  though  hriod^utg^o  ihe&0  sy^deiria, 

lucent  gtHdogieal  Toriilation^- -phi inly  pass  out-  of.  the  8ta.U?  before;  umtiog  with 
ejayk  and  maid  - cover  large  mrem  in  the  mam  river  Airing'  ltd*  class  of  tin* 
all  partis  of  ifo  State,  Thc^e  <»f;  th^  .ACt^ourf  group  r$  t|i>  Map&fe  d«s  ^‘ygne^  ; . 
are  of  post- glacial  age,  those  of  tfo-west  tlm  scene  oi  Whittier  T'Lametit  •' 
are  Ute  tairMary  These  hwiahons  civ-  Tim  Missouri.  ihou^h  running  for  a 
smoot^^ Hrf do-nflihe  to  tb^  liyqdmi  :tnUed  df  the 

of  the  surface  of  ihe  Blote.  They  give  State,  and  navigable,  is  less  of  a Kansas 

. c.o  ^ic  ;ifii 
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river  than  its  tributary  the  Kaw.  This, 
with  its  numerous  affluents,  makes  the 
drainage  of  nearly  half  the  State.  Its 
course,  including  that  of  its  most  southern 
feeder,  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  is,  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  State,  near  the 
Hue  of  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude, 
except  about  the  middle  of  the  State* 
where  it  makes  a southerly  bend  near  the 
northerly  push  of  the  Arkansas,  so  nar- 
rowing the  space  between,  the  rivers  to 
about  thirty  miles.  The  Smoky  heads  in 
the  prairie  of  eastern  Colorado,  and  while 
a mere  sandy  arroyo  enters  Kansas  just 
south  of  the  parallel  mentioned,  and  cuts 
iu  valley  deeper  as  it  descends  the  slope 
of  the  State.  After  a while  it  acquires  a. 
fringe  of  timber;  in  its  lower  course  this 
becomes  a belt.  Sometimes  it  sweeps  un- 
der precipices  of  greenish  or  yellow  shales, 
aud  again  of  red  clay,  or  with  ridges  of 
buff  or  white  limestone  iu  its  bounding 
hills.  About  the  99th  meridiau  it  begins 
to  cut  the  sandstones,  yellow  or  brown 
or  red,  of  the  lowest  cretaceous  (Dakota) 
formations*  and  its  side  ravines  have  fan- 
tastic pulpit  rocks  and  pinnacles.  Cut- 
ting deep  its  own  alluvion  aeroa*  the  mag- 
nificent plain  of  Saline  County,  it  breaks 
into  the  harder  rocks  of  the  “Permo-oar- 
boniferous”  formations,  which  gradually 


narrow  its  valley,  and  hedge  it  in  with 
abrupt  steps  of  limestone,  whose  level 
ledges,  bounding  the  valley,  suggest  walls 
buiit  by  giants  or  4i  Druids  of  eld.” 

A few  miles  east  of  the  97th  meridian 
the  Republican  joins  the  Smoky,  and  to- 
gether they  have  forced  the  passage  of  the 
ridge  of  hardest  rock  in  the  State,  which, 
far  to  the  south,  is  known  as  the  Flint 
Hills.  The  Saline  and  Solomon,  from  the 
northwest,  have  previously  added  their 
waters  to  those  of  the  Smoky.  The  for- 
mer has  wild  canons  among  the  Dakota 
sandstones,  and  the  latter  away  in  the 
northwest  lias  deep  caffons  in  tertiary 
marls,  and  precipices  of  blue  slmle,  and 
cliffs  of  white,  yellow,  and  orange  chalk, 
brilliant  in  the  sunlight  as  a landscape  by 
Constable.  The  Republican  has  its  ori- 
gin near  that  of  the  Smoky  in  Colorado, 
but  flinging  itself  northward  across  the 
corner  of  the  State  into  Nebraska,  it  re- 
enters Kansas  at  the  98th  meridian,  bend- 
ing southerly  through  the  Benton  lime- 
stones, and  more  easterly  through  the  ea- 
sier Dakota,  und  again  south  among  the 
carboniferous  limestones  which,  ledge  on 
ledge.houml  its  valley  and  wall  in  its  beau- 
tiful timbered  affluents,  its  broad  meadows, 
its  fruitful  fields,  till,  reaching  the  low 
promontory  of  Fort  Hi  ley,  it  makes  its 


SUCTION  IK  ftCJSSkU.  COL' NTT  SHOWIfid  OKOLOGICAI.  KOK*UnON8  ASP  SI  RFACh  COSTOCK. 

a.  Benton  Urocfclonea  (majmeshni)  nwl  6.  Dakota  rhaloa  with  lignite,  r.  Dakota  c^andi*  tones, 

d.  Dakota  ahtUea-  Tertiary  foni.ationa  itunal)  areu*V 
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confluence  with  five  * 

Smoky,  and  the  nutted  ^ 
streams,  bursting  t he  £ , A, 
l>:m  (hen*  i.h  •• 

tify  anil  name  in  the  *' 

Khw  River,  the  result 
of  their  union,  which  v ^\>  ' 
flings  itself  like  i 
mighty  snake  in  voki 
ruinous  meanderings 
through  one  of  the  finest  valleys  in  Amer- 
ica. The  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  from  Fort  Riley  to  Kan- 
sas  City  is  increased  nearly  threefold  by 
the  windings  of  the  river.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  y ears  ago  De  Bourgmout, 
the  Frenchman,  spoke  of  this  valley  as  of 
a 4 4 laudskip  of  which  the  beauties  are 
never  cloying'’  (translation  of  1703).  It 
l»as  recently  l>een  thus  described:  '‘Be- 
ginning at  Fort  Riley,  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  United  States,  the  river 
sweeps  away  northeast,  past  peaks  where 
Fremont  has  left  his  name  and  fame,  past 
Manhattan,  where  the  waters  of  the  Big 
Blue  conie  round  r<jck}r  hills  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  river,  and  where  the  State 
trains  its  youths  and  maidens  to  intellect- 
ual and  industrial  pursuits  at  the  agricul- 
tural; college.  Here  the  river  is  curbed  by 
its  first  bridges.  Then  away  over  plea- 
sant Wabaunsee, great  stones  rounded  and 
red  and  polished  telling  in  places  of  ice- 
drifts  that  ages  ago  blocked  arid  dammed 
old  Kaw,  past  Warn  ego ; past  Topeka, 


^ ;,j  p;/  where  hails  of 

‘legislation  and 
domes  of  slate 
o'er  look  its  flood; 

past  Lawrence, 
wlience  classic  Oread  views  the.  broaden- 
ed stream;  past  villages  ami  dales  of  trib- 
utary streams;  past  orchards  arid  corn 
lands:  past  groves  of  maple  and  woods  of 
oak — to  its  confluence  with  the  great  Mis- 
souri.” 

The  Arkansas  River  Valley  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  Kaw,  the 
Smoky,  or  the  Republican,  It  is  every- 
where in  Kansas  broader.  Only  at  a 
few  points  does  its  water  Wash  the  foot 
of  a rocky  precipice,  as  at  the  Point  of 
Rocks,  twenty  miles  east  of  Dodge  City, 
and  at  Hartlaud,  further  west.  In  places, 
however,  tertiary  and  cretaceous  bluffs,  as 
at  Syracuse  and  Dodge  City,  Dakota  sand- 
htones,  as  at  Lamed  and  Pawnee  Rock, 
stand  out  into  the  valley  with  some  bold- 
ness. Still,  the  valley  is  one  of  long,  gen- 
tle slopes,  with  timber  decidedly  scarce  in 
the  higher  part  The  river  is  broad  (1000 
to  1300  feet)  ami  shallow,  and  numerous 
islands  form  a striking— almost  romantic 
— feature  of  the  scene.  The  sandy  allu- 
vion is  the  most  fertile  of  soils,  and  in  the 
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IciWjer  pari  uf  the  yalhsy  the  Urx?  mh  brown,  are  a)lernal«tl  witb  beds  of 

siitfimiMUi-y;  numerous,  and  a fringe  of  red  day  oiygrarmsh  shul?  glistening  with 
P.tuOei',  mostly  cottonwood,  is  sufficiently  ery$h*l».f>f  selenite,  nod  jo  the  precipHom 
developed  to.  give  a pl^jug  variety  to  fronts  banded  with  win  id  ham  spar  for 
the  landscape.  Formerly  the  counties  himdroth  of  yards  eon  tin  noiusly . Near 
htxnls  of  buffalo,  more  tei-ehtly  ihe  v>  end-  the  top,  a Vvia^ive  1 ayer  of  white  g yimjwt 
Ux&.  \msh  of  kd)erfVd^m^strated  tho  inii-  from  eight  to  etgUlcim  hx-iihkdc,  makes  >i 
tiiW  capacity  of.  this  region  for  gracing  • prominent  Udge  fur  miles,  capping  the  red 
J$W  tho  wjttteiu  whh  u “iighf.  Jtn  the 

City,  fovasit  ginyvea  at  Wiriiita  aiui  Humic  higbeihiah*  frrigWme*  cf  ilk  tert dry  fur 
aisrqs  of  ma&e  atul  soy-  tlmr  former  preseper,  ami 

ghuth,  &bhw  agrici^tiiral  Ofc4  hortteuji$h  a«ounk  for  the!  s^ud  m tlqy  altiiymm  ht 
r;ii  [ifi^bihit^  too  vas^  to  imagine  but  the  valley'.  Tin*  aDtivi’imt  i» 

roaumf  joj»  b&s  already  begum.  Masses  of  rod  day  of  qmn.eroe.ry  Me 
Then  Vt\f>  uebieiiUure  — the? ..cflbss  nienUon-  formed  from  the  red  rock  itself.  and  hank* 
ed  a fid  many  that  this  of  red  ejay  of  recent  date  are  formed  from 

wid^  valley  mast,  hftve  u place  the  two  older  r^d>  The  tvliolo  region  is 

in  the  progress,  of  eivilimion..  In  tho  .red,  and  tho  ■■fertility’  is  equal  to  the  red- 
upper  reach'  of  the  valley,  on  its  south  ness.  NowWrc.  is  soil  tqore  proline,  uml 
side,  W a .regton.  of  They  Are  the  products  ally  lltenisel to  those  of 

a pronimenfc  feature  of  the  topography,  the  semhli-opicai  < 

Tifoy  ':&**&&  aVokh 
ed  by  the  early  ^ei- 
Ufcf#  beea^d^i’t 
tiaril  to  mafe  rOads 
through  theujvand 
they  were  thought 
tu  he  iwT<?n  agri- 
culiqraiiy,  All 
tifis  . changed 
now  In  only  a 
vvry*limi left  region 
are  the  sunth  hills 
kire  of  herbage, ,;/ 

E where  the  wild 
.s»i>abii  0;.' 
datie  aud  .mitri*  , .. 
theis  ihftt  the  CUB  .1  au*p*k  or  ua.™**  'm. 

tip  fatten  amongst  C;  y 4*»x-  „ * ^ v>i,.t  ’ \ • 

iheoB  an^E  the.  farrhers  are  finding  ihe  Betvv^oi  tlu^  ArkAiis;is;>nd  thn  oavti^rn 

fertile >:hb  houodnry  df  thc  Smic  nee  the  derpeKt  Vah  y 

Tlwp- valley  of  if>$.  Cimarron  is  that  of  levs  of  Kansas:  The  W&hnir  eui*.  tku  n 
the  Arkan^s  op  a dmnnished  stcale:  hut  froiii  the  Ehtd  . Hills  ridge,  IfiiX)  Ui^iC 
w bfctre  4t  i*e  ^.uter^  it  beconrp^  to  belqtv  4100  whj^  ]\.  enteni  tJi^CAr 

sojvnrkly  dhtf^rchf  ltvi$  there’, in  Clarke  i:a»>$u>\  In  ..its  erosion  h has  laiil  hute 
C^rity/'iihnilkr^ ^ih  chai^t^r  in  ihnl  of  -ihe  • ai^givUireid'  tfedgvs  of  jhdiWitig  v 

Medicine  Riverf.  ^b|ch^v;i^i4^;th<e:.  vvlldr  «o  -culled^ : ihhgdesian 

east,  the  most  heauyfiil;  tlip klhist  fejrtile:.  of  Acr«^  ihe  jStdi^  ;-'te3hg  •;• 

the  State.  This  L*  lh«  4iml  wck  .region. " altk^  in  the  v^ilevs  of  the  "VV'ahmt/  Um- 
the  district  of  the  (Jypsum  ]FIil&.  A geo  * $)i*r  " 

logical  series  of  termed  provusinu-  .Rcphidicrm...  and  t h*  Big '/Blqp  Tin'-  yaf 

ally  Jmsi-Trias,  been  laid  barn  by  )*y*pf  the  ICu*  l:C:vrr  /ok;  V^rdiao.U  <h'ojv 
immense  erosion.  nq4  eartr^d:’  -^JT ‘ '•  ’ u.y  ilbelpw  &£l0’ 

mo#u  fantastic-  f&t mis  of  capped  pkonteiv;^  cutting  ihroach  eludes  and  wuidsh.mes. 
Mansard -roofs,  and  frowning  jwipi^.  hprd  and  eoal  w^atris  of  tho 

The  same  rocks  $*to  shown  w»tS*  yu\\o*v  cnpl  .mei^Mrcs,  T.i ».•.*•  n>o*iMd;<  of  Ihb  rer 
oulfihe  {nrihtJr  'uorth  and .tiMst*  gu?n<  q striking  «nni  ptetuivsqwe  f«a--  • 

of  the  Mfcdiciue  River  they^ ^ and  thy  itiftdw  w;rdn«fc, 

Aivnat'^ous  iiinesioues,  of  a dull  red  or  iuapl«*-add  to  tiu  vhimi/  the  vulieys. 

Go  gk  ,, ,.,[, 
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STUBST  SCtfNtf  IN  VTK'ITITA 


The  Neosho  Viijl^y  in  porhui fc  nb  Kalina* 'vy argu'd  the  tj^niesof  John  Brovep, 

Speet*  :-ib^  K&w  Monigoje^W*}^  and  other  leaders  pi  {but 

kit#  the Arkansas  deptl^ts^  c%*oeh:t  All 

of  the  high  limestone  -plateau,'  the  Hiiek  'Hills  Lay* -less  sand  ami  more  timber  Hum 
leiTges  a ftabw  <#) lliOsfe  iu  tiWVv^sf ’mfcto'f  theS^e, 

Its  niltfViujiJ,  though  Hfef#  ri^hv  |4k^.  *£hi*  irobMftflry  to  the 

little  or  tio  sand.  Its  belt  v ^\v  on  thy  ppnth  side  Have  teft  abrupt, 

iiig,  becomes  in  »bc  tpwer  part  Veritable  h.anK‘*es,  except  that  .nf  the  ’Big  Blue,.-  The 
forest.  Having  a descent  within  the  Estate  shapes  are  more  gentle.  the  ledger  hot  so 
of  live  or  six  hundred  foot,  m one  part  of  prominent  In  this  region  the  eoiitmerital 
its  course  it  fulls  tittle  over  i fool  per  glaciers  of  ilie  ice  age  did  tlieir  \vhlk.  and 
mile*  struggling  with  thick:  hard  TubCt  left  a sniofd her  contour.  Valievs  a .huu- 
sfunea  of  the  coal  theasUivSr  which  \tl  drc#  feet  deep  are  eroded  entirely  in  the 
places  wall  its  channel  with  vertical-  irhcks,  loess.  In.  some  conn  tie*  yon  may  travel 
as  at  Humboldt  a do? ;en  miles  without  an  outcrop  of  rock. 

'Spring5.  Ri.vwn.  m the  .s&Pitheaal;  corner  And  yet  there  .is  a dHlemiee  in  Jffiegeiy 
eft W*  t measure  er&I  contour  from  the  pkrfg  ot‘  the  Arkah- 
hi  to  the  hard  rherlj1  limestones  of  the  *a>:  Valley  where  the.  same  privation  w- 
siihcarbooio  ruu^  series,  laying  bare  by  its  rur.<?f  Hounded  hills  and  rugged  ’ 1 kumesT 
affineiH*  ihc  hwabafed  formations  which  and  true rimraines  are  found.,  giving  char 
are  rich  in  fed  #nd  sing.  Tin*  M&rmah*m  aeter  t<>  the  scenery  fpr;  h>t\g 
dropping' down  nearly  .Four  hundred  feet  Thus  much  for  tin*  hill*  and  valleys, 
in  little  more  than  thirty  miles*  curs  But  the  h\rgwt  feature  in  the.  topography 
through  rough  limestones  arul  hue  sand-  of  the  State  is  the.  glorious ' upland,  the 
stones,  and  has  a valley  fertile  and  rorinin  ‘'high  jmuwB ol  Kansas:  The  Arkansas 
tie,  with  bluffs  both  rugged  and  smooth,  YaHcy  propeWs  from  four  in  twelve  irn.fe 
ot'oAkdcbu,  s^WrasS,  (wean,  .loav'.-AVjdcv  The  K&w  ^ bot- 

pleysyramore,  and  inoMnds  in  whose  *fep  ifuri  are  from  to  four  imfe  hi  wMtb-. 
sides  drifts  are  made  in  the  outcrop  of  The  va j h\vs  of  the  Hmnky,  the 
coal  .seams.  The  of  ih*>  .LiiUe  the  Repnhljcau,  Neosho,  and  McVTicina  &re 

Osage  hiu t the  Marais  des  Cyg ue&  are  i ike  from  one  n.»  two  unlcv  Uroad.  Their  o-.n 
that  df/fhft  .Marmaton ' in  r usriu  feiures,  Hutmim  gfe  gwixipr  ^xp&rife  in  hfet 
and  dike  it  are  of  having  itf^k  blit  jtjitl  ^[1  Viav*5 

Mirring  assoc  !Uiior»s  not  it  the  time  of  Uuv  ro  Wei  strips  »vf  hoHom-laiuis.  The  high 
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prairie  is  fhc  feature  of  Kansas.  Every-  five  area.  Now,  though  the.  heJis  of  timber 
thing  «$#  ihe  prairies  is- bright  and.  breezy  are  narrowed  and  iUinned,  yet  ih&  quau- 
«nd  b^althful  and  inspiring;  The.  eleva^  • tityvpta-wted  is  in  excess  of  the  thvmzr  imi 
tioo  vyi^twanl  is  in  places marked  by  dis-  .ami  forest,  and  Counting  oreh^rrk,  very 
JtmCi  &s  on  the  Marmaton,  the  Ver-  greatly  so  Since  prtferi©  ti wfi^od » 
%h&  Solomon.  Above,  th& ji&ttiraj  grow tb  i.h  ih H Missouri  region 

the  step  the  country  rolls  n p ward,  wjfrb  1 largnl y itaera^d ■,  jikticl  grbvt^  are  <*orm 
long  wavy  slope.  Back  from  the  rivers "rtmn  on  tlm  high  pmirie  far  &&  the  sixth 
the  plough  in  some  .counties  may  run  ten  principal  meridian,  *a«d  onlylefcsfreqoeiJl 
miles  without  being  lifted,  and  these  up-  to  the  hundredth  meridian.  Apples  and 
lands  are  fertile.  In  places  the  sedenta-  pearlies  afe  ripened  oyer  three  hundred 
ry  soil  is  formed  from  underlying  lime-  miles  from  the  Missouri  River, 
stone ; in  others  it  is  a thin  humus  scarce-  ■ ‘The  mighty 31  issOuri0 forms  (he  mirth- 

ly  altered  from  the  deep  marly  subsoil  of  eastern  bovmdary  the  Slate  for  almost 
tertiary  or  quatermiry  formations;  but  ev-  exactly  one  degree  of  latitude.  The  hr 
ery  where  its  capacity  for  plant  life  is  iim*  ihotis  act  of  Congress  which  m eon- 
iiUs$$.  On  the  uplands,  ni  ta  tbe  bottoms*  xtituted  M wiiri  a Stale  prescribed  i hat 
it  is  ^oll  by  the  its  western  boundary  sdmuid  tie  %fm  me- 

plough  J&ughs  into  harvest*,  - vidian  passing  through  the  middle  of  iiav 

.An  ex-anirniituvi.  of  the  contour  .Hoes  on  Knyr  (or  Kansas;  River  at  its  confVuem^ 
the  map  shws  that  tlie  increment  ot  eh  with  the  'Missouri.  This  meridian  <94 : 3?" 

more  rapid  ne4c*  the  h -later  date*  became 

Colorado  line  than  on  the  eastern  frontier*  tin?  eastern'  boundary  of  Kansas  from  that 
For  & o n e of  t he  s teps  me  n-  poin  t ^outh(4o:  paral  tel  o f l&ti  t u d e 

tio 'Um  f;  m nearly  coincident  with  thy  The  3Tih  parodied  h the  sou  them  line  of 

Stale.  JhiC:,  mul  Caveliers  on  the  hiiy  Stele,  th«  TOth  parallel  Its • northern 
uorih  ami  shnth  railways  bi  Kansas ^ &uti  iftmndary  wesl  tVom  tl^.H^Souri  River  ; 
Missouri  are  struck  with  the  appearance  its  vr ester n linvii  is  the  1021  meridian,  he- 
of  the  numerous  mmiuds,  which  are  nut-  you'd '.which.  is  'Colorado,  • TIksi?  boutida- 
licrs  of  the  higher  level  of  pr4irie  to  the  Hps  givo  an  extreme  length  (nn  ihc  souUi 
west  Hue  r of  iftS  imJe£,  and  ,^%r^i-dUihf  t-^rty 

Ik  a few  places  of  the  Alleys  old  river-  208  fm3rti.  r.iarth  to  «obth,  and  enclose  an 
ted^  narrow  lakes,  houi.es  of  fish  ami.  area  of  over  81, 0(Jt)  square  miles.  This 
Wildfowl,  but  there  are  mi  areas  of  swamp  surface  is  about,  equal  to  that  of  the  isj- 
laiid.  hd  ihe  western",  half  of  the  State  and  of  {3-real  Bcilaim; It :M hb^fedrth  l^r: 
Ihen^  is  Tittle  natural  •iu«l>er..  la  parts  ger  tluni  all  New  EngJ.iVod  < it  if  more  than 
of  tile  eastern  counties  the  1 Orest  iahil  * hieihUan  is  $!any7>  *>m  Urn:  'ump  by  a heavy 
amounted  iit  Aarly  d&ys  to  one- twelfth  of  line  eroding  tire  wirkuuga#  war  -yyiyx! 
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' ' - ; *!jL  * W ' - mug  that  oereMl.  A .-’in- 

j;  * 1 yfr & f bP^  • 2r  gjta  ^unty  has  harvest- 

‘ l^w  ed  iu  **ttSOn  £fer 

' W*t*  :•  2,00(^000  bushels.  The 

.' r.  fmiU  of  Kansas- apples, 

i ' pears.  peaches,  plums  - 

Vnive  tv  on  prrfoitMf.s  at 
•Jfelj  Paris  and  Phihidelphki. 

It*  capacity  for  raiding 

- livestock  w simply  an* 

v'  limited.  If  the  present 

population  of  horned  eat* 
tie  were  destined  for  the 

double  the  size  of  Kentucky  or  Ohio  or  supply  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  they 
Indiana;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  New  were  started  five  abreast,  the  heads  of  one 
York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Tennessee.  Its  rank  being  just  a rod  in  advance  of  the 
natural  resources  are  as  great  as  those  of  next,  and  they  were  driven  through  Mis- 
almost  any  State  in  the  Union.  There  is  souri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
not  a single  square  mile  on  some  part  of  nta,  and  the  Empire  State,  the  head  of  the 
which  the  plough  cannot  be  used.  There  herd  would  be  crossing  the  High  Bridge 
arc  very  few  miles  in  the  aggregate  that  over  Harlem  River  before  the  Util  of  it 
are  uti  tillable.  Simply  as  an  agricultu-  had  crossed  the  Missouri  at  Atchison.  Of 
rai  State,  with  one  family  of  five  persons  hogs  and  horses,  mules  and  sheep,  the  sto- 
on  every  quarter  section,  it  would  support  ry  is  similar,  and  the  dairy  products  also 
a population  of  over  1,600,000.  Its  capa-  suggest  like  conclusions.  The  bees  love 
city  for  crops  is  endless.  Its  southern  Kansas  flowers,  arid  honey  is  in  increas- 
counties  now  produce  cotton.  The  yield  ing  abundance.  Another  insect  has  been 
of  tnai/e  is  enormous,  The  middle  up-  recently  added  to  the  productive  powers 
lands  are  so  prolific  of  wheat  that  Kansas  of  Kansas.  The  Russian  mulberry  has 
is  now  in  the  front  rank  of  States  produ-  been  introduced  by  the  Meimonites,  and 
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manufacture  of  glass  has  become  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  State. 

There  are  only  two  metals  whose  ores 
are  obtained  in  Kansas  in  such  quantities 
as  to  be  of  importance.  But  these  are  of 
great  value,  though  found  in  a limited 
area  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State. 
Along  the  line  of  Spring  River,  lead,  in 
the  form  of  the  well-known  sulphuret, 
galena,  and  zinc,  as  blende,  or  black-jack 
and  amber- jack,  are  abundant.  The  city 
of  Galena  is  the  centre  of  a mining  popu- 
lation of  about  5000,  and  products  of  the 
crushers  and  smelters  to  the  value  of 
$400,000  are  annually  exported.  The  ores 
of  zinc  are  sent  into  the  coal  region  to  be 
smelted  and  rolled  at  Pittsburgh  (Kansas) 
and  Weir  City,  at  which  places  there  are 
23  furnaces,  capable  of  producing  10,500 
tons  annually.*  These  cities,  which  ten 
years  ago  were  mere  hamlets,  have  now 
populations  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  each. 

Among  the  mineral  resources  of  Kan- 
sas its  building  stones  are  of  great  and  in- 
creasing value.  A belt  of  country  across 
the  State  from  the  entrance  of  the  Big 
Blue  to  the  exit  of  the  Arkansas,  from  ten 
to  forty  miles  wide,  yields  abundantly 
beds  of  massive  magnesian  limestone.  It 
belongs  geologically  to  the  Permo-carbo- 
niferous  period,  and  it  gives  cubical  blocks 
four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  heavy  slabs  from 
six  to  sixteen  feet  square.  It  is  white  or 
of  a warm  cream  - color,  soft  to  the  tools, 
but  hardening  on  exposure.  The  Capitol 
and  the  Post-office  at  Topeka,  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Manhattan,  the  Court- 
house at  Wellington,  and  business  blocks 
all  over  the  State,  show  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  this  material.  Rougher  lime- 
stones are  abundant,  and  much  used  in 
buildings,  as  in  the  State  University  at 
Lawrence,  and  elsewhere.  The  ledges  of 
the  mid-cretaceous  limestones  have  beds 
of  very  beautiful  building  stone,  utilized 
in  Cloud,  Lincoln,  Russell,  Meade,  Hodge- 
man, and  Hamilton  counties.  Some  of 
the  thinner  of  these  beds,  silicified  by  in- 
filtration, form  a kind  of  marble,  which  is 
used  for  ornamental  purposes  — console 
tables,  panels,  and  monuments.  Sand- 
stones are  not  so  widely  distributed  as 
the  limestones,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Verdigris  and  Fall  River,  the  Solomon 
and  the  Sawlog,  there  are  valuable  beds 


* See  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.  By 
A.  Williams.  Government  Printing-office,  Washing- 
ton, 1883. 
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now  being  extensively  worked,  while  the 
valleys  of  the  Marmaton,  the  Spring  River, 
and  their  tributaries  yield  fine  qualities 
of  arenaceous  flags,  which  are  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  pavement  of  cities. 

The  deposits  of  massive  gypsum  lying 
across  the  State  just  west  of  the  magne- 
sian limestone  belt  are  in  some  localities 
of  compact  and  durable  texture,  yielding 
mottled  and  semi-translucent  beds  that 
make  a handsome,  marble-like  building 
stone. 

The  making  of  brick  is  an  increasingly 
important  industry  in  Kansas.  The  ma- 
terial for  it  exists  in  the  alluvium  of  near- 
ly every  valley,  and  the  yellow  marl  of 
the  eastern  and  the  tertiary  marl  of  the 
western  counties.  Pressed  brick  of  qual- 
ity rivalling  the  best  of  the  Eastern  States 
has  for  years  been  made  in  Wyandotte 
County,  and  now  the  valleys  of  the  Re- 
publican, the  Smoky  Hill,  the  Arkansas, 
the  Verdigris,  and  the  Marmaton,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Kaw,  the  Blue,  and  the 
Neosho,  have  their  pure  air  tainted  with 
the  smoke  of  brick-kilns. 

Every  deep  boring  in  Kansas — and 
there  are  many  of  more  than  a thousand 
feet—shows  the  presence  of  salt,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  strong  brine.  In  the 
northern  part  of  middle  Kansas,  affluents 
of  the  Solomon  and  Republican  run 
through  salt  marshes  where  strong  brine 
issues  from  springs  in  a black  ooze,  and 
in  dry  weather  an  efflorescence  of  crystal- 
line salt  from  a quarter  to  half  an  inch 
thick  covers  the  ground  in  abundance. 
Two  hundred  miles  to  the  southwest,  the 
valley  of  the  Cimarron  has  this  crystal- 
line efflorescence  in  greater  quantity. 
The  cakes  are  from  one  to  three  inches 
thick,  and  a wagon  may  be  filled  in  a few 
minutes  without  being  moved.  Recently 
the  drill,  exploring  for  natural  gas,  has 
penetrated  beds  of  rock-salt  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  thick,  at 
depths  of  seven  to  nine  hundred  feet. 
This  has  occurred  at  Ellsworth,  Hutchin- 
son, Kingman,  and  Lyons,  all  lying  be- 
tween the  localities  of  surface  salt  above 
mentioned.  Geologists  have  always  ex- 
pected a salt  industry  to  be  developed. 
The  recent  discoveries  assure  us  that  it 
will  be  of  great  extent. 

The  value  of  material  resources,  whether 
pertaining  to  agriculture,  mining,  or  man- 
ufactures, depends  on  the  people  who 
have  access  to  them,  having  relation  both 
to  their  numbers  and  their  enterprise. 
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The  first  settlers  of  Kansas,  who  brought 
its  political  life  through  the  pangs  of  ma- 
ternity, were  the  most  energetic  and  push- 
ing of  the  two  political  parties  to  which 
they  belonged.  A sort  of  chemical  affin- 
ity has  continued  the  same  characteristics 
in  more  recent  immigrants.  They  came 
from  all  States— from  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  came  from  civilization,  they 
brought  civilization,  and  they  have  ad- 
vanced civilization.  Their  number  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  They  need  the  re- 
sources around  them.  They  have  begun 
to  use  them.  Kansas  first  appears  in  the 
census  of  the  United  States  in  1860.  Con- 
sider this  table : 

I860.  1870.  1880. 

Native 94,515  316,007  886,010 

Foreign  born 12.691  48,392  110,086 

Total  population . . 107,206  364,399  996,096 

A State  return  for  March  1, 1887,  gives 
the  total  at  that  date  as  1,518,255,  and  a 
more  recent  compilation  gives  1,610,000 
for  the  close  of  that  year.  As  the  State 
is  now  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury old,  many  of  these  were  born  here. 
They  are  native  Kansans  of  mixed  blood, 
with  the  vigor  of  the  Norse  and  Irish, 
the  solidity  of  the  Scotch  and  Germans, 
the  loyalty  to  law  of  the  English  and 
American  stocks  from  which  they  are 
derived.  They  have  determined  to  ex- 
ploit all  their  resources,  use  all  their  ma- 
terial wealth.  They  have  explored  all 
their  territory.  One  hundred  and  three 
counties  are  laid  out.  Ninety-nine  are 
organized.  Twelve  were  organized  in 
1886,  four  more  in  1887.  The  population 
west  of  the  100th  meridian  is  now  85,000, 
being  an  increase  of  18,000  in  the  last 
year.  The  year  preceding  State  organi- 
zation was  a dry  year  (1860).  An  opin- 
ion grew  therefrom  that  drought  was  a 
normal  condition.  This  has  been  lived 
down.  In  1874  a visitation  of  locusts  held 
the  State  back  so  that  for  two  consecutive 
years  (1875, 1876)  the  population  was  sta- 
tionary at  528,000.  But  the  material  ad- 
vantages of  the  State  are  such — climate, 
soil,  vigor— that  those  periods  are  forgot- 
ten, and  it  is  demonstrated  that  growth  is 
the  normal  condition  of  Kansas. 

A superstition  has  been  prevalent  in 
Atlantic  States  to  the  effect  that  many 
Kansans  are  Indians.  The  figures  of  the 
census  of  1880  dispel  this  illusion.  There 
were  then  in  Kansas  four  Indians  fewer 
than  in  New  York,  and  five  hundred  fewer 
than  in  New  England. 
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The  railways  of  Kansas  are  in  evidence 
as  to  its  development.  In  1865  not  a mile 
of  road  in  the  State;  in  December,  1883, 
4170  miles;  in  December,  1887, 8198  miles ; 
2535  miles  built  in  a single  year  (1887). 
Four  trunk  lines  extend  from  east  to  west 
through  the  length  of  the  State.  Three 
cut  her  southern  boundary,  and  head  for 
Texas,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Southwest.  As 
many  leave  her  western  frontier  for  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  shore. 

At  ten  points  on  the  northern  line  con- 
nections are  made  with  Nebraska  roads, 
and  the  eastern  frontier  is  cut  in  twelve 
places  by  railroads  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  the  Atlantic  ports. 

In  no  way  is  the  growth  of  Kansas 
more  manifest  than  in  the  development 
of  the  cities  of  the  State — their  increase  in 
size,  population,  and  number.  The  Unit- 
ed States  census  of  1870  only  assigns  five 
cities  of  Kansas  to  the  list  of  towns  of  over 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  viz.,  Atchi- 
son, Fort  Scott,  Leavenworth,  Lawrence, 
and  Topeka;  and  at  that  time  Leaven- 
worth was  the  only  one  whose  population 
exceeded  ten  thousand.  In  1880  the  list  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of 
Emporia,  Ottawa,  Parsons,  Wichita,  and 
Wyandotte ; and  three— Leavenworth,  To- 
peka, and  Atchison — had  each  more  than 
fifteen  thousand.  A recent  State  return 
gives  eight  cities  over  ten  thousand 
each: 

Wichita 81,760  Atchison 15,699 

Leavenworth  . . 81,210  Lawrence 10,829 

Topeka 29,978  Fort  Scott  ....  10,620 

Wyandotte 26,066  Emporia 10,819 

Hutchinson  and  Wellington,  not  found- 
ed in  1870,  have  each  over  nine  thousand, 
and  twelve  others  are  in  the  four  thousand 
list.  There  are  thirty-five  other  towns  of 
more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
fifty-seven  others  that  exceed  one  thou- 
sand. The  sites  of  many  of  these  five 
years  ago  were  naked  prairie. 

The  growth  of  some  of  these  cities  is 
phenomenal.  That  a Western  town  should 
grow  fast  is  nothing.  That  it  should  con- 
tinue to  grow  is  a sign  of  persistence  of 
force  not  to  be  doubted. 

The  three  largest  cities  merit  a brief  no- 
tice. Leavenwortli  is  the  oldest.  Its  posi- 
tion near  a military  post  on  the  Missouri 
River  when  Indians  were  a factor  in 
Western  population  gave  it  importance 
from  the  first.  Its  business  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  kept  it  at  the  head  of  Kansas 
cities  till  last  year  (1887).  Topeka,  from 
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amongst  *' Wv^tefa;1?  ^tid  tin*  ii  is  Kanfcuus  l$H$  i:heiivdiiltiRt/9k  W e have 
likely  io  keep,  Tbe.'part  •;>)  the  Capitol  incidentally  noticed  already  some  of.  the 
which  is  completed  ~ eh.amW,  facts  that  .help  toconstdufa  dunatefa  One 

House  of  Repres^nUi.i  vcv.  Lfauary,  His-  or  lyvo’  m0y  claim  &*me.. M-fanbon,  The 
ti>nWV  SrKJieiy,  etc,l>  United  Sfafa^y  divi^nyii  of  t vhc fcater- 
OnurteC&ke  v<5rty  ^dwWetoi  cfafav  It  fa;  oil 

p«vt?rhmifa\  thtyw  txie^  Wel- 

tn i*  lights.;  iek*plt,one.s~sti)  ■ combine  ..to-  Yingtim,  m the  ■ :&rkamn&  "Valley,  hk*  ;\ 
mnkb  a midropoHtf  of  ndiryb  ihft  8iafa  is  meaiy  annual  ofeilfth  of  u 

':: ; W «&h leads  de^rn^  higrber1  than  Fort  'Ril^'  who^  '^lor 
in  |ir>pul« thai,  fa  of  very  rapid  growth.  nation  fa  about  the  same  in  the  'Kav;V$]- 
Th*.  .Arkansas.  was  hridgvd  here,  fay,  South  of  the  divide,  peaches  arc 

No vv " if  ft*.  mo v of  rayl tlfa  tfa < more  rarefy  by  f tosi.  Along’  the 

tlxei-  ‘ use  of  watefv  shod  and  lo  tile  H??rili  the  wbeujt 
all . and  ilte  plwek  of  % At  its  best,..-  Tbo.  rainfall  decreases 

' . ifa-’f  attire  as  the?  hihirdjr-  svj>sfatly#  As  far  -vufat'  a£  tjho  98ib  i»e- 

c»l is  of  the  Southwest..  ridfaa  the  prreipiiutioo  is  alxuiii  the  same 

There  is  a city  over  the  line  in  Missouri  as  in  EnghmU-  '-West  of  the  JiKfah  dm- 
which  fa  also  t product  of  Kansas  energy.  rieliuii  there  fa  less  than  twenty  inches 
It  has  oyer  »uo>  Ijumlnxi  thousand  people,  per  annum.  More  than  half  the  ram 
KaYt%&$>  prodUfjfa  are  its  staple  tffatetyan-  fa  J faup  piyl to  Augu*fc, 

U is*'  a* id  Ivannas  rail ways worry  them.  It  The  tuduom  and  winter  arc  f hmnm ? 
is  Hi  the.  mouth  of  tlfa  Kaw*  Hhcr  ; its  sunny  and  dry.  fr  is,  Imweveiy  fully  be- 
name  is  Ivna.^as  C|t;*h  -A nd  Sv&usatis  eon-  li4vodtb&f  Mid  quit urn  vvf  Uurty  y<ii<?s  lias 
aider,  ft  an  adjunct  h»  Wyandotte.  mod  fated  the  vliruat^,  iwttvly  in  ih*  dfairfa 

Tfie  **eupte  of  h&fag  AH  along  bn^yi^i  &f  t\\£  raltl  And  the  force  of  ilfa 

provided  ffar  odneauom  h-<  l.fa*L  217  wihd^.t  Thyre&r^haver  storms  and  fitnfas, 
S'  liuul  diatriefa  w^re  ized , in,  1874  an<-  more  rainy  <U\ ys  This  modihrve 

fhero ^etM’  4^U5  in  exfatence:  Uon  of  rairtfall  fa  tkHiced  throu^honi  tlje 

Tli^n?  fa  a ftil.ly  erpiipiaKJ.  Shite  y 8uue,  as  nuK-li  m the  vrast&s  the  Cast  fn 

at  Lawrence  a Normal  iSehool  nl  Empiv  tin  we>t  now  the  June  upiautk  afa?  glo- 
ria, an  A^ricul timvl tA)l leg*5;at  Mhuh aUan,  rfaus  \yilh  wheai,  tl^  Augiist  valley's  rich 
and  some  thirty  dem^nujaUotia)  and.  fair  with  sorghum  and  font  The, teih peri ug 
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of  the  winds  is  remarkable.  The  gales 
become  breezes  iu  the  neighborhood  of 
numerous  orchards,  the  planted  groves, 
the  growing  corn.  The  44  American  Des- 
ert” of  the  old  maps,  and  which  early 
Kansans  “allowed”  might  be  found  be- 
yond the  99th  meridian,  has  been  pushed 
bodily  from  the  State.  Non  est  inventus. 

One  thing  more:  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  has  made  the  State.  All  new- 
comers become  Kansans.  As  soon  as 
they  have  been  here  a year  they  say, 44  We 
did  it.  ” Looking  at  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, they  feel  that  it  is  not  bragging  to 
use  the  words  of  Eugene  Ware,  and  say: 


“We  hare  made  the  State  of  Kansas, 

And  to-day  she  stands  complete, 

First  in  freedom,  first  in  wheat; 

And  her  future  years  shall  meet 
Ripened  hopes  and  richer  stanzas.** 

[The  writer  gladly  expresses  his  acknowledgments 
for  material  used  in  this  paper,  and  in  the  map  and 
drawings  illustrating  it,  to  Hon.  E.  B.  Allen,  Secre- 
tary of  State ; Hon.  William  Sims,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture ; Hon.  James  Humphrey, 
Railroad  Commissioner;  Professor  Gannett,  Chief 
Geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surrey ; 
the  engineers  of  several  railway  companies,  and 
other  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The 
published  reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  other  of- 
ficials have  also  been  freely  used.] 
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BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HITHER  AND  THITHER. 

THIS  answer  that  she  had  already  con- 
structed was  pitilessly  clear  and  logi- 
cal,and  was  designed  to  convince  him  that 
difference  of  creed  put  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  them,  and  that  he  would 
best  consult  the  happiness  of  both  by 
abandoning  forthwith  what  could  only 
prove  a futile  fancy.  But  all  the  while 
that  she  was  formulating  this  argument 
(during  many  an  anxious  and  silent  hour 
that  caused  her  sister  Agnes  to  wonder 
why  Alison  had  come  back  from  the  High- 
lands so  preoccupied  and  thoughtful)  she 
could  not  conceal  from  herself  that  it  was 
based,  not  so  much  upon  any  convictions 
of  her  own,  as  upon  the  convictions  of  her 
friends  and  relatives,  and  of  the  people 
among  whom  she  lived.  For  what  was 
her  own  attitude  toward  the  Catholic 
Church,  when  she  came  to  consider  it 
dispassionately,  and  as  she  strove  to  free 
herself  from  those  mists  of  prejudice  in 
which  she  had  been  brought  up  ? In 
former  days,  when  she  had  been  first 
alarmed  by  Paley’s  Evidences , she  had 
sought  refuge  in  authority.  Who  was 
she,  she  naturally  asked  herself,  to  set  up 
her  private  judgment,  and  question  truths 
that  had  been  accepted  by  those  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  investigation  of 
these  supreme  matters  ? What  learning 
or  knowledge  or  critical  faculty  had  she, 
that  she  should  question,  for  example,  the 


conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines  ? And  now,  when 
she  came  to  regard  the  Catholic  faith,  if 
authority  was  to  be  her  safeguard  and 
chief  good,  what  more  august  authority 
Could  she  find  than  in  the  religion  that 
had  held  Christendom  for  century  after 
century,  dowered  with  the  majesty  of  un- 
broken tradition,  and  ever  ready  to  re- 
ceive into  its  haven  any  poor  wandering 
soul  that  had  been  tossed  about  on  the 
seas  of  perplexity  and  doubt?  In  that 
haven  the  greatest  intellects  of  many 
lands  had  found  security  and  rest  and 
consolation : why  should  she  hesitate  to 
believe  what  they  had  believed  ? No,  it 
was  not  her  own  attitude  toward  the 
Catholic  Church  that  caused  her  answer 
to  Ludovick  Macdonell  to  shape  itself  so 
clearly  into  a refusal;  it  was  the  know- 
ledge that  if  she  married  a Catholic  her 
nearest  relations  would  be  shocked  to 
the  heart,  her  friends  and  acquaintances 
would  consider  her  as  one  abandoned  and 
lost,  while  the  congregation  that  sat  and 
listened  to  her  father's  preaching  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  would  be  astounded 
that  the  Minister  should  have  been  so 
failing  in  his  private  duties  as  to  allow 
one  of  his  own  household  to  stray  away 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

And  yet  when  Ludovick  Macdonell’s 
letter  did  arrive  she  tore  it  open  in  haste, 
and  glanced  over  its  contents  with  a 
breathless  anxiety.  To  her  extreme  sur- 
prise she  found  there  was  nothing  argu- 


* Begun  in  January  number,  1888. 
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mentative  or  polemical  in  it;  he  appear- 
ed to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  that 
was  all  gone  and  finished — that  the  repre- 
sentations he  had  made  to  her  in  the  rail- 
way carriage  would  prove  to  be  sufficient 
when  she  had  time  to  consider  them  calm- 
ly; and  now  his  appeal  was  all  to  her 
heart  instead  of  to  her  head.  Certainly 
he  did  once  revert  to  the  fact  of  their  be- 
longing to  different  faiths,  or  to  different 
versions  of  the  same  faith,  but  only  to  re- 
peat what  he  had  said  before,  that  in  these 
days  of  religious  toleration  and  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  difference  of  creed  was  a 
wholly  minor  matter,  that  need  never 
dislocate  the  relations  between  two  per- 
sons who  otherwise  were  at  one.  He  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  to  understand  the 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself 
placed.  All  he  wanted  was  that  she 
should  say  yes,  and  forthwith  and  joyful- 
ly he  would  begin  to  make  preparations 
at  Oyre  for  the  reception  of  the  bride. 
What  more  simple  ? His  father  would 
be  delighted,  he  said.  He  put  his  hopes 
and  plans  before  the  old  gentleman,  who, 
he  confessed,  was  at  first  inclined  to  re- 
bel, for  there  had  been  another  project  in 
his  mind;  but  the  Herr  Papa  was  won 
over  at  last,  was  forced  to  admit  that  he 
had  been  greatly  charmed  with  the  young 
lady  who  had  visited  Oyre  that  autumn, 
and  finally  said,  “ Bring  her  home  as  soon 
as  you  like,  Ludovick,  and  I will  take  the 
rooms  overlooking  the  kitchen -garden,  so 
that  practically  you’ll  have  the  whole 
house  to  yourselves.” 

“But  that’s  not  my  scheme  at  all,”  con- 
tinued Captain  Ludovick.  ‘ 4 Fancy,  now, 
this  morning  I had  to  go  out  in  search  of 
my  pa,  having  some  business  to  talk  over; 
and  where  do  you  think  I found  him  ? 
All  by  himself  up  at  the  edge  of  the  planta- 
tions, engaged  in  clearing  the  dried  leaves 
and  weeds  out  of  the  surface  drains  with 
his  stick — you  remember  the  stick  with 
the  panther’s  claw  set  in  silver  ? That’s 
a fine  occupation  for  the  old  laird  of  Oyre, 
isn’t  it  ? But  I could  imagine  something 
much  better  than  that  for  him.  I could 
imagine  him,  on  a warm  afternoon,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  little  avenue,  under 
the  shade  of  the  sycamores;  a young  lady 
with  him  and  clinging  to  his  arm — a very 
pretty  young  lady,  with  the  clearest  and 
kindest  of  gray  eyes,  and  the  demurest  of 
dimples  in  her  cheek,  and  the  most  be- 
witching smile,  and  dark  hair  so  neatly 
and  nicely  braided  under  a white  Tam  o’ 


Shanter— and  him  telling  her  splendid 
and  awful  lies  about  the  jungle,  and  her 
listening  and  believing  every  word,  and 
pleasing  him  mightily.  Can  you  guess 
who  she  was  ? I could  see  her  quite 
clearly.  Yes,  and  I could  see  Flora  and 
Hugh  come  driving  up  in  a dog-cart,  and 
get  down  with  their  rackets  in'  their 
hands;  then  the  young  lady  in  the  white 
Tam  o’  Shanter  must  needs  fly  away  and 
get  a cigar,  and  the  Inverness  Courier , 
and  some  whiskey  and  water,  for  the  old 
gentleman,  and  put  them  on  a small  ta- 
ble in  front  of  the  house;  and  then  she 
joined  the  others,  all  determined  to  get 
three  sets  of  tennis  played  before  going  in 
to  dinner.  And  if  the  old  gentleman,  in 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  let  his  cigar  go 
out,  and  fell  asleep  behind  the  newspa- 
per, at  all  events  he  was  in  good  com- 
pany, and  more  comfortably  occupied 
than  in  pottering  about  all  by  himself 
and  clearing  dried  leaves  out  of  drains.” 

Alison  turned  from  this  letter  with  a 
sigh,  and  took  up  its  fellow  that  had  ar- 
rived by  the  same  post.  It  was  from  Flora 
— sent  at  Ludovick’s  urgent  request.  And 
it  was  written  in  a very  different  key,  for 
Flora  seemed  to  perceive  a great  deal  more 
clearly  than  the  headstrong  lover  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  Alison  was  surround- 
ed, though,  to  be  sure,  she  made  light  of 
them  also,  in  her  happy-go-lucky  fashion. 

“Dear  Alison, — I hate  you.  You 
have  turned  the  best  fellow  in  the  world 
into  a bore.  I try  to  shunt  him  on  to 
Hugh,  who  is  quite  sympathetic  and 
agrees;  for  I am  not  sympathetic  and 
don’t  agree,  and  decline  to  believe  that 
you  are  the  most  wonderful  creature  that 
ever  came  into  this  wearyfu’  world. 
However,  that’s  neither  here  nor  there. 

My  lord  has  given  me  his  orders.  I am 
to  write  at  once  and  convince  you  that 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a Protestant 
and  a Catholic  from  marrying  each  other. 

He  says  you  didn’t  know  he  was  a Cath- 
olic until  the  very  day  you  left — when  he 
played  us  that  pretty  trick  by  cutting 
across  through  the  Black  Mount  Forest — 
and  that  you  seemed  quite  upset  by  the 
discovery.  But  what  does  it  amount  to, 
if  you  two  pretty  dears  really  care  for 
each  other?  Here’s  my  solution  of  the 
difficulty:  If  you  think  that  husband 
and  wife  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same 
faith,  why  don’t  both  of  you  agree  to  join 
the  Church  of  England,  which  is  a nice, 
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convenient  Half-way  House  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  ? Isn't 
that  sensible  ? At  the  same  time,  I see  no 
reason  why  you  shouldn’t  marry  and  re- 
main Protestant  and  Catholic  just  as  you 
are ; I don’t  believe  the  difference  would 
come  into  your  actual  lives  at  all;  and 
there’s  one  very  certain  thing,  you  need 
have  no  fear  alxmt  the  priests  interfering 
with  vour  domestic  affairs  or  relations. 
Oh  no;  my  worshipful  gentleman  has  a 
tolerably  stiff  neck , and  he  has  a kind  of 
notion  that  his  house  is  to  be  his  own,  and 
himself  undisputed  master  of  it.  There 
won’t  be  any  cowled  monk  coming  out 
from  a sliding-panel  at  Oyre,or  any  kind 
of  foreign  dictation  or  interference,  you 
may  depend  on  that.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
your  being  a Protestant  and  his  being  a 
Catholic  is  concerned,  I don’t  see  why 
there  should  be  any  trouble  at  all— any 
more  than  the  same  difference  affected 
your  friendly  relations  with  him  when 
you  were  here,  and  when  you  didn’t  even 
guess  at  its  existence— and  if  you  were 
only  to  consider  your  two  selves,  every- 
thing would  be  clear  enough. 

“But  oh,  Alison  Blair,  when  I think 
of  you  forsaking  all  the  preachings  and 
teachings  of  your  forefathers,  and  bidding 
dedance  to  the  amazement  and  horror  and 
bewailing  of  your  friends  and  family, 
then  it’s  quite  another  matter,  and  I’m 
not  going  to  advise  you,  however  Ludo- 
vick  may  beg  and  im  plore.  For  he  doesn’t 
understand,  and  that’s  the  truth,  or  else 
he’s  so  headstrong  that  he  won’t  pay  any 
heed.  My  goodness ! the  ghosts  of  all  the 
Blairs  of  Moss-end  would  rise  from  their 
graves,  and  point  their  snaky  finger  at 
you,  and  sing  psalms  of  lamentation 
(tune,  Coleshill).  And  then  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  elders,  and  the  elders’ 
wives,  and  Agnes  too — what  would  she 
say?  Your  joining  hands  at  the  Half- 
way House  would  be  no  kind  of  conces- 
sion to  them.  What?  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Blair  of  East  Street  Church  gone 
away  and  become  an  Episcopalian !— you 
might  just  as  well  become  a Catholic  at 
once.  Of  course  Ludovick  won’t  hear  of 
all  this,  but  I know  more  than  he  docs 
about  the  Free  Kirk  folk  here — I hear 
plenty  about  them  from  my  father;  and 
if  you  mean  to  do  this  thing,  you  will 
have  to  pull  yourself  together  to  face  the 
consequences. 

“ Well,  now,  my  dear  Miss  Dimity,  this 
is  all  I have  to  say  by  way  of  warning, 
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and  I’ve  freed  my  conscience.  No  doubt 
it  has  all  been  present  to  your  own  mind ; 
for  you  know  the  conditions  far  better 
than  I do,  and  no  doubt  you  have  been 
considering.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
must  honestly  tell  you  that  if  this  affair 
between  Ludovick  and  you  is  very , very 
serious— and  he  appears  to  take  it  seri- 
ously— I wouldn't  be  frightened  of  these 
dire  consequences  if  I were  in  your  posi- 
tion. No,  I wouldn’t.  If  I cared  for  a 
man,  I wouldn't  pay  much  attention  to 
what  the  Blast  Street  elders  and  their 
wives  said  about  either  him  or  me.  But 
then  I should  have  to  care  for  him  a 
good  lot;  and  if  your  interesting  little  en- 
tanglement with  Captain  Ludovick  was 
only  a bit  of  summer  flirtation — natural 
enough  too,  for  he’s  very  good-looking, 
and  good-natured,  and  quite  as  clever  as 
you  want  a man  to  be,  for  you  don’t  want 
them  to  be  too  sharp — well,  you’d  save 
yourself  a great  deal  of  trouble  if  you’d 
drop  it  at  once.  When  men  get  an  idea 
into  their  head,  they  hold  on  to  it;  and 
they  never  see  a joke  or  take  a hint, 
they’re  so  frightfully  serious;  and  in  fact 
Ludovick  is  so  completely  entttt  that  I 
was  afraid  to  suggest  to  him  that  per- 
haps you  had  only  been  having  a little 
fun.  Only  a perhaps , my  dear ; and  after 
all  I don’t  think  that  is  your  line;  but 
you  kept  so  very  quiet  about  it  that  Lu- 
dovick considerably  astonished  me  when 
he  came  to  me  with  his  full-blown  con- 
fession. And  I hope  I did  not  hurt  your 
feelings  by  anything  I said  on  board  the 
steamer  when  you  were  leaving  Fort 
William.  I thought  you  looked  rather 
cut  up;  and  I really  did  think  Ludovick 
was  treating  you  shabbily,  after  the  at- 
tention he  had  paid  you;  so  I thought  I 
would  restore  your  nerve  by  giving  you 
a good  wholesome  dose  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. Did  I say  anything  that  too  fear- 
fully shocked  your  sensitive  soul?  At 
all  events,  if  I uttered  a single  word 
against  that  incomparable  man-creature, 
Captain  Ludovick,  I hereby  withdraw  it, 
and  make  my  humble  apology  on  my 
two  bended  knees,  and  will  never  do  so 
again. 

“That’s  all.  At  present  I prefer  to 
keep  a neutral  attitude,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Ludovick’s  fine  speeches.  I would  advise 
you  to  consult  Aunt  Gilchrist  before  doing 
anything  serious.  At  one  time  I know 
she  entertained  the  idea  that  Ludovick 
was  the  scheming  son  of  an  impecunious 
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old  Highland  laird,  and  that  both  of  them 
were  conspiring  to  improve  their  impov- 
erished estate  with  her  money;  but  per- 
haps that  was  a passing  whim  of  Periph- 
ery. Anyway,  you  won’t  do  anything 
without  consulting  her — if  she's  going  to 
give  you  the  money  that  ought  to  come 
to  me,  you  cat ! 

“I  suppose  you  were  already  revelling 
in  dreams  of  future  wealth  when  you 
went  and  tipped  that  horrid  boy  Johnny  ? 
Do  you  know  what  he  did  ? His  first  ex- 
ploit wasn’t  so  bad;  he  merely  got  his 
photograph  taken— for  threepence ; and 
when  I said  it  was  very  like  him,  he  chose 
to  grin  a very  sarcastic  grin,  and  say, 
‘Oh,  they  can  mek  anybody  look  pretty, 
them  things!’  giving  me  to  understand 
that  he  was  far  above  being  vain  of  his 
personal  appearance.  But  with  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  money  the  fiend  bought 
an  old  flint-pistol,  and  now  you  are  never 
safe  for  five  minutes— there’s  a bang  just 
close  behind  you,  and  you  jump  up  to 
find  that  John  has  been  firing  at  a cat 
for  scratching  up  the  garden,  he  says. 
But  I know  better.  It's  because  he  thinks 
they  do  him  mischief  when  they  turn  to 
witches;  and  he  wants  to  take  them  un- 
awares when  they  are  only  cats.  Master 
John  has  been  so  kind  as  to  ask  more 
than  once  about  your  health  and  general 
welfare. 

“Now  good-by.  I consider  this  is  a 
letter,  and  that  you’re  greatly  indebted 
to  me.  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

“Flora. 

“P.S. — Let  me  know;  and  don’t  for- 
get about  Aunt  Gilchrist.  Although  you 
have  robbed  me,  I don’t  bear  you  any  ill- 
will.” 


Alison  read  this  long  epistle  twice 
through,  and  with  an  ever-increasing 
gratitude,  for  she  easily  recognized  the 
aim  of  it.  It  was  all  meant  to  give  her 
courage.  If  she  said  yes,  then  she  was 
to  face  the  consequences  with  a stout 
heart,  and  with  the  assurance  that  differ- 
ence of  creed  was  not  such  a terrible 
thing  after  all;  if  she  said  no,  then  a 
summer  flirtation  was  a thing  to  be  eas- 
ily forgotten,  and  nobody  the  worse.  A 
good  deal  of  the  careless  gayety  of  the 
letter,  Alison  could  see,  was  assumed  for 
this  very  purpose  of  cheering  her  up  in 
the  difficult  position  in  which  she  found 
herself : otherwise  she  might  have  been  a 
little  surprised  by  its  apparent  lack  of 
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womanly  sympathy.  Yet  she  could  hear 
Flora’s  voice  in  it  all  the  way  through; 
and  it  was  an  honest  voice,  frank  and 
straightforward,  and  most  well-intention- 
ed and  friendly.  And  perhaps  she  could 
not  help  envying  her  cousin  her  confi- 
dence and  high  spirits,  and  admiriug  them 
too:  light-hearted  ness  of  that  kind  was  not 
a common  thing  in  Kirk  o’  Shields. 

But  not  for  a moment  did  she  hesitate 
about  the  answer  she  was  to  send  to  Ludo- 
vick  Macdonell,  though,  to  be  sure,  when 
she  came  to  put  it  down  on  paper,  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  quite  so  conclusive  as  when 
she  argued  it  out  in  her  own  mind.  There 
seemed  something  wanting.  She  grew  to 
think  that  if  she  wrote  a hundred  letters 
she  would  never  get  him  to  understand 
the  atmosphere  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  nor  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded.  To  him  it  did  not  seem  to 
matter  whether  a human  being  was  a 
Catholic  or  a Protestant;  to  them  far 
smaller  things,  both  as  regards  doctrine 
and  practice,  were  of  vital  and  transcen- 
dent importance,  as  affecting  nothing  less 
than  their  eternal  salvation.  Nay,  she 
told  him  frankly  that  although  she  might 
reason  herself  into  his  way  of  thinking,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  she  should 
have  been  brought  up  all  her  life  to  hear 
Roman  Catholics  described  as  dangerous 
enemies  and  Jesuits  and  persecutors,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  denounced 
as  the  Mother  of  Iniquity  and  the  arch- 
plotter  against  men’s  lives  and  liberties, 
without  imbibing  some  kind  of  prejudice. 
The  Roman  Catholics  in  Kirk  o’  Shields 
were  the  Irish  laborers  in  the  iron-works, 
and  they  were  a terror  to  the  rest  of  the 
population.  If  a priest  were  seen  in  the 
streets,  the  children  would  leave  the  pave- 
ment to  let  him  pass,  and  look  after  him 
with  fear  on  their  faces.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  popularly  believed  to  be 
capable  of  committing  any  crime,  for  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  go  and  purchase  ab- 
solution ; and  were  supposed  to  be  secret- 
ly looking  forward  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Protestant  Church  and  the  revival  of 
heretic-burning.  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs 
was  in  every  cottage,  side  by  side  with  the 
Bible;  and  the  imagination  of  children, 
from  their  earliest  years,  was  stirred  by 
hideous  pictures  of  the  sufferers  tied  to 
the  stake  and  writhing  among  flames, 
with  a scowling  priest  looking  on  and 
pressing  a crucifix  on  the  sight  of  the 
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dying  man,.  And  even  if  she  could  effect 
ually  clear  her  mind  of  the  results  of  all 
this  training,  she  would  have  to  remember 
that  her  immediate  relations  and  friends 
regarded  Roman  Catholics  with  an  aver- 
sion and  mistrust  which  they  might  pos- 
sibly find  it  difficult  to  explain ; while,  as 
for  the  bulk  of  her  father's  congregation, 
they  would  regard  her  as  having  done 
something  worse  than  merely  imperil  her 
own  soul — as  having  betrayed  a high  trust, 
and  brought  disgrace  on  a family  long 
renowned  for  its  piety  and  its  devoted 
constancy  to  the  true  faith. 

This,  or  something  like  this,  she  hinted 
to  him  as  clearly  and  yet  as  gently  as  she 
could;  and  then  she  read  the  letter  over 
and  over  again,  feeling  more  and  more 
that  it  was  useless,  that  he  would  not  un- 
derstand, that  he  would  not  accept  it  as  a 
reason  for  her  refusal.  Nay,  she  began 
to  imagine,  as  she  brooded  over  these  in- 
adequate sentences,  that  if  at  this  very  mo- 
ment she  were  in  Lochaber,  she  would  not 
be  thinking  in  this  fashion  at  all.  What 
she  had  written  seemed  cold  and  nar- 
row; seemed  to  be  raking  up  an  obsolete 
and  despicable  bigotry  and  intolerance;  to 
have  no  honest  concern  with  any  human 
being's  life.  Oh,  for  one  of  those  bright 
and  clear  and  buoyant  days,  with  a brisk 
wind  ruffling  the  blue  waters  of  Loch 
Linnhe,  with  the  sun  hot  on  the  garden 
flowers  and  on  the  gray  beach  with  its  yel- 
low fringe  of  sea- weed,  with  Flora  laugh- 
ing, and  Hugh  listening  amused,  and  Lu- 
dovick  begging  of  them  to  hurry  down  to 
the  boat:  she  would  not  be  thinking  this 
way  at  all ! But  here,  amidst  a gloom  of 
smoke  and  rain,  with  the  incessant  mourn- 
ful throb  and  murmur  of  the  iron-works 
all  around  her,  and  opposite  her,  visible 
through  the  streaming  panes,  the  sombre 
black  walls  and  closed  door  of  East  Street 
Free  Church,  all  the  future  seemed  hope- 
less enough,  and  her  heart  was  heavy,  and 
she  knew  not  how  to  say  good-by  in  a 
simple  and  natural  way.  For  what  was 
the  use  of  considering  these  narrow  pre- 
judices, these  ignomntbigotries,  these  con- 
temptible aversions  and  suspicions,  when 
all  she  had  to  say  was  good-by  ? She  tore 
up  the  paper,  and  went  to  the  rain-beaten 
window  and  stood  there,  gazing  blankly 
out  into  the  wet  street. 

But  this  had  to  be  done,  and  the  soon- 
er the  better ; so  she  resolutely  went 
back  to  her  desk  again,  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 
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“Dear  Ludovick, — It  cannot  be.  I 
think  Flora  will  be  able  to  tell  you  better 
than  I can.  I had  written  a long  letter 
to  you,  but  it  seemed  so  heartless,  aud  I 
don’t  want  you  to  thiuk  me  that.  If  you 
knew  how  I am  situated,  you  would  un- 
derstand how  this  must  be  the  last  word, 
and  I am  sure,  when  I ask  you,  you  will 
accept  it  as  such.  If  we  should  ever  meet 
again,  I hope  you  will  let  me  be  always  to 
you  what  I should  like  to  consider  myself 
now — your  sister  and  friend. 

Alison.” 

She  cried  a little;  but  when  she  had 
put  the  letter  in  an  envelop  and  address- 
ed it,  and  got  the  maid-servant,  under 
shelter  of  an  umbrella,  to  carry  it  to  the 
post-office,  her  heart  felt  considerably 
lighter.  It  was  over  and  done  with  now ; 
she  had  to  face  the  future  as  best  she 
might;  and  in  time  she  hoped  this  episode 
in  her  life  would  come  to  be  regarded 
only  as  a kind  of  pleasant  fancy,  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  with  a certain 
wistful  tenderness,  perhaps,  but  without 
any  too  serious  pang. 

Meanwhile  she  set  about  her  busy  and 
multifarious  duties  as  house-mistress,  as 
member  of  the  Dorcas  Society,  as  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with 
a cheerful  assiduity,  convinced  that  this 
was  the  surest  way  toward  forgetfulness. 
That  was  all  she  wanted  now.  Of  her 
own  accord  she  had  locked  the  door  of 
the  Beautiful  Land  and  thrown  away  the 
key.  Here  were  her  true  interests  and 
cares— superin  tending  her  fathers  house- 
hold, taking  her  share  of  the  charitable 
work  that  was  going,  and  making  herself 
agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. She  tried  to  think  the  best  of 
them,  and  of  their  narrow  views  and 
rather  mean  and  envious  dispositions. 
They  were  what  nature  and  circum- 
stances had  made  them,  she  strove  to  re- 
member. Their  wretched,  spiteful  littler 
tittle-tattle,  especially  directed  against 
any  one  who  was  in  any  way  prominent 
or  prosperous,  was  perhaps  but  a pathetic 
confession  of  inferiority,  or  perhaps,  orr 
the  other  hand,  it  served  as  a check  upon 
vainglory  and  pretence.  One  thing  she 
always  could  and  did  respect  about  them, 
and  that  was  the  earnestness  and  sincer- 
ity of  their  faith.  There  was  no  make- 
believe  about  that.  If  they  were  rather 
inclined  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  rest 
of  the  human  race  were  on  the  broad  road 
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to  perdition,  that  was  merely  what  they 
had  been  taught.  And  if  their  tempera- 
ments were  sombre  and  melancholy  even 
to  moroseness,  what  else  could  be  expect- 
ed as  the  result  of  their  stern  repression 
of  all  human  affections,  of  their  rigid  re- 
nunciation of  all  natural  enjoyment,  of 
that  routine  of  monotonous  and  grimy 
toil,  of  sordid  cares  and  anxieties,  amid 
surroundings  plague  - stricken  of  smoke 
and  ashes  and  gloom  ? 

Sometimes,  when  the  two  sisters  had  a 
quiet  evening  to  themselves,  Alison  would 
sit  and  discourse  of  all  the  wonderful 
things  she  had  seen  during  her  stay  in 
the  north,  and  of  the  kindness  of  the  peo- 
ple there',  and  Agnes  had  a vivid  imagi- 
nation, and  could  easily  construct  pic- 
tures out  of  what  she  heard.  She  had 
only  seen  her  cousins  Flora  and  Hugh  on 
one  occasion,  and  then  they  rather  over- 
awed this  shy  little  lass,  for  they  talked 
(as  she  imagined)  beautiful  English,  and 
they  had  fine  clothes,  and  a freedom  of 
manner  with  which  she  was  quite  unac- 
customed. They  remained  strangers  to 
her — creatures  belonging  to  a different 
sphere;  but  she  could  well  understand 
how  her  sister  Alison,  who  was  so  capable 
and  clever  in  all  ways,  and  used  to  be 
treated  with  respect,  could  go  among 
them  and  not  only  hold  her  own,  but  be 
welcomed  as  an  equal  and  friend.  But 
of  all  the  people  that  Agnes  heard  of,  the 
one  she  was  most  interested  in  was  Cap- 
tain Macdonell;  and  indeed  she  heard  a 
great  deal  about  him,  for  Alison  was 
schooling  herself  in  this  direction,  and 
was  making  believe  to  herself  that  she 
could  talk  about  him  without  any  heart- 
tremor  whatsoever.  To  Agnes  the  young 
Highland  laird  seemed  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  all  this  wonderful  life  that  her 
sister  was  describing— to  be  the  central 
figure  in  all  these  imaginative  pictures; 
and  she  was  naturally  curious  about 
him. 

“Was  he  so  very  handsome,  Ailie?” 
she  said,  thoughtfully,  on  one  occasion. 

“Handsome!”  said  Alison,  but  with 
her  face  suddenly  mantling  red — “what 
has  handsomeness  to  do  with  it?  You 
would  never  think  of  his  being  handsome 
if  you  were  with  him;  you  would  think 
of  his  happy  disposition,  and  of  his  being 
able  to  do  anything  that  was  wanted,  and 
of  the  way  he  seems  to  make  the  people 
round  him  pleased  and  light-hearted.” 

“Yes,”  said  Agnes  (apparently  still 
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contemplating  her  imaginary  hero),  “that 
is  ever  so  much  better — isn’t  it,  Ailie  ? — to 
have  a nice  disposition  than  to  be  good- 
looking.  Of  course  I thought  he  was 
good-looking;  I don’t  know  why;  but 
now  I can  fancy  him  all  you  say,  and 
quite  plain  as  well — ” 

“ But  I never  said  he  was  plain,  Agnes,” 
Alison  said,  with  her  face  burning  redder 
than  ever.  “ No,  not  plain . I only  said 
it  wasn’t  his  good  looks  you  would  think 
of  first,  or  make  the  most  of;  but  if  it 
came  to  that — well,  I — I think  he  is  the 
handsomest  and  manliest-looking  man  I 
ever  saw.” 

“Is  he? — is  he  really?”  Agnes  ex- 
claimed, with  her  eyes  wide.  “Oh,  I 
think  that’s  far  pleasanter  to  think  about ! 
And  I was  sure  he  was  handsome,  some- 
how; tell  me  exactly  what  he  is  like, 
Ailie.” 

But  this  Alison,  who  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed, managed  to  evade;  and  in  or- 
der to  escape  from  her  invidious  position 
she  wandered  off  into  a description  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  young  High- 
landers she  had  met,  especially  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  turned  out  their 
feet  in  walking,  giving  them  a certain 
proud  step  and  air.  But  Agnes  was  still 
thinking. 

“Is  he  going  to  marry  Flora?”  she 
asked. 

Alison  started  somewhat;  but  instant- 
ly she  recollected  that  that  had  been  her 
own  natural  deduction  from  the  intimacy 
she  had  found  existing  between  Ludovick 
Macdonell  and  the  Munros. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  answered,  absent- 
ly; “perhaps  he  may  some  day.” 

During  these  confidences  Alison  scru- 
pulously avoided  all  mention  of  what  had 
happened  between  herself  and  Captain 
Macdonell.  That  was  all  over  and  done 
with,  she  argued;  it  was  nothing  now;  it 
had  only  to  be  forgotten.  Besides,  she 
knew  that  Agnes  would  be  inexpressibly 
shocked  at  the  possibility  of  her  sister 
marrying  a Roman  Catholic;  and  what 
was  the  use  of  alarming  her,  now  that 
the  possibility  no  longer  existed  ? In  all 
these  recitals  of  her  adventures  in  the 
north,  Ludovick  figured  merely  as  the 
light-hearted  companion,  the  master-spirit 
of  their  expeditions,  the  ever-considerate 
brother  and  friend.  Agnes  sat  and  lis- 
tened with  a vivid  fancy  that  magnified 
and  glorified.  She  heard  of  the  wonders 
of  the  dawn  flaming  along  the  crests  of 
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the  mountains  of  Lochiel  and  Ardgour; 
she  could  see  the  bright-colored  garden, 
the  white  road,  the  shore,  the  calm  loch, 
and  Hugh’s  sailing  boat  lying  at  her 
moorings  ; she  went  fishing  with  them  on 
those  magical  twilight  evenings,  while  the 
northern  glow  hung  high  in  the  heavens 
far  into  the  night;  she  went  climbing 
with  them  up  the  sterile  altitudes  of  Ben- 
Nevis,  with  all  the  land  below  in  dark- 
ness, and  Hugh  and  Flora  singing; 

“ The  stars  are  all  burning  cheerily , cheei'ily — 
Ho  ro,  Afairi  dhu , turn  to  me! 

The  sea-mew  is  mourning  drearily , drearily — 
Ho  roy  Mdiri  dhu%  turn  to  me  !” 


She  even  transformed  poor  Johnny  into 
a Scandinavian  troll,  possessed  of  super- 
natural gifts,  and  holding  mysterious  con- 
verse with  the  unseen  powers.  Aunt  Gil- 
christ became  a beneficent  fairy  godmo- 
ther; for  Alison  had  rather  glossed  over 
those  little  attacks  of  temper  that  were 
really  the  result  of  peripheral  rheuma- 
tism. And  one  evening  she  said : 

“Well,  they  seem  to  have  been  very 
kind  to  you,  Ailie,  and  to  have  made  much 
of  you ; and  surely  they  cannot  have  for- 
gotten you  already.  Have  you  not  heard 
from  any  of  them  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  I had  a letter  from  Flora,” 
Alison  answered;  and  then  she  honestly 
added,  after  a moment’s  hesitation,  “And 
one  from  Captain  Macdonell.” 

“I  wish  you  had  shown  it  to  me,”  the 
younger  sister  said,  unsuspectingly.  “It 
would  be  like  hearing  him  speak;  and  you 
get  to  understand  people  better  that  way. 
Did  you  answer  them  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed.” 

“ Well,  I hope  you  let  them  know  you 
were  sensible  of  their  kindness  to  you. 
For  I think  you  are  sometimes  too  stiff, 
Ailie,  and  dignified — but  perhaps  that’s 
only  with  some  people.” 

“Not  with  them,  anyway,”  Alison  said, 
promptly.  “You  couldn’t  be  stiff  with 
them.” 

So  the  days  went  by ; and  she  strove  to 
put  her  whole  heart  and  mind  into  the 
duties  and  occupations  immediately  sur- 
rounding her;  and  she  hoped  that  ere 
long  she  would  be  able  to  regard  the  time 
she  had  spent  in  Lochaber  as  a tale  that 
had  been  told.  Still,  sometimes,  and  in 
spite  of  her  strenuous  endeavors  at  for- 
getfulness, she  wondered  that  he  had  not 
sent  the  briefest  line  or  word  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  letter.  It  needed  no  re- 
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ply, . certainly — nay,  she  had  begged  of 
him  to  accept  it  as  the  last  word  between 
them ; he  was  only  obeying  her  own  in- 
junctions in  remaining  silent.  No  doubt 
he  knew,  with  herself,  that  that  was  best. 
Nevertheless,  at  odd  moments,  when  some 
wandering  fancy  had  gone  straying  back 
to  the  Highlands,  she  said  to  herself  that 
surely  he  might  have  written  just  a line 
to  say  that  her  letter  had  been  received. 
That  would  involve  nothing.  She  want- 
ed to  know  that  he  was  not  offended  with 
her;  that  they  were  still  friends.  More 
than  once  she  caught  herself  thinking  too 
long  about  this  matter,  and  growing  sick 
at  heart,  so  that  tears  would  steal  into 
her  eyes  when  she  was  alone;  and  then 
she  would  get  angry  with  herself,  and 
dry  her  eyelashes  with  a proud  impa- 
tience, and  set  to  work  more  resolutely 
than  ever  at  all  those  things  that  were 
expected  of  the  Minister’s  daughter.  Her 
sister  did  not  even  suspect. 

One  morning  Alison  happened  to  be 
alone  in  the  house,  save  for  the  maid-ser- 
vant Katie,  and  she  was  in  her  own  room, 
busy  with  some  dress-making  perform- 
ance. She  heard  the  bell  ring  below,  but 
paid  little  heed,  for  there  were  a good 
many  callers  at  the  Minister’s  house,  and 
Katie  would  simply  have  to  tell  the  visit- 
or that  Mr.  Blair  was  not  at  home.  Pre- 
sently, however,  the  buxom,  black-eyed 
wench  appeared,  and  informed  her  young 
mistress  that  a gentleman  wished  to  see 
her.  Even  then  Alison  was  not  sur- 
prised, for  it  was  a common  thing  for 
members  of  the  congregation  to  leave 
messages  with  her. 

“Who  is  it  ?”  she  said,  carelessly. 

Katie  looked  round  about  her  on  the 
floor. 

“ He  gied  me  a caird,  miss,  but  I maun 
hae  left  it  below.” 

“Oh,  never  mind,”  Alison  said,  and 
with  much  composure  she  went  down- 
stairs and  opened  the  parlor  door. 

And  then  she  stood  transfixed,  the  color 
suddenly  forsaking  her  face,  her  fingers 
tightly  grasping  the  door-handle.  For 
the  stranger  was  no  other  than  Ludovick 
Macdonell  — Ludovick  Macdonell,  with 
very  visible  satisfaction  and  kindness 
shining  in  his  eyes,  and  betraying  no  kind 
of  hesitation  or  embarrassment  whatever 
on  finding  himself  in  Kirk  o’  Shields  and 
in  the  Minister’s  parlor,  with  Alison  con- 
fronting him  and  almost  shrinking  back 
from  his  frankly  outstretched  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A VI8ITOR. 

44 Alison!”  he  said,  in  a tone  of  re- 
monstrance, and  he  went  boldly  forward 
and  seized  the  hand  that  quite  uncon- 
sciously she  seemed  inclined  to  withhold 
from  him.  For  whither  had  fled  all  her 
clear  reasonings  about  Catholicism,  and 
her  conviction  that  she  at  least  was  free 
from  the  common  prejudices  amid  which 
she  had  been  brought  up  ? His  sudden 
appearance  had  startled  her  into  her  oth- 
er self.  She  only  knew — in  a kind  of 
rapid  bewilderment— that  here  was  a dan- 
gerous person  come  into  her  fathers 
house;  that  she  might  be  accused  of  har- 
boring an  enemy;  that  she  had  concealed 
from  her  people  the  fact  that  this  Ludo- 
vick  Macdonell,  with  whom  she  had  been 
on  more  than  friendly  terms,  was  a Ro- 
man Catholic ; and  that  unless  he  could 
be  got  away  instantly,  a terrible  discovery 
would  ensue.  The  young  man  looked 
at  her  with  surprise,  and  with  a sort  of 
good-humored  reproach:  what  could  he, 
with  his  happy  go-lucky  assurance,  know 
of  these  vague  and  wild  alarms  ? 

44 Alison,”  he  said,  “you  don’t  seem 
very  glad  to  see  me.  I suppose  I should 
have  written  to  tell  you  I was  coming. 
Of  course  you  knew  why  I did  not  an- 
swer your  letter:  I saw  that  writing  was 
of  no  use;  I thought  it  better  to  wait  un- 
til I could  see  yourself;  and  so  here  I am. 
But  I hope  I haven’t  put  you  about — ” 

44  Oh  no,  Captain  Macdonell — no — ” she 
stammered. 

He  dropped  her  hand  in  wonderment. 

4 4 4 Captain  Macdonell !’  ” he  exclaimed. 

4 4 It  was  4 Ludovick’  in  your  letter.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  rather  breathlessly. 
44  Yes — I — I was  writing  hurriedly — and 
— it  was  like  saying  good-by — and  per- 
haps I did  not  notice.” 

(And  all  the  while  her  heart,  that  was 
beating  quickly  enough,  was  longing  to 
cry  aloud  to  him,  “Oh,  if  we  two  were 
only  in  Lochaber,  I could  speak  to  you 
there;  but  here  I cannot  speak  to  you; 
here  there  are  people  who  would  shud- 
der to  think  that  a Roman  Catholic 
had  made  his  way  into  the  Minister's 
house,  and  was  talking  alone  with  the 
Minister’s  daughter:  if  only  we  two  were 
in  Lochaber,  it  would  be  all  different 
then !”) 

“Alison,” said  he,  “aren’t  you  going 
to  ask. me. to  sit  down  ?” 


This  somewhat  recalled  her  to  her 
senses. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  said,  with 
the  color  mantling  in  her  face;  and  she 
shut  the  door  behind  her,  and  went  for- 
ward to  the  window,  where  there  chanced 
to  be  two  chairs  conveniently  placed. 
44  But  it  was  such  a surprise  to  find  you 
here — ” 

4 4 Oh  yes,”  he  said,  in  a very  kindly 
fashion  (for  he  was  not  one  to  take  offence 
readily).  44  And  of  course  I should  have 
written.  Or  I should  have  waited  till  the 
afternoon ; but  the  fact  is,  as  soon  as  I got 
into  the  town  I was  so  anxious  to  make 
sure  you  were  here  that  I came  along  at 
once.  And  you  needn’t  be  afraid,  Alison ; 
I’m  not  going  to  plague  you.  I only 
wanted  to  see  yourself,  to  tell  you  that  I 
went  to  Flora,  as  you  asked  me,  and  she 
explained  to  me  your  probable  reasons 
for  saying  no.  But,  Alison,  they  weren’t 
reasons  at  all ! If  other  people  delight  in 
fighting  over  sectarian  differences,  and  in 
making  their  theological  squabbles  so 
many  little  gods  to  be  worshipped,  what 
has  that  got  to  do  with  you  and  me? 
Here  I am;  there  you  are;  why  should 
there  be  interposed  between  us  this  im- 
palpable stuff  that  doesn’t  concern  us  ? 
If  you  yourself  were  a bigot,  I could  un- 
derstand it;  but  you  are  not;  and  why 
should  you  let  the  bigotry  of  other  peo- 
ple interfere  between  you  and  me  ? Of 
course,”  he  said,  altering  his  tone,  and 
speaking  with  much  less  confidence, 4 4 you 
will  see  what  I am  assuming.  I am  as- 
suming that  this  is  your  only  reason  for 
saying  no.  Tell  me,  Alison — tell  me  hon- 
estly-supposing I were  a member  of  your 
Church,  you  might  then  be  persuaded  to 
say  yes  ?” 

Her  eyes  were  downcast. 

“My  people  would  have  no  objections 
against  you  then/’  she  said,  in  rather  a low 
voice. 

“But  that  is  not  it,”  he  urged,  though 
quite  gently.  “You  yourself,  what  would 
you  say  ?” 

Her  voice  was  lower  still. 

“What  is  the  use  of  speaking  of  it r” 
was  all  she  said;  but  it  was  the  telltale 
color  in  her  face  that  was  for  him  suffi- 
cient answer. 

He  rose  and  took  her  hand,  and  held  it 
for  a moment;  there  was  a proud  and 
kind  look  in  his  eyes. 

“I’m  not  going  to  press  you  further. 
Alison.  I know  enough  now. . You  have 
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told  me  quite  enough ; and  now  you  must 
leave  me  to  conquer  all  these  tremendous 
difficulties  that  you  seem  to  think  so  for- 
midable. And  first  of  all,”  he  continued, 
in  a very  cheerful  fashion,  “I’m  coming 
along  this  afternoon  to  show  your  father 
and  your  sister  that  I’m  not  a desperate 
man-eating  ogre;  that’s  what  I’ve  got  to 
do.” 

Now  she  had  gradually  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  his 
very  presence  seemed  to  have  lent  her 
something  of  his  own  happy  self-confi- 
dence; but  this  abrupt  proposal  recalled 
her  first  alarms,  and  she  looked  up  star- 
tled. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  he— and  she  could  not 
help  admiring  the  robust  unconscious  au- 
dacity he  exhibited,  even  while  she  looked 
forward  to  this  contemplated  interview 
with  a good  deal  of  dismay — “ that  is  the 
best  plan,  to  show  yourself  and  give  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  of  judging  what  you 
are.  The  house-maid  told  me  your  father 
would  be  in  about  four  o'clock.  I asked 
for  him  first— no,  don’t  be  frightened! 
not  to  say  anything  serious — only  to  say 
that  I knew  relatives  of  his  in  the  High- 
lands, and  that  I had  met  you  there,  and 
that  I wanted  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
as  I happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood. 
Will  your  sister  be  in  then  too  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Alison,  though  she  was 
still  rather  aghast.  “ Agnes  will  be  back 
for  dinner  at  two  o'clock,  and  will  be  in 
all  the  afternoon.” 

“So  much  the  better,”  said  the  young 
man,  who  seemed  very  well  content  after 
having  received  that  assurance  from  Ali- 
son’s downcast  face.  “I  want  your  sister 
to  be  on  my  side ; and  I think  I shall  be 
able  to  manage  that.  But  how  I am  to 
get  at  the  whole  congregation — how  I am 
to  win  over  the  elders’  wives — I don’t  quite 
see  at  present;  and  Flora -seemed  to  fan- 
cy you  would  consider  their  opinion  as 
of  some  importance.  I shouldn’t  have 
thought  so  myself ; but  still  perhaps  you 
know  best  Well,  good-by  just  now,  Al- 
ison. You  have  made  me  very  happy, 
though  you  have  not  said  much;  and  I’m 
not  going  to  torment  you  in  saying  more; 
I’m  well  content  to  wait” 

So  presently  he  was  gone,  and  she  was 
once  more  alone,  and  entirely  confused 
and  disconcerted  by  this  bold  and  unex- 
pected intrusion.  She  could  not  under- 
stand it  at  all  as  yet  Mechanically  she 
began  to  put  things  straight  about  the  lit- 
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tie  parlor,  wondering  if  he  had  paid  any 
attention  to  these  small  matters;  and  she 
was  mortified  to  think  that  she  had  that 
very  morning  postponed  putting  up  clean 
curtains  until  the  following  day.  Then 
she  went  to  the  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece,  and  rather  anxiously  smoothed  her 
hair— as  if  that  was  of  any  use  now! 
Moreover,  her  mind  was  all  in  a turmoil 
about  this  forth-coming  visit  in  the  after- 
noon: as  to  how  Agnes  would  regard 
him ; as  to  how  her  father  would  receive 
him;  what  he  might  think  of  the  family 
as  a whole.  These  were  the  immediate 
things  that  concerned  her:  as  for  his  ar- 
guments, if  arguments  they  could  be  call- 
ed, she  paid  little  heed  to  them.  He  had 
not  in  the  least  upset  her  conviction  that 
it  was  all  over  between  them:  she  under- 
stood what  he  could  not  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand; and  there  was  an  end  of  that 
But  she  thought  of  Oyre,  and  of  the  old 
laird  there,  and  of  his  great  kindness  and 
courtesy  and  gentleness  to  her,  a stranger; 
and  she  hoped  that  Ludovick  would  bear 
away  with  him  no  unpleasant  impression 
of  her  family  and  of  her  friends  if  he 
should  happen  to  meet  any  of  them.  And 
then  she  remembered  having  seen  in  a 
certain  shop  window  a very  neat  small 
collar— an  upstanding  collar, blue-striped, 
such  as  those  Flora  was  used  to  wearing; 
and  she  thought  she  would  quickly  slip 
out  and  purchase  that  little  bit  of  adorn- 
ment before  Agnes  should  be  home  for 
dinner. 

But  this  town  of  Kirk  o’  Shields  seemed 
now  to  be  full  of  all  kinds  of  sudden  sur- 
prises and  bewilderments.  She  had  not 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  left  the  house  over 
a couple  of  minutes  when  she  found  her- 
self once  more  confronted  by  Captain 
Ludovick,  who  was  coming  sauntering 
along  the  pavement,  staring  about  him  as 
if  he  were  owner  of  the  whole  place.  And 
while  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  pleasure  at 
sight  of  her,  it  was  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness that  he  inquired  whither  she  was  go- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  walk  with  her  in 
that  direction.  To  be  going  along  the 
main  street  of  Kirk  o'  Shields  with  Ludo- 
vick Macdonell  by  her  side— this  was  a 
Btrange  thing;  and  she  hoped  she  was 
giving  coherent  answers  to  his  many  ques- 
tions, for  she  felt  that  the  eyes  of  all  the 
neighbors  were  upon  her ; and  she  was  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  him  for  affecting  to 
take  a friendly  interest  in  this  small  town. 
She  did  not  understand  that  his  friendly 
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interest,  his  more  than  friendly  interest, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was  her  birth- 
place ; that  he  was  regarding  these  squalid 
pavements  only  to  think  that  now  and 
again  she  had  to  trip  along  them;  and 
that  it  was  the  influence  of  Alison’s  own 
eyes  that  caused  his  eyes  to  see  something 
very  fine  and  picturesque  in  the  white 
masses  of  steam  intertwisting  themselves 
among  the  darker  clouds  of  smoke.  She 
was  forlornly  saying  to  herself  that  she 
had  never  seen  Kirk  o’  Shields  look  so 
squalid  and  grimy ; while  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  declaring  that  there  was  a dis- 
tinct glimmering  of  sunlight  that  would 
soon  break  through  the  murky  skies. 
And  when  they  came  to  a certain  large 
frontage — a large  frontage  it  seemed 
among  these  small  two-storied  houses  of 
dirty  gray — she  was  quite  ashamed.  This 
had  been  a theatre,  the  only  effort  of 
gayety  ever  made  in  Kirk  o’  Shields  ; 
and  now  the  windows  were  all  broken 
and  battered  in,  and  the  dismal  walls 
were  plastered  over  with  rain -beaten 
and  bedraggled  placards,  and  the  words 
of  the  Royal  License  over  the  doorway 
were  no  longer  to  be  made  out  by  mortal 
eyes. 

“Poor  devils  1”  said  Macdonell,  con- 
templating this  sorry  sight;  “the  last 
lot  who  had  to  forsake  that  place  must 
have  had  a bad  time  of  it;  for  a provin- 
cial company  will  hold  on  so  long  as 
there’s  a single  penny  coming  into  the 
treasury.” 

“ Please  don’t  say  anything  about  it  to 
my  father,”  Alison  hinted,  rather  anxious- 
ly. “They  are  rather  proud  of  having 
shut  up  the  theatre.” 

“ Oh,  you  may  trust  me !”  he  said,  con- 
fidently. “You  may  trust  me.  You’ve 
no  idea  of  the  amount  of  discretion  I 
have.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  Alison  said— and  she 
ventured  to  look  up  with  a bit  of  a 
smile — “for  I haven’t  seen  much  of  it, 
have  I ?” 

And  behold ! at  this  moment  who 
should  come  along  the  street  but  the 
Rev.  James  Cowan,  who,  as  he  drew 
near,  stared  and  better  stared  at  this 
stranger,  even  in  summoning  up  courage 
to  raise  his  cap  to  Alison.  Ludovick  be- 
stowed upon  the  young  probationer  but 
the  briefest  glance. 

“Who’s  that?”  he  said  to  his  compan- 
ion, when  the  pallid-faced  young  man  in 
the  loose  black  clothes  had  passed. 


“ He  is  a young  friend  of  ours,”  Alison 
made  answer,  and  she  appeared  a little 
embarrassed.  * ‘A  young  minister — but  he 
has  not  got  a church  yet.” 

“His  trousers  would  make  a dog  laugh,” 
Macdonell  said,  indifferently,  and  as  if 
that  were  the  only  comment  that  was  ne- 
cessary. 

And  not  only  did  Captain  Ludovick 
walk  all  the  way  to  the  shop  with  her,  but 
he  remained  outside  until  she  had  finished 
her  purchases,  and  proceeded  to  accom- 
pany her  home  again.  It  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him  that  the  neighbors  might  be 
wondering  who  was  this  unknown  young 
man  walking  with  the  Minister’s  daugh- 
ter. Indeed  he  paid  but  little  heed  to 
any  one  whom  they  chanced  to  meet ; and 
although  he  did  catch  another  glimpse  of 
the  Rev.  James  Cowan — who  was  furtive- 
ly watching  them  from  a distant  corner — 
he  made  no  comment  about  either  him  or 
his  trousers  this  time,  but  went  on  talking 
to  Alison.  She  could  not  get  him  to  walk 
quick.  He  appeared  to  like  this  leisurely 
strolling  along  the  gray  pavement  with 
Alison  by  his  side.  And  when  at  length 
he  left  her  at  the  Ministers  house,  and  the 
door  was  shut,  he  turned  away  in  a lin- 
gering sort  of  fashion,  as  if  his  occupa- 
tion were  gone,  and  he  knew  not  now 
what  to  do. 

But  she  had  plenty  to  do  and  to  think 
over  about  his  coming  back  in  the  af- 
ternoon. A hundred  times  would  she 
rather  have  had  him  stay  away;  but 
how  could  she  hint  any  such  thing, 
after  the  kindness  and  hospitality  she 
had  received  in  the  Highlands?  No;  all 
she  could  do  now  was  to  make  every- 
thing as  tidy  as  possible  about  the  little 
parlor;  and  when  Agnes  came  home  she 
got  her  help  in  putting  up  smart  lace 
curtains — Agnes,  meanwhile,  being  filled 
with  wouderment  over  the  unheralded 
appearance  of  this  stranger  from  the  far 
country  she  had  heard  so  much  about. 
Again  and  again  Alison  strove  to  tell 
her  sister  that  Ludovick  Macdonell  was 
a Roman  Catholic,  but  invariably  her 
heart  failed  her;  she  was  extremely  anx- 
ious—she  did  not  ask  herself  why — that 
Agnes. should  think  well  of  him;  and 
there  was  no  time  to  combat  prejudices 
now. 

As  it  chanced,  when  the  Minister  re- 
turned home  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Todd,  the  Precentor;  and  when  they  had 
laid  aside  their  hats  and  entered  the  par- 
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lor,  they  resumed  the  subject  that  had 
been  occupying  them  as  they  walked 
along.  The  Precentor  was  a little,  elder- 
1 y,  gray-wliiskered  man,  who  spoke  in  a 
soft  and  suave  fashion,  as  if  he  was  care- 
fully guarding  his  voice  for  his  musical 
duties  on  the  Sabbath;  and  his  manner 
was  of  a studied  humility,  as  if  he  was 
well  aware  that  pride  of  office  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a Christian. 
It  appeared  that  a number  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  congregation  had  signed 
and  forwarded  to  him  a memorial,  beg- 
ging him  to  introduce  into  his  repertory 
a few  of  the  more  modern  tunes,  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  cast  than  the  old-es- 
tablished Bangor,  York,  Balerma,  and  the 
like;  and  the  Precentor  would  not  pre- 
sume to  settle  this  serious  question  by 
himself;  he  would  rather  have  the  Min- 
ister’s advice. 

“ For  maself,  Mr.  Blair,”  he  was  saying 
(as  Alison  sat  and  listened  intently  for 
the  door-bell),  “I  consider  it  quite  nat- 
ural that  the  younger  folk  should  like  a 
pleasant  and  lightsome  tune  like  New 
Lydia  or  Devizes,  even  if  they  could  hard- 
ly expeck  me  to  go  the  length  o’  Desert  or 
Violet  Grove;  for  mony  o’  them  practise 
psalm  tunes  at  home,  and  they’re  better 
employed  that  way  than  in  singing  idle 
or  worse  than  idle  things  that  come  frae 
theatres  and  sic  places.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  there’s  the  older  folk  that 
have  been  accustomed  a’  their  lives  to  Mar- 
tyrdom and  Coleshill  and  Dundee ; they’re 
sair  put  about  by  what  they  ca’  fal-de-rals ; 
and  there’s  more  than  one  o’  them  would 
say  that  tunes  like  Merksworth  or  Wal- 
mer,  where  there  is  pairt-singing,  are  not 
respectful  to  the  Psalms,  in  throwing  bits 
of  them  this  way  and  that,  as  they  would 
say.” 

“Surely,”  answered  the  Minister,  “the 
younger  people  must  remember  that  we 
enter  the  Lord’s  house  for  the  purposes  of 
prayer  and  worship,  and  not  to  exercise 
any  personal  gift  of  voice;  and  surely 
those  tunes  are  the  best  that  all  are  famil- 
iar with,  and  that  exclude  none  from  sing- 
ing to  the  praise  of  God  in  His  own  taber- 
nacle.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Blair,  that’s  true  enough,” 
the  Precentor  said,  scratching  his  head  in 
his  perplexity;  “but I’m  afraid  they’ll  no 
think  o’  that  when  they  hear  that  the  Pre- 
centor o’  the  U.  P.  Kirk  has  been  giving 
out  such  tunes  as  Shrewsbury  and  Corn- 
hill  I would  not  like  to  dictate;  I hope 
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I am  a person  of  reasonable  judgment  and 
moderation — ” 

Alison  heard  no  more.  The  bell  rang. 
She  could  hear  the  house-maid  go  along 
the  lobby;  then  there  were  other  foot- 
steps; presently  the  parlor  door  opened; 
and  there  was  Ludovick  Macdonell,  hat  in 
hand.  The  Minister  rose. 

“Father,”  said  Alison,  rather  breath- 
lessly, “this  is  Captain  Macdonell,  who 
is  a friend  of  the  Munros  in  Fort  Wil- 
liam— and  of  Aunt  Gilchrist  too — and — 
and — ” 

“And  I thought,  as  I was  passing 
through  Kirk  o’  Shields,”  said  this  young 
man,  with  the  easiest  assurance  in  the 
world,  “I  might  as  well  call  and  see  how 
Miss  Blair  was,  so  that  I might  tell  her 
friends  in  the  north.  She  made  a good 
many  while  she  was  there.” 

The  Minister  received  this  unexpected 
guest  with  a grave  courtesy,  and  bade 
Alison  see  that  tea  was  brought  in.  At 
first  the  conversation  was  of  a vague  and 
general  kind— about  the  war  rumors,  of 
which  the  newspapers  happened  then  to 
be  full,  and  the  young  Highlander  had 
plenty  of  information  to  impart;  for  he 
seemed  to  have  travelled  all  over  Europe, 
and  besides,  he  had  a sort  of  semi-profes- 
sional interest  in  the  question.  The  little 
Precentor  remained  mute;  Bangor  and 
Coleshill  were  lost  in  the  discussion  of 
these  wide  affairs;  while  Agnes  sat  and 
all  unconsciously  stared  at  Alison’s  hero, 
and  not  without  some  little  secret  elation 
of  heart.  For  surely  he  was  fit  to  be  a 
hero,  this  young  person  said  to  herself,  so 
good-looking  and  gallant  as  he  was;  and 
he  talked  to  her  father  in  a gay  and  frank 
fashion  that  somewhat  astonished  her; 
and  Alison  had  never  told  her  that  he 
had  so  pleasant  a smile.  And  he  was 
going  to  marry  Flora?  No  wonder  Ali- 
son had  talked  a great  deal  about  him — 
so  handsome  he  looked,  so  winning  and 
gentle  was  his  manner.  She  would  lis- 
ten with  a far  keener  interest  now  (if  that 
was  possible)  to  Alison’s  stories  of  her  ex- 
periences and  adventures  in  the  far  north- 
ern land. 

Meanwhile  tea  had  been  brought  in, 
and  the  Precentor  had  taken  advantage  of 
this  break  to  resume  his  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  various  psalm  tunes,  and  of 
the  advisability  of  his  listening  to  the 
prayer  of  his  humble  petitioners.  Mac- 
donell listened  for  a few  minutes,  and 
then  he  turned  to  Agnes,  who  sat  next 
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him,  and  began  talking  about  music  gen- 
erally, and  asking  her  whether  there  were 
any  concerts  in  Kirk  o’  Shields,  and  so 
forth. 

“I  was  up  at  Fort  Augustus  this  au- 
tumn,” said  he,  in  a casual  way,  “at  the 
performances  given  by  the  school-boys  at 
the  Benedictine  Abbey,  just  before  they 
left  for  the  holidays;  and  the  way  they 
presented  a little  comic  opera — I forget 
the  name — was  really  admirable.  For 
an  amateur  performance,  it  was  as  clever 
a thing  as  ever  I saw  done.” 

Alison  quaked  to  hear  these  dreadful 
sounds.  The  Benedictine  Abbey!  This 
was  a specimen  of  his  discretion,  then  ? 
But  fortunately  the  Precentor  was  en- 
gaging the  Minister’s  sole  attention  at  this 
moment;  while  as  for  Agnes,  her  heart 
was  so  well  inclined  toward  this  young 
man  that  suspicion  of  his  true  character 
never  entered  her  head. 

Indeed  for  Alison  this  visit  was  a se- 
verely trying  ordeal ; and  despite  all  her 
remembrances  of  Highland  hospitality 
and  kindness,  she  could  not  help  wishing 
that  this  young  man  was  well  out  of  the 
house.  She  knew  not  but  that  any  mo- 
ment the  disclosure  that  she  dreaded 
might  be  made;  and  she  could  imagine 
her  father's  look  of  astonishment,  and  per- 
haps some  other  kind  of  look  directed  to 
herself;  she  could  foresee  her  sister's  sud- 
den disappointment  and  reproach;  she 
knew  that  the  Precentor  would  have  a 
wonderful  story  to  spread  about  among 
the  members  of  the  congregation.  As  for 
Ludovick  Macdonell,  he  appeared  to  be 
quite  at  his  ease.  When  the  Minister, 
returning  to  his  stranger  guest,  began  to 
speak  of  the  position  of  the  Free  Church 
in  the  Highlands,  and  its  representative 
pastors  there,  and  their  doings,  Macdonell 
smilingly  observed, 

“Yes,  sir,  I believe  the  ‘ Highland  host’ 
is  a formidable  contingent  when  you  have 
any  delinquent  to  punish.” 

The  Minister  raised  his  heavy  eyebrows 
for  a second,  for  the  “ Highland  host”  is 
generally  so  described  by  scoffers  and 
frivolous  persons;  but  he  merely  went  on 
to  say,  in  his  grave  and  deliberate  man- 
ner: 

“They  have  done  us  good  service,  and 
that  at  a time  when  a tenacious  clinging 
to  the  truth,  and  a constant  battling  for 
it,  is  of  the  first  moment.  For  what  do 
we  find  all  around  us — a disposition  to 
slacken  the  bonds  of  belief;  a tendency  to 


soften  and  break  down  those  demarca- 
tions which  our  forefathers  erected,  and 
which  are  now  our  only  safeguard  against 
an  indifferentism  that  is  but  the  first  step 
on  the  steep  road  to  infidelity.  Oh  yes,  I 
hear  the  talk  that  is  going  on!  'It  is 
time  to  forget  old  conflicts,’  they  say. 
High  time  indeed  it  is  to  forget  old  con- 
flicts, if  we  are  willing  to  forget  why  they 
were  fought,  and  who  fought  them,  and 
the  stronghold  they  gave  us  as  a posses- 
sion for  ourselves  and  our  children  and 
our  children's  children.  Yes,  I hear  what 
they  say!”  he  continued,  with  a deepen- 
ing scorn.  “ Let  brotherly  love  continue 
— between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb!  All 
things  are  ready  for  it.  England  is  lean- 
ing toward  synodical  church  government; 
Scotland  has  hankerings  for  a liturgical 
worship ; and  the  beginning  is  surely  sim- 
ple enough — merely  a junction  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians, 
or  rather  not  a junction,  but  an  absorption, 
for  how  could  we  deprive  the  poor  cray- 
tures  of  their  ordinance  of  confirmation 
and  their  other  rites  and  ceremonies? 

Has  not  the  movement  begun  ? Have  we 
not  got  here  and  there  in  our  own  Pres- 
byterian churches  organs  and  floral  ser- 
vices; and  why  should  we  not  go  on  to 
crucifixes,  and  high  mass,  and  mummeries 
of  processions  ?” 

“Bless  us  a’,  do  they  say  that!”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Todd,  in  a soft,  awe-struck 
voice. 

“But  the  fusion,  as  they  call  it,  is  not 
yet,”  the  Minister  resumed.  “There  are 
some  of  us  who  still  remember  that  there 
was  such  a thing  as  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  There  are  still  a few  of 
us  who  are  not  to  be  deluded  by  Episco- 
palian Gallios  into  surrendering  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  our  protest  against  the  debased 
and  idolatrous  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.” 

“ Father, ’’said  Alison,  in  helpless  haste, 
and  with  her  forehead  blushing  pitifully, 
“Aunt  Gilchrist  said  that — that  she  might 
perhaps  come  through  to  Kirk  o’  Shields 
this  winter;  she  will  be  quite  surprised  to 
hear  that  Captain  Macdonell  has  been  to 
see  us.” 

Feeble  as  this  interposition  seemed  to 
be,  it  proved  effectual ; for  Captain  Ludo- 
vick, noticing  her  embarrassment,  quick- 
ly came  to  her  relief,  and  began  to  say 
some  very  nice  and  good-humored  things 
about  Aunt  Gilchrist  and  her  ways— to  all 
of  which  the  Minister  listened  in  silence, 
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his  face  having  resumed  its  ordinary  ex- 
pression of  profound  and  resigned  melan- 
choly. And  then,  as  the  Precentor,  after 
a few  final  observations  about  Comfort, 
French,  and  Artaxerxes,  rose  to  go,  the 
other  guest  had  no  good  excuse  for  re- 
maining, and  both  proceeded  to  take  their 
leave.  Macdonell  said  pleasantly  enough 
that  he  was  very  glad  to  have  had  the 
chance  of  making  the  Minister's  acquaint- 
ance, and  hoped  to  see  them  all  again, 
should  he  revisit  Kirk  o’  Shields.  There 
was  an  abundant  kindness  in  his  look  as 
he  bade  good-by  to  Agnes;  and  then  Ali- 
son, following  the  custom  of  most  small 
Scotch  households,  herself  escorted  her 
guests  to  the  outer  door,  which  Ludovick 
Macdonell  opened.  Having  allowed  the 
Precentor  to  go  on  a step  or  two,  he  paused 
for  a second  as  he  took  her  hand,  and 
then  he  said,  regarding  her  upturned 
face: 

44 1 want  to  see  you  again,  Alison,  for  a 
minute,  before  I go  back  home.  You  are 
not  terrified  now,  are  you  ? You  see  no 
one  has  eaten  me  alive.  Well,  good-by 
for  the  present— mind,  I shall  be  looking 
out  for  you.”  And  with  that  he  was 
gone. 

So  he  had  not  left  for  good,  after  all, 
she  said  to  herself,  when  she  found  an  op- 
portunity for  a little  half-frightened  self- 
communion.  He  was  still  in  this  very 
town,  under  this  dull  canopy  of  a sky; 
perhaps  only  a street  or  two  off ; perhaps 
wandering  about  the  bit  of  a hill  on  which 
stands  the  Established  Church;  perhaps 
down  at  the  canal  wharves,  regarding  the 
grimy  work  going  on  there.  And  he  was 
still  bent  upon  seeing  her  again — looking 
forward  to  some  casual  meeting,  which 
might  easily  be  construed  into  a clandes- 
tine meeting,  should  any  one  happen  to 
pass  by.  She  assured  herself  that  she 
would  not  go  forth  from  the  house  until 
she  knew  that  he  had  finally  quitted  the 
town ; and  yet  she  could  not  keep  herself 
from  thinking  of  all  the  various  thor- 
oughfares and  districts,  and  wondering  in 
which  of  them  he  might  be,  and  how 
Kirk  o’  Shields  was  looking  in  his  eyes. 
Had  he  not  even  attempted  to  praise  the 
picturesqueness  of  these  wreathing  clouds 
of  steam  and  smoke?  He  was  well  dis- 
posed toward  the  place,  she  thought.  And 
she  was  glad  that  he  seemed  to  have 
taken  no  manner  of  offence  at  what  her 
father  had  said  about  the  Church  of 
Rome. 
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All  the  rest  of  that  day  she  did  not  go 
out  at  all,  and  half  the  following  night 
she  passed  in  wondering  whether  she 
dared  venture  forth  the  next  morning. 
Next  morning  came;  dark  and  lowering 
it  was,  with  the  mighty  forges  flashing 
their  orange  flames  into  the  heavy  rain- 
empurpled  skies;  and  she  began  to  think 
it  would  be  cowardly  of  her  to  remain 
within-doors.  Why  should  she  keep  him 
hanging  about  this  dull  place  on  so  dis- 
mal a morning,  if  he  was  bent  on  seeing 
her?  Finally,  having  disposed  of  her 
household  duties,  she  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  ulster  (for  the  weather  was  getting 
cold  now),  and  having  fixed  in  her  mind 
certain  errands  which  might  serve  as  an 
excuse,  if  need  were,  she  left  the  house. 

Now  there  were  two  ways  of  getting 
down  to  the  centre  of  Kirk  o’  Shields — one 
by  the  main  street  of  the  town,  the  other 
by  a less  frequented  thoroughfare  that 
overlooked  a branch  of  the  canal  and  also 
the  wide  extent  of  plain  on  which  the 
iron- works  stood.  She  chose  the  latter, 
thinking  it  quite  probable  he  might  be 
strolling  about  there,  watching  the  barges 
coming  and  going  far  below  him,  or  wait- 
ing to  see  the  molten  metal  of  the  fur- 
naces run  out  like  crimson  serpents  into 
the  grooves  of  the  sand-beds.  But  there 
was  nobody  at  all  in  this  silent  and  de- 
serted thoroughfare;  and  she  was  think- 
ing she  might  just  as  well  return  to  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  when  she  found 
herself  overtaken.  Without  turning,  she 
knew  who  this  was ; she  was  not  surprised 
when  she  heard  her  name;  she  stopped 
and  welcomed  him  with  a kind  look  and 
with  hardly  any  embarrassment  Even 
in  that  brief  glance,  however,  she  could 
see  that  his  face  was  much  graver  than 
usual. 

44  Alison,”  he  said,  “ I have  been  think- 
ing over  all  that  Flora  told  me,  and  I be- 
lieve I understand  your  position  a little 
better  now,  and  all  the  difficulties  that 
surround  you.  Well,  there  is  but  the  one 
way  out  of  it:  come  away  from  among 
these  people  altogether!” 

She  shook  her  head,  rather  sadly. 

44 1 could  not  do  that.” 

“Why  not?” 

44  There  are  duties  one  can’t  throw  over 
merely  to  please  one’s  self,”  she  said. 
“But  even  if  I were  willing  to  leave  my 
own  family  and  the  people  among  whom 
I have  lived,  it  isn’t  my  going  away  mere- 
ly that  would  hurt  and  shock  them.  I 
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suppose  it  is  a common  thing  for  a young 
woman  to  have  to  leave  her  own  people. 
But  this  is  different.  You  don’t  know 
what  is  expected  of  a Minister’s  daughter. 
Ever  since  you  have  been  here  I have 
been  in  terror  lest  any  one  should  find 
out  you  were  a Catholic : I dare  not  even 
tell  my  own  father  or  sister.” 

“I  guessed  as  much,”  said  he,  rather 
grimly,  “from  one  or  two  expressions 
your  father  used;  and  my  own  inclina- 
tion was  to  tell  them  there  and  then  and 
brave  it  out,  only  I thought  it  might  wor- 
ry you,  and  so  I let  the  thing  drop.  How- 
ever, I don’t  see  that  it  matters  much 
whether  they  know  that  I am  a Catholic 
or  not.  I don’t  want  to  convert  them; 
I suppose  they  would  consider  it  hopeless 
to  try  and  convert  me.  But  that’s  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.  My  being  a Catho- 
lic doesn’t  concern  them : it  concerns  you 
and  me  only — ” 

“Ludovick,”  she  said,  and  she  turned 
her  honest,  clear  eyes  toward  him  with 
an  appeal  which  he  could  not  withstand, 
“let  this  be  the  end!  Perhaps  I have 
said  more  than  I meant  to  say.  But  you 
cannot  understand  how  I am  situated. 
And — and  you  won’t  press  me  any  fur- 
ther— don’t  make  it  too  hard  for  me  to 
say  good-by — ” 

Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

“Of  course,”  she  said,  still  regarding 
him  with  that  look  of  appeal,  “we  shall 
be  friends— always,  always,  always!” 

“Alison,”  said  he,  slowly,  “you  mean 
this — that  I am  to  say  no  more  ?” 

She  nodded  her  head. 

“Very  well,”  said  he,  after  a moment’s 
hesitation ; “ my  mouth  is  shut.  But  we 
shall  be  friends,  as  you  say,  always.  And 
you  want  me  to  say  good-by,  here  and 
now  ?” 

“Yes — yes,”  she  murmured. 

“Very  well.  Good-by,  and  God  bless 
you,  my  darling,”  he  said;  and  then,  be- 
fore she  knew  what  was  happening,  he 
had  stooped  and  kissed  her,  pressed  her 
hand  once  more,  and  she  was  left  in  this 
solitary  thoroughfare— regarding  that  re- 
treating figure  through  a blinding  mist 
of  tears,  and  with  a heart  that  yearned 
and  yearned  to  call  him  back  again,  in 
spite  of  all  her  strength  of  will.  Then 
she  too  turned  away,  and  slowly  got  back 
to  her  father’s  house,  and  shut  herself  up 
in  her  own  room,  concealing  herself  from 
the  light  of  day,  and  hiding  what  she 


deemed  her  unmaidenly  grief.  For  it 
was  all  over  now;  and  these  bitter  and 
passionate  tears  and  this  aching  sick- 
ness of  heart  were  but  a merited  pun- 
ishment meted  out  to  her  for  having 
listened  to  idle  promptings  and  dreamed 
idle  dreams. 

Then,  in  the  very  midst  of  this  utter 
prostration  of  misery,  she  bethought  her 
of  the  hour  at  which  the  next  train  would 
pass  through  Kirk  o’  Shields  for  Stirling, 
Callander,  and  the  north ; and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  might  steal  along  to  the 
station,  with  some  despairing  notion,  not 
of  speaking  to  him  again,  but  of  being 
able,  herself  unseen,  to  wish  him  a last 
farewell.  So  she  hurriedly  arose,  and  re- 
moved as  well  as  she  could  the  traces  of 
her  tears;  then  she  quickly  walked  along 
the  deserted  thoroughfare  she  had  left  but 
half  an  hour  before,  and  managed  to  reach 
the  railway  line  just  as  the  train  was  about 
to  start.  Stealthily  as  a ghost,  and  white- 
faced, she  passed  underneath  the  tunnel, 
up  a wooden  staircase,  and  on  to  the  plat- 
form, but  so  concealing  herself  that  no 
one  in  the  train  could  see  her.  Alas! 
what  was  the  need  of  concealment  ? He 
was  not  looking  out  for  her;  he  had  no 
thought  of  her  being  there;  these  stran- 
gers about  were  all  indifferent  to  her. 
The  great  black  engine,  throwing  up 
clouds  of  steam  that  were  a bewildering 
white  against  the  lowering  heavens,  be- 
gan to  draw  away  from  the  station ; more 
and  more  rapidly  it  went,  dwindling  and 
dwindling  the  while,  until  it  disappeared 
altogether;  and  before  her  there  was  no- 
thing but  the  empty  track  of  black  ashes 
and  the  shining  lines  of  rail  that  went 
away  out  narrowing  and  narrowing  until 
they  were  lost  in  the  liaze  that  seemed  to 
fill  this  dismal  and  hopeless  day.  She 
stood  there,  absent -eyed  and  heavy  of 
heart— perhaps  with  wistful  visions  be- 
fore her  of  the  fairer  and  happier  scenes 
whither  he  was  bound ; then  the  Min- 
ister’s daughter,  still  pale-faced,  and 
somewhat  worn  and  tired  in  look,  but 
with  a touch  of  resolution  about  her  lips, 
walked  with  firm  enough  step  through 
the  dull  streets  of  Kirk  o’  Shields,  back 
to  her  father’s  house.  She  was  grave 
and  silent,  that  was  all,  as  she  set  about 
her  ordinary  duties;  not  even  her  sister 
had  any  suspicion  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

[to  bi  continued.] 
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SURPLICED  CHOIRS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BY  H.  E.  KRKHBIEL. 


I. 

HAS  the  growth  of  ritualism  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  revived 
a mild  form  of  the  conviction  preached 
by  St  Bernard,  that  woman  is  an  instru- 
ment of  the  devil  ? Is  the  ungracious 
Pauline  doctrine,  Taceat  mulier  in  ec- 
clesia , recovering  its  old-time  authority  ? 
Or  is  the  movement  which  seems  destined 
soon  to  put  surpliced  choirs  into  all  the 
Episcopal  churches  in  New  York  city 
merely  the  product  of  a predilection  for 
a certain  style  of  ecclesiastical  service, 
which  has  justification  and  explanation 
at  once  in  a discoverable  tendency  in 
modem  music  ? 

The  questions  are  not  easy  of  answer. 
It  would  be  against  the  liberality  of  the 
age  (setting  aside  an  appeal  to  its  gallant- 
ry) to  urge  either  the  first  or  second  prop- 
osition, while  assent  to  the  third  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  we  are  experien- 
cing a revival  of  a taste  in  church  music 
which  is  two  centuries  old,  and  emphati- 
cally different  from  that  exhibited  in  our 
opera-houses  and  concert-rooms.  More- 
over, it  is  obvious  that  such  a revival,  to 
be  sincere,  consistent,  and  intelligent, 
would  have  to  go  much  beyond  the  sim- 
ple exclusion  of  women  from  the  choir; 
and  there  are  no  evidences  of  a disposi- 
tion to  take  the  longer  step.  We  are  re- 
storing an  old  apparatus  and  employing 
it  in  a new  fashion — putting  new  wine 
into  old  bottles.  More  than  one-third  of 
the  vestries  in  New  York  city  have  com- 
mitted the  choral  service  to  the  care  exclu- 
sively of  boys  and  men,  yet  I am  unable  to 
name  a single  church  or  chapel  in  which 
the  choral  music  is  confined  to  composi- 
tions written  for  boys  and  men.  Selec- 
tions from  the  masses  and  oratorios  of 
classical  and  modem  composers  are  exten- 
sively used;  and  when  choir-masters,  fol- 
lowing their  tastes  or  paying  tribute  to 
tradition,  make  drafts  on  the  music  of  the 
old  English  cathedral  school,  they  only 
add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  problem. 
Very  much  of  this  music,  more  particu- 
larly that  composed  in  the  period  of  the 
Restoration,  compels  the  employment  of 
the  male  adult  alto,  whom  I find  it  impos- 
sible to  look  upon  except  as  a relic  of  a 
debased  age,  and  from  every  point  of  view 
a musical  monstrosity.  Nor  have  I ex- 
hausted the  complications  of  the  case. 
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Surpliced  choirs  are  obviously  the  cre- 
ations of  ritualism,  and  to  some  extent 
serve  to  indicate  its  progress,  yet  in  some 
of  the  establishments  which  intrench  the 
High-Church  party  in  New  York,  priests 
and  choir-masters  have  set  up  a variant 
reading  of  St.  Paul’s  maxim : they  apply 
to  women  an  inversion  of  the  bachelor 
axiom  concerning  the  proper  conduct  of 
children  in  company,  and  permit  women 
to  be  heard  but  not  seen,  in  the  chancel. 

History  has  but  little  explicit  informa- 
tion to  give  as  to  the  genesis  of  surpliced 
choirs  in  New  York.  Trinity  Church  was 
the  cradle  of  choral  culture  in  New  York, 
not  only  in  its  ecclesiastical  phase,  but 
also  its  secular,  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
movement  are  to  be  sought  in  its  annals, 
notwithstanding  that  it  had  no  surpliced 
choir  until  the  year  1860,  and  that  it  was 
less  an  artistic  and  ecclesiastical  than  a 
social  and  political  impulse  which  gave 
us  the  institution.  When  Trinity  made 
the  change,  one  church  at  least— the  chap- 
el in  Madison  Street — had  already  main- 
tained a surpliced  choir  for  some  time; 
but  as  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  all  in- 
quiries touching  the  cultivation  of  choral 
music  in  New  York  eventually  discover 
Trinity  Church  as  its  fountain-head.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Trinity  Church  was  the  most  powerful 
agency  at  work  in  New  York  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  music.  Indeed,  until  it  be- 
came a factor  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  city,  church  music  seemed  with- 
out hope.  New  England  Puritanism, 
though  the  offspring  of  a spirit  which 
tried  to  destroy  every  organ  and  choir- 
book  in  England,  put  a slighter  barrier  in 
the  way  of  artistic  music  than  the  Calvin- 
ism brought  here  by  the  Dutch  and  Hu- 
guenot colonists.  These  people  were  not 
artistically  minded,  and  Calvin’s  injunc- 
tion that  neither  words  nor  notes  of  the 
Genevan  Psalter  should  be  altered,  re- 
tained a restrictive  power  over  their  de- 
scendants for  a long  time.  New  York  had 
to  be  anglicized  before  the  love  for  an  ar- 
tistic church  service  could  show  itself. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  the  first  or- 
gan brought  to  the  colonies  stood  in  Trin- 
ity Church.  Certain  it  is  that  the  un- 
broken record  of  Trinity’s  organists  runs 
back  to  1741.  Boys  were  used  in  the 
choir  a full  century  before  they  were  per- 
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mitted  to  wear  surplices  and  sit  in  the 
chancel,  but,  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  discover,  this  was  only  on  special  oc- 
casions, and  the  boys  were  those  of  the 
Charity  School.  An  English  school-mas- 
ter and  music-teacher,  William  Tuckey, 
seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  energetic 
in  building  up  the  service  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Tuckey,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  description  of  himself, was 
“Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Vocal  Music,  Vicar  chosen  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Bristol,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mary’s  Port  in  said  city.” 
It  was  this  gentleman  who,  in  January, 
1761,  composed  an  anthem  “On  the  Death 
of  his  late  Sacred  Majesty”  George  II., 
and  sang  the  solo  part  at  its  performance 
in  Trinity  Church,  while  the  charity  boys 
provided  the  chorus.  It  is  possible  that 
the  beginnings  of  a choral  service  were 
due  to  this  same  useful  man,  for  in  the 
issues  of  the  New  York  Gazette  of  Sep- 
tember 16  and  23, 1762,  appeared  a long 
advertisement  informing  the  residents  of 
New  York  that  “ William  Tuckey  has  ob- 
ligated himself  to  teach  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  to  perform  the  4 Te  Deum.’ 
....  Performers  to  pay  nothing, ....  but 
it  is  expected  that  they  will ....  be  kind 
enough  to  join  the  choir  on  any  particu- 
lar occasion,  especially  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  organ. ” Mr.  Tuckey  desired  4 4 all 
persons,  from  lads  of  ten  years  old,”  etc., 
“as  well  as  all  other  persons  of  good  re- 
pute that  have  good  voices. . . .to  be  speedy 
in  their  application.” 


II. 


Ninety-eight  years  after  Mr.  Tuckey 
undertook  to  teach  all  comers  to  “per- 
form” the  “Te  Deum,”  Trinity  was  yet 
without  a vested  choir.  During  the  last 
two  decades  of  this  time  an  English  ca- 
thedral musician,  Dr.  Edward  Hodges, 
was  organist.  Early  in  this  century  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  patriotic  feel- 
ing left  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had 
something  to  do  with  creating  a prejudice 
against  the  adoption  of  English  customs; 
later,  perhaps,  the  opposition  to  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement  exerted  a restrictive  in- 
fluence. Puseyism  in  England  was  a 
powerful  quickener  of  the  artistic  ele- 
ments in  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship. 
Trinity  has  always  been  a little  back  of  the 
skirmish  line  in  the  battle  between  High- 
Church  and  Low-Churcli,  but  that  there 
was  a strong  feeling  in  the  church  favor- 
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able  to  the  introduction  of  a surpliced 
choir  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  vestments  were  on  hand  before  the 
vestry  gave  its  consent  to  their  use,  and 
that  the  change  was  made  within  a short 
time  after  a really  determined  effort  to 
achieve  it.  This  event  took  place  within 
two  years  after  the  English  organist 
yielded  up  his  position  to  an  American. 

Dr.  Hodges’s  services  in  behalf  of  the 
music  of  Trinity  Church  are  yet  remem- 
bered with  much  gratitude.  After  nine- 
teen years  of  zealous  labor,  he  returned, 
in  1858,  to  his  native  England,  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  a second  stroke  of 
paralysis.  In  his  absence  Henry  Stephen 
Cutler  was  invited  to  come  from  Boston 
and  act  as  his  substitute.  Mr.  Cutler  had 
been  in  charge  of  a vested  choir  in  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  the  New  Eng- 
land capital,  and  the  ritualistic  party  in 
Trinity  found  in  him  an  enthusiastic  and 
determined  leader.  While  he  was  Dr. 
Hodges’s  substitute  he  could  not  effect  a 
change,  but  in  1859,  it  being  found  that 
Dr.  Hodges  could  not  resume  his  duties, 
Mr.  Cutler  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
There  were  boys  in  the  choir  at  this  time, 
but  none  capable  of  singing  the  solos, 
and  until  such  were  secured  Mr.  Cutler 
continued  the  mixed  quartette  to  whom 
Dr.  Hodges  had  been  wont  to  intrust  liis 
solo  work.  Not  long  afterward,  how- 
ever, he  found  two  lads,  one  named  Rob- 
john,  who  had  recently  come  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  Henry  Eyre  Browne, 
and  placed  them  respectively  at  the  head 
of  the  Decani  and  Cantoris  sides  of  the 
choir,  which  had  been  thus  divided 
though  it  sat  in  the  organ  gallery  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  I mention  the 
names  of  these  two  lads  chiefly  because 
the  advantages  of  a choir  boy’s  education, 
which  have  so  often  been  praised  in  Eng- 
land, had  splendid  illustration  in  both  in- 
stances. Robjohn  is  now  known  as  Caryl 
Florio,  and  he  and  his  companion  have 
made  their  mark  as  church  musicians  in 
the  metropolis.  When  Mr.  Cutler  found 
them  he  dismissed  all  his  women  singers, 
and  the  first  decisive  step  toward  a sur- 
pliced choir  was  taken.  The  next  step 
followed  quickly.  With  the  consent  of 
the  vestry,  he  moved  his  choir  into  the 
seats  reserved  for  the  scholars  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, between  the  congregation  and 
the  clergy,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
here  they  were  much  in  the  way,  they 
were  moved  into  the  chancel  rather  than 
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delay  he  and  his  associates  in  the  cause 
laid  before  the  church  authorities  a re- 
quest for  permission  to  use  the  idle  vest- 
ments. Their  argument  was  as  simple  as 
it  was  effective.  They  represented  that 
the  spectacle  of  a lot  of  boys  in  round- 
abouts and  neck-gear  of  assorted  styles 
and  colors  sitting  in  the  chancel  would 
be  disturbing  to  the  Prince’s  sense  of 
propriety.  Forthwith  Mr.  Cutler  was 
instructed  to  put  the  boys  in  the  new- 
fangled frocks  for  the  edification  of  the 
Prince,  and  lest  the  wearers  should  mar 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by  awk- 
ward movements  in  them  (they  were 
plain  white  robes  reaching  to  the  floor, 
with  black  ribbon  ties  for  the  neck — “ very 
like  a night-gown,”  said  one  of  the  choir, 
in  relating  the  story,  “and  we  were  afraid 
we  would  stumble  in  them”),  they  were 
donned  two  or  three  Sundays  before  the 
Prince’s  visit,  for  rehearsal.  Concerning 
this  first  vested  service  a few  additional 
facts  may  not  be  deemed  amiss.  The 
choir  numbered  twenty-three  voices,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  ten  soprani,  four 
alti,  three  tenori,  and  six  bassi.  The 
service  was  chanted,  save  the  “ Te  Deum” 
and  “Benedictus,”  from  a service  by  Mr. 
Cutler  in  B-flat,  and  an  anthem  by  Mar- 
cello, in  which  the  solos  were  sung  by  Dr. 
Guilmette,  a much-admired  bass  singer  of 
the  period,  and  Master  James  Little,  so- 
prano. Concerning  the  latter,  a pro- 
gramme of  exercises  furnished  to  the 
press  reporters  stated  that  he  had  “a 
voice  of  extraordinary  power  and  splen- 
dor.” 

It  had  taken  a long  time  to  get  the  choir 
into  vestments,  but  once  in,  it  was  not 
taken  out.  Surpliced  choirs  had  come  to 
stay  in  Trinity  parish.  The  fashionable 
choirs  in  the  other  Episcopal  churches  at 
this  time  were  mixed  quartettes.  These 
cultivated  a sentimental  and  secular  style 
of  music,  largely  consisting  of  arrange- 
ments for  four  voices  of  popular  opera 
airs  and  ballads.  Religious  aspirations 
took  wings  with  Abt’s  migratory  swal- 
lows, and  were  lulled  to  rest  with  the 
languishing  strains  of  Flotow’s  “Mezza- 
notte.”  Mr.  Cutler’s  tastes  were  differ- 
ent. We  have  seen  that  an  anthem  by 
Marcello  was  chosen  to  edify  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  motets  of  Palestrina 
and  Bach  were  not  strangers  to  his  pro- 
gramme. St.  John’s  Chapel  was  prompt- 
ly in  the  movement,  and  ever  since  1876, 
when  the  present  organist,  Mr.  George 


F.  Le  Jeune,  was  called  to  the  post,  the 
chapel  in  Varick  Street  has  contested 
supremacy  with  the  parent  church  in 
the  performance  of  the  choral  service. 
Meanwhile  many  of  the  churches  that 
were  unwilling  to  make  the  change,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  George  Wil- 
liam Warren  in  Brooklyn,  and  it  may  be 
also  stimulated  by  the  better  part-writing 
to  be  found  in  the  original  and  adapted 
music  which  Joseph  Mosenthal  gave  out, 
organized  choruses  of  mixed  voices  to 
co-operate  with  the  solo  quartettes.  For 
a quarter  of  a century  Mr.  Mosenthal’s 
popularity  was  a powerful  check  on  the 
surplice  movement,  but  it  continued  to 
wax  steadily,  if  slowly,  and  only  a few 
months  ago  it  carried  him  out  of  Calvary 
Church,  after  twenty-seven  years  of  emi- 
nent service,  as  it  had  cost  him  his  post 
at  St.  John’s  twenty -eight  years  previous. 
Grace  Church,  whose  walls  echoed  to  the 
music  of  Malibran’s  voice  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  sixty -two  years  ago,  has  adhered 
to  its  old  traditions,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
waves  of  fashion  would  continue  to  dash 
against  it  in  vain.  Mr.  Cutler’s  pride  in 
his  choir,  especially  after  he  found  a solo 
soprano  in  a lad  named  Richard  Coker, 
who  had  a voice  of  phenomenal  range, 
flexibility,  and  quality,  led  him  to  utilize 
it  in  secular  concerts,  which  circumstance 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  severance  of  his 
relations  with  Trinity  Church  in  1865. 
Less  than  two  years  later  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Messiter  was  appointed  organist,  and  has 
occupied  the  post  ever  since. 

III. 

If  I were  disposed  to  deny  all  merit  to 
the  boy  choirs  of  New  York  I could  easily 
win  acceptance  for  my  contention  among 
musicians  here  and  abroad,  by  pointing 
out  the  inadequacy  of  the  facilities  for 
securing  and  training  singers  in  America. 
Even  in  England,  where  surpliced  choirs 
have  been  an  institution  for  centuries, 
their  maintenance  in  a satisfactory  state 
of  efficiency  is  attended  with  so  many  dif- 
ficulties that  distinguished  church  musi- 
cians have  advocated  their  abolition.  No 
choir  is  so  poor  as  a poor  boy  choir,  and 
no  choir  so  costly  in  money  and  care  as  a 
good  boy  choir.  This  is  a truism  which 
will  receive  the  assent  of  every  educated 
choir-master.  If  it  were  possible  to  in- 
troduce a system  of  selection,  care,  and 
training  like  that  which  obtains  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  and  the  chief  cathedrals  of 
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England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  choirs  loaves,  one  messe  of  greate  meate,  and  ij 
in  the  larger  American  churches  might  galloues  of  ale,”  besides  fourpeuce  horse 
in  time  become  potent  agencies  in  the  hire  when  on  a journey  with  the  King’s 
development  of  a national  school  of  mu-  Chapel.  They  were  also  allowed  a ser* 
sic,  and  justify  the  declaration  of  the  late  vant  to  “ trusse  and  beare  their  harness© 
Sir  George  Macfarreu,  that  “a  cathedral  and  lyverey  in  Courte.”  Nor  did  the 
choir  is  the  best  cradle  for  a musician  royal  care  cease*  with  their  usefulness  as 
our  country  affords.”  The  most  lustrous  singers,  for  it  was  provided  that,  on  the 
names  in  the  history  of  English  music  breaking  of  their  voices,  then,  “yf  they 
have  figured  on  the  rolls  of  the  “Chib  will  assentc,  the  King  assynethe  them  to 
dren  of  the  Chapel  Royal,”  and  though  a College  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  of  his 
that  venerable  institution  plays  a less  sig-  foundation©,  there  to  be  at  fyndiug  and 
mficant  part  now  than  it  did  during  the  studye  both  suffytyently  tylle  the  King 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  yet  may  otherwise  advaunce  them.”  At  pre- 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivau  is  with  us  to  testify  sent  there  is  comparatively  little  differ- 
to  the  value  of  the  education  which  it  ence  between  the  treatment  which  the 
still  affords.  The  efficiency  of  the  Chapel  “Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal”  and  the 
Royal  and  the  cathedral  choir,  however,  hoys  of  the  cathedral  receive.  The  for- 
is  jnirebased  at  a cost  which  not  even  so  mer  live  with  their  master,  and  are  sent  to 
wealthy  a corporation  as  Trinity  is  will-  the  Church  Middle  Class  school  at  Yuux- 
ing  to  assume.  Now  the  “ Children  of  hall  for  an  education,  while  the  boys  of 
the  Chapel  Royal”  live  with  their  “Mas-  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  PauVs,  for  in- 
ter of  Songe”  in  a private  house  in  Si  stance,  live  in  the  choir-houses,  and  are 
George’s  Square,  Pimlico,  but  originally  educated  by  resident,  school-masters.  In 
they  were  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  each  ease  musical  instruction  is  imparted 
Royal  Palace,  and,  say  the  old  records,  daily  by  the  organist  or  his  assistant,  and 
the  eight  had  amongst  them  daily  “two  the  lessons,  lasting  an  hour  and  a half, 
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embrace  the  principles  of  harmony  and 
composition,  as  well  as  scale  practice,  sight 
reading,  exercises  in  agility,  etc.  West- 
minster Abbey  supports  twenty  boys, 
twelve  of  them  full  choristers  and  eight 
probationers.  St.  Paul’s  choir  - house,  in 
Doctors’  Commons,  domiciles  no  less  than 
forty  of  the  tuneful  youngsters,  all  of 
whom  receive  education  and  “keep”  in 
return  for  their  services.  Dr.  Bridge,  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Dr.  Stainer,  of 
St.  Paul’s,  are  both  grown-up  choir-boys. 

Of  the  New  York  churches,  none  sup- 
ports choir  schools  of  the  English  kind. 
Trinity  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  but  its  care 
over  the  boys  ceases  with  the  musical  in- 
struction and  the  appointment  of  one  of 
the  assistant  ministers  to  look  after  their 
religious  welfare.  The  boys  are  paid  for 
their  services,  as  they  are  in  all  the  oth- 
er churches,  and  discipline  is  enforced  by 
means  of  trifling  fines ; they  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  public  schools,  and  the 
number  of  them  who  are  sons  of  com- 
municants of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 
This  marks  another  great  difference  be- 
tween the  boy  choirs  of  the  United  States 
and  England.  In  the  latter  country  most 
of  the  boys  come  from  well-to-do  and  re- 
fined families.  Indeed,  in  some  cathe- 
drals and  churches  gentleness  of  birth  and 
breeding  is  considered  so  essential  a quali- 
fication for  the  post  that  a class  line  is 
drawn,  and  no  boys  admitted  to  the  choir 
Bave  the  sons  of  professional  men.  To 
shut  out  artisans’  or  tradesmen’s  sons  here 
would  make  the  organization  of  a choir 
impossible,  and  the  English  choir-masters 
in  New  York  profess  a hearty  admiration 
for  the  democratic  character  of  the  choirs, 
looking  upon  the  unsubdued  energy  of  the 
rough-and-ready  American  public-school 
boy  as  a quality  of  excellent  utility  worth 
the  extra  expenditure  of  patience  and  care 
called  for  in  the  choir -room.  Goody- 
goody  boys  are  not  prized  as  a rule,  the 
prevalent  feeling  among  choir-masters  be- 

* ing  that  a “ little  devil  in  the  boys  is  de- 
sirable,” as  one  of  them  has  expressed  it. 
Choir-room  discipline  insures  decorous  be- 
havior in  church,  and  the  outward  trans- 
formation accomplished  by  a surplice  does 
the  rest.  In  ancient  times  it  was  custom- 
ary to  receive  singers  into  their  office  with 
a solemn  ceremonial,  they  standing  tow- 
ard the  church  in  the  relation  of  “clerks 
in  minor  orders,”  but  this  has  been  lost 
sight  of  by  all  except  very  High-Church 
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people.  In  Grace  Church,  Chicago,  which 
has,  I believe,  the  largest  surpliced  choir 
in  America,  the  organist,  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Roney,  makes  the  boys  sign  a pledge  prom- 
ising to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  at- 
tendance, abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco, 
intoxicating  liquors,  improper  and  pro- 
fane language,  to  be  gentlemanly,  and  rev- 
erence the  house  of  God. 

The  difficulty  in  finding  boys  with  real- 
ly good  voices  is  very  great,  and  choir- 
masters are  kept  on  a sharp  lookout  for 
them.  Mr.  J.  Remington  Fairlamb,  of 
St.  Ignatius,  is  choir-master  as  well  of  a 
church  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
has  a choir  of  forty  voices.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiast on  the  subject,  being  willing  at 
any  time  to  run  down  any  boy  who  ex- 
hibits “a  good  whistle”  in  the  street;  a 
melodious  whistle  is  indicative  of  musical 
talents,  he  thinks.  Mr.  Fairlamb  is,  how- 
ever, more  fortunate  than  his  colleagues 
in  having  a complete  trio  of  voices  in  his 
own  family.  Mr.  Frank  Treat  South  wick 
is  of  the  opinion  that  “in  no  town  of  less 
than  50,000  people,  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  culture,  can  a male  choir  be  ren- 
dered anything  better  than  an  ordinary 
makeshift.”  The  experience  of  choir- 
masters would  seem  to  indicate  that,  as 
applied  to  New  York,  one  choir  to  100,000 
inhabitants  would  be  a likelier  proportion. 

It  is  partly  due  to  Trinity’s  location,  per- 
haps, that  Mr.  Messiter  is  obliged  for  his 
choir  to  depend  almost  wholly  on  Jersey 
City  and  Brooklyn.  His  best  boys  come 
from  the  former  city — a fact  which  the 
tonic  sol-faists  may  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  their  system,  which  is  used  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  across  North  River.  German 
boys  are  much  sought  after — a circum- 
stance which  is,  of  course,  explained  by  the 
significant  part  which  music  plays  in  the 
family  life  of  the  children  of  the  father- 
land.  There  are  few  solo  boys  in  New 
York,  or  the  country  for  that  matter, 
whose  reputation  extends  beyond  the 
churches  in  which  they  are  employed. 
The  foremost  boy  of  the  few  is  Harry 
Brandon,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it. He  was  bom  in  England,  but  reared 
in  this  country,  and  got  his  musical  train- 
ing from  his  mother,  an  accomplished 
amateur.  Master  Brandon  comes  as  near 
as  any  boy  that  I have  ever  heard  to  prov- 
ing Caryl  Florio’s  assertion  that  “there  is 
no  top  to  a boy’s  voice.”  He  can  soar 
into  realms  where  few  living  prime  donne 
can  follow  him,  and  his  voice  is  natural- 
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]y  is<r  Bcis  ibio  llxat  be  si  tig*?  ilie  most  flwiil 
music  ^ithout  diffieulty.  He  has  passed, 
by  ^verid  yc^ar^.  the  period  a t which ,•  psr 
a rdle;  ijbe  in  a b«*yV 

voice,  t '*  ' ; ; >'**.  / * ^ 

TSHie regular  chair  of  Ti-Iiiity  Church 
cohiaiii^  twenty  b*iya£ .arid  i?  recruited 
front  an  CiC^aen  tdry  etas*  which  varies  ia 

Par  trdifung  pur- 
pose&jSi  chdir  in. iti ■•  vl dc«J  infethre^  chases, 

U^hjLes,  amt 

alt<>s,  Each  ’idf,  ilife&n  ' tsfefesesf  mecte  ouee 


SSi 


<V\» 


' m? “\VT 


m i .'■  n wq 


aiiuty  0jumtkAv  ijut-Kcn  ov  thk  not*  scaur. 

a woolc,  f>«r  separate  ihstiMpdbki,  at  No,  $)0 
T»  iini\  Piacev  On  'the.  iouuh  study  day 
the  lichles  .are  brought  : together,  aiid  on 
the  fifth <l$y  thevmdr  has' a full  rehearsal 

with  tjie  chance)  r.rnaii  in  (ha  church. 

Tin  parish  $eiu m>1*  supported  by  Trinity 
Obuleh , have,  b»>t*fr  pi  yd  ■ $ov  far 

Uut  it  is  hoped,  if  the  Cathedra^  tyis \e *<*t  i- 
tatrriVal  ovtl,  that  the  old  ddith pv  ed  >'  Trin- 
ily  tk'h poi  way  he  f'musfmaned  into  a 
•i-hoir  .seiiooi  of  the-  English  y\  m To  rft. 
•Jiift  tvA Chdprl ; >1  i\ Lc  Jytme  h**s  directed 

}y  through  tie-  Gioral  loMivul*  whic  h fnr 
taken  [dace  monthly 
from  October  to  Jmjc  . 


whole omtoriU**  kava  he«Ui  given  with  <yr- 
gun  accompaniment,  the  vested  choir  sink- 
ing at!  the rboriisas; 

The  vast  ajinmut  of  Avbrk  Which  -M*v 
Lqr  Jctme  hud  ij^ootptjfeh  ed  uitbtWA  m/d; 
thfeo  I'cheai-sals  a week  will  be,  niade  ob- 
vious, hynglariee  at  ..the  following  }/$f  of 
works  which  have  been  sung  at  the fesfi- 
,‘Vftia-t  The  Cmntion , Elijah * St.  Paul,  The 
'Prmtujai  San  (Sullivan),  The  Holy  City 
#Wi . Iai u da  Sion ,;•  Abraham  yMkd  iqu^ ), 
Thf  East  judgment*  jubilee  Chwtata 
(Weber),  Gallia  (Gounod).  Ruth  (Gaul), 
and  a -number  of  lesser  compositions,  M r. 
%&  Jeuiic  holds  his  rehearsals  in  a crawped 
uliohb room  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold 
th<?  de-sks  of  the  singers,  placed  to  the  right 
and  left  of  n gr&n&  »t : 

he  sits  while  trai  ning  the  hoy  a.  Hisrneih- 
u<{  differs  from  that  of  the  ma  jority  of  the 

• thoir-xi idlers  in  the  cUy  in  that 

nut  permit  the  use  of  the  chest  \m*%  al  nil 
by  lie:*  hew  si  Tin*  its  ur:*t  b^au^e  Ue  be 
lieV^  lit p,t/Uic  t? best  topes  of  hoy s cartppt 
be  used  effeyti ve),yT  hut  bmiusiT  h e InddE 
Ihut  it  fs  impossible  to  bridge  oyer  the- 
break  bet  wemi  the  registers  in  tile  three 
or  four  hours'  study  ^ Week  winch  the 
appropriation  for  chair  purposes  fumbles 
him  to  have.  Mv.  Edwards,  of  Christ. 
Cliurcin  and  M*\  Me.ssder,  hold,  decidedly 
to  the  opposite  opioiou;  >:iud  u«  this  vex- 
ed que6t«on  there  tire,  ivf  roui^c,  about  as 
n any  diverse  views  as  there  are  ebcur- 
mastci.^.  As  a m)cf  the  praeiioc  is  to 
txuio  tlie  bead  voice  downward,  and  in 
probibit  the  use  of  chest  tones  above  G 
on  th 6;  second  line  of  the  treble  .staff , or 
the  smniNnn'  bciow  u.  Those  who,  like 
Arthur  E,  Crook,  of  Cud  vary,  split  up  jhe 
voiVo }%>£&  jnuirciiiuit  two  registers,  beheve 
a1st>  hi  eu ) tlvaUPg  ihe  nmiaxm  iimez\  <m 
the  ground ^ that  whUe  aiinJ  pit 

rity  >»f  toiie  are  gahiea  j»y  Uevefophi^r.  i\uy 
•head-  tArp^  dbnv.iuvurd,  the  ^vgin^  ilu* 
nlibif  trailed  ok  ihi^  pteu  wiit-i^ek  brill- : 
iancy  ami  vurr 

’;  arc  Coin- 

liVoii ‘ arnong  singing  boys/ a 

alfP _-j#f  AstrGmdy  and  this  fad 1 

urgvd,  in  :<>;M»iem  b*  x nvVi‘>>uy  rausetl. 
by  thychurjfe^ -ter  of  sosrib  Of  the,  old  Eug.- 
b^li/cuthedinl  niMSKva*  u r^asoii  for  the 

• e);Vn  tvjHied  eritplordivht  oi'  the  adhli  male 
aim.  ».,f  »,f  , bfls.  'P'  sxiveing  l«firyb:mi\ 
mi‘>  w li if* h tiie  •:>•.(> *U  mule  n)t<i,  once  aurre 
liuhi  I ! i ,Eipglan(l  has 

;.-c.\pliismtfoirs  ha  vc  been  offtu^d  for 
iradpyti>>V.;''af . tite>  adult  alto  into  the  ca- 
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thedral  choirs  of  England.  The  music  worth  the  pain  which  the  singing  of  the 
shows  that  the  voice  came  in  soon  after,  few  adult  male  alti  ill  New  York  causes 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II. , the  bent  of  to  a sensitive  ear,  It  is  true  that  alto 
whose*  taste  in  church  music  can  be  read  boys  cannot  be  made  effective  when  choir- 
in  the  fact  that  he  sent  the  precocious  boy  masters  prohibit  the  use  of  the  chest  regis- 
Pelliam  Humphreys  to  Lully  to  study  the  ter;  but  the  spirit  of  the  movement  wliich 
French  style  of  composition,  and  that  the  brought  in  vested  choirs  is  quite  elastic,, 
compositions  of  Humphreys  and  his  con-  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  fe- 
temporaries,  in  their  frequent  trios  for  male  voices  should  not  be  used,  in  this 
alto,  tenor,  bass,  employ  a voice  in  the  part  at  least,  or  why,  in  fact,  we  should 
first  part  wliich  does  not  exist  in  a boy's  not  have  vested  female  choirs.  The  rifc- 
larynx.  The  argument  seems  obvious  ualists  in  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  the 
that  the  parts  were  written  to  humor  a Virgin  ami  St.  Ignatius,  as  I intimated  at 
taste  of  the  King's,  cultivated  during  his  the  outset,  if  they  say  taceat  muliev  in 
exile  on  the  Continent.  The  other  theory  erciesia  at  all,  mean  it.  in  a Pickwickian 
is  t hat  the  employment  of  men  to  sing  the  sense  ; and  there  is  much  soundness  in 
alto  part  was  caused  by  the  abandonment  what  Mr.  George  B.  Prentice,  organist  of 
of  choir-boy  training  during  the  protec-  St.  Mary  s,  urges  in  defence  of  his  prac- 
torate.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  lice,  *‘I  find, '*  ho  says.  ik that  a few  hi* 
meet  the  ease,  inasmuch  as  the  same  rca*  dies  give  a certain  finish  to  the  .tone,  es- 
son  would  have  called  for  the  use  of  adult  peeially  to  the  high  notes,  which  cannot 
male  soprani.  Soprano  falsettists  were  be  obtained  from  boys  alone.  We  have 
once  common  enough  in  Fmnce,  and  espe-  never  used  boys  for  soloists,  on  account 
cially  in  Spain,  from  which  country  the  Pa-  of  a lack  of  expression,  and  a want  of 
pal  Chapel  used  to  draw  its  most  admired  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
singers.  1 cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  words  of  the  service. ’*  In  St.  M.o  y s the 
that  the  retention  of  a few  old  services  is  mass  is  sung  in  Latin. 
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LIFE  WITH  VON  LAMBS, 

BY  WILLIAM  VVOitni- WOKTH 

IFE  with  jun  Lambs,  Iik«-  day,  is  just  begun. 

Art  Nutureseems  lb  them  a.  heavenly  eutdi*. 

r ffjX 

OOPS  joy  approach i?  thpy  turn  tile  cotiiisij? Tide;.;. 

NR 

'A'*!  A fed.  tfeer  s^iiiu 

Palp  twijighLVJbgerink  glooms, --and  In  the  sun 

t Couch  near  thfc\f  tfo  (»»»,'  with  quiet  satisfied:;: 

Or  gambol,  each  with  ,i»is.  shallow . al  his  sit! 
V'ttr.yitttr  i*s  shkpf*  whoreTcy  lit?  rnay  rttfeV 
As  they  front  turf  y*t  hoar  with  *U>epy  <Je^ 

All  turn,  and  vctji-t  the  shining  Mid  the  green. 
Where  herbs  look  up,  and  bfietitiig  are 

scon, 

yL.  Why  to  Qr«l *«  l :1t‘V’:e4  true,  V : 

r ''  And  so,  Hi?  gifts  and  promises  between. 

Feed  hi  the  lust  on  pLtasgres  ever  new  i 


mmsmoM  m-  jiimNcfOSE  and  saddle. 

BT  EBWAKD  P SiSOnSKTTl 

BAYLAK:  Baybas;!'’  ! rub  my  eyes,  with  light  visage,  iit  Tutiris,!)  tnrlmus  of 
and  wondering  for  the  moment  it.  4p>1d.  Bedouin.  mount- 

the  strange  cry,,»s,  half  asleep,  I turn  t«it  ed  bii  a AiiifdiittC  with  his 

tit  my  hod  in  the  hotel.,  and  looking  out  long  flint  Jwk  gun  in  his  ho  ml,  his fmnd 
of  the  French  window,  take  m>  first  view  bound  up  with  the  dark  blown  "oorde 
of  real  Oriental  color  in  Dm  city  otQon-  dg  clwiipeaus.Athe  true  sign  bjf,  the  Bed- 
stautine.  The  aa»  shone  down  from  a uuut,  uml  .worn  by  all.  1 dressed  myself 
sky  of  speckless  aaure  and  never  ean  the  quickly,  and  descending  info  the  streets, 
impression  pass  fimpi ■ h\y mind :m  my  burne  along  in  an  iiiadexs  way  past 

wandered  over  the  siwne.  Ottee  mure  skills  vending  everything,  and  so  small 
am se  hum  the  namiw  streetis  pesohint  tlbst  evyry  «t^ighs.wte  wnfiiiu  the  wpd^ys 
cries  of  “ Baydak  !”  To  give  warning  of  m*eh y past  mosque*:  quaint  ■d.towiiy, 
the  approach  of  a caravan,  yelled  by  the  with  the  'impress  of  tV  palm  of  the  hand 
lips  of  some  wild  Bedouin  loudly  assert  in  bine  or  red  paint,  whether  or  not  t*. 
in 2 his  right,  of  way,  while  his  handsome  keep  off  the  evil -eye  .1  con  1*1  nev  er-  eh  - n 
hmiused  apmiuo  sits  astride  of  her  camel  ly  discover;  through  The  market -place; 

COM- 


with  all  the  dignity  M Cleopatra 


. _ _ _ 

there  tcitters  Khmg  with  heavy  bvinJiTiS  a tryihing  oiir  of  thr  most  exquisitely  earyed 
jiettriTb.  string ..  />if ^ dimkeys,  which  with  doors  rd  atiro- nt  .date;  through  the  mar 
studied  'pol?Uiti««s  the  youttt  to  y Wb  cottiiyAril,  wiflt  link 

rutif.uu,  and  pick  'their  humble*  way.  ling  fumlmius : past.  g**)'!  end  silver  '.rnrk 
Wlwi '••an > '-niT. 7 fcrk  dftui^^  spiijw,  .o*d 

the! :,i!;,irbyvd : sspi^fiijily  . glides  aioitg1  ditew 

and  there  v/Otmui,  covered  excejit  tliy  past  stalls  with  gi?hly  prth.lpus  .Stoim^.  anti 
eyes,'imiyr#  ey<>ry- 

flit 'by,  ratady  stAtqiliifi;  to  vf  jmc  ; .h>Ws  ituptuy 

ar*d  dinfi!»gli)§htVdl>3?th.*>it'  hrtaht  >iv'ru.wi‘ir  x’-r-yHt'entwfyvy-ii If  thi7r(Jst  - 

dscifeirs  amt  nwv'‘.-*:r-d  hi -.•*•••  . swnHhv  <«♦*■  ?»->>>, i y ;.iTf  vue*.  hn^.M; } g.iv.e  (Mb  ii 

gresysarrnyed  in  omiuu'  .uvu  red.  ■‘■ith  the  pn.-.Mi,e;  gMnce  froth  f'heir yfpeA  end  cahu 
blnoiti  >•/  ti  -plum ; and  modernized  Arabs."  Tais-  into  vanim  y.  I stKilb-d  rm  til!  J 
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was  out  of  the  city  ; but  not  until  you  ar- 
rive some  little  distance  from  the  town 
does  a view  of  Constantine  open  upon 
you,  seemingly  poised  on  the  top  of  a gi- 
gantic rock,  the  remains  of  a Titanic  up- 
heaval, and  impressive  from  its  barbaric 
grandeur. 

On  leaving  for  Batna,  one  of  the  French 
military  outposts,  I take  the  train  on  the 
railroad.  As  I happened  to  be  the  first 
first-class  passenger,  I was  accorded  much 
attention  from  the  native  officials.  On- 
ward we  went  at  a snail’s  pace,  the  steep 
grade  of  the  mountain  preventing  quicker 
travel,  the  air  becoming  keener  every  mile 
At  Batna  there  is  mili- 


gle  and  the  drum  is  heard.  Engaging  a 
seat  in  a crazy  old  diligence,  I start  for 
a two  days'  journey  to  the  last  military 
outpost  of  any  importance. 

We  pass  nothing  but  clumps  of  poor 
tents  and  miserable  droves  of  goats,  which 
suggested  to  me  the  reason  for  the  barren- 
ness of  the  country,  for  not  a tree  or  bush 
is  to  be  met  with,  as  these  animals  eat  up 
everything,  and  do  not  give  the  hardiest 
shrub  or  sapling  a chance  to  survive. 
Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  El- 
Kantara,  half-way  to  ray  destination — a 
grand  spot,  a steep  range  of  mountains 
and  upheaved  rocks  based  with  miles  of 
cactus- — we  pass  an  old  Roman  bridge  of 
a few  colossal  stones  with  inscriptions, 


of  our  progress, 
tary  everywhere,  and  nothing  but  the  bu 


DOORWAY  )X  THK  PALACE  OF  THE  OFT  OF  COSSTANTINE. 


I!#. 


.;,-v  »>v»  • 
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aod'thw  t*t;  owe  outre,  tile atmosphere  vic-utt.  <*olowl”*uul  oflkcrs  ol-  i he  zarrisQjfei 
becoming  gradually  liwumfoiluhly  warm-  They  took  me  to  pay  tny  respi-as  to  Si' 
«*r m we -in  dessc-fttul'inlo  flic*  vul ley;  ituMpmmd  lain  Gifmu, '-.too ' 

We  pa*a  plains  ftaiitely  >Vhiw*ued  witli. ' ,tv$» 

alkali  t»ti4  'SSflts,  the  ; water  partaking  so  flip  entire  pimidpopaf . €5c<rtMii . 
atirqawfly  of  their  qualities  that  the  bmol  f he  Preiteh  imiiijueied  it..  He  e as  .»  v>o  v 
made  about  here  is  unpalatably,  . Still.  handsome  lifiair,  with  •:>.  harem  o* 
■warmer,  still  dustier,  we  grow  as  we  *-ik  .wives.  If  is  jour  fjouti  wet-.-  at!  r*  Vu- 

ter  the. edge  of  the desert.  l ive  plains  stud.-  hi v h:«tuW>f»o,  .mit-  his  fwi  io  lioHi', 

d*d  wd)i  green  noses  and  dmO-pubiS.  and  'With  iin-ir  fine  hotun-  mill : ningmh 

while  the  iiorizpj*  fieemed  more  like  IlHv  iemit  Of#  Wtdltd  ntpke.a  ferixutfoifi 
sea  titan  thy  laud.  &ti0i  ptqf0$Mt}k  8 ih  oftr  mptlyrn  dye#,  Jiffct 

letter  from  the  MimSk-r  ot  \Y  nr  at  Puri  a,  stopping-  some  *hi.y<  tit  ti-e  Hotel  d«*  • 

I was-  most  cotxlially  ws4»n>me(l  by  “h;  hani — rightly  so  named,  for  it  vcus  a dev 
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ARAB  KitfUSlA 


wljer*  .xMhhiii  could  be  had— I was  gated  m a fcautet*  of  palms  on  some  .milk 


•$rty^ ri _ ^ ^ w 

provided  wdtfc  &ri  efccdrtof  we  mua\Xi(tOd  <yi&?  }yor>uz$. 

or  spahis,  and  eV£j$  hacilit^t fdirs This  wte*  «jy i«  a Wod- 
kitten,  With  this  escort,  in  ' eoni|nm.v  $p  Aral*  saddle  on a genui ritV  Arab  steed 
with  a party  of  French  officers  and  a The. r gait  is  entirely  different.  from  that 
lady,  l visited  the  tomb  ut  Sidi  Okbft*\  of  the  horse  »>f  European  tmmmp,  with 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  there  arid  short.  and  mil  wing  steps.  What  fiery 
hack  Wo  went  nt  4 hteid -gallop.  ami  pfoud  restlessness,  and  yet  what  geolte- 
c.  ere  received  by  the  sheik  of  this  oasis,  ness  withal ! Thru  large  eyes  m their 
x*m\  by  him  escorted  to  the  teunb  of  this  clean-cut  heads  were  almost  human  in 
ancient  wamor,  who  yNdlnierh  owrTan  their  expression  and  although  amongst 
iO)d^ontjt4#ed  northern  Africa  with  coin-  tliemseJves  they  are  ooutimmjly  judghing 
paiiOively  but  a Impdfu]  of  followers.  a i id  biting*- to  man  .they  aw : anything:  but 
Wo  eider  the  huilfUngAin  the  centre  of  vicious.  For  endurance  they  are  won* 
wltitfjk  A small  room,  which  the  priest  derftih  I fttfve  taken  a two  days'  ride; 
uolocketbvriUi  ati  air  of  oiystery;  in  the  with  nothing  to  gittr  my  horse  bat  h 
interior  Was  the  tornl),  covered  with  # t]nv  handful  of  chopped  straw  fcimUirud  in. 
Arab  rug  lml  on  the  gronud  were  one  jj||  The.  many  colored  rjose-hug  which  r*voy 
two  of  tliir  eorooiou^st  \teu&jK ■ •:  t ■ The  pytriimid  Jgf  hi * 

faeturg  mi  which  tie-  natives  brined  ?m  .saddle,  and  yn  at  the  cod  of  ihe  journey 
{Tilt  a high  value:  While  Use  ?oo  nteoo  b was  As*  eager  *;•  when  wc  started,  I 
turtipd  te  chD  htir the  mmameni#- 
hi  the  iHpsijuev  the  lady  <$f  b*u;  ‘JVftfYv  . • jhjfb 

with  the.  enriordiy  of  Eve ‘a  daughter  are  highly- A corated  with  g ■ * * » * ael  dhv  r 
>h*c, pr.il  in  and  lifted  tin4  Cover,  only  uy  wirr.  iuid  show  the  st.-n .as-  ilf  the  Arab  in 
see  it  rupture  of  eonumu.  mao, row.  In  the  same  way  as  fim*  am!  bar 

the  vdjb|rp  the\'^didhi . hod,  ^dds^dhd^/. . The  ^v>h  wh 

‘hditeu  1 . . j vried  after  hprtensd kisod  the  ’canter  hiwe'warib;  To  Urn  ri^lii  of  its  a 
liAtm  of  h*>r  gariohnU*.  After^ ■■'fei,iig: ;^1P JiSrib'd  hills,  to  lb$ 


mam m 
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veyed  to  the  bridegroom’s  home  in  a sort 
of  howdah  of  brocaded  silk,  her  cries  and 
lamentations  could  plainly  be  heard  above 
the  din  of  the  pistols  and  matchlocks  and 
the  voices  of  some  thirty  maidens,  who, 
surrounding  the  camel  that  bore  her,  gave 
utterance  to  a strange  noise  made  by  tap- 
ping the  mouth  with  the  open  hand  while 
crying  out,  the  effect  produced  being  some- 
what like  the  cry  of  an  Indian.  These 
maidens  had  on  this  occasion  yashmaks 
made  mostly  of  Jight  green  gauze  studded 
with  golden  stars,  which  partly  concealed 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  loveliest  women 
and  girls.  Their  eyes,  indeed,  equalled 
those  of  the  gazelle,  but  seemed  to  have  a 
mournful  vacancy,  and  to  be  anything 
but  windows  of  the  soul.  Arab  etiquette 
prevented  me  from  advancing  too  near. 
What  with  the  embroidery,  the  gold,  and 
the  colored  garments,  it  made  up  a whole 
of  a bizarre  but  most  striking  effect.  On 
went  the  procession  to  make  a tour  on 
the  desert,  surrounded  by  this  frenzied 
band  of  relatives,  while  the  marriage 
feast— kids  and  sheep  roasted  whole — was 
being  cooked.  On  their  return,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  what  I had  so  much 
longed  to  see,  the  celebrated  “ fantaisie 
arabe .”  Imagine  about  forty  Arabs,  su- 
perbly mounted  and  armed,  casting  aside 
the  burnoose  of  every  day  to  appear  in 
their  holiday  jackets  of  every  hue  and 
texture  imaginable;  horse  housings  of 
velvet  and  gold,  with  tassels  and  em- 
broidery everywhere;  the  heels  of  their 
long  red  leather  boots  decked  with  the 
Arab  spur,  five  inches  long,  which  is  real- 
ly only  an  ornament;  flashing  arms,  a 
long  gun,  two  long  carved  daggers,  a 
brace  of  pistols  attached  to  a cord  round 
the  neck,  so  that  they  can  be  flung  over 
the  shoulder  after  being  discharged,  a long 
sword,  damascened  with  gold,  fastened  to 
the  saddle-bow — in  such  guise  they  career 
headlong  at  a great  burst  of  speed,  the 
rein  held  loosely  by  the  little  finger,  using 
gun,  pistols,  and  sword  in  turn  in  mimic 
warfare.  Cries  of  defiance  arise  from  the 
men,  and  loud  approbation  from  the  wo- 
men, as  some  skilful  cavalier  performs 
some  more  daring  feat  than  any  of  his 
comrades,  till  finally,  amid  a whirlwind 
of  dust,  horses  and  men,  half  mad  with 
excitement,  stop  by  degrees  from  the  sheer 
violence  of  their  exertions. 

At  the  feast  I was  placed  beside  the 
caid,  who  looked  approvingly  at  me  as  I 
squatted  down  cross-legged,  and  followed 
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the  others  in  tearing,  strip  by  strip,  the 
meat  from  the  steaming  animal.  As  a 
bonne  bonche,  my  host  crammed  his  hand 
down  the  animal’s  throat,  tearing  out  the 
tongue,  and  sharing  it  with  me.  After 
sundry  dishes,  highly  spiced  with  pimen- 
to and  pepper,  there  came  the  cous-cous, 
the  great  national  dish  that  is  eaten  ev- 
ery day.  It  is  taken  by  the  hand  and 
thrown  into  the  mouth.  We  finished 
with  dates,  sweetmeats,  and  coffee  of  a 
delicious  flavor.  Their  manner  of  pre- 
paring the  beverage  is,  after  roasting  the 
berry  and  beating  it  into  a powder,  to  put 
it  into  a tin  pot  with  water  enough  for 
one ; after  being  made  to  boil,  it  is  served, 
grounds  and  all ; but  the  aroma  is  perfec- 
tion. 

A market  scene  which  takes  place  once 
a fortnight  is  worthy  of  mention  before 
I leave  them  far  behind.  Conceive  a 
throng  of  four  hundred  Arabs  mingled 
with  groups  of  horses  being  tried ; meek 
oppressed-looking  camels  being  laden  and 
unladen  in  careless  haste  as  they  utter 
plaintive  roars;  sheep  and  kids  tied  to- 
gether by  the  scores,  which  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course  frequent  handling  and 
punching,  proving  clearly  that  they  have 
been  sharing  the  Arab  tent;  men  gesticu- 
lating and  yelling  as  if  it  would  end  in 
bloodshed ; picturesque  piles  of  leeks, 
dried  dates,  pease,  melons,  green  figs,  and 
small  mandarin-oranges — a moving  mass 
impossible  to  describe,  everything  seem- 
ing rather  a picture  than  a bit  of  prosaic 
every-day  life.  One  thing  I missed,  how- 
ever: it  was  the  pig — an  unclean  beast! 
Here  a heap  of  rags,  pieces  of  rope,  and 
a mass  of  indescribable  nothings.  Yet 
what  is  this?  An  empty  sardine  box! 
a gaudy  coat  of  arms  peering,  curiously 
and  out  of  place,  from  the  heap.  I ask 
the  price — twenty  sous.  I return  again. 
The  possessor’s  imagination  is  fired;  it 
must  be  of  great  value ; the  price  rises  to 
forty  sous.  Later  on  I found  myself 
where  you  have  to  accept  what  an  Arab 
chooses  to  sell  you,  be  it  a pet  aged  roost- 
er, or  a tough  ram,  or  dishes  of  a hash- 
like consistency  wherein  may  dwell  the 
remains  of  worn-out  donkey  or  emaciated 
camel. 

In  pushing  on  to  Taggurt  I travel  now 
under  Bedouin  hospitality,  so  much  spo- 
ken of,  but  only  half  believed;  it  stands, 
however,  a bright  example.  We  pass  a 
grand  range  of  hills  which  catch  the  glory 
of  the  departing  sun  in  hues  which  I can 
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but  faintly  describe  as  mauve  gilt,  and 
which  I found  it  impossible  to  reproduce 
in  color.  My  escort  consisted  of  spahis, 
or  Arab  cavalry,  one  of  whom  described 
himself  as  tinterpi'&te.  but  who  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  understand  anything 
by  the  aid  of  a little  Arabic,  French,  and 
signs.  It  is  too  long  a task  to  describe  the 
various  villages  of  baked  mud  bricks,  mix- 
ed with  chopped-up  straw,  and  tumble* 
down  tents.  ^ They  ail  resemble  each  other 
D iaitrzeQ  t y T Q I 0 


as  they  lie  in  small  oases,  whose  feathery 
palms  give  a charming  background.  At 
the  village  where  we  are  to  spend  the  night 
we  met  a most  patriarchal  reception,  the 
Arabs  coming  out  in  crowds,  and  kissing 
the  end  of  my  burnoose.  The  sheik  led 
me  into  his  tent  of  rough  brown  camel’s- 
hair  canvas,  striped  with  black,  which 
contained  Ins  family.  The  interior  was 
handsomely  decorated  with  Arab  rugs, 
which  from  the  loom  in  the  corner  proved 
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to  be  the  handiwork  of  the  household. 
One  of  the  wives  was  making  the  inevi- 
table cous-cous  in  a wooden  bowl,  while 
the  favorite  mare,  with  a gentle  expres- 
sion, was  playing  with  the  children.  She 
was  hobbled,  to  my  notions,  much  too  near 
the  bed,  which  was  composed  of  a low  pile 
of  rugs,  with  the  high-peaked  saddle  lying 
on  it.  Here,  then,  I was  to  sleep,  and  en- 
sconcing myself  in  my  burnoose,  I lay 
down  amidst  some  fifteen  Arabs,  whose 
shrouded  forms  lying  in  all  directions  in 
the  gloom  had  a most  phantom  effect. 

In  our  second  day’s  journey  we  met 
our  two  falconers,  who  had  been  sent  on 
in  advance  to  find  and  mark  the  game. 
Now  for  a hunt  with  the  falcons!  Ah, 
royal  sport  of  kings,  nothing  can  com- 
pare with  it!  In  front,  scanning  every 
bush -side,  the  falconers,  each  with  one 
bird  on  his  gauntleted  left  hand,  and 
another  perched  on  his  turban.  Both 
hawks  are  hooded  and  jessed  exactly  as 
in  the  old  knightly  days.  We  make  up 
a party  of  eight  or  ten  cavaliers,  while 
the  rear  is  brought  up  by  two  or  three 
servants  armed  with  guns  for  defence  as 
well  as  offence  against  the  eagles,  who 
sometimes  pounce  on  the  falcons.  Sud- 
denly rises  the  cry  “ Wah !”  from  one  of 
the  falconers,  as  a hare  darts  from  its 
form.  Up  soars  one  falcon  unhooded, 
while  the  other  is  drawn  from  its  uncer- 
tain perch  on  the  head  of  the  Arab  to 
join  the  others.  We  rein  in  our  impa- 
tient horses,  that  bound  and  snort  to  join 
the  chase,  for  it  is  imperative  to  keep  be- 
hind the  falconers,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  birds  that  are  now  dashing  at 
the  head  of  the  hare,  which  doubles,  and 
marvellously,  considering  its  headlong 
flight,  evades  the  beaks  of  its  enemies. 
The  chase  is  now  at  its  height;  every  one 
is  trying  to  be  in  the  first  flight;  the  sun- 
light plays  on  the  rich  dresses,  the  bright 
arms,  the  glossy  coats  of  the  superb 
horses,  whose  elasticity  of  movement  and 
aristocratic  gait  imprint  on  my  mind  a 
scene  unrivalled.  Onward  hurries  the 
hare  as  she  bravely  runs  for  her  life,  in 
and  out  of  the  high  hillocks  of  sand  tuft- 
ed with  brush,  which  our  horses  take,  one 
after  the  other, without  a stumble.  Urged 
on  by  the  cries  of  the  falconer,  a hawk 
fiercely  swoops  down  again.  Ah,  she  is 
touched  by  the  remorseless  beak,  and  rolls 
over  and  over,  showing  her  white  furred 
belly ! ’Tis  nothing ; she  regains  her  foot- 
ing, and  darts  onward  once  more.  I 
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gladly  give  rein  to  my  Arab,  the  momen- 
tary check  having  brought  him  on  his 
haunches,  as  with  arched  neck  and  start- 
ing veins  he  crunches  the  bit  with  rage. 

I find  the  heat  now  terrific;  the  hare  is 
still  travelling  with  seemingly  undimin- 
ished speed.  The  two  falcons  now  swoop 
from  opposite  directions;  they  meet  al- 
most above  the  head  of  the  hare;  one 
falls  with  a broken  neck,  amid  frenzied 
cries  from  the  falconer.  In  a moment  a 
fresh  bird  is  unhooded  and  cast  off,  and 
at  the  first  dash  at  the  now  exhausted 
hare  rolls  her  over  dead.  I dismounted 
with  the  rest,  men  and  beasts  sweltering 
and  foaming;  the  falconers  rehooded 
their  hawks,  which  had  settled  on  the 
carcass,  and  made  preparations  to  feed 
them  with  the  entrails  mixed  with  tufts 
of  hair,  which  was  said  to  assist  digestion. 
Our  attendants  now  produced  some  kid 
and  dried  dates,  which,  washed  down  with 
water  and  a touch  of  absinthe,  formed 
our  meal.  Getting  into  as  much  shadow 
as  the  hillocks  afforded,  and  thus  gain- 
ing some  relief  from  the  piercing  rays  of 
the  sun,  we  lit  our  pipes  and  cigarettes, 
while  a pleasant  languor  overtook  us, 
followed  by  a profuse  perspiration.  An 
Arab  began  to  play  on  a flute  an  air  of 
a barbaric  yet  melodious  character,  the 
notes  being  often  sustained  for  a long 
time,  and  producing  a most  delicious 
soothing  effect.  After  our  siesta  we  com- 
menced our  afternoon  march,  with  very 
little  change  in  the  character  of  the  des- 
ert, but  late  in  the  day  we  entered  into  a 
superb  oasis,  verdant  and  refreshing. 

Passing  many  months  in  like  manner, 
hunting  being  the  every-day  amusement 
of  the  natives,  and  not  wishing  to  reca- 
pitulate any  wild-beast  stories,  haviug  no 
wish  of  being  suspected  of  drawing  the 
long-bow,  I tear  a leaf  from  my  chronicle, 
with  brief  mention  of  the  extensive  shoot- 
ing of  leopards,  hyenas,  lynx,  jackals,  and 
sometimes  lions,  which  follow  from  the 
heart  of  the  desert  the  herds  which  are 
driven  north  by  the  Arabs  to  pasture  on 
the  vegetation  which  springs  up  more 
abundantly  in  the  winter.  It  was  a short 
time  for  the  study  of  a race.  But  now 
that  I have  turned  my  face  again  to  the 
prosaic  world,  the  desire  often  takes  me 
to  break  through  the  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  return  and  share  the  nomadic 
existence  of  this  people,  escaping  from  the 
conventionalities  of  life  to  their  strange 
and  more  picturesque  world. 
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TT^HEN  he  reached  the  hotel,  Macar- 
W thy  Grice  was  apprised,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  of  the  fact  that  his  mo- 
ther and  sister  were  absent  for  the  day, 
and  he  reproached  himself  with  not  hav- 
ing been  more  definite  in  announcing  his 
arrival  to  them  in  advance.  It  was  a 
little  his  nature  to  expect  people  to  know 
things  about  himself  that  he  had  not  told 
them,  and  to  be  vexed  when  he  found 
they  didn’t  know  them.  I will  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  inordinately 
conceited,  but  he  had  a general  sense  that 
he  himself  knew  most  things  without 
having  them  pumped  into  him.  He  had 
been  uncertain  about  his  arrival,  and 
since  he  disembarked  at  Liverpool  had 
communicated  his  movements  to  the  two 
ladies  who,  after  spending  the  winter  in 
Rome,  were  awaiting  him  at  Cadenabbia, 
only  by  notes  as  brief  as  telegrams,  and 
on  several  occasions  by  telegrams  sim- 
ply. It  struck  his  mother  that  he  spent 
a great  deal  of  money  on  these  latter 
missives — which  were  mainly  negative — 
to  say  that  he  couldn’t  yet  say  when  he 
should  be  able  to  start  for  the  Continent. 
He  had  had  business  in  London,  and  had 
been  apparently  a good  deal  vexed  by 
the  discovery  that,  most  of  the  people 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  see  being 
out  of  town,  the  middle  of  August  was  a 
bad  time  for  transacting  it.  Mrs.  Grice 
gathered  that  he  had  had  annoyances 
and  disappointments,  but  she  hoped  that 
by  the  time  he  should  join  them  his  se- 
renity would  have  been  restored.  She 
had  not  seen  him  for  a year,  and  her 
heart  hungered  for  her  boy.  Family 
feeling  was  strong  among  these  three 
(though  Macarthy’s  manner  of  showing 
it  was  sometimes  peculiar),  and  her  affec- 
tion for  her  son  was  jealous  and  passion- 
ate ; but  she  and  Agatha  made  no  secret 
between  themselves  of  the  fact  that  the 
privilege  of  being  his  mother  and  his  sis- 
ter was  mainly  sensible  when  things  were 
going  well  with  him.  They  were  a little 
afraid  they  were  not  going  well  just  now, 
and  they  asked  each  other  why  he 
couldn’t  leave  his  affairs  alone  for  a few 
weeks  anyway,  and  treat  his  journey  to 
Europe  as  a complete  holiday— a course 
which  would  do  him  infinitely  more  good. 
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He  took  life  too  hard,  and  was  overwork- 
ed and  overstrained.  It  was  only  to  each 
other,  however,  that  the  anxious  and  af- 
fectionate women  made  these  reflections, 
for  they  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  say 
such  things  to  Macarthy.  It  was  not  that 
he  answered  them  angrily;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  never  noticed  them  at  all.  The 
answer  was  in  the  very  essence  of  his  na- 
ture : he  was  indomitably  ambitious. 

They  had  gone  on  the  steamboat  to  the 
other  end  of  the  lake,  and  couldn’t  possi- 
bly be  back  for  several  hours.  There  was 
a festa  going  on  at  one  of  the  villages 
— in  the  hills,  a little  way  from  the  lake 
— and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
gone  from  the  hotel  to  be  present  at  it. 
They  would  find  carriages  at  the  landing, 
and  they  would  drive  to  the  village,  after 
which  the  same  vehicles  would  bring 
them  back  to  the  boat.  This  information 
was  given  to  Macarthy  Grice  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  hotel,  a young  man  with  a 
very  low  shirt  collar,  whose  nationality 
puzzled  and  even  defied  him  by  its  indef- 
initeness (he  liked  to  know  whom  he  was 
talking  to,  even  when  he  couldn’t  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  it  was  an 
American),  and  who  suggested  to  him 
that  he  might  follow  and  overtake  his 
friends  in  the  next  steamer.  As,  how- 
ever, there  appeared  to  be  some  danger 
that  in  this  case  he  should  cross  them  on 
their  way  back,  he  determined  simply  to 
lounge  about  the  lake-side  and  the  grounds 
of  the  hotel.  The  place  was  lovely,  the 
view  magnificent,  and  there  was  a com- 
ing and  going  of  little  boats,  of  travellers 
of  every  nationality,  of  itinerant  venders 
of  small  superfluities.  Macarthy  observed 
these  things  as  patiently  as  his  native 
restlessness  allowed — and  indeed  that 
quality  was  re-enforced  to-day  by  an  inex- 
plicable tendency  to  fidget.  He  changed 
his  place  twenty  times;  he  lighted  a ci- 
gar and  threw  it  away ; he  ordered  some 
luncheon,  and  when  it  came  didn’t  care 
to  eat  it.  He  felt  nervous,  and  he  won- 
dered what  he  was  nervous  about ; wheth- 
er he  were  afraid  that  during  their  ex- 
cursion an  accident  had  occurred  to  his 
mother  or  to  Agatha.  He  was  not  usu- 
ally a prey  to  small  timidities,  and  in- 
deed it  cost  him  a certain  effort  to  admit 
that  a little  Italian  lake  could  be  deep 
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enough  to  drown  a pair  of  Americans,  or 
that  Italian  horses  could  have  the  high 
spirit  to  run  away  with  them.  He  talked 
with  no  one,  for  the  Americans  seemed 
to  him  all  taken  up  with  each  other,  and 
the  English  all  taken  up  with  themselves. 
He  had  a few  elementary  principles  for 
use  in  travelling  (he  had  travelled  little, 
but  he  had  an  abundant  supply  of  theory 
on  the  subject),  and  one  of  them  was  that 
with  Englishmen  an  American  should 
never  open  the  conversation.  It  was  his 
belief  that  in  doing  so  an  American  was 
exposed  to  be  snubbed,  or  even  insulted, 
and  this  belief  was  unshaken  by  the  fact 
that  Englishmen  very  often  spoke  to  him, 
Macarthy,  first. 

The  afternoon  passed,  little  by  little, 
and  at  last,  as  he  stood  there,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  nose  to  keep  the  western  sun  out 
of  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  boat  that  he  was 
waiting  for  round  a distant  point.  At 
this  stage  the  little  annoyance  he  had 
felt  at  the  trick  his  relations  had  un- 
wittingly played  him  passed  completely 
away,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  mind 
but  the  eagerness  of  affection,  the  joy 
of  reunion— of  the  prospective  embrace. 
This  feeling  was  in  his  face,  in  the  fixed 
smile  with  which  he  watched  the  boat 
grow  larger  and  larger.  If  we  watch  the 
young  man  himself  as  he  does  so  we  shall 
perceive  him  to  be  a tallish,  lean  person- 
age, with  an  excessive  slope  of  the  shoul- 
ders, a very  thin  neck,  a short  light  beard, 
and  a bright,  sharp,  expressive  eye.  He 
almost  always  wore  his  hat  too  much  be- 
hind or  too  much  in  front;  in  the  former 
case  it  showed  a very  fine  high  forehead. 
He  looked  like  a man  of  intellect  whose 
body  was  not  much  to  him,  and  its  senses 
and  appetites  not  importunate.  His  feet 
were  small,  and  he  always  wore  a double- 
breasted  frock-coat,  which  he  never  but- 
toned. His  mother  and  sister  thought 
him  very  handsome.  He  had  this  appear- 
ance especially,  of  course,  when,  making 
them  out  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  he 
began  to  wave  his  hat  and  his  hand  to 
them.  They  responded  in  the  most  de- 
monstrative manner,  and  when  they  got 
near  enough,  his  mother  called  out  to  him 
over  the  water  that  she  couldn’t  forgive 
herself  for  having  lost  so  much  of  his 
visit.  This  was  a bold  proceeding  for 
Mrs.  Grice,  who  usually  held  back.  Only 
she  had  been  uncertain— she  hadn’t  ex- 
pected him  that  day  in  particular.  “ It's 
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my  fault! — it’s  my  fault!”  exclaimed  a 
gentleman  beside  her,  whom  our  young 
man  had  not  yet  noticed,  raising  his  hat 
slightly  as  he  spoke.  Agatha,  on  the 
other  side,  said  nothing,  but  only  smiled 
at  her  brother.  He  had  not  seen  her  for 
so  many  months  that  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten how  pretty  she  was.  She  looked 
lovely,  under  the  shadow  of  her  hat  and 
of  the  awning  of  the  steamer,  as  she  stood 
there,  with  happiness  in  her  face  and  a 
big  bunch  of  familiar  flowers  in  her 
hand.  Macarthy  was  proud  of  many 
things,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  proud- 
est of  having  such  a charming  sister. 
Before  they  all  disembarked  he  had  time 
to  observe  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
to  him  — an  extraordinarily  fair,  clean- 
looking man,  with  a white  waistcoat,  a 
white  hat,  a glass  in  one  eye,  and  a flow- 
er in  his  button-hole.  Macarthy  won- 
dered who  he  was,  but  only  vaguely,  as  it 
explained  him  sufficiently  to  suppose  that 
he  was  a gentleman  staying  at  the  hotel, 
who  had  made  acquaintance  with  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  taken  part  in  the 
excursion.  The  only  thing  Grice  had 
against  him  was  that  he  had  the  air  of  an 
American  who  tried  to  look  like  an  Eng- 
lishman—a definite  and  conspicuous  class- 
to  the  young  man’s  sense,  and  one  in  re- 
gard to  which  he  entertained  a peculiar 
abhorrence.  He  was  sorry  his  relatives 
should  associate  themselves  with  persons 
of  that  stamp;  he  would  almost  have  pre- 
ferred that  they  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  genuine  English.  He  happened 
to  perceive  that  the  individual  in  question 
looked  a good  deal  at  him ; but  he  disap- 
peared, instantly  and  discreetly,  when  the 
boat  drew  up  at  the  landing,  and  the  three 
Grices— I had  almost  written  the  three 
Graces — pressed  each  other  in  their  arms. 

Half  an  hour  later  Macarthy  sat  be- 
tween the  two  ladies  at  the  table  d'hdtey. 
where  he  had  a hundred  questions  to  an- 
swer and  to  ask.  He  was  still  more  struck 
with  Agatha’s  improvement ; she  was 
older,  handsomer,  brighter:  she  had  turn- 
ed completely  into  a young  lady,  and  into- 
a very  accomplished  one.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  there  had  been  a change  for  the 
better  in  his  mother  as  well,  the  only 
change  of  that  sort  of  which  the  good  lady 
was  susceptible,  an  amelioration  of  health, 
a fresher  color,  and  a less  frequent  cough. 
Mrs.  Grice  was  a gentle,  sallow,  serious 
little  woman,  the  main  principle  of  whose 
being  was  the  habit  of  insisting  that  no- 
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thing  that  concerned  herself  was  of  the 
least  consequence.  She  thought  it  indel- 
icate to  be  ill,  and  obtrusive  even  to  be 
better,  and  discouraged  alL  conversation 
of  which  she  herself  was  in  any  degree 
the  subject.  Fortunately  she  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent  her  children  from  dis- 
cussing her  condition  sufficiently  to  agree 
— it  took  but  few  words,  for  they  agreed 
easily,  that  is,  Agatha  always  agreed 
with  her  brother — that  she  must  have  a 
change  of  climate,  and  spend  a winter  or 
two  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Mrs.  Grice 
kept  her  son’s  birthday  all  the  year,  and 
knew  an  extraordinary  number  of  stitches 
in  knitting.  Her  friends  constantly  re- 
ceived from  her,  by  post,  offerings  of  little 
mats  for  the  table,  done  up  in  an  envelop, 
usually  without  any  writing.  She  could 
make  little  mats  in  forty  or  fifty  different 
ways.  Toward  the  end  of  the  dinner, 
Macarthy,  who  up  to  this  moment  had 
been  wholly  occupied  with  his  compan- 
ions, began  to  look  about  him,  and  to  ask 
questions  about  the  people  opposite.  Then 
he  leaned  forward  a little,  and  turned  his 
eye  up  and  dowu  the  row  of  their  fellow- 
tourists  on  the  same  side.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  he  perceived  the  gentleman  who 
had  said  from  the  steamer  that  it  was  his 
fault  that  Mrs.  Grice  and  her  daughter  had 
gone  away  for  so  many  hours,  and  who 
now  was  seated  at  some  distance  below 
the  younger  lady.  At  the  moment  Ma- 
carthy leaned  forward,  this  personage  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  toward  him,  so  that 
he  caught  his  eye.  The  stranger  smiled 
at  him  and  nodded,  as  if  an  acquaintance 
might  be  considered  to  have  been  estab- 
lished between  them,  rather  to  Macarthy’s 
surprise.  He  drew  back  and  asked  his 
sister  who  he  was — the  fellow  who  had 
been  with  them  on  the  boat. 

4 4 He’s  an  Englishman — Sir  Rufus  Chase- 
more,”  said  the  girl.  Then  she  added, 

4 4 Such  a nice  man.” 

“Oh,  I thought  he  was  an  American 
making  a fool  of  himself!”  Macarthy  re- 
joined. 

“There’s  nothing  of  the  fool  about  him,” 
Agatha  declared,  laughing;  and  in  a mo- 
ment she  added  that  Sir  Rufus’s  usual 
place  was  beside  hers,  on  her  left  hand. 
On  this  occasion  he  had  moved  away. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  this  occasion  ?” 
her  brother  inquired. 

“Oh,  because  you  are  here.” 

“ And  is  he  afraid  of  me  ?” 

“Yes,  I think  he  is.” 
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44  He  doesn’t  behave  so,  anyway.” 

44  Oh,  he  has  very  good  manners,”  said 
the  girl. 

“ Well,  I suppose  he’s  bound  to  do  that. 
Isn’t  he  a kind  of  nobleman  ?”  Macarthy 
asked. 

“Well,  no,  not  exactly  a nobleman.” 

“Well,  some  kind  of  a panjandarum. 
Hasn’t  he  got  one  of  their  titles  ?” 

44  Yes,  but  not  a very  high  one,”  Agatha 
explained.  “He’s  only  a K.C.B.  And 
also  an  M.P.” 

44  A K.C.B.  and  an  M.P.?  What  the 
deuce  is  all  that?”  And  when  Agatha 
had  elucidated  these  mystic  signs,  as  to 
which  the  young  man’s  ignorance  was 
partly  simulated,  he  remarked  that  the 
Post-office  ought  to  charge  her  friend 
double  for  his  letters — for  requiring  that 
amount  of  stuff  in  his  address.  He  also 
said  that  he  owed  him  one  for  leading 
them  astray  at  a time  when  they  were 
bound  to  be  on  hand  to  receive  one  who 
was  so  dear  to  them;  to  which  Agatha 
replied: 

“Ah,  you  see,  Englishmen  are  like  that. 
They  expect  women  to  be  so  much  hon- 
ored by  their  wanting  them  to  do  any- 
thing. And  it  must  always  be  what  they 
like,  of  course.” 

44  What  the  men  like  ? Well,  that’s  all 
right,  only  they  mustn’t  be  Englishmen,” 
said  Macarthy  Grice. 

44  Oh,  if  one  is  going  to  be  a slave,  I 
don’t  know  that  the  nationality  of  one’s 
master  matters !”  his  sister  exclaimed.  Af- 
ter which  his  mother  began  to  ask  him  if 
he  had  seen  anything  during  the  previous 
months  of  their  Philadelphia  cousins — 
some  cousins  who  wrote  their  name  Gryce, 
and  for  whom  Macarthy  had  but  a small 
affection. 

After  dinner  the  three  sat  out  on  the 
terrace  of  the  hotel,  in  the  delicious 
warmth  of  the  September  night.  There 
were  boats  on  the  water,  decked  with  col- 
ored lanterns;  music  and  song  proceeded 
from  several  of  them,  and  every  influence 
was  harmonious.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
time  Macarthy  had  finished  a cigar  it  was 
judged  best  that  the  old  lady  should  with- 
draw herself  from  the  evening  air.  She 
went  into  the  salon  of  the  hotel,  and  her 
children  accompanied  her,  against  her 
protests,  so  that  she  might  not  be  alone. 
Macarthy  liked  better  to  sit  with  his  mo- 
ther in  a drawing-room  which  the  lamps 
made  hot  than  without  her  under  the 
stars.  At  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour 
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he  became  aware  that  his  sister  had  dis- 
appeared, and  as  some  time  elapsed  with- 
out her  returning,  he  asked  his  mother 
what  had  become  of  her. 

“ I guess  she  has  gone  to  walk  with  Sir 
Rufus,”  said  the  old  lady,  candidly. 

“ Why,  you  seem  to  do  everything  Sir 
Rufus  wants,  down  here!”  her  son  ex- 
claimed. “How  did  he  get  such  a grip 
on  you  ?” 

“Well,  he  has  been  most  kind,  Ma- 
carthy,”  Mrs.  Grice  returned,  not  appear- 
ing to  deny  that  the  Englishman’s  influ- 
ence was  considerable. 

“ I have  heard  it  stated  that  it’s  not  the 
custom,  down  here,  for  young  girls  to 
walk  round  — at  night — with  foreign 
lords.” 

“Oh,  he’s  not  foreign,  and  he’s  most 
reliable,”  said  the  old  lady,  very  earnestly. 
It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  treat  such  a 
question,  or  indeed  any  question,  as  unim- 
portant. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  her  son  re- 
marked, in  a tone  which  implied  that  he 
was  in  good-humor,  and  didn’t  wish  to 
have  his  equanimity  ruffled.  Such  acci- 
dents, with  Macarthy  Grice,  were  not  light 
things.  All  the  same,  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes  more,  as  Agatha  did  not  reappear, 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  nothing  of  any 
kind  had  sprung  up  between  her  and  the 
K.C.B. 

“Oh,  I guess  they  are  just  conversing 
by  the  lake.  I’ll  go  and  find  them  if  you 
like,”  said  Mrs.  Grice. 

“Well,  haven’t  they  been  conversing 
by  the  lake — and  on  the  lake — all  day  ?” 
asked  the  young  man,  without  taking  up 
her  proposal. 

“ Yes,  of  course  we  had  a great  deal  of 
bright  talk  while  we  were  out.  It  was 
quite  enough  for  me  to  listen  to  it.  But 
he  is  most  kind— and  he  knows  every- 
thing, Macarthy.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right!”  exclaimed  the 
young  man  again.  But  a few  moments 
later  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  asked 
his  mother  if  the  Englishman  were  paying 
any  serious  attention— she  knew  what  he 
meant — to  Agatha.  “Italian  lakes,  and 
summer  evenings,  and  glittering  titles, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing — of  course  you 
know  what  they  may  lead  to.” 

Mrs.  Grice  looked  anxious  and  vera- 
cious, as  she  always  did,  and  appeared  to 
consider  a little.  “Well,  Macarthy,  the 
truth  is  just  this.  Your  sister  is  so  at- 
tractive and  so  admired  that  it  seems  as 
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if,  wherever  she  went,  there  was  a great 
interest  taken  in  her.  Sir  Rufus  certainly 
does  like  to  converse  with  her,  but  so  have 
many  others — and  so  would  any  one  in 
their  place.  And  Agatha  is  full  of  con- 
science. For  me  that’s  her  highest  at- 
traction.” 

“I’m  very  much  pleased  with  her — 
she’s  a lovely  creature,”  Macarthy  re- 
marked. 

“Well,  there’s  no  one  whose  apprecia: 
tion  could  gratify  her  more  than  yours. 

She  has  praised  you  up  to  Sir  Rufus,” 
added  the  old  lady,  simply. 

“Dear  mother,  what  h^s  he  got  to  do 
with  it?”  her  son  demanded,  staring.  “I 
don’t  care  what  Sir  Rufus  thinks  of  me.” 

Fortunately  the  good  lady  was  left 
only  for  a moment  confronted  with  this 
inquiry,  for  Agatha  now  re-entered  the 
room,  passing  in  from  the  terrace  by  one 
of  the  long  windows,  and  accompanied 
precisely  by  the  gentleman  whom  her 
relatives  had  been  discussing.  She  came 
toward  them  smiling,  and  perhaps  even 
blushing  a little,  but  with  an  air  of  con- 
siderable resolution,  and  she  said  to  Ma- 
carthy, “ Brother,  I want  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  a good  friend  of  ours,  Sir 
Rufus  Chasemore.” 

“ Oh,  I asked  Miss  Grice  to  be  so  good.” 

The  Englishman  laughed,  looking  easy 
and  genial. 

Macarthy  got  up  and  extended  his  hand, 
"with  a “Very  happy  to  know  you,  sir,” 
and  the  two  men  stood  a moment  look- 
ing at  each  other,  while  Agatha,  beside 
them,  bent  her  regard  upon  both.  I shall 
not  attempt  to  translate  the  reflections 
which  rose  in  the  young  lady’s  mind  as 
she  did  so,  for  they  were  complicated  and 
subtle,  and  it  is  quite  difficult  enough  to 
reproduce  our  own  more  casual  impres- 
sion of  the  contrast  between  her  com- 
panions. This  contrast  was  extreme  and 
complete,  and  it  was  not  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  both  the  men  had  the  signs  of 
character  and  ability.  The  American  was 
thin,  dry,  fine,  with  something  in  his  face 
which  seemed  to  say  that  there  was  more 
in  him  of  the  spirit  than  of  the  letter. 

He  looked  unfinished,  and  yet  somehow 
he  looked  mature,  though  he  was  not  ad- 
vanced in  life.  The  Englishman  had 
more  detail  about  him,  something  stippled 
and  retouched,  an  air  of  having  been 
more  artfully  fashioned  in  conformity 
with  traditions  and  models.  He  wore  old 
clothes  which  looked  new,  wdiile  his 
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transatlantic  brother  wore  new  clothes 
which  looked  old.  He  thought  he  had 
never  heard  the  American  tone  so  mark- 
ed as  on  the  lips  of  Mr.  Macarthy  Grice, 
who  on  his  side  found  in  the  accent  of 
his  sister’s  friend  a strange,  exaggerated, 
even  affected,  variation  of  the  tongue  in 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  been 
brought  up.  In  general  he  was  much 
irritated  by  the  tricks  which  the  English 
played  with  the  English  language,  and  he 
deprecated  especially  their  use  of  familiar 
slang. 

“Miss  Grice  tells  me  that  you  have 
just  crossed  the  ditch,  but  I’m  afraid  you 
are  not  going  to  stay  with  us  long,”  Sir 
Rufus  remarked,  with  much  pleasantness. 

“Well,  no,  I shall  return  as  soon  as  I 
have  transacted  my  business,”  Macarthy 
replied.  “ That’s  all  I came  for.” 

“You  don’t  do  us  justice;  you  ought 
to  follow  the  example  of  your  mother 
and  sister,  and  take  a look  round,”  Sir 
Rufus  went  on,  with  another  laugh.  He 
was  evidently  of  a mirthful  nature. 

“ Oh,  I have  been  here  before ; I’ve  seen 
the  principal  curiosities.” 

“ He  has  seen  everything  thoroughly,” 
Mrs.  Grice  murmured  over  her  crochet. 

“Ah,  I dare  say  you  have  seen  much 
more  than  we  poor  natives.  And  your 
own  country  is  so  interesting.  I have  an 
immense  desire  to  see  that.” 

“Well,  it  certainly  repays  observation,” 
said  Macarthy  Grice. 

“ You  wouldn’t  like  it  at  all ; you  would 
find  it  awful,”  his  sister  remarked,  sport- 
ively, to  Sir  Rufus. 

“Gracious,  daughter!”  the  old  lady  ex- 
claimed, trying  to  catch  Agatha’s  eye. 

“That’s  what  she’s  always  telling  me, 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  keep  me  from  go- 
ing. I don’t  know  what  she  has  been  do- 
ing over  there  that  she  wants  to  prevent 
me  from  finding  out.”  Sir  Rufus’s  eyes, 
while  he  made  this  observation,  rested  on 
the  young  lady  in  the  most  respectful 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  complacent 
manner. 

She  smiled  back  at  him,  and  said,  with 
a laugh  still  clearer  than  his  own,  “I 
know  the  kind  of  people  who  will  like 
America  and  the  kind  of  people  who 
won’t.” 

“Do  you  know  the  kind  who  will  like 
you,  and  the  kind  who  won't  ?”  Sir  Ru- 
fus Chasemore  inquired. 

“I  don’t  know  that  in  some  cases  it 
particularly  matters  what  people  like,” 
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Macarthy  interposed,  with  a certain  se- 
verity. 

“Well,  I must  say  I like  people  to  like 
my  country,”  said  Agatha. 

“You  certainly  take  the  best  way  to 
make  them,  Miss  Grice!”  Sir  Rufus  ex- 
claimed. 

“Do  you  mean  by  dissuading  them 
from  visiting  it,  sir?”  Macarthy  asked. 

“ Oh  dear  no;  by  being  so  charming  a 
representative  of  it.  But  I shall  most 
positively  go  on  the  first  opportunity.” 

“I  hope  it  won’t  be  while  we  are  on 
this  side,”  said  Mrs.  Grice,  very  civilly. 

“You  will  need  us  over  there  to  ex- 
plain everything,”  her  daughter  added. 

The  Englishman  looked  at  her  a mo- 
ment with  his  glass  in  his  eye.  “I  shall 
certainly  pretend  to  be  very  stupid.” 
Then  he  went  on,  addressing  himself  to 
Macarthy : “I  have  an  idea  that  you  have 
some  rocks  ahead,  but  that  doesn’t  dimin- 
ish—in  fact  it  increases— my  curiosity  to 
see  the  country.” 

“Oh,  I suspect  we’ll  scratch  along  all 
right,”  Macarthy  replied,  with  rather  a 
grim  smile,  in  a tone  which  conveyed 
that  the  success  of  American  institutions 
might  not  altogether  depend  on  Sir  Ru- 
fus’s judgment  of  them.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  expressing  his  belief,  further,  that 
there  were  European  countries  which 
would  be  glad  enough  to  exchange  their 
“rocks”  for  those  of  the  United  States; 
but  he  kept  back  this  reflection,  as  it 
might  appear  too  pointed,  and  he  didn’t 
wish  to  be  rude  to  a man  who  seemed  on 
such  sociable  terms  with  his  mother  and 
sister.  In  the  course  of  a quarter  of  an 
hour  the  ladies  took  their  departure  for 
the  upper  regions,  and  Macarthy  Grice 
went  off  with  them.  The  Englishman 
looked  for  him  again,  however,  as  some- 
thing had  been  said  about  their  smoking 
a cigar  together  before  they  went  to  bed ; 
but  he  didn’t  turn  up,  and  Sir  Rufus  puff- 
ed his  own  weed  in  solitude,  strolling  up 
and  down  the  terrace  without  mingling 
with  the  groups  that  remained,  and  look- 
ing much  at  the  starlit  lake  and  moun- 
tains. 

II. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Mrs. 
Grice  had  a conversation  with  her  son  in 
her  own  room.  Agatha  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, and  she  explained  that  the  girl 
was  sleeping  late,  having  been  much  fa- 
tigued by  her  excursion  the  day  before,  as 
well  as  by  the  excitement  of  her  brother’s 
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arrival.  Macarthy  thought  it  a little  sin- 
gular that  she  should  bear  her  fatigue  so 
much  less  well  than  her  mother,  but  he 
understood  everything  in  a moment,  as 
soon  as  the  old  lady  drew  him  toward 
her,  with  her  little  conscious,  cautious 
face,  taking  his  hand  in  hers.  She  had  a 
long  and  important  talk  with  Agatha  the 
previous  evening  after  they  went  upstairs, 
and  she  had  extracted  from  the  girl  some 
information  which  she  had  within  a day 
or  two  begun  very  much  to  desire. 

“It’s  about  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore.  I 
couldn’t  but  think  you  would  wonder — 
just  as  I was  wondering  myself,”  said 
Mrs.  Grice.  “I  felt  as  if  I couldn’t  be 
satisBed  till  I had  asked.  I don’t  know 
how  you  will  feel  about  it.  I am  afraid 
it  will  upset  you  a little;  but  anything 
that  you  may  think — well,  yes,  it  is  the 
case.” 

“Do  you  mean  she  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  your  Englishman  ?”  Macarthy 
demanded,  with  a face  that  suddenly 
flushed. 

“No,  she’s  not  engaged.  I presume 
she  wouldn’t  take  that  step  without  find- 
ing out  how  you’d  feel.  In  fact  that’s 
what  she  said  last  night.” 

“I  feel  like — well,  I feel  like  thunder!” 
Macarthy  exclaimed,  “and  I hope  you’ll 
tell  her  so.” 

Mrs.  Grice  looked  frightened  and  pain- 
ed. “ Well,  my  son,  I’m  glad  you’ve 
come,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  trouble.” 

“Trouble — what  trouble  should  there 
be  ? He  can’t  marry  her  if  she  won’t 
have  him.” 

“Well,  she  didn’t  say  she  wouldn’t 
have  him;  she  said  the  question  hadn’t 
come  up.  But  she  thinks  it  would  come 
up  if  she  were  to  give  him  any  sort  of 
opening.  That’s  what  I thought,  and 
that's  what  I wanted  to  make  sure  of.” 

Macarthy  looked  at  his  mother  for  some 
moments  in  extreme  seriousness;  then  he 
took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  that. 
“ What  time  is  the  first  boat  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  — there  are  a good 
many.” 

“ Well,  we’ll  take  the  first — we’ll  quit 
this.”  And  the  young  man  put  back  his 
watch  and  got  up  with  decision. 

His  mother  sat  looking  at  him  rather 
ruefully.  “Would  you  feel  so  badly  if 
she  were  to  do  it  ?” 

“She  may  do  it  without  my  consent; 
she  shall  never  do  it  with,”  said  Macar- 
thy Grice. 


“ Well,  I could  see  last  evening,  by  the 
way  you  acted — ” his  mother  murmured, 
as  if  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  try  and 
enter  into  his  opposition. 

“ How  did  I act,  ma’am  ?” 

“Well,  you  acted  as  if  you  didn’t 
think  much  of  the  English.” 

“ Well,  I don’t,”  said  the  young  man. 

* ‘ Agatha  noticed  it,  and  she  thought  Sir 
Rufus  noticed  it  too.” 

“They have  such  thick  hides  in  gener- 
al that  they  don’t  notice  anything.  But 
if  he  is  more  sensitive  than  the  others, 
perhaps  it  will  keep  him  away.” 

“Would  you  like  to  wound  him,  Ma- 
carthy ?”  his  mother  inquired,  with  an 
accent  of  timid  reproach. 

“Wound  him?  I should  like  to  kill 
him!  Please  to  let  Agatha  know  that 
we’ll  move  on,”  the  young  man  added. 

Mrs.  Grice  got  up  as  if  she  were  about 
to  comply  with  this  injunction,  but  she 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
asked  of  her  son,  with  a quaint  effort  of 
conscientious  impartiality  which  would 
have  made  him  smile  if  he  had  been  ca- 
pable of  smiling  in  such  a connection, 
“Don’t  you  think  that  in  some  respects 
the  English  are  a fine  nation  ?” 

“Well,  yes;  I like  them  for  pale  ale, 
and  note-paper,  and  umbrellas  ; and  I got 
a first-rate  trunk  there  the  other  day. 
But  I want  my  sister  to  marry  one  of  her 
own  people.” 

“Yes,  I presume  it  would  be  better,” 
Mrs.  Grice  remarked.  “But  Sir  Rufus 
has  occupied  very  high  positions  in  his 
own  country.” 

“I  know  the  kind  of  positions  he  has 
occupied;  I can  tell  what  they  were  by 
looking  at  him.  The  more  he  has  done 
of  that,  the  more  intensely  he  represents 
what  I don’t  like.” 

“Of  course  he  would  stand  up  for  Eng- 
land,” Mrs.  Grice  felt  herself  compelled  to 
admit. 

“ Then  why  the  mischief  doesn’t  he  do 
so,  instead  of  running  round  after  Ameri- 
cans ?”  Macarthy  demanded. 

“He  doesn’t  run  round  after  us;  but 
we  knew  his  sister,  Lady  Bolitho,  in 
Rome.  She  is  a most  sweet  woman,  and 
we  saw  a great  deal  of  her;  she  took  a 
great  fancy  to  Agatha.  I surmise  she 
mentioned  us  to  him  pretty  often  when 
she  went  back  to  England,  and  when  he 
came  abroad  for  his  autumn  holiday,  as 
he  calls  it — he  met  us  first  in  the  Enga- 
dine,  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and  came 
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down  here  with  us — it  seemed  as  if  we 
already  knew  him  and  he  knew  us.  He 
is  very  talented,  and  he  is  quite  well 
off.” 

“Mother,”  said  Macarthy  Grice,  going 
close  to  the  old  lady,  and  speaking  very 
gravely,  “why  do  you  know  so  much 
about  him?  Why  have  you  gone  into 
it  so?” 

“I  haven’t  gone  into  it;  I only  know 
what  he  has  told  us.” 

“But  why  have  you  given  him  the 
right  to  tell  you  ? How  does  it  concern 
you  whether  he  is  well  off  ?” 

The  poor  woman  began  to  look  flurried 
and  scared.  “ My  son,  I have  given  him 
no  right;  I don’t  know  what  you  mean. 
Besides,  if  wasn’t  he  who  told  us  he  is 
well  off;  it  was  his  sister.” 

“It  would  have  been  better  if  you 
hadn’t  known  his  sister,”  said  the  young 
man,  gloomily. 

“Gracious,  Macarthy,  we  must  know 
some  one!”  Mrs.  Grice  rejoined,  with  a 
flicker  of  spirit. 

“I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  your 
knowing  the  English.” 

“Why,  Macarthy,  can’t  we  even  Jcnoiv 
them  ?”  pleaded  his  mother. 

“You  see  the  sort  of  thing  it  gets  you 
into.” 

“It  hasn’t  got  us  into  anything.  No- 
thing has  been  done.” 

“So  much  the  better,  mother  darling,” 
said  the  young  man.  “In  that  case  we 
will  go  on  to  Venice.  Where  is  he  go- 
ing?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I suppose  he  won’t 
come  on  to  Venice  if  we  don’t  ask  him.” 

“I  don't  believe  any  delicacy  would 
prevent  him,”  Macarthy  rejoined.  “ But 
he  loathes  me;  that’s  an  advantage.” 

“He  loathes  you — when  he  wanted  so 
to  know  you  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  I understand.  Well,  now  he 
knows  me!  He  knows  he  hates  every- 
thing I like,  and  I hate  everything  he 
likes.” 

“ He  doesn't  imagine  you  hate  your  sis- 
ter. I suppose!'’  said  the  old  lady,  with  a 
little  vague  laugh. 

“ Mother,"  said  Macarthy,  still  in  front 
of  her,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  “I 
verily  believe  I should  hate  her  if  she 
were  to  marry  him.'’ 

“ Oh,  gracious ! my  son!  don't!  don't," 
cried  Mrs.  Grice,  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms  with  a shudder  of  horror,  and  bury- 
ing her  face  on  his  shoulder. 


Her  son  held  her  close,  and  as  he  bent 
over  her  he  went  on:  “Dearest  mother, 
don’t  you  see  that  we  must  remain  to- 
gether— that  at  any  rate  we  mustn’t  be 
separated  by  different  ideas,  different  as- 
sociations and  institutions  ? I don’t  be- 
lieve any  family  has  ever  had  more  of  the 
feeling  that  holds  people  closely  together 
than  we  have  had ; therefore,  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  let  us  keep  it,  let  us  find  our  happi- 
ness in  it,  as  we  always  have  done.  Of 
course  Agatha  will  marry  some  day,  but 
why  need  she  marry  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  a gulf  ? You  and  she  are  all  I 
have,  and — I may  be  selfish — I should 
like  very  much  to  keep  you.” 

“ Of  course  I will  let  her  know  the  way 
you  feel,”  said  the  old  lady,  a moment 
later,  rearranging  her  cap  and  her  shawl, 
and  putting  away  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

“ Itrs  a matter  she  certainly  ought  to 
understand.  She  would  wish  to,  unless 
she  is  very  much  changed,”  Macarthy 
added,  as  if  he  saw  all  this  with  high  lu- 
cidity. 

“Oh,  she  isn’t  changed— she’ll  never 
change !”  his  mother  exclaimed,  with  re- 
bounding optimism.  She  thought  it  wick- 
ed not  to  take  cheerful  views. 

“ She  wouldn’t  if  she  were  to  marry  an 
Englishman,”  he  declared,  as  Mrs.  Grice 
left  him  to  go  to  her  daughter. 

She  told  him  an  hour  later  that  Agatha 
would  be  quite  ready  to  start  for  Venice 
on  the  morrow,  and  that  she  said  lie  need 
have  no  fear  that  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore 
would  follow  them.  He  was  naturally 
anxious  to  know  from  her  what  had  pass- 
ed between  her  and  the  girl,  but  the  only 
very  definite  information  he  extracted  was 
to  the  effect  that  Agatha  had  declared, 
with  infinite  feeling,  that  she  would  never 
marry  an  enemy  of  her  country.  When 
he  saw  her,  later  in  the  day,  he  thought 
she  had  been  crying;  but  there  was  no- 
thing in  her  manner  to  show  that  she 
resented  any  pressure  her  mother  might 
have  represented  to  her  that  he  had  put 
upon  her,  or  that  she  was  making  a re- 
luctant sacrifice.  Agatha  Grice  was  very 
fond  of  her  brother,  whom  she  knew  to  be 
upright,  distinguished,  and  exceedingly 
mindful  of  the  protection  and  support  that 
he  owed  her  mother  and  herself.  He  was 
perverse  and  obstinate,  but  she  was  aware 
that  in  essentials  he  was  supremely  ten- 
der, and  lie  had  always  been  very  much 
the  most  eminent  figure  in  her  horizon. 
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No  allusion  was  made  between  them  to 
Sir  Rufus  Cliasemore,  though  the  silence 
on  either  side  was  rather  a conscious  one, 
and  they  talked  of  the  prospective  plea- 
sures of  Venice,  and  of  the  arrangements 
Macarthy  would  be  able  to  make  in  regard 
to  his  mother’s  spending  another  winter 
in  Rome.  He  was  to  accompany  them  to 
Venice  and  spend  a fortnight  with  them 
there,  after  which  he  was  to  return  to 
London,  to  terminate  his  business,  and 
then  take  his  way  back  to  New  York. 
There  was  a plan  of  his  coming  to  see 
them  again  later  in  the  winter,  in  Rome,  if 
lie  should  succeed  in  getting  six  weeks  off. 
As  a man  of  energy  and  decision,  though 
indeed  of  a somewhat  irritable  stomach, 
lie  made  light  of  the  Atlantic  voyage;  it 
was  a rest  and  a relief,  alternating  with 
his  close  attention  to  business.  That  the 
disunion  produced  by  the  state  of  Mrs. 
Grice’s  health  was  a source  of  constant  re- 
gret, and  even  of  much  depression  to  him, 
was  well  known  to  his  mother  and  sister, 
who  would  not  have  broken  up  his  home 
by  coming  to  live  in  Europe  if  he  had  not 
insisted  upon  it.  Macarthy  was  in  the 
highest  degree  conscientious,  and  capable 
of  suffering  the  extremity  of  discomfort 
in  a cause  which  he  held  to  be  right.  But 
his  mother  and  sister  were  his  home,  all 
the  same,  and  in  their  absence  he  was 
perceptibly  desolate.  Fortunately  it  had 
been  hoped  that  a couple  of  southern  win- 
ters would  quite  set  Mrs.  Grice  up  again, 
and  that  then  everything,  in  America, 
would  be  as  it  had  been  before.  Agatha’s 
affection  for  her  brother  was  very  nearly 
as  great  as  his  affection  for  herself ; but 
it  took  the  form  of  wishing  that  his  lone- 
liness might  be  the  cause  of  his  marrying 
some  thoroughly  nice  girl,  inasmuch  as, 
after  all,  her  mother  and  she  might  not 
always  be  there.  Fraternal  tenderness 
in  Macarthy ’s  bosom  followed  a different 
logic.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  that 
he  had  a secret  hope  that  she  would  never 
marry  at  all.  He  had  spoken  otherwise 
to  his  mother,  because  that  was  the  only 
way  not  to  seem  offensively  selfish;  but 
the  bottom  of  his  thought,  as  the  Frencli 
say,  was  that  on  the  day  Agatha  should 
marry  she  would  throw  him  over.  On 
the  day  she  should  marry  an  Englishman 
she  would  not  throw  him  over — she  would 
betray  him.  That  is,  she  would  betray 
her  country,  and  it  came  to  the  same 
thiug.  Macarthy’s  patriotism  was  of  so 
intense  a hue  that,  to  his  own  sense,  the 
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national  life  and  his  own  life  flowed  in  an 
indistinguishable  current. 

The  particular  Englishman  he  had  his 
eye  upon  now  was  not,  as  a general  thing, 
visible  before  luncheon.  He  had  told 
Agatha,  who  mentioned  it  to  her  brother, 
that  in  the  morning  he  was  immersed  in 
work — in  letter-writing.  Macarthy  won- 
dered what  his  work  might  be,  but  did 
not  condescend  to  inquire.  He  was  en- 
lightened, however,  by  happening  by  an 
odd  chance  to  observe  an  allusion  to  Sir 
Rufus  in  a copy  of  the  London  Times 
which  he  took  up  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  hotel.  This  occurred  in  a letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  the  writer  of 
which  accused  Agatha’s  friend  of  having 
withheld  from  the  public  some  informa- 
tion to  which  the  public  was  entitled. 
The  information  had  respect  to  “the  sit- 
uation in  South  Africa,”  and  Sir  Rufus 
was  plainly  an  agent  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, the  head  of  some  kind  of  de- 
partment or  sub-department.  This  didn’t 
make  Macarthy  like  him  any  better.  He 
was  displeased  with  the  idea  of  England’s 
possessing  colonies  at  all,  and  considered 
that  she  had  acquired  them  by  force  and 
fraud,  and  held  them  by  a frail  and  un- 
natural tenure.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
any  man  who  occupied  a place  in  this  un- 
righteous system  must  have  false,  detest- 
able views.  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore  turned 
up  on  the  terrace  in  the  afternoon,  and 
bore  himself  with  the  serenity  of  a man 
unconscious  of  the  damaging  inferences 
that  had  been  formed  about  him.  Ma- 
carthy neither  avoided  him  nor  sought 
him  out — he  even  relented  a little  toward 
him  mentally  when  he  thought  of  the 
loss  he  was  about  to  inflict  on  him ; but 
when  the  Englishman  approached  him 
and  appeared  to  wish  to  renew  their  con- 
versation of  the  evening  before,  it  struck 
him  that  he  was  wanting  in  delicacy. 
There  was  nothing  strange  in  that,  how- 
ever, for  delicacy  and  tact  were  not  the 
strong  point  of  one’s  transatlantic  cousins, 
with  whom  one  had  always  to  dot  one’s 
i’s.  It  seemed  to  Macarthy  that  Sir  Ru- 
fus Chasemore  ought  to  have  guessed  that 
he  didn’t  desire  to  keep  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  though  indeed  the  young 
American  would  have  been  at  a loss  to 
say  how  he  was  to  guess  it,  inasmuch  as 
he  would  have  resented  the  imputation 
that  he  himself  had  been  rude  enough  to 
make  such  a fact  patent.  The  American 
ladies  were  in  their  apartments,  occupied 
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in  some  manner  connected  with  their  in- 
tended retreat,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
Macarthy  but  to  stroll  up  and  down  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  with  the  personage 
who  was  so  provokingly  the  cause  of  it. 
It  had  come  over  him  now  that  he  should 
have  liked  extremely  to  spend  several 
days  on  the  lake  of  Como.  The  place 
struck  him  as  much  more  delicious  than 
it  had  done  while  he  chafed  the  day  be- 
fore at  the  absence  of  his  relations.  He 
was  angry  with  the  Englishman  for  for- 
cing him  to  leave  it,  and  still  more  angry 
with  him  for  showing  so  little  responsi- 
bility, or  even  perception,  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  It  occurred  to  him  while  he 
was  in  this  humor  that  it  might  be  a good 
plan  to  make  himself  so  disagreeable  that 
Sir  Rufus  would  take  to  his  heels  and 
never  reappear,  fleeing  before  the  por- 
tent of  such  an  insufferable  brother-in- 
law.  But  thiaplan  demanded  powers  of 
execution  which  Macarthy  did  not  flatter 
himself  that  he  possessed ; he  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  to  him  to  divest  himself 
of  his  character  of  a polished  American 
gentleman. 

If  he  found  himself  dissenting  from 
most  of  the  judgments  and  opinions  which 
Sir  Rufus  Chasemore  happened  to  ex- 
press in  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
there  was  nothing  perverse  in  that;  it 
was  a simple  fact,  apparently,  that  the 
Englishman  had  nothing  in  common  with 
him,  and  was  predestined  to  enunciate 
propositions  to  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  assent.  Moreover,  how  could 
he  assent  to  propositions  enunciated  in 
that  short,  off-hand,  clipping  tone,  with 
the  words  running  into  each  other,  and 
the  voice  rushing  up  and  down  the  scale  ? 
Macarthy,  who  spoke  very  slowly,  with 
great  distinctness,  and  in  general  with 
great  correctness,  was  annoyed  not  only 
by  his  companion’s  intonation,  but  by 
the  odd  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  licen- 
tious application  that  he  made  of  certain 
words.  He  struck  him  as  wanting  in 
reverence  for  the  language,  which  Ma- 
carthy had  an  idea,  not  altogether  unjust, 
that  he  himself  deeply  cherished.  He 
would  have  admitted  that  these  things 
were  small  and  not  great,  but  in  the  usual 
relations  of  life  the  small  things  count 
more  than  the  great,  and  they  sufficed,  at 
any  rate,  to  remind  him  of  the  essential 
antipathy  and  incompatibility  which  he 
had  always  believed  to  exist  between  an 
Englishman  and  an  American.  They 


were,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  disa- 
greeable to  each  other,  both  mentally  and 
physically  irreconcilable.  In  cases  where 
this  want  of  correspondence  had  been 
bridged  over,  it  was  because  the  Ameri- 
can had  made  weak  concessions,  had  been 
shamefully  accommodating.  That  was  a 
kind  of  thing  the  Englishman,  to  do  him 
justice,  never  did;  he  had  at  least  the 
courage  of  his  prejudices.  It  was  not 
unknown  to  Macarthy  that  the  repug- 
nance in  question  appeared  to  be  confined 
to  the  American  male,  as  was  shown  by 
a thousand  international  marriages,  which 
had  transplanted  as  many  of  his  coun- 
trywomen to  unnatural  British  homes. 
That  variation  had  to  be  allowed  for,  and 
the  young  man  felt  that  he  was  allowing 
for  it  when  he  reflected  that  very  likely 
his  own  sister  liked  the  way  Sir  Rufus 
Chasemore  spoke.  In  fact  he  was  inti- 
mately convinced  she  liked  it,  which  was 
a reason  the  more  for  their  quitting  Cade- 
nabbia  the  next  morning. 

Sir  Rufus  took  the  opposite  point  of 
view  quite  as  much  as  himself,  only  he 
took  it  gayly  and  familiarly  and  laughed 
about  it,  as  if  he  were  amused  at  the 
preferences  his  companion  betrayed,  and 
especially  amused  that  he  should  hold 
them  so  gravely,  so  almost  gloomily. 
This  sociable  jocosity,  as  if  they  had 
known  each  other  for  three  months,  was 
what  appeared  to  Macarthy  so  indelicate. 
They  talked  no  politics,  and  Sir  Rufus 
said  nothing  more  about  America;  but  it 
stuck  out  of  the  Englishman  at  every 
pore  that  he  was  a resolute  and  consistent 
conservative,  a prosperous,  accomplished, 
professional,  official  Tory.  It  gave  Ma- 
carthy a kind  of  palpitation  to  think  that 
his  sister  had  been  in  danger  of  associa- 
ting herself  with  such  arrogant  theories; 
not  that  a woman’s  political  creed  mat- 
tered, but  that  of  her  husband  did.  He 
had  an  impression  that  he  himself  was  a 
passionate  democrat,  an  unshrinking  rad- 
ical. It  was  a proof  of  how  far  Sir  Ru- 
fus’s manner  was  from  being  satisfactory 
to  his  companion  that  the  latter  was  un- 
able to  guess  whether  he  already  knew  of 
the  sudden  determination  of  his  Ameri- 
can friends  to  leave  Cadenabbia,  or  wheth- 
er their  intention  was  first  revealed  to 
him  in  Macarthy's  casual  mention  of  it, 
which  apparently  didn’t  put  him  out  at 
all,  eliciting  nothing  more  than  a frank, 
cheerful  expression  of  regret.  Macarthy 
somehow  mistrusted  a man  who  could 
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conceal  his  emotions  like  that  How  be  obtained  by  their  walking  a certain 
could  he  have  known  they  were  going  distance  along  the  charming  shore  of  the 
unless  Agatha  had  told  him,  and  how  lake  together.  The  windows  of  the  ho- 
could  Agatha  have  told  him,  since  she  tel  and  of  the  little  water-side  houses  and 
couldn’t  as  yet  have  seen  him  ? It  did  villas  projected  long  shafts  of  lamp-light 
not  even  occur  to  the  young  man  to  sus-  over  the  place,  which  shimmered  on  the 
pect  that  she  might  have  conveyed  the  water,  broken  by  the  slow-moving  barges, 
unwelcome  news  to  him  by  a letter.  And  laden  with  musicians,  and  gave  the  whole 
if  he  hadn't  known  it,  why  wasn’t  he  region  the  air  of  an  illuminated  garden 
more  startled  and  discomfited  when  Ma-  surrounding  a magnificent  pond.  Aga- 
carthy  dealt  the  blow  ? The  young  Amer-  tha  made  the  further  reflection  that  it 
ican  made  up  his  mind  at  last  that  the  would  be  only  common  kindness  to  give 
reason  why  Sir  Rufus  was  not  startled  Sir  Rufus  an  opportunity  to  say  anything 
was  that  he  had  thought  in  advance  it  he  wished  to  say,  that  is,  within  the  lim- 
would  be  no  more  than  natural  that  the  its  she  was  prepared  to  allow ; they  had 
newly  arrived  brother  should  wish  to  been  too  good  friends  to  separate  without 
spoil  his  game.  But  in  that  case  why  some  of  the  forms  of  regret,  without  a 
wasn't  he  angry  with  him  for  such  a dis-  backward  look  at  least,  since  they  might 
position  ? Why  did  he  come  after  him  not  enjoy  a forward  one.  In  short,  she 
and  insist  on  talking  with  him  ? There  had  taken  in  the  morning  a resolution  so 
seemed  to  Macarthy  something  impudent  virtuous,  founded  on  so  high  and  large  a 
in  this  incongruity — as  if  to  the  mind  of  view  of  the  whole  situation,  that  she  felt 
an  English  statesman  the  animosity  of  a herself  entitled  to  some  reward,  some  pre- 
Yankee  lawyer  were  really  of  too  little  sent  liberty  of  action.  She  turned  away 
account.  from  her  relatives  with  Sir  Rufus — she 

HI-  observed  that  they  paid  no  attention  to 

It  may  be  intimated  to  the  reader  that  her — and  in  a few  moments  she  was  stroll- 
Agatha  Grice  had  written  no  note  to  her  ing  by  his  side  at  a certain  distance  from 
English  friend,  and  she  held  no  commu-  the  hotel. 

nication  with  him  of  any  sort,  till  after  “I  will  tell  you  what  I should  like  to 
she  had  left  the  table  d'hdte  with  her  do,”  he  said,  as  they  went;  “I  should 
mother  and  brother  in  the  evening.  Sir  like  to  turn  up  in  Venice— about  a week 
Rufus  had  seated  himself  at  dinner  in  hence.” 

the  same  place  as  the  night  before;  he  “I  don’t  recommend  you  to  do  that,” 
was  already  occupying  it,  and  he  simply  the  girl  replied,  promptly  enough,  though 
bowed  to  her,  with  a smile,  from  a dis-  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken  she  bethought 
t&nce,  when  she  came  into  the  room.  As  herself  that  she  could  give  him  no  def- 
she  passed  out  to  the  terrace,  later,  with  inite  reason  why  he  should  not  follow 
her  companions,  he  overtook  her,  and  said  her;  she  could  give  him  no  reason  at  all 
to  her,  in  a lower  tone  of  voice  than  usu-  that  would  not  be  singularly  wanting  in 
al,  that  he  had  been  exceedingly  sorry  to  delicacy.  She  had  a movement  of  vexa- 
hear  that  she  was  leaving  Cadenabbia  so  tion  with  her  brother  for  having  put  her 
soon.  Was  it  really  true  ? couldn’t  they  in  a false  position ; it  was  the  first,  for  in 
put  it  off  a little  ? shouldn’t  they  find  the  the  morning,  when  her  mother  repeated 
weather  too  hot  in  Venice,  and  the  mos-  to  her  what  Macarthy  had  said,  and  she 
quitoes  too  numerous?  Agatha  saw  that  perceived  all  that  it  implied,  she  had  not 
Sir  Rufus  asked  these  questions  with  the  been  in  the  least  angry  with  him — she 
intention  of  drawing  her  away,  engaging  sometimes,  indeed,  wondered  why  she  was 
her  in  a walk,  in  some  talk  to  which  they  not — and  she  didn't  propose  to  become  so 
should  have  no  listeners,  and  she  resisted  for  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore.  What  she  had 
him  at  first  a little,  keeping  near  the  oth-  been  was  sad,  and  touched,  too,  with  a 
ers,  because  she  had  made  up  her  mind  sense  of  horror — horror  at  the  idea  that 
that  morning,  in  deep  and  solitary  medi-  she  might  be  in  danger  of  denying,  un- 
tation,  that  she  would  force  him  to  un-  der  the  influence  of  an  insinuating  alien, 
derstand  that  further  acquaintance  could  the  pieties  and  sanctities  in  which  she  had 
lead  to  nothing  profitable  for  either  par-  been  brought  up.  Sir  Rufus  was  a tre- 
ty.  It  presently  came  over  her,  however,  mendous  conservative,  though  perhaps 
that  it  would  take  some  little  time  to  ex-  that  didn’t  matter  so  much,  and  he  had 


plain  this  truth,  and  that  the  time  might 
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let  her  know  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
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acquaintance  that  lie  had  never  liked 
Americans  in  the  least  as  a people.  As 
it  was  apparent  that  he  liked  her— all 
American,  and  very  American,  as  she  was 
— she  had  regarded  this  shortcoming  only 
in  its  minor  bearings,  and  it  had  even  en- 
tertained her  to  form  a private  project  of 
converting  him  to  a friendlier  view.  If 
she  hadn’t  found  him  a charming  man, 
she  wouldn’t  have  cared  what  he  thought 
about  her  country  people ; but,  as  it  hap- 
pened, she  did  find  him  a charming  man, 
and  it  grieved  her  to  see  a mind  that  was 
really  worthy  of  the  finest  initiations  (as 
regarded  the  American  question)  wasting 
itself  on  poor  prejudices.  Somehow,  by 
showing  him  how  nice  she  was  herself, 
she  could  make  him  like  the  people  bet- 
ter with  whom  she  had  so  much  in  com- 
mon, and  as  he  admitted  that  his  obser- 
vation of  them  had,  after  all,  been  very 
restricted,  she  would  also  make  him  know 
them  better.  This  prospect  drew  her  on 
till  suddenly  her  brother  sounded  the 
note  of  warning.  When  it  came  she  un- 
derstood it  perfectly;  she  couldn’t  pre- 
tend that  she  didn’t.  If  she  didn’t  look 
out,  she  would  give  her  country  away; 
and  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  room  she 
had  colored  up  to  her  hair  at  the  thought. 
She  had  a lurid  vision  in  which  the  chance 
seemed  to  be  greater  that  Sir  Rufus  Chase- 
more  would  bring  her  over  to  his  side 
than  that  she  should  make  him  like  any- 
thing he  had  begun  by  disliking;  so  that 
she  resisted,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
complications  which  might  arise  from  al- 
lowing a prejudiced  Englishman  to  pos- 
sess himself,  as  he  evidently  desired  to 
do,  of  her  affections,  would  be  much 
greater  than  a sensitive  girl  with  other 
loyalties  to  observe  might  be  able  to 
manage.  A moment  after  she  had  said 
to  her  companion  that  she  didn’t  recom- 
mend him  to  come  to  Venice  she  added 
that  of  course  he  was  free  to  do  as  he 
liked;  only  why  should  he  come  if  he 
was  sure  the  place  was  so  uncomforta- 
ble ? To  this  Sir  Rufus  replied  that  he 
didn’t  care  how  uncomfortable  it  was  if 
she  should  be  there,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  he  wouldn't  put  up  with  for  the 
sake  of  a few  days  more  of  her  society. 

“Oh,  if  it’s  for  that  you  are  coming,” 
the  girl  replied,  laughing  and  feeling 
nervous — feeling  that  something  was  in 
the  air  which  she  had  wished  precisely  to 
keep  out  of  it— “ Oh,  if  it’s  for  that  you  are 
coming,  you  had  very  much  better  not  take 


the  trouble ; you  would  have  very  little  of 
my  society.  While  my  brother  is  with  us, 
all  my  time  will  be  given  up  to  him.” 

“Confound  your  brother!”  Sir  Rufus 
exclaimed.  Then  he  went  on : “You  told 
me  yourself  he  wouldn’t  be  with  you 
long.  After  he's  gone  you  will  be  free 
again,  and  you  will  still  be  in  Venice, 
sha’n’t  you  ? I do  want  to  float  in  a gon- 
dola with  you.” 

“It's  very  possible  my  brother  may  be 
with  us  for  weeks.” 

Sir  Rufus  hesitated  a moment.  “ I see 
what  you  mean — that  he  won’t  leave  you 
so  long  as  I am  about  the  place.  In  that 
case,  if  you  are  so  fond  of  him,  you  ought 
to  take  it  as  a kindness  of  me  to  hover 
about.”  Before  the  girl  had  time  to  make 
a rejoinder  to  this  ingenious  proposition 
he  added,  “Why  in  the  world  has  he  tak- 
en such  a dislike  to  me  ?” 

“ I know  nothing  of  any  dislike,”  Ag- 
atha said,  not  very  honestly.  “He  has 
expressed  none  to  me.” 

“He  has  to  me;  then.  He  quite  loathes 
me.” 

She  was  silent  a little.  Then  she  in- 
quired, “And  do  you  like  him  very 
much  ?” 

“ I think  he’s  immense  fun ! He's  very 
clever,  like  most  of  the  Americans  I have 
seen,  including  yourself.  I should  like 
to  show  him  I like  him,  and  I have  sa- 
laamed and  kowtowed  to  him  whenever  I 
had  a chance;  but  he  won’t  let  me  get 
near  him.  Hang  it,  it's  cruel!” 

“ It's  not  directed  to  you,  in  particular, 
any  dislike  he  may  have.  I have  told 
you  before  that  he  doesn’t  like  the  Eng- 
lish,” Agatha  remarked. 

“Bless  me!  no  more  do  I!  But  my 
best  friends  have  been  among  them.” 

“I  domt  say  I agree  with  my  brother, 
and  I don’t  say  I disagree  with  him,”  Sir 
Rufus's  companion  went  on.  “I  have 
told  you  before  that  we  are  of  Irish  de- 
scent, on  my  mother's  side.  Her  mother 
was  a Macarthy.  We  have  kept  up  the 
name,  and  we  have  kept  up  the  feeling.” 

“I  see — so  that  even  if  the  Yaukee 
were  to  let  me  off,  the  Paddy  would  come 
down!  That's  a most  uulioly  combina- 
tion. But  you  remember,  I hope,  what  I 
have  also  told  you — that  I am  quite  as 
Irish  as  you  can  ever  be.  I had  an  Irish 
grandmother — a beauty  of  beauties,  a cer- 
tain Lady  Laura  Fitzgibbou,  qui  vaut 
bien  la  vdtre.  A charming  old  woman 
she  was.” 
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“ Oli,  well,  she  wasn’t  of  our  kind,”  the 
girl  exclaimed,  laughing. 

“You  mean  that  yours  wasn’t  charm- 
ing ? In  the  presence  of  her  granddaugh- 
ter permit  me  to  doubt  it.” 

“Well,  I suppose  that  those  hostilities 
of  race— transmitted  and  hereditary,  as  it 
were— are  the  greatest  of  all.”  Agatha 
Grice  uttered  this  sage  reflection  by  no 
means  in  the  tone  of  successful  contro- 
versy, and  with  the  faintest  possible  tre- 
mor in  her  voice. 

“ Good  God ! do  you  mean  to  say  that 
a hostility  of  race,  a legendary  feud,  is 
to  prevent  you  and  me  from  meeting 
again  ?”  The  Englishman  stopped  short 
as  he  made  this  inquiry,  but  Agatha  con- 
tinued to  walk,  as  if  that  might  help  her 
to  elude  it.  She  had  come  out  with  a 
perfectly  sincere  determination  to  prevent 
Sir  Rufus  from  saying  what  she  believed 
he  wanted  to  say,  and  if  her  voice  had 
trembled  just  now,  it  was  because  it  be- 
gan to  come  over  her  that  her  prevent- 
ive measures  would  fail.  The  only  tol- 
erably efficacious  one  would  be  to  turn 
straight  round  and  go  home.  But  there 
would  be  a rudeness  in  this  course,  and 
even  a want  of  dignity;  and  besides,  she 
didn't  wish  to  go  home.  She  compro- 
mised by  not  answering  her  companion’s 
question,  and  though  she  couldn’t  see 
him,  she  was  aware  that  he  was  looking 
after  her  with  an  expression  in  his  face 
of  high  impatience  momentarily  baffled. 
She  knew  that  expression,  and  thought  it 
handsome;  she  knew  all  his  expressions, 
and  thought  them  all  handsome.  He 
overtook  her  in  a few  moments,  and 
then  she  was  surprised  that  he  should 
be  laughing,  as  he  exclaimed,  “It’s  too 
absurd!— it’s  too  absurd!”  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  she  understood 
the  nature  of  his  laughter,  as  she  under- 
stood everything  else.  If  she  was  ner- 
vous. he  was  scarcely  less  so;  his  whole 
manner  now  expressed  the  temper  of  a 
man  wishing  to  ascertain  rapidly  wheth- 
er he  may  enjoy  or  must  miss  great  hap- 
piness. Before  she  knew  it  he  had  spok- 
en the  words  which  she  had  flattered 
herself  he  should  not  speak;  he  had  said 
that  since  there  appeared  to  be  a doubt 
whether  they  should  soon  meet  again,  it 
was  important  he  should  seize  the  present 
occasion.  He  was  very  glad,  after  all, 
because  for  several  days  he  had  been 
wanting  to  speak.  He  loved  her  as  he 
had  neve?  Joved  any  woman,  and  he  be- 
□ igitlzed  by  (jOOQlC 


sought  her  earnestly  to  believe  it.  What 
was  this  crude  stuff  about  disliking  the 
English  and  disliking  the  Americans? 
what  had  questions  of  nationality  to  do 
with  it  any  more  than  questions  of  orni- 
thology ? It  was  a question  simply  of  be- 
ing his  wife,  and  that  was  rather  between 
themselves,  wasn’t  it  ? He  besought  her 
to  consider  it,  as  he  had  been  turning  it 
over  from  almost  the  first  hour  he  met  her. 

It  was  not  in  Agatha’s  power  to  go  her 
way  now,  because  he  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  in  a manner  that  kept  her  mo- 
tionless, and  while  he  talked  to  her  in 
low,  kind  tones,  touching  her  face  with 
the  breath  of  supplication,  she  stood  there 
in  the  warm  darkness,  very  pale,  looking 
as  if  she  were  listening  to  a threat  of  in- 
jury rather  than  to  a declaration  of  love. 
“Of  course  I ought  to  speak  to  your  mo- 
ther,” he  said;  “I  ought  to  have  spoken 
to  her  first.  But  your  leaving  at  an 
hour’s  notice,  and  apparently  wishing  to 
shake  me  off,  has  given  me  no  time.  For 
God’s  sake,  give  me  your  permission,  and 
I will  do  it  to-night.” 

“Don’t— don’t  speak  to  my  mother,” 
said  Agatha,  mournfully. 

“Don’t  tell  me  to-morrow,  then,  that 
she  won’t  hear  of  it!” 

“ She  likes  you,  Sir  Rufus,”  the  girl  re- 
joined, in  the  same  singular,  hopeless  tone. 

“I  hope  you  don’t  mean  to  imply  by 
that  that  you  don’t !” 

“No;  I like  you,  of  course;  otherwise 
I should  never  have  allowed  myself  to  be 
in  this  position,  because  I hate  it.”  The 
girl  uttered  these  last  words  with  a sud- 
den burst  of  emotion,  and  an  equally 
sudden  failure  of  sequence,  and  turning 
round  quickly,  began  to  walk  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  they  had  come.  Her 
companion,  however,  was  again  beside 
her,  close  to  her,  and  he  found  means  to 
prevent  her  from  going  as  fast  as  she 
wished.  History  lias  lost  the  record  of 
what  at  that  moment  he  said  to  her;  it 
was  something  that  made  her  exclaim,  in 
a tone  which  seemed  on  the  point  of 
breaking  into  tears;  “Please  don’t  say 
that,  or  anything  like  it,  again,  Sir  Rufus, 
or  I shall  have  to  take  leave  of  you  for- 
ever, this  instant,  on  the  spot.”  He  strove 
to  be  obedient,  and  they  walked  on  a lit- 
tle in  silence;  after  which  she  resumed, 
with  a slightly  different  manner;  “ I am 
very  sorry  you  have  said  this  to-night. 
You  have  troubled  and  distressed  me;  it 
isn’t  a good  time.” 
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“I  wonder  if  you  would  favor  me  with 
your  idea  of  what  might  be  a good  time  ?” 

4 4 1 don’t  know.  Perhaps  never.  I am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  honor  you 
have  done  me.  # I beg  you  to  believe  me 
when  I say  this.  But  I don’t  think  I shall 
ever  marry.  I have  other  duties.  I can’t 
do  what  I like  with  my  life.” 

At  this  Sir  Rufus  made  her  stop  again, 
to  tell  him  what  she  meant  by  such  an  ex- 
traordinary speech.  What  overwhelming 
duties  had  she,  pray,  and  what  restrictions 
upon  her  life  that  made  her  so  different 
from  other  women  ? He  couldn’t,  for  his 
part,  imagine  a woman  more  free.  She 
explained  that  she  had  her  mother,  who 
was  terribly  delicate,  and  who  must  be 
her  first  thought  and  her  first  care.  No- 
thing would  induce  her  to  leave  her  mo- 
ther. She  was  all  her  mother  had  except 
Macarthy,  who  was  absorbed  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

44  What  possible  question  need  there  be 
of  your  leaving  her  ?”  the  Englishman  de- 
manded. 44  What  could  be  more  delight- 
ful than  that  she  should  live  with  us,  and 
that  we  should  take  care  of  her  together  ? 
You  say  she  is  so  good  as  to  like  me,  and 
I assure  you  I like  her — most  uncom- 
monly.” 

44  It  would  be  impossible  that  we  should 
take  her  away  from  my  brother,”  said  the 
girl,  after  a hesitation. 

“Take  her  away?”  And  Sir  Rufus 
Chasemore  stood  staring.  44  Well,  if  he 
won’t  look  after  her  himself — you  say  he 
is  so  taken  up  with  his  work — he  has  no 
earthly  right  to  prevent  other  people  from 
doing  so.” 

“ It’s  not  a man’s  business— it’s  mine— 
it’s  her  daughter’s.” 

44  That’s  exactly  what  I think,  and 
what  in  the  world  do  I wish  but  to  help 
you  ? If  she  requires  a mild  climate,  we 
will  find  some  lovely  place  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  be  as  happy  there  as  the 
day  is  long.” 

44  So  that  Macarthy  would  have  to  come 
there  to  see  his  mother  ? Fancy  Macarthy 
in  the  south  of  England— especially  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long ! He  would  find 
the  day  very  long,”  Agatha  Grice  con- 
tinued, with  the  strange  little  laugh  which 
expressed— or  rather  "frliich  disguised — 
the  mixture  of  her  feelings.  44  He  would 
never  consent.” 

44  Never  consent  to  what  ? Is  what  you 
mean  to  say  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  your  marriage?  I certainly  never 


dreamed  that  you  would  have  to  ask  him. 
Haven’t  you  defended  to  me  again  and 
again  the  freedom,  the  independence, with 
which  American  girls  marry?  Where  is 
the  independence  when  it  comes  to  your 
own  case  ?”  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore  paused 
a moment,  and  then  he  went  on,  with 
bitterness:  44  Why  don’t  you  say  outright 
that  you  are  afraid  of  your  brother  ? Miss 
Grice,  I never  dreamed  that  that  would 
be  your  answer  to  an  offer  of  everything 
that  a man— and  a man  of  some  distinc- 
tion, I may  say,  for  it  would  be  affectation 
in  me  to  pretend  that  I consider  myself  a 
nonentity — can  lay  at  the  feet  of  a wo- 
man.” 

The  girl  did  not  reply  immediately ; she 
appeared  to  think  over  intently  what  he 
had  said  to  her,  and  while  she  did  so  she 
turned  her  white  face  and  her  charming 
serious  eyes  upon  him.  When  at  last 
she  spoke  it  was  in  a very  gentle,  consid- 
erate tone.  44  You  are  wrong  in  supposing 
that  I am  afraid  of  my  brother.  How 
can  I be  af  mid  of  a person  of  whom  I am 
so  exceedingly  fond  ?” 

44  Oh,  the  two  things  are  quite  consist- 
ent,” said  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore,  impa- 
tiently. “And  is  it  impossible  that  I 
should  ever  inspire  you  with  a sentiment 
which  you  would  consent  to  place  in  the 
balance  with  this  intense  fraternal  affec- 
tion?” He  had  no  sooner  spoken  those 
somewhat  sarcastic  words  than  he  broke 
out,  in  a different  tone,  “Oh,  Agatha, 
for  pity’s  sake,  don’t  make  difficulties 
where  there  are  no  difficulties!” 

44 1 don’t  make  them;  I assure  you  they 
exist.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  them,  but 
I can  see  them,  I can  feel  them.  There- 
fore we  mustn’t  talk  this  way  any  more. 
Please,  please  don’t,”  the  girl  pursued,  im- 
ploringly. 44 Nothing  is  possible  to-day. 
Some  day  or  other  very  likely  there  will 
*be  changes.  Then  we  shall  meet;  then 
we  shall  talk  again.” 

44 1 like  the  way  you  ask  me  to  wait 
ten  years.  What  do  you  mean  by 
‘changes’?  Before  Heaven,  I shall  nev- 
er change,”  Sir  Rufus  declared. 

Agatha  Grice  hesitated.  44  Well,  per- 
haps you  will  like  us  better.” 

“Us?  Whom  do  you  mean  by  4 us’? 
Are  you  coming  back  to  that  beastly 
question  of  one’s  feelings— real  or  sup- 
posed it  doesn’t  matter — about  your  great 
and  glorious  country?  Good  God,  it’s 
too  monstrous!  One  tells  a girl  one 
adores  her,  and  she  replies  that  she  doesn’t 
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care  so  long  as  one  doesn't  adore  her 
compatriots.  What  do  you  want  me  to 
do  to  them?  What  do  you  want  me  to 
say  ? I will  say  anything  in  the  English 
language,  or  in  the  American,  that  you 
like.  I’ll  say  that  they're  the  greatest  of 
the  great,  and  have  every  charm  and  vir- 
tue under  heaven.  I’ll  go  down  on  my 
stomach  before  them,  and  remain  there 
forever.  I can’t  do  more  than  that.” 

Whether  this  extravagant  profession 
had  the  effect  of  making  Agatha  Grice 
ashamed  of  having  struck  that  note  in  re- 
gard to  her  companion  s international  at- 
titude, or  whether  her  nerves  were  simply 
upset  by  his  vehemence,  his  insistence,  is 
more  than  I can  say:  what  is  certain  is 
that  her  rejoinder  to  this  last  speech  was 
a sudden  burst  of  tears.  They  fell  for  a 
moment  rapidly,  soundlessly,  but  she  was 
quicker  still  in  brushing  them  away. 
“You  may  laugh  at  me,  or  you  may  de- 
spise me,”  she  said,  when  she  could  speak, 
“and  I dare  say  my  state  of  mind  is  de- 
plorably narrow,  but  I couldn’t  be  happy 
with  you  if  you  hated  my  country.” 

“You  would  hate  mine  back,  and  we 
should  pass  the  liveliest,  jolliest  days!” 
returned  the  Englishman,  gratified,  soft- 
ened, enchanted,  by  her  tears.  “My 
dear  girl,  what  is  a woman’s  country  ? 
It’s  her  house  and  her  garden,  her  chil- 
dren, and  her  social  world.  You  exag- 
gerate immensely  the  difference  which 
that  part  of  the  business  makes.  I assure 
you  that  if  you  were  to  marry  me,  it 
would  be  the  last  thing  you  would  find 
yourself  thinking  of.  However,  to  prove 
how  little  I hate  your  country,  I am  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  there  and  live  with 
you.” 

“Oh,  Sir  Rufus  Chasemore!”  murmur- 
ed Agatha  Grice,  protestingly. 

“You  don’t  believe  me  ?” 

She  didn’t  believe  him,  and  yet  to  hear 
him  make  such  an  offer  was  sweet  to  her, 
for  it  gave  her  a sense  of  the  reality  of 
his  passion.  “I  shouldn’t  ask  that  — I 
shouldn’t  even  like  it,”  she  said ; and  then 
he  wished  to  know  what  she  would  like. 
“I  should  like  you  to  let  me  go — not  to 
press  me,  not  to  distress  me  any  more 
now.  I shall  think  of  everything — of 
course  you  know  that.  But  it  will  take 
me  a long  time.  That’s  all  I can  tell  you 
now,  but  I think  you  ought  to  be  con- 
tent.” He  was  obliged  to  say  that  he  was 
content,  and  they  resumed  their  walk,  in 
the  direction  of  the  hotel.  Shortly  before 
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they  reached  it  Agatlia  exclaimed,  with  a 
certain  irrelevance,  “You  ought  to  go 
there  first;  then  you  would  know.” 

“Then  I should  know  what  ?” 

“Whether  you  would  like  it.” 

“Like  your  great  country?  Good 
Lord ! what  difference  does  it  make  wheth- 
er I like  it  or  not?” 

“No— that’s  just  it— you  don’t  care,” 
said  Agatha;  “yet  you  said  to  my  bro- 
ther that  you  wanted  immensely  to  go.” 

“So  I do;  I am  ashamed  not  to  have 
been;  that’s  an  immense  drawback  to- 
day in  England  to  a man  in  public  life. 
Something  has  always  stopped  me  off, 
tiresomely,  from  year  to  year.  Of  course 
I shall  go  the  very  first  moment  I can 
take  the  time.” 

“ It’s  a pity  you  didn’t  go  this  year,  in- 
stead of  coming  down  here,”  the  girl  ob- 
served, rather  sententiously. 

“I  thank  my  stars  I didn’t!”  he  re- 
sponded, in  a very  different  tone. 

“Well,  I should  try  to  make  you  like 
it,”  she  went  on.  “I  think  it  very  proba- 
ble I should  succeed.” 

“ I think  it  very  probable  you  could  do 
with  me  exactly  whatever  you  might  at- 
tempt.” 

“ Oh,  you  hypocrite!”  the  girl  exclaim- 
ed; and  it  was  on  this  that  she  separated 
from  him  and  went  into  the  house.  It 
soothed  him  to  see  her  do  so,  instead  of 
rejoining  her  mother  and  brother,  whom 
he  distinguished  at  a distance  sitting  on 
the  terrace.  She  had  perceived  them 
there  as  well,  but  she  would  go  straight 
to  her  room;  she  preferred  the  company 
of  her  thoughts.  It  suited  Sir  Rufus 
Chasemore  to  believe  that  those  thoughts 
would  plead  for  him  and  eventually  win 
his  suit.  He  gave  a melancholy,  lover- 
like sigh,  however,  as  he  walked  toward 
Mrs.  Grice  and  her  son.  He  couldn’t 
keep  away  from  them,  though  he  was  so 
interested  in  being  and  appearing  dis- 
creet. The  girl  had  told  him  that  her 
mother  liked  him,  and  lie  desired  both  to 
stimulate  and  to  reward  that  inclination. 
Whatever  he  desired  he  desired  with  ex- 
treme definiteness  and  energy.  He  would 
go  and  sit  down  beside  the  little  old  lady 
(with  whom  hitherto  he  had  no  very  di- 
rect conversation),  and  talk  to  ber  and  be 
kind  to  her  and  amuse  her.  It  must  be 
added  that  he  rather  despaired  of  the  suc- 
cess of  these  arts  as  he  saw  Macartby 
Grice,  on  becoming  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach, get  up  and  walk  away. 
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IV. 

“It  sometimes  seems  to  me  as  if  he 
didn’t  many  on  purpose  to  make  me  feel 
badly.”  That  was  the  only  fashion,  as 
yet,  in  which  Lady  Chasemore  had  given 
away  her  brother  to  her  husband.  The 
words  fell  from  her  lips  some  five  years 
after  Macarthy’s  visit  to  the  lake  of  Como 
— two  years  after  her  mother's  death— a 
twelvemonth  after  her  marriage.  The 
same  idea  came  into  her  mind — a trifle 
whimsically,  perhaps,  only  this  time  she 
didn’t  express  it — as  she  stood  by  her  hus- 
band’s side  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 
half  an  hour  before  they  reached  the 
vrharf  at  New  York.  Six  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  scenes  at  Cadenabbia 
and  their  disembarkation  in  that  city. 
Agatha  knew  that  Macarthy  would  be  on 
the  wharf  to  meet  them,  and  that  he 
should  be  there  alone  was  natural  enough. 
But  she  had  a prevision  of  their  return 
with  him— she  also  knew  he  expected  that 
— to  the  house,  so  narrow,  but  fortunately 
rather  deep,  in  Thirty-seventh  Street,  in 
which  such  a happy  trio  had  lived  in  the 
old  day3,  before  this  unexpressed  but  none 
the  less  perceptible  estrangement.  As 
her  marriage  had  taken  place  in  Europe 
(Sir  Rufus  coming  to  her  at  Bologna,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion, the  moment  he  heard,  by  his  sister, 
of  her  mother's  death:  this  was  really 
the  sign  of  devotion  that  had  won  her) — 
as  the  ceremony  of  her  nuptials,  I say  (it 
was  a very  quiet  one),  had  been  perform- 
ed in  Paris,  so  that  her  absence  from  her  na- 
tive land  had  had  no  intermission,  she  had 
not  seen  the  house  since  she  left  it  with 
her  mother  for  that  remedial  pilgrimage 
in  the  course  of  which  poor  Mrs.  Grice, 
travelling  up  from  Rome  in  the  spring, 
after  her  third  winter  there  (two  had  been  so 
far  from  sufficing),  was  to  succumb,  from 
one  day  to  the  other,  to  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  She  saw  it  over  again  now,  evfcn  be- 
fore she  left  the  ship,  and  felt  in  advanceall 
that  it  would  imply  to  find  Macarthy  liv- 
ing there  as  a bachelor,  struggling  with 
New  York  servants,  unaided  and  unre- 
lieved by  the  sister  whose  natural  place 
might  by  many  people  have  been  thought 
to  be  the  care  of  his  establishment,  as  her 
natural  reward  would  have  been  the  hon- 
ors of  such  a position.  Lady  Chasemore 
was  prepared  to  feel  pang  upon  pang 
when  she  should  perceive  how  much  less 
comfortably  he  lived  than  be  would  have 
lived  if  she  had  not  quitted  him.  She 


knew  that  their  second  cousins  in  Boston, 
whose  sense  of  duty  was  so  terrible  (even 
her  poor  mother,  who  never  had  a thought 
for  herself,  used  to  try  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  conceal  her  life  from  them),  con- 
sidered that  she  had,  in  a manner  almost 
immoral,  deserted  him  for  the  sake  of  an 
English  title.  When  they  went  ashore 
and  drove  home  with  Macarthy,  Agatha 
received  exactly  the  impression  she  had 
expected : her  brother's  life  struck  her  as 
bare,  ungarnished,  helpless,  socially  and 
domestically  speaking.  He  didn’t  know 
how  to  keep  house,  naturally,  and  in  New 
York,  unless  one  had  a larger  fortune 
than  his,  it  was  very  difficult  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing  by  deputy.  But  Lady  Chase- 
more made  to  her  husband  no  further  al- 
lusion to  the  idea  that  he  remained  single 
out  of  perversity.  The  situation  was  too 
serious  for  that  or  for  any  other  flippant 
speech. 

It  was  a delicate  matter  for  the  brothers- 
in-law  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  to- 
gether, not,  however,  because,  when  the 
moment  for  her  own  real  decision  came, 
Macarthy  had  protested  in  vivid  words 
against  her  marriage.  By  the  time  he  ar- 
rived from  America,  after  his  mother’s 
death,  the  Englishman  was  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  it  was  too  late  to  save  her. 

He  had  had  the  opportunity  to  show  her 
kindness,  for  which  her  situation  made 
her  extremely  grateful — he  had,  indeed, 
rendered  her  services  which  Macarthy 
himself,  though  he  knew  they  were  the 
result  of  an  interested  purpose,  could  not 
but  appreciate.  When  her  brother  met 
her  in  Paris  he  saw  that  she  was  already 
lost  to  him,  she  had  ceased  to  struggle, 
she  had  accepted  the  fate  of  a Briton’s 
bride.  It  appeared  that  she  was  much  in 
love  with  her  Briton,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  it.  Macarthy  offered  no  opposi- 
tion, and  she  would  have  liked  it  better 
if  he  had,  as  it  would  have  given  her  a 
chance  to  put  him  in  the  wrong  a little 
more  than,  formally  at  least,  she  had 
been  able  to  do.  He  knew  that  she  knew 
what  he  thought  and  how  he  felt,  and 
there  was  no  need  of  saying  any  more 
about  it.  No  doubt  he  would  not  have 
accepted  a sacrifice  from  her,  even  if  she 
had  been  capable  of  making  it  (there 
were  moments  when  it  seemed  to  her  that 
even  at  the  last,  if  he  had  appealed  to  her 
directly  and  with  tenderness,  she  would 
have  renounced) ; but  it  was  none  the  less 
clear  to  her  that  ho  was  deeply  disappoint- 
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ed  at  her  having  found  it  in  her  heart  to 
separate  herself  so  utterly.  Ancl  there 
was  something  in  his  whole  attitude 
which  seemed  to  say  that  it  was  not  only 
from  him  that  she  separated  herself,  but 
from  all  her  fellow-countrymen  besides, 
and  from  everything  that  was  best  and 
finest  in  American  life.  He  regarded  her 
marriage  as  an  abjuration,  an  apostasy,  a 
kind  of  moral  treachery.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  say  to  him  that  she  was  doing  no- 
thing original  or  extraordinary,  to  ask  him 
if  he  didn’t  know  that  in  England,  at  the 
point  things  had  come  to,  American  wives 
were  as  thick  as  blackberries,  so  that  if  she 
were  doing  wrong  she  was  doing  wrong 
with — well,  almost  the  majority;  for  he 
had  an  answer  to  such  cheap  arguments, 
an  answer  according  to  which  it  appeared 
that  the  American  girls  who  had  done 
what  she  was  about  to  do  were  notorious- 
ly poor  specimens,  the  most  frivolous  and 
rattle-brained  young  persons  in  the  coun- 
try. They  had  no  conception  of  the 
great  meaning  of  American  institutions, 
no  appreciation  of  their  birthright,  and 
they  were  doubtless  very  worthy  re- 
cruits to  a debauched  and  stultified  aris- 
tocracy. The  pity  of  Agatha’s  desertion 
was  that  she  had  been  meant  for  better 
things,  she  had  appreciated  her  birthright, 
or,  if  she  hadn’t,  it  had  not  been  the  fault 
of  a brother  who  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  form  her  mind  and  character.  The 
sentiment  of  her  nationality  had  been  cul- 
tivated in  her;  it  was  not  a mere  brute 
instinct  or  customary  prejudice,  but  a re- 
sponsibility, a faith,  a religion.  She  was 
not  a poor  specimen,  but  a remarkably 
fine  one;  she  was  intelligent,  she  was 
clever,  she  was  sensitive,  she  could  under- 
stand difficult  things  and  feel  great  ones. 

Of  course,  in  those  days  of  trouble,  in 
Paris,  when  it  was  arranged  that  she 
should  be  married  immediately  (as  if  there 
had  really  been  an  engagement  to  Sir 
Rufus  from  the  night  before  their  flight 
from  Cadenabbia),  of  course  she  had  had 
a certain  amount  of  talk  with  Macarthy 
about  the  matter,  and  at  those  moments 
she  had  almost  wished  to  drive  him  to 
protest  articulately,  so  that  she  might  as 
explicitly  reassure  him,  endeavor  to  bring 
him  round.  But  he  had  never  said  to 
her  personally  what  he  had  said  to  her 
mother  at  Cadenabbia  — what  her  mo- 
ther, frightened  and  distressed,  had  im- 
mediately repeated  to  her.  The  most  he 
said  was  that  he  hoped  she  was  conscious 
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of  all  the  perfectly  different  and  opposed 
things  she  and  her  husband  would  repre- 
sent when  they  should  find  themselves 
face  to  face.  He  hoped  she  had  mea- 
sured in  advance  the  strain  that  might 
arise  from  the  fact  that  in  so  many  ways 
her  good  would  be  his  evil,  her  white  his 
black,  and  vice  versa — the  fact,  in  a word, 
that  by  birth,  tradition,  convictions,  she 
was  the  product  of  a democratic  society, 
while  the  very  breath  of  Sir  Rufus’s  nos- 
trils was  the  denial  of  human  equality. 
She  had  replied,  “ Oh  yes,  I have  thought 
of  everything”;  but  in  reality  she  had 
not  thought  that  she  was,  in  any  very 
aggressive  manner,  a democrat,  or  even 
that  she  had  a representative  function. 
She  had  not  thought  that  Macarthy,  in 
his  innermost  soul,  was  a democrat  either; 
and  she  had  even  wondered  what  would 
happen  if,  in  regard  to  some  of  those  lev- 
elling theories,  he  had  suddenly  teen 
taken  at  his  word.  She  knew,  however, 
that  nothing  would  have  made  him  more 
angry  than  to  hint  that  anything  could 
happen  which  would  find  him  unprepared, 
and  she  was  ashamed  to  repudiate  the 
opinions,  the  general  character,  her  bro- 
ther attributed  to  her,  to  fall  below  the 
high  standard  he  had  set  up  for  her.  She 
had,  moreover,  no  wish  to  do  so.  She 
was  well  aware  that  there  were  many 
things  in  English  life  that  she  shouldn’t 
like,  and  she  was  never  a more  passion- 
ate American  than  the  day  she  married 
Sir  Rufus  Chasemore. 

To  what  extent  she  remained  one,  an 
observer  of  the  deportment  of  this  young 
lady  would  at  first  have  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  judging.  The  question 
of  the  respective  merits  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries  came  up  very 
little  in  her  life.  Her  husband  had  other 
things  to  think  of  than  the  great  republic 
beyond  the  sea,  and  her  horizon,  social 
and  political,  became  for  the  time  exclu- 
sively English.  Sir  Rufus  was  immersed 
in  politics  and  in  administrative  ques- 
tions; but  these  things  belonged  wholly 
to  the  domestic  field ; they  were  embodied 
in  big  blue-books  with  terrible  dry  titles 
(Agatha  had  tried  conscientiously  to  ac- 
quaint herself  with  the  contents  of  some 
of  them),  which  piled  themselves  up  on 
the  table  of  his  library.  The  Conserva- 
tives had  come  into  power  just  after  his 
marriage,  and  he  had  held  honorable, 
though  not  supereminent,  office.  His 

duties  had  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  re- 
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lations;  they  were  altogether  of  an  eco- 
nomical and  statistical  kind.  He  per- 
formed them  in  a manner  which  showed, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  conscious  of  some 
justice  in  the  reproach  usually  addressed 
to  the  Tories— the  taunt  that  they  always 
came  to  grief  in  the  department  of  indus- 
try and  finance.  His  wife  was  sufficient- 
ly in  his  confidence  to  know  how  much 
he  had  it  at  heart  to  prove  that  a Con- 
servative administration  could  be  strong 
on  that  side.  He  never  spoke  to  her  of 
her  own  country — they  had  so  many  other 
things  to  talk  about — but  if  there  was  no- 
thing in  his  behavior  to  betray  the  as- 
sumption that  she  had  given  it  up,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  he  doubted  of  her  having  done  so. 
What  he  had  said  about  a woman’s  coun- 
try being  her  husband  and  children,  her 
house  and  garden  and  visiting  list,  was 
very  considerably  verified ; for  it  was  cer- 
tain that  her  ladyship’s  new  career  gave 
her,  though  she  had  no  children,  plenty 
of  occupation.  Even  if  it  had  not,  how- 
ever, she  would  have  found  a good  deal 
of  work  to  her  hand  in  loving  her  hus- 
band, which  she  continued  to  do  with  the 
most  commendable  zeal.  He  seemed  to 
her  a very  magnificent  person,  and  he 
didn’t  bully  her  half  so  much  as  she  ex- 
pected. There  were  times  when  it  even 
occurred  to  her  that  he  really  didn’t  bul- 
ly her  enough,  for  she  had  always  had 
an  idea  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  be 
subjected  to  this  probation  by  some  one 
she  should  be  very  fond  of. 

After  they  had  been  married  a year  he 
became  a permanent  official,  in  succession 
to  a gentleman  who  was  made  a peer  on 
his  retirement  from  the  post  to  which  Sir 
Rufus  was  appointed.  This  gave  Lady 
Chasemore  an  opportunity  to  reflect  that 
she  might  some  day  be  a peeress,  it  being 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  re- 
ward would  be  meted  out  to  her  husband 
on  the  day  on  which,  in  the  fulness  of 
time  and  of  credit,  he  also  should  retire. 
She  was  obliged  to  admit  to  herself  that 
the  reflection  was  unattended  with  any 
sense  of  horror;  it  exhilarated  her  indeed 
to  the  point  of  making  her  smile  at  the 
contingency  of  Macarthy’s  fiuding  him- 
self the  brother  of  a member  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. As  a permanent  official,  her 
husband  was  supposed  to  have  no  active 
political  opinions;  but  she  could  not  flat- 
ter herself  that  she  perceived  any  dimi- 
nution of  .his  Conservative  zeal.  Even  if 
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she  had,  it  would  have  made  little  differ- 
ence, for  it  had  not  taken  her  long  to  dis- 
cover that  she  had  married  into  a tremen- 
dous Tory  “set” — a set  in  which  people 
took  for  granted  she  had  feelings  that 
she  was  not  prepared  to  publish  on  the 
house-tops.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while, 
however,  to  explain  at  length  that  she 
had  not  been  brought  up  in  that  way, 
partly  because  the  people  wouldn’t  have 
understood,  and  partly  because  really,  af- 
ter all,  they  didn't  care.  Of  how  little  it 
was  possible,  in  general,  to  care,  her  ca- 
reer in  England  helped  her  gradually  to 
discover.  The  people  who  cared  least 
appeared  to  be  those  who  were  most  con- 
vinced that  everything  in  the  national 
life  was  going  to  the  dogs.  Lady  Chase- 
more  was  not  struck  with  this  tendency 
herself;  but  if  she  had  been,  the  belief 
would  have  worried  her  more  than  it 
seemed  to  worry  her  friends.  She  liked 
most  of  them  extremely,  and  thought 
them  very  kind,  very  easy  to  live  with; 
but  she  liked  London  much  better  than 
the  country,  rejoiced  much  when  her  hus- 
band’s new  post  added  to  the  number  of 
months  he  would  have  annually  to  spend 
there  (they  ended  by  being  there  as  much 
as  any  one),  and  had  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  she  would  have  been  able  to 
“ stand”  it  if  her  lot  had  been  cast  among 
those  members  of  her  new  circle  who 
lived  mainly  on  their  acres.  All  the 
same,  though  what  she  had  to  bear  she 
bore  very  easily,  she  indulged  in  a good 
deal  of  private  meditation  on  some  of  the 
things  that  displeased  and  distressed  her. 
She  didn’t  always  mention  them  to  her 
husband,  but  she  always  intended  to. 
She  desired  he  should  not  think  that  she 
swallowed  his  country  whole,  that  she 
was  stupidly  undiscriminating.  Of  course 
he  knew  that  she  was  not  stupid,  and  of 
course,  also,  he  knew  that  she  could  not 
fail  to  be  painfully  impressed  by  the  mis- 
ery and  brutality  of  the  British  populace. 
She  had  never,  anywhere  else,  seen  any- 
thing like  that.  Of  course,  furthermore, 
she  knew  that  Sir  Rufus  had  given,  and 
would  give  in  the  future,  a great  deal  of 
thought  to  legislative  measures  directed 
to  elevating  gradually  the  condition  of 
the  lower  orders.  It  came  over  Lady 
Chasemore  at  times  that  it  would  be  well 
if  some  of  these  measures  might  arrive  at 
maturity  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  night  before  she  quitted  England 

with  her  husband  they  slept  at  a hotel 
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at  Liverpool,  in  order  to  embark  early  she  almost  forgot  to  be  disappointed  at 
on  the  morrow.  Sir  Rufus  went  out  to  the  failure  of  her  own  original  intent,  to 
attend  to  some  business,  and  the  evening  be  distressed  at  seeing,  or  rather  at  guess- 
being  very  close,  she  sat  at  the  window  ing  (for  he  was  reserved  about  it  even  to 
of  their  sitting-room,  looking  out  on  a her),  that  a nearer  view  of  American  in- 
kind  of  square  which  stretched  in  front  of  stitutions  had  not  had  the  effect  which 
the  hotel.  The  night  was  muggy,  the  win-  she  once  promised  herself  a nearer  view 
dow  was  open,  and  she  was  held  there  by  should  have.  She  had  married  him  part- 
a horrible  fascination.  Dusky  forms  of  ly  to  bring  him  over  to  an  admiration  of 
vice  and  wretchedness  moved  about  in  the  her  country  (she  had  never  told  any  one 
stuffy  darkness,  visions  of  grimy,  half-  this,  for  she  was  too  proud  to  make  the 
naked,  whining  beggary  hovered  before  confidence  to  an  English  person,  and  if 
her,  curses  and  the  sound  of  blows  came  she  had  made  it  to  an  American,  the  an- 
to  l^er  ears;  there  were  young  girls,  frow-  swer  would  have  been  so  prompt,  “What 
zy  and  violent,  who  evidently  were  drunk,  on  earth  does  it  signify  what  he  thinks  of 
as  every  one  seemed  to  be,  more  or  less,  it?”  no  one,  of  course,  being  obliged  to  un- 
which  was  little  wonder,  as  four  public-  derstand  that  it  might  signify  to  her);  she 
houses  flared  into  the  impure  night,  vis-  had  united  herself  to  Sir  Rufus  in  this 
ible  from  where  Lady  Chasemore  sat,  and  missionary  spirit,  and  now  not  only  did 
they  appeared  to  be  gorged  with  custom-  her  proselyte  prove  unamenable,  but  the 
ers,  half  of  whom  were  women.  The  im-  vanity  of  her  enterprise  became  a fact  of 
pression  came  back  to  her  that  the  hor-  secondary  importance.  She  wondered  a 
rible  place  had  made  upon  her  and  upon  little  that  she  didn't  suffer  more  from  it, 
her  mother  when  they  landed  in  England  and  this  is  partly  why  she  rejoiced  that 
years  before,  and  as  she  turned  from  the  her  husband  kept  most  of  his  observations 
window  she  liked  to  think  that  she  was  to  himself:  it  gave  her  a pretext  for  not 
going  to  a country  where,  at  any  rate,  being  ashamed.  She  had  flattered  herself 
there  would  be  less  of  that  sort  of  thing,  before  that  in  general  he  had  the  manners 
When  her  husband  came  in  he  said  it  of  a diplomatist  (she  did  not  suspect  that 
was  of  course  a beastly  place,  but  much  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  all  his  con- 
better  than  it  used  to  be — which  she  was  temporaries),  and  liis  behavior  during  the 
glad  to  hear.  She  made  some  allusion  to  first  few  weeks  at  least  of  their  stay  in  the 
the  confidence  they  might  have  that  they  Western  world  struck  her  as  a triumph 
should  be  treated  to  no  such  scenes  as  of  diplomacy.  She  had  really  passed  from 
that  in  her  country;  whereupon  he  re-  caring  whether  he  disliked  American 
monstrated,  jocosely  expressing  a hope  manners  to  caring  primarily  whether  he 
that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  a showed  he  disliked  them— a transition 
glimpse  of  the  celebrated  American  which,  on  her  own  side,  she  was  very  sen- 
drinks  and  bar-room  fights.  sible  it  was  important  to  conceal  from 

It  must  be  added  that  in  New  York  he  Macarthy.  To  love  a man  who  could 
made  of  his  brother-in-law  no  inquiry  feel  no  tenderness  for  the  order  of  things 
about  these  phenomena — a reserve,  a which  had  encompassed  her  early  years, 
magnanimity  even,  keenly  appreciated  by  and  had  been  intimately  mixed  with  her 
his  wife.  She  appreciated  altogether  the  growth,  which  was  a part  of  the  con- 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  science,  the  piety,  of  many  who  had  been 
during  their  visit  to  the  United  States,  most  dear  to  her,  and  whose  memory 
and  felt  that  if  she  had  not  already  known  would  be  dear  to  her  always — that  was 
that  she  had  married  a perfect  gentleman,  an  irregularity  which  was,  after  all,  shut 


the  fact  would  now  have  been  revealed  to 
her.  For  she  had  to  make  up  her  mind 
to  this,  that  after  all  (it  was  vain  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  it)  Sir  Rufus  personally 
didn't  like  the  United  States:  he  didn't 
like  them,  yet  he  made  an  immense  ef- 
fort to  behave  as  if  he  did.  She  was 
grateful  to  him  for  that;  it  assuaged  her 
nervousness  (she  was  afraid  there  might 
be  “scenes'’  if  he  should  break  out  with 
some  of  his  displeasures)— so  grateful  that 
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up  in  her  own  breast,  where  she  could 
trust  her  dignity  to  get,  some  way  or  oth- 
er, the  upper  hand  of  it.  But  to  be  point- 
ed at  as  having  such  a problem  as  that  on 
one’s  back  was  quite  another  affair;  it 
was  ak^nd  of  exposure  of  one's  sanctities, 
a surrender  of  private  judgment.  Lady 
Chasemore  had  by  this  time  known  her 
husband  long  enough  to  enter  into  the 
logic  of  his  preferences;  if  he  disliked  or 
disapproved  of  what  he  saw  in  America, 
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bis  reasons  for  doing  so  had  ceased  to  be 
a mystery.  They  were  the  very  elements 
of  his  character,  the  joints  and  vertebra- 
tion  of  his  general  creed.  All  the  while 
she  was  absent  from  England  with  him 
(it  was  not  very  long,  their  whole  tour, 
including  the  two  voyages, being  included 
in  ten  weeks)  she  knew  more  or  less  the 
impression  that  things  would  have  made 
upon  him;  she  knew  that  both  in  the  gen- 
erals and  in  the  particulars  American  life 
would  have  gone  against  his  grain,  con- 
tradicted his  traditions,  violated  his  taste. 

V. 

All  the  same,  he  was  determined  to  see 
it  thoroughly,  and  this  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  after  the  first  few 
days,  she  cherished  the  hope  that  they 
should  be  able  to  get  off  at  the  end  with- 
out any  collision  with  Macartliy.  Of 
course  it  was  to  be  taken  into  account 
that  Macarthy’s  own  behavior  was  much 
more  that  of  a man  of  the  world  than 
she  had  ventured  to  hope.  He  appeared 
for  the  time  almost  to  have  smothered 
his  national  consciousness,  which  had  al- 
ways been  so  acute,  and  to  have  accepted 
his  sister’s  perfidious  alliance.  She  could 
see  that  he  was  delighted  that  she  should 
be  near  him  again — so  delighted  that  he 
neglected  to  look  for  the  signs  of  corrup- 
tion in  her,  or  to  manifest  any  suspi- 
cion that  in  fact,  now  that  she  was  im- 
mersed in  them  again,  she  regarded  her 
old  associations  with  changed  eyes.  So, 
also,  if  she  had  not  already  been  aware 
of  how  much  Macarthy  was  a gentleman, 
she  would  have  seen  it  from  the  way  he 
rose  to  the  occasion.  Accordingly  they 
were  all  superior  people,  and  all  was  for 
the  best,  in  Lady  Chasemore’s  simple 
creed.  Her  brother  asked  her  no  ques- 
tions whatever  about  her  life  in  England, 
but  his  letters  had  already  enlightened 
her  as  to  his  determination  to  avoid  that 
topic.  They  had  hitherto  not  contained 
a single  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  her 
occupations  and  pursuits,  and  if  she  had 
been  domiciled  in  the  moon  he  could  not 
have  indulged  in  less  reference  to  public 
or  private  events  in  the  British  Islands. 
It  was  a tacit  form  of  disapprobation  of 
her  being  connected  with  that  jmperti- 
nent  corner  of  the  globe;  but  it  had  never 
prevented  her  from  giving  him  the  full- 
est information  on  everything  he  didn’t 
ask  about.  He  never  took  up  her  allu- 
sions, and  when  she  poured  forth  infor- 
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mation  to  him  now,  in  regard  to  matters 
concerning  her  in  her  new  home  (on 
these  points  she  was  wilfully  copious  and 
appealing),  he  listened  with  a sort  of 
exaggerated  dumb  deference,  as  if  she 
were  reciting  a lesson,  and  he  must  sit 
quiet  till  she  should  come  to  the  end. 
Usually,  when  she  stopped,  he  simply 
sighed,  then  directed  the  conversation  to 
something  as  different  as  possible.  It  ev- 
idently pleased  him,  however,  to  see  that 
she  enjoyed  her  native  air  and  her  tem- 
porary reunion  with  some  of  her  old  fa- 
miliars. This  was  a graceful  inconsist- 
ency on  his  part:  it  showed  that  he  had 
not  completely  given  her  up.  Perhaps 
he  thought  Sir  Rufus  would  die,  and  that 
in  this  case  she  would  come  back  and  live 
in  New  York.  She  was  careful  not  to 
tell  him  that  such  a calculation  was  base- 
less, that  with  or  without  Sir  Rufus  she 
should  never  be  able  to  settle  in  her  na- 
tive city  as  Lady  Chasemore.  He  was 
scrupulously  polite  to  Sir  Rufus,  and  this 
personage  asked  Agatha  why  he  never  by 
any  chance  addressed  him  save  by  his  ti- 
tle. She  could  see  what  her  husband 
meant,  but  even  in  the  privAcy  of  the 
conjugal  chamber  she  was  loyal  enough 
to  Macarthy  not  to  reply,  “Oh,  it’s  a mer- 
cy he  doesn't  say  simply  4 Sir.’” 

The  English  visitor  was  immensely  ac- 
tive; he  desired  to  leave  nothing  unex- 
plored, unattempted ; his  purpose  was  to 
inspect  institutions,  to  collect  statistics,  to 
talk  with  the  principal  people,  to  see  the 
workings  of  the  political  machine,  and 
Macarthy  acquitted  himself  scrupulously, 
even  zealously,  in  the  way  of  giving  him 
introductions  and  facilities.  Lady  Chase- 
more  reflected  with  pleasure  that  it  was 
in  her  brother's  power  to  do  the  honors 
of  his  native  land  very  completely.  She 
suspected,  indeed,  that  as  he  didn’t  like 
her  husband  (he  couldn^t  like  him,  in  spite 
of  Sir  Rufus's  now  demeaning  himself  so 
sweetly),  it  was  a relief  to  him  to  pass 
him  on  to  others— to  work  him  off,  as  it 
were,  into  penitentiaries  and  chambers  of 
commerce.  Sir  Rufus's  frequent  expedi- 
tions to  these  establishments,  and  long 
interviews  with  local  worthies  of  every 
kind,  kept  him  constantly  out  of  the 
house,  and  removed  him  from  contact 
with  his  host,  so  that  as  Macarthy  was 
extremely  busy  with  his  own  profession 
(Sir  Rufus  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
way  he  worked ; he  had  never  seen  a gen- 
tleman work  so  hard,  without  any  Shoot- 
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ing  or  hunting  or  fishing),  it  may  be  said, 
though  it  sounds  odd,  that  the  two  men 
met  very  little  directly — met  scarcely  more 
than  in  the  evening,  or,  in  other  words, 
always  in  company.  During  the  twenty 
days  the  Chasemores  spent  together  in 
New  York  they  either  dined  out  or  were 
members  of  a party  given  at  home  by 
Macarthy,  and  on  these  occasions  Sir  Ru- 
fus found  plenty  to  talk  about  with  his 
new  acquaintance.  His  wife  flattered 
herself  lie  was  liked,  he  was  so  hilarious 
and  so  easy.  He  had  a most  apprecia- 
tive manner,  but  she  really  wished  some- 
times that  he  might  have  subdued  his  hi- 
larity a little;  there  were  moments  when 
perhaps  it  looked  as  if  he  took  everything 
in  the  United  States  as  if  it  were  more 
than  all  else  amusing.  She  knew  exact- 
ly how  it  must  privately  affect  Macarthy, 
this  implication  that  it  was  merely  a com- 
ical country;  but,  after  all,  it  was  not 
very  easy  to  say  how  Macarthy  would 
have  preferred  that  a stranger,  or  that 
Sir  Rufus  in  particular,  should  take  the 
great  republic.  A cheerful  view,  yet  un- 
tinged by  the  sense  of  drollery — that 
would  have  been  the  right  thing  if  it 
could  have  been  arrived  at.  At  all  events 
(and  this  was  something  gained),  if  Sir 
Rufus  was  in  his  heart  a pessimist  in  re- 
gard to  things  he  didn't  like,  he  was  not 
superficially  sardonic.  And  then  he  ask- 
ed questions  by  the  million;  and  what 
was  curiosity  but  a homage  ? 

It  will  be  inferred,  and  most  correctly, 
that  Macarthy  Grice  was  not  personally 
in  any  degree,  for  his  brother-in-law,  the 
showman  of  the  exhibition.  He  caused 
him  to  be  conducted,  but  he  didn’t  con- 
duct him.  He  listened  to  his  reports  of 
what  he  had  seen  (it  was  at  breakfast 
mainly  that  these  fresh  intimations 
dropped  from  Sir  Rufus's  lips),  with  very 
much  the  same  cold  patience  (as  if  he 
were  civilly  forciug  his  attention)  with 
which  he  listened  to  Agatha's  persistent 
* anecdotes  of  things  that  had  happened  to 
her  in  England.  Of  course,  with  Sir  Ru- 
fus, there  could  be  no  question  of  persist- 
ence; he  didn't  care  whether  Macarthy 
cared  or  not,  and  he  didn’t  stick  to  this 
everfasting  subject  of  American  institu- 
tions either  to  entertain  him  or  to  enter- 
tain himself— all  he  wanted  was  to  lead 
on  to  further  researches  and  discoveries. 
Macarthy  always  met  him  with  the  same 
response:  “Oh,  So-and-So  is  the  man  to 
tell  you  all  about  that.  If  you  wish,  I 
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will  give  you  a letter  to  him.”  Sir  Ru- 
fus always  wished,  and  certainly  Ma- 
carthy wrote,  a prodigious  number  of  let- 
ters. The  inquiries  and  conclusions  of  his 
visitor  (so  far  as  Sir  Rufus  indulged  in 
the  latter)  all  bore  special  points;  he  was 
careful  to  commit  himself  to  no  crude  gen- 
eralizations. Ho  had  to  remember  that  he 
had  still  the  rest  of  the  country  to  see,  and 
after  a little  discussion  (which  was  con- 
flued  to  Lady  Chasemore  and  her  hus- 
band) it  was  decided  that  he  should  see 
it  without  his  wife,  who  would  await  his 
return  among  her  friends  in  New  York. 
This  arrangement  was  much  to  her  taste, 
but  it  gives  again  the  measure  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  she  had  renounced  her 
early  dream  of  interpreting  the  Western 
world  to  Sir  Rufus.  If  she  was  hot  to  be 
at  his  side  at  the  moment,  on  the  spot,  of 
course  she  couldn’t  interpret — he  would 
get  a tremendous  start  of  her.  In  short, 
by  staying  quietly  with  Macarthy  during 
his  absence  she  almost  gave  up  the  great 
advantage  she  had  hitherto  had  of  know- 
ing more  about  America  than  her  hus- 
band could.  She  liked,  however,  to  feel 
that  she  was  making  a sacrifice— making 
one,  indeed,  both  to  Sir  Rufus  and  to  her 
brother.  The  idea  of  giving  up  some- 
thing for  Macarthy  (she  only  wished  it 
had  been  something  more)  did  her  great 
good — sweetened  the  period  of  her  hus- 
band's absence. 

The  whole  season  had  been  splendid, 
but  at  this  moment  the  golden  days  of  the 
Indian  summer  descended  upon  the  shin- 
ing city,  and  steeped  it  in  a kind  of  fra- 
grant haze.  For  two  or  three  weeks  New 
York  seemed  to  Lady  Chasemore  poetical ; 
the  marble  buildings  looked  yellow  in  the 
sleeping  sunshine,  and  her  native  land  ex- 
hibited, for  the  occasion,  an  atmosphere; 
vague  memories  came  back  to  her  of  her 
younger  years,  of  things  that  had  to  do, 
somehow,  with  the  blurred  brightness  of 
the  late  autumn  in  the  country.  She 
walked  about,  she  walked  irresponsibly 
for  hours;  she  didn't  care,  as  she  had  to 
care  in  London.  She  met  friends  in  the 
streets  and  turned  and  walked  with  them ; 
and  pleasures  as  simple  as  this  acquired 
an  exaggerated  charm  for  her.  She  liked 
walking,  and  as  an  American  girl  had 
indulged  the  taste  freely;  but  in  London 
she  had  no  time  but  to  drive — besides 
which,  there  were  other  tiresome  consid- 
erations. Macarthy  came  home  from  his 
office  earlier,  and  she  went  to  meet  him  in 
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Washington  Square,  and  walked  up  the 
Fifth  Avenue  with  him  in  the  rich  after- 
noon. It  was  many  years  since  she  had 
been  in  New  York,  and  she  found  herself 
taking  a kind  of  personal  interest  in 
changes  and  improvements.  There  were 
houses  she  used  to  know,  where  friends 
had  lived  in  the  old  days,  and  where  they 
lived  no  more  (no  one  in  New  York  seem- 
ed to  her  to  live  where  they  used  to  live), 
which  reminded  her  of  incidents  she  had 
long  ago  forgotten,  which  it  pleased  and 
touched  her  now  to  recall.  Macarthy 
became  very  easy  and  sociable;  he  even 
asked  her  a few  questions  about  her  ar- 
rangements and  habits  in  England,  and 
struck  her  (though  she  had  never  been 
particularly  aware  of  it  before)  as  hav- 
ing had  an  immense  deal  of  American 
humor.  On  one  occasion  he  staid  away 
from  work  altogether  and  took  her  up  the 
Hudson,  on  the  steamer,  to  West  Point — 
an  excursion  in  which  she  found  a pe- 
culiar charm.  Every  day  she  lunched 
intimately  with  a dozen  ladies  at  the 
house  of  one  or  other  of  them. 

In  due  time  Sir  Rufus  returned  from 
Canada,  the  Mississippi,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  California;  he  had  achieved 
marvels  in  the  way  of  traversing  dis- 
tances and  seeing  manners  and  men  with 
rapidity  and  facility.  Everything  had 
been  settled  in  regard  to  their  sailing  for 
England  almost  directly  after  his  return ; 
there  were  only  to  be  two  more  days  in 
New  York,  then  a rush  to  Boston,  follow- 
ed by  another  rush  to  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  Macarthy  made  no  inquiry 
whatever  of  his  brother-in-law  touching 
his  impression  of  the  great  West;  hedidn’t 
even  ask  him  if  he  had  been  favorably 
impressed  with  Canada.  There  would 
not  have  been  much  opportunity,  howev- 
er, for  Sir  Rufus,  on  his  side,  was  ex- 
tremely occupied  with  the  last  things  he 
had  to  do.  He  had  not  even  time,  as 
yet,  to  impart  his  impressions  to  his  wife, 
and  she  forbore  to  interrogate  him,  feel- 
ing that  the  voyage  close  at  hand  would 
afford  abundant  leisure  for  the  history  of 
his  adventures.  For  the  moment  almost 
the  only  light  that  he  threw  upon  them 
was  by  saying  to  Agatha  (not  before  Ma- 
carthy) that  it  was  a pleasure  to  him  to 
see  a handsome  woman  again,  as  he  had 
not  had  that  satisfaction  in  the  course  of 
his  travels.  Lady  Chasemore  wondered, 
exclaimed,  protested,  and  elicited  the  dec- 
laration that,  to  his  sense,  and  in  the  in- 
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terior  at  least,  the  beauty  of  the  women 
was,  like  a great  many  other  things,  a 
gigantic  American  fraud.  Sir  Rufus  had 
looked  for  it  in  vain — he  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  had,  in  the  course  of  ex- 
tensive wanderings  about  the  world,  seen 
no  female  type  on  the  whole  less  to  his 
taste  than  that  of  the  ladies  in  whose  so- 
ciety, in  hundreds  (there  was  no  paucity 
of  specimens),  in  the  long,  hot,  heaving 
trains,  he  had  traversed  a large  part  of 
the  American  continent.  His  wife  in- 
quired whether  by  chance  he  preferred 
the  young  persons  they  had  (or  at  least 
she  had)  observed  at  Liverpool  the  night 
before  their  departure;  to  which  he  re- 
plied that  they  were  no  doubt  sad  crea- 
tures, but  that  the  looks  of  the  woman 
mattered  only  so  long  as  one  lived  with 
her,  and  he  didn’t  live,  and  never  should 
live,  with  the  daughters  of  that  grimy 
seaport.  With  the  women  in  the  Amer- 
ican cars  he  had  been  living — oh,  tre- 
mendously! and  they  were  deucedly 
plain.  Thereupon  Lady  Chasemore  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  he  didn’t  think  Mrs. 
Eugene  had  beauty,  and  Mrs.  Ripley,  and 
her  sister  Mrs.  Redwood,  and  Mrs.  Long, 
and  several  other  ornaments  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  had  mingled  during 
their  stay  in  New  York.  “Mrs.  Eugene 
is  Mrs.  Eugene,  and  Mrs.  Redwood  is  Mrs. 
Redwood,”  Sir  Rufus  retorted;  “but  the 
women  in  the  cars  weren’t  either,  and  all 
the  women  I saw  were  like  the  women  in 
the  cars.”  “Well,  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  cars,”  said  Lady  Chasemore, 
pensively ; and  she  mentioned  that  it  was 
very  odd  that  during  her  husband’s  ab- 
sence, as  she  roamed  about  New  York, 
she  should  have  made  precisely  the  oppo- 
site reflection,  and  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  pretty  faces.  “Oh,  pretty 
faces,  pretty  faces,  I dare  say!”  But  Sir 
Rufus  had  no  time  to  develop  this  vague 
rejoinder. 

When  they  came  back  from  Washing- 
ton to  sail,  Agatha  told  her  brother  that 
he  was  going  to  write  a book  about  Amer- 
ica; it  was  for  this  he  had  made  so  many 
inquiries  and  taken  so  many  notes.  She 
hadn’t  known  it  before ; it  was  only  while 
they  were  in  Washington  that  he  told  her 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  it.  Some- 
thing he  saw  or  heard  in  Washington 
appeared  to  have  brought  this  resolution 
to  a point.  Lady  Chasemore  privately 
thought  it  rather  a formidable  fact;  her 
husband  had  startled  her  a good  deal  in 
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announcing  his  intention.  She  had  said, 
“Of  course  it  will  be  friendly — you’ll  say 
nice  things?”  And  he  had  replied,  44  My 
poor  child,  they  will  abuse  me  like  a 
pickpocket.”  This  had  scarcely  been  re- 
assuring, and  she  had  had  it  at  heart  to 
probe  the  question  further,  in  the  train, 
after  they  left  Washington.  But  as  it 
happened,  in  the  train,  ail  the  way,  Sir 
Rufus  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
a Democratic  Representative,  whom  he 
had  picked  up  she  didn’t  know  how — very 
certain  he  hadn’t  met  him  at  any  respect- 
able house  in  Washington.  They  sat  in 
front  of  her  in  the  car,  with  their  heads 
almost  touching,  and  although  she  was  a 
better  American  than  her  husband,  she 
shouldn’t  have  liked  hers  to  be  so  close 
to  that  of  the  Democratic  Representative. 
Now  of  course  she  knew  that  Sir  Rufus 
was  taking  in  material  for  his  book.  This 
idea  made  her  uncomfortable,  and  she 
would  have  liked  immensely  to  separate 
him  from  his  companion — she  scarcely 
knew  why,  after  all,  except  that  she 
couldn’t  believe  the  Representative  repre- 
sented anything  very  nice.  She  promised 
herself  to  ascertain  thoroughly,  after  they 
should  be  comfortably  settled  in  the  ship, 
the  animus  with  which  the  book  was  to  be 
written.  She  was  a very  good  sailor,  and 
she  liked  to  talk  at  sea ; there  her  husband 
would  not  be  able  to  escape  from  her,  and 
she  foresaw  the  manner  in  which  she 
should  catechise  him.  It  exercised  her 
greatly  in  advance,  and  she  was  more  agi- 
tated than  she  could  easily  have  express- 
ed by  the  whole  question  of  the  book. 
Meanwhile,  however,  she  was  careful  not 
to  show  her  agitation  to  Macarthy.  She 
referred  to  her  husband’s  project  as  casual- 
ly as  possible,  and  the  reason  she  referred 
to  it  was  that  this  seemed  more  loyal — 
more  loyal  to  Macarthy.  If  the  book, 
when  written,  should  attract  attention  by 
the  severity  of  its  criticism  (and  that  by 
many  qualities  it  would  attract  attention 
of  the  widest  character  Lady  Chasemore 
could  not  doubt),  she  should  feel  more 
easy  not  to  have  had  the  air  of  concealing 
from  her  brother  that  such  a work  was  in 
preparation,  which  would  also  be  the  air 
of  having  a bad  conscience  about  it.  It 
was  to  prove  (both  to  herself  and  Macar- 
thy) that  she  had  a good  conscience  that 
she  told  him  of  Sir  Rufus's  design.  The 
habit  of  detachment  from  matters  con- 
nected with  his  brother-in-law’s  activity 
was  strong  in  him,  nevertheless  he  was 
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not  able  to  repress  some  sign  of  emotion 
— he  flushed  very  perceptibly.  Quickly, 
however,  he  recovered  his  appearance  of 
considering  that  the  circumstance  was  one 
in  which  he  could  not  hope  to  interest 
himself  much ; thougli  the  next  moment 
he  observed,  with  a certain  inconsequence, 

“I  am  rather  sorry  to  hear  it.” 

44 Why  are  you  sorry?”  asked  Agatlia. 

She  was  surprised,  and  indeed  gratified, 
that  he  should  commit  himself  even  so 
far  as  to  express  regret.  What  she  had 
supposed  he  would  say,  if  he  should  say 
anything,  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  her 
for  the  information,  but  that  if  it  was 
given  him  with  any  expectation  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  read  the  book,  he 
must  really  let  her  know  that  such  an  ex- 
pectation was  positively  vain.  Sir  Ru- 
fus’s printed  ideas  could  have  no  more 
value  for  him  than  his  spoken  ones. 

“Well,  it  will  be  rather  disagreeable 
for  you,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  ques- 
tion. “Unless,  indeed,  you  don’t  care 
what  he  says.” 

44  But  I do  care.  The  book  will  be  sure 
to  be  very  able.  Do  you  mean  if  it  should 
be  severe— that  would  be  disagreeable  for 
me?  Very  certainly  it  would;  it  would 
put  me  in  a false,  in  a ridiculous,  position, 
and  I don’t  see  how  I should  bear  it,” 
Lady  Chasemore  went  on,  feeling  that  her 
candor  was  generous,  and  wishing  it  to 
be.  44  But  I sha’n’t  allow  it  to  be  severe. 

To  prevent  that,  if  it’s  necessary,  I will 
write  every  word  of  it  myself.” 

She  laughed  as  she  made  this  declara- 
tion, but  there  was  nothing  in  Macarthy’s 
face  to  show  that  he  could  lend  himself  to 
a mirthful  treatment  of  the  question.  “I 
think  an  Englishman  had  better  look  at 
home,”  he  said,  44  and  if  he  does  so  I don’t 
easily  see  how  the  occupation  should  leave 
him  any  leisure  or  any  assurance  for 
reading  lectures  to  other  nations.  The 
self-complacency  of  your  husband’s  coun- 
trymen is  colossal  and  imperturbable. 

Still,  with  the  tight  place  they  find  them- 
selves in  to-day,  and  with  the  judgment 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  upon  them  being 
what  it  is,  it’s  grotesque  to  see  them  still 
sitting  in  their  old  judgment-seat,  and 
pronouncing  upon  the  shortcomings  of 
people  who  are  full  of  the  life  that  has 
so  long  since  left  them”  Macarthy  Grice 
spoke  slowly,  mildly,  with  a certain  dry- 
ness, as  if  he  were  delivering  himself  once 
for  all,  and  would  not  return  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  quietness  of  his  manner  made 
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the  words  solemn  for  his  sister,  and  she 
stared  at  him  a moment,  wondering,  as  if 
they  pointed  to  strange  things,  which  she 
had  hitherto  but  imperfectly  apprehended. 

“The  judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
— what  is  that  ?” 

“Why,  that  they  are  simply  finished; 
that  they  don't  count.” 

“Oh,  a nation  must  count  which  pro- 
duces such  men  as  my  husband,”  Agatha 
rejoined,  with  another  laugh.  Macartliy 
was  on  the  point  of  retorting  that  it  count- 
ed as  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world  (that, 
of  course,  was  something),  but  he  check- 
ed himself,  and  she,  moreover,  checked 
him  by  going  on  : “ Why,  Macartliy,  you 
ought  to  come  out  with  a book  yourself 
about  the  English.  You  would  steal  my 
husband’s  thunder.” 

“Nothing  would  induce  me  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort;  I pity  them  too  much.” 

“You  pity  them  1”  Lady  Chasemore 
exclaimed.  “It  would  amuse  my  hus- 
band to  hear  that.” 

“Very  likely,  and  it  would  be  exactly 
a proof  of  what  is  so  pitiable — the  contrast 
between  their  gross  pretensions  and  the 
real  facts  of  their  condition.  They  have 
pressing  upon  them  at  once  every  prob- 
lem, every  source  of  weakness,  every  dan- 
ger, that  can  threaten  the  life  of  a people, 
and  they  have  nothing  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion with  but  their  classic  stupidity.” 

“Well,  that  has  been  useful  to  them 
before,”  said  Lady  Chasemore,  smiling. 
Her  smile  was  a little  forced,  and  she  col- 
ored, as  her  brother  had  done  when  she 
first  spoke  to  him.  She  found  it  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  impressed  by  what  he  said, 
and  yet  she  was  vexed  that  she  was,  be- 
cause she  didn't  wish  to  be. 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  saw  some 
warning  in  her  face,  and  continued: 
“Excuse  my  going  so  far.  In  this  last 
month  that  we  have  spent  together,  so 
happily  for  me,  I had  almost  forgotten 
that  you  are  one  of  them.” 

Lady  Chasemore  said  nothing,  and  she 
didn’t  deny  that  she  was  one  of  them.  If 
her  husband’s  country  was  denounced — 
after  all,  he  hadn’t  written  his  book  yet — 
she  felt  as  if  this  would  be  a repudiation  of 
one  of  the  responsibilities  she  had  taken  in 
marrying  him. 

YI. 

The  postman  was  at  the  door  in  Grosve- 
nor  Crescent  when  she  came  back  from 
her  drive;  the  servant  took  the  letters 
from  his  hand  as  she  passed  into  the 


house.  In  the  hall  she  stopped  to  see 
which  of  the  letters  were  for  her ; the  but- 
ler gave  her  two,  and  retained  those  that 
were  for  Sir  Rufus.  She  asked  him  what 
orders  Sir  Rufus  had  given  about  his  let- 
ters, and  he  replied  that  they  were  to  be 
forwarded  up  to  the  following  night. 
This  applied  only  to  letters,  not  to  parcels, 
pamphlets,  and  books.  “But  would  he 
wish  this  to  go,  my  lady  ?”  the  man  asked, 
holding  up  a small  packet;  he  added  that 
it  appeared  to  be  a kind  of  document. 
She  took  it  from  him ; her  eye  had  caught 
a name  printed  on  the  wrapper,  and 
though  she  made  no  great  profession  of 
literature  she  recognized  the  name  as  that 
of  a distinguished  publisher,  and  the  pack- 
et as  a roll  of  proof-sheets.  She  turned 
it  up  and  down  while  the  servant  waited ; 
it  had  quite  a different  look  from  the 
bundles  of  printed  official  papers  which 
the  postman  was  perpetually  leaving,  and 
which,  when  she  scanned  the  array  on  the 
hall  table  in  her  own  interest,  she  recog- 
nized even  at  a distance.  They  were  cer- 
tainly the  sheets,  at  least  the  first,  of  her 
husband's  book — those  of  which  he  had 
said  to  her,  on  the  steamer,  on  the  way 
back  from  New  York  a year  before,  “ My 
dear  child,  when  I, tell  you  that  you  shall 
see  them — every  page  of  them— that  you 
shall  have  complete  control  of  them!” 
Since  she  was  to  have  complete  control  of 
them,  she  began  with  telling  the  butler  not 
to  forward  them— to  lay  them  on  the  hall 
table.  She  went  upstairs  to  dress — she 
was  .dining  out  in  her  husband's  absence 
— and  when  she  came  down  to  re-enter 
her  carriage,  she  saw  the  packet  lying 
where  it  had  been  placed.  So  many 
months  had  passed  that  she  had  ended  by 
forgetting  that  the  book  was  on  the  stocks ; 
nothing  had  happened  to  remind  her  of 
it.  She  had  believed,  indeed,  that  it  was 
not  on  the  stocks,  and  even  that  the  pro- 
ject would  die  a natural  death.  Sir  Rufus 
would  have  no  time  to  carry  it  out — he 
had  returned  from  America  to  find  him- 
self more  than  ever  immersed  in  official 
work — and  if  he  didn’t  put  his  hand  to  it 
within  two  or  three  years,  at  the  very 
most,  he  would  never  do  so  at  all,  for  he 
would  have  lost  the  freshness  of  his  im- 
pressions, on  which  the  success  of  the 
whole  thing  would  depend.  He  had  his 
notes,  of  course,  but  none  the  less  a delay 
would  be  fatal  to  the  production  of  the 
volume  (it  was  to  be  only  a volume,  and 
not  a big  one),  inasmuch  as  by  the  time  it 
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should  be  published  it  would  have  to  en- 
counter the  objection  that  everything 
changed  in  America  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  no  one  wanted  to  know  anything 
about  a dead  past. 

Such  had  been  the  reflections  with 
which  Lady  Chasemore  consoled  herself 
for  the  results  of  those  inquiries  she  had 
promised  herself  in  New  York  to  make 
when  once  she  should  be  ensconced  in  a 
sea  chair  by  her  husband's  side,  and  which 
she  had  in  fact  made,  to  her  no  small  dis- 
composure. Meanwhile,  apparently,  he 
had  stolen  a march  upon  her,  he  had  put 
his  hand  to  The  Modem  Warning  (that 
was  to  be  the  title,  as  she  had  learned  on 
the  ship),  he  had  worked  at  it  in  his  odd 
hours,  he  had  sent  it  to  the  printers,  and 
here  were  the  first-fruits  of  it.  Had  he 
had  a bad  conscience  about  it — was  that 
the  reason  he  had  been  so  quiet?  She 
didn't  believe  much  in  his  bad  conscience, 
for  he  had  been  tremendously,  formidably 
explicit  when  they  talked  the  matter  over ; 
had  let  her  know  as  fully  as  possible  what 
he  intended  to  do.  Then  it  was  that  he 
relieved  himself,  that  in  the  long,  unoccu- 
pied hours  of  their  fine  voyage  (he  was 
in  wonderful  44  form”  at  sea)  he  took  her 
into  the  confidence  of  his  real  impressions 
— made  her  understand  how  things  had 
struck  him  in  the  United  States.  They 
had  not  struck  him  well;  oh  no,  they  had 
not  struck  him  well  at  all  1 But  at  least 
he  had  prepared  her,  and  therefore,  since 
then,  he  had  nothing  to  hide.  It  was 
doubtless  an  accident  that  he  appeared  to 
have  kept  his  work  away  from  her,  for 
sometimes,  in  other  cases,  he  had  paid  her 
intelligence  the  compliment  (was  it  not 
for  that,  in  part,  he  had  married  her  ?)  of 
supposing  that  she  could  enter  into  it.  It 
was  probable  that  in  this  case  he  had 
wanted  first  to  see  for  himself  how  his 
chapters  would  look  in  print.  Very  like- 
ly, even,  he  had  not  written  the  whole 
book,  nor  even  half  of  it;  he  had  only 
written  the  opening  pages,  and  had  them 
“set  up”:  she  remembered  to  have  heard 
him  speak  of  that  as  a very  convenient 
system.  It  would  be  very  convenient  for 
her  as  well,  and  she  should  also  be  made 
interested  in  seeing  how  they  looked. 
On  the  table,  in  their  neat  little  packet, 
they  seemed  half  to  solicit  her,  half  to 
warn  her  off. 

They  were  still  there,  of  course,  when 
she  catne  back  from  her  dinner,  and  this 
time  she  took  possession  of  them.  She 
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carried  them  upstairs,  and  in  her  dress- 
ing-room, when  she  had  been  left  alone, 
in  her  wrapper,  she  sat  down  with  them 
under  the  lamp.  The  packet  lay  in  her 
lap  a long  time,  however,  before  she  de- 
cided to  detach  the  envelop.  Her  hesi- 
tation came  not  from  her  feeling  in  any 
degree  that  this  roll  of  printed  sheets  had 
the  sanctity  of  a letter,  a seal  that  she 
might  not  discreetly  break,  but  from  an 
insurmountable  nervousness  as  to  what 
she  might  find  within.  She  sat  there  for 
an  hour,  with  her  head  resting  on  the 
back  of  her  chair,  and  her  eyes  closed ; but 
she  had  not  fallen  asleep;  Lady  Chase- 
more  was  very  wide-awake  indeed.  She 
was  living  for  the  moment  in  a kind  of 
concentration  of  memory,  thinking  over 
everything  that  had  fallen  from  her  hus- 
band’s lips  after  he  began,  as  I have  said, 
to  relieve  himself.  It  turned  out  that 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  order 
of  society  in  the  United  States  was  even 
less  favorable  than  she  had  reason  to  fear. 
There  were  not  many  things  of  which  he 
had  thought  well,  and  the  few  exceptions 
related  to  the  matters  that  were  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  country,  not  idiosyn- 
crasies of  American  life.  The  idiosyn- 
crasies he  had  held  to  be  one  and  all  de- 
testable. The  whole  spectacle  was  a co- 
lossal warning,  a consummate  illustration 
of  the  horrors  of  democracy.  The  only 
thing  that  had  saved  the  misbegotten  re- 
public as  yet  was  its  margin,  its  geo- 
graphical vastness;  but  that  was  now  dis- 
counted and  exhausted.  For  the  rest,  ev- 
ery democratic  vice  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  could  be  studied  there  sur  le  vif;  he 
couldn't  be  too  thankful  that  he  had  not 
delayed  longer  to  go  over  and  study  it. 

He  had  come  back  with  a head  full  of  les- 
sons and  a heart  fired  with  the  resolve  to 
enforce  them  upon  his  own  people,  who, 
as  Agatha  knew,  bad  begun  to  move  in 
the  same  lamentable  direction.  As  she 
listened  to  him  she  perceived  the  mistake 
she  had  made  in  not  going  to  the  West 
with  him,  for  it  was  from  that  part  of 
the  country  that  he  had  drawn  his  most 
formidable  anecdotes  and  examples.  Of 
these  he  produced  a terrific  array;  he 
spoke  by  book,  he  overflowed  with  facts 
and  figures,  and  his  wife  felt  herself  sub- 
merged by  the  deep,  bitter  waters.  She 
even  felt  what  a pity  it  was  that  she  had 
not  dragged  him  away  from  that  common 
little  Congressman  whom  he  had  stuck 
to  so  iu  the  train  coming  from  Washing- 
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ton;  yet  it  didn’t  matter— a little  more  or 
a little  less— the  whole  affair  had  rubbed 
him  so  the  wrong  way,  exasperated  his 
taste,  confounded  his  traditions.  He 
proved  to  have  disliked  quite  unspeak* 
ably  things  that  she  supposed  he  liked,  to 
have  suffered  acutely  on  occasions  when 
she  thought  he  was  really  pleased.  It 
would  appear  that  there  had  been  no  oc- 
casion, except  once,  sitting  at  dinner  be- 
tween Mrs.  Redwood  and  Mrs.  Eugene, 
when  he  was  really  pleased.  Even  his 
long  chat  with  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressman had  made  him  almost  ill  at  the 
time.  His  wife  could  be  none  the  less 
struck  with  the  ability  which  had  enabled 
him  to  master  so  much  knowledge  in  so 
short  a time ; he  had  not  only  gobbled  up 
facts,  he  had  arranged  them  in  a magni- 
ficent order,  and  she  was  proud  of  his  be- 
ing so  clever,  even  when  he  made  her 
bleed  by  the  way  he  talked.  He  had  had 
no  intention  whatever  of  this,  and  he  was 
as  much  surprised  as  touched  when  she 
broke  out  into  a passionate  appeal  to  him 
not  to  publish  such  horrible  misrepresen- 
tations. She  defended  her  country  with 
exaltation,  and  so  far  as  was  possible  in 
the  face  of  his  own  flood  of  statistics,  of 
anecdotes  of  “lobbying,”  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  public  life,  for  which  she  was  un- 
prepared, endeavoring  to  gainsay  him  in 
the  particulars  as  well  as  in  the  generals. 
She  maintained  that  he  had  seen  every- 
thing wrong,  seen  it  through  the  distor- 
tion of  prejudice,  of  a hostile  tempera- 
ment, in  the  light — or  rather  in  the  dark- 
ness— of  wishing  to  find  weapons  to  worry 
in  England  the  opposite  party.  Of  course 
America  had  its  faults,  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  a much  finer  country  than  any  oth- 
er, finer  even  than  his  clumsy,  congested 
old  England,  where  there  was  plenty  to  do 
to  sweep  the  house  clean,  if  he  would  give 
a little  more  of  his  time  to  that.  Scandals 
for  scandals  she  had  heard  more  since  she 
came  to  England  than  all  the  years  she 
had  lived  at  home.  She  didn’t  quote  Ma- 
carthy  to  him  (she  had  reasons  for  not 
doing  so),  but  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Macarthy  flamed  up  in  her  as  she  spoke. 

Sir  Rufus  smiled  at  her  vehemence;  he 
took  it  in  perfectly  good  part,  though  it 
evidently  left  him  not  a little  astonished. 
He  had  forgotten  that  America  was  hers 
— that  she  had  any  allegiance  but  the  al- 
legiance of  her  marriage.  He  had  made 
her  his  own,  and  being  the  intense  Eng- 
lishman that  he  was,  it  had  never  occurred 
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to  him  to  dcAibt  that  she  now  partook  of 
his  quality  in  the  same  degree  as  himself. 

He  had  assimilated  her,  as  it  were,  com- 
pletely, and  he  had  assumed  that  she  had 
also  assimilated  him,  and  his  country  with 
him— a process  which  would  have  for  its 
consequence  that  the  other  country,  the 
ugly,  vulgar,  superfluous  one,  would  be, 
as  he  mentally  phrased  it  to  himself, 
“shunted.”  That  it  hadn’t  been  was  the 
proof  of  a rather  morbid  sensibility,  which 
tenderness  and  time  would  still  assuage. 

Sir  Rufus  was  tender,  he  reassured  his 
wife  on  the  spot,  in  the  first  place  by  tell- 
ing her  that  she  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  the  United  States  (it  was  astonish- 
ing how  little  many  of  the  people  in  the 
country  itself  knew  about  them),  and  in 
the  second  by  promising  her  that  he  would 
not  print  a word  to  which  her  approval 
should  not  be  expressly  given.  She  should 
countersign  every  page  before  it  went  to 
press,  and  none  should  leave  the  house 
without  her  vis£.  She  wished  to  know 
if  he  possibly  could  have  forgotten — so 
strange  would  it  be— that  she  had  told 
him  long  ago  at  Cadenabbia  how  horri- 
ble it  would  be  to  her  to  find  herself  mar- 
ried to  a man  harboring  evil  thoughts  of 
her  father-land.  He  remembered  this  dec- 
laration perfectly,  and  others  that  had  fol- 
lowed it,  but  was  prepared  to  ask  if  she, 
on  her  side,  recollected  giving  him  notice 
that  she  should  convert  him  into  an  ad- 
mirer of  transatlantic  peculiarities.  She 
had  had  an  excellent  opportunity,  but  she 
had  not  carried  out  her  plan.  He  had  been 
passive  in  her  hands,  she  could  have  done 
what  she  liked  with  him  (hadn’t  he  offer- 
ed, that  night  bjr  the  lake  of  Como,  to 
throw  up  his  career  and  go  and  live  with 
her  in  some  beastly  American  town  ? and 
he  had  really  meant  it — upon  his  honor 
he  had!),  so  that  if  the  conversion  hadn’t 
come  off.  whose  fault  was  it  but  hers  ? 

She  hadn’t  gone  to  work  with  any  sort  of 
earnestness.  At  all  events,  now  it  was 
too  late;  he  had  seen  for  himself — the  im- 
pression was  made.  Two  points  were 
vivid  beyond  the  others  in  Lady  Chase- 
more’s  evocation  of  the  scene  on  the  ship; 
one  was  her  husband’s  insistence  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  the  smallest  animos- 
ity to  the  American  people,  but  had  only 
his  own  English  brothers  in  view,  wished 
only  to  protect  and  save  them,  to  point  a 
certain  moral  as  it  never  had  been  point- 
ed before;  the  other  was  his  pledge  that 
nothing  should  be  made  public  without 
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that  she  was  to  have  dined  out;  but  had 
given  it  up,  countermanding  (he  carriage, 
at  the  last  moment,  and  despatching  a 
note  instead.  On  Sir  Rufus  asking  if  site 
were  ill,  it  was  added  that  she  had  seemed 
rather  poorly,  and  had  not  left  the  house 
since  the  day  before.  A minute  later  he 
found  her  in  her  own  sitting-room,  where 
she  appeared  to  have  been  walking  tip  and 
down.  She  stopped  when  he  entered*  and 
stood  there*  looking  at  him;  shfc  was  in 
her  dressing-gown,  very  pale,  and  she  re- 
ceived him  without  a smile,  lie  went  up  to 
her,  kissed  her,  saw  something  strange  in 
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lier  assent.  As  at  last  she  broke  the  en- 
velop of  the  packet  in  her  lap  she  wonder- 
ed how  much  she  should  find  to  assent  to. 
More,  perhaps,  than  a third  person,  judg- 
ing the  case,  would  have  expected ; for  af- 
ter what  had  passed  between  them.  Sir  Ru- 
fus must  have  taken  great  pains  to  tone 
down  his  opinions — or  at  least  the  expres- 
sion of  them. 

m 

He  came  back  to  Grosverior  Place  the 
next  evening,  very  late,  and  on  asking  for 
his  wife,  was  told  that  she  was  in  her  apart- 
ments. He  was  furthermore  informed 
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her  eyes,  and  asked,  with  eagerness,  if  she 
had  been  suffering.  4 4 Yes,  yes,”  she  said, 
“but  I have  not  been  ill,”  and  the  next 
moment  flung  herself  upon  his  neck  and 
buried  her  face  there,  sobbing,  yet  at  the 
same  time  stifling  her  sobs.  Inarticulate 
words  were  mingled  with  them,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a moment  he  understood 
that  she  was  saying,  “How  could  you  ? 
ah,  how  could  you  ?”  He  failed  to  un- 
derstand her  allusion,  and  while  he  was 
still  in  the  dark,  she  recovered  herself  and 
broke  away  from  him.  She  went  quick- 
ly to  a drawer  and  possessed  herself  of 
some  papers,  which  she  held  out  to  him, 
this  time  without  meeting  his  eyes. 

4 1 Please  take  them  away — take  them  away 
forever.  It’s  your  book — the  things  from 
the  printers.  I saw  them  on  the  table — I 
guessed  what  they  were — I opened  them 
to  see.  I read  them — I read  them.  Please 
take  them  away.” 

He  had  by  this  time  become  aware  that, 
even  though  she  had  flung  herself  upon 
his  breast,  his  wife  was  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  the  deepest  reproach,  an  exquisite 
sense  of  injury.  When  he  first  saw  the 
papers  he  did  not  recognize  his  book:  it 
had  not  been  in  his  mind.  He  took  them 
from  her  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder, 
accompanied  by  a laugh  which  was  meant 
in  kindness,  and  turned  them  over,  glan- 
cing at  page  after  page.  Disconcerted  as 
he  was  at  the  condition  in  which  Agatha 
presented  herself,  he  was  still  accessible 
to  that  agreeable  ti filiation  which  a man 
feels  on  seeing  his  prose,  and  still  more 
his  verse,  “set  up.”  Sir  Rufus  had  been 
quoted  and  reported  by  the  newspapers, 
and  had  put  into  circulation  several  little 
pamphlets,  but  this  was  his  first  contribu- 
tion to  the  regular  literature  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  publishers  had  given  him  a 
very  handsome  page.  Its  striking  beauty 
held  him  a moment,  then  his  eyes  passed 
back  to  his  wife,  who,  with  her  grand, 
cold,  wounded  air,  was  also  very  hand- 
some. “My  dear  girl,  do  you  think  me 
an  awful  brute?  have  I made  you  ill  ?”  he 
asked.  He  declared  that  he  had  no  idea 
that  lie  had  gone  so  far  as  to  shock  her; 
lie  had  left  out  such  a lot;  he  had  tried  to 
keep  the  sting  out  of  everything;  lie  had 
made  it  all  butter  and  honey.  But  he 
begged  her  not  to  get  into  a state;  he 
would  go  over  the  whole  tiling  with  her 
if  she  liked — make  any  changes  she  should 
require.  It  would  spoil  the  book,  but  he 
would  rather  do  that  than  spoil  her  love- 
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ly  temper.  It  was  in  a highly  jocular 
manner  that  he  made  this  allusion  to  her 
temper,  and  it  was  impressed  upon  her 
that  he  was  not  too  much  discomposed  by 
her  discomposure  to  be  able  to  joke.  She 
took  notice  of  two  things:  the  first  of 
which  was  that  he  had  a perfectly  good 
conscience,  and  that  no  accusing  eye  that 
might  have  been  turned  upon  him  would 
have  made  him  change  color.  He  had 
no  sense  that  he  had  broken  faith  with 
her,  and  he  really  thought  his  horrible 
book  was  very  mild.  He  spoke  the  sim- 
ple truth  in  saying  that  for  her  sake  he 
had  endeavored  to  qualify  his  strictures, 
and  strange  as  it  might  appear,  he  honest- 
ly believed  he  had  succeeded.  Later,  at 
other  times,  Agatha  wondered  what  he 
would  have  written  if  he  had  felt  himself 
free.  What  she  observed  in  the  second 
place  was  that  though  he  saw  she  was 
much  upset,  he  didn’t  in  the  least  sound 
the  depth  of  her  distress,  or,  as  she  herself 
would  have  said,  of  her  shame.  He  nev- 
er would — he  never  would;  he  couldn’t 
enter  into  her  feelings,  because  he  couldn’t 
believe  in  them;  they  could  only  strike 
him  as  exaggerated  and  factitious.  He 
had  given  her  a country,  a magnificent 
one,  and  why  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  was  she  making  him  a scene  about 
another?  With  the  simplest  form  of  the 
national  consciousness  a wortian  had  more 
than  the  tenor  of  the  feminine  existence 
and  the  scope  of  her  responsibilities  de- 
manded : what,  therefore,  was  this  morbid 
fancy  of  his  wife’s  to  give  it  in  her  own 
case  an  indefinite  extension  ? 

When  he  accused  her  of  being  morbid, 
it  was  very  simple  for  her  to  deny  it  ut- 
terly, and  to  express  her  astonishment  at 
his  being  able  to  allow  so  little  for  her 
just  susceptibility.  He  couldn’t  take  it 
seriously  that  she  had  American  feelings; 
he  couldn’t  believe  that  it  would  make  a 
terrible  difference  in  her  happiness  to  go- 
about  the  world  as  the  wife,  the  cynical, 
consenting  wife,  of  the  author  of  a blow 
dealt  with  that  brutality  at  a breast  to 
which  she  owed  filial  honor.  She  didn’t 
say  to  him  that  she  should  never  hold 
her  head  up  before  Macarthy  again  (her 
strength  had  been  that  hitherto,  as  against 
Macarthy,  she  was  perfectly  straight),  but 
it  was  in  a great  degree  the  prefigurement 
of  her  brothers  cold,  life-long  scorn  that 
had  kindled  in  her,  while  she  awaited  her 
husband’s  return,  the  passion  with  which 
she  now  protested.  He  would  never  read 
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The  Modem  Warning , but  he  would  hear 
all  about  it,  he  would  meet  it  in  the  news- 
papers, in  every  one’s  talk ; the  very 
voices  of  the  air  would  distil  the  worst 
pages  into  his  ear,  and  make  the  scandal 
of  the  participation  even  greater  than — 
as  Heaven  knew — it  would  deserve  to  be. 
She  thought  of  the  month  of  renewed  ten- 
derness, of  happy,  pure  impressions,  that 
she  had  spent  a year  before  in  the  midst 
of  American  kindness  and  memories  more 
innocent  than  her  visions  of  to-day,  and 
the  effect  of  this  retrospect  was  galling  in 
the  face  of  her  possible  shame.  Shame — 
shame.  She  repeated  that  word  to  Sir 
Rufus  in  a tone  which  made  him  stare, 
as  if  it  dawned  upon  him  that  her  reason 
was  perhaps  deserting  her.  That  shame 
should  attach  itself  to  his  wife  in  conse- 
quence of  any  behavior  of  his  was  an 
idea  that  he  had  to  make  a very  consider- 
able effort  to  embrace,  and  while  his  can- 
dor betrayed  it,  his  wife  was  touched,  even 
through  her  resentment,  by  seeing  that 
she  had  not  made  him  angry.  He  thought 
she  was  strangely  unreasonable,  but  he 
was  determined  not,  on  his  own  side,  to 
fall  into  that  vice.  She  was  silent  about 
Macarthy,  because  Sir  Rufus  had  accused 
her  before  her  marriage  of  being  afraid 
of  him,  and  she  had  then  resolved  never 
again  to  incur  such  a taunt;  but  before 
things  had  gone  much  further  between 
them  she  reminded  her  husband  that  she 
had  Irish  blood,  the  blood  of  the  people, 
in  her  veins,  and  that  he  must  take  that 
into  account  in  measuring  the  provocation 
he  might  think  it  safe  to  heap  upon  her. 
She  was  far  from  being  a fanatic  on  this 
subject,  as  he  knew,  but  when  America 
was  made  out  to  be  an  object  of  holy  hor- 
ror to  virtuous  England,  she  could  not 
but  remember  that  millions  of  her  Celtic 
cousins  had  found  refuge  there  from  the 
blessed  English  dispensation, and  be  struck 
with  his  recklessness  in  challenging  com- 
parisons which  were  better  left  to  sleep. 

When  his  wife  began  to  represent  her- 
self as  Irish,  Sir  Rufus  evidently  thought 
her  “off  her  head”  indeed;  it  was  the 
first  he  had  heard  of  it  since  she  com- 
municated the  mystic  fact  to  him  on  the 
lake  of  Como.  Nevertheless  he  argued 
with  her  for  half  an  hour  as  if  she  were 
sane,  and  before  they  separated  he  made 
her  a liberal  concession,  such  as  only  a per- 
fectly lucid  mind  would  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate. This  was  a simple  indulgence,  at 
the  end  of  their  midnight  discussion;  it 
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was  not  dictated  by  any  recognition  of  his 
having  been  unjust;  for  though  his  wife 
reiterated  this  charge,  with  a sacred  fire 
in  her  eyes  which  made  them  more  beau- 
tiful than  he  had  ever  known  them,  he 
took  his  stand,  in  his  own  stubborn  opin- 
ion, too  firmly  upon  piles  of  evidence,  rev- 
elations of  political  fraud  and  corruption, 
and  the  “whole  tone  of  the  newspapers”  to 
speak  only  of  that.  He  remarked  to  her 
that,  clearly,  he  must  simply  give  way  to 
her  opposition.  If  she  were  going  to  suf- 
fer so  inordinately,  it  settled  the  question. 
The  book  should  not  be  published,  and 
they  would  say  no  more  about  it.  He 
would  put  it  away,  he  would  burn  it  up, 
and  The  Modem  Warning  should  be  as  if 
it  had  never  been.  Amen  lament  Lady 
Chaseraore  accepted  this  sacrifice  with 
eagerness,  although  her  husband  (it  must 
be  added)  did  not  fail  to  place  before  her 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  it.  He  didn’t 
lose  his  temper,  he  was  not  petulant  nor 
spiteful,  he  didn’t  throw  up  his  project 
and  his  vision  of  literary  distinction  in  a 
huff ; but  he  called  her  attention  very  viv- 
idly and  solemnly  to  the  fact  that  in  de- 
ferring to  the  feelings  she  so  uncompro- 
misingly expressed  herenounced  thedream 
of  rendering  a signal  service  to  his  coun- 
try. There  was  a certain  bitterness  in  his 
smile  as  he  told  her  that  her  wish  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  that  could  have 
made  him  throw  away  such  a golden  op- 
portunity. The  rest  of  his  life  would 
never  offer  him  such  another ; but  patriot- 
ism might  go  to  the  dogs  if  only  it  were 
settled  that  she  shouldn’t  have  a grudge. 

He  didn’t  care  what  became  of  poor  old 
England,  if  once  that  precious  result  were 
obtained;  poor  old  England  might  pursue 
impure  delusions  and  rattle  down  hill  as 
fast  as  she  chose,  for  want  of  the  word  his 
voice  would  have  spoken— really  inspired, 
as  he  held  it  to  be,  by  the  justice  of  his 
cause. 

Lady  Chasemore  flattered  herself  that 
they  did  not  part  that  night  iu  acrimony; 
there  was  nothing  of  this  in  the  long  kiss 
which  she  took  from  her  husband's  lips, 
with  wet  eyes,  with  a grateful,  comprehen- 
sive murmur.  It  seemed  to  her  that  no- 
thing could  be  fairer  or  finer  than  their 
mutual  confidence;  her  husband’s  conces- 
sion was  gallant  in  the  extreme;  but  even 
more  than  this  was  it  impressed  upon  her 
that  her  own  affection  was  perfect,  since 
it  could  accept  such  a renunciation  with- 
out a fear  of  the  after- taste.  She  had 
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been  in  love  with  Sir  Rufus  from  the  day 
he  sought  her  hand  at  Cadenabbia,  but 
she  was  never  so  much  in  love  with  him 
as  during  the  weeks  that  immediately 
followed  his  withdrawal  of  his  book.  It, 
was  agreed  between  them  that  neither  of 
them  would  speak  of  the  circumstance 
again,  but  she  at  least,  in  private,  devoted 
an  immense  deal  of  meditation  to  it.  It 
gave  her  a tremendous  reprieve,  lifted  a 
nightmare  off  her  breast,  and  that,  in  turn, 
gave  her  freedom  to  reflect  that  probably 
few  men  would  have  made  such  a grace- 
ful surrender.  She  wanted  him  to  un- 
derstand, or  at  any  rate  she  wanted  to  un- 
derstand herself,  that  in  all  its  particulars 
too  she  thoroughly  appreciated  it;  if  he 
really  couldn’t  conceive  how  she  could 
feel  as  she  did,  it  was  all  the  more  gener- 
ous of  him  to  comply  blindly,  to  take  her 
at  her  word,  little  as  he  could  make  of  it. 
It  did  not  become  less  obvious  to  Lady 
Chasemore,  but  quite  the  contrary,  as 
the  weeks  went  on,  that  The  Modern 
Warning  would  have  been  a masterpiece 
of  its  class.  In  her  room,  that  evening, 
her  husband  had  told  her  that  the  best  of 
him,  intellectually,  had  gone  into  it,  that 
he  believed  he  had  uttered  certain  truths 
there  as  they  never  would  be  uttered  again 
— contributed  his  grain  of  gold  to  the  lim- 
ited sum  of  human  wisdom.  He  had  done 
something  to  help  his  country,  and  then 
— to  please  her — he  had  undone  it.  Above 
all  it  was  delightful  to  her  that  he  had  not 
been  sullen  or  rancorous  about  it,  that  he 
didn’t  make  her  pay  for  his  magnanimity. 
He  didn’t  sigh  or  scowl,  or  take  on  the  air 
of  a domestic  martyr;  lie  came  and  went 
with  his  usual  step  and  his  usual  smile, 
and  remained  to  all  appearance  the  same 
fresh-colored,  decided,  accomplished  high 
official. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I find  it  difficult  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  Lady  Chasemore 
began  to  feel  at  the  end  of  a few  months 
that  their  difficulties  had,  after  all,  not  be- 
come the  mere  reminiscence  of  a flurry, 
making  present  security  more  deep. 
What  if  the  flurry  continued,  impalpa- 
bly,  insidiously,  under  the  surface?  She 
thought  there  had  been  no  change,  but 
now  she  suspected  that  there  was  at  least  a 
difference.  She  had  read  Tennyson,  and 
she  knew  the  famous  phrase  about  the 
little  rift  within  the  lute.  It  came  back 
to  her  with  a larger  meaning,  it  haunted 
her  at  last,  and  she  asked  herself  whether, 
when  she  accepted  her  husband's  relin- 


quishment, it  had  been  her  happiness  and 
liis  that  she  staked  and  threw  away.  In 
the  light  of  this  fear  she  struck  herself  as 
having  lived  in  a fool's  paradise — a mis- 
fortune from  which  she  had  ever  prayed 
to  be  delivered.  She  wanted  in  every  sit- 
uation to  know  the  worst,  and  in  this  case 
she  had  not  known  it;  at  least  she  knew 
it  only  now,  in  the  shape  of  the  formi- 
dable fact  that  Sir  Rufus’s  outward  good 
manners  misrepresented  his  real  reaction. 
At  present  she  began,  anxiously,  brood- 
ingly,  to  take  this  reaction  for  granted, 
and  to  see  signs  of  it  in  the  very  things 
which  she  had  regarded  at  first  as  signs 
of  resignation.  She  secretly  watched  his 
face;  she  privately  counted  his  words. 
When  she  began  to  do  this  it  was  no  very 
long  time  before  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  latter  had  become  much  fewer, 
that  Sir  Rufus  talked  to  her  very  much 
less  than  he  had  done  of  old.  He  took  no 
revenge,  but  he  was  cold,  and  in  his  cold- 
ness there  was  something  horribly  inevi- 
table. He  looked  at  her  less  and  less, 
whereas  formerly  his  eyes  had  had  no 
more  agreeable  occupation.  She  tried  to 
teach  herself  that  her  suspicions  were  wo- 
ven of  air,  and  were  an  injury  to  a just 
man’s  character ; she  remembered  that  Sir 
Rufus  had  told  her  she  was  morbid,  and 
if  the  charge  had  not  been  true  at  the 
time,  it  might  very  well  be  true  now.  But 
the  effect  of  this  reflection  was  only  to 
suggest  to  her  that  Sir  Rufus  himself  was 
morbid,  and  that  her  behavior  had  made 
him  so.  It  was  the  last  thing  that  would 
be  in  his  nature,  but  she  had  subjected 
that  nature  to  a most  unnatural  strain. 
He  was  feeling  it  now;  he  was  feeling 
that  he  had  failed  in  the  duty  of  a good 
citizen : a good  citizen  being  what  he  had 
ever  most  earnestly  proposed  to  himself 
to  be.  Lady  Chasemore  pictured  to  her- 
self that  his  cheek  burned  for  this  when 
it  was  turned  away  from  her — that  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  shame  in  the  watch- 
es of  the  night.  Then  it  came  over  her 
with  unspeakable  bitterness  that  there  had 
been  no  real  solution  of  their  difficulty; 
that  it  was  too  great  to  be  settled  by  so 
simple  an  arrangement  as  that — an  ar- 
rangement too  primitive  for  a complicated 
world.  Nothing  was  less  simple  than  to 
bury  one's  gold  and  live  without  the  in- 
terest. It  is  a singular  circumstance,  and 
suggesting  perhaps  a perversion  of  the  im- 
agination under  the  influence  of  distress, 
but  Lady  Chasemore  at  this  time  found 
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herself  thinking’  with  a kind  of  baffled 
pride  of  the  merits  of  The  Modern  Warn- 
ing as  a literary  composition,  a political 
essay.  It  would  have  been  dreadful  for 
her,  but  at  least  it  would  have  been  su- 
perb, and  that  was  what  was,  naturally 
enough,  present  to  the  defeated  author  as 
he  tossed  through  the  sleepless  hours.  She 
determined  at  last  to  question  him,  to  con- 
fess her  fears,  to  make  him  tell  her  whether 
his  weakness — if  he  considered  it  a weak- 
ness— really  did  rankle;  though  when  he 
made  the  sacrifice  months  before  (nearly 
a year  had  come  round),  he  let  her  know 
that  he  wished  the  subject  buried  between 
them  for  evermore.  She  approached  it 
with  some  trepidation,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  looked  at  her  as  she  stammered 
out  her  inquiry  was  not  such  as  to  make 
the  effort  easier.  He  waited  in  silence 
till  she  had  expressed  herself  as  she  best 
could,  without  helping  her,  without  show- 
ing that  he  guessed  her  trouble,  her  need 
to  be  assured  that  he  didn’t  feel  her  to 
have  been  cruel.  Did  he? — did  he?  that 
was  what  she  wanted  to  be  certain  of. 
Sir  Rufus’s  answer  was  in  itself  a ques- 
tion; he  demanded  what  she  meant  by 
imputing  to  him  such  hypocrisy,  such  bad 
faith.  What  did  she  take  him  for,  and 
what  right  had  he  given  her  to  make  a 
new  scene,  when  he  flattered  himself  the 
last  pretext  had  been  removed  ? If  he  had 
been  dissatisfied,  she  might  be  very  sure 
he  would  have  told  her  so;  and  as  he 
hadn’t  told  her,  she  might  pay  him  the 
compliment  to  believe  he  was  honest. 
He  expressed  the  hope — and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  was  stern  with  her — that 
this  would  be  the  last  endeavor  on  her 
part  to  revive  an  odious  topic.  His  stern- 
ness was  of  no  avail;  it  neither  wounded 
her  nor  comforted  her;  it  only  had  the  ef- 
fect of  making  her  perfectly  sure  that  he 
suffered,  and  that  he  regarded  himself  as 
a kind  of  traitor.  He  was  one  more  in 
the  long  list  of  those  whom  a woman  had 
ruined,  who  had  sold  themselves,  sold 
their  honor  and  the  commonwealth,  for 
a fair  face,  a quiet  life,  a show  of  tears, 
a bribe  of  caresses.  The  vision  of  this 
smothered  pain,  which  he  tried  to  carry 
off  as  a gentleman  should,  only  minister- 
ed to  the  love  she  had  ever  borne  him,  the 
love  that  had  the  power  originally  to 
throw  her  into  his  arms  in  the  face  of 
an  opposing  force.  As  month  followed 
month,  all  her  nature  centred  itself  in  this 
feeling;  she  loved  him  more  than  ever, 
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and  yet  she  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
most  tormenting  thing  that  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  him.  This  was  a tragic  contra- 
diction, impossible  to  bear,  and  she  sat 
staring  at  it  with  tears  of  rage. 

One  day  she  had  occasion  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  received  a letter  from  Ma- 
carthy,  who  announced  that  he  should 
soon  sail  for  Europe,  even  intimated  that 
he  should  spend  two  or  three  weeks  in 
London.  He  had  been  overworked,  it 
was  years  since  he  had  had  a proper  holi- 
day, and  the  doctor  threatened  him  with 
nervous  prostration  if  he  didn’t  very  soon 
break  off  everything.  His  sister  had  a 
vision  of  his  reason  for  offering  to  let 
her  see  him  in  England;  it  was  a piece 
of  appreciation,  on  Macarthy’s  part,  a re- 
ward for  their  having  behaved — that  is, 
for  Si  r Rufus’s  having  behaved — apparent- 
ly under  her  influence,  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.  He  had  the  good 
taste  not  to  bring  out  his  insolent  book, 

&nd  Macarthy  gave  this  little  sign,  the 
most  mollified  thing  he  had  done  as  yet, 
that  he  noticed.  If  Lady  Chasemore  had 
not  at  this  moment  been  thinking  of 
something  else,  it  might  have  occurred  to 
her  that  nervous  prostration  in  her  bro- 
ther’s organism  had  alreadj^  set  in.  The 
prospect  of  his  visit  held  Sir  Rufus’s  at- 
tention very  briefly,  and  in  a few  minutes 
Agatha  herself  ceased  to  dwell  upon  it. 
Suddenly,  illogically,  fantastically,  she 
could  not  have  told  why,  at  that  moment 
and  iq  that  place,  for  she  had  had  no  such 
intention  when  she  came  into  the  room, 
she  broke  out:  “My  own  darling,  do  you 
know  what  has  come  over  me  ? I have 
changed  entirely — I see  it  differently;  I 
want  you  to  publish  that  grand  thing. ” 

And  she  stood  there  smiling  at  him,  ex- 
pressing the  transformation  of  her  feel- 
ing so  well  that  he  might  have  been  for- 
given for  not  doubting  it. 

Nevertheless  he  did  doubt  it,  especially 
at  first.  But  she  repeated,  she  pressed, 
she  insisted ; once  she  had  spoken  in  this 
sense,  she  abounded  and  overflowed.  It 
went  on  for  several  days  (he  had  begun 
by  refusing  to  listen  to  her,  for  even  in 
touching  the  question  she  had  violated 
his  solemn  injunction),  and  by  the  end  of 
a week  she  persuaded  him  that  she  had 
really  come  round.  She  was  extremely 
ingenious  and  plausible  in  tracing  the 
process  by  which  she  had  done  so,  and 
she  drew  from  him  the  confession  (they 
kissed  a great  deal  after  it  was  made) 
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that  the  manuscript  of  The  Modern 
Warning  had  not  been  destroyed  at  all, 
but  was  safely  locked  up  in  a cabinet,  to- 
gether with  the  interrupted  proofs.  She 
doubtless  placed  her  tergiversation  in  a 
more  natural  light  than  her  biographer 
has  been  able  to  do;  he,  however,  will 
spare  the  reader  the  exertion  of  following 
the  impalpable  clew  which  leads  to  the 
heart  of  the  labyrinth.  A month  was 
still  to  elapse  before  Macarthy  would 
show  himself,  and  during  this  time  she 
had  the  leisure  and  freedom  of  mind  to 
consider  the  sort  of  face  with  which  she 
should  meet  him,  her  husband  having 
virtually  promised  that  he  would  send 
the  book  back  to  the  printers.  Now,  of 
course,  she  renounced  all  pretension  of 
censureship;  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  it  might  be  whatever  he  liked;  she 
gave  him  formal  notice  that  she  should 
not  even  look  at  it  after  it  was  printed. 
It  was  his  affair  altogether  now — it  had 
ceased  to  be  hers.  A hard  crust  had 
formed  itself,  in  the  course  of  a year,  over 
a sensibility  that  was  once  so  tender;  this 
she  admitted  was  very  strange,  but  it 
would  be  stranger  still  if  (with  the  value 
that  he  had  originally  set  upon  his  op- 
portunity) he  should  fail  to  feel  that  he 
might  throw  his  weight  upon  it.  In  this 
case  the  morbidness  would  be  on  his  side. 
Several  times,  during  the  period  that  pre- 
ceded Macarthy’s  arrival,  Lady  Chase- 
more  saw  on  the  table  in  the  hall  little 
packets  which  reminded  her  of  the  roll  of 
proofs  she  had  opened  that  e veiling  in 
her  room.  Her  courage  never  failed  her, 
and  an  observer  of  her  present  relations 
with  her  husband  might  easily  have  been 
excused  for  believing  that  the  solution 
which  at  one  time  appeared  so  illusory 
was  now  substantial  and  complete.  Sir 
Rufus  was  immensely  taken  up  with  the 
resumption  of  his  task;  the  revision  of 
his  original  pages  went  forward  the  more 
rapidly  that  in  fact,  though  his  wife  was 
unaware  of  it,  they  had  repeatedly  been 
in  his  hands  since  he  put  them  away.  He 
had  retouched  and  amended  them,  by  tbe 
midnight  lamp,  disinterestedly,  platon- 
ically,  hypothetically,  and  the  altera- 
tions and  improvements  which  suggest 
themselves  when  a work  is  laid  by  to 
ripen,  like  a row  of  pears  on  a shelf,  start- 
ed into  life  and  liberty.  Sir  Rufus  was 
as  happy  as  a man  who,  after  having  been 
obliged  for  a long  time  to  entertain  a 
passion  in  secret,  finds  it  recognized  and 


legitimated,  finds  that  the  obstacles  are 
removed,  and  he  may  conduct  his  beloved 
to  the  altar. 

Nevertheless,  when  Macarthy  Grice 
alighted  at  the  door  of  his  sister's  house — 
he  had  assented  at  the  last  to  her  urgent 
request  that  he  would  make  it  his  habita- 
tion during  his  stay  in  London — he  stepped 
into  an  atmosphere  of  sudden  alarm  and 
dismay.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  a 
couple  of  hours  before  dinner,  and  it  so 
happened  that  Sir  Rufus  drove  up  at  the 
moment  the  American  traveller  issued 
from  the  carriage  that  had  been  sent  for 
him.  The  two  men  exchanged  greetings 
on  the  steps  of  the  house,  but  in  the  next 
breath  Macarthy's  host  asked  what  had 
become  of  Agatha,  whether  she  had  not 
gone  to  the  station  to  meet  him,  as  she 
had  announced  at  noon,  when  Sir  Rufus 
saw  her  last,  that  she  intended. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  not  accom- 
panied the  carriage;  Macarthy  had  been 
met  only  by  one  of  the  servants,  who  had 
been  with  the  Chasemores  to  America,  aud 
was  therefore  in  a position  to  recognize" 
him.  This  functionary  said  to  Sir  Rufus 
that  her  ladyship  had  sent  him  down 
word,  an  hour  before  the  carriage  started, 
that  she  had  altered  her  intention,  and  he 
was  to  go  on  without  her.  By  this  time 
the  door  of  the  house  had  been  thrown 
open  ; the  butler  and  the  other  footman 
had  come  to  the  front.  They  had  not, 
however,  their  usual  perpendicular  de- 
meanor, and  the  master’s  eye  immediately 
saw  that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  house.  This  apprehension  was  con- 
firmed by  the  butler  on  the  instant,  before 
he  had  time  to  ask  a question.  “We  are 
afraid  her  ladyship  is  ill,  sir;  rather  seri- 
ously, sir;  we  have  but  this  moment  dis- 
covered it,  sir;  her  maid  is  with  her,  sir, 
and  the  other  women.” 

Sir  Rufus  started ; he  paused  but  a single 
instant,  looking  from  one  of  the  men  to 
the  other.  Their  faces  were  very  white; 
they  had  a strange,  scared  expression. 

44  What  do  you  mean  by  rather  seriously  ? 

— what  the  devil  has  happened  ?”  But  he 
had  sprung  to  the  stairs — he  was  half-way 
up  before  they  could  answer. 

44  You  had  better  go  up,  sir,  really,” 
said  the  butler,  to  Macarthy,  who  was 
planted  there,  and  had  turned  as  white  as 
himself;  44  we  are  afraid  she  has  taken 
something.” 

“Taken  something?” 

“By  mistake,  sir,  you  know,  sir,”  qua- 
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vered  the  footman,  looking  at  his  compan- 
ion. There  were  tears  in  the  footman’s 
eyes.  Macarthy  felt  sick. 

“And  there's  no  doctor?  You  dou’t 
send  ? You  stand  gaping  ?” 

“We  are  going,  sir — we  have  already 
gone  l1  * cried  both  the  men  together.  4 4 He’ll 
come  from  the  hospital,  round  the  corner; 
he'll  be  here  by  the  time  you’re  upstairs. 
It  was  but  this  very  moment,  sir,  just  be- 
fore you  rang  the  bell,”  one  of  them  went 
on.  The  footman  who  had  come  with 
Macarthy  from  Euston  dashed  out  of  the 
house,  and  he  himself  followed  the  direc- 
tion his  brother-in-law  had  taken.  The 
butler  was  with  him,  saying  he  didn’t 
know  what — that  it  was  only  while  they 
were  waiting — that  it  would  be  a stroke 
for  Sir  Rufus.  He  got  before  him,  on  the 
upper  landing;  he  led  the  way  to  Lady 
Chasemore’s  room,  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  revealing  a horrible  hush,  and,  be- 
yond the  interior,  a flurried,  gasping  flight 
of  female  domestics.  Sir  Rufus  was  there, 
he  was  at  the  bed  still ; he  had  cleared  the 
room ; two  of  the  women  had  remained, 
they  had  hold  of  Lady  Chasemore,  who 
lay  there  passive,  with  a lifeless  arm  that 
caught  Macarthv’s  eye — calling  her,  chaf- 
ing her, pushing  eacliother,  saying  that  she 
would  come  to  in  a minute.  Sir  Rufus  had 
apparently  been  staringat  his  wife  in  stupe- 
faction and  horror,  but  as  Macarthy  came 
to  the  bed  he  caught  her  up  in  his  arms, 
pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  and  the  Amer- 
ican visitor  met  his  face,  glaring  at  him 
over  her  shoulder,  convulsed  and  trans- 
formed. 14  She  has  taken  something,  but 
only  by  mistake;”  he  was  conscious  that 
the  butler  was  saying  that  again,  behind 
him,  in  his  ears. 

“My  God,  you  have  killed  her!  it’s 
your  infernal  work !”  cried  Sir  Rufus,  in 
a voice  that  matched  his  terrible  face. 


was  a faint— for  the  very  pleasure— that 
her  ladyship  would  come  round.  The  oth- 
er woman  had  picked  up  a little  phial. 
She  thrust  it  at  Macarthy  with  the  bold- 
ness of  their  common  distress,  and  as  he 
took  it  from  her  mechanically  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  empty,  and  had  a 
strange  odor.  He  sniffed  it,  and  with  a 
shout  of  horror  flung  it  away.  He  rush- 
ed at  his  sister,  and  for  a moment  almost 
had  a struggle  with  her  husband  for  the 
possession  of  her  body,  in  which,  as  soon 
as  he  touched  it,  he  felt  the  absence  of 
life.  Then  she  was  in  the  bed  again, 
beautiful,  irresponsive,  inanimate,  and 
they  were  both  beside  her  for  an  instant, 
after  which  Sir  Rufus  broke  away,  and 
staggered  out  of  the  room.  It  seemed  an 
eternity  to  Macarthy  while  he  waited, 
though  it  had  already  come  over  him  that 
he  was  waiting  only  for  something  still 
worse.  The  women  talked,  tried  to  tell 
him  things;  one  of  them  said  something 
about  the  pity  of  his  coming  all  the  way 
from  America  on  purpose.  Agatha  was 
beautiful;  there  was  no  disfigurement. 
The  butler  had  gone  out  with  Sir  Rufus, 
and  he  came  back  with  him,  reappearing 
first,  and  with  the  doctor.  Macarthy 
didn’t  even  heed  what  the  doctor  said.  By 
this  time  he  knew  it  all  for  himself.  He 
flung  himself  into  a chair,  overwhelmed, 
covering  his  face  with  the  cape  of  his  ul- 
ster. The  odor  of  the  little  phial  was  in 
his  nostrils.  He  let  the  doctor  lead  him 
out  without  resistance,  scarcely  with  con- 
sciousness, after  some  minutes. 

Lady  Chasemore  had  taken  something 
—the  doctor  gave  it  a name — but  it  was 
not  by  mistake.  In  the  hall,  down-stairs, 
he  stood  looking  at  Macarthy,  kindly, 
soothingly,  tentatively,  with  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  “Had  she — a — had  she 
some  domestic  grief?”  Macarthy  heard 


“/  have  killed  her  ?”  answered  Macar- 
thy, bewildered  and  appalled. 

“ Your  d d fantastic  opposition — the 

fear  of  meeting  you,”  Sir  Rufus  went  on. 
But  his  words  lost  themselves,  as  he  bent 
over  her  in  violent  kisses  and  impreca- 
tions, in  demands  whether  nothing  could 
be  done,  why  the  doctor  wasn’t  there,  in 
clumsy,  passionate  attempts  to  arouse,  to 
revive. 

4 * Oh,  I am  sure  she  wanted  you  to  come. 
She  was  very  well  this  morning,  sir,”  the 
lady's-maid  broke  out,  to  Macarthy,  con- 
tradicting Sir  Rufus  in  her  fright,  and  pro- 
testing again  that  it  was  nothing;  that  it 
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him  ask.  He  couldn’t  stay  in  the  house 
— not  with  Chasemore.  The  servant  who 
had  brought  him  from  the  station  took 
him  to  a hotel,  with  his  luggage,  in  the  car- 
riage, which  was  still  at  the  door — a hor- 
rible hotel,  where  in  a dismal,  dingy  back 
room,  witli  chimney-pots  outside,  he  spent 
a night  of  unsurpassable  anguish.  He 
could  not  understand,  and  he  howled  to 
himself,  “Why,  why , just  now  ?”  Sir  Ru- 
fus, in  the  other  house,  had  exactly  such 
another  vigil;  it  was  plain  enough  that 
this  was  the  case  when,  the  next  morning, 
became  to  the  hotel.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  Macarthy — he  appeared  to  take  back  his 
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monstrous  words  of  the  evening  before. 
He  made  him  come  back  to  Grosvenor 
Crescent;  he  made  him  spend  three  days 
there,  three  days  during  which  the  two 
men  scarcely  exchanged  a word.  But  the 
rest  of  the  holiday  that  Macarthy  had 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
was  passed  upon  the  Continent, with  little 


present  evidence  that  he  should  find  what 
he  had  sought.  The  Modem  Warning 
has  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  may 
still  appear.  This  doubtless  will  depend 
upon  whether,  this  time,  the  sheets  have 
really  been  destroyed  — buried  in  Lady 
Chasemore’s  grave,  or  only  put  back  into 
the  cabinet. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 


BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 
IV. — CHICAGO. 


deconto  $aper. 


THE  country  gets  its  impression  of 
Chicago  largely  from  the  Chicago 
newspapers.  In  my  observation,  the  im- 
pression is  wrong.  The  press  is  able,  vig- 
orous, voluminous,  full  of  enterprise, 
alert,  spirited;  its  news  columns  are  mar- 
vellous in  quantity,  if  not  in  quality; 
nowhere  are  important  events,  public 
meetings,  and  demonstrations  more  fully, 
graphically,  and  satisfactorily  reported; 
it  has  keen  and  competent  writers  in  sev- 
eral departments  of  criticism— theatrical, 
musical,  and  occasionally  literary;  inde- 
pendence, with  less  of  personal  bias  than 
in  some  other  cities;  the  editorial  pages 
of  most  of  the  newspapers  are  bright, 
sparkling,  witty,  not  seldom  spiced  with 
knowing  drollery,  and  strong,  vivid,  well- 
informed  and  well-written,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  public  questions,  with  an  allow- 
ance always  to  be  made  for  the  “ personal 
equation”  in  dealing  with  particular  men 
and  measures — as  little  provincial  in  this 
respect  as  any  press  in  the  country. 

But  it  lacks  tone,  elevation  of  purpose; 
it  represents  to  the  world  the  inferior  ele- 
ments of  a great  city  rather  than  the  bet- 
ter, under  a mistaken  notion  in  the  press 
and  the  public,  not  confined  to  Chicago, 
as  to  what  is  “news.”  It  cannot  escape 
the  charge  of  being  highly  sensational; 
that  is,  the  elevation  into  notoriety  of 
mean  persons  and  mean  events  by  every 
rhetorical  and  pictorial  device.  Day  af- 
ter day  the  leading  news,  the  most  dis- 
played aud  most  conspicuous,  will  be  of 
vulgar  men  and  women,  and  all  the  more 
expanded  if  it  have  in  it  a spice  of  scan- 
dal. This  sort  of  reading  creates  a dis- 
eased appetite,  which  requires  a stronger 
dose  daily  to  satisfy.  And  people  who 
read  it  lose  their  relish  for  the  higher, 
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more  decent,  if  less  piquant,  news  of  the 
world.  Of  course  the  Chicago  newspa- 
pers are  not  by  any  means  alone  in  this 
course;  it  is  a disease  of  the  time.  Even 
New  York  has  recently  imitated  success- 
fully this  feature  of  what  is  called  West- 
ern journalism. 

But  it  is  largely  from  the  Chicago 
newspapers  that  the  impression  has  gone 
abroad  that  the  city  is  pre-eminent  in  di- 
vorces, pre-eminent  in  scandals,  that  its 
society  is  fast,  that  it  is  vulgar  and  preten- 
tious, that  its  tone  is  “shoddy,”  an(f  its 
culture  a sham.  The  laws  of  Illinois  iu 
regard  to  divorces  are  not  more  lax  than 
in  some  Eastern  States,  and  divorces  are 
not  more  numerous  there  of  residents  (ac- 
cording to  population)  than  in  some  East- 
ern towns;  but  while  the  press  of  the  lat- 
ter give  merely  an  official  line  to  the 
court  separations,  the  Chicago  papers  pa- 
rade all  the  details,  and  illustrate  them 
with  pictures.  Many  people  go  there  to 
get  divorces,  because  they  avoid  scandal 
at  their  homes,  and  because  the  Chicago 
courts  offer  unusual  facilities  in  being 
open  every  month  in  the  year.  Chicago 
has  a young,  mobile  population,  an  im- 
mense foreign  brutal  element.  I watch- 
ed for  some  weeks  the  daily  reports  of  di- 
vorces and  scandals.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception they  related  to  the  lower,  not  to 
say  the  more  vulgar,  portions  of  social 
life.  In  several  years  the  city  has  had,  I 
believe,  only  two  causes  cel&bres  in  what 
is  called  good  society— a remarkable  rec- 
ord for  a city  of  its  size.  Of  course  a city 
of  this  magnitude  aud  mobility  is  not  free 
from  vice  and  immorality  and  fast  living; 
but  I am  compelled  to  record  the  deliber- 
ate opinion,  formed  on  a good  deal  of  ob- 
servation and  inquiry,  that  the  moral  tone 
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in  Chicago  society,  in  all  the  well-to-do 
industrious  classes  which  give  the  town 
its  distinctive  character,  is  purer  and 
higher  than  in  any  other  city  of  its  size 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  and  purer 
than  in  many  much  smaller.  The  tone 
is  not  so  fast,  public  opinion  is  more  re- 
strictive, and  women  take,  and  are  dis- 
posed to,  take,  less  latitude  in  conduct. 
This  was  not  my  impression  from  the 
newspapers.  But  it  is  true  not  only  that 
social  life  holds  itself  to  great  propriety, 
but  that  the  moral  atmosphere  is  uncom- 
monly pure  and  wholesome.  At  the 
same  time,  the  city  does  not  lack  gayety 
of  movement,  and  it  would  not  be  called 
prudish,  nor  in  some  respects  conven- 
tional. 

It  is  curious  also  that  the  newspapers, 
or  some  of  them,  take  pleasure  in  mock- 
ing at  the  culture  of  the  town.  Outside 
papers  catch  this  spirit,  and  the  “culture11 
of  Chicago  is  the  butt  of  the  paragraphers. 
It  is  a singular  attitude  for  newspapers  to 
take  regarding  their  own  city.  Not  long 
• ago  Mr.  McClurg  published  a very  neat 
volume,  in  vellum,  of  the  fragments  of 
Sappho,  with  translations.  If  the  vol- 
ume had  appeared  in  Boston  it  would 
have  been  welcomed  and  most  respectful- 
ly received  in  Chicago.  But  instead  of 
regarding  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing literary  taste  of  the  new  town,  the 
humorists  saw  occasion  in  it  for  exquisite 
mockery  in  the  juxtaposition  of  Sappho 
with  the  modern  ability  to  kill  seven  pigs 
a minute,  and  in  the  cleverest  and  most 
humorous  manner  set  all  the  country  in 
a roar  over  the  incongruity.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  business  men  of 
Chicago  were  not  sitting  up  nights  to 
study  the  Greek  poets  in  the  original  ; but 
the  fact  was  that  there  was  enough  lit- 
erary taste  in  the  city  to  make  the  vol- 
ume a profitable  venture,  and  that  its  ap- 
pearance was  an  evidence  of  intellectual 
activity  and  scholarly  inclination  that 
would  be  creditable  to  any  city  in  the 
land.  It  was  not  at  all  my  intention  to 
intrude  my  impressions  of  a newspaper 
press  so  very  able  and  with  such  magnifi- 
cent opportunities  as  thafof  Chicago,  but 
it  was  unavoidable  to  mention  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  misapprehension  of  the  so- 
cial and  moral  condition  of  the  city. 

The  business  statistics  of  Chicago,  and 
the  story  of  its  growth,  and  the  social 
movement,  which  have  been  touched  on 
in  a previous  paper,  give  only  a half-pic- 
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ture  of  the  life  of  the  town.  The  prophe- 
cy for  its  great  and  more  hopeful  future 
is  in  other  exhibitions  of  its  incessant 
activity.  My  limits  permit  only  a refer- 
ence to  its  churches,  extensive  charities 
(which  alone  would  make  a remarkable 
and  most  creditable  chapter),  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  and  conservatories  of 
music.  Club  life  is  attaining  metropoli- 
tan proportions.  There  is  on  the  south 
side  the  Chicago,  the  Union  League,  the 
University,  the  Calumet,  and  on  the  north 
side  the  Union — all  vigorous,  and  most  of 
them  housed  iu  superb  buildings  of  their 
own.  The  Women’s  Exchange  is  a most 
useful  organization,  and  the  Ladies’  Fort- 
nightly ranks  with  the  best  intellectual 
associations  in  the  country.  The  Commer- 
cial Club,  composed  of  sixty  representative 
business  men  in  all  departments,  is  a most 
vital  element  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

I cannot  dwell  upon  these.  But  at  least  a 
word  must  be  said  about  the  charities,  and 
some  space  must  be  given  to  the  schools. 

The  number  of  solicitors  for  far  West 
churches  and  colleges  who  pass  by  Chi- 
cago and  come  to  New  York  and  New 
England  for  money  have  created  the  im- 
pression that  Chicago  is  not  a good  place 
to  go  for  this  purpose.  Whatever  may 
be  the  truth  of  this,  the  city  does  give 
royally  for  private  charities,  and  liberally 
for  mission  work  beyond  her  borders.  It 
is  estimated  by  those  familiar  with  the 
subject  that  Chicago  contributes  for  char- 
itable and  religious  purposes,  exclusive  of 
the  public  charities  of  the  city  and  county, 
not  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. I have  not  room  to  give  even 
the  partial  list  of  the  benevolent  societies 
that  lies  before  me,  but  beginning  with 
the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid,  and  the  Ar- 
mour Mission,  and  going  down  to  lesser 
organizations,  the  sura  annually  given 
by  them  is  considerably  over  half  a mill- 
ion dollars.  The  amount  raised  by  the 
churches  of  various  denominations  for 
religious  purposes  is  not  less  than  four 
millions  yearly.  These  figures  prove  the 
liberality,  and  I am  able  to  add  that  the 
charities  are  most  sympathetically  and 
intelligently  administered. 

Inviting,  by  its  opportunities  for  labor 
and  its  facilities  for  business,  comers  from 
all  the  world,  a large  proportion  of  whom 
are  aliens  to  the  language  and  institutions 
of  America,  Chicago  is  making  a noble 
fight  to  assimilate  this  material  into  good 
citizenship.  The  popular  schools  are  lib- 
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©rally  sustained,  intelligently  directed, 
practise  the  most  advanced  and  inspiring 
methods,  and  exhibit  excellent  results.  I 
have  not  the  statistics  of  1887 ; but  in  1886, 
when  the  population  was  only  703,000, 
there  were  129,000  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen,  of  whom  83,000  were  enrolled 
as  pupils,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  schools  was  over  65,000.  Besides  these 
there  were  about  43,000  in  private  schools. 
The  census  of  1886  reports  only  34  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  There 
were  91  school  buildings  owned  by  the 
city,  and  two  rented.  Of  these  three  are 
high -schools,  one  in  each  division,  the 
newest,  on  the  west  side,  having  1000  stu- 
dents. The  school  attendance  increases 
by  a large  per  cent,  each  year.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  high-schools  were  men;  of 
the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  35  men 
and  42  women.  The  total  of  teachers  was 
1440,  of  whom  56  were  men.  By  the  cen- 
sus of  1886  there  were  106,929  children  in 
the  city  under  six  years  of  age.  No  kin- 
dergartens are  attached  to  the  public 
schools,  but  the  question  of  attaching 
them  is  agitated.  In  the  lower  grades, 
however,  the  instruction  is  by  object  les- 
sons, drawing,  writing,  modelling,  and 
exercises  that  train  the  eye  to  observe, 
the  tongue  to  describe,  and  that  awaken 
attention  without  weariness.  The  alert- 
ness of  the  scholars  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  teachers  were  marked.  It  should  be 
added  that  German  is  extensively  taught 
in  the  grammar-schools,  and  that  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  German  classes  in 
1886  was  over  28.000.  There  is  some  pub- 
lic sentiment  for  throwing  out  German 
from  the  public  schools,  and  generally  for 
restricting  studies  in  the  higher  branches. 
The  argument  against  this  is  that  very 
few  of  the  children,  and  the  majority  of 
those  girls,  enter  the  high  - schools;  the 
boys  are  taken  out  early  for  business, 
and  get  no  education  afterward.  In  1885 
were  organized  public  elementary  evening 
schools  (which  had,  in  1886,  6709  pupils), 
and  an  evening  high  - school,  in  which 
book-keeping,  stenography,  mechanical 
drawing,  and  advanced  mathematics  were 
taught.  The  School  Committee  also  have 
in  charge  day  schools  for  the  education  of 
deaf  and  dumb  children. 

The  total  expenditure  for  1886  was 
$2,060,803;  this  includes  $1,023,394  paid 
to  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  large 
sums  for  new  buildings,  apparatus,  and 


repairs.  The  total  cash  receipts  for  school 
purposes  were  $2,091,951.  Of  this  w'as 
from  the  school  tax  fund  $1,758,053  (the  to- 
tal city  tax  for  all  purposes  was  $5,368,409), 
and  the  rest  from  State  dividend  and  school 
fund  bonds  and  miscellaneous  sources. 
These  figures  show  that  education  is  not 
neglected. 

Of  the  quality  and  efficacy  of  this  edu- 
cation there  cannot  be  two  opinions,  as 
seen  in  the  schools  which  I visited.  The 
high-school  on  the  west  side  is  a model  of 
its  kind ; but  perhaps  as  interesting  an  ex- 
ample of  popular  education  as  any  is  the 
Franklin  grammar  and  primary  school  on 
the  north  side,  in  a district  of  laboring  peo- 
ple. Here  were  1700  pupils,  all  chil- 
dren of  working  people,  mostly  Swedes 
and  Germans,  from  the  age  of  six  years 
upward.  Here  were  found  some  of  the 
children  of  the  late  anarchists,  and  no- 
where else  can  one  see  a more  interesting 
attempt  to  manufacture  intelligent  Ameri- 
can citizens.  The  instruction  rises  through 
the  several  grades  from  object  lessons, 
drawing,  writing  and  reading  (and  writing 
and  reading  well),  to  elementary  pliysi- 
ology,  political  and  constitutional  history, 
and  physical  geography.  Here  is  taught 
to  young  children  what  they  cannot  learn 
at  home,  and  might  never  clearly  compre- 
hend otherwise ; not  only  something  of  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  country,  but 
the  distinctive  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, its  constitutional  ideas,  the  growth, 
creeds,  and  relations  of  political  parties, 
and  the  personality  of  the  great  men  who 
have  represented  them.  That  the  pupils 
comprehend  these  subjects  fairly  well  I 
had  evidence  in  recitations  that  were  as 
pleasing  as  surprising.  In  this  way  Chi- 
cago is  teaching  its  alien  population  Amer- 
ican ideas,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  rising  generation  will  have  some  notion 
of  the  nature  and  value  of  our  institutions 
that  will  save  them  from  the  inclination 
to  destroy  them. 

The  public  mind  is  agitated  a good  deal 
on  the  question  of  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  the  public  schools. 
The  idea  of  some  people  is  that  manual 
training  should  only  be  used  as  an  aid  to 
mental  training,  in  order  to  give  definite- 
ness and  accuracy  to  thought;  others 
would  like  actual  trades  taught;  and 
others  think  that  it  is  outside  the  function 
of  the  State  to  teach  anything  but  element- 
ary mental  studies.  The  subject  would 
require  an  essay  by  itself,  and  I only  al- 
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lude  to  it  to  say  that  Chicago  is  quite  alive  of  Dr.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  assisted  by  an 
to  the  problems  and  the  most  advanced  able  corps  of  teachers  and  practical  me* 
educational  ideas.  If  one  would  like  to  chanics.  It  lias  only  been  in  operation 
study  the  philosophy  and  the  practical  since  1884,  but  has  fully  demonstrated  its 
working  of  what  may  be  called  physico-  usefulness  in  the  training  of  young  men 
mental  training,  I know  no  better  place  in  for  places  of  responsibility  and  profit, 
the  country  to  do  so  than  the  Cook  County  Some  of  the  pupils  are  from  the  city 
Normal  School,  near  Englewood,  under  schools,  but  it  is  open  to  all  boys  of  good 
the  charge  of  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  the  character  and  promise.  The  course  is 
originator  of  what  is  known  as  the  Quincy  three  years,  in  which  the  tuition  is  $80, 
(Massachusetts)  System.  This  is  a train-  $100,  and  $120  a year;  but  the  club  pro- 
ing  school  for  about  100  teachers,  in  a vides  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  a 
building  where  they  have  practice  on  limited  number  of  deserving  boys  whose 
about  500  children  in  all  stages  of  educa-  parents  lack  the  means  to  give  them  this 
tion,  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  eighth  sort  of  education.  The  course  includes 
grade.  This  may  be  called  a thorough  the  higher  mathematics,  English,  and 
manual  training  school,  but  not  to  teach  French  or  Latin,  physics,  chemistry  — in 
trades,  work  being  done  in  drawing,  mod-  short,  a high-school  course— with  draw- 
elling  in  clay,  making  raised  maps,  and  ing,  and  all  sorts  of  technical  trainiug 
wood-carving.  The  Quincy  System,  which  in  work  in  wood  and  iron,  the  use  and 
is  sometimes  described  as  the  development  making  of  tools,  and  the  building  of 
of  character  by  developing  mind  and  machinery,  up  to  the  construction  of 
body,  has  a literature  to  itself.  This  re-  steam-engines,  stationary  and  locomo- 
markable  school,  which  draws  teachers  for  tive.  Throughout  the  course  one  hour 
training  from  all  over  the  country,  is  a each  day  is  given  to  drawing,  two  hours 
notable  instance  of  the  hospitality  of  the  to  shop-work,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
West  to  new  and  advanced  ideas.  It  school  day  to  study  and  recitation, 
does  not  neglect  the  literary  side  in  educa-  The  shops— the  wood -work  rooms,  the 
tion.  Here  and  in  some  of  the  grammar-  foundery,  the  forge-room,  the  machine- 
schools  of  Chicago  the  experiment  is  sue-  shop— are  exceedingly  well  equipped  and 
cessfully  tried  of  interesting  young  chil-  well  managed.  The  visitor  cannot  but 
dren  in  the  best  literature  by  reading  to  be  pleased  by  the  tone  of  the  school  and 
them  from  the  works  of  the  best  authors,  the  intelligent  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  giving  them  a It  is  an  institution  likely  to  grow,  and 
taste  for  what  is  excellent,  instead  of  the  perhaps  become  the  nucleus  of  a great 
trash  that  is  likely  to  fall  into  their  hands  technical  school,  which  the  West  much 
— the  cultivation  of  sustained  and  consecu-  needs.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  as  an 
tive  interest  in  narratives,  essays,  and  de-  illustration  of  the  public  spirit,  sagacity, 
scriptions  in  good  literature,  in  place  of  and  liberality  of  the  Chicago  business 
the  scrappy  selections  and  reading-books  men.  They  probably  see  that  if  the  city 
written  down  to  the  childish  level.  The  is  greatly  to  increase  its  importance  as 
written  comments  and  criticisms  of  the  a manufacturing  centre,  it  must  train  a 
children  on  what  they  acquire  in  this  way  considerable  proportion  of  its  population 
are  a perfect  vindication  of  the  experi-  to  the  highest  skilled  labor,  and  that 
ment  It  is  to  be  said  also  that  this  sort  splendidly  equipped  and  ably  taught 
of  education,  coupled  with  the  manual  technical  schools  would  do  for  Chicago 
training,  and  the  inculcated  love  for  order  what  similar  institutions  in  Zurich  have 
and  neatness,  is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  done  for  Switzerland.  Chicago  is  ready 
homes  of  these  children.  The  parents  for  a really  comprehensive  technical  and 
are  actually  being  educated  and  civilized  industrial  college,  and  probably  no  other 
through  the  public  schools.  investment  would  now  add  more  to  the 

An  opportunity  for  superior  technical  solid  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  town, 
education  is  given  in  the  Chicago  Manu-  Such  an  institution  would  not  hinder, 
al  Training  School,  founded  and  sustain-  but  rather  help,  the  higher  education, 
ed  by  the  Commercial  Club.  It  has  a without  which  the  best  technical  educa- 
liandsome  and  commodious  building  on  tion  tends  to  materialize  life.  Chicago 
the  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  must  before  long  recognize  the  value  of 
Twelfth  Street,  which  accommodates  over  the  intellectual  side  by  beginning  the 


two  hundred  pupils,  under  the  direction  foundation  of  a college  of  pure  learning. 
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For  in  nothing  is  the  Western  society 
of  to-day  more  in  danger  than  in  the 
superficial  half-education  which  is  called 
“practical,”  and  in  the  lack  of  logic  and 
philosophy.  The  tendency  to  the  liter- 
ary side  — awakening  a love  for  good 
books— in  the  public  schools  is  very  hope- 
ful. The  existence  of  some  well-chosen 
private  libraries  shows  the  same  tendency. 
In  art  and  archaeology  there  is  also  much 
promise.  The  Art  Institute  is  a very  fine 
building,  with  a vigorous  school  in  draw- 
ing and  painting,  and  its  occasional  loan 
exhibitions  show  that  the  city  contains  a 
good  many  fine  pictures,  though  scarcely 
proportioned  to  its  wealth.  The  His- 
torical Society,  which  has  had  the  irrep- 
arable misfortune  twice  to  lose  its  en- 
tire collections  by  fire,  is  beginning  anew 
with  vigor,  and  will  shortly  erect  a build- 
ing from  its  own  funds.  Among  the 
private  collections  which  have  a his- 
torical value  is  that  relating  to  the  Ind- 
ian history  of  the  West  made  by  Mr. 
Edward  Ayer,  and  a large  library  of  rare 
and  scarce  books,  mostly  of  the  English 
Shakespeare  period,  by  the  Rev.  Frank 
M.  Bristoll.  These,  together  with  the  re- 
markable collection  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Gunther 
(of  which  further  mention  will  be  made), 
are  prophecies  of  a great  literary  and 
archaeological  museum. 

The  city  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
Free  Public  Library,  organized  under  the 
general  library  law  of  Illinois,  which  per- 
mits the  support  of  a free  library  in  every 
incorporated  city,  town,  and  township  by 
taxation.  This  library  is  sustained  by  a 
tax  of  one  half-mill  on  the  assessed  value 
of  all  the  city  property.  This  brings  it 
in  now  about  $80,000  a year,  which  makes 
its  income  for  1888,  together  with  its  fund 
and  fines,  about  $90,000.  It  is  at  present 
housed  in  the  City  Hall,  but  will  soon 
have  a building  of  its  own  (on  Dearborn 
Park),  toward  the  erection  of  which  it  has 
a considerable  fund.  It  has  about  130,000 
volumes,  including  a fair  reference  library 
and  many  expensive  art  books.  The  in- 
stitution has  been  well  managed  hitherto, 
notwithstanding  its  connection  with  poli- 
tics in  the  appointment  of  the  trustees  by 
the  Mayor,  and  its  dependence  upon  the 
city  councils.  The  reading-rooms  are 
thronged  daily ; the  average  daily  circula- 
tion has  increased  yearly:  it  was  2263  in 
1887— a gain  of  eleven  per  cent,  over  the 
preceding  year.  This  is  stimulated  by 
the  establishment  of  eight  delivering  sta- 


tions in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  users  of 
the  library  is  indicated  by  the  uncommon 
number  of  German,  French,  Dutch,  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  Scandinavian  books. 

Of  the  books  issued  at  the  delivery  sta- 
tions in  1887  twelve  per  cent,  were  in  the 
Bohemian  language.  The  encouraging 
thing  about  this  free  library  is  that  it  is 
not  only  freely  used,  but  that  it  is  as  free- 
ly sustained  by  the  voting  population. 

Another  institution,  which  promises  to 
have  still  more  influence  on  the  city,  and 
indeed  on  the  whole  Northwest,  is  the 
Newberry  Library,  now  organizing  under 
an  able  board  of  trustees,  who  have  cho- 
sen Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  as  librarian.  The 
munificent  fund  of  the  donor  is  now 
reckoned  at  about  $2,500,000,  but  the 
value  of  the  property  will  be  very  much 
more  than  this  in  a few  years.  A tem- 
porary building  for  the  library,  which  is 
slowly  forming,  will  be  erected  at  once, 
but  the  library,  which  is  to  occupy  a 
square  on  the  north  side,  will  not  be 
erected  until  the  plans  are  fully  matured. 

It  is  to  be  a library  of  reference  and  study 
solely,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have 
the  books  distributed  in  separate  rooms 
for  each  department,  with  ample  facilities 
for  reading  and  study  in  each  room.  If 
the  library  is  built  and  the  collections 
are  made  in  accordance  with  the  ample 
means  at  command,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
its  projectors,  it  will  powerfully  tend  to 
make  Chicago  not  oniy  the  money  but 
the  intellectual  centre  of  the  Northwest, 
and  attract  to  it  hosts  of  students  from  all 
quarters.  One  can  hardly  overestimate 
the  influence  that  such  a library  as  this 
may  be  will  have  upon  the  character  and 
the  attractiveness  of  the  city. 

I hope  that  it  will  have  ample  space  for, 
and  that  it  will  receive,  certain  literary 
collections,  such  as  are  the  glory  and  the 
attraction,  both  to  students  and  sight-seers, 
of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world.  And 
this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  treasures  of 
Mr.  Gunther,  the  most  remarkable  private 
collection  I have  ever  seen,  and  already 
worthy  to  rank  with  some  of  the  most  fa- 
mous on  public  exhibition.  Mr.  Gunther 
is  a candy  manufacturer,  who  has  an  ar- 
chaeological and  “curio”  taste,  and  for 
many  years  has  devoted  an  amount  of 
money  to  the  purchase  of  historical  relics 
that  if  known  would  probably  astonish 
the  public.  Only  specimens  of  what  he 
has  can  be  displayed  in  the  large  apart- 
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nient  set  apart  for  the  purpose  over  his 
shop.  The  collection  is  miscellaneous, 
forming  a varied  and  most  interesting 
museum.  It  contains  relics — many  of 
them  unique,  and  most  of  them  having 
a historical  value— from  many  lands  and 
all  periods  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is 
strong  in  relics  and  documents  relating  to 
our  own  history,  from  the  colonial  period 
down  to  the  close  of  our  civil  war.  But 
the  distinction  of  the  collection  is  in  its 
original  letters  and  manuscripts  of  famous 
people,  and  its  missals,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, and  rare  books.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  mentiou  a name  famous  since 
America  was  discovered  that  is  not  here 
represented  by  an  autograph  letter  or  some 
personal  relics.  We  may  pass  by  such 
mementos  as  the  Appomattox  table,  a sam- 
pler worked  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  a prayer- 
book  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  personal 
belongings  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
hundreds  of  other  historical  characters, 
but  we  must  give  a little  space  to  the 
books  and  manuscripts,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  that  all  the  wealth  of  Chicago 
is  not  in  grain  and  meat. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  name  a few 
of  the  original  letters,  manuscripts,  and 
historical  papers  in  this  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  over  seventeen  thousand.  Most 
of  the  great  names  in  the  literature  of  our 
era  are  represented.  There  is  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  Moli^re,  the  only  one 
known  outside  of  France,  except  one  in 
the  British  Museum;  there  are  letters  of 
Voltaire,  Victor  Hugo,  Madame  Roland, 
and  other  French  writers.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  is  not  a collection  of  mere 
autographs,  but  of  letters  or  original  man- 
uscripts of  those  named.  In  Germany, 
nearly  all  the  great  poets  and  writers— 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  Lessing,  etc. ; in 
England,  Milton,  Pope,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Cowper,  Hunt, 
Gray,  etc.;  the  manuscript  of  Byron’s 
“Prometheus,”  the  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  of 
Burns,  and  his  “Journal  in  the  High- 
lands”; “Sweet  Home”  in  the  author’s 
hand;  a poem  by  Thackeray;  manuscript 
stories  of  Scott  and  Dickens.  Among  the 
Italians,  Tasso.  In  America,  the  known 
authors,  almost  without  exception.  There 
are  letters  from  nearly  all  the  prominent  re- 
formers— Calvin,  Melanchtlion,  Zwingle, 
Erasmus,  Savonarola;  a letter  of  Luther 
in  regard  to  the  Pope’s  bull;  letters  of 
prominent  leaders— William  the  Silent, 
John  the  Steadfast,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 


Wallenstein.  There  is  a curious  collec- 
tion of  letters  of  the  saints — St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Borromeo; 
letters  of  the  Popes  for  three  centuries  and 
a half,  and  of  many  of  the  great  cardi- 
nals. 

I must  set  down  a few  more  of  the 
noted  names,  and  that  without  much  or- 
der. There  is  a manuscript  of  Charlotte 
Corday  (probably  the  only  one  in  this 
country),  John  Bunyan,  Izaak  Walton, 
John  Cotton,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo, 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent;  letters  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Mary  of 
England,  Anne,  several  of  Victoria  (one 
at  the  age  of  twelve),  Catherine  de’  Me- 
dici, Marie  Antoinette,  Josephine,  Marie 
Louise;  letters  of  all  the  Napoleons,  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  Marat,  Robespierre, 
St.  Just;  a letter  of  Hernando  Cortez  to 
Charles  the  Fifth ; a letter  of  Alverez;  let- 
ters of  kings  of  all  European  nations,  and 
statesmen  and  generals  without  number. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  material;  original  letters 
from  Plymouth  Colony,  1621, 1622, 1623— 

I believe  the  only  ones  known;  manu- 
script sermons  of  the  early  American 
ministers;  letters  of  the  first  bishops, 
White  and  Seabury;  letters  of  John  An- 
dr6,  Nathan  Hale,  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  De 
Kalb,  Steuben,  and  of  great  numbers  of  the 
general  and  subordinate  officers  of  the 
French  and  Revolutionary  wars;  William 
Tudor’s  manuscript  account  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill;  a letter  of  Aide-de-camp 
Robert  Orhm  to  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania relating  Braddock’s  defeat;  the 
original  of  Washington  s first  Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation ; the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Continental  Congress  on  its 
visit  to  Valley  Forge  on  the  distress  of 
the  army;  the  original  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Colonies  at  Cam- ' 
bridge  for  the  organization  of  the  Conti- 
nental army;  original  returns  of  the  Hes- 
sians captured  at  Princeton ; orderly  books 
of  the  Continental  army;  manuscripts  and 
surveys  of  the  early  explorers;  letters  of 
Lafitte,  the  pirate,  Paul  Jones,  Captain 
Lawrence,  Bainbridge,  and  so  on.  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Washington  fam- 
ily are  very  remarkable : the  original  will 
of  Lawrence  Washington  bequeathing 
Mount  Vernon  to  George;  will  of  John 
Custis  to  his  family;  letters  of  Martha,  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  George,  of  Betty  Lew- 
is, his  sister,  of  all  his  step  and  grand 
children  of  the  Custis  family. 
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In  music  there  are  the  original  manu- 
script compositions  of  all  the  leading  mu- 
sicians in  our  modern  world,  and  there 
is  a large  collection  of  the  choral  books 
from  ancient  monasteries  and  churches. 
There  are  exquisite  illuminated  missals  on 
parchment  of  all  periods  from  the  eighth 
century.  Of  the  large  array  of  Bibles 
and  other  early  printed  books  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak,  except  in  a general  way. 
There  is  a copy  of  the  first  English  Bible, 
Coverdale’s,  also  of  the  very  rare  second 
Matthews,  and  of  most  of  the  other  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bible ; the  first  Scotch, 
Irish,  French,  Welsh,  and  German  Luther 
Bibles;  the  first  Eliot’s  Iudian  Bible,  of 
1662,  and  the  second,  of  1685;  the  first 
American  Bibles ; the  first  American  prim- 
ers, almanacs,  newspapers,  and  the  first 
patent,  issued  in  1794;  the  first  book  print- 
ed in  Boston;  the  first  printed  accounts 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia;  the 
first  picture  of  New  York  city,  an  origi- 
nal plan  of  the  city  in  1700,  and  one  of  it 
in  1765;  early  surveys  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York;  the  earliest  maps 
of  America,  including  the  first,  second, 
and  third  map  of  the  world  in  which 
America  appears. 

Returning  to  England,  there  are  the 
Shakespeare  folio  editions  of  1632  and 
1685 ; the  first  of  his  printed  Poems  and 
the  Rape  of  Lucrece ; an  early  quarto  of 
Othello;  the  first  edition  of  Ben  Jonson, 
1616,  in  which  Shakespeare’s  name  ap- 
pears in  the  cast  for  a play;  and  letters 
from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Shake- 
speare’s friend,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Francis  Bacon,  and  Essex.  There  is  also 
a letter  written  by  Oliver  Cromwell  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  relics,  documents,  and  letters  illus- 
trating our  civil  war  are  constantly  being 
added  to.  There  are  many  old  engrav- 
ings, caricatures,  and  broadsides.  Of  oil- 
portraits  there  are  three  originals  of 
Washington,  one  by  Stuart,  one  by 
Peale,  one  by  Polk,  and  I think  I remem- 
ber one  or  two  miniatures.  There  is  also 
a portrait  in  oil  of  Shakespeare  which 
may  become  important.  The  original 
canvas  has  been  remounted,  and  there  are 
indubitable  signs  of  its  age,  although  the 
picture  can  be  traced  back  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  owner 
hopes  to  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
contemporary  work.  The  interesting  fact 


about  it  is  that  while  it  is  not  remark- 
able as  a work  of  art,  it  is  recognizable 
at  once  as  a likeness  of  what  we  suppose 
from  other  portraits  and  the  busts  to  be 
the  face  and  head  of  Shakespeare,  and 
yet  it  is  different  from  all  other  pictures 
we  know,  so  that  it  does  not  suggest  itself 
as  a copy. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Gunther’s 
collection  is  an  autograph  of  Shake- 
speare; if  it  prove  to  be  genuine,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  four  in  the  world,  and  a 
great  possession  for  America.  This  auto- 
graph is  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a folio  of 
1632,  which  was  the  property  of  one  John 
Ward.  In  1839  there  was  published  inLon- 
don,  from  manuscripts  in  possession  of  the 
Medical  Society,  extracts  from  the  diary 
of  John  Ward  (1648-1679),  who  was  vicar 
and  doctor  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  is  to 
this  diary  that  we  owe  certain  facts  there- 
tofore unknown  about  Shakespeare.  The 
editor,  Mr.  Stevens,  had  this  volume  in 
his  hands  while  he  was  compiling  his 
book,  and  refers  to  it  in  his  preface.  He 
supposed  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  John 
Ward,  vicar,  wTho  kept  the  diary.  It 
turns  out,  however,  to  have  been  the 
property  of  John  Ward  the  actor,  who 
was  in  Stratford  in  1740,  was  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  revival  of  Shakespeare,  and 
played  Hamlet  there  in  order  to  raise 
money  to  repair  the  bust  of  the  poet  in 
the  church.  This  folio  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  much  used.  On  the  fly- 
leaf is  writing  by  Ward  and  his  signa- 
ture; there  are  marginal  notes  and  direc- 
tions in  his  hand,  and  several  of  the 
pages  from  which  parts  were  torn  off 
have  been  repaired  by  manuscript  text 
neatly  joined. 

The  Shakespeare  signature  is  pasted  on 
the  leaf  above  Ward’s  name.  The  paper 
on  which  it  is  written  is  unlike  that  of  the 
book  in  texture.  The  slip  was  pasted  on 
when  the  leaf  was  not  as  brown  as  it  is 
now,  as  can  be  seen  at  one  end  where  it  is 
lifted.  The  signature  is  written  out  fair- 
ly and  in  full,  William  Shakspeare , like 
the  one  to  the  will,  and  differs  from  the 
two  others,  which  are  hasty  scrawls,  as  if 
the  writer  were  cramped  for  room,  or 
finished  off  the  last  syllable  with  a flour- 
ish, indifferent  to  the  formation  of  the 
letters.  I had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pare it  with  a careful  tracing  of  the  sig- 
nature to  the  will  sent  over  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lowell-  Phillips.  At  first  sight  the  two 
signatures  appear  to  be  identical ; but  on 
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examination  they  are  not;  there  is  just 
that  difference  in  the  strokes,  spaces,  and 
formation  of  the  letters  that  always  ap- 
pears in  two  signatures  by  the  same  hand. 
One  is  not  a copy  of  the  other,  and  the 
one  in  the  folio  had  to  me  the  unmistaka- 
‘ ble  stamp  of  genuineness.  The  experts 
in  handwriting  and  the  microscopists  in 
this  country  who  have  examined  ink  and 
paper  as  to  antiquity,  I understand,  regard 
it  as  genuine. 

There  seems  to  be  all  along  the  line  no 
reason  to  suspect  forgery.  What  more 
natural  than  that  John  Ward,  the  owner 
of  the  book,  and  a Shakespeare  enthusiast, 
should  have  enriched  his  beloved  volume 
with  an  autograph  which  he  found  some- 
where in  Stratford?  And  in  1740  there 
was  no  craze  or  controversy  about  Shake- 
speare to  make  the  forgery  of  his  auto- 
graph an  object.  And  there  is  no  sus- 
picion that  the  book  has  been  doctored  for 
a market.  It  never  was  sold  for  a price. 
It  was  found  in  Utah,  whither  it  had 
drifted  from  England  in  the  possession  of 
an  emigrant,  and  he  readily  gave  it  in 
exchange  for  a new  and  fresh  edition  of 
Shakespeare’s  works. 

I have  dwelt  upon  this  collection  at 
some  length,  first  because  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  second  because  of  its  importance  to 
Chicago  as  a nucleus  for  what  (I  hope  in 
connection  with  the  Newberry  Library) 
will  become  one  of  the  most  interesting 
museums  in  the  country,  and  lastly  as  an 
illustration  of  what  a Western  business 
man  may  do  with  bis  money. 

New  York  is  the  first  and  Chicago  the 
second  base  of  operations  on  this  conti- 
nent— the  second  in  point  of  departure, 
I will  not  say  for  another  civilization,  but 
for  a great  civilizing  and  conquering 
movement,  at  once  a reservoir  and  dis- 
tributing point  of  energy,  power,  and 
money.  And  precisely  here  is  to  be 
fought  out  and  settled  some  of  the  most 
important  problems  concerning  labor, 
supply,  and  transportation.  Striking  as 
are  the  operations  of  merchants,  manu- 
facturers. and  traders,  nothing  in  the  city 
makes  a greater  appeal  to  the  imagination 
than  the  railways  that  centre  there,  wheth- 
er we  consider  their  fifty  thousand  miles 
of  track,  the  enormous  investment  in 
them,  or  their  competition  for  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  vast  regions  they  pierce, 
and  apparently  compel  to  be  tributary  to 
the  central  city.  The  story  of  their 
building  would  read  like  a romance,  and 
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a simple  statement  of  their  organization, 
management,  and  business  rivals  the  af- 
fairs of  an  empire.  The  present  develop- 
ment of  a belt  road  round  the  city,  to  serve 
as  a track  of  freight  exchange  for  all  the 
lines,  like  the  transfer  grounds  between 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  is  found  to  be 
an  affair  of  great  magnitude,  as  must 
needs  be  to  accommodate  lines  of  traffic 
that  represent  an  investment  in  stock  and 
bpnds  of  $1,305,000,000. 

As  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  the 
railway  systems  of  the  West,  but  only  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  problems  involved 
in  them,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  two  of 
the  leading  corporations.  Passing  by  the 
great  eastern  lines,  and  those  like  the  Il- 
linois Central,  and  the  Chicago,  Alton,  and 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Sante  Fe,  which  are  operating  mainly  to 
the  south  and  southwest,  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  one  of  the 
greatest  corporations,  with  a mileage  which 
had  reached  4921  December  1, 1885,  and  has 
increased  since,  we  may  name  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy.  Each  of  these 
great  systems,  which  has  grown  by  accre- 
tion and  extension  and  consolidations  of 
small  roads,  operates  over  four  thousand 
miles  of  road,  leaving  out  from  the  North- 
western’s mileage  that  of  the  Omaha  sys- 
tem, which  it  controls.  Looked  at  on  the 
map,  each  of  these  systems  completely  oc- 
cupies a vast  territory,  the  one  mainly  to 
the  north  of  the  other,  but  they  interlace 
to  some  extent  and  parallel  each  other  in 
very  important  competitions. 

The  Northwestern  system,  which  in- 
cludes, besides  the  lines  that  have  its  name, 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha, 
the  Fremont,  Elkhorn,  and  Missouri  Val- 
ley, and  several  minor  roads,  occupies 
northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wiscon- 
sin, sends  a line  along  Lake  Michigan  to 
Lake  Superior,  with  branches,  a line  to  St. 
Paul,  with  branches  tapping  Lake  Supe- 
rior again  at  Bayfield  and  Duluth,  sends 
another  trunk  line,  with  branches,  into  the 
far  fields  of  Dakota,  drops  down  a tangle 
of  lines  through  Iowa  and  into  Nebraska, 
sends  another  great  line  through  northern 
Nebraska  into  Wyoming,  Avitli  a diver- 
gence into  the  Black  Hills,  and  runs  all 
these  feeders  into  Chicago  by  another 
trunk  line  from  Omaha.  By  the  report 
of  1887  the  gross  earnings  of  this  system 
(in  round  numbers)  were  over  twenty-six 
millions,  expenses  over  twenty  millions, 
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leaving  a net  income  of  over  six  million 
dollars.  In  these  items  the  receipts  for 
freight  were  over  nineteen  millions,  and 
from  passengers  less  than  six  millions. 
Not  to  enter  into  confusing  details,  the 
magnitude  of  the  system  is  shown  in  the 
general  balance-sheet  for  May,  1887,  when 
the  cost  of  road  (4101  miles),  the  sinking 
funds,  the  general  assets,  and  the  opera- 
ting assets  foot  up  $176,048,000.  Over 
3500  miles  of  this  road  are  laid  with 
steel  rails ; the  equipment  required  735  en- 
gines and  over  23,000  cars  of  all  sorts.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a table  makes  the  net 
earnings  of  4000  miles  of  road,  1887,  only 
a little  more  than  those  of  3000  miles  of 
road  in  1882 — a greater  gain  evidently  to 
the  public  than  to  the  railroad. 

In  speakingof  this  system  territorially,  I 
have  included  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis, and  Omaha,  but  not  in  the  above 
figures.  The  two  systems  have  the  same 
president,  but  different  general  managers 
and  other  officials,  and  the  reports  are 
separate.  To  the  over  4000  miles  of  the 
other  Northwestern  lines,  therefore,  are  to 
be  added  the  1360  miles  of  the  Omaha 
system  (report  of  December,  1886,  since  con- 
siderably increased).  The  balance-sheet 
of  the  Omaha  system  (December,  1886) 
shows  a cost  of  over  fifty-seven  millions. 
Its  total  net  earnings  over  operating  ex- 
penses and  taxes  were  about  $2,304,000. 
It  then  required  an  equipment  of  194  loco- 
motives and  about  6000  cars.  These  fig- 
ures are  not,  of  course,  given  for  specific 
railroad  information,  but  merely  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  opera- 
tions. This  may  be  illustrated  by  another 
item.  During  the  year  for  which  the 
above  figures  have  been  given  the  entire 
Northwestern  system  ran  on  the  average 
415  passenger  and  732  freight  trains  each 
day  through  the  year.  It  may  also  be  an 
interesting  comparison  to  say  that  all  the 
railways  in  Connecticut,  including  those 
that  run  into  other  States,  have  416  loco- 
motives, 668  passenger  cars,  and  11,502 
other  cars,  and  that  their  total  mileage  in 
the  State  is  1405  miles. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
(report  of  December,  1886)  was  operating 
4036  miles  of  road.  Its  only  eccentric 
development  was  the  recent  Burlington 
and  Northern,  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
St.  Paul.  Its  main  stem  from  Chicago 
branches  out  over  northern  and  western 
Illinois,  runs  down  to  St.  Louis,  from 
thence  to  Kansas  City  by  way  of  Han- 
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nibal,  has  a trunk  line  to  Omaha,  criss- 
crosses northern  Missouri  and  southern 
Iowa,  skirts  and  pierces  Kansas,  and  fairly 
occupies  three-quarters  of  Nebraska  with 
a net-work  of  tracks,  sending  out  lines 
north  of  the  Platte,  and  one  to  Cheyenne 
and  one  to  Denver.  The  whole  amount 
of  stock  and  bonds,  December,  1886,  was 
reported  at  $155,920,000.  The  gross  earn- 
ings for  1886  were  over  twenty-six  mill- 
ions (over  nineteen  of  which  was  for 
freight  and  over  five  for  passengers),  op- 
erating expenses  over  fourteen  millions, 
leaving  over  twelve  millions  net  earnings. 
The  system  that  year  paid  eight  per  cent, 
dividends  (as  it  had  done  for  a long  series  . 
of  years),  leaving  over  fixed  charges  and 
dividends  about  a million  and  a half  to  be 
carried  to  surplus  or  construction  outlays. 
The  equipment  for  the  year  required  619 
engines  and  over  24,000  cars.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  give  the  exact  present  con- 
dition of  the  road,  but  only  indicate  the 
magnitude  of  its  affairs. 

Both  these  great  systems  have  been 
well  managed,  and  both  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  great  agents  in  develop- 
ing the  West.  Both  have  been  profitable 
to  investors.  The  comparatively  small 
cost  of  building  roads  in  the  West  and 
the  profit  hitherto  have  invited  capital, 
and  stimulated  the  construction  of  roads 
not  absolutely  needed.  There  are  too 
many  miles  of  road  for  capitalists.  Are 
there  too  many  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  ? What  locality  would  be  will- 
ing to  surrender  its  road  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  Western  Granger  and  the  Western 
Legislatures  toward  the  railways,  or  it 
would  be  if  we  didn’t  understand  pretty 
well  the  nature  of  demagogues  the  world 
over.  The  people  are  everywhere  crazy 
for  roads,  for  more  and  more  roads.  The 
whole  West  we  are  considering  is  made 
by  railways.  Without  them  the  larger 
part  of  it  would  be  uninhabitable,  the 
lands  of  small  value,  produce  useless  for 
want  of  a market.  No  railways,  no  civ- 
ilization. Year  by  year  settlements  have 
increased  in  all  regions  touched  by  rail- 
ways, land  has  risen  in  price,  and  freight 
charges  have  diminished.  And  yet  no 
sooner  do  the  people  get  the  railways  near 
them  than  they  become  hostile  to  the  com- 
panies; hostility  to  railway  corporations 
seems  to  be  the  dominant  sentiment  in 
the  Western  mind,  and  the  one  most  nat- 
urally invoked  by  any  political  dema- 
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gogue  who  wants  to  climb  up  higher  in 
elective  office.  The  roads  are  denounced 
as  “monopolies” — a word  getting  to  be 
applied  to  any  private  persons  who  are 
successful  in  business — and  their  consoli- 
dation is  regarded  as  a standing  menace 
to  society. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that 
great  corporations  with  exceptional  priv- 
ileges are  apt  to  be  arrogant,  unjust,  and 
grasping,  and  especially  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  railways,  they  unite  private  inter- 
ests and  public  functions,  they  need  the 
restraint  of  law  and  careful  limitations  of 
powers.  But  the  Western  situation  is  nev- 
ertheless a very  curious  one.  Naturally 
when  capital  takes  great  risks  it  is  enti- 
tled to  proportionate  profits;  but  profits 
always  encourage  competition,  and  the 
great  Western  lines  are  already  in  a war 
for  existence  that  does  not  need  much 
unfriendly  legislation  to  make  fatal.  In 
fact,  the  lowering  of  rates  in  railway  wars 
has  gone  on  so  rapidly  of  late  years  that 
the  most  active  Granger  Legislature  can- 
not frame  hostile  bills  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  it.  Consolidation  is  objected 
to.  Yet  this  consideration  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of:  the  West  is  cut  up  by  local 
roads  that  could  not  be  maintained ; they 
would  not  pay  running  expenses  if  they 
had  not  been  made  parts  of  a great  sys- 
tem. Whatever  may  be  the  danger  of 
the  consolidation  system,  the  country  has 
doubtless  benefited  by  it. 

The  present  tendency  of  legislation, 
pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  is  toward 
a practical  confiscation  of  railway  proper- 
ty; that  is,  its  tendency  is  to  so  interfere 
with  management,  so  restrict  freedom  of 
arrangement,  so  reduce  rates,  that  the 
companies  will  with  difficulty  continue 
operations.  The  first  effect  of  this  will 
be,  necessarily,  poorer  service  and  deteri- 
orated equipments  and  tracks.  Roads 
that  do  not  prosper  cannot  keep  up  safe 
lines.  Experienced  travellers  usually 
shun  those  that  are  in  the  hands  of  a re- 
ceiver. The  Western  roads  of  which  I 
speak  have  been  noted  for  their  excellent 
service  and  the  liberality  toward  the  pub- 
lic iu  accommodations,  especially  in  fine 
cars  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  com- 
fort of  passengers.  Some  dining  cars  on 
the  Omaha  system  were  maintained  last 
year  at  a cost  to  the  company  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  over  receipts.  The  Western 
Legislatures  assume  that  because  a rail- 
way which  is  thickly  strung  with  cities 
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can  carry  passengers  for  two  cents  a mile, 
a railway  running  over  an  almost  unset- 
tled plain  can  carry  for  the  same  price. 
They  assume  also  that  because  railway 
companies  in  a foolish  fight  for  business 
cut  rates,  the  lowest  rate  they  touch  is  a 
living  one  for  them.  The  same  logic 
that  induces  Legislatures  to  fix  rates  of 
transportation,  directly  or  by  means  of  a 
commission,  would  lead  it  to  set  a price  on 
meat,  wheat,  and  grooeries.  Legislative 
restriction  is  one  thing;  legislative  de- 
struction is  another.  There  is  a craze  of 
prohibition  and  interference.  Iowa  has 
an  attack  of  it.  In  Nebraska,  not  only 
the  Legislature  but  the  courts  have  been 
so  hostile  to  railway  enterprise  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  new  road 
graded  last  year,  which  was  to  receive  its 
rails  this  spring,  will  not  be  railed,  be- 
cause it  is  not  safe  for  the  company  to 
make  further  investments  in  that  State. 
Between  the  Grangers  on  the  one  side  and 
the  labor  unions  on  the  other,  the  rail- 
ways are  in  a tight  place.  Whatever  re- 
strictions great  corporations  may  need, 
the  sort  of  attack  now  made  on  them  in 
the  West  is  altogether  irrational.  Is  it 
always  made  from  public  motives  ? The 
legislators  of  one  Western  State  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  the  various 
lines  that  centred  at  the  capital  trip 
passes,  in  addition  to  their  personal  an- 
nual passes.  Trip  passes  are  passes  that 
the  members  can  send  to  their  relations, 
friends,  and  political  allies  who  want  to 
visit  the  capital.  One  year  the  several 
roads  agreed  that  they  would  not  issue 
trip  passes.  When  the  members  asked 
the  agent  for  them  they  were  told  that 
they  were  not  ready.  As  days  passed 
and  no  trip  passes  were  ready,  hostile  and 
annoying  bills  began  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Legislature.  In  six  weeks  there 
was  a shower  of  them.  The  roads  yielded, 
and  began  to  give  out  the  passes.  After 
that,  nothing  more  was  beard  of  the  bills. 

What  the  public  have  a right  to  com- 
plain of  is  the  manipulation  of  railways 
in  Wall  Street  gambling.  But  this  does 
not  accouut  for  the  hostility  to  the  cor- 
porations which  are  developing  the  West 
by  an  extraordinary  outlay  of  money, 
and  cutting  their  own  throats  by  a war  of 
rates.  The  vast  interests  at  stake,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  relation  of  legislation 
to  the  laws  of  business,  make  the  railway 
problem  to  a spectator  in  Chicago  one  of 
absorbing  interest. 
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In  a thorough  discussion  of  all  inter-  the  working  hours.  There  are  a variety 
ests  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  railways  of  industries,  which  employ  about  4500 
have  brought  many  of  their  troubles  upon  workmen.  Of  these  about  500  live  out- 
themselves  by  their  greedy  wars  with  side  the  city,  and  there  are  about  1000 
each  other,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  by  workmen  who  live  in  the  city  and  work 
teaching  Legislatures  that  have  bettered  elsewhere.  The  company  keeps  in  order 
their  instructions,  aud  that  tyrannies  in  the  streets,  parks,  lawns,  and  shade  trees, 
management  and  unjust  discriminations  but  nothing  else  except  the  schools  is 
(such  as  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  free.  The  schools  are  excellent,  and 
was  meant  to  stop)  have  much  to  do  in  there  are  over  1300  children  enrolled  in 
provoking  hostility  that  survives  many  them.  The  company  has  a well-selected 
of  its  causes.  library  of  over  6000  volumes,  containing 

I cannot  leave  Chicago  without  a word  many  scientific  and  art  books,  which  is 
concerning  the  town  of  Pullman,  al-  open  to  all  residents  on  payment  of  an 
though  it  has  already  been  fully  studied  annual  subscription  of  three  dollars.  Its 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  one  use  increases  yearly,  and  study  classes 
of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in  the  are  formed  in  connection  with  it.  The 
world.  As  it  is  only  a little  over  seven  company  rents  shops  to  dealers,  but  it 
years  old,  it  would  be  idle  to  prophesy  carries  on  none  of  its  own.  Wages  are 
about  it,  and  I can  only  say  that  thus  paid  to  employes  without  deduction,  ex- 
far  many  of  the  predictions  as  to  the  ef-  cept  as  to  rent,  and  the  women  appreciate 
feet  of  “ paternalism”  have  not  come  true,  a provision  that  secures  them  a home 
If  it  shall  turn  out  that  its  only  valuable  beyond  peradventure.  The  competition 
result  is  an  “ object  lesson”  in  decent  and  among  dealers  brings  prices  to  the  Chi- 
orderly  living,  the  experiment  will  not  cago  rates,  or  lower,  and  then  the  great 
have  been  in  vain.  It  is  to  be  remember-  city  is  easily  accessible  for  shopping, 
ed  that  it  is  not  a philanthropic  scheme,  House  rent  is  a little  higher  for  ordinary 
but  a purely  business  operation,  conducted  workmen  than  in  Chicago,  but  not  higher 
on  the  idea  that  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  in  proportion  to  accommodations,  and 
agreeable  surroundings  conduce  more  to  living  is  reckoned  a little  cheaper.  The 
the  prosperity  of  labor  and  of  capital  than  reports  show  that  the  earnings  of  opera- 
the  opposites.  tives  exceed  those  of  other  working  com- 

Pullman  is  the  only  city  in  existence  munities,  averaging  per  capita  (exclusive 
built  from  the  foundation  on  scientific  of  the  higher  pay  of  the  general  manage- 
and  sanitary  principles,  and  not  more  or  ment)  $590  a year.  I noticed  that  piece- 
less the  result  of  accident  and  variety  of  wages  were  generally  paid,  and  always 
purpose  and  incapacity.  Before  anything  when  possible.  The  town  is  a hive  of 
else  was  done  on  the  flat  prairie,  perfect  busy  workers;  employment  is  furnished 
drainage,  sewerage,  and  water  supply  were  to  all  classes  except  the  school-children, 
provided.  The  shops,  the  houses,  the  pub-  and  the  fine  moral  and  physical  appear- 
lic  buildings,  the  parks,  the  streets,  the  ance  of  the  young  women  in  the  upliol- 
recreation  grounds,  then  followed  in  in-  stery  and  other  work  rooms  would  please 
telligent  creation.  Its  public  buildings  a philanthropist. 

are  fine,  and  the  grouping  of  them  about  Both  the  health  and  the  morale  of  the 
the  open  flower-planted  spaces  is  very  ef-  town  are  exceptional;  and  the  moral 
fective.  It  is  a handsome  city,  with  the  tone  of  the  workmen  has  constantly  im- 
single  drawback  of  monotony  in  the  well-  proved  under  the  agreeable  surroundings, 
built  houses.  Pullman  is  within  the  lim-  Those  who  prefer  the  kind  of  indepen- 
its  of  the  village  of  Hyde  Park,  but  it  is  dence  that  gives  them  filthy  homes  and 
not  included  in  the  annexation  of  the  lat-  demoralizing  associations  seem  to  like  to 
ter  to  Chicago.  live  elsewhere.  Pullman  has  a popula- 

It  is  certainly  a pleasing  industrial  tion  of  10,000.  I do  not  know  another 
city.  The  workshops  are  spacious,  light,  city  of  10,000  that  has  not  a place  where 
and  well  ventilated,  perfectly  systema-  liquor  is  sold,  nor  a house  nor  a profes- 
tized;  for  instance,  timber  goes  into  one  sional  woman  of  ill  repute.  With  the 
end  of  the  long  car  shop  and,  without  restrictions  as  to  decent  living,  the  corn- 
turning  back,  comes  out  a freight-car  at  munity  is  free  in  its  political  action,  its 
the  other,  the  capacity  of  the  shop  being  church  and  other  societies,  and  in  all 
one  freight-car  every  fifteen  minutes  of  healthful  social  activity.  It  has  several 
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ministers;  it  seems  to  require  the  services 
of  only  one  or  two  policemen;  it  supports 
four  doctors  and  one  lawyer. 

I know  that  any  control,  any  interfer- 
ence with  individual  responsibility,  is  un- 
American.  Our  theory  is  that  every  per- 
son knows  what  is  best  for  himself.  It 
is  not  true,  but  it  may  be  safer,  in  work- 
ing out  all  the  social  problems,  than  any 
lessening  of  responsibility  either  in  the 
home  or  in  civil  affairs.  When  I con- 
trast the  dirty  tenements,  with  contiguous 
seductions  to  vice  and  idleness,  in  some 
parts  of  Chicago,  with  the  homes  of  Pull- 
man, I am  glad  that  this  experiment  has 
been  made.  It  may  be  worth  some  sacri- 
fice to  teach  people  that  it  is  better  for 
them,  morally  and  pecuniarily,  to  live 
cleanly  and  under  educational  influences 
that  increase  their  self-respect.  No  doubt 
it  is  best  that  people  should  own  their 


homes,  and  that  they  should  assume  all  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  But  let  us 
wait  the  full  evolution  of  the  Pullman 
idea.  The  town  could  not  have  been 
built  as  an  object  lesson  in  any  other  way 
than  it  was  built.  The  hope  is  that  la- 
boring people  will  voluntarily  do  here- 
after what  they  have  here  been  induced 
to  accept.  The  model  city  stands  there 
as  a lesson,  the  wonderful  creation  of 
less  than  eight  years.  The  company  is 
now  preparing  to  sell  lots  on  the  west 
side  of  the  railway  tracks,  and  we  shall 
see  what  influence  this  nucleus  of  order, 
cleanliness,  and  system  will  have  upon 
the  larger  community  rapidly  gather- 
ing about  it.  Of  course  people  should  be 
free  to  go  up  or  go  down.  Will  they  be 
injured  by  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
much  pleasanter  it  is  to  go  up  than  to  go 
down  ? 


BATYUSHKA* 

BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 


FROM  yonder  gilded  minaret 
Beside  the  steel-blue  Neva  set, 
I faintly  catch,  from  time  to  time, 
The  sweet,  aerial  midnight  chime — 
“God  save  the  Tsar!” 


Above  the  ravelins  and  the  moats 
Of  the  grim  citadel  it  floats; 

And  men  in  dungeons  far  beneath 
Listen,  and  pray,  and  gnash  their  teeth — 
“God  save  the  Tsar!” 

The  soft  reiterations  sweep 
Across  the  horror  of  their  sleep, 

As  if  some  demon  in  his  glee 
Were  mocking  at  their  misery — 

“God  save  the  Tsar!” 


In  his  Red  Palace  over  there, 

Wakeful,  he  needs  must  hear  the  prayer. 
How  can  it  drown  the  broken  cries 
Wrung  from  his  children’s  agonies?— 
“God  save  the  Tsar!” 


Father  they  called  him  from  of  old — 
Batyushka!. . . .How  his  heart  is  cold! 
Wait  till  a million  scourged  men 
Rise  in  their  awful  might,  and  then — 
God  save  the  Tsar! 


• “ Little  Father,”  or  “ Dear  little  Father,”  a term  of  endearment  applied  to  the  Tsar  in  Russian  folk- 
song. 
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ANNIE  KILBURN. 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


L 

AFTER  the  death  of  Judge  Kilburn 
his  daughter  came  back  to  America. 
They  had  been  eleven  winters  in  Rome, 
always  meaning  to  return,  but  staying  on 
from  year  to  year,  as  people  do  who  have 
nothing  definite  to  call  them  home.  Tow- 
ard the  last  Miss  Kilburn  tacitly  gave 
up  the  expectation  of  getting  her  father 
away,  though  they  both  continued  to  say 
that  they  were  going  to  take  passage  as 
soon  as  the  weather  was  settled  in  the 
spring.  At  the  date  they  had  talked  of 
for  sailing  he  was  lying  in  the  Protes- 
tant cemetery,  and  she  was  trying  to  gath- 
er herself  together,  and  adjust  her  life  to 
his  loss.  This  would  have  been  easier 
with  a younger  person,  for  she  had  been 
her  father’s  pet  so  long,  and  then  had 
taken  care  of  his  helplessness  with  a de- 
votion which  was  finally  so  motherly,  that 
it  was  like  losing  at  once  a parent  and  a 
child  when  he  died,  and  she  remained 
with  the  habit  of  giving  herself  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  one  to  receive  the 
self-sacrifice.  He  had  married  late,  and 
in  her  thirty-first  year  he  was  eighty- 
three;  but  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  in- 
creasing toward  the  end  through  his  in- 
firmities, had  not  loosened  for  her  the  ties 
of  custom  and  affection  that  bound  them ; 
she  had  seen  him  grow  more  and  more 
fitfully  cognizant  of  what  they  had  been 
to  each  other  since  her  mother’s  death, 
while  she  grew  the  more  tender  and  fond 
with  him.  People  who  came  to  condole 
with  her  seemed  not  to  understand  this, 
or  else  they  thought  it  would  help  her 
to  bear  up  if  they  treated  her  bereave- 
ment as  a relief  from  hopeless  anxiety. 
They  were  all  surprised  when  she  told 
them  she  still  meant  to  go  home. 

“Why,  my  dear,”  said  one  old  lady, 
who  had  been  away  from  America  twenty 
years,  11  this  is  home!  You’ve  lived  in 
this  apartment  longer  now  than  the  oldest 
inhabitant  has  lived  in  most  American 
towns.  What  are  you  talking  about? 
Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  back  to 
Washington  ?” 

“ Oh  no.  We  were  merely  staying  on 
in  Washington  from  force  of  habit,  after 
father  gave  up  practice.  I think  we  shall 
go  back  to  the  old  homestead,  where  we’ve 
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always  spent  our  summers,  ever  since  I 
can  remember.” 

“And  where  is  that?”  the  old  lady 
asked,  with  the  sharpness  which  people  be- 
lieve must  somehow  be  good  for  a broken 
spirit. 

“ It’s  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts — 
you  wouldn’t  know  it:  a place  called  Hat- 
boro’.” 

“No,  I certainly  shouldn’t,”  said  the 
old  lady,  with  superiority.  “Why  Hat- 
boro’,  of  all  the  ridiculous  reasons  ?” 

“It  was  one  of  the  first  places  where 
they  began  to  make  straw  hats;  it  was 
a nickname  at  first,  and  then  they  adopted 
it.  The  old  name  was  Dorchester  Farms. 
Father  fought  the  change,  but  it  was  of 
no  use;  the  people  wouldn’t  have  it 
Farms  after  the  place  began  to  grow ; and 
by  that  time  they  had  got  used  to  Hat- 
boro’.  Besides,  I don’t  see  how  it’s  any 
worse  than  Hatfield,  in  England.” 

“ It’s  very  American.” 

“Oh,  it’s  American.  We  have  Box- 
boro’  too,  you  know,  in  Massachusetts.” 

“And  you  are  going  from  Rome  to 
Hatboro’,  Mass.,”  said  the  old  lady,  trying 
to  present  the  idea  in  the  strongest  light 
by  abbreviating  the  name  of  the  State. 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Kilburn.  “It  will 
be  a change,  but  not  so  much  of  a change 
as  you  would  think.  I was  always  very 
happy  there,  and— it  was  father’s  wish  to 
go  back.” 

“Ah,  my  dear!”  cried  the  old  lady. 
“You’re  letting  that  weigh  with  you,  I 
see.  Don’t  do  it ! If  it  wasn’t  wise,  don’t 
you  suppose  that  the  last  thing  he  could 
wish  you  to  do  would  be  to  sacrifice  your- 
self to  a sick  whim  of  his  ?” 

The  kindness  and  interest  expressed  in 
the  words  touched  Annie  Kilburn.  She 
had  a certain  beauty  of  feature;  she  was 
near-sighted;  but  her  eyes  were  brown 
and  soft,  her  lips  red  and  full;  her  dark 
hair  grew  low,  and  played  in  little  wisps 
and  rings  on  her  temples,  where  her  com- 
plexion was  clearest;  the  bold  contour  of 
her  face,  with  its  decided  chin  and  the 
rather  large  salient  nose,  was  like  her 
father’s;  it  was  this,  probably,  that  gave 
an  impression  of  strength,  with  a wistful 
qualification.  She  was  at  that  time  rather 
thin,  and  it  could  have  been  seen  that  she 
would  be  handsomer  when  her  frame  had 
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rounded  out  in  fulfilment  of  its  generous 
design.  She  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but 
shut  them  again  in  an  effort  at  self-con- 
trol before  she  said : 

“But  I really  wish  to  do  it.  At  this 
moment  I would  rather  be  in  Hatboro’ 
than  in  Rome.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  said  the  old  lady, 
gathering  herself  up  as  one  does  from 
throwing  away  one’s  sympathy  upon  an 
unworthy  object ; “ if  you  really  wish  it — ” 

“I  know  that  it  must  seem  preposter- 
ous and — and  almost  ungrateful  that  I 
should  think  of  going  back,  when  I might 
just  as  well  stay.  Why,  I’ve  a great  many 
more  friends  here  than  I have  there;  I 
suppose  I shall  be  almost  a stranger  when 
I get  there,  and  there’s  no  comparison  in 
sympathy  and  congeniality ; and  yet  I feel 
that  I must  go  back.  I can’t  tell  you 
why.  But  I have  a longing ; I feel  that 
I must  try  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world 
— try  to  do  some  good — and  in  Hatboro’  I 
think  I shall  know  how.”  She  put  on 
her  glasses,  and  looked  at  the  old  lady  as 
if  she  might  attempt  an  explanation,  but, 
as  if  a clearer  vision  of  the  veteran  world- 
ling discouraged  her,  she  did  not  make 
the  effort. 

4 4 Oh  /”  said  the  old  lady.  44  If  you  want 
to  be  of  use,  and  do  good—”  She  stopped, 
as  if  then  there  were  no  more  to  be  said 
by  a sensible  person.  “And  shall  you 
be  going  soon?”  she  asked.  The  idea 
seemed  to  suggest  her  own  departure,  and 
she  rose  after  speaking. 

“Just  as  soon  as  possible,”  answered 
Miss  Kilbum.  Words  take  on  a color  of 
something  more  than  their  explicit  mean- 
ing, from  the  mood  in  which  they  are 
spoken : Miss  Kilburn  had  a sense  of  hur- 
rying her  visitor  away,  and  the  old  lady 
had  a sense  of  being  turned  out-of-doors, 
that  the  preparations  for  the  homeward 
voyage  might  begin  instantly. 

II. 

Many  times  after  the  preparations  be- 
gan, and  many  times  after  they  were 
ended,  Miss  Kilbum  faltered  in  doubt  of 
her  decision;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
will  stronger  than  her  own  to  oppose  it, 
she  might  have  reversed  it,  and  staid  in 
Rome.  All  the  way  home  there  was  a 
strain  of  misgiving  in  her  satisfaction  at 
doing  what  she  believed  to  be  for  the 
best,  and  the  first  sight  of  her  native  land 
gave  her  a shock  of  emotion  which  was 
not  unmixed  joy.  She  felt  forlorn  among 
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people  who  were  coming  home  with  all 
sorts  of  high  expectations,  while  she  only 
had  high  intentions. 

These  dated  back  a good  many  years; 
in  fact,  they  dated  back  to  the  time  when 
the  first  flush  of  her  unthinking  girlhood 
was  over,  and  she  began  to  question  her- 
self as  to  the  life  she  was  living.  It  was 
a very  pleasant  life,  ostensibly.  Her  fa- 
ther had  been  elected  from  the  bench  to 
Congress,  and  had  kept  his  title  and  his 
repute  as  a lawyer  through  several  terms 
in  the  House  before  he  settled  down  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  courts 
at  Washington,  where  he  made  a good 
deal  of  money.  They  passed  from  board- 
ing to  house-keeping,  in  the  easy  Wash- 
ington way,  after  their  impermanent  Con- 
gressional years,  and  divided  their  time 
between  a comfortable  little  place  in  Ne- 
vada Circle  and  the  old  homestead  in 
Hatboro’.  He  was  fond  of  Washington, 
and  robustly  content  with  the  world  as 
he  found  it  there  and  elsewhere.  If 
his  daughter’s  compunctions  came  to  her 
through  him,  it  must  have  been  from  some 
remoter  ancestry ; he  was  not  apparently 
characterized  by  their  transmission,  and 
probably  she  derived  them  from  her  mo- 
ther, who  died  when  she  was  a little  girl, 
and  of  whom  she  had  no  recollection. 
Till  he  began  to  break,  after  they  went 
abroad,  he  had  his  own  way  in  every- 
thing; but  as  men  grow  old  or  infirm 
they  fall  into  subjection  to  their  women- 
kind;  their  rude  wills  yield  in  the  sup- 
pler insistence  of  the  feminine  purpose; 
they  take  the  color  of  the  feminine  moods 
and  emotions;  the  cycle  of  life  completes 
itself  where  it  began,  in  helpless  depend- 
ence upon  the  sex;  and  Rufus  Kilburn 
did  not  escape  the  common  lot.  He  was 
often  complaining  and  unlovely,  as  aged 
and  ailing  men  must  be;  perhaps  he  was 
usually  so;  but  he  had  moments  when  he 
recognized  the  beauty  of  his  daughter’s 
aspiration  with  a spiritual  sympathy, 
which  showed  that  he  must  always  have 
had  an  intellectual  perception  of  it.  He 
expressed  with  rhetorical  largeness  and 
looseness  the  longing  which  vras  not  very 
definite  in  her  own  heart,  and  mingled 
with  it  a strain  of  homesickness  poign- 
antly simple  and  direct  for  the  places, 
the  scenes,  the  persons,  the  things,  of  his 
early  days.  As  he  failed  more  and  more, 
his  homesickness  was  for  natural  as- 
pects which  had  wholly  ceased  to  exist 
through  modern  changes  and  improve- 
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meats,  and  for  people  long  since  dead, 
whom  he  could  find  only  in  an  illusion 
of^that  environment  in  some  other  world. 
In  the  pathos  of  this  situation  it  was  easy 
for  his  daughter  to  keep  him  ignorant  of 
the  passionate  rebellion  against  her  own 
ideals  in  which  she  sometimes  surprised 
herself.  When  he  died,  all  counter-cur- 
rents were  lost  in  the  tidal  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  swept  her  to  the  fulfilment 
of  what  she  hoped  was  deepest  and  strong- 
est in  her  nature,  with  shame  for  what 
she  hoped  was  shallowest,  till  that  mo- 
ment of  repulsion  in  which  she  saw  the 
thickly  roofed  and  many -towered  hills 
of  Boston  glow  up  out  of  the  western 
waves. 

She  had  always  regarded  her  soul  as 
the  battle-field  of  two  opposite  principles, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  high  and  the 
low.  God  made  her,  she  thought,  and  He 
alone;  He  made  everything  that  she  was; 
but  she  would  not  have  said  that  He 
made  the  evil  in  her.  Yet  her  belief 
did  not  admit  the  existence  of  Creative 
Evil;  and  so  she  said  to  herself  that  she 
herself  was  that  evil,  and  she  must  struggle 
against  herself;  she  must  question  what- 
ever she  strongly  wished  because  she 
strongly  wished  it.  It  was  not  logical; 
she  did  not  push  her  postulates  to  their 
obvious  conclusions;  there  was  apt  to  be 
the  same  kind  of  break  between  her  con- 
clusions and  her  actions  as  between  her 
reasons  and  her  conclusions.  She  acted 
impulsively,  and  from  a force  which  she 
could  not  analyze.  She  indulged  reveries 
so  vivid  that  they  seemed  to  weaken  and 
exhaust  her  for  the  grapple  with  realities; 
the  recollection  of  them  abashed  her  in 
the  presence  of  facts. 

With  all  this,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  she  was  morbidly  introspective,  that 
her  life  had  been  ascetic.  It  had  been 
apparently  a life  of  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  worldly  conditions;  it  had  been,  in 
some  measure,  a life  of  fashion,  or  at  least 
of  society.  It  had  not  been  without  the 
interests  of  other  girls’  lives,  by  any 
means;  she  had  sometimes  had  fancies, 
flirtations,  but  she  did  not  think  she  had 
been  really  in  love,  and  she  had  refused 
some  offers  of  marriage  for  that  reason. 

III. 

The  industry  of  making  straw  hats  be- 
gan at  Hatboro’,  as  many  other  indus- 
tries have  begun  in  New  England,  with  no 
great  local  advantages,  but  simply  because 
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its  founder  happened  to  live  there,  and  to 
believe  that  it  would  pay.  There  was  a 
railroad,  and  labor  of  the  sort  he  wanted 
was  cheap  and  abundant  in  the  village 
and  the  outlying  farms.  In  time  the 
work  came  to  be  done  more  and  more  by 
machinery,  and  to  be  gathered  into  large 
shops.  The  buildings  increased  in  size 
and  number;  the  single  line  of  the  rail- 
road was  multiplied  into  four,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  tracks  several  large,  ugly, 
windowy  wooden  bulks  grew  up  for  shoe 
shops;  a stocking  factory  followed;  yet 
this  business  activity  did  not  warp  the 
old  village  from  its  picturesqueness  or 
quiet.  The  railroad  tracks  crossed  its 
main  street;  but  the  shops  were  all  on 
one  side  of  them,  with  the  work-peo- 
ple’s cottages  and  boarding-houses,  and 
on  the  other  were  the  simple,  square, 
roomy  old  houses,  with  their  white  paint 
and  their  green  blinds,  varied  by  the  mod- 
ern color  and  carpentry  of  French-roof- 
ed villas.  The  old  houses  stood  quite 
close  to  the  street,  with  a strip  of  narrow 
door-yard  before  them ; the  new  mansions 
affected  a certain  depth  of  lawn,  over 
which  their  owners  personally  pushed  a 
clucking  hand -mower  every  summer 
evening  after  tea.  The  fences  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  new  houses,  in  the 
taste  of  some  of  the  Boston  suburbs;  they 
generally  remained  before  the  old  ones, 
whose  inmates  resented  the  ragged  effect 
that  their  absence  gave  the  street  The 
irregularity  had  hitherto  been  of  an  or- 
derly and  harmonious  kind,  such  as  nat- 
urally follows  the  growth  of  a country 
road  into  a village  thoroughfare.  The 
dwellings  were  placed  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  sidewalk  as  their  builders  fan- 
cied, and  the  elms  that  met  in  a low  arch 
above  the  street  had  an  illusive  symme- 
try in  the  perspective;  they  were  really 
set  at  uneven  intervals,  and  in  a line  that 
wavered  capriciously  in  and  out.  The 
street  itself  lounged  and  curved  along, 
widening  and  contracting  like  a river, 
and  then  suddenly  lost  itself  over  the 
brow  of  an  upland  which  formed  a natu- 
ral boundary  of  the  village.  Beyond  this 
was  South  Hatboro’,  a group  of  cottages 
built  by  city  people  who  had  lately  come 
in — idlers  and  invalids,  the  former  for  the 
cool  summer,  and  the  latter  for  the  dry 
winter.  At  chance  intervals  in  the  old 
village  new  side  streets  branched  from  the 
thoroughfare  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and 
here  and  there  a Queen  Anne  cottage 
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showed  its  chimneys  and  gables  on  them. 
The  roadway  under  the  elms  that  kept  it 
dark  and  cool  with  their  hovering  shade, 
and  swept  the  wagon-tops  with  their  pen- 
dulous boughs  at  places,  was  un paved ; but 
the  sidewalks  were  asphalted  to  the  last 
dwelling  in  every  direction,  and  they  were 
promptly  broken  out  in  winter  by  the 
public  snow-plough. 

Miss  Kilburn  saw  them  in  the  spring, 
when  their  usefulness  was  least  apparent, 
and  she  did  not  know  whether  to  praise 
the  spirit  of  progress  which  showed  itself 
in  them  as  well  as  in  other  things  at  Hat- 
boro’.  She  had  come  prepared  to  have  mis- 
givings, but  she  had  promised  herself  to  be 
just;  she  thought  she  could  bear  the  old 
ugliness,  if  not  the  new.  Some  of  the  new 
things,  however,  were  not  so  ugly;  the 
young  station-master  was  handsome  in  his 
railroad  uniform,  and  pleasanter  to  the  eye 
than  the  veteran  baggage-master,  incon- 
gruous in  his  stiff  silk  cap  and  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  spectacles.  The  station  itself, 
one  of  Richardson’s,  massive  and  low, 
with  red-tiled,  spreading  veranda  roofs, 
impressed  her  with  its  fitness,  and 
strengthened  her  for  her  encounter  with 
the  business  architecture  of  Hatboro’, 
which  was  of  the  florid,  ambitious  New 
York  type,  prevalent  with  every  American 
town  in  the  early  stages  of  its  prosperity. 
The  buildings  were  of  pink  brick,  faced 
with  granite,  and  supported  in  the  first 
story  by  columns  of  painted  iron;  flat- 
roofed  blocks  looked  down  over  the  low 
wooden  structures  of  earlier  Hatboro’,  and 
a large  hotel  had  pushed  back  the  old-time 
tavern,  and  planted  itself  flush  upon  the 
sidewalk.  But  the  stores  seemed  very 
good,  as  she  glanced  at  them  from  her 
carriage,  and  their  show-windows  were 
tastefully  arranged ; the  apothecary’s  had 
an  interior  of  glittering  neatness  unsur- 
passed by  an  Italian  apothecary’s;  and 
the  provision-man’s,  besides  its  symmetri- 
cal array  of  pendent  sides  and  quarters  in- 
doors, had  banks  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
without,  and  a large  aquarium  with  a 
spraying  fountain  in  its  window. 

Bolton,  the  farmer  who  had  always 
taken  care  of  the  Kilburn  place,  came  to 
meet  her  at  the  station  and  drive  her 
home.  Miss  Kilburn  had  bidden  him 
drive  slowly,  so  that  she  could  take  in  ail 
the  changes,  and  she  noticed  the  new 
town-hall,  with  which  she  could  find  no 
fault;  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches 
were  the  same  as  of  old;  the  Unitarian 
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church  seemed  to  have  shrunk,  as  if  the 
architecture  had  sympathized  with  its 
dwindling  body  of  worshippers;  just  be- 
yond it  was  the  village  green,  with  the 
soldiers’  monument,  and  the  tall  white- 
painted  flag-pole,  and  the  four  small  brass 
cannon  threatening  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass at  its  base. 

“Stop  a moment,  Mr.  Bolton,”  said 
Miss  Kilburn;  and  she  put  her  head  quite 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  stared  at  the  figure 
on  the  monument. 

It  was  strange  that  the  first  misgiving 
she  could  really  make  sure  of  concerning 
Hatboro’  should  relate  to  this  figure, 
which  she  herself  was  mainly  responsible 
for  placing  there.  When  the  money  was 
subscribed  and  voted  for  the  statue,  the 
committee  wrote  out  to  her  at  Rome  as 
one  who  would  naturally  feel  an  interest 
in  getting  something  fit  and  economical 
for  them.  She  accepted  the  trust  with 
zeal  and  pleasure;  but  she  overruled  their 
simple  notion  of  an  American  volunteer 
at  rest,  with  his  hands  folded  on  the  muz- 
zle of  his  gun,  as  intolerably  hackneyed 
and  commonplace.  Her  conscience,  she 
said,  would  not  let  her  add  another  recruit 
to  the  regiment  of  stone  soldiers  standing 
about  in  that  posture  on  the  tops  of  ped- 
estals all  over  the  country;  and  so,  in- 
stead of  going  to  an  Italian  statuary  with 
her  fellow-townsmen’s  letter,  and  getting 
him  to  make  the  figure  they  wanted,  she 
doubled  the  money  and  gave  the  commis- 
sion to  a young  girl  from  Kansas,  who 
had  come  out  to  develop  at  Rome  the  gen- 
ius recognized  at  Topeka.  They  decided 
together  that  it  would  be  best  to  have 
something  ideal,  and  the  sculptor  prompt- 
ly imagined  and  rapidly  executed  a de- 
sign for  a winged  Victory,  poising  on  the 
summit  of  a white  marble  shaft,  and 
clasping  its  hands  under  its  chin,  in  ex- 
pression of  the  grief  that  mingled  with 
the  popular  exultation.  Miss  Kilburn 
had  her  doubts  while  the  work  went  on, 
but  she  silenced  them  with  the  theory 
that  when  the  figure  was  in  position  it 
would  be  all  right. 

Now  that  she  saw  it  in  position  she 
wished  to  ask  Mr.  Bolton  what  was  thought 
of  it,  but  she  could  not  nerve  herself  to 
the  question.  He  remained  silent,  and 
she  felt  that  he  was  sorry  for  her.  “Oh, 
may  I be  very  humble;  may  I be  helped 
to  be  very  humble  1”  she  prayed  under  her 
breath.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
take  her  eyes  from  the  figure ; it  was 
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such  a modern,  such  an  American  shape, 
so  youthfully  inadequate,  so  simple,  so 
sophisticated,  so  like  a young  lady  in  so- 
ciety indecorously  exposed  for  a tableau 
vivant . She  wondered  if  the  people  in 
Hatboro’  felt  all  this  about  it ; if  they  re- 
alized how  its  involuntary  frivolity  in- 
sulted the  solemn  memory  of  the  slain. 

“Drive  on,  please,”  she  said,  gently. 

Bolton  pulled  the  reins,  and  as  the 
horses  started  he  pointed  with  his  whip  to 
a church  at  the  other  side  of  the  green. 
“That’s  the  new  Orthodox  church,”  he 
explained. 

“ Oh,  is  it  ?”  asked  Miss  Kilburn.  “It’s 
very  handsome,  I’m  sure.”  She  was  not 
sensible  of  admiring  the  large  Roman- 
esque pile  very  much,  though  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  bad,  but  she  remembered  that 
Bolton  was  a member  of  the  Orthodox 
church,  and  she  was  grateful  to  him  for 
not  saying  anything  about  the  soldiers’ 
monument. 

“ We  sold  the  old  buildin’  to  the  Cath- 
olics, and  they  moved  it  down  ont’  the 
side  street.” 

Miss  Kilburn  caught  the  glimmer  of  a 
cross  where  he  beckoned,  through  the  flut- 
ter of  the  foliage. 

“They  had  to  razee  the  steeple  some  to 
git  their  cross  on,”  he  added;  and  then 
he  showed  her  the  high-school  building 
as  they  passed,  and  the  Episcopal  chap- 
el, of  blameless  church-warden’s  Gothic, 
half  hidden  by  its  Japanese  ivy,  under  a 
branching  elm,  on  another  side  street. 

44  Yes,”  she  said,  “that  was  built  before 
we  went  abroad.” 

“I  disremember,”  he  said,  absently. 
He  let  the  horses  walk  on  the  soft,  dark- 
ly shaded  road,  where  the  wheels  made  a 
pleasant  grinding  sound,  and  set  himself 
sidewise  on  his  front  seat,  so  as  to  talk  to 
Miss  Kilburn  more  at  his  ease. 

“Id’  know,”  he  began,  after  clearing 
his  throat,  with  a conscious  air,  “ as  you 
know  we’d  got  a new  minister  to  our 
church.” 

“No,  I hadn’t  heard  of  it,” said  Miss 
Kilburn,  with  her  mind  full  of  the  monu- 
ment still.  14  But  I might  have  heard  and 
forgotten  it,”  she  added.  “I  was  very 
much  taken  up  toward  the  last  before  I 
left  Rome.” 

“Well,  come  to  think,”  said  Bolton; 
“ I don’t  know’s  you’d  had  time  to  heard. 
He  hain’t  been  here  a great  while.” 

“ Is  he — satisfactory  ?”  asked  Miss  Kil- 
burn, feeling  how  far  from  satisfactory 
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the  Victory  was,  and  formulating  an  ex- 
planatory apology  to  the  committee  in  her 
mind. 

44  Oh  yes,  he’s  satisfactory  enough,  as 
far  forth  as  that  goes.  He’s  talented,  and 
he’s  right  up  with  the  times.  Yes,  he’s 
progressive.  I guess  they  got  pretty  tired 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  even  before  he  died ; and 
they  kept  the  supply  a-goin’  till— -all  was 
blue,  before  they  could  settle  on  anybody. 

In  fact  they  couldn’t  seem  to  agree  on  any- 
body till  Mr.  Peck  come.” 

Miss  Kilburn  had  got  as  far,  in  her  tacit 
interview  with  the  committee,  as  to  have 
offered  to  replace  at  her  own  expense 
the  Victory  with  a Volunteer,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  listening  to  Bolton  with  rapt 
attention. 

“Well,  it's  like  this,”  continued  the 
farmer.  “He’s  progressive  in  his  idees, 

’n’  at  the  same  time  he’s  spiritual-mind- 
ed; and  so  I guess  he  suits  pretty  well  all 
round.  Of  course  you  can’t  suit  every- 
body. There’s  always  got  to  be  a dog  in 
the  manger,  it  don’t  matter  where  you  go. 

But  if  anybody  was  to  ask  me,  I should 
say  Mr.  Peck  suited.  Yes,  I don’t  know 
but  what  I should.” 

Miss  Kilburn  instantaneously  closed  her 
transaction  with  the  committee,  removed 
the  Victory,  and  had  the  Volunteer 
unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck. 

“Peck?”  she  said.  “Did  you  tell  me 
his  name  was  Peck  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am:  Rev.  Julius  W.  Peck. 
He’s  from  down  Penobscotport  way,  in 
Maine.  I guess  he’s  all  right.” 

Miss  Kilburn  did  not  reply.  Her  mind 
had  been  taken  off  the  monument  for  the 
moment  by  her  dislike  for  the  name  of 
the  new  minister,  and  the  Victory  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  get  back. 

Bolton  sighed  deeply,  and  continued  in 
a diffusive  strain,  which  at  last  became  per- 
ceptible to  Miss  Kilburn  through  her  own 
humiliation.  “There’s  some  in  every  com- 
munity that’s  bound  to  complain,  I don’t 
care  what  you  do  to  accommodate  ’em; 
and  what  I done,  I done  as  much  to  stop 
their  clack  as  anything,  and  give  him  the 
right  sort  of  a start  off,  an’  I guess  I did. 

But  Mis’  Bolton  she  didn’t  know  but  what 
you’d  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  a libbutty, 
and  I didn’t  know  but  what  you  would 
think  I no  business  to  done  it.” 

He  seemed  to  be  addressing  a question 
to  her,  but  she  only  replied  with  a dazed 
frown,  and  Bolton  was  obliged  to  go  on. 
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“ I didn’t  let  him  room  in  your  part  of 
the  house;  that  is  to  say,  not  sleep  there; 
but  I thought,  as  you  was  cornin’  home, 
and  I’d  better  be  airin’  it  up  some,  any- 
way, I might  as  well  let  him  set  in  the 
old  Judge’s  room.  If  you  think  it  was 
more  than  I had  a right  to  do,  I’m  willin’ 
to  pay  for  it.  Git  up!”  Bolton  turned 
fully  round  toward  his  horses,  to  hide  the 
workings  of  emotion  in  his  face,  and 
shook  the  reins  like  a desperate  man. 

“What  are  you  talking  about,  Mr. 
Bolton?”  cried  Miss  Kilburn.  “ Whom 
are  you  talking  about?” 

Bolton  answered,  with  a kind  of  vio- 
lence, “Mr.  Peck;  I took  him  to  board, 
first  off.” 

“ You  took  him  to  board  ?” 

• “ Yes.  I know  it  wa’n’t  just  accordin’ 
to  the  letter  o’  the  law,  and  the  old  Judge 
was  always  pootty  p’tic’lah.  But  I’ve 
took  care  of  the  place  goin’  on  twenty 
years  now,  and  I hain’t  never  had  a chick 
nor  a child  in  it  before.  The  child,”  he 
continued,  partly  turning  his  face  round 
again,  and  beginning  to  look  Miss  Kilburn 
in  the  eye,  “ wa’n’t  one  to  touch  anything, 
anyway,  and  we  kep’  her  in  our  part  all 
the  time;  Mis’  Bolton  she  couldn’t  seem 
to  let  her  out  of  her  sight,  she  got  so  fond 
of  her,  and  she  used  to  follow  me  round 
among  the  hosses  like  a kitten.  I declare, 
I miss  her;  and  we  all  do.” 

Bolton’s  face,  the  color  of  one  of  the 
lean  ploughed  fields  of  Hatboro’,  and  deep- 
ly furrowed,  lighted  up  with  real  feeling, 
which  he  tried  to  make  go  as  far  in  the 
work  of  reconciling  Miss  Kilburn  as  if  it 
had  been  factitious. 

“But  I don't  understand,”  she  said. 
44  What  child  are  you  talking  about  ?” 

“Mr.  Peck’s.” 

“ Was  he  married  ?”  she  asked,  with  dis- 
pleasure, she  did  not  know  why. 

“Well,  yes,  he  had  been,”  answered 
Bolton.  “But  she’d  be’n  in  the  asylum 
ever  since  the  child  was  born.” 

“Oh,”  said  Miss  Kilburn,  with  relief; 
and  she  fell  back  upon  the  seat  from 
which  she  had  started  forward. 

Bolton  might  easily  have  taken  her  tone 
for  that  of  disgust.  He  faced  round  upon 
her  once  more.  “It  was  kind  of  queer, 
his  havin’  the  child  with  him,  an’  takin’ 
most  the  care  of  her  himself;  and  so,  as  I 
say , Mis’  Bolton  and  me  we  took  him  in, 
as  much  to  stop  folks’  mouths  as  any- 
thing, till  they  got  kinder  used  to  it. 
But  we  didn’t  take,  him  into  your  part, 
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as  I say ; and  as  I say,  I’m  willin’  to  pay 
you  whatever  you  say  for  the  use  of  the 
old  Judge’s  study.  I presume  that  part  of 
it  was  a libbutty.” 

“It  was  all  perfectly  right,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton,” said  Miss  Kilburn. 

“His  wife  died  anyway,  more  than  a 
year  ago,”  said  Bolton,  as  if  the  fact  com- 
pleted his  atonement  to  Miss  Kilburn. 

“ Git  ep!  I told  him  from  the  start  that 
it  had  got  to  be  a temporary  thing,  an’  ’t 
I only  took  him  till  he  could  git  settled 
somehow.  I guess  he  means  to  go  to 
house-keepin’,  if  he  can  git  the  right  kind 
of  a house  keeper;  he  wants  an  old  one. 

If  it  was  a young  one,  I guess  he  wouldn’t 
have  any  great  trouble,  if  he  went  about 
it  the  right  way.”  Bolton’s  sarcasm  was 
merely  a race  sarcasm.  He  was  a very 
mild  man, and  his  thick-growing  eyelashes 
softened  and  shadowed  his  gray  eyes,  and 
gave  his  lean  face  pathos. 

“You  could  have  let  him  stay  till  he 
had  found  a suitable  place,”  said  Miss 
Kilburn. 

“Oh,  I wa’n’t  goin’  to  do  ffeaf,”  said 
Bolton.  “But  I’m  ’bliged  to  you  just 
the  same.” 

They  came  up  in  sight  of  the  old  square 
house,  standing  back  a good  distance  from 
the  road,  with  a broad  sweep  of  grass  slop- 
ing down  before  it  into  a little  valley, 
and  rising  again  to  the  wall  fencing  the 
grounds  from  the  street.  The  wall  was 
overhung  there  by  a company  of  magnifi- 
cent elms,  which  turned  and  formed  one 
side  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house. 
Their  tops  met  and  mixed  somewhat  in- 
congruously with  those  of  the  stiff  dark 
maples  which  more  densely  shaded  the 
other  side  of  the  lane. 

Bolton  drove  into  their  gloom,  and 
then  out  into  the  wide  sunny  space  at  the 
side  of  the  house  where  Miss  Kilburn  had 
alighted  so  often  with  her  father.  Bol- 
ton’s dog,  grown  now  so  very  old  as  to  be 
weak-minded,  barked  crazily  at  his  mas- 
ter, and  then,  recognizing  him,  broke  into 
an  imbecile  whimper,  and  went  back  and 
coiled  his  rheumatism  up  in  the  sun  on  a 
warm  stone  before  the  door.  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton had  to  step  over  him  as  she  came  out, 
formally  supporting  her  right  elbow  with 
her  left  hand  as  she  offered  the  other  in 
greeting  to  Miss  Kilburn,  with  a look  of 
question  at  her  husband. 

Miss  Kilburn  intercepted  the  look,  and 
began  to  laugh. 

All  was  unchanged,  and  all  so  strange; 
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it  seemed  as  if  her  father  must  both  get  paint  was  spotless;  the  windows  shone, 
down  with  her  from  the  carriage  and  But  there  was  a sort  of  frigidity  in  the 
come  to  meet  her  from  the  house.  Her  perfect  order  and  repair  which  repelled 
glance  involuntarily  took  in  the  familiar  her,  and  she  left  her  things  tossed  about, 
masses  and  details;  the  patches  of  short  as  if  to  break  the  ice  of  this  propriety.  In 
tough  grass  mixed  with  decaying  chips  several  places,  within  and  without,  she 
and  small  weeds  underfoot,  and  the  spa-  found  marks  of  the  faithful  hand  of  Bol- 
cious  June  sky  overhead;  the  fine  net-  ton  in  economical  patches  of  the  wood- 
work and  blisters  of  the  cracking  and  work;  but  she  was  not  sure  that  they  had 
warping  white  paint  on  the  clapboarding,  not  been  there  eleven  years  before;  and 
and  the  hills  beyond  the  bulks  of  the  vil-  there  were  darnings  in  the  carpets  and  cur- 
lage  houses  and  trees;  the  wood-shed  tains,  which  affected  her  with  the  same  mix- 
stretching with  its  low  board  arches  to  ture  of  novelty  and  familiarity.  Certain 
the  barn,  and  the  milk-pans  tilted  to  sun  stale  smells  about  the  place  (minor  smells 
against  the  underpinning  of  the  L,  and  as  compared  with  the  prevalent  odor) 
Mrs.  Bolton’s  pot  plants  in  the  kitchen  confused  her;  she  could  not  decide  wheth- 
window.  er  she  remembered  them  of  old,  or  was 

“Did  you  think  I could  be  hard  about  reminded  of  the  odors  she  used  to  catch  in 
such  a thing  as  that?  It  was  perfectly  passing  the  pantry  on  the  steamer, 
right.  Oh,  Mrs.  Bolton!”  She  stopped  Her  father  had  never  been  sure  that 
laughing  and  began  to  cry ; she  put  he  would  not  return  any  next  year  or 
away  Mrs. Bolton’s  carefully  offered  hand,  month,  and  the  house  had  always  been 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  bony  structure  ready  to  receive  them.  In  his  study  ev- 
of  her  bosom,  and  buried  her  face  sob-  ery thing  was  as  he  left  it.  His  daughter 
bing  in  the  leathery  folds  of  her  neck.  looked  for  signs  of  Mr.  Peck’s  occupation, 
Mrs.  Bolton  suffered  her  embrace  above  but  there  were  none;  Mrs.  Bolton  explain- 
the  old  dog,  who  fled  with  a cry  of  rheu-  ed  that  she  had  put  him  in  a table  from 
matic  apprehension  from  the  sweep  of  her  own  sitting-room  to  write  at.  The 
Miss  Kil  burn’s  skirts,  and  then  came  back  Judge’s  desk  was  untouched,  and  his  heavy 
and  snuffed  at  them  in  a vain  effort  to  wooden  arm-chair  stood  pulled  up  to  it 
recall  her.  as  if  he  were  in  it.  The  ranks  of  law- 


“Well,  go  in  and  lay  down  by  the 
stove,”  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  with  a divided 
interest,  while  she  beat  Miss  Kilburn’s 
back  with  her  bony  palm  in  sign  of  sym- 
pathy. But  the  dog  went  off  up  the  lane, 
and  stood  there  by  the  pasture  bars,  bark- 
ing abstractedly  at  intervals. 

IV. 

Miss  Kilburn  found  that  the  house  had 
been  well  aired  for  her  coming,  but  an 
old  earthy  and  mouldy  smell,  which  it 
took  days  and  nights  of  open  doors  and 
windows  to  drive  out,  stole  back  again 
with  the  first  turn  of  rainy  weather.  She 
had  fires  built  on  the  hearths  and  in  the 
stoves,  and  after  opening  her  trunks  and 
scattering  her  dresses  on  beds  and  chairs, 
she  spent  most  of  the  first  week  outside  of 
the1' house,  wandering  about  the  fields  and 
orchards  to  adjust  herself  anew  to  the 
estranged  features  of  the  place.  The 
house  she  found  lower-ceiled  and  smaller 
than  she  remembered  it.  The  Boltons 
had  kept  it  up  very  well,  and  in  spite  of 
the  earthy  and  mouldy  smell,  it  was  consci- 
entiously clean.  There  was  not  a speck 
of  dust  anywhere;  the  old  yellowish-white 
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books,  in  their  yellow  sheep-skin,  with 
their  red  titles  above  and  their  black  titles 
below,  were  in  the  order  he  had  taught 
Mrs.  Bolton  to  replace  them  in  after  dust- 
ing; the  stuffed  owl  on  a shelf  above  the 
mantel  looked  down  with  a clear  solemni- 
ty in  its  gum -copal  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Bolton 
took  it  from  its  perch  to  show  Miss  Kil- 
burn that  there  was  not  a moth  on  it,  nor 
the  sign  of  a moth. 

Miss  Kilburn  experienced  here  that  re- 
fusal of  the  old  associations  to  take  the 
form  of  welcome  which  she  had  already 
felt  in  the  earth  and  sky  aud  air  outside; 
in  everything  there  was  a sense  of  im- 
passable separation.  Her  dead  father 
was  no  nearer  in  his  wonted  place  than 
the  trees  of  the  orchard,  or  the  outline  of 
the  well-known  hills,  or  the  pink  of  the 
familiar  sunsets.  In  her  rummaging  about 
the  house  she  pulled  open  a chest  of  draw- 
ers which  used  to  stand  in  the  room  where 
she  slept  when  a child.  It  was  full  of  her 
own  childish  clothing,  a little  girl’s  linen 
and  muslin ; and  she  thought  with  a throe 
of  despair  that  she  could  as  well  hope  to 
get  back  into  these  outgrown  garments, 
which  the  helpless  piety  of  Mrs.  Bolton 
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had  kept  from  the  rag-bag,  as  to  think  of 
re-entering  the  relations  of  the  life  so  long 
left  off. 

It  surprised  her  to  find  how  cold  the 
Boltons  were ; she  had  remembered  them 
as  always  very  kind  and  willing;  but  she 
was  so  used  now  to  the  ways  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  their  showy  affection,  it  was  hard 
for  her  to  realize  that  people  could  be  both 
kind  and  cold.  * The  Boltons  seemed 
ashamed  of  their  feelings  and  hid  them; 
it  was  the  same  in  some  degree  with  all 
the  villagers  when  she  began  to  meet 
them,  and  the  fact  slowly  worked  back 
into  her  consciousness,  wounding  its  way 
in.  People  did  not  come  to  see  her  at 
once.  They  waited,  as  they  told  her,  till 
she  got  settled,  before  they  called,  and 
then  they  did  not  appear  very  glad  to  have 
her  back. 

But  this  was  not  altogether  the  effect  of 
their  temperament.  The  Kilburns  had 
made  a long  summer  always  in  Hatboro’, 
and  they  had  always  talked  of  it  as  home; 
but  they  had  never  passed  a whole  year 
there  since  Judge  Kilburn  first  went  to 
Congress,  and  they  were  not  regarded 
as  full  neighbors  or  permanent  citizens. 
Miss  Kilburn,  however,  kept  up  her  child- 
hood friendships,  and  she  and  some  of  the 
ladies  called  one  another  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  but  they  believed  that  she  met 
people  in  Washington  whom  she  liked 
better;  the  winters  she  spent  there  cer- 
tainly weakened  the  ties  between  them, 
and  when  it  came  to  those  eleven  years 
in  Rome,  the  letters  they  exchanged  grew 
rarer  and  rarer,  till  they  stopped  altogeth- 
er. Some  of  the  girls  went  away ; some 
died;  others  became  dead  and  absent  to 
her  in  their  marriages  and  household 
cares. 

After  waiting  for  one  another,  three  of 
them  came  together  to  see  her  one  day. 
They  all  kissed  her,  after  a questioning 
glance  at  her  face  and  dress,  as  if  they 
wanted  to  see  whether  she  had  grown 
proud  or  too  fashionable.  But  they 
were  themselves  apparently  much  better 
dressed,  and  certainly  more  richly  dressed. 
In  a place  like  Hatboro’,  where  there  is 
no  dinner-giving,  and  evening  parties  are 
few,  the  best  dress  is  a street  costume, 
which  may  be  worn  for  calls  and  shop- 
ping, and  for  church  and  all  public  enter- 
tainments. The  well-to-do  ladies  make 
an  effect  of  out-door  fashion,  in  which  the 
poorest  shop  hand  has  her  part;  and  in 
their  turn  they  share  her  in-door  simpli- 
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city.  These  old  friends  of  Annie’s  wore 
bonnets  and  frocks  of  the  latest  style  and 
costly  material. 

They  let  her  make  the  advances,  re- 
ceiving them  with  blank  passivity,  or  re- 
pelling them  with  irony,  according  to  the 
several  needs  of  their  self-respect,  and 
talking  to  one  another  across  her.  One 
of  them  asked  her  when  her  hair  had  be- 
gun to  turn,  and  they  each  told  her  how 
thin  she  was,  but  promised  her  that  Hat- 
boro’ air  would  bring  her  up.  At  the 
same  time  they  feigned  humility  in  re- 
gard to  everything  about  Hatboro’  but  the 
air;  they  laughed  when  she  said  she  in- 
tended now  to  make  it  her  home  the 
whole  year  round,  and  said  they  guessed 
she  would  be  tired  of  it  long  before  win- 
ter; there  were  plenty  of  summer  folks 
that  passed  the  winter  as  long  as  the  J une 
weather  lasted. 

As  they  grew  more  secure  of  them- 
selves, or  less  afraid  of  one  another  in  her 
presence,  their  voices  rose;  they  laughed 
loudly  at  nothing,  and  they  yelled  in  a 
nervous  chorus  at  times,  each  trying  to 
make  herself  heard  above  the  others. 
They  showed  that  they  were  just  the 
same  gay,  unaffected  village  girls  that 
she  used  to  know.  Two  of  them  were 
really  women  of  very  good  minds;  the 
other  was  a simpleton;  but  in  these  mo- 
ments of  demonstration  they  were  all 
alike,  and  collectively  they  were  inferior 
in  mind  and  manners  to  the  worst  of 
their  number. 

She  asked  them  about  the  social  life  in 
the  village,  and  they  told  her  that  a good 
many  new  people  had  really  settled  there, 
but  they  did  not  know  whether  she  would 
like  them;  they  were  not  the  old  Hat- 
boro’ style.  Annie  showed  them  some  of 
the  things  she  had  brought  home,  especial- 
ly Roman  views,  and  they  said  now  she 
ought  to  give  an  evening  in  the  church 
parlor  with  them. 

“You’ll  have  to  come  to  our  church, 
Annie,”  said  Mrs.  Putney.  “The  Unita- 
rian doesn’t  have  preaching  once  in  a 
month,  and  Mr.  Peck  is  very  liberal.” 

“He’s  ’most  too  liberal  for  some,”  said 
Emmeline  Gerrish.  Of  the  three  she  had 
grown  the  stoutest,  and  from  being  a 
slight,  light-minded  girl,  she  had  become 
a heavy  matron,  habitually  censorious  in 
her  speech.  She  did  not  mean  any  more 
by  it,  however,  than  she  did  by  her  girlish 
frivolity,  and  if  she  was  not  supported  in 
her  severity,  she  was  apt  to  break  down 
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and  disown  it  with  a giggle,  as  she  now 
did. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  about  his  being 
too  liberal,”  said  Mrs.  Wilmington,  a large 
red-haired  blonde,  with  a lazy  laugh.  “ He 
makes  you  feel  that  you’re  a pretty  mis- 
erable sinner.”  She  made  a grimace  of 
humorous  disgust. 

“Mr.  Gerrish  says  that’s  just  the  trou- 
ble,” Mrs.  Gerrish  broke  in.  “ Mr.  Peck 
don’t  put  stress  enough  on  the  promises. 
That’s  what  Mr.  Gerrish  says.  You  must 
have  been  surprised,  Annie,”  she  added, 
“to  find  that  he’d  been  staying  in  your 
house.” 

“I  was  glad  Mrs.  Bolton  invited  him,” 
answered  Annie,  sincerely,  but  not  in- 
stantly. 

The  ladies  waited,  with  an  exchange  of 
glances,  for  her  reply,  as  if  they  had  talk- 
ed the  matter  over  beforehand,  and  had 
agreed  to  find  out  just  how  Annie  Kil- 
burn  felt  about  it. 

“Oh,  I guess  he  paid  his  board,”  said 
Mrs.  Wilmington,  jocosely,  rejecting  the 
euphuistic  implication  that  he  had  been 
the  guest  of  the  Boltons. 

“ I don’t  see  what  he  expects  to  do  with 
that  little  girl  of  his,  without  any  mother, 
that  way,” said  Mrs.  Gerrish.  “He  ought 
to  get  married.” 

“ Perhaps  he  will,  when  lie’s  waited  a 
proper  time,”  suggested  Mrs.  Putney,  de- 
murely. 

“Well,  his  wife’s  been  the  same  as 
dead  ever  since  the  child  was  born.  I 
don’t  know  what  you  call  a proper  time, 
Ellen,”  argued  Mrs.  Gerrish. 

“ I presume  a minister  feels  differently 
about  such  things,”  Mrs.  Wilmington  re- 
marked, indolently. 

“ I don’t  see  why  a minister  should  feel 
any  different  from  anybody  else,”  said 
Mrs.  Gerrish.  “It’s  his  duty  to  do  it  on 
his  child’s  account.  I don’t  see  why  he 
don’t  have  the  remains  brought  to  Hat- 
boro’  anyway.” 

They  debated  this  point  at  some  length, 
and  they  seemed  to  forget  Annie.  She 
listened  with  more  interest  than  her  con- 
cern in  the  last  resting-place  of  the  min- 
ister’s dead  wife  really  inspired.  These 
old  child  friends  of  hers  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  sensitiveness  of  their  girlhood 
without  haying  gained  tenderness  in  its 
place.  They  treated  the  affair  with  a na- 
kedness that  shocked  her.  In  the  coun- 
try and  in  small  towns  people  come  face 
to  face  with  life,  especially  women.  It 
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means  marrying,  child-bearing, household 
cares  and  burdens,  neighborhood  gossip, 
sickness,  death,  burial,  and  whether  the 
corpse  appeared  natural.  But  ever  so 
much  kindness  goes  with  their  disillusion; 
they  are  blunted,  but  not  embittered. 

They  ended  by  recalling  Annie  to  mind, 
and  Mrs.  Putney  said:  “I  suppose  you 
haven’t  been  to  the  cemetery  yet  ? They’ve 
got  it  all  fixed  up  since  you  went  away— 
drives  laid  out,  and  paths  cut  through, 
and  everything.  A good  many  have  put 
up  family  tombs,  and  they’ve  taken  away 
the  old  iron  fences  round  the  lots,  and 
put  granite  curbing.  They  mow  the  grass 
all  the  time.  It’s  a perfect  garden.”  Mrs. 
Putney  was  a small  woman,  already  be- 
ginning to  wrinkle,  and  she  had  been 
rather  an  odd  girl.  She  had  married  a 
man  whom  Annie  remembered  as  a mis- 
chievous little  boy,  with  a sharp  tongue 
and  a nervous  temperament;  her  father 
had  always  liked  him  when  he  came  about 
the  house,  but  Annie  had  lost  sight  of  him 
in  the  years  that  make  small  boys  and 
girls  large  ones,  and  he  was  at  college 
when  she  went  abroad.  She  had  an  im- 
pression of  something  unhappy  in  her 
friend’s  marriage. 

“I  think  it’s  too  much  fixed  up  my- 
self,” said  Mrs.  Gerrish.  She  turned  sud- 
denly to  Annie:  “You  going  to  have 
your  father  fetched  homo  ?” 

The  other  ladies  started  a little  at  the 
question  and  looked  at  Annie ; it  was  not 
that  they  were  shocked,  but  they  wanted 
to  see  whether  she  would  not  be  so. 

“No,”  she  said,  briefly.  She  added, 
helplessly,  “It  wasn’t  his  wish.” 

“ I should  have  thought  he  would  have 
liked  to  be  buried  alongside  of  your  mo- 
ther,” said  Mrs.  Gerrish.  “But  the  Judge 
always  xoas  a little  peculiar.  I presume 
you  can  have  the  name  and  the  date  put 
on  the  monument  just  the  same.” 

Annie  flushed  at  this  intimate  comment 
and  suggestion  from  a womau  whom  as  a 
girl  she  had  never  admitted  to  familiarity 
with  her,  but  had  tolerated  because  she 
was  such  a harmless  simpleton,  and  hung 
upon  other  girls  whom  she  liked  better. 

The  word  “monument”  cowed  her,  how- 
ever. She  was  afraid  they  would  begin 
to  talk  about  the  soldiers’  monument. 

She  answered  hastily,  and  began  to  ask 
them  about  their  families. 

Mrs.  Wilmington,  who  had  no  children, 
and  Mrs.  Putney,  who  had  one,  spoke  of 
Mrs.  Gerrish’s  large  family.  She  had  four 
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children,  and  she  refused  the  praises  of 
her  friends  for  them,  though  she  celebra- 
ted them  herself.  “You  ought  to  have 
seen  the  two  little  girls  that  Ellen  lost, 
Annie,”  she  said.  “ Ellen  Putney,  I don’t 
see  how  you  ever  got  over  that.  Those 
two  lovely,  healthy  children  gone,  and 
poor  little  Winthrop  leftl  I always  did 
say  it  was  too  hard.” 

She  had  married  a clerk  in  the  princi- 
pal dry-goods  store,  who  had  prospered 
rapidly,  and  was  now  one  of  the  first  busi- 
ness men  of  the  place,  and  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  a leading  citizen.  She  believed 
in  his  fitness  to  deal  with  the  questions 
of  religion  and  education  which  he  took 
part  in,  and  was  always  quoting  Mr. 
Gerrish.  She  called  him  Mr.  Gerrish  so 
much  that  other  people  began  to  call  him 
so  too.  But  Mrs.  Putney's  husband  held 
out  against  it,  and  had  the  habit  of  re- 
turning the  little  man’s  ceremonious  sal- 
utations with  an  easy,  “Hello,  Billy,” 

44  Good -morning’,  Billy.”  It  was  his  the- 
ory  that  this  was  good  for  Gerrish,  who 
might  otherwise  have  forgotten  when 
everybody  called  him  Billy.  He  was 
one  of  the  old  Putneys;  and  he  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession. 

Mrs.  Wilmington’s  husband  had  come 
to  Hatboro’  since  Annie’s  long  absence 
began ; he  had  capital,  and  he  had  started 
a stocking -mill  in  Hatboro’.  He  was 
much  older  than  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  after  a protracted  widowerhood. 
She  had  one  of  the  best  houses  and  the 
most  richly  furnished  in  Hatboro’.  Sha 
had  more  mind  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  she  and  Mrs.  Putney  saw  Mrs.  Gerrish 
at  rare  intervals,  and  in  observance  of 
some  notable  fact  of  their  girlish  friend- 
ship like  the  present. 

In  pursuance  of  the  subject  of  children, 
Mrs  Gerrish  said  that  she  sometimes  had 
a notion  to  offer  to  take  Mr.  Peck’s  little 
girl  herself  till  he  could  get  fixed  some- 
how, but  Mr.  Gerrish  would  not  let  her. 
Mr.  Gerrish  said  Mr.  Peck  had  better  get 
married  himself  if  he  wanted  a step-mo- 
ther for  his  little  girl.  Mr.  Gerrish  was 
peculiar  about  keeping  a family  to  itself. 

“Well,  you’ll  think  we've  come  to 
board  with  you  too,"  said  Mrs.  Putney,  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Peck. 

The  ladies  all  rose,  and  having  got 
upon  their  feet,  began  to  shout  and  laugh 
again— like  girls,  they  implied. 

They  staid  and  talked  a long  time  after 
rising,  with  the  same  note  of  unsparing 
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personality  in  their  talk.  Where  there 
are  few  public  interests  and.  few  events,  as 
in  such  places,  there  can  be  no  small-talk, 
nothing  of  the  careless  touch-and-go  of 
larger  societies.  Every  one  knows  all  the 
others,  and  knows  the  worst  of  them. 
People  are  not  unkind;  they  are  mutual- 
ly and  freely  helpful ; but  they  have  only 
themselves  to  occupy  their  minds.  An- 
nie’s friends  had  also  to  distinguish  them- 
selves to  her  from  the  rest  of  the  villagers, 
and  it  was  easiest  to  do  this  by  an  atti- 
tude of  criticism  mingled  with  large  al- 
lowance. They  ended  a dissection  of  the 
community  by  saying  that  they  believed 
there  was  no  place  like  Hatboro , after  all. 

They  went  out  on  a tide  of  the  most 
tolerant  hilarity  and  exuberant  local 
pride.  Each  felt  that  she  had  not  made 
a good  impression,  but  blamed  the  others 
for  it,  while  she  laughed  and  screamed  to 
keep  her  spirits  up.  In  the  contagion  of 
their  perfunctory  gayety  Annie  began  to 
scream  and  laugh  too,  as  she  followed 
them  to  the  door,  and  stood  talking  to 
them  while  they  got  into  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton’s extension-top  carry  all.  She  answer- 
ed with  deafening  promises, when  they  all 
put  their  bonnets  out  of  the  carry-all  and 
called  back  to  her  to  be  sure  to  come  soon 
to  see  them. 

V. 
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Mrs.  Bolton  made  no  advances  with  An- 
nie toward  the  discussion  of  her  friends; 
but  when  Annie  asked  about  their  fam- 
ilies, she  answered  with  the  incisive  di- 
rectness of  a country-bred  woman.  She 
delivered  her  judgments  as  she  went 
about  her  work,  the  morning  after  the 
ladies’  visit,  while  Annie  sat  before  the 
breakfast  - table,  which  she  had  given 
her  leave  to  clear.  As  she  passed  in 
and  out  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
kitchen  she  kept  talking;  she  raised  her 
voice  in  the  further  room,  and  lower- 
ed it  when  she  drew  near  again.  She 
wore  a dismal  calico  wrapper,  which 
made  no  compromise  with  the  gauntness 
of  her  figure;  her  reddish-brown  hair, 
which  grew  in  a fringe  below  her  crown, 
was  plaited  into  small  tags  or  tails,  pulled 
up  and  tied  across  the  top  of  her  head, 
the  bare  surfaces  of  which  were  curi- 
ously mottled  with  the  dye  which  she 
sometimes  put  on  her  hair.  Behind,  this 
was  gathered  up  into  a small  knob  pierced 
with  a single  hair-pin;  the  arrangement 
left  Mrs.  Bolton’s  visage  to  the  unrestrict- 
ed expression  of  character.  She  did  not 
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let  it  express  toward  Annie  any  expecta- 
tion of  the  confidential  relations  that  are 
supposed  to  exist  between  people  who 
have  been  a long  time  master  and  servant. 
She  had  never  recognized  her  relations 
with  the  Kilburns  in  these  terms.  She 
was  a mature  Yankee  single  woman,  of 
confirmed  self-respect,  when  she  first  came 
as  house-keeper  to  Judge  Kilburn,  twenty 
years  ago,  and  she  had  not  changed  her 
nature  in  changing  her  condition  by  her 
marriage  with  Oliver  Bolton;  she  was 
childless,  unless  his  comparative  youth 
conferred  a sort  of  adoptive  maternity 
upon  her. 

Annie  went  into  her  father’s  study, 
where  she  had  lit  the  fire  in  the  Franklin- 
stove  on  her  way  to  breakfast.  It  had 
come  on  to  rain  during  the  night,  after 
the  fine  yesterday  which  Mrs.  Gerrish 
had  denounced  to  its  face  as  a weather- 
breeder.  At  first  it  rained  silently, 
stealthily;  but  toward  morning  Annie 
heard  the  wind  rising,  and  when  she 
looked  out  of  her  window  after  daylight 
she  found  a fierce  northeasterly  storm 
drenching  and  chilling  the  landscape. 
Now  across  the  flattened  and  tangled 
grass  of  the  lawn  the  elms  were  writh- 
ing in  the  gale,  and  swinging  their  long 
lean  boughs  to  and  fro;  from  another 
window  she  saw  the  cuffed  and  hustled 
maples  ruffling  their  stiff  masses  of  foli- 
age, and  shuddering  in  the  storm.  She 
turned  away,  with  a sigh  of  the  luxurious 
melancholy  which  a northeaster  inspires 
in  people  safely  sheltered  from  it,  and  sat 
down  before  her  fire.  She  recalled  the 
three  women  who  had  visited  her  the  day 
before,  in  the  better-remembered  figures 
of  their  childhood  and  young  girlhood; 
and  their  present  character  did  not  seem 
a broken  promise.  Nothing  was  really 
disappointed  in  it  but  the  animal  joy, 
the  hopeful  riot  of  their  young  blood, 
which  must  fade  and  die  with  the  happi- 
est fate.  She  perceived  that  what  they 
had  come  to  was  not  unjust  to  what 
they  had  been ; and  as  our  own  fate  al- 
ways appears  to  us  unaccomplished,  a 
thing  for  the  distant  future  to  fulfil,  she 
began  to  ask  herself  what  was  to  be  the 
natural  sequence  of  such  a temperament, 
such  mental  and  moral  traits,  as  hers. 
Had  her  life  been  so  noble  in  anything 
but  vague  aspirations  that  she  could  ever 
reasonably  expect  the  destiny  of  grand 
usefulness  which  she  had  always  unrea- 
sonably expected?  The  question  came 
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home  to  her  with  such  pain,  in  the  light 
of  what  her  old  playmates  had  become, 
that  she  suddenly  ceased  to  enjoy  the  mis- 
ery of  the  storm  out-of-doors,  or  the  pur- 
ring content  of  the  fire  on  the  hearth  of  the 
stove  at  her  feet;  the  book  she  had  taken 
down  to  read  fell  unopened  into  her  lap, 
and  she  gave  herself  up  to  a half-hour  of 
such  piercing  self-question  as  only  a high- 
minded  woman  can  endure  when  the 
flattering  promises  of  youth  have  grown 
vague  and  few. 

There  is  no  condition  of  life  that  is 
wholly  acceptable,  but  none  that  is  not 
tolerable  when  once  it  establishes  itself; 
and  while  Annie  Kilburn  had  never  con- 
sented to  be  an  old  maid,  she  had  become 
one  without  great  suffering.  At  thirty  - 
one  she  could  not  call  herself  anything* 
else;  she  often  called  herself  an  old  maid, 
with  the  mental  reservation  that  she  was 
not  one.  She  was  merely  unmarried ; she 
might  marry  any  time.  Now,  when  she 
assured  herself  of  this,  as  she  had  done 
many  times  before,  she  suddenly  wonder- 
ed if  she  should  ever  marry;  she  won- 
dered if  she  had  seemed  to  her  friends 
yesterday  like  a person  who  would  never 
marry.  Did  one  carry  such  a thing  in 
one’s  looks  ? Perhaps  they  idealized  her; 
they  had  not  seen  her  since  she  was  twen- 
ty, and  perhaps  they  still  thought  of  her 
as  a young  girl.  It  now  seemed  to  her 
as  if  she  had  left  her  youth  in  Rome,  as 
in  Rome  it  had  seemed  to  her  that  she 
should  find  it  again  in  Hatboro’.  A 
pang  of  aimless,  unlocalized  homesick- 
ness passed  through  her ; she  realized  that 
she  was  alone  in  the  world.  She  rose  to 
escape  the  pang,  and  went  to  the  window 
of  the  parlor  which  looked  toward  the 
street,  where  she  saw  the  figure  of  a young 
man  draped  in  a long  India-rubber  gossa- 
mer coat  fluttering  in  the  wind  that  push- 
ed him  along  as  he  tacked  on  a southerly 
course;  he  bowed  and  twisted  his  head  to 
escape  the  lash  of  the  rain.  She  watched 
him  till  he  turned  into  the  lane  leading 
to  the  house,  and  then,  at  a discreeter  dis- 
tance, she  watched  him  through  the  win- 
dow at  the  other  corner,  making  his  way 
up  to  the  front  door  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale.  He  seemed  to  have  a bundle  under 
his  arm,  and  as  he  stepped  into  the  shel- 
ter of  the  portico,  and  freed  his  arm  to 
ring,  she  discovered  that  it  was  a bundle 
of  books.  Whether  Mrs.  Bolton  did  not 
hear  the  bell,  or  whether  she  heard  it 
and  decided  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
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leave  her  work  for  it,  when  Miss  Kilburn, 
who  was  so  much  nearer,  could  answer 
it,  she  did  not  come,  even  at  a second 
ring,  and  Annie  was  forced  to  go  to  the 
door  herself,  or  leave  the  poor  man  drip- 
ping in  the  cold  wind  outside. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind,  at  sight  of 
the  books,  that  he  was  a canvasser  for 
some  subscription  book,  such  as  used  to 
come  in  her  father's  time,  but  when  she 
opened  to  him  he  took  off  his  hat  with  a 
great  deal  of  manner,  and  said  “Miss 
Kilburn?”  with  so  much  insinuation  of 
gentle  disinterestedness  that  it  flashed 
upon  her  that  it  might  be  Mr.  Peck. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  with  confusion,  while 
the  flash  of  conjecture  faded  away. 

“ Mr.  Brandreth,”said  her  visitor,  whom 
she  now  saw  to  be  much  younger  than 
Mr.  Peck  could  be.  He  looked  not  much 
more  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three; 
his  damp  hair  waved  and  curled  upon  his 
temples  and  forehead,  and  his  blue  eyes 
lightened  from  a beardless  and  freshly 
shaven  face.  “ I called  this  morning  be- 
cause I felt  sure  of  finding  you  at  home.” 

He  smiled  at  his  reference  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  Annie  smiled  too  as  she  again 
answered,  “Yes?”  She  did  not  want  his 
books,  but  she  liked  something  that  was 
cheerful  and  enthusiastic  in  him ; she  add- 
ed, “Won't  you  step  into  the  study  ?” 

“Thanks,  yes,”  said  the  young  man, 
flinging  off  his  gossamer,  and  hanging  it 
up  to  drip  into  the  pau  of  the  hat  rack. 
He  gathered  up  his  books  from  the  chair 
where  he  had  laid  them,  and  held  them 
at  his  waist  with  both  hands,  while  he 
bowed  her  precedence  beside  the  study 
door. 

“I  don't  know,” he  began,  “but  I ought 
to  apologize  for  coming  on  a day  like  this, 
when  you  were  not  expecting  to  be  inter- 
rupted.” 

“ Oh  no ; I’m  not  at  all  busy.  But  you 
must  have  had  courage  to  brave  a storm 
like  this.” 

“No.  The  truth  is,  Miss  Kilburn,  I 
was  very  anxious  to  see  you  about  a mat- 
ter I have  at  heart — that  I desire  your 
help  with.” 

“He  wants  me,”  Annie  thought,  “to 
give  him  the  use  of  my  name  as  a sub- 
scriber to  his  book” — there  seemed  real- 
ly to  be  a half-dozen  books  in  his  bundle 
— “and  he’s  come  to  me  first.” 

“I  had  expected  to  come  with  Mrs. 
Munger — she’s  a great  friend  of  mine ; 
you  haven’t^  met  her  yet,  but  you’ll  like 
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her;  she’s  the  leading  spirit  in  South  Hat- 
boro’ — and  we  were  coming  together  this 
morning ; but  she  was  unexpectedly  called 
away  yesterday,  and  so  I ventured  to  call 
alone.” 

“I’m  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth,”  Annie  said.  “ Then  Mrs.  Munger 
has  subscribed  already,  and  I'm  only  sec- 
ond fiddle,  after  all,”  she  thought. 

“The  truth  is,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth, 
“I'm  the  factotum,  or  teetotum,  of  the 
South  Hatboro'  ladies’  book  club,  and  I’ve 
been  deputed  to  come  and  see  if  you 
wouldn’t  like  to  join  it.” 

“ Oh  I”  said  Annie,  and  with  a thrill  of 
dismay  she  asked  herself  how  much  she 
had  let  her  manner  betray  that  she  had 
supposed  he  was  a book  agent.  “I  shall 
be  very  glad  indeed,  Mr.  Brandreth.” 

“Mrs.  Munger  was  sure  you  would,” 
said  Mr.  Brandreth,  joyously.  “I’ve 
brought  some  of  the  books  with  me— the 
last,”  he  said;  and  Annie  had  time  to  get 
into  a new  social  attitude  toward  him 
during  their  discussion  of  the  books.  She 
chose  one,  and  Mr.  Brandreth  took  her 
subscription,  and  wrote  her  name  in  the 
club  book. 

“One  of  the  reasons,” he  said,  “ why  I 
would  have  preferred  to  come  with  Mrs. 
Munger  is  that  she  is  so  heart  and  soul 
with  me  in  my  little  scheme.  She  could 
have  put  it  before  you  in  so  much  better 
light  than  I can.  But  she  was  called 
away  so  suddenly.” 

“I  hope  for  no  serious  cause,”  said 
Annie. 

“ Oh  no!  It’s  just  to  Cambridge.  Her 
son  is  one  of  the  Freshman  Nine,  and  he's 
been  hit  by  a ball.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Annie. 

“Yes;  it’s  a great  pity  for  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger. But  I come  to  you  for  advice  as 
well  as  co-operation,  Miss  Kilburn.  You 
must  have  met  a great  many  English  peo- 
ple in  Rome,  and  heard  some  of  them  talk 
about  it.  We’re  thinking,  some  of  the 
young  people  here,  about  getting  up  some 
out-door  theatricals,  like  Lady  Archibald 
Campbell’s,  don’t  you  know.  You  know 
about  them  ?”  he  added,  at  the  blankness 
in  her  face. 

“I  read  accounts  of  them  in  the  Eng- 
lish papers.  They  must  have  been  very 
—original.  But  do  you  think  that  in  a 
community  like  Hatboro' — Are  there 
enough  who  could — enter  into  the  spir- 
it ?” 

“Oh, yes,  indeed !” cried  Mr.  Brandreth, 
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ardently.  “You’ve  no  idea  what  a place 
Hatboro’  has  got  to  be.  You’ve  not  been 
about  much  yet,  Miss  Kilburn  ?” 

“No,”  said  Annie;  “I  haven’t  really 
been  off  our  own  place  since  I came. 
The  weather  has  been  very  changeable; 
and  I’ve  seen  nobody  but  two  or  three 
old  friends,  and  we  naturally  talked  more 
about  old  times  than  anything  else.  But 
I hear  that  there  are  great  changes.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth.  “The  so- 
cial growth  has  been  even  greater  than 
the  business  growth.  You’ve  no  idea! 
People  have  come  in  for  the  winter  as  well 
as  the  summer.  South  Hatboro’,  where 
we  live — you  must  see  South  Hatboro,’ 
Miss  Kilburn! — is  quite  a famous  health 
resort.  A great  many  Boston  doctors 
send  their  patients  to  us  now,  instead  of 
Colorado  or  the  Adirondacks.  In  fact, 
that’s  what  brought  U8  to  Hatboro’.  My 
mother  couldn’t  have  lived,  if  she  had 
tried  to  stay  in  Melrose.  One  lung  all 
gone,  and  the  other  seriously  affected. 
And  people  have  found  out  what  a charm- 
ing place  it  is  for  the  summer.  It’s  cool; 
and  it’s  so  near,  you  know ; the  gentlemen 
can  run  out  every  night — only  an  hour 
and  a quarter  from  town,  and  expresses 
both  ways.  All  very  agreeable  people, 
too;  and  cultivated.  Mr.  Fellows,  the 
painter,  makes  a long  summer;  he  bought 
an  old  farm-house, and  built  a studio ; Miss 
Jennings,  the  flower-painter,  has  a little 
box  there  too ; Mr.  Chapley,  the  pub- 
lisher, of  New  York,  has  built;  the  Misses 
Clevinger,  Mrs.  Valence,  are  all  near  us. 
There’s  one  family  from  Chicago — quite 
nice — New  England  by  birth,  you  know; 
and  Mrs.  Munger,  of  course ; so  that  there’s 
a very  pleasant  variety.” 

“I  certainly  had  no  idea  of  it,”  said 
Annie. 

“I  knew  you  couldn’t  have,”  said  Mr. 
Brandreth,  “or  you  wouldn’t  have  felt 
any  doubt  about  our  having  the  material 
for  the  theatricals.  Yoh  see,  I want  to 
interest  all  the  nice  people  in  it,  and  make 
it  a whole-town  affair.  I think  it’s  a 
great  pity  for  some  of  the  old  village 
families  and  the  summer  folks,  as  they  call 
us,  not  to  mingle  more  than  they  do,  and 
Mrs.  Munger  thinks  so  too;  and  we’ve 
been  talking  you  over,  Miss  Kilburn,  and 
we’ve  decided  that  you  could  do  more 
than  anybody  else  to  help  on  a scheme 
that’s  meant  to  bring  them  together.” 

“ Because  I’m  neither  summer  folks  nor 
old  village  families  ?”  asked  Annie. 
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“Because  you’re  both,”  retorted  Mr. 
Brandreth. 

“I  don’t  see  that,”  said  Annie;  “but 
we’ll  suppose  the  case,  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  What  do  you  expect  me  to 
do  in  theatricals,  in-doors  or  out  ? I never 
took  part  in  anything  of  the  kind;  I 
can’t  see  an  inch  beyond  the  end  of  my 
nose  without  glasses;  I never  could  learn 
the  simplest  thing  by  heart;  I’m  clumsy 
and  awkward;  I get  confused.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Kilburn,  spare  your- 
self ! We  don’t  expect  you  to  take  part 
in  the  play.  I don’t  admit  that  you’re 
what  you  say  at  all;  but  we  only  want 
you  to  lend  us  your  countenance.” 

“Oh,  is  that  all?  And  what  do  you 
expect  to  do  with  my  countenance?”  An- 
nie said,  with  a laugh  of  misgiving. 

“Everything.  We  know  how  much 
influence  your  name  has — one  of  the  old 
Hatboro’  names — in  the  community,  and 
all  that;  and  we  do  want  to  interest  the 
whole  community  in  our  scheme.  We 
want  to  establish  a Social  Union  for  the 
work-people,  don’t  you  know,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  much  nicer  if  it  seemed 
to  originate  with  the  old  village  people.” 

Annie  could  not  resist  an  impression 
in  favor  of  the  scheme.  It  gave  defini- 
tion to  the  vague  intentions  with  which 
she  had  returned  to  Hatboro’;  it  might 
afford  her  a chance  to  make  reparation  for 
the  figure  on  the  soldiers’  monument. 

“ I’m  not  sure,”  she  began.  “If  I knew 
just  what  a Social  Union  is — ” 

“Well,  at  first,”  Mr.  Brandreth  inter- 
posed, “it  will  only  be  a reading-room, 
supplied  with  the  magazines  and  papers, 
and  well  lighted  and  heated,  where  the 
work-people — those  who  have  no  families 
especially — could  spend  their  evenings. 
Afterward  we  should  hope  to  have  a 
kitchen,  and  supply  tea  and  coffee — and 
oysters  perhaps — at  a nominal  cost;  and 
ice-cream  in  the  summer.” 

“But  what  have  your  out-door  theat- 
ricals to  do — But  of  course.  You  in- 
tend to  give  the  proceeds — ” 

“ Exactly.  And  we  want  the  proceeds 
to  be  as  large  as  possible.  We  propose  to 
give  our  time  and  money  to  getting  the 
thing  up  in  the  best  shape,  and  then  we 
want  all  the  villagers  to  give  their  half- 
dollars  and  make  it  a success  every  way.” 

“ I see,”  said  Annie. 

“We  want  it  to  be  successful,  and  we 
want  it  to  be  distinguished;  we  want  to 
make  it  unique.  Mrs.  Munger  is  going 
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to  give  her  grounds  and  the  decorations, 
and  there  will  be  a supper  afterward,  and 
a little  dance.” 

“Such  things  are  a great  deal  of  trou- 
ble,” said  Annie,  with  a smile,  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  her  larger  experience. 
“What  do  you  propose  to  do — what 
play  ?” 

“ Well,  we’ve  about  decided  upon  some 
scenes  from  Romeo  and  Juliet.  They 
would  be  very  easy  to  set,  out-doors,  don’t 
you  know,  and  everybody  knows  them, 
and  they  wouldn’t  be  hard  to  do.  The 
ballroom  in  the  house  of  the  Capulets 
could  be  made  to  open  on  a kind  of  gar- 
den terrace — Mrs.  Munger  has  a lovely 
terrace  in  her  grounds  for  lawn-tennis — 
and  then  we  could  have  a minuet  on  the 
grass.  You  know  Miss  Mather  introduces 
a minuet  in  that  scene,  and  makes  a great 
deal  of  it.  Oh,  I forgot.  She’s  come  up 
since  you  went  away.” 

“Yes;  I hadn’t  heard  of  her.  Isn’t  a 
minuet  at  Verona  in  the  time  of  the  Scali- 
geri  rather — ” 

“Well,  yes,  it  is,  rather.  But  you’ve 
no  idea  how  pretty  it  is.  And  then,  you 
know,  we  could  have  the  whole  of  the 
balcony  scene,  and  other  bits  that  we 
choose  to  work  in — perhaps  parts  of  other 
acts  that  would  suit  the  scene.” 

“Yes,  it  would  be  charming;  I can  see 
how  very  charming  it  could  be  made.” 

“ Then  we  may  count  upon  you  ?”  he 
asked. 

44  Yes,  yes,”  she  said ; “but  I don’t  real- 
ly know  what  I’m  to  do.” 

Mr.  Brandretli  had  risen;  but  he  sat 
down  again,  as  if  glad  to  afford  her  any 
light  he  could  throw  upon  the  subject. 

“How  am  I to  'influence  people,’  as 
you  say?”  she  continued.  “I’m  quite  a 
stranger  in  Hatboro’ ; I hardly  know  any- 
body.” 

“But  a great  many  people  know  you , 
Miss  Kilburn.  Your  name  is  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  place,  and  you 
could  do  everything  for  us.  You  won't 
refuse!”  cried  Mr.  Brandretb,  winningly. 
“For  instance,  you  know  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton.” 

“Oh  yes;  she’s  an  old  girl-friend  of 
mine.” 

“Then  you  know  how  enormously 
clever  she  is.  She  can  do  anything. 
We  want  her  to  take  an  active  part — the 
part  of  the  Nurse.  She’s  delightfully 
funny.  But  you  know  her  peculiar  tem- 
perament— how  she  hates  initiative  of  all 
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kinds;  and  we  want  somebody  to  bring 
Mr.  Wilmington  round.  If  we  could  get 
them  committed  to  the  scheme,  and  a man 
like  Mr.  Putney — he’d  make  a capital  Mer- 
cutio — it  would  go  like  wildfire.  We  want 
to  interest  the  churches,  too.  The  object 
is  so  worthy,  and  the  theatricals  will  be 
so  entirely  unobjectionable  in  every  re- 
spect. We  have  the  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
versalists,  of  course.  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  will  be  hard  to  manage;  but 
the  Orthodox  are  of  so  many  different 
shades ; and  I understand  the  new  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Peck,  is  very  liberal.  He  was 
here  in  your  house,  I believe.” 

“ Yes;  but  I never  saw  him,”  said  An- 
nie. “ He  boarded  with  the  farmer.  I’m 
a Unitarian  myself.” 

44  Of  course.  It  would  be  a great  point 
gained  if  we  could  interest  him.  Ev- 
ery care  will  be  taken  to  have  the  affair 
unobjectionable.  You  see,  the  design  is  to 
let  everybody  come  to  the  theatricals,  and 
only  those  remain  to  the  supper  and  dance 
whom  we  invite.  That  will  keep  out  the 
socially  objectionable  element — the  shoe- 
shop  hands  and  the  straw-shop  girls.” 

“Oh,”  said  Annie.  “But  isn’t  the — 
the  Social  Union  for  just  that  class?” 

“Yes,  it’s  expressly  for  them,  and  we 
intend  to  organize  a system  of  entertain- 
ments— lectures,  concerts,  readings — for 
the  winter,  and*  keep  them  interested  the 
whole  year  round  in  it.  The  object  is  to 
show  them  that  the  best  people  in  the 
community  have  their  interests  at  heart, 
and  wish  to  get  on  common  ground  with 
them.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Annie,  “the  object  is  cer- 
tainly very  good.” 

Mr.  Brandreth  rose  again,  and  put  out 
his  hand.  “Then  you  will  help  us?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know  about  that  yet” 

“ At  least  you  won’t  hinder  us  ?” 

44  Certainly  not.” 

“Then  I consider  you  in  a very  hope- 
ful condition,  Miss  Kilburn,  and  I feel 
that  I can  safely  leave  you  to  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger. She  is  coming  to  see  you  as  soon  as 
she  gets  back.” 

Annie  made  no  motion  to  detain  him. 
Without  regretting  him,  she  found  her- 
self sadder  when  he  was  gone,  and  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  old  feather-cush- 
ioned lounge  to  enjoy  a reverie  in  keeping 
with  the  dreary  storm  outside.  Was  it 
for  this  that  she  had  left  Rome  ? She  had 
felt,  as  every  American  of  conscience  feels 
abroad,  the  drawings  of  a duty,  obscure 
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and  indefinable,  toward  her  country,  the 
duty  to  come  home  and  do  something  for 
it,  be  something  in  it.  This  is  the  im- 
pulse of  no  common  patriotism;  it  is  per- 
haps a sense  of  the  opportunity  which 
America  supremely  affords  for  the  race  to 
help  itself,  and  for  each  member  of  it  to 
help  all  the  rest. 

But  from  the  moment  Annie  arrived 
in  Hatboro’  the  difficulty  of  being  helpful 
to  anything  or  any  one  had  increased 
upon  her  with  every  new  fact  that  she 
had  learned  about  it  and  the  people  in 
it.  To  her  they  seemed  terribly  self-suf- 
ficing. They  seemed  occupied  and  pros- 
perous, from  her  front  parlor  window; 
she  did  not  see  anybody  going  by  who 
appeared  to  be  in  need  of  her;  and  she 
shrank  from  a more  thorough  exploration 
of  the  place.  Like  most  amateur  human- 
itarians, she  fancied  necessity  coming  to 
her  and  taking  away  her  good  works,  as 
it  were,  in  a basket;  but  till  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  appeared  with  his  scheme,  nothing 
had  applied  for  her  help.  She  had  always 
hated  theatricals ; they  bored  her ; and 
yet  the  Social  Union  was  a good  object, 
and  if  this  scheme  would  bring  her  ac- 
quainted in  Hatboro’  it  might  be  the 
stepping-stone  to  something  better,  some- 
thing really  or  more  ideally  useful.  She 
wondered  what  South  Hatboro’  was  like ; 
she  would  get  Mrs.  Bolton’s  opinion, 
which,  if  severe,  would  be  just.  She 
would  ask  Mrs.  Bolton  about  Mrs.  Munger 
too.  She  would  tell  Mrs.  Bolton  to  tell 
Mr.  Peck  to  call  to  dine.  Would  it  be 
thought  patronizing  to  Mr.  Peck  ? 

The  fire  from  the  Franklin-stove  dif- 
fused a drowsy  comfort  through  the  room, 
the  rain  lashed  the  window-panes,  and 
the  wind  shrilled  in  the  gable.  Annie 
fell  off  to  sleep.  When  she  woke  up  she 
heard  Mrs.  Bolton  laying  the  table  for  her 
one  o’clock  dinner,  and  she  knew  it  was 
half  past  twelve,  because  Mrs.  Bolton  al- 
ways laid  the  table  just  half  an  hour  be- 
forehand. She  went  out  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Bolton. 

There  was  no  want  of  distinctness  in 
Mrs.  Bolton’s  opinion,  but  Annie  felt  that 
there  was  a want  of  perspective  and  pro- 
portion in  it,  arising  from  the  narrowness 
of  Mrs.  Bolton’s  experience  and  her  igno- 
rance of  the  world;  she  was  farm-bred, 
and  she  had  always  lived  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  Hatboro’,  even  when  it  was  a 
much  smaller  place  than  now.  But  Mrs. 
Bolton  had  her  criterions,  and  she  be- 
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lieved  in  them  firmly;  in  a time  when 
agnosticism  extends  among  cultivated 
people  to  every  region  of  conjecture,  the 
social  convictions  of  Mrs.  Bolton  were 
untainted  by  misgiving.  In  the  first 
place,  she  despised  laziness,  and  as  South 
Hatboro’  was  the  summer  home  of  open 
and  avowed  disoccupation,  of  an  idleness 
so  entire  that  it  had  to  seek  refuge  from 
itself  in  all  manner  of  pastimes,  she  held 
its  population  in  a contempt  to  which 
her  meagre  phrase  did  imperfect  justice. 
From  time  to  time  she  had  to  stop  alto- 
gether, and  vent  it  in  “Wells!”  of  vary- 
ing accents  and  inflections,  but  all  ex- 
pressive of  aversion,  and  in  snorts  and 
sniffs  still  more  intense  in  purport. 

Then  she  held  that  people  who  had  no- 
thing else  to  do  ought  at  least  to  be  ex- 
emplary in  their  lives,  and  she  was  mer- 
ciless to  the  goings-on  in  South  Hatboro’, 
which  had  penetrated  on  the  breath  of 
scandal  to  the  elder  village.  When  An- 
nie came  to  find  out  what  these  were,  she 
did  not  think  them  dreadful;  they  were 
small  flirtations  and  harmless  intimacies 
between  the  members  of  the  summer 
community,  which  in  the  imagination  of 
the  village  blackened  into  guilty  intrigue. 
On  the  tongues  of  some,  South  Hatboro’ 
was  another  Gomorrah ; Mrs.  Bolton  be- 
lieved the  worst,  especially  of  the  women. 

“I  hear,”  said  Mrs.  Bolton, 44  that  them 
women  come  up  here  for  rest . I don’t 
know  what  they  want  to  rest  from ; but 
if  it’s  from  doin’  nothin’  all  winter  long, 

I guess  they  go  back  to  the  city  poot’  near 
’s  tired ’s  they  come.” 

Perhaps  Annie  felt  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  enlighten  her  in  regard  to  the 
fatigues  from  which  the  summer  sojourn- 
er in  the  country  escapes  so  eagerly;  the 
cares  of  giving  and  going  to  lunches  and 
dinners ; the  labor  of  afternoon  teas ; the 
late  hours  and  the  heavy  suppers  of  even- 
ing receptions;  the  drain  of  charity-doing 
and  play-going;  the  slavery  of  amateur 
art  study,  and  parlor  readings,  and  must - 
cales ; the  writing  of  invitations  and  ac- 
ceptances and  refusals;  the  trying  on  of 
dresses ; the  calls  made  and  received.  She 
let  her  talk  on,  and  tried  to  figure,  as  well 
as  she  could  from  her  talk,  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  the  task  laid  upon  her  by 
Mr.  Brandreth,  of  reconciling  Old  Hat- 
boro’ to  South  Hatboro’,  and  uniting  them 
in  a common  enterprise. 

“What  sort  of  person  is  Mr.  Bran* 
dretli,  Mrs.  Bolton  ?”  she  asked,  finally. 
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“Well,  I suppose  I’d  ought  to  apolo- 
gize to  you  for  not  cornin’  quicker  to  open 
the  door  for  him,”  began  Mrs.  Bolton. 

“You  didn’t  come  at  all,”  said  Annie, 
with  an  amused  willingness  to  let  her  get 
at  Mr.  Brandreth  in  her  own  way. 

44  Well,  no;  you’re  right.  I don’t  pre- 
sume I did,  or ’t  I should.  I guess  I’d  let  him 
staid  and  soaked  it  out,  if  I’d  had  my  way.  ” 

“ Why,  what  is  there  wrong  about  him  ?” 

44  Wrong  ? There  ain’t  anything  about 
him.  He  don’t  amount  to  a row  of  pins. 
He  is  the  greatest — Well,  ’f  I was  his 
mother  I guess  I wouldn’t  stand  it  long 
to  have  him  following  round  with  that 
Mrs.  Munger  the  way  he  doos.” 

44  Why,  Mrs.  Bolton,  you  don’t  mean  to 
say  that  Mr.  Brandreth  and  Mrs.  Munger 
are  carrying  on  a flirtation  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know  what  you  call  it.  He’s 
taggin’  her  round  all  the  while,  or  her 
him.” 

44  But,  Mrs.  Bolton ! She’s  got  a son  in 
college ! Where  is  her  husband  ?” 

“She  says  he’s  out  West  somewhere; 
Sent  Paul  or  Sent  Louis.  He  hain’t 
never  troubled  Hatboro’  any.  I guess  he 
ain’t  never  goin’  to,  either.  But  she’s 
got  plenty  of  money,  and  I don’t  suppose 
but  what  it’s  her  money  he’s  after.  I 
guess  if  she  could  get  a divorce  she 
wouldn’t  let  the  church  hinder  her — well, 
not  a great  deal.” 

Annie  had  heard  so  much  worse  talk 
about  very  good  people  in  the  American 
colony  at  Rome  that  these  dark  hints  of 
Mrs.  Bolton’s  did  not  alarm  her.  “Mrs. 
Bolton,”  she  said,  abruptly  leaving  the 
subject  of  Mrs. Munger,  “I’ve  been  think- 
ing whether  I oughtn’t  to  do  something 
about  Mr.  Peck.  I don’t  want  him  to  feel 
that  he  was  unwelcome  to  me  in  my 
house;  I should  like  him  to  feel  that  I 
approved  of  his  having  been  here.” 

As  this  was  not  a question,  Mrs.  Bolton, 
after  the  fashion  of  country  people,  held  her 
peace  embarrassingly,  and  Annie  went  on : 

44  Does  he  never  come  to  see  you  ?” 

“Well,  he  was  here  last  night,”  said 
Mrs.  Bolton. 

44  Last  night  /”  cried  Annie.  44  Why  in 
the  world  didn’t  you  let  me  know  ?” 

44 1 didn’t  know  as  you  wanted  to  know,” 
began  Mrs.  Bolton,  with  a sullen  defiance 
mixed  with  pleasure  in  Annie’s  reproach. 
“He  was  out  there  in  my  settin’-room 
with  his  little  girl.” 

“But  don’t  you  see  that  if  you  didn’t 
let  me  know  he  was  here  it  would  look  to 


him  as  if  I didn’t  wish  to  meet  him— as  if 
I had  told  you  that  you  were  not  to  in- 
troduce him  ?” 

Probably  Mrs.  Bolton  believed  too  that 
a man’s  mind  was  agile  enough  for  these 
conjectures;  but  she  said  she  did  not  sup- 
pose he  would  take  it  in  that  way;  ehe 
added  that  he  staid  longer  than  she  ex- 
pected, because  the  little  girl  seemed  to 
like  it  so  much ; she  always  cried  when 
she  had  to  go  away. 

“Do  you  mean  that  she’s  attached  to 
the  place?”  demanded  Annie. 

“Well,  yes,  she  is,”  Mrs.  Bolton  ad- 
mitted. 44  And  the  cat.” 

Annie  had  a great  desire  to  tell  Mrs. 
Bolton  that  she  had  behaved  very  stupid- 
ly. But  she  knew  Mrs.  Bolton  would  not 
stand  that,  and  she  had  to  content  herself 
with  saying,  severely,  “The  next  time  he 
comes,  let  me  know  without  fail,  please. 
What  is  the  child  like  ?”  she  asked. 

44  Well,  I guess  it  must  favor  the  mo- 
ther, if  anything.  It  don’t  seem  to  take 
after  him  any.” 

“Why  don’t  you  have  it  here  often, 
then,”  asked  Annie,  “if  it’s  so  much  at- 
tached to  the  place  ?” 

“Well,  I didn’t  know  as  you  wanted 
to  have  it  round,”  replied  Mrs.  Bolton, 
bluntly. 

Annie  made  a“Tchk!”of  impatience 
with  her  obtuseness,  and  asked,  “Where 
is  Mr.  Peck  staying  ?” 

“Well,  he’s  staying  at  Mis’  Warner’s 
till  he  can  get  settled.” 

44  Is  it  far  from  here  ?” 

“ It’s  down  in  the  north  part  of  the  vil- 
lage—Over  the  Track.” 

4 4 Is  Mr.  Bolton  at  home?” 

“Yes,  he  is,”  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  with  the 
effect  of  not  intending  to  deny  it. 

“Then  I want  him  to  hitch  up— now — 
at  once— right  away — and  go  and  get  the 
child  and  bring  her  here  to  dinner  with 
me.”  Annie  got  so  far  with  her  severity, 
feeling  that  it  was  needed  to  mask  a pro- 
ceeding so  romantic,  perhaps  so  silly.  She 
added,  timidly,  “Can  he  do  it  ?” 

“I  d'  know  but  what  he  can,”  said 
Mrs.  Bolton,  dryly,  and  whatever  her  feel- 
ing really  was  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
her  manner  gave  no  hint  of  it.  Annie 
did  not  know  whether  Bolton  was  going 
on  her  errand  or  not,  from  Mrs.  Bolton, 
but  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes  she  saw  him 
emerge  from  the  avenue  into  the  street, 
in  the  carry-all,  tightly  curtained  against 
the  storm.  Half  an  hour  later  he  return- 
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ed,  and  his  wife  set  down  in  the  library  a 
shabbily  dressed  little  girl,  with  her  cheeks 
bright  and  her  hair  curling  from  the  wea- 
ther, and  staring  at  Annie,  and  rather  dis- 
posed to  cry.  She  said,  hastily,  “Bring 
in  the  cat,  Mrs.  Bolton ; we’re  going  to 
have  the  cat  to  dinner  with  us.” 

This  inspiration  seemed  to  decide  the 
little  girl  against  crying.  The  cat  was 
equipped  with  a doily,  and  actually  pro- 
vided with  dinner  at  a small  table  apart; 
but  the  child  did  not  look  at  it  as  Annie 
had  expected  she  would,  but  remained 
with  her  eyes  fastened  on  Annie  herself. 
She  did  not  stir  from  the  spot  where  Mrs. 
Bolton  had  put  her  down,  but  she  let  An- 
nie take  her  up  and  arrange  her  in  a 
chair,  with  large  books  graduated  to  the 
desired  height  under  her,  and  made  no 
sign  of  satisfaction  or  disapproval.  Once 
she  looked  round,  when  Mrs.  Bolton  final- 
ly went  out  after  bringing  in  the  last  dish 
for  dinner,  and  then  fastened  her  eyes 
on  Annie  again,  twisting  her  head  shyly 
round  to  follow  her  in  every  gesture  and 
expression  as  Annie  fitted  on  a napkin 
under  her  chin,  cut  up  her  meat,  poured 
her  milk,  and  buttered  her  bread.  She  an- 
swered nothing  to  the  chatter  which  An- 
nie tried  to  make  lively  and  entertaining, 
and  made  no  sound  but  that  of  a broken 
and  suppressed  breathing.  Annie  had 
forgotten  to  ask  her  name  of  Mrs.  Bolton, 
and  she  asked  it  in  vain  of  the  child  her- 
self, with  a great  variety  of  circumlocu- 
tion ; she  was  so  unused  to  children  that 
she  was  ashamed  to  invent  any  pet  name 
for  her;  she  called  her,  in  what  she  felt 
to  be  a stiff  and  school-mistressly  fashion, 
“Little  Girl,”  and  carried  on  a one-sided 
conversation  with  her,  growing  more  and 
more  nervous  herself  without  perceiving 
that  the  child’s  condition  was  approach- 
ing a climax.  She  had  taken  off  her 
glasses,  from  the  notion  that  they  embar- 
rassed her  guest,  and  she  did  not  see  the 
pretty  lips  beginning  to  curl,  uor  the 
searching  eyes  clouding  with  tears;  the 
storm  of  sobs  that  suddenly  burst  upon 
her  astounded  her. 

“Mrs.  Bolton ! Mrs.  Bolton !”  she  scream- 


ed, in  hysterical  helplessness.  Mrs.  Bolton 
rushed  in,  and  with  an  instant  perception 
of  the  situation,  caught  the  child  to  her 
bony  breast,  and  fled  with  it  to  her  own 
room,  where  Annie  heard  its  wails  die 
gradually  away  amid  murmurs  of  com- 
fort and  reassurance  from  Mrs.  Bolton. 

She  felt  like  a great  criminal  and  a 
great  fool ; at  the  same  time  she  felt  vexed 
with  the  stupid  child  which  she  had  meant 
so  well  by,  and  indignant  with  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton, whose  flight  with  it  had  somehow  im- 
plied a reproach  of  her  behavior.  When 
she  could  govern  herself,  she  went  out  to 
Mrs.  Bolton’s  room,  where  she  found  the 
little  one  quiet  enough,  and  Mrs.  Bolton 
tying  on  the  long  apron  in  which  she 
cleared  up  the  dinner  and  washed  the 
dishes. 

“I  guess  she'll  get  along  now,”  she 
said,  without  the  critical  tone  which  An- 
nie was  prepared  to  resent.  “She  was 
scared  some,  and  she  felt  kind  of  strange, 
I presume.” 

“Yes,  and  I behaved  like  a simpleton, 
dressing  up  the  cat,  I suppose,”  answered 
Annie.  “ But  I thought  it  would  amuse 
her.” 

“You  can’t  tell  how  children  will  take 
a thing.  I don’t  believe  they  like  any- 
thing that’s  out  of  the  common— well,  not 
a great  deal.” 

There  was  a sympathy  in  Mrs.  Bolton’s 
manner  which  encouraged  Annie  to  go 
on  and  accuse  herself  more  and  more, 
and  then  an  unresponsive  blankness  that 
silenced  her.  She  went  back  to  her  own 
rooms  crushed  and  humiliated;  and  to  get 
away  from  her  shame,  she  began  to  write 
a letter. 

It  was  to  a friend  in  Rome,  and  from 
the  sense  we  all  have  that  a letter  which 
is  to  go  such  a great  distance  ought  to  be  a 
long  letter,  and  from  finding  that  she  had 
really  a great  deal  to  say,  she  let  it  grow  so 
that  she  began  apologizing  for  its  length 
half  a dozen  pages  before  the  end.  It 
took  her  nearly  the  whole  afternoon,  and 
she  regained  a little  of  her  self-respect  by 
ridiculing  the  people  she  had  met. 

[to  be  continued.] 


JUNE  COMETH. 

BY  CHARLES  W.  COLEMAN,  JUN. 

0 LOVER-BIRD,  haste  to  thy  wooing: 

Break  forth  into  bloom,  red  rose; 

For  the  east  doth  flush  with  an  eager  blush, 
And  June  thro’  the  garden  goes. 
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She  is  white  like  the  tall  white  lilies 
That  sicken  the  air  with  sweet, 

And  the  yellow  hair  o'er  her  bosom  bare 
Falls  down  to  her  sandal’d  feet. 

Her  eyes  are  as  deep  as  the  ocean, 

And  calm  as  a forest  pool; 

Her  breath  is  as  free  as  the  sea-winds  be, 
And  her  lips  with  the  dew  are  cool. 

She  comes  from  the  daisied  meadows, 

By  tender  winds  o’erblown; 

For  May,  the  child  who  erst  ran  wild, 

Is  now  to  a woman  grown. 

Behold!  like  a queen  she  cometh, 

So  stately  and  fair  and  meek; 

And  the  lilies  swoon  in  their  own  perfume 
To  touch  her  fairer  cheek. 

O birds,  be  no  cease  to  your  singing; 

Break  forth  into  bloom,  red  rose; 

For  day’s  high-priest  cometh  out  of  the  east, 
And  June  thro’  the  garden  goes. 

Her  eyelids  droop  with  the  passion 
Her  trembling  lips  would  own; 

And  the  kiss  of  the  sun  her  brow  upon 
A rose  in  her  cheek  has  blown. 

Her  long  white  arms  to  her  lover 
She  lifts,  and  her  parted  lips 

Drink  the  light  of  his  kiss,  as  a bee,  I wis, 
The  sweet  of  a lily  sips. 

Sing  loud,  O ye  birds,  of  loving, 

Till  all  the  world  gives  ear; 

For  the  sun  is  in  love  in  the  heavens  above, 
And  June,  the  queen,  is  here. 


(Mar's  (Bast)  Cjjiiir. 


THE  Alpine  traveller,  in  climbing  the 
famous  mountains,  finds,  when  he 
reaches  wliat  appears  to  him  to  be  the 
summit,  that  there  is  still,  above  him  and 
beyond,  a higher  point  which  the  lower 
height  concealed.  The  poet  Beattie,  or, 
as  the  wits  would  say,  the  alleged  poet 
Beattie,  begins  his  once  famous  poem, 
“ The  Minstrel,”  with  the  familiar  lines: 
“Ah,  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 
afar?” 

Carlyle,  in  Sartor  Resartus,  treating  of 
the  dandiacal  body,  states  solemnly  that 
according  to  the  gospel  of  fashion  as  set 
forth  in  the  sacred  book  of  Pelham , it  is 
permitted  to  man,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  wear  white  waistcoats. 
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These  words  of  Carlyle  and  Beattie  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  Alpine  traveller  are 
all  recalled  by  the  recent  remark  asserted 
to  have  been  made  to  a reporter  that  the 
social  elect  in  the  city  of  New  York  com- 
prise about  four  hundred  persons.  In 
other  words,  that  is  the  mystic  number 
of  “society,”  or,  as  they  are  now  often 
called,  “society  people.”  The  word  clas- 
sics is  applied  to  certain  works  of  litera- 
ture because  they  are  of  the  first  class,  or 
class  by  distinction — class,  indeed,  so  su- 
perior that  other  classes  are  not  mention- 
ed. “ Eclipse  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere.” 

So  with  the  entrancing  word  “society.” 

It  describes  a circle  so  separately  remote, 
so  loftily  apart  from  all  other  circles,  that 
it  absorbs  and  exhausts  the  name.  You 
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may  have  the  most  accomplished  and  de-  cred  things,  and  we  could  not  encour- 
lightful  friends,  and  in  witty,  refined,  and  age  him  with  a smile.  But  when  his 
charming  intercourse  the  golden  hours  Mariar  unrolled  the  Bunter  pedigree  and 
with  them  may  pass,  but — “woe  is  me,  coat  of  arms,  we  saw  ourselves  in  the 
Alhama!” — if  they  are  not  counted  among  faithful  mirror,  and  laughed  at  our  own 
the  chosen  four  hundred,  they  do  not  be-  absurdity. 

long  to  “society,”  and  your  fate  is  outer  If  the  four  hundred  should  be  submit- 
darkness  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  ted  to  social  analysis,  what  a droll  result 
teeth.  we  should  see ! Where  and  when  was  it 

This  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  Mrs.  that  a king’s  son  came  to  a republican 
Grundy  and  Br’er  Jenkins,  and  of  all  cur-  city,  and  its  Mrs.  Grundy  was  in  great 
rent  comedies  it  is  the  most  comical.  Here  agony  of  soul  with  surmising  whom  he 
we  are,- all  of  us  sons  and  daughters,  in  would  select  as  his  partner  in  the  dance 
nearer  or  farther  removes,  of  larger  or  at  the  selectest  ball  of  welcome,  at  which 
smaller  grocers  and  tailors  and  weavers  the  grandchildren  of  the  good  grocers 
and  farmers  and  haberdashers  and  black-  and  haberdashers  were  the  matrons  and 
smiths  and  clergymen  and  doctors  and  graces?  and  whom,  indeed,  did  he  select  but 
lawyers  and  distillers  and  tobacconists  the  placid  and  charming  belle  regnant  of 
and  sailors — honest  people,  many  of  them,  the  hour  ? and  who  was  she  but  the  lovely 
turning  a shrewd  penny  whenever  they  granddaughter  of — the  shoemaker,  was  it, 
could,  plodding,  parsimonious,  scraping,  or  the  tailor,  or  the  cabinet-maker?  Who- 
speculating,  saving,  and  presently,  by  the  ever  she  was,  no  princess  was  fairer  nor 
rise  of  land  or  a happy  stroke  on  ’Change,  more  a lady  to  the  captivated  eye.  The 
or  an  invention,  or  superior  thrift  and  sa-  more  she  was  the  descendant  of  the  gro- 
gacity  and  foresight,  getting  rich,  build-  cer  or  the  weaver  or  the  farmer,  the  more 
ing  a fine  house,  setting  up  an  equipage  significant  and  impressive  was  the  spec- 
and  an  establishment,  and  lo ! we  are  pre-  tacle.  For  here  at  last  was  a country 
sently  “old  families,”  and  “select”  and  in  which  the  rank  was  but  the  guinea’s 
“exclusive”  and  “aristocratic,”  and  with  stamp,  and  the  haberdasher’s  daughter 
a coat  of  arms  and  a pedigree  we  enter  was  the  acknowledged  and  worthy  equal 
the  blissful  realm  of  the  immortals,  the  companion  of  the  king’s  son. 
unspeakable  four  hundred.  “Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

The  French  Academy  was  also  com-  And  Simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.” 

posed  of  immortals,  and  the  biting  wit  There  are  several  more  than  four  hundred 
wrote  of  a peer  who  could  not  pass  the  such  hearts,  and  the  pale  is  broader  than 
gate : such  a number  would  import. 

“Ci-git  Biron,  qui  n^tait  rien,  Remorseless  analysis  would  make  dread- 

Pas  m&me  acad6micien.”  ful  havoc  of  our  pedigrees  and  our  old 

The  other  evening  a party  of  amateurs  on  families.  In  one  direction  it  would  bring 
Staten  Island  played  with  charming  ad-  us  very  soon  to  a shabby  old  miser  turn- 
dress  and  vivacity  the  amusing  little  com-  ing  over  in  the  street  with  his  cane  every 
edy  New  Men  and  Old  Acres . Lady  Ya-  promising  scrap  of  paper  or  heap  of  refuse ; 
vasour  was  there  with  refined  insolence,  in  another,  to  a stalwart  mechanic,  or  plain 
elegantly  sordid,  and  Marmaduke  her  hus-  gardener,  or  money-changer,  or  apotheca- 
band,  feebly  fine  and  respectably  futile,  ry,  to  a small  farm-house  on  a mortgaged 
There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunter,  frankly  farm,  to  a shanty  with  stockings  stuffed 
vulgar  without  the  Vavasour  veneer,  and  in  the  window,  to  a mill,  to  a saloon.  All 
Berthold  Blasenburg,  the  incarnate  spirit  this  is  not  so  fine  to  the  fancy  as  an  earl 
of  mercenary  trickery.  Samuel  Brown,  at  Crecy  or  Poitiers,  or  a gentleman  on 
honest  British  bourgeois,  and  Bertie  Fitz-  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  or  a castle  from 
Urse,  the  dude  of  high  degree,  in  a blazer,  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  or  a noble  Eliza- 
and  Lilian  Vavasour,  in  whom  the  Vere  bethan  mansion,  or  an  older  home— Pens- 
de  Vere  has  found  at  last  a human  heart,  hurst,  for  instance,  with  traditions  of  lie- 
and  Fanny  Bunter — Blanche  Amory  and  roes  and  poets,  of  “ Sidney’s  sister,  Pem- 
Faikland’s  Julia  blended — all  lived  be-  broke’s  mother.”  Here  is  a poetic  glamour 
fore  our  eyes.  It  was  admirably  done;  which  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  a soft  en- 
but  when  Bunter,  in  a neat  and  timely  chantment  of  the  imagination,  like  that 

“gag,”  disclaimed  belonging  to  ’s  of  Marathon  and  Iona.  Those  who  can 

four  hundred,  he  was  jesting  with  sa-  trace  their  lineage  into  that  realm  of  faery 
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constitute  a freemasonry  which  we  can 
understand,  but  which,  of  course,  breth- 
ren, we  cannot  reproduce  unless  we  can 
count  our  grandparents  backward  into 
those  houses. 

But  not  for  that  reason  need  we  hide 
the  facts  of  our  own  families,  nor  be 
ashamed  of  them.  We  need  not  try  to 
convert  the  ancestral  grocery  into  a large 
West  Indian  trade,  and  the  smithy  whence 
we  sprang  into  great  iron-works,  and  the 
thread  and  needle  store  into  a vast  whole- 
sale importing  house.  Bigness  will  not 
cure  what  we  foolishly  hold  to  be  the  de- 
fect of  our  family  tradition,  and  the  man 
who  thinks  the  fact  a defect  needing  cure 
has  descended  in  good  truth  a long,  long 
distance  from  his  manly  ancestors.  We 
need  not  hide  the  fact.  The  more  widely 
it  is  published  that  the  family  proceeding 
from  a poor  farm  of  a hundred  acres,  by 
thrift,  energy,  enterprise, -ability,  courage, 
persistence,  and  commanding  intelligence, 
has  now  advanced  to  this  great  estate,  and 
this  magnificent  fostering  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, of  religion  and  letters,  the  more  the 
family  name  is  honored  and  the  family 
right  to  distinction  vindicated.  The  youth 
who  says  that  his  ancestor  fought  in  gold 
armor  at  Agincourt  is  well  countered  by 
the  youth  who  replies  that  his  grandfa- 
ther gave  a free  library  to  his  native  town. 

But  it  appears  that  it  is  suppression, 
rather  than  assertion,  of  the  truth  which 
opens  the  golden  gates  of  the  four  hun- 
dred. Patience ! when  they  are  more  tru- 
ly American  they  will  be  wiser.  Let  the 
Grocer  family,  now  master  of  millions, 
adopt  a hogshead  or  a loaf  of  sugar  as 
its  cipher  and  signet— the  bee  of  its  Na- 
poleonic splendor.  Let  the  yardstick  dis- 
pute heraldic  honors  with  the  sword, 
and  the  cow  grazing  with  the  lion  ram- 
pant, and  to  golden  gules  denoting  valor, 
justice,  and  veneration,  add  the  hammer, 
the  cotton  flower,  the  plough,  and  the 
anvil.  In  every  way  the  lord  or  the  lady 
in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  that  was 
shed  at  Agincourt  publishes  that  heroic 
fact.  If  we  are  made  of  similar  stuff, 
those  who  owe  their  comfort,  their  oppor- 
tunity, their  riches,  to  ennobling  industry 
of  any  kind,  will  gladly  tell  the  honora- 
ble truth. 

If  four  hundred  or  four  thousand  of  us 
wish  to  feel  that  noblesse  oblige , let  us 
not  try  to  obliterate  from  history  Grandpa 
Grocer,  but  remember  that  the  descendant 
of  that  worthy  need  not  hang  his  head 


before  the  heir  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  William  Kidd,  nor  of  any  Norman 
freebooter  and  courtier  who  came  over 
with  the  earlier  William. 


Aristides  insists  that  the  Easy  Chair 
recently  praised  the  press  too  warmly. 
When  he  wrote  he  had  not  seen  Matthew 
Arnold’s  unsparing  arraignment.  But  he 
says,  with  our  English  critic,  whose  com- 
ments are  made  at  least  in  perfectly  good 
temper,  that  our  press  is  not  a leader  of 
public  or  party  opinion,  but  a pander  to 
it,  and  that  far  from  illustrating  or  desir- 
ing fair  play,  it  seeks  only  to  “down” an 
opponent.  He  holds  that  its  course,  when 
apparently  most  sincere  and  upright,  must 
be  regarded  as  selfish  until  proved  to  be 
otherwise,  and  that  a vindictive  and  per- 
sonal motive  may  be  always  safely  as- 
sumed for  its  most  seemingly  virtuous 
demonstrations.  Aristides  says  further 
that  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  de- 
based condition  of  the  public  mind  than 
the  fact  that  newspapers  which  are  made 
the  arenas  of  disgusting  personal  contro- 
versies between  the  editors  make  profit  of 
them,  and  he  recalls  the  day  when  the 
proprietor  of  a paper  issued  an  extra  con- 
taining a highly  colored  account  of  per- 
sonal indignities  offered  to  himself.  He 
adds  to  this  fact,  in  further  illustration  of 
the  disgraceful  plight  of  the  press,  that  a 
very  large,  if  not  the  larger,  part  of  its 
reports  of  news  consists  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant, detailed,  and  repulsive  descrip- 
tions of  crimes,  making  the  daily  paper 
as  demoralizing  a nuisance  as  the  dime 
novel. 

The  greater  the  circulation,  the  influ- 
ence, and  the  power  of  the  press,  the  great- 
er is  the  shame  of  such  conduct,  says 
Aristides;  and  you  do  wrong,  he  adds, 
when  you  praise  it  without  mention  of 
this  betrayal  of  a great  trust  and  a great 
opportunity.  What  party  newspaper  in 
the  country  is  manly  and  fair?  he  asks. 
Which  of  them  honestly  represents  the 
position  or  arguments  of  the  other  side, 
or  does  not  in  every  way,  by  insinuation, 
ridicule,  and  unmitigated  lying,  try  to  win 
by  dishonesty?  The  reluctance  of  able 
and  decent  and  honorable  men  to  enter 
active  political  controversy  as  candidates 
for  office  is  due  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
pitiless  storm  of  vituperation  and  calumny 
with  which  they  are  sure  to  be  assailed. 
Their  demand  of  simple  honesty,  and  their 
antipathy  to  “shaky”  and  “shady”  men 
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and  courses,  envelop  them  in  a whirl- 
wind of  sneers  at  their  superserviceable 
conceit  and  Pharisaic  assumption  of  su- 
periority. The  press,  contends  Aristides, 
thus  becomes  a huge  battery  of  malignant 
blackguardism,  which  clears  the  field  to 
make  room  for  those  whom  it  can  frighten 
and  drive  at  its  own  will,  gibing  at  those 
who  do  not  care  to  be  spattered  with  filth 
as  milksops  and  mollycoddles  afraid  of 
the  virile  contentions  of  public  affairs. 

“ I know  a man, ’’says  Aristides,  “who, 
in  the  proper  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
changed  his  vote  in  a nominating  con- 
vention from  one  candidate  to  another, 
and  instantly  one  of  the  organs  of  the 
candidate  whom  he  discarded  announced 
contemptuously  that  the  vote  had  been 
changed  dishonestly  for  a price.  The 
lofty  scorn  of  the  public  censor  of  such 
dishonesty  was  withering.  But  a little 
while  afterward  the  same  journal— let  us 
call  it,”  says  Aristides,  “the  Cato  Out - 
Catoed— earnestly  supported,  for  a most 
responsible  office,  the  man  who,  as  it  de- 
clared, had  venally  sold  his  vote  in  the 
convention.  The  Cato  Out- Catoed  is  a 
fine  censor  of  public  morality  and  politi- 
cal honesty,  is  it  not  ? And  when  it  de- 
nounces a man  or  a movement  or  a 
measure,  you  will  credit  it  with  public 
spirit  and  an  unselfish  interest  in  probity 
and  progress  and  reform,  will  you  ?”  asks 
Aristides.  “ You  may  if  you  choose.  I 
shall  not. 

“Or,  again,”  he  persists,  “I  know  an- 
other paper  which  vehemently  demands 
criminal  proceedings  against  an  un- 
questionable offender.  Indignant  Virtue 
flares  upon  its  editorial  page  to  light  the 
world  to  honesty.  The  culprit  is  arraign- 
ed, the  trial  begins,  and  lot  not  a word, 
not  a peep,  not  a shrug,  from  indignant 
Virtue.  Good  Easy  Chair,”  writes  Aris- 
tides, “do  you  ask  the  reason  of  this  droll 
cessation  of  hostilities  ? It  is  very  simple. 
A powerful  interest  befriends  the  culprit, 
and  has  immense  advertising  patronage. 
How  if  Virtue  has  been  privately  told 
that  if  its  editorial  columns  demand 
justice  upon  the  culprit,  its  advertising 
columns  will  suffer  grievously?  Would 
the  innocent  Easy  Chair  trace  any  con- 
nection between  that  admonitory  voice 
and  the  sudden  silence  of  Virtue  f Would 
it  see  in  it  still  further  proof  of  that  noble 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare  which  the 
press  majestically  assumes  ? 

“The  bill-sticker,  with  a pot  of  paste 


and  an  armful  of  * gutter-snipes,’  or  pla- 
cards to  be  pasted  upon  (he  curbstone,  de- 
nouncing somebody  as  a thief,  a rascal, 
a scoundrel,  a villain,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  or  a 
man  with  a speaking-trumpet  shouting 
the  same  intelligence  up  and  down  Broad- 
way and  in  the  exchanges,  is  a great 
power  unquestionably.  But  so,  ” remarks 
Aristides,  “a  bone  factory  and  Newtown 
Creek  have  great  power.  Incessant  and 
pervasive  publicity,  the  command  of  the 
attention  of  a hundred  thousand  intelli- 
gent minds  for  half  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing, gives  enormous  power,  and  unscrupu- 
lous abuse  of  it  is  a public  crime  of  which 
the  press  is  largely  guilty.  But  this  is 
so  manifestly  the  fact  that  the  evil,”  re- 
marks Aristides,  “tends  to  correct  itself.” 

“ Even  I,”  he  continues,  “ was  assailed 
the  other  morning  in  the  daily  Truth  Tell- 
er as  a kind  of  noxious  vermin  which  it 
is  the  interest  of  society  to  exterminate 
utterly,  and  as  I stepped  into  the  elevated 
car  I saw  my  neighbor  reading  that  inter- 
esting piece  of  morning  news.  When  he 
had  thoroughly  mastered  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  me  he  looked  up,  and  seeing  me, 
he  smiled  and  held  out  his  hand.  ‘ What 
have  you  been  doing  to  this  fellow  ?'  he 
asked,  pointing  to  the  paper.  It  was 
enough.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  I 
was  any  kind  of  vermin,  or  that  the  editor 
thought  so,  but  only  that,  for  some  pur- 
pose, it  was  his  interest  to  say  so.  So  also 
I perceived,”  writes  Aristides,  “when  I 
presently  met  the  amiable  editor,  and  he 
kindly  asked  me  to  lunch  with  him.  Bo 
you  think  it  is  worth  while— do  you  not 
think,  on  the  contrary,  dear  Easy  Chair, 
that  it  is  a great  wrong — to  inculcate  re- 
spect for  a huge  power  which  is  generally 
abominably  abused  ? Indeed,  has  not  the 
abuse  now  gone  so  far  that  the  public  even 
discredits  half  of  what  is  published  as 
news,  and  almost  certainly  discredits  it  if 
it  affects  in  any  way  the  known  interests 
of  the  paper  ? 

“ Our  press  is  a good  deal  like  the  old 
criminal  law  in  England.  It  was  so 
savagely  undiscriminating,  hanging  the 
starving  boy  who  stole  a loaf  equally 
with  the  sanguinary  murderer  and  the 
wholesale  pirate,  that  juries  disregarded 
the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  allowed 
humanity  and  common -sense  to  deter- 
mine the  verdict.  The  excesses  of  the 
press  are  costing  it  its  power.  If  a news- 
paper makes  a virulent  personal  attack 
upon  ostensible  personal  grounds,  the 
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public  merely  asks,  1 Who  is  the  colored 
friend  in  this  wood-pile  ?’  If  it  assumes 
the  leadership  of  a humane  reform,  or  of 
any  apparently  progressive  movement, 
the  same  public,  taught  by  much  experi- 
ence, smiles  at  the  Protean  agility  of  the 
genius  of  advertising.  If  it  sends  an  ex- 
pedition to  Symmes  Hole,  or  to  ascer- 
tain whether  human  heads  around  the 
north  pole  are  flatter  than  those  around 
the  equator,  those  in  the  temperate  zone, 
which  are  not  flat  at  all,  recall  with 


the  support  of  its  buyers  as  for  a clergy- 
man to  change  his  theological  views  and 
retain  the  favor  of  his  congregation.  The 
popular  and  prosperous  newspaper,  again, 
is  undoubtedly  a fair  index  of  the  public 
taste.  More  than  anything  else  it  is  the 
mirror  held  up  to  nature.  When  we  look 
into  it  and  see  elaborate  descriptions  of 
shameful  events,  and  the  ridiculous  fact 
that  Mrs.Smith  dined  yesterday  gorgeously 
arrayed,  and  that  all  the  Browns,  Joneses, 
and  Robinsons  in  their  best  clothes  dined 


amusement  the  great  Doctor  Brandreth  with  her,  and  then  see  endless  columns  of 
and  his  skill  in  imposing  his  pills  upon  accounts  of  a prize-fight,  we  may  be  aware 
mankind.  No,  no;  the  one  great  prin-  that  we  are  seeing  what  interests  us  most, 
ciple  that  I observe  in  the  press,”  says  and  it  is  to  supply  the  demand  of  our 
Aristides,  “is  the  determination  to  make  tastes  that  newspapers  are  published.  But 
money  by  book  and  by  crook,  at  the  cost  neither  Aristides  nor  any  other  friend  of 
of  private  honor  and  public  morality.”  humanity  need  despond.  If  he  will  look 
This  is  a tremendous  accusation.  Burke  into  the  newspaper  of  twenty  years  ago 
thought  that  he  could  not  draw  an  indict-  and  see  the  picture  of  Tweed  largely  muz- 
ment  against  a nation,  but  Aristides  does  zling  the  press,  but  whom  the  press  at  last 
not  hesitate  to  tell  off  count  upon  count  overthrew,  and  then  consider  Jacob  Sharp 
against  the  great  power  of  modern  times,  of  yesterday,  who,  but  for  the  press,  would 
Who  will  deny  that  he  states  much  that  is  have  been  allowed  the  placid  enjoyment 
unquestionable  ? But  who  can  doubt  that  of  his  booty,  he  will  agree  that  it  has  been 
his  generalization  is  too  unqualified  ? The  of  some  benefit,  however  mixed  its  mo* 
Easy  Chair  must  remind  him  that  while  tives  and  disagreeable  its  method.  The 
it  has  a better  opinion  of  the  press  than  court,  says  Aristides,  was  competent  to  do 
he  entertains,  and  has  acknowledged  its  its  duty,  or,  if  not,  the  fault  was  with  the 
excellent  service  when  another  great  pow-  people.  However  that  may  be,  the  press 
er,  that  of  legal  procedure,  was  invoked  made  it  easier  for  the  court  to  do  its  duty, 
by  money  to  outwit  justice,  yet  that  it  and  helped,  not  hindered,  the  course  of 

has  not  been  unmindful  of  its  excesses,  justice.  

Compared  with  the  English  press,  which 

it  most  resembles,  it  lacks  a certain  fair-  Wendell  Phillips  had  a captivating 
ness  to  opponents,  and  it  smears  its  pages  lecture  upon  the  Lost  Arts,  which  was  de- 
with  debasing  accounts  of. crime.  Party  livered  probably  more  frequently  than 
spirit  in  England  is  as  fierce  as  with  any  lecture  ever  prepared  for  the  lyceum 
us,  but,  as  the  Easy  Chair  has  heretofore  platform.  In  the  eaflier  day  of  lectures, 
said,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  a speech,  the  when  he  was  asked  his  terms,  he  used  to 
London  Times,  which  detests  him,  prints  reply,  “For  an  antislavery  speech,  no- 
it  in  full,  with  a perfectly  just  and  accu-  thing;  for  the  Lost  Arts,  fifty  dollars.”  It 
rate  account  of  the  meeting,  but  demol-  was  a delightful  “ talk,”  but  there  are 
ishes  the  argument  as  well  as  it  can  in  its  some  vanished  arts  which  Phillips’s  en- 
editorial  columns.  chanting  eloquence  did  not  recall,  and  the 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  as  the  press,  in  Easy  Chair  was  reminded  of  one  of  them 
the  sense  of  an  aggregation  of  newspapers,  by  recently  finding  among  some  old  pa- 
is a peculiarly  business  enterprise  under-  pers  “The  Carrier’s  New-Year’s  Address.” 
taken  primarily  for  personal  advantage,  The  art  of  writing  such  an  address  is  gone 
and  in  no  other  sense  for  the  public  wel-  with  the  secret  of  the  exquisite  opaline 
fare  than  all  business  enterprises,  it  is  glass  of  which  the  orator  told  us.  It  be- 
largely  controlled  by  business  consider-  longed  to  the  earlier  day  when,  as  it  seems 
ations.  Whatever  threatens  its  profits  to  the  hurried  backward  glance  of  the 
must  be  avoided  if  possible.  But,  unlike  eager  citizen  as  he  dashes  along  his  way, 
other  business,  it  is  involved  with  the  life  moved  more  leisurely,  and  as  there 
public  expression  of  opinion,  and  it  is  was  less  to  do,  it  could  be  done  tranquilly 
generally  a s difficult  for  a newspaper  to  and  comfortably. 

change  i Is  professed  opinions  and  retain  Perhaps  it  was  not  quite  so.  The  gold- 
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en  age  is  always  behind,  but  whether  the 
rosy  light  that  hangs  over  Beulah  is  only 
in  the  distance  can  never  be  told.  The 
morning  paper  in  a town  where  there  was 
but  one  was  a kind  of  power  which  few 
newspapers  now  are.  Everybody  took  his 
daily  news  with  precisely  the  same  flavor, 
and  there  was  no  universally  diffused  rival 
to  question  the  moral  drawn  by  the  editor 
from  the  events  he  chronicled.  In  the 
barber’s  shop  and  at  the  post-office,  and  in 
the  druggist’s  shop  or  the  grocery  which 
served  the  little  community  for  a club, 
there  may  have  been  voices  of  dissent. 
But  they  were  single  and  of  no  echo,  and 
piped  but  a feeble  and  ineffectual  protest. 

In  the  one  paper  also  all  the  germs  of 
literary  ambition  and  taste  and  hope  tried 
to  burst  into  blossom,  and  when  one  of 
them  saw  the  light  in  print,  it  was  fame 
itself,  and  the  happy  aspirant  went  blush- 
ing through  the  street  as  if  the  whole 
town  had  become  conscious  of  the  new 
genius  that  had  arisen,  and  was  about  to 
exclaim  in  chorus,  “Hail,  king  that  shall 
be  I”  Everything  was  on  a smaller  scale. 
Sixty  years  ago  in  Congress  Mr.  Webster 
said  that  if  there  were  any  man  in  New 
England  who  drove  an  equipage  with  four 
horses,  and  servants  in  livery,  he  did  not 
know  him.  “It  seems  to  me,”  said  a 
great  New  York  railway  king  recently, 
“as  if  the  old  India  merchants  in  Boston 
used  to  come  down  to  their  offices  toward 
noon,  and  after  transacting  business  in  a 
staid  and  dignified  manner,  went  home 
again  in  two  or  three  hours.”  That, 
again,  was  hardly  so.  It  was  an  instance 
of  the  enormous  cherries  of  memory.  The 
cherries  that  we  used  to  eat  in  the  tree 
were  very  much  larger  than  any  cherries 
we  ever  see  now  in  market.  The  magical 
air  of  youth  is  so  dilating,  so  magnificently 
magnifying ! Three  hours  of  dignity  and 
stately  transaction  of  business ! Perhaps 
so;  but  that  spectacle  is  gone  also  with 
the  carrier’s  New-Year’s  address. 

That  production  was  always  in  rhyme. 
At  least  the  only  one  known  to  the  Easy 
Chair  which  was  not  rhymed  is  the  one 
that  Hawthorne  wrote  for  the  Salem  Ga- 
zette. The  verses  contained  a jingling 
survey  of  mankind  from  China  to  Peru 
during  the  year,  and  they  set  forth  the 
charms  of  virtue  and  exhorted  to  a moral 
life.  They  were  printed  upon  a separate 
sheet,  and  the  carrier  left  one  with  every 
subscriber  who,  in  the  English  phrase, 
u took  in”  the  paper,  and  he  waited  mod- 
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estly  but  confidently  for  the  honorarium 
with  which  the  address  was  acknowledged. 
Possibly  even  in  the  busiest  and  most 
crowded  city  the  presentation  of  the  hon- 
orarium to  the  carrier  still  survives.  It  is 
a practice  which  does  not  tend  to  become 
obsolete.  But  the  address  itself  is  with 
the  lost  books  of  Livy,  or  with  the  magna 
opera  of  the  young  author’s  ambition. 

Perhaps  those  old  days  of  the  address 
compared  with  these  as  the  plain  simple 
well-cooked  and  well-flavored  joint  and 
pudding  of  those  old  dinners  with  the  pro- 
fusion and  splendor  of  the  modern  repast. 
We  taste  and  sip,  but  we  can  hardly  stay 
to  eat,  because  of  the  long  perspective  of 
the  coming  feast.  Indeed  the  carrier  him- 
self in  the  old  sense  is  fast  vanishing.  He 
is  replaced  by  the  active,  enterprising  deal- 
er or  middle-man,  who  traffics  in  all  the 
papers  and  periodicals,  and  sends  out  his 
boys  to  those  who  do  not  buy  at  the  stand. 
In  the  older  day  the  carrier  was  an  attach^ 
of  the  office,  and  felt  his  share  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  great  journal. 

And  the  great  journal,  with  its  explora- 
tions to  mid- Africa  and  the  polar  sea;  its 
interviews  with  emperors  and  soldiers  and 
statesmen;  its  instant  publication  of  the 
views  of  a hundred  leaders  of  opinion 
upon  every  question  that  arises;  its  thor- 
ough organization  and  trained  ability;  its 
unlimited  expense  and  enormous  circula- 
tion— the  world  history  of  a day — that 
also  marks  a change  as  great  as  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  carrier’s  address.  Doubt- 
less its  power  has  proportionately  in- 
creased. Legislators  and  executive  offi- 
cers read  it  and  see  in  it  the  drift  of  opin- 
ion more  than  ever  before.  It  criticises 
the  orator  in  Congress,  whose  argument 
it  makes  public.  It  instructs  the  country 
and  sways  legislation.  Its  vast  publicity 
makes  it  the  greatest  of  forces.  Its  re- 
sponsibility, therefore,  is  immense.  There 
are  those  who  recur  fondly  to  the  pleasant 
easy-going  days  of  the  carrier’s  address  as 
also  the  golden  age  of  the  newspaper — an 
age  of  greater  dignity,  cleanliness,  and  sa- 
gacity. The  Easy  Chair  has  just  been 
preaching  from  that  text  in  the  preceding 
section.  It  is  very  possibly  in  newspa- 
per offices  the  age  of  brass,  but  no  paper 
to-day  is  more  politically  ribald  than  the 
old  Aurora , and  the  reader  has  gained  in 
the  paper  which  can  afford  to  employ  it 
a signal  ability  which  the  older  newspaper 
did  not  possess,  although  it  issued  annual' 
ly  the  carrier’s  New-Year’s  address. 
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I. 

IN  the  case  of  a poet  like  Mr.  Lowell,  so 
worthy  of  honor  and  so  secure  of  re- 
membrance, there  can  be  little  profitable 
talk  of  defects  or  excellences,  of  better  or 
worse,  and  little  that  is  new  of  qualities 
and  characteristics.  Those  who  have  read 
him  know  these  already  ; his  place  is  es- 
tablished, and  neither  what  he  says  now 
nor  what  any  one  else  may  say  can  much 
affect  it.  He  is  part  of  our  literary  his- 
tory and  of  our  political  history  ; no 
one  treating  of  American  civilization 
could  fail  to  name  him,  to  dwell  upon 
his  work ; not  necessarily  for  what  he  has 
accomplished  in  it,  but  certainly  for  what 
it  records  and  expresses.  Voluntarily 
and  involuntarily  it  is  the  record  of  an 
heroic  cycle,  a period  which  greatly  be- 
lieved, and  achieved  as  greatly;  and  the 
measure  of  his  sympathies  is  to  be  found 
in  that  poetry  which  expresses  the  unself- 
ish endeavor,  the  fearless  humanity,  of  the 
long  struggle  against  slavery,  from  the 
murder  of  Lovejoy  to  the  murder  of  Lin- 
coln. Reading  his  Heartsease  and  Rue , 
one  is  sometimes  troubled  with  the  fear  that 
the  poet  fails  of  the  import  of  conditions 
that  he  has  himself  so  largely  promoted. 
He  has  been  so  long  the  apostle  of  democ- 
racy that  if  we  fancy  him  forgetting  that 
the  meaning  of  democracy  is  still  before 
and  not  behind,  we  cannot  escape  a certain 
anxiety,  a certain  discomfort.  But  Mr. 
Lowell  is  right  about  some  of  our  faults, 
and  he  has  earned  the  right  to  tell  us  of 
them ; besides,  Heartsease  and  Rue  is  not 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Lowell;  the  poet  in  his 
historical  entirety  cannot  reasonably  be 
sought  there. 

What  may  be  sought  in  almost  every 
passage  is  the  ripened  richness  of  word- 
ing, which  seems  to  us  apter  and  finer  at 
times  than  ever  before.  One  comes  again 
and  again  upon  lines  of  a strenuous  beau- 
ty rare  in  the  verse  of  any  time,  and 
scarcely  to  be  matched  in  that  of  ours ; 
and  feels  in  their  robust  force  the  joy 
given  only  by  thought  without  a syllable 
of  waste  verbiage  on  it.  This  poet  had 
always  the  power  of  striking  the  nail  on 
the  head,  but  here  he  seems  to  need  never 
to  hit  more  than  once;  and  along  with  his 
truth  of  eye  and  power  of  hand  there  is 
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at  times  a caressing,  melancholy  tender- 
ness, an  exquisite  kindness,  which  seems 
the  refinement  of  all  that  showed  itself 
sweetest  in  his  nature  earlier.  Inevitably 
we  fall  into  the  vein  of  personality  ; but 
Heartsease  and  Rue  is  a very  personal 
book,  and  none  but  the  unwise  will  im- 
pute its  personality  to  it  for  a fault.  Be- 
tween an  author  and  the  public  an  inti- 
macy tacitly  establishes  itself,  which  in 
time  neither  wishes  any  longer  to  ignore; 
and  with  the  poet  it  must  come  to  some 
such  effect  as  in  this  book,  where  the 
writer  seems  so  often  to  be  musing  aloud. 

It  breathes  full  Cambridge,  and  addresses 
itself  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  friends 
of  the  date  and  place  of  the  greatest  lit- 
erary centre  we  have  ever  had ; but  none 
of  its  charm  need  be  lost  upon  the  gener- 
al reader  for  that  reason.  The  business 
of  a book  is  to  acquaint  us  with  the  au- 
thors way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and 
both  by  its  inclusions  and  its  exclusions 
Heartsease  and  Rue  acquaints  us  with 
Mr.  Lowell’s  way  of  thinking  and  feeling 
almost  beyond  any  other  book  of  his. 

This  is  what  greatly  forms  its  value, 
which  the  fact  that  it  imperfectly  repre- 
sents the  range  of  his  thinking  and  feel- 
ing does  not  at  all  affect. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  why  we  think 
one  passage  from  the  very  Lowell-like 
poem  on  Agassiz  is  more  Lowell-like  than 
anything  else  in  the  book;  but  we  will 
venture  to  say  so  before  trying  to  say  why. 

For  one  thing,  it  appears  to  us  a strain  of 
sentiment  peculiar  to  a poet  often  involved 
and  withdrawn  in  his  scholarship;  for  he 
who  of  all  our  great  poets  has  come 
closest  to  the  common  life,  and  has  made 
mast  of  it  as  material  for  his  art,  is  at 
times  furthest  from  it  in  a sort  of  literary 
distance.  But  here,  in  these  verses,  he 
draws  near  to  the  reader’s  heart  in  frank 
avowal  of  things  usually  blinked  or  gloss- 
ed in  spiritual  hypocrisy. 

“ Truly  this  life  is  precious  to  the  root, 

And  good  the  feel  of  grass  beneath  the  foot ; 

To  lie  in  buttercups  and  clover  bloom, 

Tenants  in  common  with  the  bees, 

And  watch  the  white  clouds  drift  through  gulfs 
of  trees, 

Is  better  than  long  waiting  in  the  tomb; 

Only  once  more  to  feel  the  spring 

As  the  birds  feel  it  when  it  bids  them  sing, 

Only  once  more  to  see  the  moon 
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Through  leaf-fringed  abbey  arches  of  the  elms 
Curve  her  mild  sickle  in  the  west, 

Sweet  with  the  breath  of  hay-cocks,  were  a boon 
Worth  any  promise  of  soothsayer  realms 
Or  casual  hope  of  being  elsewhere  blest; 

To  take  December  by  the  beard 
And  crush  the  creaking  snow  with  springy  foot, 
While  overhead  the  North's  dumb  streamers 
shoot, 

Till  winter  fawn  upon  the  cheek  endeared; 
Then  the  long  evening-ends 
Lingered  by  cozy  chimney-nooks. 

With  high  companionship  of  books, 

Or  slippered  talk  of  friends 
And  sweet  habitual  looks, 

Is  better  than  to  stop  the  ears  with  dust. 

Too  soon  the  spectre  comes  to  say  4 Thou  must.'  '* 

This  keen  rapture  with  natural  aspects, 
mixed  with  as  fond  a love  of  letters  to  one 
meaning  of  regret  for  the  life  that  slips 
to  uncertainty  through  all  our  hands,  is 
a mood  very  characteristic  of  the  poet’s 
later  work.  No  one  else  has  known 
how  to  impart  so  fully  the  tender,  sad- 
ly smiling,  self-consciously  helpless  grief 
with  which  we  see  the  days  go  when 
they  begin  to  go  swiftly.  The  strain 
is  audible  so  often  in  Heartsease  and 
Rue  that  it  might  be  called  the  key- 
note of  the  book.  With  all  the  humor 
that  plays  through  it,  and  sparkles  into 
sunny  fun  at  times,  it  is  not  a gay  book; 
its  cheer  and  its  pensiveness  are  both  au- 
tumnal; there  is  nothing  of  the  dramatic 
make-believe  of  a young  poet,  of  those 
spring  days  that  prophesy  the  fall  afar. 

n. 

Yet  we  are  very  far  from  believing 
that  such  a poet  as  Mr.  Lowell  was  here 
moved  by  his  own  pathos  or  wit  in  the 
degree  that  a number  of  well-known 
novelists  would  persuade  us  in  a late 
number  of  The  Critic  to  believe  au- 
thors moved  by  their  work.  These  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  marshalled  under  the 
blended  banners  of  Horace  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Besant,  are  free  to  proclaim  that  they 
have  suffered  to  tears  and  exulted  to 
laughter  in  the  work  of  wringing  their 
reader’s  heartstrings  and  tickling  his  risi- 
bles.  They  accept  Mr.  Besant’s  declara- 
tion that  44  it  is  a sign  that  one  possesses 
imagination  if  one  can  laugh  and  cry  over 
the  fortunes  of  one’s  own  puppets,”  as  a 
right  version  of  Horace’s  44  Si  vis  me  flere, 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi,”  though 
it  is  really  not  so;  and  they  allege  in 
proof  and  justification  of  their  own  the 
anguish  and  hilarity  of  Dickens,  of  Thack- 
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eray,  of  George  Eliot,  in  like  moments. 
Not  all  of  our  fictionists,  however,  are  of 
this  emotional  make.  Some  of  them,  like 
Mr.  Boyesen,  make  a mock  of  the  question 
as  not  serious;  Dr.  Eggleston  does  not  be- 
lieve any  author  worthy  of  note  ever  cried 
over  his  work  when  quite  sober,  and 
thinks  that  if  an  author  loses  control  of 
himself,  he  loses  control  of  his  subject; 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  holds  that  the  tearful 
and  hilarious  sort  ought  logically  to  die 
with  a broken-hearted  heroine  or  contract 
delirium  tremens  with  a leading  villain ; 

Mr.  Lathrop  does  not  think  it  necessary 
for  an  author  to  be  hysterical  in  order  to 
be  moved  himself  or  to  move  others ; Mr. 
Bishop  44  never  knew  but  one  author  who 
wept  and  howled  over  his  characters;  he 
was  not  of  the  first  magnitude, ....  and 
these  characters  were  of  but  the  faintest 
doll-paper  pattern.” 

Here  seems  to  lie  the  whole  trouble. 
Saving  Mr.  Besant’s  respect,  it  is  no  “sign 
that  one  possesses  imagination”  because 
he  or  she  sobs  or  chuckles  over  his  or  her 
“puppets”;  it  is  merely  a sign  that  he 
or  she  possesses  great  sensibility,  or  is  in 
a nervous  condition,  and  ought  to  take  a 
rest,  or  horseback  exercise,  or  something. 
We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  impeach  his 
or  her  good  sense.  We  once  met  a nov- 
elist who  could  only  gauge  the  tears  he 
shed  over  his  characters  by  handkerchief- 
fuls, yet  he  was  a most  estimable  and 
charming  person,  an  able  business  man, 
a good  husband  and  father,  an  upright 
citizen,  a loyal  friend,  and  everything 
that  one  would  wish  to  be  on  one’s  tomb- 
stone. 

III. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  settle  this  inter- 
esting question,  and  we  suppose  it  can  be 
decided  only  by  a fair  count,  after  the  re- 
turns are  in.  Not  all  of  our  novelists 
have  been  heard  from  yet;  and  there  are 
several  back  counties  from  which  no  poll 
has  been  reported,  while  others  are  com- 
ing in  very  slowly  by  townships  and  pre- 
cincts. For  example,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  from  the  authors  of  three  of  the  most 
striking  novels  which  we  have  read  for 
some  time ; we  mean  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk- 
land’s Zury , Mrs.  Kirke’s  Queen  Money , 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Bellamy’s  Looking  Back- 
ward. Yet  there  are  few  passages  in 
fielion  more  simply  And  truly  touching 
than  those  in  which  Mr.  Kirkland  por- 
trays the  hard  beginnings  of  pioneer  life 
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in  Illinois,  with  the  death  of  Zury’s  little 
sister,  and  later  that  of  his  mother.  If 
the  inquiry  is  important  at  all,  it  would 
be  valuable  to  know  whether  a writer  who 
could  move  the  reader  so  strongly  melted 
over  his  work;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  case,  and  in  its  absence  we  venture 
to  think  that  he  did  not  Throughout 
his  story  there  is  proof,  in  the  clear  con- 
ception and  the  strong  handling,  that  he 
is  not  one  to  lose  his  head  in  any  situa- 
tion. He  has  made  it  his  business  to  re- 
alize for  us  the  character  of  a man  whom 
early  hardship  nerved  to  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  and  who  gave  his  whole  life,  up 
to  a certain  point,  to  getting  value  togeth- 
er in  lands,  flocks,  and  herds,  not  because 
he  loved  money  as  the  miser  does,  but  be- 
cause he  enjoyed  its  chase  as  men  do  the 
pursuit  of  any  ambition.  This  is  the 
modem  type,  the  American  type,  and  Mr. 
Kirkland  has  the  credit  of  first  putting  it 
in  fiction,  so  far  as  we  know.  There  is 
nothing  fine,  or  we  had  better  say  refined, 
about  Zury  Prouder;  he  exults  in  his 
popular  repute  of  the  “ meanest  man  in 
Spring  County” ; he  is  grasping  and  piti- 
less in  acquisition;  but  there  is  and  has 
always  been  a soft  spot  in  his  heart. 
When  Mr.  Kirkland  tries  to  make  this 
soft  spot  do  duty  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  man  into  a character  adequate  to 
some  exigencies  of  the  plot,  his  trouble 
begins;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  we  do  not 
think  he  altogether  succeeds.  The  figure 
of  the  story  whose  evolution  remains  with 
the  reader  of  the  book  as  perfectly  natural 
is  Anne  Sparrow,  the  pretty  Lowell  fac- 
tory girl  who  comes  out  to  be  school-mis- 
tress in  Zury  Prouder’s  district.  She  is 
a type  of  New  England  woman  to  whom 
justice  has  not  been  done  before,  and  jus- 
tice was  none  the  less  her  due  because  she 
is  not  the  highest  type.  She  is  very  hand- 
some, in  a red-headed,  freckled  way ; she 
is  refined  to  a certain  degree  by  reading; 
she  is  ambitious  and  resolute  and  brave; 
she  is  very  feminine,  and  nervous  in  one 
sort;  she  is  right-principled;  but  it  is  only 
an  inherited  and  rather  superficial  Puri- 
tanism in  her  that  overlies  a passionate 
and  impulsive  nature.  The  reader  must  go 
to  the  book  for  the  part  which  Anne  Spar- 
row plays  in  Mr.  Kirkland’s  story ; but  we 
wish  to  speak  of  the  admirable  self-re- 
straint with  which  he  has  respected  her 
character,  and  never  shown  it  for  more  or 
less  than  what  it  is— not  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  taking  her  quite  out  of  the 
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range  of  the  reader’s  sympathy,  or  of  gift- 
ing her  with  a delicate-minded  ness  beyond 
her  right  claim  upon  it;  he  is  faithful  to 
a conception  of  character  in  her  which  is  a 
very  strong  one.  We  cannot  say  tli at  any 
of  the  people  in  his  fresh  and  native  story 
are  weakly  conceived;  on  the  contrary, 
they  all  have  the  air  of  life,  and  they  are 
racy  of  their  time  and  place.  Those 
gaunt,  sallow,  weary,  work-worn  women, 
those  tireless,  rude,  independent,  and 
mutually  helpful  men,  belong  to  a pe- 
riod now  driven  to  the  furthest  frontier; 
their  look  and  speech  are  caught  here 
with  a certainty  that  can  come  only  of 
personal  knowledge.  But  personal  know- 
ledge alone  does  not  suffice  in  such  a case, 
and  we  are  to  be  glad  of  an  artist  with 
clear  eyes  and  an  honest  hand  in  the  au- 
thor of  Zury — one  incapable  of  painting 
life  other  than  he  has  found  it 

IV. 

A sense  of  the  brilliant  workmanship 
throughout  and  of  the  dazzling  success- 
fulness of  parts  remains  with  the  reader 
of  Queen  Money  after  he  has  perhaps 
closed  the  book  with  a grave  misgiving  as 
to  what  he  can  sincerely  say  in  its  praise. 
This  seems  certain:  that  no  one  among 
our  novelists  has  a vivider  touch  or  a 
finer  skill  in  catching  some  aspects  of 
worldliness  than  the  author  of  this  rather 
disappointing  book.  Her  literary  equip- 
ment is  very  uncommon;  she  can  make 
people  talk  wittily,  with  the  effect  of  hav- 
ing heard  them  talk  so,  and  she  can  por- 
tray an  order  of  aesthetico-  fashionable 
folk  so  charmingly  as  to  make  you  think 
you  have  seen  just  such  persons  in  just 
such  situations  and  conditions.  But  look 
a little  closer,  and  you  perceive  something 
histrionic,  solicited,  operated,  in  the  action 
and  motives — a Cherbuliez  quality,  say. 

In  Queen  Money  this  is  distinctly  so  when 
one  of  the  young  ladies  proposes  to  rescue 
two  foolish  wives  from  their  folly  by  win- 
ning for  herself  the  young  man  they  are 
letting  their  rival  fancies  stray  after.  We 
have  often  heard  of  young  ladies  doing  this 
on  the  stage,  but  never  off  it ; and  we  doubt 
if  they  ever  do  it  in  life.  It  is  this  error  of 
putting  probable  people  into  theatrical  pos- 
tures, or  rather  of  moving  them  by  theat- 
rical motives,  which  constitutes  the  defect 
of  this  author’s  singularly  clever  work. 

It  does  not  disable  it  altogether;  you  re- 
member that  you  were  interested,  you  were 
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surprised,  you  were  amused,  you  were  even 
touched ; but  the  best  meaning  of  a book 
is  lost  if  it  does  not  leave  you  with  the 
sense  that  the  things  in  it  might  have  hap- 
pened, has  not  shown  you  its  people  doing 
and  suffering  from  things  which  you  can 
conceive  yourself  capable  of.  The  final 
effect  of  Queen  Money  is  a regret,  not  for 
any  one  in  it,  but  for  the  accomplished 
artist  who,  for  the  sake  of  a plot  below 
her  skill,  seems  to  have  wilfully  denied 
you  the  privilege  of  taking  all  its  lessons 
home  to  yourself. 


V. 


With  a work  in  the  region  of  pure  ro- 
mance, with  a frank  allegory,  like  Mr. 
Bellamy's  Looking  Backward , one  can 
have  no  such  quarrel  as  with  one  portray- 
ing realistic  people  with  unreal  motives. 
You  concede  the  premises,  as  in  a poem, 
and  after  that  you  can  hold  the  author 
only  to  a poetic  consistency ; he  has  no  al- 
legiance to  the  waking  world.  You  may 
say  that  this  is  not  the  time  of  day  for  ro- 
mances, for  allegories,  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  quality  of  the  kind  of  work 
which  the  author  has  chosen  to  do.  Be- 
sides, the  extraordinary  effect  which  Mr. 
Bellamy’s  present  romance  has  had  with 
the  public  may  well  give  pause  to  the  doc- 
tor of  literary  laws,  and  set  him  carefully 
to  revising  his  most  cherished  opinions. 
For  here  is  a book  which  in  the  sugar- 
coated  form  of  a dream  has  exhibited  a 
dose  of  undiluted  socialism,  and  which 
lias  been  gulped  by  some  of  the  most 
vigilant  opponents  of  that  theory  with- 
out a suspicion  of  the  poison  they  were 
taking  into  their  systems.  They  have 
been  shown  the  world  as  it  is  fancied 
to  be  a hundred  years  hence,  when  the 
state  shall  perform  all  the  offices  of  man- 
ufacture, transportation,  and  distribution 
now  abandoned  to  the  chances  of  com- 
petition or  combination,  and  they  have 
accepted  it  as  the  portrait  of  a very 
charming  condition  of  things,  instead  of 
shuddering  at  the  spectacle  in  every 
fibre. 

Mr.  Bellamy’s  allegoric  state  of  a.d.  2000 
is  constructed  almost  exactly  upon  the  lines 
of  Mr.  Gron  land’s  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth ; and  it  is  supposed  to  come  into 
being  through  the  government  acquisition 
of  the  vast  trusts  and  monopolies,  just  as 
the  collectivist  author  teaches.  These 
grow,  the  larger  absorbing  the  smaller, 
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till  the  nation  finally  perceives  their  sig- 
nificance, and  by  a peaceful  assertion  of 
power  possesses  itself  of  them,  and  re- 
mains its  own  sole  capitalist,  producer, 
and  distributor.  The  conditions  which 
in  Mr.  Bellamy’s  book  present  themselves 
to  a roan  of  our  time,  carried  far  into  the 
next  century  by  a somewhat  abnormal 
nap,  are  such  as  to  make  him  heartily 
ashamed  of  our  competitive  civilization : 
but  it  is  not  our  affair  to  reproduce  the 
smiling  picture.  One  cannot  deny  the 
charm  of  the  authors  art,  which  has 
made  itself  felt  before  now  in  Dr.  Hei- 
denhoff's  Process  and  in  Miss  Luding - 
ton's  Sister . The  present  story,  com- 
pared witli  these,  is  no  story,  and  the 
character  - drawing  is  of  the  slightest; 
there  are  in  fact  only  a number  of  per- 
sonages who  explain  to  the  survivor  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  economic  change  which  has 
taken  place.  But  there  is  a force  of  ap- 
peal in  the  book  which  keeps  the  atten- 
tion, and  which  appears  in  the  case  of  so 
many  critics  to  have  captivated  the  rea- 
son; and  whether  Mr.  Bellamy  is  amus- 
ing himself  or  not  with  his  conceit  of  the 
socialistic  state  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  defects  of  our  present  civ- 
ilization. Here,  for  instance,  are  pas- 
sages from  the  supposed  narrator’s  view 
of  our  existing  system  as  he  looked  back 
upon  it  after  waking  from  his  secular 
slumbers:  “I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
compare  society  as  it  then  was  to  a pro- 
digious coach  which  the  masses  of  hu- 
manity were  harnessed  to,  and  dragging 
toilsomely  along  a very  hilly  and  sandy 

road.  The  driver  was  hunger The 

top  was  covered  with  passengers  who 
never  got  down,  even  at  the  steepest  as- 
cents. These  seats  on  top  were  very 

breezy  and  comfortable For  all  that 

they  were  so  easy,  the  seats  were  very  in- 
secure, and  at  every  jolt  of  the  coach  per- 
sons were  slipping  out  of  them  and  fall- 
ing to  the  ground,  when  they  were  in- 
stantly compelled  to  take  hold  of  the  rope 
and  help  to  drag  the  coach  on  which  they 

had  before  ridden  so  pleasantly At 

times  the  desperate  straining  of  the 
team,  their  agonized  leaping  and  plun- 
ging under  the  pitiless  lashing  of  hunger, 
the  many  who  fainted  at  the  rope  and 
vcere  trampled  in  the  mire,  made  a very 
distressing  spectacle,  and  often  called 
forth  highly  creditable  displays  of  feeling 
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on  the  top  of  the  coach.  At  such  times 
the  passengers  would  call  down  encour- 
agingly to  the  toilers  of  the  rope,  exhort- 
ing them  to  patience,  and  holding  out 
hopes  of  possible  compensation  in  an- 
other world If  the  passengers  could 

only  have  felt  assured  that  neither  they 
nor  their  friends  would  ever  fall  from  the 
top,  it  is  probable  that,  beyond  contrib- 
uting to  the  funds  for  the  liniments  and 
bandages,  they  would  have  troubled  them- 
selves extremely  little  about  those  who 
dragged  the  coach.” 

The  reverse  of  this  state  of  things  is 
that  to  which  the  narrator  wakes  up  in  the 
year  2000,  when,  in  a condition  of  absolute 
equality  produced  by  the  people’s  man- 
agement of  their  economic  affairs  as  well 
as  their  political  affairs,  there  is  no  long- 
er idleness  or  want,  riches  or  poverty, 
and  all  the  luxuries  and  delights  of  life 
are  enjoyed  in  common  by  those  who 
earn  them.  We  should  not  be  dealing 
honestly  with  the  possible  readers  of  this 
alluring  allegory  if  we  did  not  again 
warn  them  that  the  author  has,  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  presented  in  it  an 
image  of  the  future  as  the  socialists 
have  long  dreamed  it;  but  we  can  only 
concern  ourselves  incidentally  with  its 
political  significance.  What  interests  us 
in  it  from  a literary  point  of  view  is  the 
employment  of  a form  once  so  much  a fa- 
vorite with  writers  who  had  some  didactic 
aim  in  view,  and  often  used  with  charm- 
ing effect.  In  our  own  century,  Miss 
Marti neau  employed  it  in  a realistic  guise 
to  enforce  her  ideas  of  political  economy ; 
and  within  a recent  period  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  in  her  story  of  Joshua  Davidson , 
in  which  she  gave  Jesus  the  Son  of  David 
modern  circumstance,  has  powerfully 
used  a vehicle  which,  with  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
present  achievement  before  us,  we  cannot 
venture  to  pronounce  outworn. 

VI. 

The  reversions  or  counter-currents  in 
the  general  tendency  of  a time  are  very 
curious,  and  are  worthy  tolerant  study. 
They  are  always  to  be  found;  perhaps 
they  form  the  exception  that  establishes 
the  rule;  at  least  they  distinguish  it. 
They  give  us  performances  which  have 
an  archaic  charm,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
they  embody  anything  so  robustly  perti- 
nent to  actual  interests  as  Mr.  Bellamy's 


book.  By -and -by,  as  we  have  before 
asked  the  reader  to  observe,  things  capti- 
vate for  reasons  unconnected  with  their 
inherent  beauty.  They  become  quaint, 
and  this  is  reason  enough  for  liking 
them,  for  returning  to  them,  and  in  art 
for  trying  to  do  them  again.  The  at- 
tempt is  made  more  or  less  frankly,  but 
it  is  a misfortune  of  this  sort  of  achieve- 
ment that  one  involuntarily  compares  it 
with  the  first  in  its  kind. 

If  one  were  to  do  this  with  the  pretty 
book  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell 
have  made  about  a tricycling  tour  in 
France,  and  called  Our  Sentimental 
Journey , because  it  was  largely  upon  the 
lines  of  Sterne’s,  he  might  easily  find  it 
less  important  than  its  prototype,  but  he 
would  also  fail  to  do  justice  to  its  proper 
charm.  It  is  a light  and  pleasant  record 
in  print  and  picture  of  things  seen  and 
suffered  on  a sufficiently  adventurous 
little  expedition.  It  appears  that  the  tri- 
cycle affords  fresh  effects  of  landscape 
and  figure  to  its  riders,  who,  however, 
pay  for  this  gain  with  a good  many  an- 
noyances from  the  civilization  and  the 
weather.  In  the  present  case  they  bear 
them  all  courageously,  and  from  Mrs. 
Pennell’s  story,  very  frank  and  ingenuous 
throughout,  one  learns  a great  deal  that 
is  new  about  both.  The  writing  is  not 
humorous  exactly;  it  is  sprightly;  it  is 
usually  sympathetic,  but  when  it  is  anti- 
pathetic it  is  very  antipathetic  indeed;  it 
is  always  neatly  intelligent,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  sentiment;  upon  the 
whole  it  is  not  much  like  Sterne.  In  the 
pictures  Mr.  Pennell  seems  to  be  at  his 
very  best,  and  the  sunny  sweetness  of  his 
work  is  to  be  praised  without  qualifica- 
tion. The  page,  in  fact,  flashes  to  the 
eye  in  those  gay,  bright  illustrations  as 
with  so  many  gleams  of  veritable  sun- 
shine; they  impart  precisely  the  senti- 
ment of  the  glimpses  of  roads,  fields,  ca- 
nals, cottages,  peasants,  gargons,  gen- 
darmes, chamber-maids,  and  soldiers 
which  the  artist  himself  caught,  and  of 
the  different  interiors  with  which  his  for- 
tunes or  misfortunes  brought  him  ac- 
quainted. The  reader  perceives  that  we 
celebrate,  as  usual,  only  the  literary  qual- 
ity in  these  pictures;  again,  as  always  in 
such  cases,  wre  leave  their  technical  short- 
comings, if  they  have  any,  to  those  who 
may  deny  themselves  a good  deal  of 
pleasure  in  detecting  them. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  18fch  of  April. — 
The  most  important  transactions  of  Con- 
gress dnring  the  month  are  as  follows : Vaca- 
tion of  Imported  Merchandise  Bill  passed,  Sen- 
ate, March  16th ; bill  authorizing  issue  of  frac- 
tional silver  certificates,  House,  March  19th ; 
report  of  conference  committee  on  the  Urgent 
Deficiency  Bill  adopted  by  both  Houses  March 
22d  (approved  by  the  President  April  2d) ; Mills 
Tariff  Bill  reported  to  the  House  April  2d ; dead- 
lock over  the  bill  to  refund  the  direct  tax  of 
1861,  House,  April  4th  to  April  12th ; Bond  Pur- 
chase Bill  (amended)  passed,  Senate,  April  5th. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
China  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers 
from  the  United  States,  concluded  March  12th, 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  March  16tb. 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  during 
March  amounted  to  $11,586,559  66.  ' 

March  19th,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a decision  confirming  the  Bell 
Telephone  patent ; and  in  the  case  of  George 
A.  Bowman  et  al.  against  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company,  a decision 
according  to  which  inter-State  commerce  in 
liquor  cannot  be  prohibited  by  State  laws. 

The  Crosby  High  License  Bill  passed  the 
New  York  Assembly  March  29th. 

Royal  C.  Taft  (Republican)  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  April  4tb. 

March  24th,  President  Cleveland  announced 
his  decision  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  for  England  and  Wales  was  intro- 
duced March  19th ; Mr.  Parnell’s  arrears  of 
Rent  Bill  refused  a second  reading,  March 
21st. 

March  30th,  M.  Tirard’s  ministry  resigned  in 
consequence  of  its  defeat  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  by  a vote  of  268  to  237,  upon  a 
bill  for  a revision  of  the  Constitution. 

April  4th,  a new  French  miuistry  was  form- 
ed, with  M.  Floquet  as  President  of  Council 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior ; M.  Goblet,  For- 
eign Affairs;  M.  De  Freycinet,  War ; Admiral 
Krantz,  Marine;  M.  Ferrouillat,  Justice;  M. 
Peytral,  Finance ; M.  Lockroy,  Public  Instruc- 
tion ; M.  Deluns  Montaud,  Public  Works ; M. 
Viette,  Agriculture ; M.  Legrand,  Commerce. 

General  Boulanger  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand March  17th,  placed  upon  the  retired  list 
March  27tb,  and  elected  to  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  from  the  Department  du  Nord 
April  15th  by  over  96,000  majority. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Emperor  William 
took  place  March  16th.  The  remains  were 
placed  in  the  mausoleum  at  Chari otten burg. 

A new  Roumanian  cabinet  has  been  formed, 
with  M.  Rosetti  as  Premier. 

Seyyid  Khalifab  has  succeeded  his  late  bro- 
ther, Seyyid  Banr^asb,  as  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 


DISASTERS. 

March  12 th. — The  severest  storm  known  in 
many  years  swept  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

— Great  damage  to  shipping  at  the  Delaware 
Breakwater  and  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  About 
sixty-five  lives  lost. 

March  17 th. — The  south-bound  West  India 
mail  train  on  the  Savannah,  Florida,  and  West- 
ern Railway  broke  through  the  trestle  after 
crossing  the  Hurricane  Creek  near  Blackshear, 
Georgia.  Twenty  lives  lost. 

March  20 th. — Over  a hundred  lives  lost  in 
the  Baquet  Theatre  fire  at  Oporto,  Portugal. 

March  29 th. — Mine  explosion  in  Rich  Hill, 
Missouri.  Twenty-four  persons  killed. 

April  Ut — Burning  of  the  amphitheatre  dur- 
ing a bull-fight  at  Zelaya,  Mexico.  Eighteen 
persons  killed  and  many  wounded. 

April  2d. — News  of  the  wreck  of  the  bark 
Princess  off  Cami nba,  Portugal.  Twenty-three 
persons  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

March  1 6th. — In  Paris,  Senator  Lazare  Hip- 
polyte  Carnot,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 

March  18 th. — In  New  York,  Horace  Fair- 
banks, ex-Governor  of  Vermont,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  years. 

March  19 th. — In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  John  P. 
King,  ex-Senator  of  the  United  States,  aged 
eighty-nine  years. 

March  23 d. — In  Washington,  Morrison  R. 
Waite,  Chief- Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

March  24 th. — In  Wiesbaden,  John  T.  Hoff- 
man, ex-Governor  of  New  York,  aged  sixty 
years. — In  New  York,  Commodore  Robert  B. 
Hitchcock,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

March  25th. — In  New  York,  Joseph  W.Drexel, 
the  banker,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

March26th. — Iq  Savannah,  Georgia,  William 
Dorsheimer,  ex-Lieutenant- Governor  of  New 
York,  aged  fifty-Bix  years. — Death  announced 
in  Paris  of  Jean  Marie  Napolfon  D4sir6  Nisard, 
aged  eighty-two  years. 

Mar6h  27*A — Near  Claymont,  Delaware,  Fe- 
lix O.  C.  Darley,  the  artist,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. — Seyyid  Barghash,  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  aged  about  fifty-three  years. 

March  30 th. — In  Rome,  Cardinal  Tommaso 
Martinelli,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

April  1st. — Iu  Stuttgart,  Dr.  £mil  Bessels,  the 
Arctic  explorer,  aged  forty-one  years. 

April  4 th. — In  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Har- 
ris Brewster,  ex-Attorney-General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

ApiHl  7 th. — In  Brooklyn,  Major-General  Quin- 
cy Adams  Gillmore,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

April  15 th. — In  Liverpool,  Matthew  Arnold, 
aged  sixty-five  years. 

April  18 th. — In  New  York,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
ex-Senator  of  the  United  States,  aged  sixty 
years. 
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and  bear  them  Vltlr  h &erm^  Woithyof  u life  F The  angpift  m Ji^y  6#  umsi  admire  And 
worse  €»u.^,  . They  indeed  represent  those  woudetv  The  cynic  wants  to  know  iv.it at  fo 


■piiPPIIII H _:..w:,  jp  .,.. . ..  . winder-  The  : oyaiju  wants  to  kho vr  wjfat fe 

usages  to  W « bimi&i  Almost  hrtobK4hle,  and  sraifi^d  for  aay  rutumal  being  when  a vlfy  full 
yet  they  submit 'to . t\m\ ' n»d  ;c»- .'  •'  of  iindjefi^k'©,  to  make  And  tiiceWvfv?* 

dtimri-oe:  fill  their  awn  , ..  Probably  there  fem>  iml  Vmis  wiiii  pe^dtfis  whom  For  the  must 
fabler-worked  person  U^n  n lady  m ihs  part  they  do  not  'wfcfa  to  see.  What  ie'gnm- 
son,  let  w say  in  Wasbingto^^^ : .- j:  etfa  he  am!*  with  nil  these 

quette,  of  miting  U rscemog  their  cards  f When  a 

it  doe»  odt  reach  evott  woman  makes  her  tedioua  rounds,  why  i*  she 

or  PbiUd«tphhit  and  wh#e  wohfatf  * effort  id  afway*  tfelfevud  to  find  people  not  in  *C  When 
keep  the  aodal  fabric-  together  teqn\rm.-PiQM  she  can  ^olmi  upon  her  ten  fingers  the  people 
expenditure  of  ititoUdat  &nd  of  physical  Force  vfae want*  fa  %%  Why  sUoukl  she,  fjreteud  to 
than  w?«»  needed  to  protect  the  capital  In  its  want  to  see  the  other*?  Is  tiny  one  deceived 
peril  s quarter  of  a notary  .ago.  Whm  this  by  itr  Boe*  anybody  regard  .it  ft*  anything 
cmel  war  war&r9ititi  monument  to  the  women  hut  n elmm  ami  a burden  t Much  i\m  cynic 
who  jwmhed  in  H will  need  to  be  higher  than  fenowk  about 5ti  Is  U riot  to  keep  up 

that  to  tlik father  hf  hi*  Country,  Merely  in  wlmt  is  called  atxdety  ? Is  jt  mt  hewmir?  to 
the  item  of  keeping,  au  account  of  the  visits  have  An  uutlventm  liKt  of  pasteteard  Acquaint- 
•p« id  and  du^,  a wotrian  needs  a book- keeper.  Bhces  to  invite  to  the  receptions  1 And  wlmfe 
Only  to  know  tha  ^tiqutrttc  of  bow  and  when  would  become  of  ft*  without  Ret^ptifinsl  Ev- 
ahtJ  to  whom  wte  finder  Eywf^rly  flocks 

to  Uf  is  tobe  wctl  educated  Jo  4 matter  to  them  With  Whch  society 

that  immrm  the  first  importance  in  iter  iife,  cali^  tbc rolb  wc  allkftpw  of  beiug 

Thift  is;iir#wcvejrT  only  a detail  fif  book-keeping  left  m&  Tk  thete  any  inteticctuftl  or  physical 
vtml'  of  fcTOrnoryr  to  pay  . .and  receive,  or  evade,  • pleasure  equal  • to  that  of  jamming  so  many 
tfies#  f feits  of  ceremony  is  a work  whfcli  men  peiople  rftto  a h»:m,sc  that  they  c^n  hardly  me vi% 
am  ftdtrnrfi  without  the-  power  to  imitate ; even  .and  treating  them  m a Babel  of  noise*  m which 
on  the  supposition  that  a woman  has  nutlnug  noorie  etui  make  iuh-self  heard  wirhfmt  sereatn- 
to  do,  it  calls  for  our  humble  gratitude  h\g  $ There  is  nothing  like  a reception  in  any 
Hud  a recognition  of  the  largeness  of  nature  uncirili^ed  country/  ; It  is  srr  ejcbilaraUn^  ! 
Ihat:  can  put  lunde  any  duties  to  husband  or  people  are  gatb- 

rhUdren  m devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  ered  together  in  a roora,  they  all  begin  o/rnfee 
The  futile  rcivnd  society  life  while  it  lasts-  their  voices  and  to  shout  like  poobsvileri  lu 
adoib*  of  mi  rival.  It  seetns  as  imporhint  ns  the  noble  rivalry  of  u warious  langwld^vv  ' 
the  nffiviy  w the  gnvenunenb  The  Drawi?r  ntsping  their  throats  mt>>  bronchitis  rn  the 
l»  Ur  from  saying  that  it  is  not  Perhaps  no  bidding  of  the.  eonrej-sAtio^ai  fmg.  ff  they 
«?ue  can  teii  What  confusion  would  full  into  spoke  ‘low,  or  even  in  the  ordinary  tone,  con* 
ft)l  ihc  poHtmal  rylatfeu*  if  the  sof  vnl  relations  vergatioii  would  be  posable.  But  theri  it 
of  the  capital  were 0bl  kepi  odea  by  the  $Y3-  would  not  bo  it  Feceptimi»  as  ye  unviersUtrid  it. 
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W# dwylyhfcjre  ^y  of  the  plea-  formal  call*  upon  eachniher  merely  fat  the 
We  train  for  Jt'fca  low-  &ak«  of  pay iiig  cal Is.  an d were  loW-^t>iri^4  if 
.^r  H^sftrtWie?,  Haifa  dozen  women  in  Calf1  ;.  they'/ did  uol  receive  a<  m*ny  cards  (Ui  they 
ate  obliged  M ^hovrt,  just  for  practice,  bo  that  had  dealt  out  to  society  $ Have  they  wot  the* 
they  zm.  Oe ■ heard  by  everybody  in  the  neigh-  timed  Have  wooum  more  time  f and  if  they 
.iior)-io.fkii  citce|>t  themselves.  Do  not  men  do  have,  why  should  thevs.peuijl.it  in  tlm  Sisyphus 
,t)u*  sfttnu  l II  tbuj  vlo,  it  only  $bovr$  that  men  bisk  t W outd  the  social  machine  to  piuemj 
also  <uv  capable  of  the  higher  civilization.  -—the  inquiry  is  rostde  in  good  faith,  and'  snle^;. 

Jlut  do*>«  ^tM'icty  that  is,  the  intercourse  of  iy  for  infonnatipp  - if  they  made  rational  hu*i 

‘•CtihgeiHH i people io pend.  upon  ib*r  ciebdrato  nes»s  for  thgin^Ve?  to  be  attended  b>v  nr  eren 

kyvtrjn  df  of  ifybey  now-frir^  id  &dle  they 

people  who  are  not  congenial!  Such  thoughts  hate  to  readutg  **nd  study*  and  to  making 
will a whiter  fl  reside  of  tbelr  : cpm$&  Of  inter- 

ratmnabulkipg  or  at  a ddmer  party  rohw  H&d:  e^loyrh^ht,  and  paid  vfttffe  ftmti 

.mi  too  largo  far  talk  Without  H ifel^jihouc^  or  4oi»f>  trilife#  than  " c/#A ring  off  their 

M tfie -■■  jh* the  cor  Hsfcb  t If  all  #*£: ;art{i6c|^|;rh'uhd  bf  calls  and 

t age  mi  the  Idlis,  when  the  mv^rof  social  Hie  cards  should  tumble  (f*\uj,  wImi  valuable 
UftA  got  doWh  to  a pOriiikl  tern Jjie raters.  We  thing  wotddbe  l<>s*  mil  of  jUiybodyV  life  i 

wiRgiv-fe-’w-ay  to.  ’ The  fjwsiion  ts  idtii  vim  for  Urn  Drawer* 
a real  enjoy mcht  ofllfe,  and  that  ho  man.  inter*  but  ha  tuv  experiment  in  sociology  it  would 
*:t>Ur,n>  will  throw  off  thiv  artificial  hud  wea-  like  to  see  the  system  In  abnrumu'  for  one  sca: 
risome  parade,  and  that  if  woa>eu  look  buck  $oti.  If  at  the.  cud  or  It  there  had  not  ?»ceu 
vtit|>  pmls*Tia^  they  ruiiy,  upon  their  personal  jii#t  as  hlucp  ><xnr%l  Enjoyment  as  before,  ami 
achievements  and  hibofyj,. they  will  nhnvregard  there  were  hot  fewer  wtmiyir  than  usual  down 
them  wu.ii  aatontehmmtf.  Women.  we  read  with  nerVon*  prost  ration*  \i  would  agree  \o 
every  day  long  tor  the  rights  aud  prinlegus  start  at  it-,  own  ^pense  n uew  experiment-, 
of  ioero  a vid  the  .M  Mention  mb  serious  pur*  to  wit.  a kind  vd  Snei/d  .’ £ ' > t *.a v hr.*? - Hon sr . in 
po*e  in  life, of  mtm  Sudyet,  such  is1  the  $weet  . 'which  a!1  cards  should  be  delivered  atid  es- 
Bcifsaenftee  ^fc  u^tarA  thtfy  ,eMhgedi'  4hd  alf  BoCtal  yif  thiB.  kind  be 

txk&  m hurdeu«  which  mpn  ffiFyc  m'--  b^fupced  by  tlmt 

^.misd,  ami  it  hi  ch  tliey  would  speedily  east  the  rcpniuilou  of  everybody  b/i*  propriety  and 
'.dl  if  they  had.  Wh;‘kt -should  .vc  «ay  of  rnvu  c«»nu; ■fltbnmiity  sitould  lv:pM"us -g«>(»d  i«»  it  is 
it  thev  can^mud  half  *h»nr.  time  in  payinjg  now 


^^nAwrttnwAHU'r  (a  tiUle  ml ‘•And  then  iust  lord:  at  the  way  those  KtusIIaIj  hrm j<?nac«  TU<i>r 
[f  ^•‘sarjiVvji.  (W/*a-n-r:b  a.  nep.  and  pm^tnimee  Vt  Cnum^y 
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A PERTINENT  QUESTION. 

A colored  girl  had  been  sent 
with  a message  to  the  house 

of  Professor  M- , in  Boston. 

when  his  little  daughter,  who 
never  before  had  closely  ob- 
served a colored  person,  ap- 
proached, and  .after  looking  at 
her  with  deep  interest,  and  pass- 
ing her  band  softly  over  thaf 
of  the  messenger,  asked,  in  the 
most  earnest  and  reverential 
tone,  "Did  God  make  yon  in  the 
dark?" 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  REVENGE 

A ATORY  or  WESTKfCS  POLITIC*  IS  ’49. 

The  history  of  California 
and  the  West  in  the  days  of 
the  gold  fever  of  *49  can  never 
be  seriously  portrayed,  as  an 
element  of  bum  or,  more  or  Jess 
grim,  entered  into  the  plans 
ancl  operations  of  the  pioneers. 

The  situations  at  times  were 
such  that  although  undertaken 
in  all  good  faith  and  sober  ear- 
iiestuettt'  the  outcome  was  so 
ridiculous  that  a plain  histor- 
ical statement  ol*  the  facts  in 
the  ease  would  fall  tlat.  The 
pioneers  of  those  days  afford  a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  lu- 
gubrious "funny  maw”  of  to- 
day, who  is  proverbially  of  sad 
and  solemn  aspect,  whereas  the 
frontiersmen  would  joke  in  the 
very  face  of  death.  The  fol- 
lowing story,  which  is  vouched  for  as  being  accompanied  him  to  restrain  any  undue  exit i~ 
tme,  illustrates  the  politics  of  those  days  very  bit  ion  of  animal  spirits  which  might  be  the  re- 
well.  suit  of  excess}  v«?  use  of  another  kind  of  spirits. 

When  Portland,  Oregon,  boasted  of  only  a and  together  they  walked  up  the  street.  Ah 
single  main  street,  the  little  stores  were  built  they  proceeded  on  their  way  the  pair  came 
with  great  glass  show-windows,  which  ex-  upon  a store  where  within,  at  a loug  table,  sat 
tended  from  the  top  of  the  one-story  building  the  victors  in  the  recent  contest,  feasting.  Tin* 
to  the  bottom,  so  that  all  that  was  going  on  in-  captain  watched  them  for  a mi unte,  and  as  he 
side  could  be  clearly  seen  from  the  street.  It  gaxed  his  teeth  began  to  rub  together — a sure 
happened  t hat  on  a certain  day  an  election  was  sign  that  his  anger  was  rising.  A small  pig 
held  in  the  town.  A sea-captain  whose  vessel  sauntered  leisurely  down  the  street,  picking 
had  just  come  up  from  Ban  Francisco  stepped  up  a precarious  living  from  the  gutter,  and 
into  one  of  the  polling  places,  and  with  true  passed  the  captain.  .Suddenly  the  sailor 
American  independence  declared  that  lie  W'ould  stooped,  ami  before  his  swinrship  could  ntter 
vote.  His  Whig  principles,  however,  were  not.  a squeal,  a great  brawny  list  closed  over 
in  favor  with  the  Democrats,  who  held  the  his  snout,  and  another  hand  was  under  his 
fort,  and  the  result  was  that  objections  were  haunches.  One! — two! — three!  (the  porker, 
raised  to  bis  asserting  hi*  right  to  vote,  and  weighing  fully  ninety  or  a hundred  pounds, 
tbe  captain  was  dually  conveyed  to  the  door,  swung  to  and  fro  like  a pendulum) — four!  — 
very  much  against  his  will.  The  hardy  sailor,  crash  ! and  the  pig,  uttering  the  most  frightful 
a tall,  well-built  man,  considered  the  ad  visa-  noiaeti,  broke  through  the  glass,  landed  in  the 
bility  of  “ clearing  the  place  out,”  but  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  cavorted  down  tbe 
counsels  of  a friend  prevailed,  and  the  captain  board,  sweeping  tbe  dishes  before  him  like  a 
walked  back  to  bis  vessel,  where,  after  sundry  whirlwind.  "There!”  exclaimed  the  captain, 

potions,  lie  fell  asleep.  Early  in  the  evening  in  a relieved  voice — a there, you,  that's 

he  awoke,  and  lUinounetHl  that  he  was  going  the  kind  of  company  you  ought  to  keep!*’ 

His  faithful  friend  Fa  S.  M. 


wmm 


“ Will  yo*  hair  reviverator,  sub;  cause  de  return  oh  it  to  de 
surfis8  oh  my  cranum?” 

“Surely,  air  Will  vou  have  It  grow  curly,  sir,  or  straight,  sir; 
or  woula  you  like  a blended  invlgorator.  sir?" 

4*  Straight,  *ah,  wtexski.v  straight,  if  yo'  please,  sab." 


op  into  the  town  again 
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A DUSKY  BARBARA  ALLEN. 

Apropos  of  the  ballad  “Barbara  Allen,” 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  fol- 
lowing version,  as  sung  by  the  Virginia  darkies, 
is  interesting.  It  is  given  verbatim  et  literatim : 

In  London  town,  whar  I war  raised, 

Dar  war  a youth  a-dwellin’; 

He  fell  in  love  wid  a putty  fair  maid, 

Her  name  ’twar  Bob-ree  Allin. 

He  co’ted  her  for  seven  long  year; 

She  sayed  she  would  not  marry; 

Poor  Willie  went  home,  and  war  taking  sick, 
An*  ve’y  likely  died. 

He  den  seii*  out  his  waitin’  boy 
Wid  a note  for  Bob-ree  Allin. 

So  close-ah  she  read,  so  slow-ah  she  walked: 
“Go  tell  him  I’m  a-comin’.” 

She  den  step  up  into  his  room, 

An’  stood  an*  looked  upon  him. 

He  stretched  to  her  his  pale  white  hands: 
“Oh,  won’t  you  tell  me  bowd’ye? 

“Have  you  forgot  de  udder  day, 

When  we  war  in  de  pawlor, 

You  drank  your  health  to  de  gals  aroun’, 

And  slighted  Bob’ree  Allin?’* 

“ Oh  no ! oh  no ! ray  dear  young  miss ; 

I think  you  is  mistaking; 

Ef  I drank  my  healt’  to  de  gals  aroun’, 

’Twar  love  for  Bob-ree  Allin. 

“ An*  now  I’m  sick,  an’  ve’y  sick, 

An’  on  my  death-bed  lyin’, 

One  kiss  or  two  fum  you,  my  dear, 

Would  take  away  dis  dyin’.” 

“Dat  kiss  or  two  you  will  not  git. 

Not  ef  your  heart  was  breakin’.” 

He  tu’n  his  pale  face  to  de  wall, 

An’  den.  began  er  cry  in’ ; 

An’  every  tear  he  shed  appeared 
Hard-a-hearted  Bob-ree  Allin. 

She  walked  across  de  fiel’s  nex*  day, 

An’  heerd  de  birds  a-singin’, 

An’  every  note  it  seem  to  say, 

Hard-a-hearted  Bob-ree  Allin. 

She  war  walkin’  ’cross  de  fiel’  nex’  day, 

An’  spied  his  pale  corpse  cornin’. 

“Oh,  lay  him  down  upon  de  groun’, 

An*  let  me  look  upon  him.” 

As  she  war  walkin’  down  de  street 
She  heerd  de  death-bells  ringin’, 

An*  every  tone  dey  seem  to  say, 
“Hard-a-hearted  Bob-ree  Allin!” 

“Oh,  fader,  fader,  dig-a  my  grave, 

An’  dig  it  long  an’  narrow ; 

My  true-love  he  have  died  to-day, 

An’  I must  die  to-morrow. 

“Oh,  rauddcr,  mudder,  make-a  my  s’roud, 

An’  make  it  long  an’  narrow ; 

Sweet  Willie’s  died  for  de  love  of  me, 

An’  I must  die  to-morrow.” 

Sweet  Willie  war  buried  in  de  new  chu’ch-yard, 
An’  Bob-ree  Allin  beside  him. 

Outen  his  grave  sprang  a putty  red  rose, 

An*  Bob-ree  Allin’s  a brier. 

Dey  grew  as  high  as  de  steeple  top, 

An’  couldn’t  grow  no  higher, 

An’  den  dey  tied  a true-love  knot, 

De  sweet  rose  roun’  de  brier. 
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A NEW  WAY  TO  GET  A LEGACY. 

An  old  resident  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  sick  in 
bed  and  likely  to  die,  sent  for  a lawyer  to  make 
his  will,  that  he  might  dispose  of  his  life-long 
earnings  and  savings.  He  told  the  attorney 
that  he  had $30,000,  and  proceeded  to  dictate  his 
dispositions.  To  his  wife  he  gave  $15,000,  and 
$5000  to  each  of  his  three  children.  These  be- 
quests were  to  be  first  paid,  and  then  he  went 
on  to  dispose  of  the  residne.  “ Considering  the 
love  and  affection  that  I bear  to  my  beloved 
nephew  John,  I give  and  bequeath  to  him 
$5000.  Considering  the  love  and  affection 
that  I bear  to  ray  two  nieces  Sally  and  Polly, 
I give  to  each  of  them  $5000.”  And  he  was 
going  on,  when  the  lawyer  laid  down  his  pen 
and  remarked, 

“ This  seems  to  me  a work  of  supererogation.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  f”  inquired  the  testator, 
surprised  at  the  remark.  . 

" Why,”  said  the  lawyer,  “ you  say  yourself 
that  you  have  but  $30,000,  and  you  have  given 
all  that  to  your  wife  and  children  ; and  I was 
thinking  that  if  you  have  nothing  more,  but 
are  willing  $5000  apiece  to  your  beloved 
nephews  and  nieces,  why,  I don’t  see  how  they 
are  going  to  get  it.” 

The  old  man  was  nettled ; his  eyes  showed 
some  fire,  notwithstanding  his  weak  state,  as 
he  answered:  “ Git  itt  How’re  they  goin’  to 
git  it  f Why,  dog  on  ’em/  let  ’em  toork  for  it,  as 
I had  to  do.”  Gilbert. 


THE  FATHER  OF  HI8  COUNTRY  IN  A NEW  ROLE. 

When  George  Washington  was  on  his  way 
from  New  York  to  Cambridge,  he  stopped  over- 
night at  Mr.  Bull’s  Tavern  in  Wethersfield. 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  afterward  Chief-Justice  of 
the  United  States,  who  lived  at  Windsor, 
where  the  family  mansion  can  still  be  seen 
from  the  passing  train,  sent  a message  to 
Washington  by  his  eldest  son,  inviting  him  to 
dine  with  him  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Bull,  who  appreciated  the  dignity  of  his 
position  as  the  host  of  the  General,  told  the 
lad,  very  curtly,  when  he  presented  himself, 
that  he  could  not  see  Washington. 

“ But  I have  a letter  for  him,”  said  the  boy. 

44  Well,  you  can  send  it  in  to  him.” 

44  But  my  father  said  I was  to  deliver  it  in 
person.” 

44  Who  is  your  father  ?” 

44  Oliver  Ellsworth.” 

44  Oh  ! — ah  ! Well,  I’ll  see  if  you  can  go  in.” 

Washington  received  the  boy  with  dignity, 
but  great  cordiality.  As  to  the  invitation,  the 
General  said, 44  Tell  your  father,  with  my  thanks, 
that  I cannot  wait  till  dinner  to  see  him,  but  I 
will  breakfast  with  him.”  This  he  did,  and 
made  himself  very  agreeable  to  the  Ellsworth 
family.  Araoug  the  incidents  of  his  stay  it 
is  related  that  he  took  the  two  younger  chil- 
dren of  his  host  in  his  lap,  one  on  each  knee, 
and  sang  to  them  the  44  Derby  Ram.”  This 
anecdote,  we  fancy,  throws  a new  light  on  the 
human  quality  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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men  a TimuoOTiruL  man. 

Mna,  McSlirT’Stv,  wCH'm  umld  your  ehuild  Mt  oat  '»*  ittfk  top  windy,  Mr*  /-Cliucii??*'-. 

Ounce*.  *•  Yl*;iwnv  n»e-  fftife  m<m  wm  lUong  ifcftfc  at  tM  roi/?ht  toime,  an’  -biota 

tha  fmii  wid  top  4r  n^.  w feUt  ’' 

*i«*.  it  huwt  j-t*r  • v-.'^.;-;*  v.v:-  y*  ;.:•'•■••;•,  .'••'•  ■ 

Msto,  CiMKXn think  so.  it  broke  bis  neck,  ariT  be  dofd  widoafc  a proam"  ' v 

tb«  S'dld  of  die  thflhtte  nothing,  the  zeoltb  r«f 
«pA&?  trta'f*  Mm  nobulops  fti&ga&fii  WhU 

tfoiiWcba  tif  fancy  besrrafytrwUb  tkkdeW^rop* 

of  V)rj- 

1 build  dp  iobir wk<>  wa* 
not  a crank  ♦#*  the  AUhJfc^i  bf  boHt 

i%$>- tei  tit* pdrgdHa  Wl  drd  wnfo#  * public 
nUk  totreou  au4  m^hi«g^ifibber'mft 

«u»b  . ‘“’/.r/;'. -'''.'r:'-"  v’  :/: 

If  Mie  wind  emd  the  etiiiiighr  of.  A and  At^^t 
had  made  of  the  !>*&&.  ftbo  » feitgW 

Adorable  season  whose  life  wax  a rapture  nf  Iuti? 
and  of  m Tighter  for  *11  vt  tbe  maWeii^.  stud  lad*. 
rd  Write  you  a potfm  with  ftfie.b  Uko  the  »A\y  of 
ft>ine,  and  With  rhyme*  on  tabolder*  and  sfcvmi- 
dm*  a oh  measure vfcttd  pleasures  on  dlpsas  and 
roees ; on  sterile  iuiperil :.  remembfir.  Septemfcwr  j 
and  hither  and  thither  and  whither  r cm  slacken* 
and  bracken  ; on  season  and  r»a eon  ; cteffaoaeib 
Applauded  i.  on  dwindled,  rekindled : on  siting 
and  ttrimr ; on  *|iimbt:r»  and  nuinbors:  btfjtf>j»in!i 
wad  golden  ; on  «ri«»ry  and  & And  Mojre.y > on 
wizard  a nd  gizzard  and  blizzard  v on  Plaice  And 
on  Maine : ar?d  each  rhym*  would  be  sfdefc  oh 
the  end  of  a line  just  like  thU  one  Vm  writ f tig. 
and  oh,  and  heyday,  and  yen.  tnwrjv  iih*yv4’  r»n 
about  eight  to  the  page,  and  ther'd  nof}af  the 
*q*4*.  Tmocmuti. 


jtrxits  X la  S i?|KB£feNS;  * 

.{*««  xua* XUiCO  AICCISMI.T  PCSLlSlIgh  l 
I wr«  of  hUa  months  of  tbe  whirligig  years  that  ero 
fading  ff»r  out  **f  *ight  mad  of  ><ouud  and  of 
mouonleesr  mtnd  i 

of  U)*  >1«5>  Vjjpteboai  dreams  and  the  dreams  with- 
out day^.und  tlie  dayrar>d  dreatn^  and  the 
dmpim  an«i  the  days  #cn»wn  she.nt  ijt<l  bihid ; 

Go t»n  jn^d  with  the  vigor  of  spring  And  ttie  bJa*b  vyf 

the  mdiih  new  blown  in  thg  meadowa  far  kissed 
by  th»*  iit^s  of  the  SoqniJ ; 

Tbe  fah&dmvt  and  gladdest  dnd  eaddeer  and  baddest 
and  ^vr^otett,  ev*frtpiet<»t  end  fleetest  and  nentOfit 
of  daya  e^er  found, 

1 sing  of  them  o/teo  ui  words  tiiut  a tv  wlmiiDg,  in 
tiiindinfiT;  W d»£?ty)s  and  twchees  wUb 

eanuing  gomtHtied, 

In  hueJ  that  »re  lour  a*  a ^ntende  of  tCrarts,  in 
lines  on  (he  plan  lit  the  Washington  Monumetu 

dref  ilTr  designed  V.  ."  • vc -.y  •■';,•  y'  .'v  . t"  ,;.V. 

With  wddeiing  fancy  of  words  and  of  musks!)  ^yh 
IaUGs  w«.*i ghtod  with  hUie  of  thought  aud  with 
oitu'^  of  rhyme. 

I cover  ten  .pace*  a Acting  with  ycjve  that  hae  raloo 
tu  marietrttod  leddlly  geitetJb  there  eiery  tltue* 

And  When  the  idea  li  the  thinnest  ♦ new  bum  fro  to 
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ANECDOTE  OF  LAFAYETTE. 

When  Lafayette  was  last  in  this  country, 
receiving  ovations  wherever  he  went,  he  was 
entertained  nowhere  with  more  ardent  devo- 
tion than  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  formally 
received  in  the  old  Spanish  building  situated 
on  Place  d’ Amies  (now  Jackson  Square),  north 
of  the  cathedral.  He  was  very  affable,  and 
particularly  agreeable  to  young  men.  Illus- 
trative of  his  happy  faculty  of  making  him- 
self popular  by  being,  in  a social  way,  “ all 
things  to  all  men,”  the  following  may  be  per- 
tinent : Two  young  creole  gentlemen  were  suc- 
cessively introduced  to  him. 

“Are  you  married f”  asked  the  Marquis  of 
the  first. 

“ I am,  General,”  was  the  reply. 

“Happy  man!  happy  man!”  said  Lafayette, 
warmly  pressing  the  youthful  Benedict’s  hand. 

The  second  made  negative  answer  to  the 
same  question. 

“Lucky  dog!  lucky  dog!”  said  Lafayette, 
patting  the  bachelor  on  the  back. 


SOUR  GRAPES. 

“ Thb  melancholy  days”  are  here — 

I mean,  you  know,  it’s  May — 

When  winter  things  look  mighty  queer, 
And  furs  must  pack  away; 

When  every  shop  has  blossomed  out 
With  all  the  spring's  new  styles, 

And  hats  and  gowns  begin  to  sprout 
Along  the  way  for  miles. 

My  last  year's  wrap  is  trimmed  with  lace, 
And  jet  is  now  the  rage; 

My  hat's  not  tall  enough  for  grace, 

My  bonnet  shows  its  age; 

The  very  buttons  on  my  suit 
Are  out  of  vogue  completely, 

The  very  pattern  of  my  boot 
Escapes  the  style  quite  featly. 

My  parasol,  unlike  the  shad, 

Has  bones  indeed  too  few; 

Nor  is  my  bang  the  latest  fad 
Since  Russia  gives  the  cue. 

My  toumure  is  not  quite  the  thing, 

My  ulster  has  no  eapes — 

In  fact,  the  fashions  of  the  spring 
To  me  are  all  sour  grapes. 

I will  not  care  what's  worn  to-day. 

The  poets  of  the  woods 
Are  singing  such  a roundelay, 

But  not  about  dry-goods; 

The  May-flowers  have  not  changed  their  suit 
In  color  or  in  sheen, 

And  every  young  and  tender  shoot 
Still  wears  the  same  old  green. 

Mary  N.  Prescott. 


REVISED  ANECDOTES. 

HIPPOCRATE8  AND  ARTAXERXES. 

Hippocrates,  the  celebrated  physiciau,  hav- 
ing cured  the  monarch  Artaxerxes  of  a Persian* 
ague,  the  grateful  King  sent  him  an  embassy 
with  rich  presents.  These  the  physician  de- 
clined contemptuonsl3T,  and  the  ambassadors 
were  fain  to  return  to  the  Persian  court,  where 
they  reported  that  the  mighty  healer  had  re- 
fused any  payment  whatever. 

“Not  heT  They  didn’t  derive  hippocrasy 
from  his  name  for  nothing!”  remarked  the 
King,  who,  though  illiterate,  was  possessed  of 
much  natural  shrewdness.  “ He  means  to  make 
out  that  his  mental  anxiety  and  loss  of  prac- 
tice entitle  him  to  a large  sum;  but  I will  see 
to  that.” 

And  he  appointed  a Commission  to  audit 
the  bills,  placing  at  its  disposal  for  all  contin- 
gencies one-half  of  the  presents. 

XERXES  AND  HIS  ARMY. 

The  Persian  conqueror  Xerxes,  seated  upon 
the  heights  of  Salamis,  having  passed  under 
review  his  powerful  army,  was  observed  to 
burst  into  tears. 

Mardonius,  his  faithful  general,  having  in- 
quired the  cause  of  this  emotion,  the  monarch 
replied : “Of  that  vast  army  not  one  man  will 
be  alive  a hundred  years  hence;  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Expectation  of  Mortality  tables, 
the  average  soldier  in  my  host  can  only  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a life  of  thirty-six 
and  six-tenth  years.  I weep  at  the  reflection 
that  that  is  more  than  I cau  do.” 

GALILEO  AND  THE  INQUISITION. 

The  astronomer  Galileo,  having  taught  the 
heresy  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun, 
and  thereby  incurred  the  execration  of  the 
people  (who  saw  themselves  menaced  by  a de- 
mand to  purchase  new  geographies  for  their 
children,  and  so  falsely  accused  the  philoso- 
pher of  standing  in  with  the  school-book  ring), 
was  cited  before  the  Holy  Office,  and  given 
five  minutes  in  which  to  make  a complete  re- 
cantation of  his  error. 

This  demand  he  promptly  complied  with, 
but  as  he  rose  from  his  knees  the  great  scien- 
tist was  heard  to  mutter  something. 

“ Did  I hear  you  remark,  E pur  si  muove , my 
son  f”  asked  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  toying  care- 
lessly with  a thumb-screw  as  he  spoke. 

“Wliof  If”  replied  the  philosopher;  “I 
never  said  auything  of  the  sort.  What  I did 
say  was  I wondered  how  I ever  could  have 
made  such  a stupid  mistake.” 


When  Professor  K reached  the  rostrum 

for  prayers  he  found  his  watch  about  two  min- 
utes slower,  and  himself  as  much  later,  than 
he  expected.  Looking  at  his  watch,  he  ex- 
claimed, “ I shall  have  no  faith  in  my  watch 
after  this !” 

“It  is  not  faith, but  works, you  need,”  was 
the  quick  response  of  Professor  J . 


A lady  in  New  York  heard  some  children  at 
the  table  trying  to  recall  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessive Presidents,  and  feeling  uncertain  of 
her  memory,  tried  to  head  them  off.  “Don’t 
ask  me;  the  only  one  I know  is  Wheeler  and 
Wilson.” 

* Some  old  manuscripts  read  “ tertian  ague,” 
but  that  is  manifestly  a blunder. 
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BA  >f-  » .fBiVUoLn  KKLLmXlKCTB.NANT  t'AN. 

te  anything  in  modern,  progress,  the  sea- 
; men  of  this  year  of, grace  must  be,  fer  the 

I iAjii,')-  jo  . V ; ' ' demands  made «$wn  them, quite  as  gpod, 

•-  j % i:  fefcias.saYilis  JerAi* 

i |wMt  ask!  Lis  lleet  anti  hutnbled  tlse  proud  Boo. 

t 1:1  j^v  \ . | NSbettar  fte^olftecsra  ^i^iiV&dlL«M*t6ose 

A I jti^A  * of  the-  Jaat.  ee/ntury CTiuor  aclnerml  more 

Job?  1 1 'X'  - A',  • 1-X^^^jgrAt  I vg^&fy.  ndne.  left  a grater  b«V 

njjlfc  f|  ; * hgt} they  were  Wife  results: of  <N>»dUians';'t1ie«f- 

£■■£&'•  *.'  meats  ffrt*  necessities  which  have  larger 

: -1  ly  Wt;.,.t)teir  fmyortftnpe.,  i To  &,.  definite 

■ iffi- :]  ■')■  J'Afrefi,  they 

'&;■  ''^S',  W '"•  '?  • rather  than  of  />.«  iii.Udfeet.ukl  e«v*m»- 

; * , inept,  so  that  recalling  a traiuiug  whore 

V ' : ' ' - • kick*  wore  many  ami  ha’pence  few,  one 

,,!v  must-  he  willing  to  concede  the  point  of 

'•?*  ^ view  from  which  they  judged  the  young 
' officers  of  their  time.  Serif  to  sea  at  a 

' vh  fury  iiegan  It  is' career  often  in  the  shock 

^ ■ of  battle.  always  under  etmtMsiantMbsrijy 

orous  enough  to  test  tbfe  endurance  oven 
1 of  the.  si  u rdiest  mati „•  w [ ff is  .safest - ¥ia «i  its, 

r{  a breezy"  chapter  of  that  delightful  royal  tide  to  learning,  and  wheflfer  ha. 

YOltth»«  tiovr  almost  forgotten  where;  crawled  pan)  fully  through  uii;  hawse  piper*, 
Kenny  . Afe*uU»y&  drew  ami  other  English  dy  skipped  lightly  to  the  quarter  deck  by 
Worthies  described  the  Beads  of  .the  Pro-  t he  smoother  channels  of  cabin  windows; 
pb-  a sailor  of  the.- whl  *ohv..ii  i.mu-nts  the  his  education  was yieqtim-d,  not  in-  eons*- 


tlecadeucbt»f  thd  widshtptnati.  Thd  uiast-  queiicg,  ,biii  id  spile  pi  his  ojtpin-tiijiitu^, 
bead.  ryv  pre  told,  knew  him  no  more,  and  yifeyodd.  the  srt  nf  bowlines  end  the  science) 
his  pUvce  has  beeit:  hakim  by  machine*  of  cumnutifes,  knowledge  bud  to  hr*  pick- 
tn&de  ; ptrcNl-uci .yyr -igf p : Aiu’g.tt fti<bd 

F»>ridi»fttely  this  dismal  prophet  deserves  observation,  fcomewiiat  by  a.sRintr  daitjgef- 

hantir  la  ttb  coupley ,Tur  *5  hot  his  gr£*wl,  pps  ^h^sfi^bs  pi  seuidfs  Tvhbse 
Bjprt?  ftttcHiut  than  iienWty^likiy.  lliv  hat-  were-  tried  with  the  asperities  of  bejpllfn, 
ua el ryl  protest  of  the  Ancient  Marnier,  and  wli.w  ir»'iiur>|r  hail  -com'ineed  !Jie«u 
against  thft  joc upd  Reefer  at  the  W'eddiii^  tl|kt  hard  k nocks  were  the  only  editeh th>U 
feasf,  the  burden  of  that  litany  wherein  aL.ftlHpafor sea-hoys, 
the  eltfers ^teuhoiv.fihjje  *’  the  Soroetitnes  a bowing  awihaijifancr ’.\hs 

service  has  gone  po*h>h»!ife  th  t eei^tped  With  the  Ampler  ntailif'inalicSi 

it  is,  of  course,  r 'bihg'ceY.  frenH  the  through  the  crulrtesy  of  officers  able  to 
rattling  hhtdes  of  haitivs  to  the.  ufeTOte  othl . haif-honrs  of  ran?  leisure  to 

voungsters  who  triife mrily  with  ihe  Ingh  »uv-h  bcnr-Vv-niing;  b:ii  tins'  fnigm.-nCun 
est  inathctcatics  of  out-  own.,  inn  if  there  instruction  w:o  mi  much  hampered  Vy  »' 
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hundred  interruptions  as  to  make  all  its 
resultant  good  depend  upon  individual  in- 
telligence and  effort.  Occasionally  a few 
midshipmen  were  enabled  to  attend  navi- 
gation schools  previous  to  joining  or  while 
on  leave,  and  there  were  instances  when 
the  steerage  or  gun-room  mess  was  landed 
on  the  beach  for  spasmodic  instruction. 
“ During  the  remainder  of  the  winter,” 
writes  Farragut  (he  was  then  twelve  years 
old,  and  attached  to  the  squadron  assem- 
bled in  1811  at  Newport),  “ the  midshipmen 
were  sent  to  school  to  a Mr.  Adams” ; and 
later,  when  he  had  returned  from  his 
cruise  in  the  Essex,  he  adds:  “I  was  put 
to  school  to  a queer  old  individual  named 
Neif , who  had  no  books,  but  taught  orally. 
The  scholars  took  notes,  and  were  after- 
ward examined  on  these  lectures.  In  the 
afternoon  it  was  customary  to  go  for  long 
walks  accompanied  by  our  instructor.  On 
these  occasions  Mr.  Neif  would  make  col- 
lections of  minerals  and  plants,  and  talk 
to  us  about  mineralogy  and  botany.  We 
were  taught  to  swim  and  climb,  and  were 
drilled  like  soldiers.”  There  is  a nautical 
education  for  you — mineralogy  and  bot- 
any! and  yet  this  pupil  of  Pedagogue 
Neif  became  one  of  the  greatest  sea-officers 
the  world  has  known. 

On  board  cruisiug  ships  chaplains  were 
enjoined  by  regulations  and  tradition  to 
instruct  the  midshipmen  “diligently  and 
faithfully  in  those  sciences  appertaining  to 
their  department” ; but  as  these  reverend 
gentlemen  were  not  expected  to  know 
navigation,  seamanship,  gunnery,  or  for- 
eign languages,  the  system  was  hardly 
broad  enough  to  satisfy  an  eager  craving 
for  professional  knowledge.  Even  at  a 
later  date,  when  school-masters  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  line-of-battle  ships,  the  fa- 
vored youngsters  of  these  bristling  seven- 
ty-fours fared  no  better,  for  a monthly  pay 
of  twenty-five  dollars  naturally  tempted 
only  inferior  instructors,  who  were  will? 
ing  to  live  with  their  pupils  in  steerages 
or  gun-rooms — that  is,  in  quarters  which 
at  the  best  were  ungirdled  by  influences 
apt  to  lure  scholars  or  teacher  into  the 
primrose  paths  of  learning.  I know  this 
is  heresy  to  the  boyish  reader  of  sea-tales; 
fox*  to  the  lad  who  has  shared  the  joys,  the 
sweet  sorrows,  of  Jack  Easy,  Tom  Crin- 
gle, or  the  Green  Hand,  or  indeed  of  any 
one  of  the  heroes  set  in  the  zenith  of  that 
galaxy  spanning  the  skies  of  nautical  ro- 
mance, the  steerage  or  gun-room  was 
ever  heaven,  the  scene  of  happiness  unal- 
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loyed,  the  home  of  darling  reefers  who 
own  the  hearts  they  won  long  years  ago, 
the  abode  of  briny  mirth,  of  tarry  jollity, 
the  stage  where,  under  the  dreamiest  of 
lime-lights,  Cruikshanks’s  merriest  hearts 
of  oak  trolled  in  rousing  chorus  the  sweet- 
est songs  Charles  Dibdin  piped.  O,  or- 
bis  pictis!  Oh,  deluded  youth!  The 
junior  officers  then  lived,  and  to  a lam- 
entable degree  now  live,  in  murky, 
dingy,  over-crowded,  and  unwholesome 
dens,  where  sunlight  entered  burglarious- 
ly and  quiet  was  unknown.  To  study 
within  their  riotous  precincts  was  as  easy 
as  to  woo  the  coy  nightingale  in  a foun- 
dery  rattling  at  white  heat,  and  to  live 
there  required  the  philosophy  of  Gil  Bias 
when  the  robbers  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  threw  in  their  rat-hole  our  adventu- 
rous nephew  of  Gil  Perez. 

Living  amid  such  influences  and  hard- 
ships, it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the 
officers  who  entered  our  service  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  learned  so  admirably  the  duties  they 
had  subsequently  to  perform  as  command- 
ers of  ships  and  squadrons.  Treated  by 
the  government  with  shameful  neglect, 
and  denied  adequate  training  in  their  sur- 
roundings, they  earned  through  native 
wit  and  sheer  energy  the  respect  of  for- 
eign officers  more  happily  nurtured.  In- 
trusted with  the  fortunes  of  their  own 
country,  and  consecrated  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  freedom’s  universal  truths,  they 
commanded  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  most  civilized  nations  by  personal 
qualities  and  by  professional  accomplish- 
ments which,  though  self-acquired,  luck- 
ily included  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
municipal  and  national  law.  By  bravery 
in  battle,  skill  in  naval  tactics,  modesty 
in  victory,  intrepidity  in  defeat,  wisdom 
in  council,  tact  in  diplomacy,  and,  best  of 
all,  courage  in  asserting  the  higher  obli- 
gations of  morals  and  of  natural  laws, 
they  made  piracy  in  the  Barbary  States 
and  the  denial  of  man's  rights  upon  the 
high  seas  equally,  and  for  all  time,  odious. 

Called  by  their  duties  to  seas  of  activ- 
ity where  the  just  proportions  and  rela- 
tivities of  all  countries  could  be  measured, 
they  were  among  the  first  to  prophesy 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  republic;  their 
wider  horizons  dissipated  the  mists  of 
prejudice,  and  in  the  pure  white  light 
they  recognized  this  nation’s  geographical 
importance,  and  foretold  its  coming  in- 
fluence as  the  World's  Great  Middle 
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Kingdom.  They  knew  the  perils  that 
would  beset  it;  they  emphasized  its  neces- 
sities of  offence  and  defence,  and  con- 
scious of  the  unnecessary  difficulties 
which  had  encumbered  their  own  careers, 
they  begged  Congress  to  make  the  navy, 
by  a personnel  properly  selected  and 
trained,  equal  to  any  demands.  In  sea- 
son and  out,  through  good  fortune  and 
ill,  they  persisted  in  this  fight.  It  was  a 
long,  a wearisome  struggle  for  recogni- 
tion and  justice,  but  these  old  officers  and 
their  successors  never  faltered,  and  in 
the  end  succeeded  so  well  that  the  Naval 
Academy,  organized  in  1845  by  George 
Bancroft,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is 
his  and  their  monument  and  witness. 

Honor  to  both  — to  the  officers  who 
fought  fifty  years  for  its  establishment, 
and  to  the  historian  who  realized  their 
ambition. 

II. 

The  students  of  this  national  college 
are  called  officially  “naval  cadets  on  pro- 
bation,” the  traditional  title  of  midship- 
man having  been  changed  first  to  cadet 
midshipman,  and  subsequently — so  the 
engineer  pupils  might  be  included — to 
that  now  employed.  Their  number  is 
limited  by  law  to  one  cadet  for  every 
member  or  delegate  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  eleven  others — ten  at 
large  and  one  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— appointed  by  the  President.  As  the 
age  of  admission  falls  between  the  limits 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  and  the  course 
extends  six  years,  it  follows,  unfortunate- 
ly, that  in  certain  districts  appointments 
may  not  be  open  more  than  once  in  that 
period,  thus  making  one-third  of  its  boys 
unavailable  by  reason  of  age.  The  reme- 
dy proposed  for  this  is  only  one  of  fifty 
good  reasons  why  the  course  should  be 
reduced  from  six  to  four  years. 

To  pass  successfully  the  candidate  must 
be  physically  sound  and  of  robust  con- 
stitution , have  a sufficiently  thorough 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geog- 
raphy, English  grammar,  United  States 
history,  reading,  writing,  and  spelling, 
and  when  appointed,  be  ready  to  take  an 
oath  to  serve  for  eight  years,  including 
the  probationary  period.  When  a vacan- 
cy is  likely  to  occur  in  any  district,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  must  notify  its 
Congressional  Representative  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  5th  of  March  in  each 
year,  and  if  by  the  1st  of  the  following 
July  no  action  has  been  taken,  the  privi- 
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lege  lapses,  and  the  Secretary  is  empower- 
ed to  make  the  nomination.  As  this  sys- 
tem permits  the  choice  of  a candidate  to 
be  deferred  until  the  May  examination  is 
really  over,  or,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
until  the  academic  year  is  about  to  open, 
it  would  seem  to  be  infinitely  better  if 
a candidate  and  an  alternate  were  named 
at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  May  ex- 
amination. This  would  enable  the  ap- 
plicant to  pursue  a course  specially  fitted 
as  a direct  preparation  for  his  professional 
studies,  and  if  successful,  to  go  at  once 
upon  a cruise,  which  would  teach  him 
definitely  his  immediate  aptitude  for  a 
sea-life.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
principal  fail,  an  alternate  stood  ready 
to  face  the  same  ordeal. 

The  low  standard  of  admission  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  possibilities  of 
the  academy  must  be  open  so  freely  to 
boys  of  every  condition  as  to  make  it — 
what  it  is  undoubtedly — the  most  demo- 
cratic government  school  in  the  world. 
Practically  this  very  just  theory  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  the  academy,  as  it  pins 
the  qualifications  at  a point  which  rigor- 
ously prohibits  the  energies  of  the  teach- 
ers and  of  the  average  scholars  being 
directed  immediately  to  the  branches  of 
education  connected  with  the  naval  pro- 
fession. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  in  May 
and  September,  and  should  the  candidate 
be  nominated  in  time  to  attend  the  first, 
he  sees  the  academy  under  its  most  favor- 
able light.  At  this  season  the  Annapolis 
spring  is  ripe  with  the  promises  of  early 
summer  in  the  North.  Skies  are  bright, 
breezes  are  brisk,  and  the  shining  water 
and  the  air,  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
growing  grasses  and  of  bourgeoning  buds, 
fill  the  drowsy  old  colonial  capital  with 
the  sweet  suggestions  of  the  earth’s  new 
birth.  Bayward,  miles  away,  the  wood- 
lands of  Kent  Island  lift  a barrier  of  green 
to  the  tideways  of  the  Chesapeake,  while 
in  days  when  light  and  wind  are  favor- 
able the  shadowy  Eastern  Shore  is  sil- 
houetted on  the  sky,  and  the  spires  of 
Cambridge  lift  their  pinnacles  into  a 
gleaming  mirage.  Within  the  academy 
walls  trees  and  shrubbery  are  dowered 
with  leaf  and  blossom;  and  shoreward, 
sometimes  in  terraces,  often  with  inclines 
so  gentle  as  hardly  to  be  traced,  the  trim 
lawns  steal  softly  to  the  river's  banks. 
Streets,  silvered  with  the  sun-liltered  tra- 
cery of  leaves,  and  rambling  roadways, 
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reveal  beneath  the  arching  branches  new 
vistas  at  every  turn.  Near  the  lower 
gate  the  library — for  more  than  a hundred 
years  the  residence  of  Maryland’s  colonial 
and  State  Governors — is  so  happily  situated 
as  to  merit  the  praise  which,  even  as  far 
back  as  1769,  confessed  that  “but  few 
mansions  in  the  most  rich  and  cultivated 
parts  of  England  are  adorned  with  such 
splendid  and  romantic  scenery.  ” Stretch- 
ing on  either  side,  between  the  marine 
barracks  at  the  southeast  and  the  cadets’ 
new  quarters  at  the  northwest,  are  the 
chapel,  officers’  quarters,  and  hospital. 
Nearer  the  river-front  the  armory  and  lab- 
oratory flank  the  steam-engineering  build- 
ing, and  further  southward,  the  observa- 
tory, museum,  and  seamanship  and  recita- 
tion halls  join  the  old  cadet  quarters,  now 
used  principally  as  offices,  and  as  apart- 
ments for  the  bachelor  instructors.  At 
right  angles  to  these,  and  almost  in  line 
with  the  library,  the  quaint,  high-dormer- 
ed  houses  dating  from  army  days  look 
with  disparaging  eyes  upon  the  spick  and 
span  freshness  of  the  superintendent’s  new 
house,  and  thank  the  fates  which  have 
given  them  a gentility,  a little  faded,  a little 
shabby,  it  may  be,  but  real,  and  still  red- 
olent of  the  good  old  times.  Where  the 
Severn  meets  an  inlet  from  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Windmill  Point  breasts  with  easy 
curve  the  shallow  water,  and  carries,  be- 
hind the  gun  park  at  its  edge,  the  circular 
gymnasium,  once  a warlike  redoubt  bris- 
tling with  a terrific  defiance  of  pop-guns 
at  the  foe  that  never  came.  The  monitor 
Passaic  and  the  steam -sloop  Wyoming 
swing  at  their  anchorages  in  the  river, 
and  flotillas  of  steam-launches  and  sail- 
ing cutters  cluster  about  a long  wharf 
that  reaches  deep  water,  and  holds  in 
safe  moorings  the  practice-ship  Constella- 
tion and  the  school-ship  Santee.  A quiet 
peaceful  landscape  fitly  frames  all  this, 
for  these  school  days  prelude  lives  that 
will  be  filled  later  with  many  a struggle 
on  stormy  seas  where  Nature  asserts  her- 
self. 

If  the  candidate  for  admission  is  bit- 
ten by  the  tarantula  of  anticipatory  de- 
light, he  riots  in  the  dissipations  of  drills 
looked  at,  when  he  ought  to  be  “ bone- 
ing”  for  the  examination  near  at  hand; 
and  liis  eyes  kindle  and  his  cheeks  glis- 
ten as  he  sees  the  artillery  battalion  rush- 
ing in  quick  time,  in  column  of  platoons, 
down  the  campus  and  into  the  lower 
grounds.  Drag -ropes  are  tense,  wheels 
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are  rattling,  red-cheeked  cadets  scamper 
over  the  soft  ground  with  springy  feet, 
and  there,  where  the  bay  view  opens,  a 
shrill  command  rings  out,  44  Fire  to  the 
front!  Right  front  into  line!  In  bat- 
tery! Ma-a-a-a-rch !”  and  in  an  instant 
the  world  seems  transformed  at  a bugle 
call.  Where  were  guided  ranks  and 
rigidly  dressed  pieces  is  now  the  gleam  of 
guns  darting  forward  and  sideways  at 
every  angle;  a jumble  of  tossing  arms,  of 
nimble  legs,  of  white-gaitered  feet,  of  flut- 
tering guidons,  and  of  waving  banners. 
With  s^arp  distinctness  voices  repeat  the 
orders  and  mingle  with  the  spinning 
of  spoke-hidden  wheels,  the  jangle  and 
jar  of  quickly  - swung  trail  - pieces,  the 
clattering  of  ammunition  boxes,  the  me- 
tallic ring  of  sponge  and  rammer;  and 
then— at  expectation’s  very  edge — a loud 
“bang”  awakens  the  echoes,  mumbling 
and  rumbling  hillward,  a sphere  of  flame- 
slitted  smoke  rolls  cloud-like  over  the  tide- 
way; and  after  this  it  is  all  noise  and 
smoke,  all  smoke  and  noise,  with  dimly 
limned  figures,  loading,  firing,  sponging, 
and  other  forms  spectrally  outlined  in  the 
powder  fog,  dashing  backward  and  for- 
ward between  guns  and  quarter-gunner. 
At  last  the  bugle  rings  with  clarion  call, 
‘‘Cease  faring!”  and  after  the  inevitably 
late  piece  has  had  its  deferred  but  obsti- 
nate last  word,  the  fight  is  ended,  the  day 
is  gallantly  won. 

When  the  candidate  has  passed  the 
mental  and  physical  examinations  he  re- 
ports to  the  superintendent,  takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  deposits  twenty 
dollars  for  his  books,  and  such  an  addition- 
al sum  as  may  be  required  for  the  official 
outfit.  This  amount  is  specified  annual- 
ly, and  reached  last  year  a total  of  $175 ; 
but  this  represents  everything,  and  from  it 
there  is  always  deducted  the  value  of  such 
clothing  brought  from  home  as  need  not 
be  of  standard  pattern.  One  month  after 
admission  he  is  credited  with  his  actual 
travelling  expenses  to  the  academy,  though 
this  must  be  refunded  if  he  resigns  volun- 
tarily within  a year.  His  annual  pay  is 
$500,  and  begins  at  appointment,  but  while 
he  acknowledges  its  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture, his  control  over  it  is  purely  nominal. 
He  pays  for  books,  clothing,  mess,  laun- 
dry, barber — indeed,  for  everything;  and 
all  these  expenses,  after  being  certified  by 
him  and  approved  by  the  superintendent, 
are  paid  and  charged  monthly  to  his  ac- 
count. Every  year  sixty  dollars  are  re- 
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served  from  his  pay  for  a graduation  out- 
fit, and  according  to  his  conduct  he  re- 
ceives a monthly  reward  of  pocket-mon- 
ey, usually  so  microscopic  as  to  keep  him 
in  the  traditionally  impecunious  condition 
that  everywhere  is  the  hall  and  mint  mark 
of  a midshipman.  As  soon  as  his  imme- 
diate material  necessities  are  settled,  he  is 
assigned  by  the  commandant  of  midship- 
men to  his  duties  in  the  preliminary  rou- 
tine, is  allowed  to  sport  a uniform  cap, 
and  ordered  to  report  on  board  the  San- 
tee. Unless  he  is  a very  good  boy  indeed, 
this  is  apt  not  to  be  his  only  acquaintance 
with  the  school-ship.  Usually  he  becomes 
very  nautical  at  once,  and  the  earliest  of 
his  ambitions  is  to  go  aloft,  4 4 to  mount,  ” as 
the  shore  poet  has  chastely  put  it,  “the 
dizzy  tops”;  but  the  gun  or  berth  deck 
claims  him  as  its  own,  and  his  first  nauti- 
cal achievement — slinging  the  hammock 
which  will  be  his  bed  for  the  next  two 
months  or  more — teaches  him  that  in 
ways  marine  his  fingers  are  all  thumbs. 
He  takes  a keen  delight  in  ordering  his 
outfit  and  in  stowing  his  locker  with  a kit 
that  grows  wondrously,  and  he  is  some- 
what startled  with  the  courtesy  which 
splices  Mister  to  his  name. 

The  earliest  experiences  of  a cadet  are 
not  in  harmony  with  his  new  dignity ; he 
is  not  altogether  happy,  for  while  he  suf- 
fers from  no  direct  hazing — Captain  Ram- 
say and  Secretary  Chandler  settled  that  ef- 
fectually— and  undergoes  no  such  “run- 
ning” as  my  contemporaries  endured,  still 
the  thinly  disguised  contumely,  the  silent 
though  stinging  scorn,  of  the  fourth  class 
men  are  hard  to  bear.  His  awkward- 
ness at  formations  are  not  soothed  with 
fraternal  sympathy — except  he  be  a Ken- 
tuckian, for  the  cadets  from  that  splendid 
State  are  traditionally  clannish,  and  near- 
ly always  “kin”  to  each  other.  His  two  or 
more  weeks  of  Santee  life  are  soon  ended, 
and  with  beating  heart  and  happy  antici- 
pation he  joins  the  sailing  frigate  Constel- 
lation. On  a bright  June  morning  the 
senior  cadets  tumble  aloft,  the  topsails 
are  mast-headed,  and  at  last  the  youngster 
finds  himself  fairly  afloat  on  his  first  prac- 
tice cruise.  Before  this  is  ended  he  has 
learned  a great  deal  of  marline-spike  sea- 
manship, and  has  decided  definitively  as 
to  his  fitness  for  the  profession ; and,  in- 
deed, he  has  seen  it  in  many  interesting 
phases,  from  the  simplest  exercise  with 
sails  to  that  which  teaches  him  the  read- 
iest and  surest  means  of  saving  a man 
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overboard.  For  a week  or  two  he  has 
drills  but  no  studies,  and  his  days  are 
set  in  ways  which  are  a pleasant  over- 
ture before  the  prompter’s  bell  lifts  the 
curtain  from  a stage  where,  major  or 
minor  though  his  part  be,  earnest  labor 
is  expected.  These  are  rare  days,  too,  in 
anticipation,  and  so  filled  with  high  re- 
solves, let  us  hope,  that  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  leave  men  return,  is 
welcomed  gladly. 

The  next  day  studies  begin. 

III. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two 
terms,  the  first  ending  on  the  Saturday 
nearest  January  30th,  the  second  upon 
the  last  day  of  May,  and  during  these 
eight  months  cadet  life  follows  a routine 
which  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  results 
demanded. 

The  new  cadet  is  assigned  to  the  fourth 
or  lowest  class,  and  becomes  a unit  in  an 
organization  assimulating,  as  far  as  may 
be,  that  of  a ship  of  war.  He  is  station- 
ed in  one  of  twelve  crews,  each  of  which 
numbers  an  equal  proportion  of  the  differ- 
ent classes.  His  immediate  superiors  are 
two  cadet  petty  officers,  chosen  from  the 
senior  classes,  and  known  as  First  and 
Second  Captains.  Three  crews  form  a di- 
vision, commanded  by  a Cadet  Lieutenant, 
and  officered  with  a Cadet  Master  and  Ca- 
det Ensign — all  first  class  men.  These 
four  divisions  make  a battalion,  having 
for  its  chief  a Cadet  Lieutenant -Com- 
mander, and  for  its  Adjutant  an  addition- 
al Cadet  Lieutenant.  Special  privileges 
are  enjoyed  by  the  student  officers,  and 
orders  coming  through  them  are  official 
and  must  be  obeyed.  At  drills  and  prac- 
tical exercises  each  crew  mans  a great 
gun,  a howitzer  section,  or  a boat,  and 
each  division  forms  a howitzer  battery,  a 
gun  division,  an  infantry  company,  or  a 
boat  squadron. 

Two  cadets  are  quartered  in  each  room, 
and  as  discipline,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home,  here,  at  the  very  threshold,  the 
hardening  processes  commence.  The 
surroundings  are  rigorously  simple,  as 
needs  must  be  in  a school  organized  upon 
the  theory  that  the  appointments  which 
extinguish  all  distinctions  of  wealth  for- 
bid any  of  its  manifestations.  Every- 
thing within  quarters  conforms  to  a 
standard  pattern,  and  as  the  display  of 
unauthorized  articles  is  a serious  misde- 
meanor, this  regulation  is  rarely  violated. 
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and  in  others  his  liberty  of  action  is  un- 
trammelled, simply  because  he  is  on  his 
honor  not  to  violate  a confidence  of  which, 
with  his  crew,  class,  or  corps,  he  is  a co- 
trustee. 

IV. 

Summer  and  winter,  reveille  arouses  the 
cadet  at  six  o'clock ; three-quarters  of  an 
hour  later  lie  attends  morning  roll-call,  and 
marches  to  breakfast.  The  purchase  and 
service  of  mess  supplies,  the  mess  outfit, 
and  the  bill  of  fare  are  duties  intrusted 
to  a naval  paymaster.  Every  cadet  pays 
$35  as  a mess  entrance  fee,  but  this  is 
charged  against  his  account,  and  is  re- 
funded when  he  leaves  the  academy. 
His  monthly  assessment  for  mess  bill 
and  laundry  averages  about  $22;  but  if, 
for  any  reason,  lie  is  absent  on  leave  for  a 
week  or  longer  he  receives  credit  for  this 
absence  on  his  mess  account.  Breakfast 
lasts  thirty  minutes,  and  the  chaplain 
then  reads  morning  prayers.  During  the 
half-hour  recitation  which  follows,  “sick 
call”  is  sounded,  and  cadets  who  are  ill,  or 
who  think  they  are  incapacitated  for  the 
full  routine  of  studies  and  drills,  report  to 
the  surgeon  in  attendance.  This  officer 
prepares  a list  of  those  excused  from  drills, 
and  another  of  those  whose  ailments  are 
serious  enough  to  forbid  all  work. 
Should  these  latter  cases  require  constant 
supervision,  they  are  sent  to  the  sick 
quarters. 

For  the  purpose  of  study  and  recitation 
the  day  is  divided  into  three  periods  of 
two  hours  each,  the  first  commencing  at 
7.55,  and  ending  at  10.10  A.M. ; the  second 
extending  from  10.20  A.M.  to  12.35  P.M. ; 
and  the  third,  from  1.50  to  3.55  P.M.  Each 
cadet,  as  a rule,  attends  three  recitations 
daily,  and  as  the  routine  is  regulated  so 
that  lie  is  seldom  obliged  to  recite  more 
than  once  in  the  same  period,  he  has  be- 
fore each  lesson  an  hour  of  study,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  hours  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  employ  at  night  in  general  pre- 
paration. The  course  of  instruction  is 
grouped  under  the  special  departments 
of  (1)  Seamanship,  Naval  Construction, 
and  Naval  Tactics ; (2)  Ordnance  and  Gun- 
nery; (3)  Astronomy,  Navigation,  and 
Surveying;  (4)  Steam-engineering;  (5)  Me- 
chanics and  Applied  Mathematics;  (6) 
Physics  and  Chemistry;  (7)  Mathematics; 

(8)  English  Studies,  History,  and  Law; 

(9)  Modern  Languages;  (10)  Mechanical 
Drawing;  and  (11)  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, this  last  including  “instruction  in 
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the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  nar- 
cotics, with  special  reference  to  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  human  system.” 

The  faculty,  known  here  as  the  Aca- 
demic Board,  consists  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, the  Commandant  of  Cadets,  and  the 
eleven  heads  of  departments.  The  direct 
supervision  of  the  institution  is  given  by 
law  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  its 
government  is  assigned  to  a superintend- 
ent, who  must  be  a line  officer  not  below 
the  grade  of  commander.  The  enforce- 
ment of  interior  discipline  and  the  direc- 
tion of  drills  and  tactical  instruction  are 
intrusted  to  a Commandant  of  Cadets, 
who  must  also  be  a line  officer  not  below 
the  grade  of  commander.  In  all  studies 
the  instruction  is  supervised  by  the  heads 
of  departments,  each  one  distributing  its 
work  among  the  assistants  assigned  to 
his  special  branch.  Without  going  into 
more  burdensome  details  than  are  un- 
avoidable, it  may  be  said  that  the  aca- 
demic course  extends  over  four  years, 
and  is  divided  as  follows:  First  year,  Al- 
gebra, Geometry,  English,  History,  Rheto- 
ric, and  French ; second  year,  Trigonome- 
try, Descriptive  Geometry,  Analytical  Ge- 
ometry, English,  History,  the  Constitu- 
tion, Elementary  Physics,  Chemistry, 
French,  and  Mechanical  Drawing;  third 
year,  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers,  Sound, 
Light,  and  Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
Calculua,  Mechanics,  and  International 
Law ; and  fourth  year,  Seamanship,  Naval 
Construction,  Naval  Tactics,  Ordnance, 
Gunnery,  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Sur- 
veying,and  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  first  three 
years  are  devoted  chiefly  to  a good  gener- 
al education,  and  that  in  the  last  year  the 
course  is  technically  adapted  to  the  naval 
service,  more  particularly  to  the  duties  of 
line  officers.  This  professional  tendency 
is  continued  through  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years,  which  are  passed  on  board  cruising 
vessels  of  the  navy.  Whatever  changes 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  curriculum — and 
nowhere  are  these  demands  more  intelli- 
gently and  earnestly  advocated  than  at 
the  academy — it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  its  arrangement  is  as  perfect  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  There  is  in  every  de- 
tail an  economy  of  labor  and  a fruition 
of  energy  which  forbid  the  vain  conserva- 
tism that  sacrifices  results  to  methods,  and 
looks  rather  to  the  perfection  of  the  ma- 
chinery than  to  the  work  expected  of  the 
machine. 
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guardians,  received  permission  to  attend 
the  Annapolis  churches  of  their  home 
faiths.  These  church  parties  march  to 
and  from  town  in  charge  of  a senior 
cadet,  who  is  expected  to  maintain  order 
and  report  violations  of  discipline. 

Written  examinations  take  place 
monthly,  and  the  academic  standing  for 
that  period  is  determined  by  adding  the 
mean  of  a cadet’s  weekly  averages  (multi- 
plied by  two)  to  the  examination  mark, 
and  then  dividing  the  sum  by  three.  A 
statement  of  this  standing,  together  with 
the  number  of  demerits  received  and  the 
relative  class  rank  attained,  is  bulletined 
for  the  information  of  the  corps,  and  for- 
warded monthly  to  the  cadet’s  parents  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Objection  is  sometimes  made  that  the 
standard  of  scholarship  is  so  artificial  or 
so  arbitrary — mainly  in  the  preponderance 
given  to  mathematical  attainments — as  to 
drive  out  of  the  service  many  cadets  who 
otherwise  would  make  capital  officers. 
But  years  of  experience  have  proved  that 
those  who  have  the  best  standing  in  the 
pure  or  applied  mathematics,  also  show 
higher  capacity  and  superior  industry  in 
the  other  branches. 

So  the  busy  year  runs  away,  but  not  un- 
happily ; for  though  these  details  may  seem 
as  joy- productive  as  the  Homeric  enumera- 
tion of  the  ships,  still  cadet  life  is  not  all 
work  and  no  play,  and  our  nautical  Jack 
is  far  from  being  a dull  boy.  He  has  his 
breathing  spaces,  his  privileges,  his  amuse- 
ments. Should  it  be  band  hour  or  recre- 
ation time,  he  will  find  the  lawns  and 
pathways  thronged  with  visitors,  among 
them  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweethearts,  who 
saunter  with  their  young  heroes  in  navy 
blue  under  the  maples  embowering  Love 
Lane,  or  along  the  pleasant  road  winding 
maze-like  by  the  granite  shaft  that  tells 
how  Herndon  died.  On  Saturday  after- 
noons leave  is  granted — its  frequency  de- 
pending upon  the  student’s  standing  and 
conduct ; the  first  grade  going  weekly ; the 
next, every  fortnight;  and  the  immortals  of 
the  last  division,  but  once  a month.  This 
liberty  begins  at  dinner  formation,  and  con- 
tinues for  the  first  class  until  gun-fire  at  9.30 
P.M.,  and  for  the  others  until  evening  roll- 
call.  In  addition  to  these  general  privi- 
leges, a first  or  second  class  man  in  the 
highest  conduct  grade  has  leave  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  where  especially  good  be- 
havior and  standing  warrant  the  privilege, 
permission  is  given  to  visit  Baltimore  or 
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Washington.  Though  this  seems  rather 
hard  on  the  pent-up  third  grade,  still  these 
careless  young  gentlemen  do  not  suffer  as 
much  as  might  be  imagined,  for,  at  the 
best,  Annapolis  is  a dull  town,  and  nearly 
all  amusements  are  found  within  the 
academy  walls.  Naturally  these  take  the 
form  of  athletic  exercises  and  competi- 
tions. There  are  class  clubs  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  course  an  academy  crew,  nine,  and 
eleven,  for  stirring  holiday  matches  with 
the  athletes  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton, 
Georgetown,  or  St.  John’s.  During  rec- 
reation hours  the  tennis  courts,  pistol-gal- 
lery, and  bowling-alley  may  be  used,  and 
on  Saturdays  the  trim  steam-launches  and 
graceful  sailing  cutters  are  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  who,  like  Pepys,  “will  take 
by  boat  a holiday  in  merry  company.” 

Hops  are  given  in  the  gymnasium  Sat- 
urday nights  after  Thanksgiving,  and 
twice  a year  two  large  balls  make  joy- 
ous the  hearts  of  many  maidens  whose 
dreams  for  weeks  have  revolved  in  a cir- 
cle, the  centre  of  which  is  the  band-stand 
in  the  armory,  where  these  entertain- 
ments take  place.  During  the  winter  the 
officers  have  private  theatricals,  to  which 
the  cadets  are  invited,  and  an  annual 
tournament  enables  the  first  class  men  to 
exhibit  their  strength  and  grace  as  swords- 
men, club-swingers,  boxers,  and  ground 
and  lofty  tumblers.  Every  form  of  legit- 
imate sport  is  encouraged  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  so,  when  the  annual  exami- 
nation comes  in  with  the  pleasant  days  of 
May,  parents  mark  with  delight  the  phys- 
ical developments  of  a year.  They  see 
broadening  chests,  rosy  cheeks,  clear  eyes, 
tense  muscles,  pink  skins,  and  bodies  as 
hard  as  nails.  Gone  into  thin  air  is  the 
awkward,  shambling  walk,  and  instead 
there  is  an  upright,  well-balanced — not 
automatic — carriage,  and  a swinging  gait 
totally  unlike  the  absurd  strut,  let  us  say, 
of  the  German  soldier  on  parade,  and 
nearly  akin  to  the  graceful  swing  which 
has  made  the  marching  of  New  York's 
Seventh  Regiment  famous  everywhere. 

Examinations  are  soon  over,  the  gradu- 
ating class  goes  out  into  the  service  for 
its  professional  course  afloat,  shore  duty 
ends,  and  the  new  third  class  man  begins 
his  two  months’  busy  life  on  shipboard. 

V. 

“ Sir,” said  Dr.  Johnson,  “no  man  will 
be  a sailor  who  has  contrivance  enough 
to  get  himself  into  jail;”  and,  “ Sir,”  un- 
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1851  the  midshipmen  cruised  at  sea  and 
off  the  coast  of  Maine  iu  the  sloop  of  war 
Preble . Before  the  school  was  reorganized 
in  that  year,  the  course  had  been  always 
interrupted  half-way  by  an  obligatory 
three  years’  service  at  sea  in  a cruising 
ship  of  war;  but  as  this  dissipated  the 
benefits  of  instruction  before  habits  of 
study  were  formed,  a curriculum  extend- 
ing through  four  successive  years,  with 
an  annual  practice  cruise,  was  adopted. 
Since  1851  cruises  have  never  been 
omitted,  except  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  when  the  academy  was  moved  to 
Newport.  From  the  modest  beginning 
with  the  John  Hancock  the  value  of  the 
sea- work  was  found  to  be  so  great,  and 
the  corps  had  so  much  increased,  that 
the  midshipmen,  during  and  for  some 
years  after  the  war,  cruised  not  in  a sin- 
gle ship  as  at  present,  but  in  a squadron. 

As  soon  as  the  first  and  third  classes 
and  all  the  new  appointments  report  on 
board,  with  their  bags  and  hammocks,  they 
take  up  a routine  which  considers  them 
purely  and  simply  as  man-o’- war’s  men. 
They  are  stationed,  berthed,  and  messed 
upon  the  regular  cruising-ship  system,  al- 
though the  first  class  men  are  divided  into 
details,  the  duties  of  which  differ  widely, 
and  alternate  weekly.  In  one  group  they 
act  as  officers  of  the  forecastle,  tops,  gang- 
way, and  quarter-deck,  and  as  mates  of 
decks;  in  the  other  they  are  rated  as  petty 
officers  and  seamen.  The  junior  class 
men  are  divided  into  watches,  and  distrib- 
uted as  forecastle  men,  fore,  main, and  miz- 
zen  top  men,  and  after-guards;  they  pull 
the  boats,  man  the  gear,  handle  the  sails, 
take  the  wheel,  keep  watch-and- watch  at 
sea,  stand  lookouts,  and,  indeed,  perform 
all  the  duties,  except  cleaning  ship,  of  or- 
dinary seamen  and  landsmen  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  regular  crew  of  eighty  odd  men 
man  the  starboard  battery,  the  cadets  the 
port  battery;  but  in  pulling  and  hauling 
about  decks  all  work  together.  The  first 
night  on  board  is  still  mildly  exciting  for 
the  new  appointments,  but  not  as  it  was 
in  the  old  days,  before  ‘‘hazing,”  which 
is  generally  silly,  often  barbarous,  and  al- 
ways useless,  was  stamped  out. 

Within  a few  days  the  cadets  shake  eas- 
ily into  their  places,  and  by  going  over 
the  mast-head  every  morning,  sending  up 
and  down  the  light  spars,  and  being  or- 
dered to  get  a pull  here  and  a pull  there 
and  a long  pull  altogether  everywhere, 
during  the  best  part  of  their  waking 
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hours,  they  soon  acquire  a nautical  air 
and  a fairly  good  grip  upon  the  strange 
surroundings.  Two  or  three  days  later 
the  Constellation  drops  down  the  Annap- 
olis Roads,  stands  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  the  long-looked-for  cruise  begins. 
Practical  work  commences  at  once,  and 
if  the  winds  be  unfavorable,  and  they  are 
usually,  the  ship  beats  down  the  bay  in 
the  daytime,  and  anchors  at  sunset.  Here 
the  new  cadet  sees  the  envied  senior  class 
men  in  charge  of  the  deck,  make  and  take 
in  sail,  tack,  wear,  boxhaul,  and  chapel 
ship ; sees  him  occasionally  miss  stays  and 
box  her  off,  heave  to,  get  casts  of  the  deep- 
sea  lead,  shift  sails  and  spars,  reef  and 
shake  out  reefs,  and  bring  the  ship  to 
an  anchor.  All  this  time  he  is  doing 
yeoman’s  service  himself;  his  hands  get 
horny  and  hard;  his  white  working 
clothes  are  tarry,  and  he  is  so  used  to 
“stamping  and  going  it”  that  when  night 
comes  he  is  glad  to  turn  in  early,  and 
leave  the  hardships  of  anchor  watch  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  triumphs  of 
the  quarter-deck.  After  Hampton  Roads 
are  reached,  the  vessel  lies  at  anchor  for 
a week  or  more ; but  this  is  a busy  season, 
and  all  day  long  there  are  great-gun,  com- 
pany, pistol,  or  small-arm  drills,  fire  quar- 
ters, boats  armed  and  equipped,  or  that 
stirring  exercise  when  the  crew  and  cadets 
are  called  to  “abandon  ship.”  This  drill 
is  usually  executed  without  previous  warn- 
ing, exactly  as  it  might  be  needed  in  any 
sudden  emergency,  as  in  a collision,  or 
danger  of  foundering  on  the  high  sea;  but 
within  a moment  after  the  order  rings 
out,  every  one  is  at  his  station ; some  low- 
er the  boats,  others  stand  sentry  over  the 
falls,  so  no  unauthorized  or  panic-stricken 
person  may  enter  without  orders ; the  ma- 
jority pass  up  provisions  and  water,  cook- 
ing utensils,  arms,  ammunition,  and  nau- 
tical instruments;  there  is  heal’d  every- 
where the  rush  of  feet,  the  whimper  of 
boat-falls  as  the  davits  creak  and  com- 
plain with  the  strain  and  the  weight  of 
the  crews  lowering  themselves  by  stopper 
or  halyards;  from  every  gun-port  willing 
hands  pass  stores  into  the  cutters,  and 
when  ready,  each  reports  its  name  and 
number.  In  less  than  five  minutes,  if  the 
discipline  be  good,  the  crew  is  embarked 
in  cutters,  whale-boats,  launches,  gig,  and 
dingy,  all  submerged  almost  to  their  gun- 
wales, and  the  ship  is  abandoned— offi- 
cially. 

The  distant,  unvisited  delights  of  For- 
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tress  Monroe  are  swm  left;  behind ; the  at  the  work- benches.- of  tl»o  stcuiuengi- 
ship  runs  down  the  Roads  with  n free  and  nming  buiWiu.tr  or  in  rnuuniT;  tin  shop 
«.  gallant,  wind,  Rd  us  hope;  a departure  engines,  and  when  the . j#t  of  Sepfemhisr 
is  taken  Roux  (the  (laps*  and  the  Con-  givm  them  ;s»  well  earned  hphday,  they 
stef/dLod  siantts  Urtitvai'di  For  t h e m os  t liave  sixuvetliing  metre  iliAtiarougli  *c- 
l*art.  cW.tiaes  are'  quaiatauee  Ntdth  teyils  and  ape 

and  eastward,  ssgahetittiiyi  jjii  Ijongr  Island  plurtines,  -i 

SOundvSViid  CluRliner's  and fittslaird's  beys,  The  y omi  jp-  te  c M suiw ■ & ;jfroi»d  and  am- 

sorttetlnxoss  iAifcO'oen  fi  an  tucket  and  file  bilious  third . feianes.  man,  now  a second,  and 
western  limits  of  the  Gulf-Stream.  alihosl  bef<>n*'Jtf  begins  to  realize  his  dig- 

addition  to  the  usual  exercises.  and  nify  and  honor  in  academy  wayshisgiwl- 
to  the  dorhinds  nlade  by  the  exigencies  of  The  Ekasid  Of  Vis- 

weather  upon  n sailing  ship,  practical  in-  itors— those  jsotent,;  grave,  and  reverend 
sfroidiiivi  is  tvgalarly  giten.  This  is  r%-  seignior*;,  selected  from  the  navy,  from 
ocwsfy  progressive.  and  includes  praeti-  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  from  civil 
cal  work-  in  eoavmuiilbip,  navigation.  arid  life— have,  heard  him  recite.  'have  seen 
gnuocr.v  him  drill  have  looked  wise  and  overbur- 

Th*1  Cijnnit'UuhOf)  sails  Alowlv  south-  dent'd  with  the  weight  of  respiinsibili- 
wsrfl  citrly  ip  August,  a-pd  arri vos  in  tvvhave  written  the  cApiUd  report,  which 
C^ia^^ieak'o  Ba.r  alxout.  thr  l 5th.  At  For-  is  so  etanplitnehtaryi  s<>  frank,  so  full  of 
tress  Mobrtie  thy  monotony  of  tl*#.- yyufsfe,  •;  «x;omin<',udat  io  ns  that  are-worse  luck— 
is  ihvatiiibly  hruken  hy  tijw  lp«^?pyeted  rarely  read  arid  seldom  adopted.  Opr 
bids  given  at  the  Liygeta  Hotel,  RiWly  happy  youth  has  won  the  company  flag, 
the : last  vryekvs  $un»  ttnd  go  v and  » Very  TfW  he  i.%  of  .course,  a ran  king  cadet  bflt- 
liappy  'day  is  it  indeed  when  the  CW-  her,  snA  taut  worked  hard  to  make  lib  di- 
sietfation  picks  •«]»  her  'old,  ni'»cho«igt»  in  vision  victor  in  this  traditional  competi- 
the  inner  harbor  of  Annapolis,  and  the  thru.  Then  comes  the  -solemn  hour.  His 
hist,  second,  find  third  class  men  go  on  checks  arc  flushed;  .his  heart  heats  inter- 
leave  fora  month.  niit.tenfly ; he  listens  to  the  long  address. 

And  by  no  one  is  this  leave  miOT  opine-  bears  his  natnc,  catclu-s  the  loud  noar  of 
edited  or  tieftef  deserved  fhttu  by  ttif  sw-.  applause— his  own  division  loudest,  most 
•ond  ehiSs  men.  I>u ring  the  summer  they  earnest  of  all— -receives  his  diploma,  and 
have  lived  yy  tiourd  the,  Sauti'c.imd  have  his  schjfot  days  are  over;  his  world  ts  all 
i>»  ii  Lo  vcii  ten  weeks  uf  thorough  I ji  pine  tieforc  him.  Two  years  afterward  he  ve- 
iled! work  in;  the  machine  id  yu*b ."'I urn*'.  from  • n«t,.  and  i»  examined  ; if  he 

njng  steam  -cutters  • i a target  practice.  ji;<*;sevsucocKsftdJy.  ami  there  is  a vacancy, 
afloat  and  ashore..  'wit.li  bowir.tevs,  me-  he  is  appointed  to  the  line,  and  to  the  nr 
chine  pities,  And  great  guns : .itoy  bioa.^y;g,ifte<&I•  ;s«i3)S'- Of.  the  navy,  or  to  tth?; tsia:-.' 
drill,  sail  and  steam  tile  ties,  and  i«  sit'-  mie  corps : it  th-r-ri  i-  n.  jfM  him  he . 

nailing  with  the  navy  and  the  army.  code-,  is  given  .a  . ccrtifceate  of  graduattou,  an 
Fifty- four  hours  of  this  period  ware  spent  honurabh-  dbchac^c.  and  one  VfCar's  pay. 


AT'  DISSEIl. 


BY  »(  KthKK  T1  AGO  ART*. 

hatl  jnet  with  wy  fair  sport  eon- 
sMoniig-  that. wfWfi1  only  go»u,$r  through 
s'  *?ul  lying  covers  f<rt- cocks.  1 JlnoV  (liut 

i week  aFliTf  'Tf'  hiul  hill <it  l we n f y-se  veto  » woodcock, 
me  liif;  ‘ton  m,«.i  :t  fc*«s.ji  of  pailridtres  we  had 

f the  looking  got  out  of  a drivel  awt'y.  'On  nur.  way 
V‘T*-  walking.  home  tfrere  lay  a long  narrow  &p»m»ey. 
himtion  of  ti  which  wax  very  favorite  ..for  wood- 
iiif.  two  thou-  epeki,  and  generally  held  u pheasant  m 
the  place  lie,  two  as  ••veil. 

bmnlred  of  “Wolf,  wlmt  tlo  you  jsuyv?  saidoW 
■ mil  year  QiHiterniai.n  - “ shall  we  hear  thyongh  tht* 
suutl  already  fie  a fitatsh  ’<"■■■ 

eatl  of  (ilif  u 1 a-isoor arni  lie  bailed  to  the  keepers 
■1  tyitrr  vim  Colfewuig  y."flb  a little  bip}t«f 

i a sliot-grtu  healers,  and  fold  hint  to  befd  the  .*.|hrnt(\v, 
'.  We  were  •'"  Very  well.,  .mi-."  nrivWeml;' th-'  •■■'■"-■ 
:y  Cuyits, nhl  ‘“hut  it’s'jrfttiuig  wotwlH’fhl  ilaek,  aniV  fitf* 
t Sir  ltenrr  vviiiil’s  rising  a gaffe  Irwill  take  you  ml 
of  the  .‘her  y our  lime  to  hit  a woraleor  k u |he  ? -jiijuier 
‘.•’em  ami  in-  llftUte  mte.  ' 

f itiKsv  5>lir«l  '■  You  show  us  the  woodcock, 

’Votr,  eoifuh^  answered  QaaJyriBftii!,  Vjbjb&ly,,  far  to* 
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The  man  turned  and  went  rather  sulki- 
ly. I heard  him  say  to  the  under-keeper, 
“He’s  pretty  good  the  master  is,  I’m  not 
saying  he  isn’t,  but  if  he  kills  a woodcock 
in  this  light  and  wind,  I’m  a Dutchman !” 

I think  that  Quatermain  heard  him  too, 
though  he  said  nothing.  The  wind  was 
rising  every  minute,  and  by  the  time  the 
beat  began,  it  was  blowing  big  guns.  I 
stood  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  spin- 
ney, which  curved  round  somewhat,  and 
Quatermain  stood  at  the  left,  some  forty 
paces  from  me.  Presently  an  old  cock- 
pheasant  came  rocketing  over  me,  look- 
ing as  though  the  feathers  were  all  being 
blown  out  of  his  tail.  I missed  him  clean 
with  the  first  barrel,  and  was  never  more 
pleased  with  myself  in  my  life  than  when 
I doubled  him  up  with  the  second,  for  the 
shot  was  not  an  easy  one.  In  the  faint 
light  I could  just  see  Quatermain  nodding 
his  head  in  approval,  when  through  the 
groaning  of  the  trees  I heard  the  shouts 
of  the  beaters : 4 4 Cock  forward,  ” * ‘ Cock  to 
the  right.”  Then  came  a whole  volley  of 
shouts:  “ Woodcock  to  the  right,”  “ Cock 
to  the  left,”  “Cock  over.” 

I looked  up,  and  presently  caught  sight 
of  one  of  the  woodcock  coming  down 
the  wind  upon  me  like  a flash.  In  that 
dim  light  I could  not  follow  all  his  move- 
ments as  he  zigzagged  through  the  naked 
tree-tops;  indeed,  I could  only  see  him 
when  his  wings  flitted  up.  Now  he  was 
passing  me.  Bang , and  a flick  of  the 
wing.  I had  missed  him.  Bang  again. 
Surely  he  was  down.  No;  there  he  went 
to  my  left. 

“Cock  to  you,”  I shouted,  stepping 
forward  so  as  to  get  Quatermain  between 
me  and  the  faint  angry  light  of  the  dying 
day,  for  I wanted  to  see  if  he  would 
“ wipe  my  eye.”  I knew  him  to  be  a 
wonderful  shot,  but  that  cock  would,  I 
thought,  puzzle  him. 

I saw  him  raise  his  gun  ever  so  little 
and  bend  forward,  and  at  that  moment 
out  flashed  two  woodcock  into  the  open, 
the  one  I had  missed  to  his  right,  and  the 
other  to  his  left.  At  the  same  time  a 
fresh  shout  arose  of  “Woodcock  over,” 
and  looking  down  the  spinney  I saw  a 
third  bird  high  up  in  the  air,  being  blown 
along  like  a brown  and  whirling  leaf 
straight  over  Quatermain’s  head.  And 
then  followed  the  prettiest  little  bit  of 
shooting  that  I ever  saw.  The  bird  to  the 
right  was  flying  low,  not  ten  yards  from 
the  line  of  a hedge-row,  and  Quatermain 


took  him  first  because  he  would  become 
invisible  the  soonest  of  any.  Indeed,  no- 
body who  had  not  his  hawk’s  eyes  could 
have  seen  to  shoot  him.  But  he  saw  him 
well  enough  to  kill  him  dead  as  a stone. 
Then  turning  sharply,  he  pulled  on  the 
second  bird  at  about  forty-five  yards,  and 
over  he  went.  By  this  time  the  third  wood- 
cock was  nearly  over  him  and  flying  very 
high,  straight  down  the  wind,  a hundred 
feet  up  or  more,  I should  say.  I saw  him 
glance  at  it  as  he  opened  his  gun,  threw  out 
the  right  cartridge  and  slipped  in  another, 
turning  round  as  he  did  so.  By  this  time 
the  cock  was  nearly  fifty  yards  away  from 
him,  and  travelling  like  a flash.  Lifting 
his  gun,  he  fired  after  it,  and,  wonderful  as 
the  shot  was,  killed  it  dead.  A tearing 
gust  of  wind  caught  the  dead  bird  and 
blew  it  right  away  like  a leaf  torn  from  an 
oak,  so  that  it  fell  a hundred  and  thirty 
yards  off  or  more. 

“I  say,  Quatermain,”  I said  to  him 
when  the  beaters  were  up,  “do  you  often 
do  this  sort  of  thing  ?” 

“ Well,”  he  answered,  with  a dry  smile, 
“ the  last  time  I had  to  load  three  shots  as 
quickly  as  that  was  at  rather  larger  game. 
It  was  at  elephants.  I killed  them  all 
three  as  dead  as  I killed  those  woodcock; 
but  it  very  nearly  went  the  other  way,  I 
can  tell  you.  I mean  that  they  very 
nearly  killed  me.” 

Just  at  that  moment  the  keeper  came 
up.  44  Did  you  happen  to  get  one  of  them 
there  cocks,  sir  ?”  he  said,  with  the  air  of 
a man  who  did  not  in  the  least  expect  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

* “Well,  yes,  Jeffries,”  answered  Quater- 
main. “You  will  find  one  of  them  by  the 
hedge,  and  another  about  fifty  yards  out 
by  the  plough  there  to  the  left.” 

The  keeper  had  turned  to  go,  looking  a 
little  astonished,  when  Quatermain  called 
him  back. 

44 Stop  a bit,  Jeffries,”  he  said.  “You 
see  that  pollard  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  yards  off  ? Well,  there  should  be 
another  woodcock  down  in  a line  with  it, 
about  sixty  paces  out  in  the  field.” 

“Well,  if  that  beant  the  very  smartest 
bit  of  shooting,”  murmured  Jeffries,  and 
departed.  After  that  we  went  home,  and 
in  due  course  Sir  Henry  Curtis  and  Cap- 
tain Good  turned  up  to  dinner,  the  lat- 
ter in  the  tightest  and  most  ornamental 
dress  suit  I ever  saw.  I remember  that 
the  waistcoat  was  adorned  with  five  pink 
coral  buttons. 
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It  was  a very  pleasant  dinner.  Old 
Quatermain  was  in  excellent  humor,  in- 
duced, I think,  by  the  recollection  of  his 
triumph  over  the  doubting  Jeffries.  Good, 
too,  was  full  of  anecdotes.  He  told  us  a 
most  miraculous  story  of  how  he  once 
went  shooting  ibex  in  Kashmir.  These 
ibex,  according  to  Good,  he  stalked  early 
and  late  for  four  entire  days.  At  last,  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  within  ra*nge  of  the  flock,  which 
consisted  of  a magnificent  old  ram,  with 
horns  so  long  that  I am  afraid  to  mention 
their  measure,  and  five  or  six  females. 
Good  crawled  upon  his  stomach,  painful- 
ly taking  shelter  behind  rocks,  till  he  was 
within  two  hundred  yards;  then  he  drew 
a fine  b$ad  upon  the  old  ram.  At  this 
moment,  however,  a diversion  occurred. 
Some  wandering  native  of  the  hills  ap- 
peared upon  a distant  mountain-top.  The 
females  turned,  and  rushing  over  a rock, 
vanished  from  Good’s  ken.  But  the  old 
ram  took  a bolder  course.  In  front  of 
him  stretched  a mighty  crevasse  at  least 
thirty  feet  in  width.  He  went  at  it  with 
a bound.  Whilst  he  was  in  mid-air  Good 
fired,  and  killed  him  dead.  The  ram  turn- 
ed a complete  somersault  in  space,  and 
fell  in  such  fashion  that  his  horns  hook- 
ed themselves  upon  a big  projection  of  the 
opposite  cliffs.  There  he  hung,  till  Good, 
after  a long  and  painful  detour,  gracefully 
dropped  a lasso  over  him  and  fished  him  u p. 

This  moving  tale  of  wild  adventure  was 
received  with  undeserved  incredulity. 

“Well,”  said  Good,  “if  you  fellows 
won’t  believe  my  story  when  I tell  it — a 
perfectly  true  story,  mind — perhaps  one  of 
you  will  give  us  a better;  I’m  not  partic- 
ular if  it  is  true  or  not.”  And  he  lapsed 
into  a dignified  silence. 

“Now,  Quatermain,”  I said,  “don’t  let 
Good  beat  you ; let’s  hear  how  you  killed 
those  elephants  you  were  talking  about 
this  evening  just  after  you  shot  the  wood- 
cocks.” 

“Well,”  said  Quatermain,  dryly,  and 
with  something  like  a twinkle  in  his 
brown  eyes,  “it  is  very  hard  fortune  for 
a man  to  have  to  follow  on  Good’s 4 spoor.  ’ 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  that  running 
giraffe,  which,  as  you  will  remember,  Cur- 
tis, we  saw  Good  bowl  over  with  a Mar- 
tini rifle  at  three  hundred  yards,  I should 
almost  have  said  that  this  was  an  impos- 
sible tale.” 

Here  Good  looked  up  with  an  air  of 
indignant  innocence. 
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“However,”  he  went  on*  rising  and 
lighting  his  pipe,  “if  you  fellows  like,  I 
will  spin  you  a yarn.” — 

I was  telling  one  of  you  the  other  night 
about  those  three  lions,  and  how  the  lion- 
ess finished  my  unfortunate  “ voorlooper” 
Jim-Jim,  the  boy  whom  we  buried  in  the 
bread-bag. 

Well,  after  that  little  experience  I 
thought  that  I would  settle  down  a bit, 
so  I went  in  for  a venture  with  a man 
who,  being  of  a speculative  mind,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  running  a store  at 
Pretoria  upon  strictly  cash  principles. 

The  arrangement  was  that  I should  find 
the  capital,  and  he  the  experience.  Our 
partnership  was  not  of  a long  duration. 

The  Boers  refused  to  pay  cash,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  months  my  partner  had  the 
capital  and  I had  the  experience.  After 
this  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  store- 
keeping was  not  in  my  line,  and  having 
four  hundred  pounds  left,  I sent  my  boy 
Harry  to  a school  in  Natal,  and  buying 
an  outfit  with  what  remained  of  the  mon- 
ey, started  upon  a big  trip.  This  time  I 
determined  to  go  further  afield  than  I had 
ever  been  before,  so  I got  a passage  for  a 
few  pounds  in  a trading  brig  that  ran  be- 
tween Durban  and  Delagoa  Bay.  From 
Delagoa  Bay  I marched  inland,  accompa- 
nied by  twenty  porters,  with  the  idea  of 
striking  up  north  toward  the  Limpopo, 
and  keeping  parallel  to,  but  at  a distance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  coast.  For  the  first  twenty  days  of 
our  journey  we  suffered  a good  deal  from 
fever — that  is,  my  men  did,  for  I think 
that  I am  fever-proof.  Also  I was  hard 
put  to  it  to  keep  the  camp  in  meat,  for 
although  the  country  proved  to  be  very 
sparsely  populated,  there  was  but  little 
game  about.  Indeed,  during  all  that 
time  I hardly  killed  anything  larger  than 
a water-buck,  and  water-buck  is,  as  you 
know,  not  very  appetizing  food.  On  the 
twentieth  day,  however,  we  came  to  the 
banks  of  a largish  river,  the  Gonooroo 
it  was  called.  This  I crossed,  and  then 
struck  inland  toward  a great  range  of 
mountains,  a continuation,  as  I believe, 
of  the  Drakenberg  range  that  skirts  the 
coast  of  Natal,  the  blue  crests  of  which 
we  could  see  lying  on  the  distant  heavens 
like  a shadow.  From  this  main  range  a 
great  spur  shot  out  some  fifty  miles  or  so 
toward  the  coast,  ending  abruptly  in  one 
tremendous  peak.  This  spur  I discover- 
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ed  separated  the  territories  of  two  chiefs 
named  Nala  and  Wambe,  Warn  be' s terri- 
tory being  to  the  north  and  Nalas  to  the 
south.  Nala  ruled  a tribe  of  bastard  Zu- 
lus called  the  Butiana,  and  Wambe  a much 
larger  tribe  called  the  Matuku,  which 
presented  marked  Basutu  characteristics. 
For  instance,  they  had  doors  and  veran- 
das to  their  huts,  worked  skins  perfectly, 
and  wore  a waist-cloth,  and  not  a moocha. 
The  Butiana  were  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  Matuku,  having  been  surprised  by 
them  some  twenty  years  before,  and  mer- 
cilessly slaughtered  down.  The  tribe 
was,  however,  now  recovering,  and,  as 
you  may  imagine,  it  did  not  love  the  Ma- 
tuku. 

Well,  I heard  as  I went  along  that  ele- 
phants were  very  plentiful  in  the  dense 
forests  that  lay  upon  the  slopes  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  bordered 
Wambe’s  territory.  Also  I heard  a very 
ill  report  of  that  worthy  himself,  who  lived 
in  a kraal  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain 
which  was  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  be 
practically  impregnable.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  the  most  cruel  chief  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  and  that  he  had  murdered  in  cold 
blood  an  entire  party  of  English  gentle- 
men who  some  seven  years  before  had 
gone  into  his  country  to  hunt  elephants. 
They  had  an  old  friend  of  mine  with  them 
as  guide,  John  Every  by  name,  and  often 
had  I mourned  over  his  untimely  death. 
All  the  same,  Wambe  or  no  Wambe,  I de- 
termined to  hunt  elephant  in  his  country. 
I never  was  afraid  of  natives,  and  I was 
not  going  to  show  the  white-feather  now. 
I am  a bit  of  a fatalist,  as  you  fellows 
know,  so  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
it  was  fated  that  Wambe  should  send  me 
to  join  my  old  friend  John  Every,  I should 
have  to  go,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
Meanwhile  I meant  to  hunt  elephant  with 
a peaceful  heart. 

On  the  third  day  from  the  date  of  our 
sighting  the  great  peak  we  found  our- 
selves beneath  its  mighty  shadow.  Still 
following  the  course  of  the  river  which 
wound  through  the  forests  at  the  base  of 
the  peak,  we  entered  the  territory  of  the 
redoubtable  Wambe.  This,  however,  was 
not  accomplished  without  a certain  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  my  bearers  and 
myself,  for  when  we  reached  the  spot 
where  Wambe's  boundary  was  supposed 
to  run,  the  bearers  sat  down  and  emphati- 
cally refused  to  go  a step  further.  I sat 
down  too,  and  argued  with  them,  putting 


my  fatalistic  views  before  them  as  well  as 
I was  able.  But  I could  not  persuade 
them  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  same 
light.  “At  present,”  they  said,  “their 
skins  were  whole ; if  they  went  into 
Wambe’s  country  without  his  leave,  they 
would  soon  be  like  a water-eaten  leaf.  It 
was  very  well  for  me  to  say  that  that 
would  be  Fate.  Fate  no  doubt  might  be 
walking  about  in  Wambe’s  country,  but 
while  they  stopped  outside  they  would  not 
meet  him.” 

“Well,”  I said  to  Gobo,  my  headman, 
“and  what  do  you  mean  to  do ?” 

“We  mean  to  go  back  to  the  coast, 
Macumazahn,”  he  answered,  insolently. 

“Do  you?”  I replied,  for  my  bile  was 
stirred.  4 ‘ At  any  rate,  Mr.  Gobo,  you  and 
one  or  two  others  will  never  get  there. 

See  here,  my  friend,”  and  I took  a re- 
peating rifle  and  sat  myself  comfortably 
down, resting  my  back  against  a tree — “I 
have  just  breakfasted,  and  I had  as  soon 
spend  the  day  here  as  anywhere  else. 
Now  if  you  or  any  of  those  men  walk  one 
step  back  from  here  and  toward  the  coast, 

I shall  fire  at  you,  and  you  know  I don’t 
miss.” 

The  man  fingered  the  spear  he  was  car- 
rying— luckily  all  the  guns  were  stacked 
against  the  tree— and  then  turned  as  though 
to  walk  away,  the  others  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  all  the  while.  I rose 
and  covered  him  with  the  rifle,  and  though 
he  kept  up  a brave  appearance  of  uncon- 
cern, I saw  that  he  was  glancing  nervous- 
ly at  me  all  the  time.  When  he  had  gone 
about  twenty  yards,  I spoke  very  quietly. 

“Now,  Gobo,”  I said,  “come  back,  or  I 
shall  fire.” 

Of  course  this  was  taking  a very  high 
hand.  I had  no  real  right  to  kill  Gobo  or 
anybody  else  because  he  objected  to  run- 
ning the  risk  of  death  by  entering  theierri- 
tory  of  a hostile  chief.  But  I felt  that  if  I 
wished  to  keep  up  any  authority  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  I should  push  mat- 
ters to  the  last  extremity,  short  of  actually 
shooting  him.  And  I stood  there,  looking 
as  fierce  as  a lion,  and  keeping  the  sight  of 
my  rifle  in  a dead  line  for  Gobo’s  ribs. 
Then  Gobo,  feeling  that  the  situation  was 
getting  strained,  gave  in. 

“Don't  shoot,  boss,”  he  shouted,  throw- 
ing up  his  hand ; “ I will  come  with  you.” 

“I  thought  you  would,”  I answered, 
quietly.  “You  see,  Fate  walks  about  out- 
side Wambe's  country  as  well  as  in  it.” 

After  that  I had  no  more  trouble,  for 
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A X^KKiKO's  8P0RT. 

Movjxcf  some-  ilvt  of  six  mik's  round 
tl»t?  base  of  iky  great  peak  of  wdiicly  I havfc  say— eight  da 
spoken,  we  earrtc?  the  satae  day  la  one  of  )iativ«*j  Whfri 
the  fairest  bits  of  African  .eP.unt.ry  that  I swamp.  On 
Lave  seen  outside  of  Kukuanalaiid.  At  tile  Been  Ary  i 
lkts  spol  the  mountain  spur  that  runs  out  of  its  banks, 
at  fight  uiighis  to  the-  great  range.  which  green  patches  of  swamp.  Then  come*  (a 
stretches  its  mighty  cloud -clad  length  wide  bell  of  beautiful  gnus, land,  covered 
north  and  shuth  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  thick  with  game,  awl.  sloping  up  Very  j gen* 
sawps  irvw'ard  'with  a vast  and  splendid  tly  to  the  border)-:  of  tHe  foresi.  whk'li,  be- 
curve.  This  curve  measure*  .some  fives  giunirtr  at  *jix>ut  a thousand  feet  above  the 
iiiid  thirty  :(&ttk*TAnn  point  to  point,  and  level  of  Uie  plain  s ylothes  the  niO^pi^cta- 
acioss  its  monu-liki?  segment  the  river  side  almost  to  its  mest,  Ju  tbi* ■ forest 
Hashed,  a>ilvy,r  line- of  light.  On  the  fur-  grow  great  trees, most,  of  them  of  she  ve.l- 
ther  side  of  the  river  is  a measureless  sea  low- wood  species  Some  of  these  frees 
of  svreH'niC  ground,  a mighty  natural  park  arc  so  h»fi  y that  a bird  in  their  top  branch- 
eovwred  with  great  (iaklfos  of  hiish.  some  ns  would  he  ojftiij;  of  range  of  au  ordinipy: 
of  them  being  many  stpjksrts  miles  in  ex-  shot-gun.  Another  peculiar  Thing  ,. Sk.uk 
tent,  which  are  separated  one  from  am»th-  them  in  that  they  are,  for  the  most,  part, 
er  by  gladca  of , grass  land,  hroken  lierd  «b?ered  with  p de-use  growth  of  thy  okhtfb 
and  there  with  clumps  of  timber  trees,  hi  moss.  Out  of  this  nihs&  tin.  natives 
and  in  some  instances  by  curiouv  ispiatpd  u>svtiuf»ilttire'  a most  excellent  deep/  purple 
Koppies.  anti  even  by  single  crags  of  gran  dve.  with  which  they  stain  (armed  5 1 idee, 
im.  that  start.,  up  ipto  the  air  a*  though  and  also  doth  when  they  happen  ft-' get 
they  were  moiiuimiits  carved  • Ijgf  nnm , . - :tMyr  «<  the  laibir,  W 

and  not  tombstones.  MM-  by  stature,  over  saw;  anything  M»»>m  r«->w-ark»l:«l*J  than  the 
the  "grave  of  ages  gone.  Oh  (he  we*{  appviii-airv  of  one  of  ti.c:,<-  mighty  trees 
this  he4f«itfttl  .plain;  ffits  f^tooned  fretu  top  truth 

luhvfy  mountain  from  th«?  .-edge  of  which  lug  wreaths  of  thO  sad-hned  > rnovf,  -in 
it  rolls  drewln  tovfayd  ’ w$mli  the  wind  wbi^peJrx  g*pl!y  m 

but  how  far  it  runs  pi  the  hbrtij  I catiiitit  them,  At -a.  distance  itlOorks  ^Ske  the  gray 
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locks  of  a Titan  crowned  with  bright  green 
leaves,  and  here  and  there  starred  with 
the  rich  bloom  of  orchids. 

The  night  of  that  day  when  I had  my 
little  difference  of  opinion  with  Gobo  we 
camped  upon  the  edge  of  this  great  forest, 
and  on  the  following  morning  at  daylight 
I started  out  shooting.  As  we  were  short 
of  meat  I determined  to  kill  a buffalo,  of 
which  there  were  plenty  about,  before 
looking  for  traces  of  elephants.  Not  more 
than  half  a mile  from  camp  we  came 
across  a trail  like  a cart-road,  evidently 
made  by  a great  herd  of  buffalo  which 
had  passed  up  at  dawn  from  their  feed- 
ing-ground  in  the  marshes  to  spend  the 
day  in  the  cool  air  of  the  uplands.  This 
trail  I followed  boldly,  for  such  wind  as 
there  was  blew  straight  down  the  moun- 
tain-side— that  is,  from  the  direction  in 
which  the  buffalo  had  gone— to  me.  About 
a mile  further  on  the  forest  began  to  get 
dense,  and  the  nature  of  the  trail  showed 
me  that  I must  be  close  to  my  game.  An- 
other two  hundred  yards,  and  the  bush 
was  so  thick  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
trail  we  could  scarcely  have  got  through 
it.  As  it  was,  Gobo,  who  carried  my 
eight-bore  rifle  (for  I had  the  .570  express 
in  my  hand),  and  the  other  two  men  whom 
I had  taken  with  me,  showed  the  very 
strongest  dislike  to  going  any  further, 
pointing  out  that  there  was  “no  room  to 
run  away.”  I told  them  that  they  need 
not  come  unless  they  liked,  but  that  I was 
certainly  going  on,  and  then,  growing 
ashamed,  they  came.  Another  fifty  yards, 
and  the  trail  opened  into  a little  glade.  I 
knelt  down  and  peeped  and  peered,  but 
no  buffalo  could  I see.  Evidently  the 
herd  had  broken  up  here — I knew  that 
from  the  spoor — and  penetrated  the  oppo- 
site bush  in  little  troops.  I crossed  the 
glade,  and  choosing  one  line  of  spoor,  fol- 
lowed it  for  some  sixty  yards,  when  it  be- 
came clear  to  me  that  I was  surrounded 
by  buffalo,  and  yet  so  dense  was  the  cover 
that  I could  not  see  one.  A few  yards  to 
my  left  I could  hear  one  rubbing  its  horns 
against  a tree,  while  from  my  right  came 
an  occasional  low  throaty  grunt  which 
told  me  that  I was  uncomfortably  near  an 
old  bull.  I crept  on  toward  him  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth,  as  gently  as  though  I 
were  walking  upon  eggs  for  a bet,  lifting 
every  little  bit  of  wood  in  my  path  and 
placing  it  behind  me,  lest  it  should  crack 
and  warn  the  game.  Behind  me  in  sin- 
gle file  came  my  three  retainers,  and  I 
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don’t  know  which  of  them  looked  the 
most  frightened.  Presently  Gobo  touch- 
ed my  leg.  I looked  round,  and  saw  him 
pointing  slantwise  toward  the  left.  I 
lifted  my  head  a little  and  peeped  over  a 
mass  of  creepers.  Beyond  the  creepers 
was  a dense  bush  of  sharp-pointed  aloes, 
of  that  kind  of  which  the  leaves  project 
laterally,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aloes,  not  fifteen  paces  from  us,  I made 
out  the  horns,  neck,  and  the  ridge  of  the 
back  of  a tremendous  old  bull.  I took 
my  eight-bore,  and  getting  on  to  my  knee, 
prepared  to  shoot  him  through  the  neck, 
taking  my  chance  of  cutting  his  spine.  I 
had  already  covered  him  as  well  as  the 
aloe  leaves  would  allow,  when  he  gave  a 
kind  of  sigh  and  lay  down. 

I looked  round  in  dismay.  What  was 
to  be  done  now  ? I could  not  see  to  shoot 
him  lying  down,  even  if  my  bullet  would 
have  pierced  the  intervening  aloes,  which 
was  doubtful,  and  if  I stood  up  he  would 
either  run  away  or  charge  me.  I reflected, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  lie  down  also,  for  I did 
not  fancy  wandering  after  other  buffalo 
in  that  dense  bush.  If  a buffalo  lies  dowu, 
it  is  clear  that  he  must  get  up  again  some- 
time ; so  it  was  only  a case  of  patience— 
“fighting  the  fight  of  sit  down,”  as  the 
Zulus  say. 

Accordingly  I sat  down  and  lighted  a 
pipe,  thinking  that  the  smell  of  it  might 
reach  the  buffalo  and  make  him  get  up. 
But  the  wind  was  the  wrong  way,  and  it 
did  not,  so  when  it  was  done  I lit  another. 
Afterwards  I had  cause  to  regret  that  pipe. 

Well,  we  squatted  like  this  for  between 
half  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  till  at 
last  I began  to  grow  heartily  sick  of  the 
performance.  It  was  about  as  dull  a busi- 
ness as  the  last  hour  of  a comic  opera.  I 
could  hear  buffalo  snorting  and  moving 
all  round,  and  see  the  red-beaked  tic  birds 
flying  up  off  their  backs  with  a kind  of 
hiss  something  like  that  of  an  English 
misselthrush,  but  I could  not  see  a single 
buffalo.  As  for  my  old  bull,  I think  he 
must  have  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  for 
he  never  even  stirred.  Just  as  I was  mak- 
ing up  my  mind  that  something  must  be 
done  to  save  the  situation,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a curious  grinding  noise. 
At  first  I thought  that  it  must  be  a buffalo 
chewing  the  cud,  but  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  idea  because  the  noise  was  too 
loud.  I shifted  myself  round  and  stared 
through  the  cracks  in  the  bush  in  the  di- 
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rection  whence  the  sound  seemed  to  come, 
and  once  I thought  that  I saw  something 
gray  moving  about  fifty  yards  off,  but 
could  not  make  certain.  Although  the 
grinding  noise  still  continued,  I could  see 
nothing  more,  so  I gave  up  thinking  about 
it,  and  once  again  turned  my  attention  to 
the  buffalo.  Presently,  however,  some- 
thing happened.  Suddenly  from  about 
forty  yards  away  there  came  a tremen- 
dous snorting  sound,  more  like  that  made 
by  an  engine  getting  a heavy  train  under 
way  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

“By  Jove!”  I thought,  turning  round 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  grinding 
sound  had  come,  “ that  must  be  a rhinoce- 
ros, and  he  has  got  our  wind.”  For,  as 
you  fellows  know,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  sound  made  by  a rhinoceros  when  he 
gets  wind  of  you. 

Another  second  and  there  was  a most 
tremendous  crashing  noise.  Before  I 
could  think  what  to  do,  before  I could 
even  get  up,  the  bush  behind  me  seemed 
to  burst  asunder,  and  there  appeared,  not 
eight  yards  from  us,  the  great  horn  and 
wicked  twinkling  eye  of  a huge  charging 
rhinoceros.  He  had  winded  us  or  my 
pipe,  I do  not  know  which,  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  these  brutes,  had  charged  up 
the  scent.  I could  not  rise,  I could  not 
eveu  get  the  gun  up — I had  no  time.  All 
that  I was  able  to  do  was  to  roll  over  as 
far  out  of  the  monster’s  path  as  the  bush 
would  allow.  Another  second  and  he 
was  over  me,  his  great  bulk  towering 
above  me  like  a mountain,  and,  upon  my 
Word,  I could  not  get  his  smell  out  of  my 
nostrils  for  a week.  Circumstances  im- 
pressed it  on  my  memory — at  least  I sup- 
pose so.  His  hot  breath  blew  upon  my 
face,  one  of  his  front  feet  just  missed  my 
head,  and  his  hind  one  actually  trod  upon 
the  loose  part  of  my  trouser  and  pinched 
a little  bit  of  my  skin.  I saw  him  pass 
over  me,  lying  as  I was  upon  my  back, 
and  next  second  I saw  something  else. 
My  men  were  a little  behind  me,  and  there- 
fore straight  in  the  path  of  the  rhinoceros. 
One  of  them  flung  himself  backward  into 
the  bush,  and  thus  avoided  him.  The 
second,  with  a wild  yell,  sprung  to  his  feet 
and  bounded  like  an  India-rubber  ball 
right  into  the  aloe  bush,  landing  well 
among  the  spikes.  But  the  third — it  was 
my  friend  Gobo — could  not  by  any  means 
get  away.  He  managed  to  gain  his  feet 
and  that  was  all.  The  rhinoceros  was 
charging  with  his  head  low.  His  great 
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horn  passed  between  Gobo’s  legs,  and  feel- 
ing something  on  his  nose,  he  jerked  it 
up.  Away  went  Gobo  high  into  the  air. 

He  turned  a complete  somersault  at  the 
apex  of  the  curve,  and  as  he  did  so  I 
caught  sight  of  his  face.  It  was  gray 
with  terror,  and  his  mouth  was  wide  open. 
Down  he  came,  right  on  to  the  great 
brute’s  rump,  and  that  broke  his  fall. 

But  luckily  for  him,  the  rhinoceros  never 
turned.  He  crashed  straight  through  the 
aloe  bush,  only  missing  the  man  who  had 
jumped  into  it  by  about  a yard.  Then 
followed  a complication.  The  sleeping 
buffalo  on  the  further  side  of  the  bush, 
hearing  the  noise,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
for  a second,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
stood  still.  At  that  instant  the  huge  rhi- 
noceros blundered  right  on  to  him,  and 
getting  his  horn  beneath  his  stomach, 
gave  him  such  a fearful  dig  that  the  buf- 
falo was  turned  over  on  to  his  back,  while 
his  assailant  went  a most  amazing  cropper 
over  his  carcass.  In  another  moment, 
however,  he  was  up,  and  wheeling  round 
to  the  left,  crashed  through  the  bush  down- 
hill toward  the  open  country. 

Instantly  the  whole  place  became  alive 
with  alarming  sounds.  In  every  direc- 
tion troops  of  snorting  buffalo  charged 
through  the  forest,  wild  with  fright,  while 
the  injured  bull  on  the  further  side  of  the 
bush  began  to  bellow  like  a mad  thing.  I 
lay  quite  still  for  a moment,  devoutly 
praying  that  none  of  the  flying  buffalo 
would  come  my  way.  Then,  when  the 
danger  lessened,  I got  on  to  my  feet,  shook 
myself,  and  looked  round.  One  of  my 
boys,  he  who  had  thrown  himself  back- 
ward into  the  bush,  was  already  half-way 
up  a tree;  if  heaven  had  been  at  the  top 
of  it  he  could  not  have  climbed  quicker. 
Gobo  was  lying  close  to  me,  groaning  vig- 
orously, but,  as  I suspected,  quite  unhurt; 
while  from  the  aloe  bush  into  which  Num- 
ber Three  had  bounded  like  a tennis-ball, 
came  a succession  of  the  most  piercing 
yells.  I looked,  and  saw  that  the  unfortu- 
nate fellow  was  in  a very  tight  place.  A 
great  spike  of  aloe  had  run  through  the 
back  of  his  skin  waist-belt,  though  without 
piercing  his  flesh,  in  such  a fashion  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  move,  while 
within  six  feet  of  him  the  injured  buffalo 
bull,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  the 
aggressor,  bellowed  and  ramped  to  get  at 
him,  tearing  at  the  thick  aloes  with  his 
great  horns.  That  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
if  I wished  to  save  the  man’s  life  was 
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account  of  ib.°  post  linn  i con  Id  nor  get  a Having  despatched  this  1>«J  hnek  to  the 
fair  side  shot  for  the  heart.  As  I did  so  1 canip  to  tell  the  beam**  to  come  and  cut 
.saw  thyt  the  rhinoceros  hjulgivtni,  the  hull  thatbuffalo  up.I  bethought  me  that  1 owed 
a irehiojidoos  sw».md  in  ilm  itomiudi.  and  that  vimHX’ero?  a grudge  which  i should 
th»t  the  Sh<X'k  «t  tM:  etnvnihter  bad  put  love  to  jrepdy.  So,  without  say  tug  a word 
hjs:  left  hi  the  hip,  1’  ot  yr  hat  whs  hi  iliijjf.  imnd  to  Gfobo,  w ho  -was 

Atwl  bhd  th<f  huljbt  At r i IcI M th <*  J<1  *t>x* l<l*y I* . pun*  more  thaii  eyer  convinced  that,  Fate 
hrolfe  ;!..  and  knocked  the  htilTaln  down. ,.  walked  about  loose  hi  Wmhbcs  country, 
I kn«ov  that  he  should  not  get  tip  any  sttvi^t;.  I just  fibllowed  ou  his  spoor.  Hd  lM 
H(ix.>  he  Aas  now  injured  fore  and  al't,  crushed  through  the  bush  till  he  J'jiftyiked 
so,  riotwiiUstaudiiig  liis  terriiic  hello  its,  l ' O&'littt'A'gjfcMlft.  Then,  moderating  his 
scrambled  round  to  where  he  was.  Them  pay^  somewhat,  he  had  followed  tlieglude 
he  h»yi  glariug'f<iriou»ijT  arid  ifcafclbg:  ;ajpi.  its  ewtiry  length,  abd  once  more 

the  sot!  '.villi  i»l*  horns  Stepping  up  tO  turned  to  the  right,  through  the  forest, 
within  t wo  yards',  of  him.  I aimed  at  the  .slnming  his  course  for  Hat  open  land  that 
wrtetniK  of  his  huh  ljefsb*3w<«vq  the,  edge  of  the  htish  ahd  the 

let -ci  rack  true,  and  -v< ilh  u thud  hedropped  river.  HavhVg  fiAloyred  him  fora  rculeor 
•Id* so  Fnrthfer,  j foftmf  wjhielf  4uite  on  the. 
and  died,,  ’'f  • ojieft..  -I  took  out.  toy  glasses  and  search-; 

• 'This  lii.h-  mu"..*.  j„,v,,-,g  iMTii  ;-.i  Uni  vied  w(  the  plain.  About  a wile  ahead  was 
to,  f •» ith  tin/ msis:;.i.Oi- ,-•{  i i.-bu.  v’luviuid  something  brown— as  I thought.  Hie  rhl- 
rmy  found  ws  m-f.  ■■  ■ oi  .on  to  ox  m cate  mveros  i ad  van  cod  another  quarter  of  a 
our ..iinfbfrttiiiftte  tinujtanVfin  fVouv  the:  aloe  tnilr  aiid  lo»fe*sitiiiee  uiore— it  was  not  the 
bush  Tide  w*  fdr»r»d A ilnmiy  ;task, ..but  :wii'ittd(!ieyciix!..h.ar.  a big  uritTteajy.  This  w*a 
at  last  fie  wits  drugged.Juiib  unin  jmtal.  puzzling,  hilt  j did  not  like  to  give  it,  up. 
tlnVugh  in  a p.yery  a*id  prayetfiil  baud  use  .1  kiitetv  from  his  spoor  that  lie 

fmtinhaf  mind-  Efc$*  ■ifcrbuit-  vritist,  Jit?  sunu'whfere  ahead.  But.  as  the 

ly  looked  that  wit??* 'lie  stud,  hr  he  ■would  wind  wiki  blowing  straight  f rum  me  tow- 
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ard  the  line  that  he  had  followed,  and  as  a 
rhinoceros  can  smell  you  for  about  a mile, 
it  would  not,  I felt,  be  safe  to  follow  his 
spoor  any  further.  So  I made  a detour 
of  a mile  and  more,  till  I was  nearly  op- 
posite the  ant-heap,  and  then  once  more 
searched  the  plain.  It  was  no  good;  I 
could  see  nothing  of  him,  and  was  about 
to  give  it  up  and  start  after  some  oryx  I 
saw  in  the  distance,  when  suddenly,  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  ant-heap,  and  on  its  further 
side,  I saw  my  rhino  stand  up  in  a patch 
of  grass. 

“Heavens!”  I thought  to  myself,  “lie’s 
off  again.”  But  no;  after  standing  star- 
ing for  a minute  or  two,  he  once  more 
lay  down. 

Now  I found  myself  in  a quandary. 
As  you  know,  a rhinoceros  is  a very  short- 
sighted brute ; indeed,  his  sight  is  as  bad 
as  his  scent  is  good.  Of  this  fact  he  is 
perfectly  aware,  but  he  always  makes  the 
most  of  his  natural  gifts.  For  instance, 
when  he  lies  down  he  invariably  does  so 
with  liis  head  down  wind.  Thus  if  any 
enemy  crosses  his  wind,  he  will  still  be 
able  to  escape  or  attack  him,  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  danger  approaches  up 
wind,  he  will  at  least  have  a chance  of 
seeing  it.  Otherwise  one  might,  by  walk- 
ing delicately,  actually  kick  him  up  like 
a partridge  if  only  the  advance  was  made 
up  wind. 

Well,  the  point  was  how  on  earth  should 
I get  within  shot  of  this  rhinoceros. 
After  much  deliberation  I determined 
to  try  a side  advance,  thinking  that  I 
might  so  get  a shoulder  shot.  Accord- 
ingly we  started  in  a crouching  attitude, 
I first,  Gobo  holding  on  to  my  coat  tails, 
and  the  other  boy  on  to  Gobo’s  moocha. 
I always  adopt  this  plan  when  stalking 
big  game,  for  if  you  follow  any  other  sys- 
tem the  bearers  will  get  out  of  line.  We 
got  to  within  three  hundred  yards  right 
enough,  and  then  the  real  difficulties  be- 
gan. The  grass  had  been  so  closely  eaten 
off  by  game  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
cover.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to 
go  on  our  hands  and  knees,  which  in  my 
case  involved  laying  down  the  eight- 
bore  at  every  step  and  then  lifting  it  up 
again.  However,  I wriggled  along  some- 
how, and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Gobo  and 
his  friend,  no  doubt  everything  would 
have  gone  well.  But  as  you  have,  I dare 
say,  observed,  a native  out  stalking  is  al- 
ways of  that^mind  which  is  supposed  to 

Voiu  i 


actuate  an  ostrich.  So  long  as  his  head 
is  hidden  he  seem£  to  think  that  nothing 
else  can  be  seen.  So  it  was  in  this  in- 
stance : Gobo  and  the  other  boy  crept 
along  on  their  hands  and  toes  with  their 
heads  well  down,  but,  though  unfortu- 
nately I did  not  notice  it  till  too  late, 
bearing  the  fundamental  portions  of  their 
frames  high  in  the  air.  Now  all  animals 
are  quite  as  suspicious  of  this  end  of 
mankind  as  they  are  of  his  face,  and  of 
this  fact  I soon  had  a proof.  Just  when 
we  had  got  within  about  two  hundred 
yards,  and  I was  congratulating  myself 
that  I had  not  had  this  long  crawl,  with 
the  sun  beating  on  the  back  of  my  neck 
like  a furnace,  all  for  nothing,  I heard 
the  hissing  notes  of  the  rhinoceros  birds, 
and  up  flew  four  or  five  of  them  from  the 
brute’s  back,  where  they  had  been  com- 
fortably employed  in  catching  tics.  Now 
this  performance  on  the  part  of  the  birds 
is  to  a rhinoceros  what  the  word  “cave” 
is  to  a school-boy;  it  puts  him  on  the  qui 
vive  at  once.  Before  the  birds  were  well 
in  the  air  I saw  the  grass  stir. 

“Down  you  go!”  I whispered  to  the 
boys,  and  as  I did  so  the  rhinoceros  got 
up  and  glared  suspiciously  around.  But 
he  could  see  nothing;  indeed,  if  we  had 
been  standing  up  I doubt  if  he  would  have 
seen  us  at  that  distance.  So  he  merely 
gave  two  or  three  sniffs,  and  then  lay 
down,  his  head  still  down  wind,  the  birds 
once  more  settling  on  his  back. 

But  it  was  clear  to  me  that  he  was 
sleeping  with  one  eye  open,  and  generally 
in  a suspicious  and  unchristian  frame  of 
mind,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  proceed 
further  on  that  stalk;  so  we  quietly  with- 
drew to  consider  the  position  and  study 
the  ground.  The  results  were  not  satis- 
factory. There  was  absolutely  no  cover 
about  except  the  ant-heap,  which  was 
some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  rhi- 
noceros upon  his  up-wind  side.  I knew 
that  if  I tried  to  stalk  him  in  front  I 
should  fail,  and  so  I should  if  I attempted 
to  do  so  from  the  further  side:  he  or  the 
birds  would  see  me.  So  I came  to  a con- 
clusion : I would  go  to  the  ant-heap,  which 
would  give  him  my  wind,  and  instead  of 
stalking  him  I would  let  him  stalk  me. 

It  was  a bold  step,  and  one  which  I should 
never  advise  a hunter  to  take,  but  some- 
how I felt  as  though  Rhino  and  I must 
play  the  hand  out. 

I explained  my  intentions  to  the  men, 

who  both  held  up  their  hands  in  horror. 
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TitrS? my  Safety  were'  ti  liitle  yards,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  expose 
mdfgnfod,  however,  when  I told  them  Id*  chest,  Amt  be  would  do  nothing  of  the, 
ihsil  l iHu  not-  expoct  them  io  come  V^£U  sort.  So  1 -just  had  W tire  at  Uh  liquid 
mz.  . with  the  J.dTt fomT  arul^kft .cha«cfc, 

Uohn  Vj^athed  A prayer  ; hiight as . of v 

nM  meet  Fate  walking  pbcml,  and  ife  dk  *m«tal  put' its  lm:m  in  |.lm ..‘way  of  Abe 
oihVr  one  fh*eg  rely  trusted  tU$t  rny->pu4k  hfobet,  which  cut.  tlesfo  through  U about  ? 
might  look  my  war  when  the  thrm  inch >5  *;bovV;  the  root  ami  iheo 

•cluvi’gelh.  tociHiorj  they  hath  depaHedtoa,  glanced  off  into  space.  After  ilmt  tlaug3 
place  of  ^nfeiy.  got  rather  serious.  Mv  gun  wm-:  omp- 

' T<diiitg\.my^ight*boi,e  ami  half  a dozen  iy,  and  the  rhinoceros  was  vapid ly  arriv- 
spare  cartridges  hi  iny  pocket,.  I made  u iiiff — so  rapidly  indeed  that  I tyupo  to-  the 
detour. and  reaching  lheuutdi6^  In  r-onelu^iou  that  I had  better  make  way 

ty,  lay  »l»r,vji.  For  a i^ounmt  the  wind  for  him.  Aecorclingly  I Jumped  to  my 
bad" dropped^ puff  feet  and  nin  to  the  right;  hard  M l 
of  air  p.t>:^:«l  ovloj  me  raid  blew  ou  toward  oh\M  go.  A&  I d id  so  1m  umved  foil 
the  );bl»^5ro^r  I vvonder  tiltv  knocked  suy  Frieytdjy  apFb&ajp  it&U, 

tviuit  it  & ihah  sfitftib and  fur  the  second  timer  that  day  wept:  a 
maul  U ifc'ius.  inttly  .or  Im  brea/.h  % l most  .magtii.Beout  wdppcr.  Thtxgav&  me 
have  ^rvyr  been  aide  to  make  out,  but  Tr a J'ew  secoiidsVsian^  anti  I ran  down  w ind 
saw  s<*u)ewhere  the  other  day  ihat  in  iim  —hiy  word,  t did  run.  PrifurtaUaudy, 
dwfe  Otfc  mim  who  i«  vfefkhsg  the  liawcycr,  my  m<xlesfc  retreat  was  observed, 

<Wk$  holds  ?;  little  piece  of  burning  turf  ami  the  rldjKwi^  as'  soon,  as  lie  got lite 
befom  hh  moath,  and  that  if  he  does  this  legs  again,  m%  to  work  to  run  after  me* 
they  ea^^ot  smiell  Mm,  which  looks  m Now  no  nmyou  earth  can  run  as  last  as 
though  it  werv  the  breath.  Well*  what-  mi  irritated  rhinoceros  can  gallop,  and.  I 
ey$k  it m&  that  attiu^ted  h feat-  knew  that  be*  thustibcto  eutch me  up.  But 
teution,  the  rhinoceros  Soon  srnelt  tsie,  having  some  slight  experience  of  this  sort 
and  with  hi  half  a minute  after  iho  puff  of  thing1.  I.  luckily  for  myself,  kept  my 
of  wind  had  passed  he  was  up  aud  Ui.ru-  head,  end  as  I tied  I managed  to  open  my 
fog rmmd  to  get  his  head  up  wind.  There  • viik\  get  lb*  old  cartridges  out*  unci  put 
)m  \&tw4  for  a few  vSmuuU  and  sniffed,  two  fresh  ones  in.  To  do  this  I had  to 
and.  then  he  began  to  move,  first  of  all  at  steady  my  pave  a.  lit  tie,  and  by  the  time 
a trot,  then.  lire  smit  -grew  stronger,  that  I had  snapped  the  ride  to  I heard 
at  a .in rious  g?tiJ op,  On  ho  came,  snort-  him  shorting  and  i\mu'formg  vnt\v 
ing  like  a rmmwiw  engine,  with  tm  .tail  in  a few  of  my  hade,  I sioppnh 

sihdv  straight  up  m tho  mrt  if  he  Imi  and  as  l did  so  rapidly  coeieki  tlm 
sepo  iiedatvn  there,  be  erouldnuf  hw%\'..  and  dewed  touud  ttptm  my  Imol,  . By  this 
made  a hettrr  :Mm,  it  iuulmrncr-  Itim* ^ the  Ui  ^ I ill  i r|  oi>  seven 

vou^  wodh  I can  tell  you;  lying  there  yards  of  no\  hut  luckily  his  head  was 
waiting  for  Ilk  ons faugh t,  for  - ho  .looked  up-  I lifted  the  ride  ami  lived  at  Inin, 
like  a tnounlain  of  Bcsbi  -.-I- ^ was  a snap  shot,  btu  tlic  builet 

bow wt*,  not  to  fire  til!  I eoald  plainly  Jr»m  in  the  ebasi  ivUMn  three  inches  of 
sec  Ills  oye,  for  I.  think  llmt  rulo  alwayH  the  first,  and  .found  its  way  into  bis  lungs, 
girrs  one  flic  right  distance  for  Mg  At  did  not  stop  1dm, . however*  ^0  all  I 
gfifne, .• .: ;S6;  - 1 . * :rl3ff <& •' im'. ib'A .dkii--  eould  do  Va&  to  bound  to  one  sidO,  which 
heap  and  wailed  for  him,  .kneeling..  At  I did  with  a-urpriViog  aeifrity,^ ziul  'm  h% 
Iasi,  wb^ri  he  syas  about  forty  yakte  away%  brushM  past  ihHi  Ihie  other  barrel,  info 
l thui  the  time  had  eome,  and  aim-  his  sic  *, ; > ahi  lOr  him.  The  Vrill 
iti|r .'‘straight  for  the  middle  of  the  ehesk  I passed  > : • shoulder  and  right 

XHdJed  He  fojt  over  On  loins 

'Thud  -went  the  heavy  bullet.*  ami  with  side,  gayo  emr  ?uo^t  awful  srpiral^a  dozen 
a t^moridnns  Snort  over  rolled  the  rhino-  pigs  could  not  have  made  such  a noist— 
cei*o^  beneath  its  shock,  just  like  a ^}iot  and  prompily  dmh  kiM>pU)g  Lis  Wicked 
if  1 Jiad  thdugIjt  iha}i.Aie5;wiis  eyesayide  oj^n  kii  the  time, 
done  ifbr  I for  in  grpHher  A^jtoif  liie.,  I.l>ie.w  J»y  nose,  and  gmng 

second  be  rraQ  up  apff  •; c$tyi fog; ht:  .nie  m rltjtioceiais,  ftatph  bhs;  aoid. ' 

iirml  as  ever,  only  with  bis  head  held  reflected  that  I Imd  had  ^ capital  mom- 
low.  I waited  till  he  was  within  ten  ingvs  ^hoofing 

Co  gle  | ..Mvms'r/ciV'.CHKiM 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FIRST  ROUND. 

After  tliis,  as  it  was  now  mid-day,  and 
I had  killed  enough  meat,  we  march- 
ed back  triumphantly  to  camp,  where  I 
proceeded  to  concoct  a stew  of  buffalo 
beef  and  compressed  vegetables.  When 
this  was  done  we  ate  the  stew,  and  then 
I had  a nap.  About  four  o’clock,  how- 
ever, Gobo  woke  me  up,  and  told  me  that 
the  headman  of  one  of  Wambe's  kraals 
had  arrived  to  see  me.  I ordered  him  to 
be  brought  up,  and  presently  he  came,  a 
little,  wizened,  talkative  old  man,  with  a 
waist-cloth  round  liis  middle, and  a greasy, 
frayed  kaross  made  of  the  skins  of  rock 
rabbits  over  his  shoulders. 

I told  him  to  sit  down,  and  then  abused 
him  roundly.  “What  did  he  mean,”  I 
asked,  “by  disturbing  me  in  this  rude 
way  ? How  did  he  dare  to  cause  a person 
of  my  quality  and  evident  importance  to 
be  awakened  in  order  to  interview  his  en- 
tirely contemptible  self?” 

I spoke  thus  because  I knew  that  it 
would  produce  an  impression  on  him. 
Nobody  except  a really  great  man,  he 
would  argue,  would  dare  to  speak  to  him 
in  that  fashion.  Most  savages  are  des- 
perate bullies  at  heart,  and  look  on  inso- 
lence as  a sign  of  power. 

The  old  man  instantly  collapsed.  He 
was  utterly  overcome,  he  said;  his  heart 
was  split  in  two,  and  well  realized  the  ex- 
tent of  his  misbehavior.  But  the  occa- 
sion was  very  urgent.  He  heard  that  a 
mighty  hunter  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
a beautiful  white  man — how  beautiful  he 
could  not  have  imagined  had  he  not  seen — 
(this  to  me!) — and  he  came  to  beg  his  as- 
sistance. The  truth  was  that  three  bull 
elephants  such  as  no  man  ever  saw  had 
for  years  been  the  terror  of  their  kraal, 
which  was  but  a small  place,  a cattle  kraal 
of  the  great  chief  Wambe’s,  where  they 
lived  to  keep  the  cattle.  And  now  of  late 
these  elephants  had  done  them  much 
damage,  but  last  night  they  had  destroyed 
a whole  patch  of  mealie  land,  and  he 
feared  that  if  they  came  back  they  would 
all  starve  next  season  for  want  of  food. 
Would  the  mighty  white  man  then  be 
pleased  to  come  and  kill  the  elephants? 
It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  do — oh,  most 
easy!  It  was  only  necessary  that  he 
should  hide  himself  in  a tree,  for  there 
was  a fall-moon,  and  then  when  the  ele- 
phants appeared  he  would  speak  to  them 
Digitized  by  GOOQlC 


with  the  gun,  and  they  would  fall  down 
dead,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  their 
troubling. 

Of  course  I hummed  and  hawed  and 
made  a great  favor  of  consenting  to  this 
proposal,  though  really  I was  delight- 
ed to  have  such  a chance.  One  of  the 
conditions  that  I made  was  that  a mes- 
senger should  at  once  be  despatched  to 
Wambe,  whose  kraal  was  two  days’  jour- 
ney from  where  I was,  telling  him  that  I 
proposed  to  come  and  pay  my  respects  to 
him  in  a few  days,  and  to  ask  his  formal 
permission  to  shoot  in  his  country.  Also 
I intimated  that  I was  prepared  to  present 
him  with  “ hongo,”  that  is,  black  mail,  and 
that  I hoped  to  do  a little  trade  with  him 
in  ivory,  of  which  I heard  he  had  a great 
quantity.  This  message  the  old  gentle- 
man promised  to  despatch  at  once,  though 
there  was  something  about  his  manner 
which  showed  me  that  he  was  doubtful  as 
to  how  it  would  be  received.  After  that 
we  struck  our  camp,  and  moved  on  to  the 
kraal,  which  we  reached  about  an  hour 
before  sunset.  This  kraal  was  a collec- 
tion of  huts  surrounded  by  a slight  thorn 
fence ; perhaps  there  were  ten  of  them  in 
all.  It  was  situated  in  a kloof  of  the 
mountain,  with  a rivulet  flowing  down 
it.  The  kloof  was  densely  wooded,  but 
for  some  distance  above  the  kraal  it  was 
free  from  bush,  and  here  on  the  rich  deep 
ground  brought  down  by  the  rivulet  were 
the  cultivated  lands,  in  extent  somewhere 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres.  On 
the  kraal  side  of  these  lands  stood  a single 
hut,  which  served  for  mealie  stores,  which 
at  the  moment  was  used  as  a dwelling- 
place  by  an  old  woman,  the  first  wife  of 
our  friend  the  headman. 

It  appears  that  this  old  lady,  having  had 
some  difference  of  opinion  with  her  hus- 
band about  the  extent  of  authority  allow- 
ed to  a younger  and  more  amiable  wife, 
had  refused  to  dwell  in  the  kraal  any 
more,  and  by  way  of  marking  her  dis- 
pleasure had  taken  up  her  abode  among 
the  mealies.  As  the  issue  will  show,  she 
was,  as  it  happened,  cutting  off  her  nose 
to  spite  her  face. 

Close  by  this  hut  grew  a large  banyan- 
tree.  A glance  at  the  mealie  grounds 
showed  me  that  the  old  headman  had  not 
exaggerated  the  mischief  done  by  the  ele- 
phants to  his  crops,  which  were  now  get- 
ting ripe.  Nearly  half  of  the  entire  patch 
was  destroyed.  The  great  brutes  had  eat- 
en all  they  could,  and  the  rest  they  had 
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trampled  down.  I went  up  to  their  spoor, 
and  started  back  in  amazement.  Never 
had  I seen  such  spoor  before.  It  was 
simply  enormous,  more  especially  that  of 
one  old  bull,  that  had,  so  said  the  natives, 
but  a single  tusk.  One  might  have  used 
any  of  the  footprints  for  a hip  bath. 

Having  taken  stock  of  the  position,  my 
next  step  was  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  fray.  The  three  bulls,  according  to 
the  natives,  had  been  spoored  into  the  dense 
patch  of  bush  above  the  kloof.  Now  it 
seemed  to  me  very  probable  that  they 
would  return  to-night  to  feed  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ripening  mealies.  If  so, 
there  was  a bright  moon,  and  it  struck  me 
that  by  the  exercise  of  a little  ingenuity  I 
might  bag  oue  or  more  of  them  without 
exposing  myself  to  any  risk,  which,  hav- 
ing the  highest  respect  for  the  aggressive 
powers  of  bull  elephants,  was  a great  con- 
sideration to  me.  This,  then,  was  my 
plan:  To  the  right  of  the  huts  as  you 
look  up  the  kloof,  and  commanding  the 
mealie  lands,  stands  the  banyan-tree  that 
I have  mentioned.  Into  that  banyan-tree 
I made  up  my  mind  to  go.  Then,  if  the 
elephants  appeared,  I should  get  a shot  at 
them.  I announced  my  intentions  to  the 
headman  of  the  kraal,  who  was  delighted. 
“Now,”  he  said,  “his  people  might  sleep 
in  peace,  for  while  the  mighty  white  hunt- 
er sat  aloft  like  a spirit  watching  over  the 
welfare  of  his  kraal,  what  was  there  to 
fear  ?” 

I told  him  that  he  was  an  ungrateful 
brute  to  think  of  sleeping  in  peace  while 
I,  perched  like  a wounded  vulture  on  a 
tree,  watched  for  his  welfare  in  wakeful 
sorrow,  and  once  more  he  collapsed,  and 
owned  that  my  words  were  “sharp  but 
just.” 

However,  as  I have  said,  confidence  was 
completely  restored,  and  that  evening  ev- 
erybody in  the  kraal,  including  the  super- 
annuated victim  of  jealousy  in  the  little 
hut  where  the  mealie  cobs  were  stored, 
went  to  bed  with  a sense  of  sweet  security 
from  elephants  and  all  other  animals  that 
prowl  by  night. 

For  my  part,  I pitched  my  camp  below 
the  kraal;  and  then,  having  procured  a 
beam  of  wood  from  the  headman — rather 
a rotten  one,  by-the-way — I set  it  across 
two  boughs  that  ran  out  laterally  from 
the  banyan-tree  at  a height  of  about  twen- 
ty-five feet  from  the  ground,  in  such  fash- 
ion that  I and  another  man  could  sit  upon 
it  with  our  legs  hanging  down,  and  rest 
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our  backs  against  the  bole  of  the  tree. 
This  done,  I went  back  to  the  camp  and 
had  my  supper.  About  nine  o’clock,  half 
an  hour  before  the  moonrise,  I summon- 
ed Gobo — who,  thinking  that  he  had  had 
about  enough  of  the  delights  of  big-game 
hunting  for  that  day,  did  not  altogeth- 
er relish  the  job — and  despite  his  remon- 
strances, gave  him  my  eight-bore  to  carry, 

I having  the  .570  express,  and  set  out  for 
the  tree.  It  was  very  dark,  but  we  found 
it  without  difficulty,  though  climbing  it 
was  a more  complicated  matter.  How- 
ever, at  last  we  got  up,  and  sat  down  like 
two  little  boys  on  a form  that  is  too  high 
for  them,  and  waited.  I did  not  dare  to 
smoke,  because  I remembered  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  feared  that  the  elephants  might 
wind  the  tobacco  if  they  should  come  my 
way,  and  this  made  the  business  more  wea- 
risome. So  I fell  to  thinking,  and  won- 
dering at  the  vastness  of  the  silence. 

At  last  the  moon  came  up,  and  with  it  a 
moaning  wind,  at  the,  breath  of  which  the 
silence  began  to  whisper  mysteriously. 
Lovely  enough,  in  the  new-born  light, 
looked  the  wide  expanse  of  mountain, 
plain,  and  forest,  more  like  some  twilight 
vision  of  a dream,  some  faint  reflections 
from  a fair  world  of  peace  beyond  our 
ken,  than  the  mere  face  of  garish  earth 
made  silvery  soft  with  sleep.  Indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  I was  begin- 
ning to  find  the  log  on  which  I sat  very 
hard,  I should  have  grown  quite  senti- 
mental over  the  beautiful  sight.  But  I 
will  defy  anybody  to  become  sentimental 
when  seated  in  the  damp  on  a very  rough 
beam  of  wood  half-way  up  a tree.  So  I 
merely  made  a mental  note  that  it  was  a 
particularly  lovely  night,  and  turned  my 
attention  to  the  prospect  of  elephants. 
But  no  elephants  came,  and  after  waiting 
for  another  hour  or  so,  I think  that  what 
between  weariness  and  disgust  I must 
have  dropped  into  a gentle  doze.  Present- 
ly I awoke  with  a start.  Gobo,  who  was 
perched  close  to  me,  but  as  far  off  as  the 
beam  would  allow — for  neither  white  man 
nor  black  likes  the  aroma  which  each  vows 
is  the  peculiar  and  disagreeable  property  of 
the  other— was  faintly,  very  faintly,  click- 
ing his  forefinger  against  his  thumb.  I 
knew  by  this  signal — a very  favorite  one 
among  native  hunters  and  gun-bearers— 
that  he  must  have  seen  or  heard  some- 
thing. I looked  at  his  face,  and  saw  that 
he  was  staring  excitedly  toward  the  dim 
edge  of  the  bush  beyond  the  deep  green 
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line  of  mealies.  I stared  too,  and  listened. 
Presently  1 heard  a soft  large  sound,  as 
though  a giant  were  gently  stretching  out 
his  hands  and  pressing  back  the  ears  of 
standing  corn.  Then  came  a pause,  and 
then  out  into  the  open  majestically  stalk- 
ed the  largest  elephant  I ever  saw  or  ever 
shall  see.  Heavens!  what  a monster  he 
was!  and  how  the  moonlight  gleamed 
upon  his  one  splendid  tusk— for  the  other 
was  missing— as  he  stood  among  the  mea- 
lies, gently  moving  his  enormous  ears  to 
and  fro,  and  testing  the  wind  with  his 
trunk!  While  I was  still  marvelling  at 
his  girth,  and  speculating  upon  the  weight 
of  that  huge  tusk,  which  I swore  should 
be  my  tusk  before  very  long,  out  stepped 
a second  bull  and  stood  beside  him.  He 
was  not  quite  so  tall,  but  he  seemed  to  me 
to  be  almost  thicker  set  than  the  first,  and 
even  in  that  light  I could  see  that  both 
his  tusks  were  perfect.  Another  pause, 
and  the  third  emerged.  He  was  shorter 
than  either  of  the  others,  but  higher  in  the 
shoulder  than  No.  2,  and  when  I tell  you 
that,  as  I afterwards  learned  from  actual 
measurement,  the  smallest  of  these  three 
mighty  bulls  measured  twelve  feet  one 
and  a half  inches  at  the  shoulder,  it  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  their  size.  The 
three  formed  into  line,  and  stood  still  fora 
minute,  the  one-tusked  bull  gently  caress- 
ing the  elephant  on  the  left  with  his  trunk. 

Then  they  began  to  feed,  walking  for- 
ward and  slightly  to  the  right  as  they 
gathered  great  bunches  of  the  sweet  mea- 
lies and  thrust  them  into  their  mouths. 
All  this  time  they  were  more  than  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  away  from  me 
(this  I knew  because  I had  placed  the  dis- 
tances from  the  tree  to  various  points)— 
much  too  far  to  allow  of  my  attempting  a 
shot  at  them  in  that  uncertain  light.  They 
fed  in  a semicircle,  gradually  drawing 
round  toward  the  hut,  near  my  tree,  in 
which  the  com  was  stored  and  the  old 
woman  slept. 

This  went  on  for  between  an  hour  and 
an  hour  and  a half,  till  what  between  ex- 
citement and  hope  that  maketh  the  heart 
sick  I got  so  weary  that  I was  actually 
contemplating  a descent  from  the  tree  and 
a moonlight  stalk.  Such  an  act  in  ground 
so  open  would  have  been  that  of  a stark 
staring  lunatic,  and  that  I should  even 
have  been  contemplating  it  will  show  you 
the  condition  of  my  mind.  But  everything 
comes  taliim  who  knows  how  to  wait,  and 
sometimes,  too  to  him  who  doesn't,  and  so 
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at  last  those  elephants,  or  rather  one  of 
them,  came  to  me.  After  they  had  fed 
their  fill,  which  was  a very  large  one,  the 
noble  three  stood  once  more  in  line  some 
seventy  yards  to  the  left  of  the  hut  and  in 
the  edge  of  the  cultivated  lands,  or  in  all 
about  eighty-five  yards  from  where  I was 
perched.  Then  at  last  the  one  with  a 
single  tusk  made  a peculiar  rattling  noise 
in  his  trunk,  just  as  though  he  were  blow- 
ing his  nose,  and  without  more  ado  began 
to  walk  deliberately  toward  the  but  where 
the  old  woman  slept.  I got  my  rifle  ready, 
and  glanced  up  at  the  moon,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  a new  complication  was  loom- 
ing in  the  immediate  future.  I have  said 
that  a wind  rose  with  the  moon.  Well,  the 
wind  brought  rain-clouds  along  its  track. 
Several  light  ones  had  already  for  a little 
while  lessened  the  light,  though  without 
obscuring  it,  and  now  two  more  were  com- 
ing rapidly  up,  both  of  them  very  black 
and  dense.  The  first  cloud  was  small  and 
long,  and  the  one  behind  big  and  broad. 

I remember  noticing  that  the  pair  of  them 
bore  a most  comical  resemblance  to  a dray 
drawn  by  a very  long  raw-boned  horse. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  the  elephant 
got  within  twenty-five  yards  or  so  of  me, 
the  head  of  the  horse-cloud  floated  over 
the  face  of  the  moon,  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  fire.  In  the  faint  twilight 
which  remained,  however,  I could  just 
make  out  the  gray  mass  of  the  great  brute 
still  advancing  toward  the  hut.  Then  the 
light  went  altogether,  and  I had  to  trust 
to  my  ears.  I heard  him  fumbling  with 
his  trunk,  apparently  At  the  roof  of  the 
hut.  Next  came  a sound  as  of  straw  being 
drawn  out,  and  then  for  a little  while  there 
was  complete  silence.  The  cloud  began 
to  pass.  I could  see  the  outline  of  the  el- 
ephant; he  was  standing  with  his  head 
right  over  the  top  of  the  hut.  But  I could 
not  see  his  trunk,  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
was  inside  the  hut . He  had  thrust  it 
right  through  the  roof,  and  attracted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  smell  of  the  mealies,  was 
groping  about  with  it  inside.  It  was  grow- 
ing light  now,  and  I got  my  rifle  ready, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a most  awful 
yell,  and  I saw  the  trunk  reappear,  and  in 
its  mighty  fold  the  old  woman  who  had 
been  sleeping  in  the  hut.  Out  she  came 
through  the  hole  like  a periwinkle  on  the 
point  of  a pin,  still  wrapped  up  in  her 
blanket,  and  her  skinny  legs  and  arras 
stretched  to  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  as  she  did  so,  gave  that  most 
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alarming  screech.  I really  don’t  know 
who  was  the  most  frightened,  she  or  I or 
the  elephant.  At  any  rate,  the  last  was 
considerably  startled ; he  had  been  fishing 
for  mealies— the  old  woman  was  a mere 
accident,  and  one  that  greatly  discomposed 
his  nerves.  He  gave  a sort  of  trumpet, 
and  threw  her  away  from  him  right  in  the 
crown  of  a low  mimosa-tree,  where  she 
stuck, shriekinglike  a metropolitan  engine. 
The  old  bull  lifted  his  tail,  and  flapping 
his  great  ears,  prepared  for  flight.  I put 
up  my  eight-bore,  and  aiming  hastily  at  the 
point  of  his  shoulder  (for  he  was  broadside 
on),  I fired.  The  report  rang  out  like 
thunder,  making  a thousand  echoes  in  the 
quiet  hills.  I saw  him  go  down  all  of  a 
heap,  as  though  he  were  stone-dead.  Then, 
alas ! whether  it  was  the  kick  of  the  heavy 
rifle  or  the  excited  bump  of  that  idiot 
Goto,  or  both  together,  or  merely  an  un- 
happy coincidence,  I do  not  know,  but 
the  rotten  beam  broke,  and  I went  down 
too,  landing  flat  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
upon  a certain  humble  portion  of  the  hu- 
mau  frame.  The  shock  was  so  severe  that 
I felt  as  though  all  my  teeth  were  flying 
through  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  but  al- 
though I sat  slightly  stunned  for  a few 
seconds,  luckily  for  me  I fell  light,  and  was 
not  in  any  way  injured.  Meanwhile  the 
elephant  began  to  scream  with  fear  and 
fury,  and  attracted  by  his  cries,  the  other 
two  came  charging  up.  I felt  for  my  rifle; 
it  was  not  there.  Then  I remembered 
that  I had  rested  it  on  a fork  of  the  bough 
in  older  to  fire,  and  doubtless  there  it  re- 
mained. My  position  now  was  very  un- 
pleasant. I did  not  dare  to  try  and  climb 
the  tree  again,  which,  shaken  as  I was, 
would  have  been  a task  of  some  difficulty, 
because  the  elephants  would  certainly  see 
me,  and  Gobo,  who  had  clung  to  a bough, 
was  still  aloft  with  the  other  rifle.  I could 
not  run,  because  there  was  no  shelter  near. 
Under  these  circumstances  I did  the  only 
thing  feasible — clambered  round  the  trunk 
as  softly  as  possible,  and  keeping  one  eye 
on  the  elephants,  whispered  to  Gobo  to 
bring  down  the  rifle,  and  awaited  the  de- 
velopment of  the  situation.  I knew  that 
if  the  elephants  did  not  see  me,  which, 
luckily,  they  were  too  engaged  to  do,  they 
would  not  smell  me,  for  I was  up  wind. 
Gobo,  however,  either  did  not,  or,  prefer- 
ring the  safety  of  the  tree,  would  not,  hear 
me.  He  said  the  former,  but  I believed 
the  latter,  for  I knew  that  he  was  not 
enough  of  a sportsman  to  really  enjoy 
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shooting  elephants  by  moonlight  in  the 
open.  So  there  I was  behind  my  tree, 
dismayed,  unarmed,  but  highly  interested, 
for  I was  witnessing  a remarkable  per- 
formance. 

When  the  two  other  bulls  arrived,  the 
wounded  elephant  on  the  ground  ceased 
to  scream,  but  began  to  make  a low  moan- 
ing noise  and  gently  touch  the  wound 
near  his  shoulder,  from  which  the  blood 
was  literally  spouting  out.  The  other 
two  seemed  to  understand;  at  any  rate, 
they  did  this:  Kneeling  down  on  either 
side,  they  got  their  trunks  and  tusks  un- 
derneath him,  and,  aided  by  his  own  ef- 
forts, with  one  great  lift  got  him  on  his 
feet.  Then  leaning  against  him  on  cither 
side  to  support  him,  they  marched  off  at 
a walk  in  the  direction  of  the  village.* 
It  was  a pitiful  sight,  and  even  then  it 
made  me  feel  a brute. 

Presently  from  a walk,  as  the  wounded 
elephant  gathered  himself  together  a lit- 
tle, they  broke  into  a trot,  and  after  that 
I could  follow  them  no  longer  with  my 
eyes,  for  the  second  black  cloud  came  up 
over  the  moon  and  put  her  out  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher puts  out  a dip.  I say  with  my 
eyes,  but  my  ears  still  gave  me  a very  fair 
notion  of  what  was  going  on.  When  the 
cloud  came  up  the  three  terrified  animals 
were  heading  directly  for  the  kraal,  prob- 
ably because  the  way  was  open  and  the 
path  easy.  I fancy  that  they  got  confused 
in  the  darkness,  for  when  they  came  to 
the  kraal  fence  they  did  not  turn  aside, 
but  crashed  straight  through  it.  Then 
there  were  ‘‘times,”  as  the  Irish  servant- 
girl  says  in  the  American  book.  Having 
taken  the  fence,  they  thought  that  they 
might  as  well  take  the  huts  also,  so  they 
just  ran  right  over  them.  One  hive- 
shaped hut  was  turned  straight  over  upon 
its  top,  and  when  I arrived  on  the  scene 
the  people  who  had  been  sleeping  there 
were  bumbling  about  inside  like  bees  dis- 
turbed at  night,  while  two  more  were 
crushed  flat,  and  a third  had  all  its  side 
torn  out.  Oddly  enough,  however,  no- 
body was  hurt,  though  several  people  had 
a narrow  escape  of  being  trodden  to  death. 

On  arrival  I found  the  old  headman  in 
a state  painfully  like  that  favored  by 
Greek  art,  dancing  about  in  front  of  his 

* The  Editor  would  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  in  relating  this  incident  Mr.  Quntcrmain  was 
making  himself  interesting  at  the  expense  of  the 
exact  truth,  did  it  not  happen  that  a similar  inci- 
dent baa  come  within  his  own  knowledge.— 
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ruined  abodes  as  vigorously  as  though  he 
had  just  been  stung  by  a scorpion. 

I asked  him  what  ailed  him,  and  he 
burst  out  into  a flood  of  abuse.  He  called 
me  a wizard,  a sham,  a fraud,  a bringer  of 
bad  luck.  I had  promised  to  kill  the  ele- 
phants, and  I had  so  arranged  things  that 
the  elephants  had  nearly  killed  him,  etc. 

This,  still  smarting,  or  rather  aching,  as 
I was  from  that  most  terrific  bump,  was 
too  much  for  my  feelings,  so  I just  made 
a rush  at  my  friend,  and  getting  him  by 
the  ear,  I banged  his  head  against  the 
doorway  of  his  own  hut,  which  was  all 
there  was  left  of  it. 

“You  wicked  old  scoundrel,”  I said, 
“you  dare  to  complain  about  your  own 
trifling  inconveniences,  when  you  gave 
me  a rotten  beam  to  sit  on,  and  thereby 
delivered  me  to  the  fury  of  the  elephant!” 
{bump!  bump ! bump!)  “ when  your  own 
wife”  [bump!)  “has  just  been  dragged 
out  of  her  hut”  (bump!)  “like  a snail 
from  its  shell  and  thrown  by  the  Earth- 
shaker  into  a tree!”  (bump!  bump!). 

“ Mercy,  my  father,  mercy !”  gasped  the 
old  fellow.  “Truly  I have  done  amiss — 
my  heart  tells  me  so.” 

“ I should  hope  it  did,  you  old  villain !” 
(bump!). 

“Mercy!  great  white  man.  I thought 
the  log  was  sound.  But  what  says  the  un- 
equalled chief — is  the  old  woman,  my 
wife,  indeed  dead  ? Ah,  if  she  is  dead,  all 
may  yet  prove  to  have  been  for  the  very 
best;”  and  lie  clasped  his  hands  and  look- 
ed up  piously  to  heaven,  in  which  the 
moon  was  once  more  shining  brightly. 

I let  go  his  ear  and  burst  out  laughing, 
the  whole  scene  and  his  devout  aspira- 
tions for  the  decease  of  the  partner  of  his 
joys,  or  rather  woes,  were  so  intensely  ri- 
diculous. 

“No,  you  old  iniquity,”  I answered; 
“I  left  her  in  the  top  of  a thorn-tree, 
screaming  like  a thousand  blue-jays.  The 
elephant  put  her  there.” 

“Alas!  alas!”  he  said;  “surely  the  back 
of  the  ox  is  shaped  to  the  burden.  Doubt- 
less, inv  father,  she  will  come  down  when 
she  is  tired;”  and  without  troubling  him- 
self further  about  the  matter,  he  began 
to  blow  at  the  smouldering  embers  of  the 
fire. 

And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  she  did  appear 
a few  minutes  later,  considerably  scratch- 
ed and  startled,  but  none  the  worse. 

After  that  I made  my  way  to  my  little 
camp,  which,  fortunately,  the  elephants 


had  not  walked  over,  and  wrapping  my- 
self up  in  a blanket,  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

And  so  ended  my  first  round  with  those 
three  elephants. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LAST  ROUND. 

On  the  morrow  I woke  up  full  of  pain- 
ful recollections,  and  not  without  a cer- 
tain feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Powers 
above  that  I was  there  to  wake  up.  Yes- 
terday had  been  a tempestuous  day,  in- 
deed, what  between  buffalo,  rhinoceros, 
and  elephant,  it  had  been  very  tempestu- 
ous. Having  realized  this  fact,  I next 
bethought  me  of  those  magnificent  tusks, 
and  instantly,  early  as  it  was,  broke  the 
tenth  commandment.  I coveted  my 
neighbor’s  tusks,  if  an  elephant  could  be 
said  to  be  my  neighbor  de  jure , as  cer- 
tainly, so  recently  as  the  previous  night, 
he  had  been  de  facto— a,  much  closer  neigh- 
bor than  I cared  for,  indeed.  Now  when 
you  covet  your  neighbor’s  goods,  the  best 
thing,  if  not  the  most  moral  thing,  to  do 
is  to  enter  his  house  as  a strong  man  arm- 
ed and  take  them.  I was  not  a strong 
man,  but  having  recovered  my  eight-bore, 
I was  armed,  aud  so  was  the  other  strong 
man,  the  elephant  with  the  tusks.  Con- 
sequently I prepared  for  a struggle  to  the 
death.  In  other  words,  I summoned  my 
faithful  retainers,  and  told  them  that  I 
was  now  going  to  follow  those  elephants 
over  the  edge  of  the  world,  if  necessary. 
They  showed  a certain  bashfulness  about 
the  business,  but  they  did  not  gainsay  me, 
because  they  dared  not.  Ever  since  I had 
prepared  with  all  due  solemnity  to  exe- 
cute the  rebellious  Gobo,  they  had  con- 
ceived a great  respect  for  me. 

So  I went  up  t6  bid  adieu  to  the  old 
headman,  whom  I found  alternately  con- 
templating the  ruins  of  his  kraal  and, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  his  last  wife, 
thrashing  the  jealous  lady  who  had  slept 
in  the  mealie  hut,  because  she  was,  as  he 
declared,  the  author  of  all  his  sorrows. 

Leaving  them  to  work  a way  through 
their  domestic  differences,  I levied  a sup- 
ply of  vegetable  food  from  the  kraal  in 
consideration  of  services  rendered,  and 
left  them  with  my  blessing.  I do  not 
know  how  they  settled  matters,  because  I 
have  not  seen  them  since. 

Then  I started  on  the  spoor  of  the  three 
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bulls.  For  a couple  of  miles  or  so  below 
the  kraal,  as  far,  indeed^  as  the  belt  of 
swamp  that  bordered  the  river,  the  ground 
was  at  this  spot  rather  stony,  and  clothed 
with  scattered  bushes.  Rain  had  fallen 
toward  the  daybreak,  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  made 
spooring  a very  difficult  business.  The 
wounded  bull  had  indeed  bled  freely,  but 
the  rain  had  washed  the  blood  olf  the 
leaves  and  grass,  and  the  ground  being 
so  rough  and  hard,  had  not  taken  the 
footmarks  so  clearly  as  was  convenient. 
However,  we  got  along,  though  slowly, 
partly  by  the  spoor,  and  partly  by  care- 
fully lifting  leaves  and  blades  of  grass, 
and  finding  blood  underneath  them,  for 
the  blood  gushing  from  a wounded  ani- 
mal often  falls  upon  their  inner  surfaces, 
and  then,  of  course,  unless  the  rain  is 
very  heavy,  it  is  not  washed  away.  It 
took  us  something  over  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  but 
once  there  our  task  became  much  easier, 
for  the  soft  soil  showed  plentiful  evidences 
of  the  great  brutes’  passage.  Threading  our 
way  through  the  swampy  land,  we  came 
at  last  to  a ford  of  the  river,  and  here  we 
could  see  where  the  poor  wounded  animal 
had  lain  down  in  the  mud  and  water  in 
the  hope  of  easing  himself  of  his  pain, 
and  could  see  also  how  his  two  faithful 
companions  had  assisted  him  to  rise  again. 
We  crossed  the  ford,  and  took  up  the  spoor 
on  the  further  side,  and  followed  it  into 
the  marsh-like  land  beyond.  No  rain  had 
fallen  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
blood  marks  were  consequently  much 
more  frequent. 

All  that  day  we  followed  the  three 
bulls,  now  across  open  plains,  and  now 
through  patches  of  bush.  They  seemed 
to  have  travelled  on  almost  without  stop- 
ping, and  I noticed  that  as  they  went  the 
wounded  bull  got  up  his  strength  a little. 
This  I could  see  from  his  spoor,  which 
had  become  firmer,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  the  other  two  had  given  up  support- 
ing him.  At  last  evening  closed  in,  and 
having  travelled  some  eighteen  miles,  we 
camped,  thoroughly  tired  out. 

Before  dawn  on  the  following  day  we 
were  up,  and  the  first  break  of  light  found 
us  once  more  on  the  spoor.  About  half 
past  five  o’clock  we  reached  the  place 
where  the  elephants  had  fed  and  slept. 
The  two  unwounded  bulls  had  taken  their 
fill,  as  the  condition  of  the  neighboring 
bushes  showed,  but  the  wounded  one  had 


eaten  nothing.  He  had  spent  the  night 
leaning  against  a good-sized  tree,  which 
his  weight  had  pushed  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. They  had  not  long  left  this 
place,  and  could  not  be  very  far  ahead, 
especially  as  the  Avounded  bull  was  now 
again  so  stiff  after  his  night’s  rest  that 
for  the  first  few  miles  the  other  two  had 
been  obliged  to  support  him.  But  ele- 
phants go  very  quick,  even  when  they 
seem  to  be  travelling  slowly,  for  shrub 
and  creepers  that  almost  stop  a man’s 
progress  are  no  hinderance  to  them.  The 
three  had  now  turned  to  the  left,  and 
were  travelling  back  again  in  a semicir- 
cular line  toward  the  mountains,  proba- 
bly with  the  idea  of  working  round  to 
their  old  feeding-grounds  on  the  further 
side  of  the  river. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow 
their  lead,  and  accordingly  we  followed 
with  industry.  Through  all  that  long 
hot  day  did  we  tramp,  passing  quanti- 
ties of  every  sort  of  game,  and  even  com- 
ing across  the  spoor  of  other  elephants. 
But,  in  spite  of  my  men’s  entreaties,  I 
would  not  turn  aside  after  these.  I would 
have  those  mighty  tusks  or  none. 

By  evening  we  were  quite  close  to  our 
game,  probably  within  a quarter  of  a mile, 
but  the  bush  was  dense,  and  we  could  see 
nothing  of  them,  so  once  more  we  had  to 
camp,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  our  luck. 
That  night,  just  after  the  moon  got  up, 
while  I was  sitting  smoking  my  pipe  with 
my  back  against  a tree,  I heard  an  ele- 
phant trumpet,  as  though  something  had 
startled  it,  not  three  hundred  yards  away. 
I was  very  tired,  but  my  curiosity  over- 
came my  weariness,  so,  without  saying  a 
word  to  any  of  my  men,  all  of  whom  were 
asleep,  I took  my  eight-bore  and  a few 
spare  cartridges,  and  steered  toward  the 
sound.  The  game  path  which  we  had 
been  following  all  day  ran  straight  on  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  elephant 
had  trumpeted.  It  was  narrow,  but  well 
trodden,  and  the  light  struck  down  upon  it 
in  a straight  white  line.  I crept  along 
it  cautiously  for  some  two  hundred  yards, 
when  it  suddenly  opened  intoa  most  beau- 
tiful glade  some  hundred  yards  or  more 
in  width,  wherein  tall  grass  grew  and  flat- 
topped  trees  stood  singly.  With  the  cau- 
tion born  of  long  experience  I watched 
for  a few  moments  before  I entered  the 
glade,  and  then  I saw  why  the  elephant 
had  trumpeted.  There  in  the  middle  of  the 
glade  stood  a great  maned  lion.  He  stood 
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quite  still,  making  a soft  purring  noise, 
and  waving  his  tail  to  and  fro.  Present- 
ly the  grass  about  forty  yards  on  the 
hither  side  of  him  gave  a wide  ripple,  and 
a lioness  sprang  out  of  it  like  a flash,  and 
bounded  noiselessly  up  to  the  lion.  Reach- 
ing him,  the  great  cat  halted  suddenly, 
and  rubbed  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 
Then  they  both  began  to  purr  loudly,  so 
loudly  that  I believe  that  one  might  in 
the  stillness  have  heard  them  two  hun- 
dred yards  or  more  away. 

After  a time,  while  I was  still  hesitating 
what  to  do,  either  they  got  a whiff  of  my 
wind,  or  they  wearied  of  standing  still, 
and  determined  to  start  in  search  of  game. 
At  any  rate,  as  though  moved  by  a com- 
mon impulse,  they  suddenly  bounded 
away,  leap  by  leap,  and  vanished  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest  to  the  left.  I waited 
for  a little  while  longer  to  see  if  there 
were  any  more  yellow  skins  about,  and 
seeing  none,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  lions  must  have  frightened  the  ele- 
phants away,  and  that  I had  had  my  stroll 
for  nothing.  But  just  as  I was  turning 
back  I thought  I heard  a bough  break 
upon  the  further  side  of  the  glade,  and, 
rash  as  the  proceeding  was,  I followed 
the  sound.  I crossed  the  glade  as  silent- 
ly as  my  own  shadow.  On  its  further 
side  the  path  went  on.  Albeit  with  many 
fears,  I went  on  too.  The  jungle  growth 
was  so  thick  here  that  it  almost  met  over- 
head, leaving  so  small  a passage  for  the 
light  that  I could  scarcely  see  to  grope  my 
way  along.  Presently,  however,  it  widen- 
ed, and  then  opened  into  a second  glade 
slightly  smaller  than  the  first,  and  there, 
on  the  further  side  of  it,  about  eighty 
yards  from  me,  stood  the  three  enormous 
elephants. 

They  stood  thus:  Immediately  opposite 
and  facing  me  was  the  wounded  one- 
tusked  bull.  He  was  leaning  Ins  bulk 
against  a dead  thorn-tree,  the  only  one  in 
the  place,  and  looked  very  sick  indeed. 
Near  him  stood  the  second  bull,  as  though 
keeping  a watch  over  him.  The  third 
elephant  was  a good  deal  nearer  to  me, 
and  broadside  on.  While  I was  still  star- 
ing at  them  this  elephant  suddenly  walk- 
ed off  and  vanished  down  a path  in  the 
bush  to  the  right. 

There  were  now  two  things  to  be  done: 
either  I could  go  back  to  the  camp,  and 
advance  upon  the  elephants  at  dawn,  or  I 
could  attack  them  at  once.  The  first 
was,  evidently,  by  far  the  wiser  and  safer 
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course.  To  go  for  one  elephant  by  moon- 
light and  single-handed  is  a sufficiently 
rash  proceeding;  to  tackle  three  was  little 
short  of  lunacy.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 

I knew  that  they  would  be  on  the  march 
again  before  daylight,  and  there  might 
come  another  day  of  weary  trudging  be- 
fore I could  catch  them  up,  or  they  might 
escape  me  altogether. 

44  No,”  I thought  to  myself, 44  faint  heart 
never  won  fair  tusk.  I’ll  risk  it,  and  have 
a slap  at  them.  But  how  ?”  I could  not 
advance  across  the  open,  for  they  would 
see  me,  clearly  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
creep  round  in  the  shadow  of  the  bush  and 
try  to  come  upon  them  so.  So  I started. 
Seven  or  eight  minutes  of  careful  stalking 
brought  me  to  the  mouth  of  the  path  down 
which  the  third  elephant  had  walked.  The 
other  two  were  now  about  fifty  yards 
from  me,  and  the  nature  of  the  wall  of 
bush  was  such  that  I could  not  see  howto 
get  nearer  to  them  without  being  discov- 
ered. I hesitated,  and  peeped  down  the 
path  which  the  elephant  had  followed. 
About  five  yards  in,  it  took  a turn  round 
a bush.  I thought  that  I would  just  have 
a look  behind  it,  and  advanced,  expecting 
that  I should  be  able  to  catch  a sight  of 
the  elephant’s  tail. 

As  it  happened, however,  I met  his  trunk 
coming  round  the  corner.  It  is  very  dis- 
concerting to  see  an  elephant’s  trunk  when 
you  expect  to  see  his  tail,  and  for  a mo- 
ment I stood  paralyzed  almost  under  the 
vast  brute’s  head,  for  he  was  not  five  yards 
from  me.  He  too  halted,  having  either 
seen  or  winded  me,  probably  the  latter, 
and  then  threw  up  his  trunk  and  trump- 
eted, preparatory  to  a charge.  I was  in 
for  it  now,  for  I could  not  escape  either  to 
the  right  or  left  on  account  of  the  bush, 
and  I did  not  dare  turn  my  back.  So  I 
did  the  only  thing  that  I could  do,  raised 
the  rifle  and  fired  at  the  black  mass  of  his 
chest.  It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  pick  a 
shot;  I could  only  brown  it,  as  it  were. 

The  shot  rung  out  like  thunder  on  the 
quiet  air,  and  the  elephant  answered  it 
with  a scream,  and  then  dropped  his  trunk, 
and  stood  for  a second  or  two  as  still  as 
though  he  had  been  cut  in  stone.  I con- 
fess that  I lost  my  head — I ought  to  have 
fired  inv  second  barrel,  but  I did  not.  In- 
stead of  doing  so  I rapidly  opened  my 
rifle,  pulled  out  the  old  cartridge  from  the 
rig-lit  barrel  and  replaced  it.  But  before 
I could  snap  the  breech  to,  the  bull  was  at 
me.  I saw  his  great  trunk  fly  up  like  a 
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brown  beam,  and  I waited  no  longer. 
Turning,  I fled  for  dear  life,  and  after  me 
thundered  the  elephant.  Right  into  the 
open  glade  I ran,  and  then,  thank  Heaven, 
just  as  he  was  coming  up  with  me  the  bul- 
let took  effect  on  him.  He  had  been  shot 
right  through  the  heart,  or  lungs,  and 
down  he  fell  with  a crash,  stone-dead. 

But  in  escaping  from  Scylla  I had  run 
into  the  jaws  of  Charybdis.  I heard  the 
elephant  fall, and  glanced  round.  Straight 
in  front  of  me,  and  not  fifteen  paces  away, 
were  the  other  two  bulls.  They  were 
staring  about,  and  at  that  moment  they 
caught  sight  of  me.  Then  they  came,  the 
pair  of  them — came  like  thunder-bolts,  and 
from  different  angles.  I had  only  time  to 
snap  my  rifle  to,  lift  it,  and  fire,  almost  at 
hap-hazard,  at  the  head  of  the  nearest,  the 
unwounded  bull. 

Now  as  you  know,  in  the  case  of  the 
African  elephant,  whose  skull  is  convex, 
and  not  concave  like  that  of  the  Indian, 
this  is  always  a most  risky  and  very  fre- 
quently a perfectly  useless  shot.  The  bul- 
let loses  itself  in  the  masses  of  bone,  that  is 
all.  But  there  is  one  little  vital  place,  and 
should  the  bullet  happen  to  strike  there, 
it  will  follow  the  channel  of  the  nostrils 
— at  least  I suppose  it  is  the  nostrils — and 
reach  the  brain.  And  it  was  what  hap- 
pened in  this  case ; the  ball  struck  the  fa- 
tal spot  in  the  region  of  the  eye  and  trav- 
elled to  the  brain.  Down  came  the  great 
bull  all  of  a heap,  and  rolled  on  to  his 
side  as  dead  as  a stone.  I swung  round 
at  that  instant  to  face  the  third,  the  mon- 
ster bull  with  one  tusk  that  I had  wound- 
ed two  days  before.  He  was  already 
almost  over  me,  and  in  the  dim  moon- 
light seemed  to  tower  above  me  like  a 
house.  I lifted  the  rifle  and  pulled  at 
his  neck.  It  would  not  go  off.  Then,  in 
a flash  as  it  were,  I remembered  that  it 
was  on  the  half-cock.  The  lock  of  this 
barrel  was  a little  weak,  and  a few  days 
before,  in  firing  at  a cow  eland,  the  left 
barrel  had  jarred  off  at  the  shock  of  the 
discharge  of  the  right,  knocking  me  back- 
wards with  the  recoil ; so  after  that  I had 
kept  it  on  the  half-cock  till  I actually 
wanted  to  fire  it. 

I gave  one  desperate  bound  to  the  right, 
and,  my  lame  leg  notwithstanding,  I be- 
lieve that  few  men  could  have  made  a bet- 
ter jump.  At  any  rate  it  was  none  too 
soon,  for  as  I jumped  I felt  the  wind  made 
by  the  tremendous  downward  stroke  of 
the  monsters  trunk.  Then  I ran  for  it. 
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I ran  like  the  wind,  still  keeping  hold 
of  my  gun,  however.  My  idea,  so  far  as 
I could  be  said  to  have  any  fixed  idea,  was 
to  bolt  down  the  pathway  up  which  I had 
come,  like  a rabbit  down  a burrow,  trust- 
ing that  he  would  lose  sight  of  me  in  the 
uncertain  light.  I sped  across  the  glade. 
Fortunately  the  bull,  being  wounded, 
could  not  go  full  speed;  but,  wounded  or 
no,  he  could  go  quite  as  fast  as  I could.  I 
was  unable  to  gain  an  inch,  and  away  we 
went  with  just  about  three  feet  between 
our  separate  extremities.  We  were  at  the 
other  side  now,  and  a glance  served  to 
show  me  that  I had  miscalculated  and 
overshot  the  opening.  To  reach  it  now 
was  hopeless;  I should  have  blundered 
straight  into  the  elephant.  So  I did  the 
only  thing  I could  do:  I swerved  like  a 
coursed  hare,  and  started  off  round  the 
edge  of  the  glade,  seeking  for  some  open- 
ing into  which  I could  plunge.  This  gave 
me  a moment's  start,  for  the  bull  could  not 
turn  as  quickly  as  I could,  and  I made  the 
most  of  it.  But  no  opening  could  I see ; 
the  bush  was  like  a wall.  We  were  speed- 
ing round  the  edge  of  the  glade,  and  the 
elephant  was  coming  up  again.  Now  he 
was  within  about  six  feet,  and  now  as  he 
trumpeted,  or  rather  screamed,  I could 
feel  the  fierce  hot  blast  of  his  breath  strike 
upon  my  head.  Heavens!  how  it  fright- 
ened me ! We  were  three  parts  round  the 
glade  now,  and  about  fifty  yards  ahead 
was  the  single  large  dead  thorn -tree 
against  which  the  bull  had  been  leaning. 

I spurted  for  it;  it  was  my  last  chance  of 
safety.  But,  spurt  as  I would,  it  seemed 
hours  before  I got  there.  Putting  out 
my  right  hand,  I swung  round  the  tree, 
thus  bringing  myself  face  to  face  with  the 
elephant.  I had  not  time  to  lift  the  rifle 
to  fire,  I had  barely  time  to  cock  it  and 
run  sideways  and  backwards,  when  lie  was 
on  to  me.  Crash ! he  came,  striking  the 
tree  full  with  his  forehead.  It  snapped 
like  a carrot  about  forty  inches  from  the 
ground.  Fortunately  I was  clear  of  the 
trunk,  but  one  of  the  dead  branches  struck 
me  on  the  chest  as  it  went  down  and  swept 
me  to  the  ground.  I fell  upon  my  back, 
and  the  elephant  blundered  past  me  as  I 
lay.  More  by  instinct  than  anything 
else  I lifted  the  rifle  with  one  hand  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  It  exploded,  and,  as  I 
afterward  discovered,  the  bullet  struck 
him  in  the  ribs.  But  the  recoil  of  the 
heavy  rifle  held  thus  was  very  severe.  It 

bent  ray  arm  up  and  sent  the  butt  with  a 
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thud  against  the  top  of  my  shoulder  and 
the  side  of  my  neck,  for  the  moment  quite 
paralyzing  me,  and  causing  the  weapon  to 
jump  from  my  grasp.  Meanwhile  the 
bull  was  rushing  on.  He  travelled  for 
some  twenty  paces,  and  then  suddenly  he 
stopped.  Faintly  I reflected  that  he  was 
coming  back  to  finish  me,  but  even  the 
prospect  of  imminent  and  dreadful  death 
could  not  rouse  me  into  action.  I was 
utterly  spent;  I could  not  move. 

Idly,  almost  indifferently,  I watched 
his  movements.  For  a moment  he  stood 
still,  then  he  trumpeted  till  the  welkin 
rang,  and  then  very  slowly,  and  with 
great  dignity,  he  knelt  down.  At  this 
point  I swooned  away. 

When  I came  to  myself  again  I saw 
from  the  moon  that  I must  have  been 
insensible  for  quite  two  hours.  I was 
drenched  with  dew,  and  shivering  all 
over.  At  first  I could  not  think  where 
I was,  when,  on  lifting  my  head,  I saw 
the  outline  of  the  one -tusked  bull  still 
kneeling  some  five -and -twenty  paces 
from  me.  Then  I remembered.  Slowly 
I raised  myself,  and  was  instantly  taken 
with  a violent  sickuess,  the  result  of  over- 
exertion, after  which  I very  nearly  faint- 
ed a second  time.  Presently  I grew  bet- 
ter, and  considered  the  position.  Two 
of  the  elephants  were,  as  I knew,  dead; 
but  how  about  No.  3 ? There  he  knelt  in 
majesty  in  the  lonely  moonlight.  The 
question  was,  was  he  resting,  or  dead  ? I 
got  on  my  hands  and  knees,  loaded  my 
rifle,  and  painfully  crept  a few  paces 
nearer.  I could  see  his  eye  now,  for  the 
moonlight  fell  full  upon  it;  it  was  open, 
and  rather  prominent.  I crouched  and 
watched;  the  eyelid  did  not  move,  nor 
did  the  great  brown  body,  or  the  trunk, 
or  the  ear,  or  the  tail — nothing  moved. 
Then  I knew  that  he  must  be  dead. 

I crept  up  to  him — still  keeping  the  rifle 
well  forward  — and  gave  him  a thump, 
reflecting  as  I did  so  how  very  near  I 
had  been  to  being  ‘thumpee  instead  of 
thumper.’  He  never  stirred;  he  certain- 
ly was  dead,  though  to  this  day  I do  not 
know  if  it  was  my  random  shot  that  kill- 
ed him,  or  if  he  died  from  concussion  of 
the  brain  consequent  upon  the  tremen- 
dous shock  of  his  contact  with  the  tree. 
Anyhow,  there  he  was.  Cold  and  beau- 
tiful he  lay,  or  rather  knelt,  as  the  poet 
neatlj'  puts  it.  Indeed,  I do  not  think 
that  I have  ever  seen  a sight  more  impos- 
ing in  its  way  than  that  mighty  beast 
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crouched  in  majestic  death  and  shone 
upon  by  the  lonely  moon.  While  I stood 
admiring  the  whole  scene,  and  heartily 
congratulating  myself  upon  my  escape,  I 
once  more  began  to  feel  sick.  According- 
ly, without  waiting  to  examine  the  other 
two  bulls,  I staggered  off  back  to  the 
camp,  which  in  due  course  I reached  in 
safety.  Everybody  in  it  was  asleep.  I 
did  not  wake  them,  but,  having  swallow- 
ed a mouthful  of  brandy,  I threw  off  my 
coat  and  shoes,  rolled  myself  up  in  a 
blanket,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  When 
I woke  it  was  already  light,  and  at  first  I 
thought  that,  like  Joseph,  I had  dreamed 
a dream.  At  that  moment,  however,  I 
turned  my  head,  and  quickly  knew  that  it 
was  no  dream,  for  my  neck  and  face  were 
so  stiff  from  the  blow  of  the  butt  end  of 
the  rifle  that  it  was  agony  to  move  them. 

I collapsed  for  a minute  or  two.  Gobo 
and  another  man,  wrapped  up  like  a couple 
of  monks  in  their  blankets,  thinking  that 
I was  still  asleep,  were  crouched  over  a 
little  fire  they  had  made — for  the  morning* 
was  damp  and  chilly — and  holding  sweet 
converse. 

Gobo  said  that  he  was  getting  tired  of 
running  after  elephants  which  they  never 
caught.  Macumazalin  (that  is  myself) 
was  without  doubt  a man  of  parts,  and  of 
some  skill  in  shooting,  but  also  he  was  a 
fool.  None  but  a fool  would  run  so  fast 
and  far  after  elephants  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  catch  when  they  kept  cuttings 
the  spoor  of  fresh  ones.  He  certainly 
was  a fool;  but  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  his  folly,  and  he,  Gobo,  had 
determined  to  put  a stop  to  it.  He  should 
refuse  to  accompany  him  any  further  on 
so  mad  a hunt. 

Yes,  the  otrher  answered,  the  poor  man 
certainly  was  sick  in  his  head,  and  it  was. 
quite  time  that  they  checked  his  folly 
while  they  still  had  a patch  of  skin  left 
upon  their  feet.  Moreover,  he,  for  liis. 
part,  certainly  did  not  like  this  country  of 
Wambe’s,  which  really  was  full  of  ghosts. 
Only  the  last  night  he  had  heard  the- 
spooks  at  work;  they  were  out  shooting; 
at  least  it  sounded  as  though  they  were. 

It  was  very  queer,  but  perhaps  their  luna- 
tic of  a master — 

“Gobo,  you  scoundrel!”  I shouted  out 
at  this  juncture,  sitting  bolt-upright  on 
the  blankets,  “stop  idling  there,  and  make 
me  some  coffee.” 

Up  sprang  Gobo  and  his  friend,  and  in 
half  a moment  were  respectfully  skippings 
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about  in  a manner  that  contrasted  well 
with  the  lordly  contempt  of  their  previous 
conversation.  But  all  the  same  they  were 
in  earnest  in  what  they  said  about  hunt- 
ing the  elephants  any  further,  for  before  I 
had  finished  my  coffee  they  came  to  me 
in  a body,  and  said  that  if  I wanted  to  fol- 
low those  elephants  I must  follow  them 
by  myself,  for  they  would  not  go. 

I argued  with  them,  and  affected  to  be 
much  put  out.  The  elephants  were  close 
at  hand,  1 said;  I was  sure  of  it;  I had 
heard  them  trumpet  in  the  night. 

Yes,  answered  the  men,  mysteriously; 
they  too  had  heard  things  in  the  night — 
things  not  nice  to  hear;  they  had  heard 
the  spooks  out  shooting,  and  no  longer 
would  they  remain  in  a country  so  vilely 
haunted. 

“It  was  nonsense,”  I replied.  “If 
ghosts  went  out  shooting,  surely  they 
would  use  air-guns  and  not  black  pow- 
der, and  one  would  not  hear  an  air-gun. 
Well,  if  they  were  cowards,  and  would 
not  come,  of  course  I could  not  force 
them  to,  but  I would  make  a bargain 
with  them.  They  should  follow  those 
elephants  for  one  half-hour  more,  then,  if 
we  failed  to  come  upon  them,  I would 
abandon  the  pursuit,  and  we  would  go 
straight  to  Wambe,  chief  of  the  Matuku, 
and  give  him  hongo. 

To  this  compromise  the  men  readily 
agreed.  Accordingly  about  half  an  hour 
later  we  struck  our  camp  and  started, and 
notwithstanding  my  aches  and  bruises  I 
do  not  think  that  I ever  felt  in  better 
spirits  in  my  life.  It  is  something  to 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  remember 
that  in  the  dead  of  night  one  has,  single- 
handed,  given  battle  to  and  overthrown 
three  of  the  largest  elephants  in  Africa, 
slaying  them  with  three  bullets.  Such  a 
feat  had  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
done  before,  and  on  that  particular  morn- 
ing I felt  a very  “tall  man  of  my  hands” 
indeed.  The  only  thing  that  I feared  was 
that  should  I ever  come  to  tell  the  story, 
nobody  would  believe  it,  for  when  a 
strange  tale  is  told  by  a hunter,  people 
are  apt  to  think  it  is  necessarily  a lie,  in- 
stead of  being  only  probably  so.* 

* For  the  satisfaction  of  any  who  may  be  so  dis- 
believing as  to  take  this  view  of  Mr.  Quatermain’s 
story,  the  Editor  may  state  that  a gentleman  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted,  and  whose  veracity  he  be- 
lieves to  be  beyond  doubt,  not  long  ago  described 
to  him  how  he  chanced  to  kill  four  African  ele- 
phants with  four  consecutive  bullets.  Two  of  these 
elephants  were  charging  him  simultaneously,  and 
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Well,  we  passed  on,  till,  having  crossed 
the  first  glade  where  I had  seen  the  lions, 
we  reached  the  neck  of  bush  that  separa- 
ted it  from  the  second  glade  where  the 
dead  elephants  were.  And  here  I began 
to  take  elaborate  precautions,  amongst 
others  ordering  Gobo  to  keep  some  yards 
ahead  and  look  out  sharp,  as  I thought 
that  the  elephants  might  be  about.  He 
obeyed  my  instructions  with  a superior 
smile,  and  pushed  ahead.  Presently  I 
saw  him  pull  up  as  though  he  had  been 
shot,  and  begin  to  faintly  snap  his  fin- 
gers. 

“What  is  it?”  I whispered. 

“The  elephant,  the  great  elephant  with 
one  tusk  kneeling  down.” 

I crept  up  beside  him.  There  knelt  the 
bull  as  I had  left  him  last  night,  and  there 
too  lay  the  other  bulls. 

“ Do  these  elephants  sleep  ?”  I whisper- 
ed to  the  astonished  Gobo. 

“Yes,  Macumazahn,  they  sleep.” 

“Nay,  Gobo;  they  are  dead.” 

“Dead?  How  can  they  be  dead?  Who 
killed  them  ?” 

“What  do  people  call  me,  Gobo  ?” 

“They  call  you  Macumazahn.” 

“And  what  does  Macumazahn  mean  ?” 

“It  means  the  man  who  keeps  his  eyes 
open,  the  man  who  gets  up  in  the  night.” 

“Yes,  and  I am  that  man.  Look,  you 
idle,  lazy  cowards.  While  you  slept  last 
night  I rose,  and  alone  I hunted  those 
great  elephants,  and  slew  them  by  the 
moonlight.  To  each  of  them  I gave  one 
bullet  and  only  one,  and  it  fell  dead. 
Look,”  and  I advanced  into  the  glade, 
“here  is  my  spoor,  and  here  is  the  spoor 
of  the  great  bull  charging  after  me,  and 
there  is  the  tree  that  I took  refuge  behind. 
See,  the  elephant  shattered  it  in  his  charge. 
Oh,  you  cowards,  you  who  would  give  up 
the  chase  while  the  blood  spoor  steamed 
beneath  your  nostrils,  see  what  I did 
single-handed  while  you  slept,  and  be 
ashamed.” 

“ Ow,”  said  the  man — “ ou.  Koos,  koos 
y umcool  1”  (chief,  mighty  chief) ; and  then 
they  held  their  tongues,  and  going  up  to 
the  three  dead  beasts,  gazed  upon  them  in 
silence. 

But  after  that  those  men  looked  upon 
me  with  awe  as  being  almost  more  than 
mortal.  No  mere  man,  they  said,  could 
have  slain  those  three  elephants  alone  in 

out  of  the  four,  three  were  killed  with  the  head 
shot,  a very  uncommon  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
African  elephant. — Editor. 
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the  night-time.  I never  had  any  further 
trouble  with  them.  I believe  that  if  I 
had  told  them  to  jump  over  a precipice 
and  that  they  would  take  no  harm,  they 
would  have  believed  me. 

Well, I went  up  and  examined  the  bulls. 
Such  tusks  as  they  had  I never  saw  and 
never  shall  see  again.  It  took  us  all  day 
to  cut  them  out,  and  when  they  reached 
Delagoa  Bay,  as  they  did  ultimately, 
though  not  in  my  keeping,  the  single  tusk 
of  the  big  bull  scaled  160  pounds,  and  the 
four  other  tusks  averaged  99^  pounds— a 
most  wonderful,  indeed  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented, lot  of  ivory.*  Unfortunately  I 
was  forced  to  saw  the  big  tusk  in  two, 
otherwise  we  could  not  have  carried  it. 

“Oh,  Quatermain,  you  barbarian!”  I 
broke  in  here,  “the  idea  of  spoiling  such 
a tusk!  Why,  I would  have  kept  it  whole 
if  I had  been  obliged  to  drag  it  myself.” 

“Oh  yes,  young  man,”  he  answered, 
“it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  like 
that,  but  if  you  had  found  yourself  in  the 
position  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  oc- 
cupy a few  hours  afterwards,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  you  would  have  thrown  the  tusks 
away  altogether  and  taken  to  your  heels.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Good,  “so  that  isn’t  the  end 
of  the  yarn  ? A very  good  yarn,  Quater- 
main, by-the-way ; I couldn’t  have  made 
up  a better  one  myself.” 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  Good  se- 
verely, for  it  irritated  him  to  be  chaffed 
about  his  stories. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Good. 
I don’t  see  that  there  is  any  comparison 
between  a true  story  of  adventure  and 
the  preposterous  tales  which  you  invent 
about  ibex  hanging  by  their  horns.  No, 
it  is  not  the  end  of  the  story;  the  most  ex- 
citing part  is  to  come.  But  I have  talked 
enough  for  to-night;  and  if  you  go  on  in 
that  way,  Good,  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore I begin  again.” 

“Sorry  I spoke,  I’m  sure,” said  Good, 
humbly.  “ Let’s  have  a split  to  show  that 
there  is  no  ill  feeling.”  And  they  did. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  MAIWA. 

On  the  following  evening  we  once  more 
dined  together,  and  Quatermain,  after 
some  pressure,  for  Good’s  remark  still 

* The  largest  elephant  tusk  of  which  the  Editor  has 
any  certain  knowledge  scaled  150  pounds. — Editor. 
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rankled  in  his  breast,  was  persuaded  to 
continue  his  story. — 

At  last  (he  went  on),  a few  minutes 
before  sunset,  the  task  was  finished.  We 
had  labored  at  it  all  day,  stopping  only 
once  for  dinner,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
hew  out  five  such  tusks  as  those  which  now 
lay  before  me  in  a white  and  gleaming 
line.  It  was  a dinner  worth  eating,  too,  I 
can  tell  you,  for  we  dined  off  the  heart  of 
the  great  one-tusked  bull,  which  was  so 
big  that  the  man  whom  I sent  inside  the 
elephant  to  look  for  his  heart  had  to  re- 
move it  in  two  pieces.  We  cut  it  into 
slices  and  fried  it  with  fat,  and  I nev- 
er tasted  heart  to  equal  it,  for  the  meat 
seemed  to  melt  in  one’s  mouth*  By-the- 
way,  I examined  the  jaw  of  the  elephant; 
it  never  had  but  one  tusk ; the  other  had 
not  been  broken  off,  nor  was  it  present  in 
a rudimentary  form. 

Well,  there  lay  the  five  beauties,  or 
rather  four  of  them,  for  Gobo  and  anoth- 
er man  were  engaged  in  sawing  the  grand 
one  in  two.  I had  at  last,  with  many 
sighs,  ordered  them  to  do  this,  but  not  un- 
til I had  by  practical  experiment  proved 
that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  in  any 
other  way.  One  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
of  solid  ivory,  or  rather  more  in  its  green 
state,  is  too  great  a weight  for  two  men  to 
carry  for  long  across  a broken  country. 

I sat  watching  the  job  and  smoking  the 
pipe  of  contentment,  when  suddenly  tha 
bush  opened,  and  a very  handsome  and 
dignified  native  girl,  apparently  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  stood  before  me,  car- 
rying a basket  of  green  mealies  upon  her 
head. 

Although  I was  rather  surprised  to  see 
a native  girl  in  such  a wild  spot,  and,  so 
far  as  I knew,  a long  way  from  any  kraal, 
the  matter  did  not  attract  my  particular 
notice ; I merely  called  to  one  of  the  men 
and  told  him  to  bargain  with  the  woman 
for  the  mealies,  and  ask  her  if  there  were 
any  more  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood. 
Then  I turned  my  head  and  continued  to 
superintend  the  cutting  of  the  tusk.  Pre- 
sently a shadow  fell  upon  me.  I looked 
up,  and  saw  that  the  girl  was  standing  be- 
fore me,  the  basket  of  mealies  still  on  her 
head. 

“Mareme,  mareme,”  she  said,  gently 
clapping  her  hands  together.  The  word 
mareme  among  these  Matuku  (though  she 
was  no  Matuku)  answers  to  the  Zulu 
“koos,”  and  the  clapping  of  hands  is  a 
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“Ah!”  said  the  girl  (whose  name,  by- 
the-way,  was  Maiwa),  speaking  beneath 
her  breath ; “read  the  signs,  white  man.” 

Without  answering  her  I continued  to 
stare  at  the  leaf.  It  had  been  scratched, 
or  rather  written  upon,  with  something 
sharp,  such  as  a nail,  and  wherever  this 
instrument  had  touched  it  the  acid  juice 
oozing  through  the  outer  skin  had  turned 
a rusty  blood-color.  Presently  I found 
the  beginning  of  the  scrawl,  and  read  this, 
written  in  English,  and  covering  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  and  of  two  others  that 
were  in  the  basket: 

“ I hear  that  a white  man  is  hunting  in 
the  Matuku  country.  This  is  to  warn  him 
to  fly  over  the  mountain  to  Nala.  Wain  be 
* sends  an  Impi  at  daybreak  to  eat  him  up 
because  he  has  hunted  before  bringing 
hongo.  For  God’s  sake,  whoever  you 
are,  try  to  help  me!  I have  been  the 
slave  of  this  devil  Wambe  for  nearly  sev- 
en years,  and  am  beaten  and  tortured  con- 
tinually. He  murdered  all  the  rest  of  us, 
but  kept  me  because  I could  work  iron. 
Maiwa,  his  wife,  takes  this ; she  is  flying  to 
Nala,  her  father,  because  Wambe  killed 
her  child.  Try  and  get  Nala  to  attack 
Wambe.  Maiwa  can  guide  them  over  the 
mountain.  You  won’t  come  for  nothing, 
for  the  stockade  of  Wambe’s  private  kraal 
is  made  of  elephants’  tusks.  For  God’s 
sake  don’t  desert  me,  or  I shall  kill  my- 
self! I can  bear  this  no  longer. 

John  Every.” 


“ Great  Heavens!”  I gasped.  “Every — 
why,  it  must  be  my  old  friend !”  The  girl, 
or  rather  the  woman,  Maiwa,  pointed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  where  there  was 
some  more  writing.  It  ran  thus : “ I have 
just  heard  that  the  white  man  is  called 
Macumazahn.  If  so,  it  must  be  my  old 
friend  Quatermain.  Pray  God  it  is,  for  I 
know  he  won’t  desert  an  old  chum  in  such 
a fix  as  I am.  It  isn’t  that  I’m  afraid  of 
dying;  I don’t  care  if  I die;  but  I want  to 
get  a chance  at  Wambe  first.” 

“No,  old  boy,”  thought  I to  myself,  “it 
isn’t  likely  that  I am  going  to  leave  you 
there  while  there  is  a chance  of  getting 
you  out.  I have  played  fox  before  now — 
there's  still  a double  or  two  left  in  me.  I 
must  make  a plan,  that’s  all.  And  then 
there’s  that  stockade  of  tusks.  I am  not 
going  to  leave  that  either.”  Then  I spoke 
to  the  woman. 

“ You  are  called  Maiwa  ?” 
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“It  is  so.” 

“You  are  the  daughter  of  Nala  and  the 
wife  of  Wambe?” 

“It  is  so.” 

“You  fly  from  Wambe  to  Nala?” 

“Ido.” 

“ Why  do  you  fly  ? Stay,  I would  give 
an  order,”  and  calling  to  Gobo,  I ordered 
him  to  get  the  men  ready  for  instant  de- 
parture. The  woman,  who,  as  I have  said, 
was  quite  young  and  very  handsome,  put 
her  hand  into  a kind  of  little  pouch  made 
of  antelope  hide  which  she  wore  fastened 
round  the  waist,  and  to  my  horror  drew 
from  it  the  withered  hand  of  a child  which 
had  evidently  been  carefully  dried  in  the 
smoke. 

“I  fly  for  this  cause,”  she  answered, 
holding  the  poor  little  hand  toward  me. 
“See,  now,  I bore  a child.  Wambe  was 
its  father,  and  for  eighteen  months  the 
child  lived,  and  I loved  it.  But  Wambe 
loves  not  his  children;  he  kills  them  all; 
he  fears  lest  they  should  grow  up  to  slay 
one  so  wicked;  and  he  would  have  killed 
this  child  also,  but  I begged  its  life.  One 
day  some  soldiers  passing  the  hut  saw  the 
child  and  saluted  him,  calling  him  the 
‘ chief  who  soon  shall  be.’  Wambe  heard, 
and  was  mad.  He  smote  the  babe,  and  it 
wept.  Then  he  said  that  it  should  weep 
for  good  cause.  Among  the  things  that 
he  had  stolen  from  the  white  men  whom 
he  slew  is  a trap  that  will  hold  lions.  So 
strong  is  the  trap  that  four  men  must 
stand  on  it,  two  on  either  side,  before  it  can 
be  opened.” 

Here  old  Quatermain  broke  off  sudden- 
ly. “Look  here,  you  fellows,”  he  said,  “I 
can’t  bear  to  go  on  with  this  part  of  the 
story,  because  I never  could  stand  either 
seeing  or  talking  of  the  sufferings  of  chil-  . 
dren.  You  can  guess  what  that  devil  did 
and  what  the  poor  mother  was  forced  to 
witness.  Would  you  believe  it,  she  told 
me  the  tale  without  a tremor,  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way.  Only  I noticed  that 
her  eyelid  quivered  all  the  time.” 

“Well,”  I said,  as  unconcernedly  as 
though  I had  been  talking  of  the  death  of 
a lamb,  though  inwardly  I was  sick  with 
horror  and  boiling  with  rage,  “ and  what 
do  you  mean  to  do  about  the  matter, 
Maiwa,  wife  of  Wambe  ?” 

“I  mean  to  do  this,  white  man,”  she 
answered,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
height  and  speaking  in  tones  as  hard  as 
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steel  and  as  cool  as  ice.  “I mean  to  work  myself  I guessed  that  thou  wouldst  be 
and  work  and  work,  to  bring  this  to  pass,  nigher  to  the  mountain,  and  came  this 
and  to  bring  that  to  pass,  until  at  length  way,  and  found  thee.  To-morrow  at  the 
it  comes  to  pass  that  with  these  living  daybreak  will  the  slayers  be  here.” 
eyes  I behold  Wambe  dying  the  death  “Very  possibly,”  I thought  to  myself; 
that  he  gave  to  his  child  and  my  child.”  “but  they  won’t  find  Macumazahn.  I 
41  Well  said,”  I answered.  have  half  a mind  to  put  some  strychnine 

“Ay,  well  said,  Macumazahn;  well  into  the  carcasses  of  those  elephants  for 
said,  and  not  easily  forgotten.  Who  their  especial  benefit,  though.”  I knew 
could  forget— oh,  who  could  forget  ? See  that  they  would  stop  to  eat  the  elephants, 
where  this  dead  hand  rests  against  my  as  indeed  they  did,  to  our  great  gain,  but 
side;  so  once  it  rested  when  alive.  And  I abandoned  the  idea  of  poisoning  them, 
now,  though  it  is  dead,  now  every  night  because  I was  rather  short  of  strychnine, 
it  creeps  from  its  nest,  and  strokes  my 

hair,  and  clasps  my  fingers  in  its  tiny  “Or  because  you  did  not  like  to  play 
palm.  Every  night  it  does  this,  fearing  the  trick,  Quatermain,”  I suggested,  with 
lest  I should  forget.  Oh,  my  child!  my  a laugh. 

child!  ,ten  days  ago  I held  thee  to  my  “I  said  because  I had  not  enough 
breast,  and  now  this  alone  remains  of  strychnine.  It  would  take  a great  deal 
thee!”  and  she  kissed  the  dead  hand  and  of  strychnine  to  effectually  poison  three 
shivered,  but  never  a tear  did  she  weep,  elephants,”  answered  the  old  gentleman, 
“See  now,”  she  went  on,  “the  white  man,  testily. 

the  prisoner  at  Wambe’s  kraal,  he  was  I said  nothing  further,  but  I smiled, 
kind  to  me.  He  loved  the  child  that  is  knowing  that  old  Allan  could  never  have 
dead ; yes,  he  wept  when  its  father  slew  resorted  to  such  an  artifice,  however  se- 
it,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  told  vere  his  strait.  But  that  was  his  way; 
Wambe,  my  husband — ah,  yes,  my  lius-  he  always  made  himself  out  to  be  a most 
band ! — that  which  he  is.  He,  too,  it  was  unmerciful  person, 
who  made  a plan.  He  said  to  me,  ‘Go, 

Maiwa,  after  the  custom  of  thy  people,  go  Well  (he  went  on),  at  that  moment 
purify  thyself  in  the  bush  alone,  having  Gobo  came  up,  and  announced  that  we 
touched  a dead  one.  Say  to  Wambe  thou  were  ready  to  march.  “I  am  glad  that 
goest  to  purify  thyself  alone  for  fifteen  you  are  ready,”  I said;  “because  if  you 
days,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  peo-  don’t  march,  and  march  quick,  you  will 
pie.  Then  fly  to  thy  father,  Nala,  and  never  march  again,  that  is  all.  Wambe 
stir  him  up  to  war  against  Wambe  for  has  an  Impi  out  to  kill  us,  and  it  will  be 
the  sake  of  the  child  that  is  dead.’  This  here  presently.” 

then  he  said,  and  his  words  seemed  good  Gobo  turned  positively  green,  and  his 
to  me,  and  that  same  night  ere  I left  to  knees  knocked  together.  “Ah,  what  did 
purify  myself  came  news  that  a white  I say?”  he  exclaimed.  “Fate  walks  about 
man  hunted  in  the  country,  and  Wambe,  loose  in  Wambe’s  country.” 
being  mad  with  drink,  grew  very  wrath,  “Very  good;  now  all  you  have  got  to 
and  gave  orders  that  an  Impi  should  be  do  is  to  walk  a little  quicker  than  he  does, 
gathered  to  slay  the  white  man  and  his  No,  no;  you  don’t  leave  those  elephant 
people,  and  seize  his  goods.  Then  did  the  tusks  behind.  I am  not  going  to  part 
‘Smiter  of  Iron’  [Every]  write  the  mes-  with  them,  I can  tell  you.” 
sage  on  the  green  leaves,  and  bkl  me  seek  Gobo  said  no  more,  but  hastily  directed 
thee  out  and  show  forth  the  matter,  that  the  men  to  take  up  their  loads,  and  then 
thou  mightest  save  thyself  by  flight;  and  asked  which  way  we  were  to  run. 
behold,  this  thing  have  I done,  Macuma-  “Ah,”  I said  to  Maiwa,  “which  way?” 
zahn,  the  hunter,  the  Slayer  of  Elephants.”  “There,”  she  answered,  pointing  tow- 

“Ah,”  I said,  “I  thank  thee.  And  ard  the  great  mountain  spur  which 
how  many  men  be  there  in  the  Impi  of  towered  up  into  the  sky  some  forty  miles 
Wambe?”  away,  separating  the  territories  of  Nala 


“A  hundred  of  men  and  half  a hun- 
dred.” 

“And  where  is  the  Impi  ?” 

“There  to  the  north.  It  follows  on 


thy  spoor.  I saw  it  pass  yesterday,  but 

D Vol.  LXX^S-0%.  ^ 


and  Wambe.  “There,  below  that  small 
peak,  is  one  place  where  men  may  pass, 
and  one  only.  Also,  it  can  easily  be 
blocked  from  above.  If  men  pass  not 
there,  then  must  they  go  round  the  great 
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peak  of  the  mountain,  two  days’  journey 
and  half  a day.” 

“And  how  far  is  the  peak  from  us?” 

“All  to-night  shall  you  walk  and  all 
to-morrow,  and  if  you  walk  fast,  at  sunset 
shall  you  stand  on  the  peak.” 

I whistled,  for  that  meant  a five-and- 
forty  miles'  trudge  without  sleep.  Then 
I called  to  the  men  to  take  each  of  them 
as  much  cooked  elephant's  meat  as  he 
could  conveniently  carry.  I did  the  same 
myself,  and  forced  the  woman  Maiwa  to 
eat  some  as  we  went.  This  I did  with 
difficulty,  for  at  that  time  she  seemed 
neither  to  sleep  nor  eat  nor  rest,  so  fierce- 
ly was  she  set  on  vengeance. 

Then  we  started,  Maiwa  guiding  us. 
After  going  for  some  half-hour  over  grad- 
ually rising  ground  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  further  edge  of  a great  bush-clad 
depression,  something  like  the  bottom  of 
a lake.  This  depression  through  which 
we  had  been  travelling  was  to  a very 
great  extent  covered  with  bush;  indeed, 
almost  altogether  so,  except  where  it  was 
pitted  with  glades  such  as  that  wherein  I 
had  shot  the  elephants. 

At  the  top  of  this  slope  Maiwa  halted, 
and  putting  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  look- 
ed back.  Presently  she  touched  me  on 
the  arm,  and  pointed  over  the  sea  of  for- 
est toward  a comparatively  vacant  space 
of  country  some  six  or  seven  miles  away. 
I looked,  and  suddenly  I saw  something 
flash  in  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
A pause,  and  then  another  quick  flash. 

“What  is  it  ?”  I asked. 

“ It  is  the  spears  of  Wambe’s  Impi,  and 
they  travel  fast,”  she  answered,  coolly. 

I suppose  that  my  face  showed  how  lit- 
tle I liked  the  news,  for  she  went  on: 

“ Fear  not ; they  will  stay  to  feast  upon 
the  elephants;  and  while  they  feast  we 
shall  journey.  We  may  yet  escape.” 

After  that  we  turned  and  pushed  on 
again,  till  at  length  it  grew  so  dark  that 
we  had  to  wait  for  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
which  lost  us  time,  though  it  gave  us 
rest.  Fortunately  none  of  the  men  had 
seen  that  ominous  flashing  of  the  spears; 
if  they  had,  I doubt  if  I could  have  kept 
control  of  them.  As  it  was,  they  trav- 
elled faster  than  I had  ever  known  loaded 
natives  go  before,  so  thorough-paced  was 
their  desire  to  see  the  last  of  Wambes 
country.  I,  however,  took  the  precau- 
tion to  march  last  of  all,  fearing  lest  they 
should  throw  away  their  loads  to  lighten 
themselves,  or,  worse  still,  the  tusks;  for 


these  kind  of  fellows  would  be  capable  of 
throwing  anything  away  if  their  own 
skins  were  at  stake.  If  the  pious  ^Eneas, 
whose  story  you  were  reading  to  me  the 
other  night,  had  been  a mongrel  Delagoa 
Bay  native,  Anchises  would  have  had  a 
poor  chance  of  getting  out  of  Troy — that 
is,  if  he  was  known  to  have  already  made 
a satisfactory  will. 

At  moonrise  we  started  on  again, 
and  with  short  occasional  halts  travelled 
till  dawn,  when  we  were  forced  to  rest 
and  eat.  Starting  once  more,  about  half 
past  five,  we  crossed  the  river  at  noon. 
Then  began  the  long  toilsome  ascent 
through  thick  bush,  the  same  in  which  I 
shot  the  bull  buffalo,  only  some  twenty 
miles  to  the  west  of  that  spot,  apd  not 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  on  the  hither 
side  of  Wambe's  kraal.  There  were  six 
or  seven  miles  of  this  dense  bush,  and 
hard  work  it  was  to  get  through  it.  Next 
came  a belt  of  scattered  forest,  which  was 
easier  to  pass,  though  in  revenge  the 
ground  was  steeper.  This  was  about  two 
miles  wide,  and  we  passed  it  by  about 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Above  this  scat- 
tered bush  lay  a long  steep  slope  of  boul- 
der-strewn ground,  which  ran  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  little  peak,  some  three  miles 
away.  As  foot-sore  and  weary  we  emerged 
on  to  this  inhospitable  plain,  some  of  the 
men,  looking  round,  caught  sight  of  the 
spears  of  Wambe's  Impi  coming  rapidly 
along  not  more  than  a mile  behind  us. 

At  first  there  was  a panic,  and  the  bear- 
ers tried  to  throw  off  their  loads  and  run, 
but  I harangued  them,  calling  out  to  them 
that  I would  certainly  shoot  the  first  man 
who  did  so,  and  that  if  they  would  but 
trust  in  me  I would  bring  them  through  the 
mess.  Now  ever  since  I had  killed  those 
three  elephants  single-handed  I had  gain- 
ed great  influence  over  these  men,  and  they 
listened  to  me.  So  off  we  went  as  hard 
as  ever  we  could  go:  the  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  would  not  have  been  in  it 
with  us.  We  made  the  boulders  burn,  as 
a Frenchman  would  say.  When  we  had 
done  about  a mile,  the  spears  began  to 
emerge  from  the  belt  of  scattered  bush, 
and  the  whoop  of  their  bearers  as  they 
viewed  us  broke  upon  our  ears.  Quick 
as  our  pace  had  been  before,  it  grew  much 
quicker  now,  for  terror  lent  wings  to  my 
gallant  crew.  But  they  were  sorely  tired, 
and  the  loads  were  heavy,  so  that  run,  or 
rather  climb,  as  we  would,  Wambe's  sol- 
diers, a scrubby-looking  lot  of  men  with 
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• big  spears,  small  shields,  but  without 
plumes,  climbed  considerably  faster.  The 
last  mile  of  that  pleasing  chase  was  like  a 
fox-hunt,  we  being  the  fox,  and  always  in 
view.  What  astonished  me  was  the  ex- 
traordinary endurance  and  activity  shown 
by  Maiwa.  She  never  even  flagged.  I 
think  that  girl’s  muscles  must  have  been 
made  of  iron,  or  perhaps  it  was  the 
strength  of  her  will  that  supported  her. 
At  any  rate  she  reached  the  foot  of  the 
peak  second,  poor  Gobo,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent hand  at  running  away,  being 
first. 

Presently  I came  panting  up,  and 
glanced  at  the  ascent.  Before  us  was  a 
wall  of  rock  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  upon  which  the  strata 
were  so  laid  as  to  form  a series  of  pro- 
jections sufficiently  resembling  steps  to 
make  the  ascent,  comparatively  speaking, 
easy,  except  at  one  spot,  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  climb  over  a projecting  angle 
of  cliff  and  bear  a little  to  the  left.  It 
was  not  a really  difficult  place,  but  what 
made  it  awkward  was  that  immediately 
beneath  this  projection  was  a deep  fissure 
or  donga,  on  the  brink  of  which  we  now 
stood,  originally  dug  out,  no  doubt,  by 
the  rusli  of  water  from  the  peak  and  cliff. 
This  gulf  beneath  would  at  the  critical 
point  be  trying  to  the  nerves  of  a weak- 
headed  climber,  and  so  it  proved  in  the 
result.  After  the  projecting  angle  was 
passed,  the  remainder  of  the  ascent  was 
very  simple.  At  the  summit,  however, 
the  brow  of  the  cliff  hung  over,  and  was 
pierced  by  a single  narrow  path  cut 
through  it  by  water  in  such  fashion  that 
a single  boulder  rolled  into  it  at  the  top 
would  make  the  cliff  quite  impassable  to 
people  without  ropes. 

Wambe’s  soldiers  were  at  this  moment 
about  a thousand  yards  from  us,  so  it  was 
evident  that  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  I 
at  once  ordered  the  men  to  commence  the 
ascent,  the  girl  Maiwa,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  pass,  going  first  to  show  them 
the  way.  Accordingly  they  began  to 
mount  with  alacrity,  pushing  and  lifting 
their  loads  in  front  of  them.  When  the 
first  of  them,  led  by  Maiwa,  reached  the 
projecting  angle,  they  put  down  their 
loads  upon  a ledge  of  rock  and  clamber- 
ed over.  Once  up,  by  going  on  their 
stomachs  on  a boulder  they  could  reach 
the  loads  which  were  held  up  to  them  by 
the  men  beneath,  and  in  this  way  drag 
them  up  over  the  awkward  place,  whence 
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they  were  easily  carried  to  the  top.  But 
all  of  this  took  time,  and  meanwhile  the 
soldiers  were  coming  up  fast,  screaming 
and  brandishing  their  big  spears.  They 
were  now  within  about  four  hundred 
yards,  and  several  loads,  together  with  all 
the  tusks,  had  yet  to  be  got  over  the  rock. 

I was  still  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff,  shouting  out  directions  to  the  men 
above,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
soon  be  time  to  move.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  I thought  that  it  might  be  well 
to  try  and  produce  a moral  effect  upon 
the  advancing  enemy.  In  my  hand  I 
held  a Winchester  repeating  carbine,  but 
the  distance  was  too  great  for  me  to  use 
it  with  effect,  so  I turned  to  Gobo,  who 
was  shivering  with  terror  at  my  side,  and 
handing  him  the  carbine,  took  from  him 
my  express.  The  enemy  was  now  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  and 
the  express  was  only  sighted  to  three 
hundred.  Still  I knew  that  it  could  be 
trusted  for  the  extra  fifty  yards.  Run- 
ning in  front  of  Wambe’s  soldiers  were 
two  men — captains,  I suppose — one  of 
them  very  tall.  I put  up  the  three-hun- 
dred-yard flap,  and  sitting  down  with  my 
back  against  the  rock, I drew  a long  breath 
to  steady  myself,  and  covered  the  tall  man, 
giving  him  a full  sight.  Feeling  that  I 
was  on  him,  I pulled,  and  before  the 
sound  of  the  striking  bullet  could  reach 
my  ears  I saw  the  man  throw  up  his  arms 
and  pitch  forward  on  to  his  head.  His 
companion  stopped  dead,  giving  me  a fair 
chance.  I rapidly  covered  him,  and  fired 
the  left  barrel.  He  turned  round  once, 
and  then  sank  down  in  a lieap. 

This  caused  the  enemy  to  hesitate ; they 
had  never  seen  men  killed  at  such  a dis- 
tance before,  and  thought  that  there  was 
something  uncanny  about  the  perform- 
ance. Taking  advantage  of  the  lull,  I gave 
the  express  back  to  Gobo,  and  slinging  the 
Winchester  repeater  over  my  back,  I be- 
gan to  climb  the  cliff.  When  we  reached 
the  projecting  angle  all  the  loads  were 
over,  but  the  tusks  still  had  to  be  passed 
up,  and  this,  owing  to  their  weight  and 
the  smoothness  of  their  surface,  was  a 
very  difficult  task.  Of  course  I ought 
to  have  abandoned  the  tusks;  often  and 
often  have  I since  reproached  myself  for 
not  doing  so.  Indeed,  I think  that  my 
obstinacy  about  them  was  downright  sin* 
ful,  but  I always  was  obstinate  about 
things,  aud  I could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
leaving  those  splendid  tusks  which  had 
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cost  me  so  much  pains  and  danger  to 
come  by.  Well,  it  nearly  cost  me  my  life 
also,  and  did  cost  poor  Gobo  liis,  as  will 
shortly  be  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  inflicted  by  my  rifle  on  the  enemy. 
When  I reached  the  projection  I found 
that  the  men  were  trying,  with  their  usu- 
al stupidity,  to  hand  up  the  tusks  point 
first.  Now  the  result  of  this  was  that 
those  above  had  nothing  to  grip  except 
the  round  polished  surfaee  of  the  ivory, 
and  tins,  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were,  d$  not  give  sufficient  hold  to  en- 
able them  to  lift  the  weight.  I told 
them  to  reverse  the  tusks  and  push  them 
up,  so  that  the  rough  and  hollow  ends 
came  to  the  hands  of  the  men  above. 
This  they  did,  and  the  first  two  were  got 
up  in  safety. 

At  this  point,  looking  behind  me,  I 
saw  the  Matukus  streaming  up  the  slope 
in  a rough,  extended  order,  and  not  more 
than  a hundred  yards  away.  Cocking 
the  Winchester,  I opened  fire  on  them. 
I dou’t  quite  know  how  many  I missed, 
but  I do  know  that  I never  shot  better 
in  my  life.  It  was  exactly  like  pheasant- 
shooting  at  a hot  corner.  I had  to  keep 
shifting  myself  from  one  to  the  other, 
firing  almost  without  getting  a sight — 
that  is,  by  the  eye  alone,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  experts  who  break  glass  balls. 
But  quick  as  the  work  was,  men  fell  thick, 
and  by  the  time  that  I had  emptied  the 
carbine  of  its  twelve  cartridges  the  ad- 
vance was  for  the  moment  checked.  I 
rapidly  pushed  in  some  more  cartridges, 
and  hardly  had  I done  so  when  the  en- 
emy, seeing  that  we  were  about  to  escape 
them  altogether,  came  on  once  more  with 
a tremendous  yell.  By  this  time  the  two 
halves  of  the  siugle  tusk  of  the  great  bull 
alone  remained  to  be  passed  up.  I fired, 
and  fired  as  effectively  as  before,  but,  not- 
withstanding all  that  I could  do,  some 
men  escaped  my  hail  of  bullets,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  cliff.  Presently  my  rifle 
was  again  empty.  I slung  it  over  my 
back,  and  drawing  my  revolver,  turned 
to  make  a bolt  of  it,  the  attackers  being 
now  quite  close;  as  I did  so  a spear  struck 
the  cliff  close  to  my  head.  The  last  half 
of  the  tusk  was  now  vanishing  over  the 
rock,  and  I sung  out  to  Gobo  and  the  oth- 
er man  who  had  been  pushing  it  up  to 
vanish  after  it.  Gobo,  poor  fellow,  re- 
quired no  second  invitation ; indeed,  his 
haste  was  his  undoing.  He  went  at  the 
projecting  rock  with  a bound.  The  end 


of  the  tusk  was  still  projecting  over,  and  « 
instead  of  grasping  the  rock,  he  caught  at 
it.  It  twisted  in  his  hand;  he  slipped,  he 
fell.  With  one  wild  shriek  he  vanished 
into  the  abyss  beneath,  his  falling  body 
brushing  me  as  it  passed. 

For  a moment  we  stood  aghast,  and 
presently  the  dull  thud  of  his  fall  smote 
heavily  upon  our  ears.  Poor  fellow,  he 
had  met  the  Fate  which,  as  he  had  declared, 
walked  about  loose  in  Wambe’s  country. 
Then,  with  an  oath,  the  remaining  man 
sprung  at  the  rock,  and  clambered  over 
it  in  safety.  Aghast  at  the  awfulness  of 
what  had  happened,  I stood  still,  till  I 
saw  the  great  blade  of  a Matuku  spear 
pass  up  between  my  feet.  That  brought 
me  to  my  senses,  and  I began  to  clamber 
up  the  rock  like  a cat.  I was  half-way 
round  it.  Already  I had  clasped  the  hand 
of  that  brave  girl  Maiwa,  who  had  come 
down  to  help  me,  the  men  having  scram- 
bled forward  with  the  ivory,  when  I felt 
a hand  seize  my  ankle. 

“ Pull,  Maiwa,  pull !”  I gasped ; and  she 
certainly  did  pull.  Maiwa  was  a very 
muscular  woman,  and  never  before  did  I 
so  keenly  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
the  physical  development  of  females.  She 
tugged  at  my  left  arm,  the  savage  below 
tugged  at  my  right  leg,  till  I began  to 
realize  that  something  must  erelong  give 
way.  Luckily  I retained  my  presence  of 
mind,  like  the  man  who,  when  a fire  broke 
out  in  his  house,  threw  his  mother-in-law 
out  of  the  window  and  carried  the  mat- 
tress down-stairs.  My  right  hand  was  still 
free,  and  in  it  was  my  revolver,  which  was 
secured  to  my  wrist  by  a leather  thong. 

It  was  cocked,  and  I simply  held  it  down- 
wards and  fired.  The  result  was  instan- 
taneous— and,  so  far  as  I was  concerned, 
most  satisfactory.  The  bullet  hit  the  man 
beneath  me  somewhere,  I am  sure  I don’t 
know  where.  At  any  rate,  he  let  go  of 
my  leg,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the 
gulf  beneath  to  join  Gobo.  In  another 
moment  I was  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
going  up  the  remaining  steps  like  a lamp- 
lighter. A single  other  soldier  appeared 
in  pursuit,  but  one  of  my  boys  at  the  top 
fired  my  elephant  gun  at  him.  I dou’t 
know  if  he  bit  him  or  only  frightened 
him;  at  any  rate,  he  vanished  whence  he 
came.  I do  know,  however,  that  he  very 
nearly  hit  me,  for  I felt  the  wind  of  the 
bullet.  Another  thirty  seconds,  and  I and 
the  woman  Maiwa  were  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  panting  but  safe. 
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My  men,  being  directed  thereto  by  Mai- 
wa,  had  most  fortunately  rolled  up  some 
big  boulders  which  lay  about,  and  with 
these  we  soon  managed  to  block  the  pas- 
sage through  the  overhanging  ridge  of 
rock  in  such,  fashion  that  the  soldiers  be- 
low could  not  possibly  climb  over  it.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  I could  see,  they  did  not 
even  try  to  do  so;  the  heart  was  out  of 
them,  as  the  Zulus  say. 


Then,  having  rested  a few  moments,  we 
took  up  the  loads,  including  the  tusks  of 
ivory  that  had  cost  us  so  dear,  and  in  si- 
lence marched  on  for  a couple  of  miles  or 
so,  till  we  reached  a patch  of  dense  bush. 
And  here,  being  utterly  exhausted,  we 
camped  for  the  night,  taking  the  precau- 
tion, however,  of  setting  a guard  to  watch 
against  any  attempt  at  surprise. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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I*  away  from  us,  the  solemn  beauty  of  her 

ALONG,  narrow,  graceful  steel  steam-  passionless  face  of  bronze.  Tints  bright- 
er, with  two  masts  and  an  orange-  en;  the  heaven  is  growing  a little  bluer, 
yellow  chimney,  taking  on  cargo  at  Pier  A breeze  springs  up. 

49  East  River.  Through  her  yawning  Then  the  water  takes  on  another  hue: 
hatchways  a mountainous  piling  up  of  pale  green  lights  play  through  it.  It  has 
barrels  is  visible  below;  there  is  much  begun  to  sound.  Little  waves  lift  up 
rumbling  and  rattling  of  steam-winches,  their  heads  as  though  to  look  at  us— pat- 
creaking  of  derrick  booms,  groaning  of  ting  the  flanks  of  the  vessel,  and  whisper- 
pulleys,  as  the  freight  is  being  lowered  in.  ing  to  one  another. 

A breezeless  July  morning,  and  a dead  Far  off,  the  surface  begins  to  show  quick 
heat:  97°  already.  white  flashes  here  and  there;  and  the 

The  saloon  deck  gives  one  suggestion  steamer  begins  to  swing.  We  are  near- 
of  past  and  of  coming  voyages.  Under  ing  Atlantic  waters.  The  sun  is  high  up 
the  white  awnings  long  lounge  - chairs  now,  almost  overhead:  there  are  a few 
sprawl  here  and  there,  each  with  an  oc-  thin  clouds  in  the  tender -colored  sky— 
cupant,  smoking  in  silence,  or  dozing  with  flossy,  long-drawn-out,  white  things.  The 
head  drooping  to  one  side.  A young  horizon  has  lost  its  greenish  glow:  it  is  a 
man,  awaking  as  I pass  to  my  cabin,  spectral  blue.  Masts,  spars, {rigging,  the 
turns  upon  me  a pair  of  immense  black  white  boats  and  the  orange  chimney,  the 
eyes  — creole  eyes.  Evidently  a West  bright  deck  lines  and  the  snowy  rail,  cut 
Indian.  against  the  colored  light  in  almost  dazzling 

The  morning  is  still  gray,  but  the  sun  relief.  Though  the  sun  shines  hot,  the 
is  dissolving  the  haze.  Gradually  the  wind  is  cold:  a vast  and  viewless  presence 
gray  vanishes;  and  a beautiful  pale  va-  that  fans  one  into  drowsiness.  Also  the 
pory  blue — a spiritualized  Northern  blue  somnolent  chant  of  the  engines — do  do, 
— colors  water  and  sky.  A cannon-shot  hey!  do-do , hey !— lulls  to  sleep, 
suddenly  shakes  the  heavy  air:  it  is  our  Toward  evening  the  glaucous  sea  tint 
farewell  to  the  American  shore : we  move,  vanishes  — the  water  becomes  blue.  It 


Back  floats  the  wharf,  and  becomes  va-  is  full  of  great  flashes,  as  of  seams 
pory,  with  a bluish  tinge.  Diaphanous  opening  and  reclosing  over  a white  sur- 
mists  seem  to  have  caught  the  sky  color;  face.  It  spits  spray  in  a ceaseless  drizzle, 
and  even  the  great  red  storehouses  take  a Sometimes  it  reaches  up  and  slaps  the 
faint  blue  tint  as  they  recede.  The  ho-  side  of  the  steamer  with  a sound  as  of  a 
rizon  now  bas  a greenish  glow.  Every-  great  naked  hand.  The  viewless  breath 
where  else  the  effect  is  that  of  looking  waxes  boisterous.  Swinging  ends  of  cord- 
through  very  light  blue  glasses.  age  crack  like  whips.  There  is  an  im- 

We  steam  under  the  colossal  span  of  mense  humming  that  drowns  speech— a 
the  mighty  bridge;  then  for  a little  while  humming  made  up  of  many  sounds: 


Liberty  towers  above  our  passing,  seem- 
ing first  to  turn  toward  us,  then  to  turn 
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whining  of  pulleys,  whistling  of  rig- 
gings, flapping  and  fluttering  of  canvas, 
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roar  of  nettings  in  the  wind.  And  this 
sonorous  medley,  ever  growing  louder, 
has  rhythm— a crescendo  and  diminu- 
endo timed  by  the  steamer’s  regular 
swinging:  like  a great  voice  crying  out, 
“ Whoh-oh-oh ! whoh-oh-oh  l”  We  are 
nearing  the  life-centres  of  winds  and  cur- 
rents. One  can  hardly  walk  on  deck 
against  the  ever-increasing  breath— yet 
now  the  whole  world  is  blue,  not  the 
least  cloud  is  visible;  and  the  perfect 
transparency  and  voidness  about  us  make 
the  immense  power  of  this  invisible  me- 
dium seem  something  ghostly  and  awful. 
The  log,  at  every  revolution,  whines  ex- 
actly like  a little  puppy;  one  can  hear  it, 
through  all  the  roar,  full  forty  feet  away. 

It  is  nearly  sunset.  Across  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Day  we  have  been  steaming 
south.  Now  the  horizon  is  gold-green. 
All  about  the  falling  sun  this  gold-green 
light  takes  vast  expansion.  Right  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea  is  a tall  gracious  ship,  sail- 
ing sunsetward.  Catching  the  vapory 
fire,  she  seems  to  become  a phantom — a 
ship  of  gold  mist;  all  her  spars  and  sails 
are  luminous,  and  look  like  things  seen  in 
dreams. 

Crimsoning  more  and  more,  the  sun 
drops  to  the  sea.  The  phantom  ship 
approaches  him,  touches  the  curve  of 
his  glowing  face,  sails  right  athwart  it! 
Oh,  the  spectral  splendor  of  that  vision! 
The  whole  great  ship  in  full  sail  instant- 
ly makes  an  acute  silhouette  against  the 
monstrous  disk;  rests  there  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  vermilion  sun.  His  face 
crimsons  high  above  her  topmasts — 
broadens  far  beyond  helm  and  bowsprit. 
Against  this  weird  magnificence  her 
whole  shape  changes  color;  hull,  masts, 
and  sails  turn  black — a greenish-black. 

Sun  and  ship  vanish  together  in  anoth- 
er minute.  Violet  the  night  comes;  and 
the  rigging  of  the  foremast  cuts  a cross 
upon  the  face  of  a full-moon. 

II. 


Morning:  the  second  day.  The  sea 
is  an  extraordinary  blue — looks  to  me 
something  like  violet  ink.  Close  by  the 
ship,  where  the  foam -clouds  are,  it  is 
beautifully  mottled — looks  like  blue  mar- 
ble with  exquisite  veinings  and  nebu- 
losities. Tepid  wind  and  cottony  white 
clouds — cirri  climbing  up  over  the  edge 
of  the  sea  all  around.  The  sky  is  still 
pale  blue,  and  the  horizon  is  full  of  a 
whitish  haze. 
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A nice  old  French  gentleman  from 
Guadeloupe  presumes  to  say  this  is  not 
blue  water ; he  declares  it  greenish  ( verdd - 
tre).  Because  I cannot  discern  the  green 
he  tells  me  I do  not  yet  know  what  blue 
water  is.  Attendez  un  peu  l 

The  sky  tone  deepens  as  the  sun  as- 
cends— deepens  deliciously.  The  warm 
wind  proves  soporific.  I drop  asleep  with 
the  blue  light  in  my  face — the  strong, 
bright  blue  of  the  noonday  sky.  As  I 
doze  it  seems  to  bum  like  a cold  fire  right 
through  my  eyelids.  Waking  up  with  a 
start,  I fancy  that  everything  is  turning 
blue,  myself  included.  “ Do  you  not  call 
this  the  real  tropical  blue  ?”  I cry  to  my 
French  fellow-traveller.  “Mon  Dieu! 
non,”  he  exclaims,  as  in  astonishment 
at  the  question;  “this  is  not  blue!” 
What  on  earth  can  be  his  idea  of  blue,  I 
wouder. 

Clots  of  sargasso  float  by — light  yellow 
sea-weed.  We  are  nearing  the  Sargasso 
Sea,  entering  the  path  of  the  trade-winds. 
There  is  a long  ground-swell ; the  steam- 
er rocks  and  rolls.  And  the  tumbling 
water  always  seems  to  me  to  be  growing 
bluer.  But  my  friend  from  Guadeloupe 
says  that  this  color  “which  I call  blue”  is 
only  darkness — only  the  shadow  of  pro- 
digious depth. 

Nothing  now  but  blue  sky  and  what  I 
persist  in  calling  blue  sea.  The  clouds 
have  melted  away  in  the  bright  glow. 
There  is  no  sign  of  life  in  the  azure  gulf 
above,  nor  in  the  abyss  beneath;  there 
are  no  wings  or  fins  to  be  seen.  Toward 
evening,  under  the  slanting  gold  light, 
the  color  of  the  sea  deepens  into  ultrama- 
rine. Then  the  sun  sinks  down  behind  a 
bank  of  copper-colored  cloud. 

III. 

Morning  of  the  third  day.  Same  mild, 
warm  wind.  Bright  blue  sky,  with  some 
very  thin  clouds  in  the  horizon,  like  puffs 
of  steam.  The  glow  of  the  sea  light 
through  the  open  ports  of  my  cabin 
makes  them  seem  filled  with  thick  blue 
glass.  It  is  becoming  too  warm  for  New 
York  clothing. 

Certainly  the  sea  has  become  much 
bluer.  It  gives  one  the  idea  of  lique- 
fied sky;  the  foam  might  be  formed  of 
cirrus  clouds  compressed,  so  extravagant- 
ly white  it  looks  to-day,  like  snow  in 
the  sun.  Nevertheless  the  old  gentle- 
man from  Guadeloupe  still  maintains 
this  is  not  the  true  blue  of  the  tropics. 
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The  sky  does  not  deepen  its  hue  to- 
day—it  brightens  it;  the  blue  glows  a! 
if  it  were  taking  fire  throughout.  Per- 
haps the  sea  may  deepen  its  hue;  I do 
not  believe  it  cau  take  more  luminous 
color  without  being  set  aflame.  I ask 
the  ships  doctor  whether  it  is  really  true 
that  the  West  Indian  waters  are  any 
bluer  than  these.  He  looks  a moment 
at  the  sea,  and  replies,  “ Oh  yes!”  There 
is  such  a tone  of  surprise  in  his  “oh” 
as  might  indicate  that  I had  asked  a 
very  foolish  question,  and  his  look  seems 
to  express  doubt  whether  I am  quite 
in  earnest.  I think,  nevertheless,  that 
this  water  is  extravagantly,  nonsensically 
blue. 

I read  for  an  hour  or  two,  fall  asleep 
in  the  chair,  wake  up  suddenly,  look 
at  the  sea — and  yell!  This  sea  is  abso- 
lutely ridiculous  — absurdly,  impossibly 
blue.  The  painter  who  should  try  to 
paint  it  would  be  denounced  as  a luna- 
tic. Yet  it  is  transparent;  the  foam- 
clouds,  as  they  sink  down,  turn  sky-blue 
—a  sky-blue  which  now  looks  white  by 
contrast  with  the  strange  and  violent 
splendor  of  the  sea  color.  It  seems  as  if 
one  were  looking  into  an  immeasurable 
dyeing  vat,  or  as  though  the  whole  ocean 
had  been  thickened  with  indigo.  To  say 
this  is  a mere  reflection  of  the  sky  is  non- 
sense— the  sky  is  too  pale  by  a hundred 
shades  for  that  This  must  be  the  natu- 
re! color  of  the  water — a blazing  azure, 
unutterably  magnificent,  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  French  passenger  from  Guadeloupe 
observes  that  the  sea  is  “ beginning  to  be- 
come blue.” 

IV. 

And  the  fourth  day.  One  awakens  un- 
speakably lazy:  this  must  be  the  West 
Indian  languor.  Same  sky,  with  a few 
more  bright  clouds  than  yesterday— al- 
ways the  warm  wind  blowing.  There  is 
a long  swell.  Under  this  trade-breeze, 
warm  like  a human  breath,  the  ocean 
seems  to  pulse — to  rise  and  fall  os  with  a 
vast  inspiration  and  expiration.  Alter- 
nately its  blue  circle  lifts  and  falls  before 
us  and  behind  us;  we  rise  very  high,  we 
sink  very  low,  but  always  with  a slow, 
long  motion.  Nevertheless  the  water 
looks  smooth,  perfectly  smooth;  the  bil- 
lowings  which  lift  us  cannot  be  seen;  it 
is  because  the  summits  of  these  swells  are 
mile-broad,  too  broad  to  be  discerned  from 
the  level  of  our  deck. 
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Ten  a.m. — Under  the  sun  the  sea  is  a 
flaming,  dazzlinglapis-lazuli.  My  French 
friend  from  Guadeloupe  kindly  confesses 
this  is  almost  the  color  of  tropical  wa- 
ter. Weeds  floating  by,  a little  below 
the  surface,  are  azured.  But  the  Guade- 
loupe gentleman  says  he  lias  seen  water 
still  more  blue.  I am  sorry ; I cannot  be- 
lieve him. 

Mid-day. — The  splendor  of  the  sky  is 
weird.  No  clouds  above — nothing  but 
blue  fire.  Up  from  the  warm  deep  color 
of  the  sea  circle,  the  edge  of  the  heaven 
burns  as  if  bathed  in  greenish  flame.  The 
swaying  circle  of  the  resplendent  sea 
seems  to  flash  its  jewel-color  to  the  zenith. 

Clothing  feels  now  almost  too  heavy 
to  endure;  and  the*  warm  wind  brings  a 
languor  with  it  as  of  temptation.  One 
feels  an  irresistible  desire  to  drowse  on 
deck;  the  rushing  speech  of  waves,  the 
long  rocking  of  the  ship,  the  lukewarm 
caress  of  the  wind,  urge  to  slumber,  but 
the  light  is  too  vast  to  permit  of  sleep. 

Its  blue  power  compels  wakefulness.  And 
the  brain  is  wearied  at  last  by  this  dupli- 
cated azure  splendor  of  sky  and  sea.  How 
gratefully  comes  the  evening  to  us,  with 
its  violet  glooms  and  promises  of  cool- 
ness! 

All  this  sensuous  blending  of  warmth 
and  force  in  winds  and  waters  more  and 
more  suggests  an  idea  of  the  spiritualism 
of  elements,  a sense  of  world-life.  In  all 
these  soft  sleepy  swayings,  these  caresses 
of  wind  and  sobbing  of  waters,  Nature 
seems  to  confess  some  passional  mood. 
Passengers  converse  of  pleasant,  tempting 
things,  tropical  fruits,  tropical  beverages, 
tropical  mountain  breezes,  tropical  wo- 
men. It  is  a time  for  dreams— those  day- 
dreams that  come  gently  as  a mist,  with 
ghostly  realization  of  hopes,  desires,  am- 
bitions. Men  sailing  to  the  mines  of 
Guiana  dream  of  gold. 

The  wind  seems  to  grow  continually 
warmer;  the  spray  feels  warm  like  blood. 
Awnings  have  to  be  clewed  up,  and  wind- 
sails  taken  in;  still,  there  are  no  white- 
caps,  only  the  enormous  swells,  too  broad 
to  see,  as  the  ocean  falls  and  rises  like  the 
motion  of  a dreamer's  breast. 

The  sunset  comes  with  a great  burning 
yellow  glow,  fading  up  through  faint 
greens  to  lose  itself  in  violet  light;  there 
is  no  gloaming.  The  days  have  already 
become  much  shorter. 

Through  the  open  ports,  as  we  lie  down 

to  sleep,  comes  a great  whispering— the 
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whispering  of  the  seas:  sounds  as  of  ar- 
ticulate speech  under  the  breath,  as  of  wo- 
men telling  secrets. 


V. 


Fifth  day  out.  Trade-winds  from  the 
southeast;  a huge  tumbling  of  mountain- 
purple  waves;  the  steamer  careens  under 
a full  spread  of  canvas.  There  is  a sense 
of  spring  in  the  wind  to-day;  something 
that  makes  one  think  of  the  bourgeoning 
of  Northern  woods  when  the  naked  trees 
first  cover  themselves  with  a mist  of  ten- 
der green ; something  that  recalls  the  first 
bird  songs,  the  first  climbings  of  sap  to 
sun,  and  gives  a sense  of  vital  plenitude. 

Evening  fills  the  west  with  aureate 
woolly  clouds — the  wool  of  the  Fleece 
of  Gold.  Then  Hesperus  beams  like  am 
other  moon,  and  the  stars  burn  very 
brightly.  Still  the  ship  bends  under  the 
even  pressure  of  the  warm  wind  in  her 
sails,  and  her  wake  becomes  a trail  of 
fire.  Immense  sparks  dash  up  through 
it  continually,  like  an  effervescence  of  the 
flame,  and  queer  broad  clouds  of  pale  fire 
swirl  by.  Far  out,  where  the  water  is 
black  as  pitch,  there  are  no  lights:  it 
seems  as  if  the  steamer  were  only  grinding 
out  sparks  with  her  keel,  striking  fire  with 
her  propeller. 

VI. 


Sixth  day  out.  Wind  tepid  and  still 
stronger,  but  sky  very  clear.  An  indigo 
sea,  with  beautiful  white-caps.  The  ocean 
color  is  deepening;  it  is  very  rich  now, 
but  I think  less  wonderful  than  before;  it 
is  an  opulent  pansy  hue.  Close  by  the 
ship  it  looks  black-blue— the  color  that 
bewitches  in  certain  Celtic  eyes. 

There  is  a feverishness  in  the  air;  the 
heat  is  growing  heavy  ; the  least  exertion 
provokes  perspiration ; below-decks  the  air 
is  like  the  air  of  an  oven.  Above  deck, 
however,  the  effect  of  all  this  light  and 
heat  is  not  wholly  disagreeable:  one  feels 
that  Vast  elemental  powers  are  near  at 
hand,  and  that  the  blood  is  already  aware 
of  their  approach. 

All  day  the  pure  sky,  the  deepening 
of  sea  color,  the  lukewarm  wind.  Then 
comes  a superb  sunset.  There  is  a paint- 
ing in  the  west  wrought  of  cloud-colors; 
a dream  of  high  carmine  cliffs  and  rocks 
outlying  in  a green  sea  which  lashes 
their  bases  with  a foam  of  gold. 

Even  after  dark  the  touch  of  the  wind 
has  the  warmth  of  flesh.  There  is  no 
moon ; the  sea  circle  is  black  as  Acheron ; 
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jnd  our  phosphor  wake  reappears  quiver- 
ing across  it,  seeming  to  reach  back  to  the 
very  horizon.  It  is  brighter  to-night; 
looks  like  another  Milky- Way,  with  points 
breaking  through  it  like  stars  in  a nebu- 
la. From  our  prow,  ripples  rimmed  with 
fire  keep  fleeing  away  to  right  and  left 
into  the  night,  brightening  as  they  run; 
then  vanishing  suddenly,  as  if  they  had 
passed  over  a precipice.  Crests  of  swells 
seem  to  burst  into  showers  of  sparks,  and 
great  patches  of  spume  catch  flame, 
smoulder  through,  and  disappear.  The 
Southern  Cross  is  visible,  sloping  back- 
ward and  sideways,  as  if  propped  against 
the  vault  of  the  sky ; it  is  not  readily  dis- 
covered by  the  unfamiliarized  eye;  it  is 
only  after  it  has  been  well  pointed  out  to 
you  that  you  discern  its  position.  Then 
you  find  it  is  only  the  suggestion  of  a 
cross:  four  stars  set  almost  quadrangu- 
larly,  some  brighter  than  others. 

For  two  days  there  has  been  little  con- 
versation on  board.  It  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  somnolent  influence  of  the  warm 
wind,  in  part  to  the  ceaseless  booming  of 
waters  and  roar  of  rigging,  which  drown 
men's  voices.  But  I fancy  it  is  much 
more  due  to  the  impressions  of  space  and 
depth  and  vastness;  the  impressions  of 
sea  and  sky,  which  compel  something  akin 
to  awe.  Faces  wear  a serious,  meditative 
expression;  one  feels  as  averse  to  loud 
speech  as  if  in  some  tremendous  temple. 

VII. 

Morning  over  the  Caribbean  Sea — a 
calm,  extremely  dark  blue  sea.  There  are 
lands  in  sight— high  lands,  with  sharp, 
peaked,  unfamiliar  outlines. 

We  passed  other  lands  in  the  darkness; 
they  no  doubt  resembled  the  shapes  tow- 
ering up  around  us  now ; for  these  are  ev- 
idently volcanic  creations — jagged,  coned, 
truncated,  eccentric.  Far  off  they  first 
looked  a very  pale  gray ; now,  as  the  light 
increases,  they  change  hue  a little,  show- 
ing misty  greens  and  smoky  blues.  They 
rise  very  sharply  from  the  sea  to  great 
heights,  the  highest  point  always  with  a 
cloud  upon  it;  they  thrust  out  singular 
long  spurs,  push  up  mountain  shapes  that 
have  an  odd  scooped-out  look.  Some,  ex- 
tremely far  away,  seem,  as  they  catch  the 
sun,  to  be  made  of  gold  vapor;  others 
have  a madderish  tone:  these  are  colors 
of  cloud.  The  closer  we  approach  them, 
the  more  do  tints  of  green  make  them- 
selves visible.  Purplish  or  bluish  masses 
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uf  c«>ast  slowly  develop  green  surfaces; 
folds  and  wrinkles  of  laud  turn  brightly 
verdant.  Still  the  color  gleams  as  through 
h thin  fog. 

The  first  tropical  visitor  has  just  hoard- 
ed our  ship:  a wonderful  fly.  shaped  like 
Di  Voi,  n X^l^l ? 


a common  fly,  but  at  least  five  times  lar* 
ger.  His  body  is  a beautiful  shilling 
black  ; his  wings  seem  ribbed  and  jointed 
with  silver:  his  head  is  jewel-green,  with 
exquisitely  cut  emeralds  for  eyes. 

Islands  pass  and  disappear  behind  us* 
.•'.'Original  fren 
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Tht*.  sun  has  now  rn>*>n  we! i : »he  Gyv  is  a u?»4  some  am&l!  sharks, Snow,  w hilt*  but- 
rirh  blue.  and  the  tardy  moot*  still  lianas.  ferities  ary  lint  ter  mg atefe  ns  in  the  bluo 
m it  Lilac  tone»  show  tb  rough  the-  wa-  air  Naked  b]$cJc|lK>ys  are  hath  hi  g on  the 
ter*  Iri  the  sou t h.  ihjre  & few  slfeg-  beach : theysw  im  well T b 11 1 w \ 1 1 not  venture 
gluig  small  white  cjohd^hke  ^ long  fright"-,  mii  fatf 'because  of  Mm  sharks.  A boat  puts 
of  birds.  A great  -gray;  imhiMam  shape  <*if  to  brine  colored  girls  on  board.  They 
lodtns  dp  before  xi&  ‘ fefe  fell  *iiV$ feat Uh.^cuiiely f .at tliougb  ^«py 

Santa  Crux.  dark;  they  coax  us  with  aU  sorts  of  en* 

Thte , hdani!  ;f-ia*  a trtie  volatile  otitlinev  dewWtfg^fSiiihk^^^  fexife* 

•aharp::^nCh%h;j':;.tho  down  ale  Florida; water.  We  g(i*  in  boats; 

.most  perpendicularly.  The  shape  ts  still  The  water  of  the  it, arbor  has  a slightly 
vapory*  varyfeiriu  cpferifig  from  fmrjdksh  fetid  odor*  _ ’ •/ 

fe  bright  grnyr  but  vfjierever  peaks  and  Vitt  y ;y  ■/,<  y t ;',\ 

aptffefefly  cattch  iiie  sutfethey  them;  Viewed  fefife  the  bayyurifl$i*  the  green 
selves  with  a j*i f ul •;jg;J wt'* ^ w fe  the  yofe^hit:  hilts  bvbrldokinig 

interly.ing  mvauis  seem  filled  with  iog-^y  it- Pmhn  ikstrd  Iras  the  appearauee  i«F  * 
hi  up,  4 V ' ^ ' fet-auihfut  Sp;MlUk  town,  with  its  Riv 

Ah  we  approach,  the  shadowed  heighis  ntamo^ne  pia^/oc  churches,  many  ;nvh- 
change  to  a greenish  - blue;  suiihyluvU  e>i‘1imidmtg*s  peeping-  through  break-in  n 
surfaces  come  nut  .still  more  iitihfemisly  One  uk  mahogany,  bread-fruit.,  mango, 
green..  Glmis  ami  sheltered  vaib-ys  -till  tanmnocf  and  palm  frees,  an  fefegfefep 
-^*1"  grays,  hut  points fairly  -'  • : fifty  dhTerent  tints  of 

itlanmuned  by  the  solar  glow  show  just  ' green ; m?av  a Ium  v ememkl  to  a sombre 
soon  a fiery  grwn  as.  burns  iu  ibe  phi-  hlM.i;sli;-irw?^..-:  'flu  ton.  entering  the  streets 
m&gv oV.t;.eyia>.H': humming  birds.  And  just  the  iliusioH  of  beauty  passed  yha  find 
as  the  lutffenia  holm's  of  these  birds  shift  yourself  mi  ty.rrUfnVdbi|*\  roiling  voionml 
ae^orduig  iu  ^fringes  oMighb  ho  UtfAtel: . with  only  t\*o  stores 

and  whifts  .colors  here,  and  there— from  high.  - • The  lower  pu-rt,  of' arched  Spaiiinh 
eioeni-JeC  to  blue,  and  blue  u>  gray.  But  design,  is  ukifetly  of  lava  rock  or  of  brick, 
now  wo  are  near  u si onvs  us  a lovely  painted  a light  warm  yellow ; the  uppfcjr 
heaping  of  high  eriieiixld  hills  in  front*  si  oriesare  tnoNf  eoni  rttfiiily  )k{t  un  pain  fed, 
With  a further  <Vms*  line  very  low  and  and  urn  rudely  eonstractod  of  light  ton 
lung  in.!  verdant,  fringed  who  a white  her.  . There  ore  many  hea yy  arcades  and 
lesnvh,  uid  thftpd  with  spidery  palm  eoCxrt^ ^ open i o g on  the  streets 
vr>‘Hs,  luoovdifdely  opjxisltecolhby  wiMviargc  arch  ways*  Lava  blocks  l^vc 

am  poised ; their  trunks  look  like  pillars  been  aisimI  ip  paving  as  well  as  in  build- 
of  nnpvfiisiWt  silver,  llieir  lea r-es  like  inu*  ing,  and  rnnfe  than  One  of  the  nan^nv 

Uii  ivuis  of  iminense feathers  east  in  h)*onze.  rstrvots.  0 U slopes  up  the  hill  tlnvaigb 

The  wAi.er  of  the  harbm  <s  transparent  (he  fierce  Itkbh  is  s*am  to  cut  iU  *vav 
aiul  pale  given.  i )ne  van  .see  m.uiv  ilsh.  through  vr:iyg>  Tiiasses  uf  volcanic  .vtoxfe. 
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Thei*!  ; •‘Vreiiiih’  of 

verdure/  ; aud  cocoa 

palms  ^erXoojk;  all  the 
streets,  tencJMg  above  al- 
most every  structure,  wheth- 
er   I | I ^ 1 1 1 

vwfr'.du-^  you  $tee  thekplitted  jfWi  of  a that  sounds  'Jibe  some 

hug*  banana  leaver  tbe  court-yards  African  1o>vg‘^c;-a,rM>l.HHs<-  e a merit  of  vmv- 
y»u  may  Mc«*$;tonailx  catch  8%fit  erf  ?^mo  vis  and  consofmnts  prmrmg  so  rapidly 

splendid  palm  *t it  .alem  so  that.xia. jij^fastiifcit^^ar  exm  d^fecli  <me 

barred  m lu>  look  jmufeb  like -the  body  solitary  IVit^ligihie  wthnl:^  A friendly 

of  An  annelid.  pkoaw  fijc  vmd>hnl  me  to  learn 

Ik  'iUo  nm vkei- plaoe — a 'broad  paved  pne  phrase; 
square  cmh-^wmI  by  two  mw.s  »>f  Uiiriariml-  yraVwancockncrfFMibby  f:  iMas* 

tree$,  Anil  bonded  mt-pne  a Span-  fan*. , dcF^f^ w#n tefe  boy  a cocoa-inu  V, 

isb  you  can  study  a *pecUci e of  The 'market,  iv  quits  crowded,  foil  of 

Modular  ami  savage  replay bright  color  under  tfe-tr$Mr<idm«K  nmn 

Tbc*m  nr*  no  teu<d>eat  my  ^Uisf  no  light  PkiywxiipA 'gtdntroUy 

itfatiti*'  the  dealer*  *W*mh  .'iiti'- ;rfr  of mi  ydilbWw 

ii poxt  ;i be,  ^rodtvdj  tihdef  tbe  $jp$8h  people  *irv  .v  i&iblc  kx  the-  jgathmug .., 

ilie  ike  Tbefy  -;3*h#  greater  pm&Cik  aJre 

warn*  »m;‘  idled  dp  ki  itatfc  feu  fkt  ift«  ^bey  Am,  very  Kmiply>  #Jlmfi$t. 
most  pari.  So  toe  few  posses  tiny  tables,  garbed,  only  a skirt  or  pidtiroat,  over 
but  usually  the  eatables  are  simply  laid  which  is.  warn  tx-.&m  orc'dico  *hortdm^. 
op  th*<-  dusty  gt^uind*  nr  heaped  'Upon  the  xVhicli 
Skteps  of  the  -.put?#* : ' i^dd}$b-y^Jl.o\r  man-  the  hipJ5t  and  is 

goeMhat  h»k  Hke  great  squeey.etl  with  * belt  or  x;4pt|hr  teife 

mil  of  shape,  htj)ich$&  M banana*.  pyriv*  our;  like  the  skirt  of  a 'Wpcr g|  hv»vkic  the 
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ing  one  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  perfume  the  skin  of  the 
hands  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  however  often  one  may 
choose  to  use  soap  and  water. 
We  suioke  Porto  Rico  ci- 
gars, and  drink  West  Indian 
lemonades  strongly  thivored 
with  rum.  The  tobacco  has 
a rich,  sweet  taste  ; the  rum 
is  velvety,  sugary,  with  a 
pleasant,  soothing  effect  : 
both  have  a delicious  aroma. 
There 


pleasurable  origi- 
nality about  the  flavor  of 
these  products  — a unique- 
ness which  certifies  irrefu- 
tably to  their  naif  purity: 
something  as  opulent  and 
| frank  as  the  juices  and  odors 
of  tropical  fruits  and  flow- 

The  streets  leading  from 
the  plaza  glare  terribly  in 
the  strong  sunlight ; the 
ground,  almost  dead-white; 
dazzles  the  eyes.  There  are 
few  comely  faces  visible— in 
tile  streets  all  are  black  who 
pass;  but  through  open  shop 
floors  one  occasionally  catch- 
es glimpses  of  a comely  qua- 
droon face,  with  immense 
black  eyes— a face  yellow 
like  a ripe  banana. 

It  is  now  after  mid  day. 
Looking  up  to  the.  hills,  or 
along  sloping  streets  toward  the  shore, 
wonderful  variations  of  foliage-color  meet 
the  eye:  gold-greens,  sap-greens,  bluish 
ami  metallic  greens  of  muny  tints,  reddish  - 
greens,  yellowish-greens.  The  cane  fields 
are  broad  sheets  of  beautiful  gold-green; 
and  nearly  as  bright  are  the  masses  of 
pommr-ca nnelte  frondescence.  the  groves 
of  lemon  and  orange,  while  tamarinds  and 
mahoganies  are  heavily  sombre.  Every- 
where palm-crests  soar  above  the  wood 
lines, and  tremble  with  a metallic  shimmer1 
ing  in  the  blue  light.  Up  through  a pon- 
derous thickness  of  tamarind  rises  the  spire 
of  the  church;  a skeleton  of  open  stone- 
work, without  glasses  or  lattices  or  shut- 
ters of  any  sprt  for  its  naked  apertures:  it 
is  all  open  t<‘  the  winds  of  heaven;  it 
seems  to  tie  gatfpiog  with  all  its  granite 
months  for  breath,  panting  in  this  azure 
heat.  In  the  bay  the  water  looks  greener 
than  ever:  it  is  so  clear  that  the  light 
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They  are  all  short  ami  thick  set,  and 
walk  with  surprising  erectness,  and  with 
long,  firm  steps,  carrying  the  bosom  well 
forward.  Their  limbs  are  thick  arid  fine- 
ly rounded.  Whether  walking  or  stand- 
ing, their  poise  is  admirable- -might  be 
called  graceful  were  it  not  for  the  absence 
of  real  grace  of  form  in  such  compact, 
powerful  little  figures.  All  wear  bright- 
ly colored  cotton  ade  stuffs;  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  costume  in  a large  gath- 
ering is  very  agreeable,  the  dominant 
hues  being  pink,  white,  and  blue.  Half 
the  womeu  are  smoking  long,  thin  rolls 
of  tobacco.  All  chatter  loudly,  speak- 
ing their  English  jargon  with  a pitch 
of  voice  totally  unlike  the  English  timbre; 
it  sounds  as  if  some  one  were  trying  to 
pronounce  English  rapidly  according  to 
French  pronu no ia lion  and  pitch  of  voice. 

These  green  oranges  have  a delicious 
perfume  and  an  amazing  juiciness.  Peel- 
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passes  binder  eVejjr  boot  and  ship  to  the  We  more  slowly  out  of  the  harbor,  then 
very  bottom : fbe  vessels  east  only  rery  svviftjy  the  southeast  The  iVD 

thin  green  transparent  that  and  idro  round;  1%$ 

seen  pas^ing  thtwtgji  to  .retreat'  from  US/ . 'Across  pur  way  iip- 
from  suiilj^lu  to  sunlight.  pears  a long  band  of  given  light  reaching, 

The  4ii.riset, Offers  a sptamUtl  specta-de  over  the  sea  like  a thin  protract > cm  of 
of  pure  color;  tfam*  is  only  an  immense  color  |h)tn  the  attended  spur  of  veidure 
gte .■  bluxe;  irt  ^hvch  the v^Vf^eru  end  of  the  island 

hut  vt  < mio  flie  blufe  there  hb  ; Thbl  ^ a sunken  reef,  and  a 

an  rxquisiU:  gcem*  light  . .‘We  .leave  U?-  daugoroiis  one.  Lying  high  upon  it.  in 
nion-0‘A*...  vei^^uarpr^li^f^^iiist  tlie Idne  light.  isa 

Mkriiibgc  The  green  ill! Is  are  loom*-  wi^clced  *>;•  her  h^nureiids,  ilm  cm*' 

iug  id  ■'& hhn^li  vopdr;  tlie  long  faint  - .Hay c hmt  bit) ken 
yellow  *fapr  of  beach'  in  the  .left  of  the  in; m>tV  of  her  cabins  are  gone:  l\vv 
town.,  under  the  mangoes  and  tamarinds,  masts  are  splrutereJ  aft  short  , her  empty 
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is  already  thronged  with  bathers— all  men  hoMyawiia  naked  to 
or  bv>y;^  ;*Apd  all  naked:  black,  bmwn,  per  parts  have  taker 
yellov^VittuI /•yrii  lie. ' The  white  batlter^..  :<^or~tby  cplurof  sb 
are  lh*ni;h  soldi*  »rs  from  the  te' Wicks;  Rehiml  tis.  the  nr 
the  Nviffther.u  ; brightness  of  their  *kms  hack  Tiie*r  shining 
forms  *p  ^imdsl  start Jing  kcmtyakfc  with  'to#  less  vjvjd  hue;  t)i 
the  rich  deep  i^dors  of  iW>  n at  u rfe  alk>ut  tones'  .here*  and.  there 
them,  and  ^ tit  the  d*  r k • com pipxtohs-- I>f  fim  '^ncf&l 

the  natives.  gri*c&<  £ilbpr£  there  are  whit 

fiiJ  brown  lads  are  bathing  With  thym~YV  oro  vilktges  and  -to.' 
light! y • built  as  deer:  these  are  pp}bahjy  diminish  ssvif 

<v*-ni<w.  The  hluck- bathers  me ■o'lufuyy-  dnuenskm*  of  salt  gr*- 
looking,  ^-id  Iniy*3  ^ t%>ilVsl i VTDfeD  tire  i^lapd  giW 
legs!  Then  Tittle  ' Coriip  do^n * -^U'  cloudy,  V& 

jog  horse*;  they  strip,  leap  naked  on  the,  rmmhtam*.':  ]f.  turn.-i  m 
hmmaH'  backs,  and  ride  hj(o  the  mi—  and  then  Vhflts  iijto  tl 
yellmg;  screamihg.  ^[da^luiig  if*  the  mony  a mirage, 
ififf  light  Som*  .&rs*  u fine  rich  brown  Another  VeUow 
color,  like  old  bronze.  N oUdo g cou j[ d he.  by  fcxlnum'li li'Ayilyr.'hh 
nxire.  statuesque  than  the.  «utw?>.sej(Mis  at-  shapesofyinud.-  N'igh..t 
titudes  of  these  brmr/^  bivtUws  io  leaping^  Th<e.  Soul! tern  .,g 
wre^tikig,.T,«n nliig^pitehfng mytic.  ^hy5^:;  pmw ; h)A'  iiw ' ];l Wo 
simple  grace  is  In  udmirtHlde  hurrmuiy  t h<u tiftfdyCJSv--  {(>ai  t>f  f 1 
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fire;  behind  us  there  is  a flaming  and 
roaring  as  of  Phlegethon.  And  the  voices 
of  wind  and  sea  become  so  loud  that  we 
cannot  talk  to  one  another,  cannot  make 
our  words  heard  even  by  shouting. 

IX. 

Early  morning : the  eighth  day.  Moor- 
ed in  another  blue  harbor,  a great  semi- 
circular basin,  bounded  by  a high  billow- 
ing of  hills,  all  green  from  the  fringe  of 
yellow  beach  up  to  their  loftiest  clouded 
summit.  The  land  has  that  up-tpssed 
look  which  tells  of  a volcanic  origin. 
There  are  curiously  scalloped  hills,  which, 
though  emerald  from  base  to  crest,  still 
retain  all  the  physiognomy  of  volcanoes: 
their  ribbed  sides  must  be  lava  under  that 
verdure.  Out  of  sight  westward,  in  suc- 
cessions of  bright  green,  pale  green,  bluish- 
green,  and  vapory  gray,  stretches  a long 
chain  of  crater  shapes.  Truncated,  jagged, 
or  rounded,  all  these  elevations  are  inter- 
united  by  thin  curving  hollows  of  land  as 
by  filaments — very  low  valleys.  And  as 
they  grade  away  in  color,  through  dis- 
tance, from  burning  bright  green  to  palest 
gray,  the  hill  chains  take  a curious  seg- 
mented, jointed  appearance,  like  insect 
forms,  enormous  ant-bodies.  This  is  St. 
Kitt’s. 

We  ro  w ashore  over  a tossing  dark  blue 
water,  and  leaving  the  long  wharf,  pass  un- 
der a great  arch  and  over  a sort  of  bridge, 
into  the  town  of  Basse-Terre,  through  a 
concourse  of  brown  and  black  people. 

It  is  tropical-looking,  very  tropical-look- 
ing; but  far  more  sombre  than  Frederik- 
sted.  There  are  palms  everywhere,  cocoa, 
fan,  and  cabbage  palms ; many  bread-fruit 
trees,  tamarinds,  bananas,  enormous  Ind- 
ian-fig  trees,  mangoes,  and  unfamiliar 
things  the  negroes  call  by  incomprehen- 
sible names — sap-saps,”  “dhool-dliools.” 
But  there  is  less  color,  less  reflection  of 
light,  than  in  Santa  Cruz;  there  is  less 
quaintness:  no  Spanish  buildings,  no  ca- 
nary-colored arcades.  All  the  narrow 
streets  are  gray  or  neutral -tinted;  the 
ground  lias  a dark  ashen  tone.  Most  of 
the  dwellings  are  timber,  resting  on  brick 
props,  or  elevated  upon  blocks  of  lava 
rock.  It  seems  almost  as  if  some  volcan- 
ic breath  from  the  enormous  and  always 
clouded  mountain  overlooking  the  town 
had  begrimed  everything,  darkening  even 
the  colors  of  vegetation. 

The  population  is  not  picturesque.  The 
dresses  are  modern,  commonplace:  the 
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tints  of  the  women’s  attire  are  dull. 
Browns  and  sombre  blues  and  grays  are 
commoner  than  pinks,  yellows,  and  blues. 
Occasionally  you  observe  a fine  half-breed 
type — some  tall  brown  girl  walking  by 
with  a swaying  grace  like  that  of  a sloop 
at  sea;  but  such  spectacles  are  not  fre- 
quent. Most  of  those  you  meet  are  black 
or  a blackish-brown.  Many  stores  are 
kept  by  yellow  men  with  intensely  black 
hair  and  eyes— men  who  do  not  smile. 
These  are  Portuguese.  There  are  some 
few  fine  buildings;  but  the  most  pleasing 
sight  the  little  town  can  offer  the  visitor 
is  the  pretty  Botanical  Garden,  with  its 
banyans  and  its  palms,  its  monstrous 
lilies  and  extraordinary  fruit  trees,  and 
its  beautiful  little  fountain.  From  some 
of  these  trees  a peculiar  tillandsia  streams 
down,  much  like  our  Spanisli-moss;  but 
it  is  black. 

As  we  move  away  southwardly  the  re- 
ceding outlines  of  the  island  look  more 
and  more  volcanic:  a chain  of  hills  and 
cones,  all  very  green,  and  connected  by 
strips  of  valley  land  so  low  that  the  edge 
of  the  sea  circle  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island  can  be  seen  through  the  gaps.  We 
steam  past  truncated  hills,  past  heights 
that  h&ve  the  look  of  the  stumps  of  peaks 
cut  half  down— ancient  fire  mouths  choked 
now  by  tropical  verdure. 

South  wal’d,  above  and  beyond  the  deep 
green  chain,  tower  other  volcanic  forms, 
very  far  away,  and  so  pale  gray  as  to 
seem  like  clouds.  Those  are  the  heights 
of  Nevis— another  creation  of  the  subter- 
ranean fires. 

It  draws  nearer,  floats  steadily  into  de- 
finition: three  summits;  the  loftiest,  with 
clouds  packed  high  upon,  still  seems  to 
smoke;  the  second  highest  displays  the 
most  symmetrical  crater  form  I have  yet 
seen ; the  third  is  dim  between.  All  are 
still  grayish -blue  or  gray.  Gradually 
through  the  blues  break  long  bright 
gleams  of  green. 

As  we  steam  closer,  the  island  becomes 
all  verdant,  all  green  from  flood  to  sky; 
the  great  dead  crater  shows  its  immense 
wreath  of  perennial  green.  On  the  lower 
slopes  little  settlements  are  sprinkled  iu 
white,  red,  and  brown:  houses,  wind- 
mills, sugar  factories,  high  chimneys,  are 
distinguishable;  caue  plantations  unfold 
gold-green  surfaces. 

We  pass  away.  The  island  does  not 
seem  to  sink  behind  us,  but  to  become  a 

ghost.  All  its  outlines  grow  vapory. 
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For  a little  while  it  continues  green;  but 
it  is  a hazy,  spectral  green,  &s  of  colored 
vapor.  The  sea  to-day  looks  almost 
black;  the  southwest  wind  has  tilled  the 
day  with  luminous  mist,  and  the  phan- 
tom of  Nevis  melts  in  the  vast  glow,  dis- 
solves utterly.  Once  more  we  are  out  of 
sight  of  land,  in  the  centre  of  a blue- 
black  circle  of  sea.  The  water-line  cuts 
blackly  against  the  immense  light  of  the 
horizon — a huge  white  glory  that  flames 
up  very  high  before  it  fades  and  melts 
into  the  eternal  blue. 

1 

Then  a high  white  shape  like  a cloud 
appears  before  us  on  the  purplish  dark 

iti*  Go  ole 


€*]gc  of  the  sea.  The  cloud  shape  en- 
larges, heightens,  without  changing  con- 
tour. It  is  not  a cloud,  but  an  island. 
Its  outlines  begin  to  sharpen,  with  faint- 
est pencilliugs  of  color.  Shadow  valleys 
appear,  spectral  hollows,  phantom  slopes 
of  pallid  blue  or  green.  The  apparition 
is  so  like  a mirage  that  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  one's  self  one  is  looking  at  real 
land,  that  it  is  not  a dream.  It  seems  to 
have  shaped  itself  all  suddenly  out  of  the 
glowing  haze.  We  pass  many  miles  be 
yond  it.  and  it  vanishes  into  mist  again. 

Another  and  a larger  ghost;  hut  we 
Ste&Ui  straight  upon  it,  until  it  material- 
izes into  an  unmistakable  reality-— Mont- 
serrat. It  bears  a recognizable  family 

Od^ij'il  trim 
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likeness  io  the  islands  we  have  already  XI. 

visited  or  passed  — similar  abrupt  bright  Morning:  *4  gold  sunrise:,  The  wind 
green  crater  shapes  linked  togt-tber-  i>y  has  Mien.  It  is  a great,  warm  carfe&tV'. 
similar  low  valleys.  About  its  highest  The;  sen  is  deep  mdigo,  the  sky  a cloudlejtjl 
suinrnit  also  hovers  a iloek  <if  doiids.  At  ttud  tgiuler  blue,  Ibtwus  Iji&y 

the  base  of  the  vast  UfjJ  spreads  out;  fartt  b|».  At  tiksf.  it Appfcats  all  gray,  at 
the  little  white  and  ml  tOwu,  besprinkled  vapory  gray  ; ihen  it  beeojues  bhii'l.gniy,- 
with  palms.  The  single  salute  of  otir  then  all  green 

cannon  is  answered  by  a hundred  revey-  It : is  iinptln?r  of  the  beautiful  yohsUWid 
berat.'ioiis-a  .•vtummdutis-  broadside  volley  family  , it  owns  the  same  lull  shapes  with 
of  echoes.  Then  comes  a grand  siso.set.-~-.  which  >v«-  have  already  become  acquaint  - 
a fervid  orange  splendor,  shading  up  star*  <-d;  its  uppermost  height  is  hooded  with 
want  into  deliytite  roses  and  greens,  the  Iguitliar  cloud:; ^ wg  sge  thy  same  gold- y 

Black  bssa'tmen  come  astern  and  quarrel  yellow  plains,  the  same  wonderful  vwri- 

furiously  for  the  privilege  of.  carrying  dies  of  verdancy,  the  same  long  green 
one  passenger  ashore.  They  speak  they  spurs  reaching  out  ml<<  tin-  wvi— •doubtless ■ 
sirntf  kmtaslic,  incomprehensible  jargon  formed  by  old  lava  lorrenbo  Bui  all  tliis 
which  ustoeiishet!  us  at  Santa  Cruz  and  is  now  repeated  for  Us  enet*-  imposingly, 
at  St.  .Kitt'A",'  and  as  they  screanv  and  more  grandiosely;  it  is  w««ig)ii  upon  a 
shriek,,  gesticulating  against  the  sunset  larger  scale  Ilian  anything  we  have  yet 
light  their  half-  naked  siflioueltea  pro-  »**n.  The  sentieiiTwhtr  sweep  of  the  hur- 
voke  uTspIeasaid  fancies.  they  resemble  bor.  dot  nutated  by  the  etmially  veiled 
huge  black  opes.  Munnitt  of  the.  hugh  Moot  Pelee  (mis-  • 

Under  .steam  and  ;-;vd  we  are  making  named,  since  it  is  green  to  the  verye 

south  again.  wilO  a warm  wind  blowing  -clouds  1.  from  which  the  land  slopes dovti 
southeast  — a wind  very  moist,  very  pow-  on  either, band  to  tin:  sea  by  gigantic:  iitt-. 
ert’u  1,  and  siipnrUlc  Facing  It,  one  feels  du  Unions.  is  one  of  the  fairest  sights  (bat 
almost  cool,  but  the  moment  one  is  human  eye  00  gaze  11)10*1.  Tb us  viewed, 
sheltered  from  it.  prof  two  perspiration  thy  whole  ■ island  shape  is  a mass  of  blitz- 
bursts  ont.  The  ship  rocks  over  immense  jug  green,  -viih  streaks  or  shadows  of 
swells' ; nightfalls  very  hlockly:  and  there  darker  lutra  and  ibertv-  glooms  of 

are  surprising  displays  of  phosphores-  forest  lioUcovs  or  hovering  shadows  <0* 
hence.  cloud.  Ttuyeity- pf  St,  on  ihe-edge 
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of  it it?  fami*  look*  if  U Kail  dided 
down  tin?  *niire  k&ighi  of  tt4*v  Kill  be- 
lli xtif  U.  so  strangely  do  the  Sitwte  come 
tmnKiiog  down  lh<?  In  cascades  of 
m <s*mry,  with  a r^d  billowing  of  tiled 
ttwtf*  ow'r  ftl)*  add  ttm>rmau$  puling 

pt*ki#K  uji  through  it,  higher  even  item 
the  teratrAy  white  (.win  tower*  of  ii*  an 
tiquated  trihedral. 

Wv  anchor  io  Hmpai  hi  tie  venter;  tfte 

cannon-shot  is  lUiswfered  by  a prolonged 
thunder-clapping  of  mountain  echoes. 

Then  from  the  shore  a strange  flotilla 
bears  down  upon  us.  There  is  one  boat, 
two  or  three  canoes:  but  the  bulk  of  the  ing,  and  screaming  shrilly:  every  eye, 
craft  are  simply  white  wooden  frames—  quick  and  bright  as  a bird's,  watches  the 
llai-botiomed  structures  made  from  ship-  faces  of  the  passengers  on  deck.  Ten- 
ping  eases  or  Jard-boxes,  with  triangular  tion-la  Vy  shriek  a dozen  soprani  : some 
ends.  In  all  of  these  sit  naked  boys—  passenger's  hand  has  descended  into  a 
ln>ys  between  ten  ami  fourteen  years  of  money  pocket,  and  all  are  on  the  alert, 
age — varying  in  color  from  a fine  clear  Through  the  air,  tw  irling  and  glittering, 
yellow  to  a deep  reddi$hd>rown  or  choco-  tumbles  an  English  shilling,  and  drops 
late  tint.  They  row  w ith  two  little  square  into  the  deep  water  beyond  the  little  fleet, 
flat  pieces  of  wood  for  paddles,  clutched  Instantly  all  the  lads  leap,  scramble,  top- 

little  tubs, 
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in  each  hand,  and  these  lid-shaped  tilings  pie  head  foremost;  out  of  the 
are  dipped  into  the  water  on  either  side  and  dive  in  pursuit.  In  the  blue  water 
with  absolute  precision,  in  perfect  time*  their  lithe  figures  look  perfectly  red,  all 
all  the  pairs  of  little  naked  arms  seem-  but  the  soles  of  their  upturned  feet,  w Inch 
mg  moved  by  a siugle  impulse.  There  is  show  quite  white.  Almost  immediately 
much  unconscious  grace  in  this  paddling,  they  all  rise  again ; one  holds  up  at  arm's- 
as  well  as  consummate  skill.  Then  all  length  above  the  water  the  recovered  coin, 
about  the  ship  these  ridiculous  little  boats1  and  then  puts  it  into  his  mouth  for  safe- 
begin  tyi. describe  envies,  crossing  ami  in-  keeping.  Coin  after  coin  is  thrown  in, 
terenming  so  closely  as  almost  to  bring  and  as  speedily  brought  up:  a shower  of 
Uiett)  into  collision,  yet  never  touching,  small  silver  follows*  and  not  n piece  is 
The  V*oys  have  simply  come  out  to  dive  lost.  These  lads  move  through  the  water 
for  coins  they  expect  passengers  to  fling  without  apparent  effort,  with  the  supple- 
to  them  All  are  chattering  creole,  laugh-  ness  of  fishes.  Most  are  decidedly  line- 
!Vvt  r*  l/>  ‘Wibi.npPfrcn'i 
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view  of  all  the  harbor,  'with  >ili  its  ship-  have  walls  three  it*  thickness.  * On 
ping.,  Thu  roofs,  of The  street  halo.iv  are  oik;  street,  facing  the  sea,  they  ire  even 
urtdttr.  yotir  feet,  and  other  streets  are  1 wavier,  and  slope  outward  like  ramparts, 
rising  behind  you  alar  up  U>  meet  the-  so  that  the  perpemlktilar  weesses  of  win- 
mountain  mini?.  They  climb  at  ?m  al-  tbiis*  and  door*  have  the  ..qipeimuit-e  ...f 
racist  pcecipiPn<sa!igle.'M;ca.siunal]y  break-  being  oj»etied  betiy*$i  hmiie-sas.  7t.  may 
tug  into  sfeftp  stairs  Of  lava  rock,  all  gram*  have  been  partly  as  s prwgiMtjim  t'.guinsi 
tufted  aiid  pioas  lined.  eatdh(jtJ&kes,  ami  partly  loh  the- sake  of 


eavthtpjake^,  aiul.  partly  fob  the- sake  of 


BVK  Tlkpik.  rti-fiti  iri)kHCfH.\  (MijpX.  ltcfd,,.st  lf*Kfl«r,  fllRTI'We. 


The  town  has  a look  bf  axtr»owjio&fy:'-. mwtewwv  tfatt  tfie  early  eolunxaj  ^t'cllh: 
solidify:  it  is  a ervetio-U  of  ring.  looks  Wets  built  thus,  giving  !•’  the  -jt* * u > * >ty 
uhrposu  at;  if  if  had  been hewn  out of  one  ay physku'nomv  so  impressively  ip  hav- 
moohtftttt  fragment,  instead  of  having  ihemy  tViAt  its,  name,  the  naiftb  of  Rip 
been  constructed  stone  . by  stone.  Al-  i&tiiil  of  iht4  Ruble. 

though  mmotoaiy  consisting  of  tvra  ' And  everywhere  poshes  rmmuf&m  yv A y 
stories  apd  an  attirt  only,  the  dwellings  lets  cool  and  urysfui  clear,  washing  Ua 
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■ EV'0ry  f^vr • squares  you  come  to  aud  right  with  the  jogged  Strip  of  gfcUtiam 

so?ne  fuunuim  fiLugmg  ‘its  silver.  e*>l  limit  blue  heaven  overhead.'  Charming  also  U 
to  .tljte-stf  di^i^ond-UHght  is  \<*  watch  ilie  cross  streets  cHoibmg  tip- 

•«jpn\y.  over' ’-a  grvhtf  of  brazen  or  w&rd right  into  Uia' Vuruing  gt'geu  qf  tlie 

black  bronze  Tritons  Those  TriUm*  mi  tropical  mountain  forest.  On  the  Joyrer 
the  Place  Benin  yoii  will  not  readily  for*  side  of  the  main  thoroughfare  they  open 
g^fc;  itraos  might  have' 1^50  mod-  Jii  w^iiderfui  of  hhie  ^warni  blue  of 

^lled;rfwt)i  ;.tli4  formnof  the  s&toe  sinewy  lioria^ii  aud  xeti,.  The  stcpsby  Vvhicii  the 
wbqlfeil  tht$Vfc  uU:)yiay  tti'ete^]y  cross  toward  the  bay  are 

in  the  beat,  rolUhg  hogshead*  Af  HUgur.  blank  With  ygv,  and  sKgUUy  ftmksed  ?;jns«- 

. A w*I  to/  Hide.  They&re 

eery  fmpieirtiT  ;T*m  ttee  little  foiinteins  most  alarmingly  steep.  Youv«*ubi  easily 
contrived  if*  the  stone  mdis  thol  ferdet*  in  U from,  the  upper  thorough  fare  imo  the 
•the  .tno.imtaVn  roads  or  (hat  enclose  the  bowo  one  by  a single  sfmnhle  From  the 
parks— glittering  threads  of  water  falling  yitm  %viil  nntuM*  as  you  look 

from  lion  lips  of  stone.  Some  mountain  upward. the' -water  ihrwi gh •! ft  esc  opening*, 
tofrem. . skilfully  divided  iu to  tv  thousand  Hud  the  sea  lire  cuts  across  each  bjae 

space  just  at  tin*  level  of  the  upper  story  of 
Iheli-mist- on  th.r  hover- sin  V'.  vomer Some- 
M ■ ' finny.  :4  1 00  id  red  fm  below..  you  sec  a slop 

Tvsth^g  iii  Uje  avuire  aperture,  seemingly: 
ip  suspended  1 Iteiv  ' in  ■ sk^-gqlijfi’v.: float  i mi  g ;.iii 

h(ne  liglii.  Ami  0 very  where  .and  always, 

• <;’v  through'  simshine  Or  shadow,  comes  to 

yqn  thv  scent  of  thy  city ,11  ^e  rIu^rad«?^ 
vV  oofi&f*'  one  o«l nr  of  St  Pierre,  a.  pleasant  smell 

: that  retriind's.  you  in  some  nnhdibalilr  way', 

of  the  taxt*’  of  u^paragns— a ivmq/oesni 
ml.ir  .suggesfmg  the  intenmugliug  nko- 
At  sugar  and  gurltp iu  tliitschsti^uge  tro|h 
w '■-  teat  dishes  which  creates love. 


■«d/i 

he  teti^lool.  Alb otoiedrly 

all; 

qu] 

k the  pastil g ft!  at 

1 thews 

dre 

‘dV'hf  naked  feet  ihkke*  a gfi 

; M*»md  over  the  burmr.g  ) 

i't'»(  ^ liif.{>i'r- 
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hind,  but  always  gathered  up  about  the 
waist  so  as  to  sit  close  to  the  figure,  and 
leave  the  lower  limbs  partly  bare  and  per- 
fectly free.  All  day  they  can  walk  up 
and  down  hill,  without  shoes,  carrying 
loads  of  from  100  to  200  pounds  on  their 
turbaned  heads,  under  the  fierce  sun.  Ev- 
erything is  borne  on  the  head ; I have  seen 
a piano — a grand  piano! — carried  on  the 
heads  of  six  men.  With  the  women,  the 
burden  is  very  seldom  steadied  by  the 
hand.  The  head  remains  perfectly  mo- 
tionless; only  the  quick,  black,  dancing 
eyes  flash  into  every  window  and  door- 
way to  watch  for  a customer’s  signal. 
And  the  creole  street  cries,  uttered  in  a 
far-reaching,  high,  clear  key,  sonorous  as 
if  blown  through  a silver  trumpet,  in- 
tercross and  blend  and  produce  random 
harmonies  that  are  really  very  sweet  to 
hear. 

“ Qa  qui  vie  bel  mangot!  — qa  qui 
vie  /”  Her  basket  of  huge  mangoes  must 
weigh  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
“fa  qui  vie  escargots ! — qa  qui  vUT 
Call  her,  if  you  like  snails.  “ Qa  qui  vie 
bel  avocatr  The  alligator -pear  — cuts 
and  tastes  like  beautiful  green  cheese. 
“ Qa  qui  vie  cana'ds  /”  “ Qa  qui  vie  cha’- 
6on/”  “Qa  qui  vU  di  pain  au  beurre!” 
Ducks;  charcoal;  pretty  little  loaves, 
about  the  size  of  big  cucumbers. 

44  Qa  qui  vU  fromassi /”  For  44fro- 
mass6”  read  pharmacie:  she  deals  in 
creole  roots  and  herbs,  and  all  the  leaves 
that  make  tisanes. 

44  Qa  qui  vie  medicaments  /”  Do  not 
imagine  this  one  is  selling  drugs.  44  Me- 
dicaments” in  creole  simply  signifies  a 
pair  of  overalls — working-men’s  trousers. 

“Hit  zenfants-la!  en  dehoy  /”  Run 
out  to  meet  her,  little  children,  if  you  like 
the  sweet  rice  cakes.  “He!  gens  pa ’ 

► enho\  gens  pay  enbas , gens  di  galetas— 
moin  ni  bel  gououds  poisson  /”  Ho ! peo- 
ple upstairs,  people  down-stairs,  and  all 
ye  good  folks  who  dwell  in  the  attics, 
know  that  she  has  very  big  and  very  beau- 
tiful fish  to  sell ! “ He!  qa  qui  vie  manger 
yonne  ?”  Those  are  44  akras” — flat  yellow- 
brown  cakes,  made  of  pounded  codfish  or 
beans,  or  both,  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
fried  in  butter.  And  then  comes  the 
pastry-seller,  black  as  ebony,  but  dressed 
all  in  white,  and  white-aproned  and  white- 
capped,  like  a French  cook,  and  chanting 
in  a voice  like  a clarionet: 

(Test  louvouier  di  la  patisserie  qui  passe, 

Qui  te  na  veille  pou’  gagner  son  existence  !*’ 
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The  quaint  stores  bordering  both  sides 
of  the  street  bear  no  names  and  no  signs 
over  their  huge  arched  doors:  you  must 
look  well  inside  to  know  what  business  is 
being  done.  Even  then  you  will  scarce- 
ly be  able  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  commerce ; for  they  are  selling 
gridirons  and  frying-pans  in  the  dry- 
goods  stores,  holy  images  and  rosaries  in 
the  notion  stores,  sweet-cakes  and  confec- 
tionery in  the  crockery  stores,  coffee  and 
stationery  in  the  millinery  stores,  cigars 
and  tobacco  in  the  china  stores,  cravats 
and  laces  and  ribbons  in  the  jewelry 
stores,  sugar  and  guava  jelly  in  the  to- 
bacco stores!  But  of  all  the  objects  ex- 
posed for  sale  the  most  delightful  to  look 
at  is  a doll,  the  famous  Martinique  jpow- 
p£e.  It  is  a mulatto  doll,  attired  with 
exquisite  tact  in  the  holiday  costume  of 
the  women  of  St.  Pierre;  it  bears  the 
broidered  chemise,  the  tastefully  arranged 
and  richly  colored  jupe,  the  gorgeous  silk 
foulard , the  marvellous  ear-rings  of  five 
gold  cylinders,  the  colliei'-choux  (triple 
or  quadruple),  the  charming  yellow-band- 
ed Madras  turban.  It  is  too  artistic  for  a 
toy:  it  is  a perfect  costume  model,  a per- 
fect miniature  of  Martinique  fashions,  to 
the  smallest  details  of  arrangement  and  of 
colors. 

These  costume-colors— always  relieved 
by  brilliant  yellow  stripings  or  checker- 
ings — have  an  indescribable  luminous- 
ness, a really  magical  power  of  relieving 
and  bringing  out  the  fine  warm  tints  of  this 
tropical  flesh.  Such  are  the  hues  of  those 
regal  costumes  which  Nature  gives  unto 
her  nearest  of  kin  and  her  dearest,  to  her 
honey-lovers,  to  her  insects — these  are 
ivasp-colors  !*  And  only  Nature  could 
have  taught  such  faultless  comprehension 
of  powers  and  harmonies  among  colors, 
such  knowledge  of  chromatic  witchcrafts 
and  chromatic  laws. 

This  evening  Mont  Pelee  is  more  heav- 
ily coiffed  than  usual.  Of  purple  and 
lilac  cloud  the  coiffure  is  — a veritable 
turban,  a magnificent  Madras ! Mont  Pe- 
lee to-day  is  in  costume  de  fete—  like  a 
quadroon  attired  for  a baptism  or  a ball — 
and  in  her  phantom  head-dress  the  young 
moon  glimmers  for  a brooch. 

* The  fact  may  not  have  ever  occurred  to  the 
child-minds  of  these  strange  people,  yet  there  is  a 
singular  creole  expression  which  suggested  the 
phrase  to  me.  In  the  patois, 4i poueml'  gnepe"  (to 
catch  a wasp)  signifies  making  love  to  a pretty  col- 
ored girl. 
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[lift  cheerful  parish  hells  had  rung: 

With  eager  steps  he  trudg’d  along; 

Sweet  flow  ry  garlands  round  him  hung, 
Which  shepherds  us'd  to  wear. 

He  tapp'd  the  window.  ‘‘Hush,  my  dear!'' 

Jrnny,  impatient,  cried.  ;‘W!io's  their:' 

“Tis  1,  my  love,  and  no  one  near. 

Step  gently  down,  you've  nought  to  fear 
With  Jockey  to  the  fair.” 
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dUd  and  lOiimmyVo  fas*  .is.!w|i ; 
lffc35§  * M>*  br>>ti»<*:f  up;  u nil  With  Gk  sliWf) ; 

IuSkW  $f  And  wilt  you  siili  y<>ui'  prniidw^  k-*«  p. 

Whir;it  f Ini.vo  iiKitrd  you  -jtvs-ar  | 

And  «|n  jtHi  ■ev^r-  ■$*$'*£'€'  .V'.- 

" I ’.viO.  !.y  ail  th—  i-«'^>s  alwrvo? 

Asui  u&’wr  efrceiv*  my cb&iimbg'  diml 
fo&f  doubly  and  in»&ie,  my  Idyo, 

Wiiii  dockov  16  tlie  fair. 
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WITH  JOCKEY  TO  THE  FAIR 
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EIIOLD  the  ring!"  Hie  shepherd  cried. 
"'Will  Jenny  be  my  charming  bride? 
Let  Cupid  be  our  happy  guide. 

And  Hymen  meet  us  there  f* 
Then  Jockey  did  his  vows  renew — 

He  would  lie  constant,  would  be  true; 

His  word  was  pledged.  Away  she  flew, 

With  cowslips  sparkling  with  the  dew. 

With  Jockey  to  the  fair. 
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i ».V  dot  they  meet  a.  joyful  throng. 

Their  truy  <;oxtt}4numja,  blilbo  itiul  young, 
Each  jrtins  too  dunce-.  each  joins  the  song 
To  hail  the  happy  pair.. 

What  two  wefe  fA  fond  as  they  ? 

All  bless  the  kj day. 

The  smiling  morb,  the  hlrtmning  May, 

•ASTHati-  ran  away 

Willi  jr.oekcy  to  the  fair. 


'CHEAT  dUlLUR'AN  tfESERT. 
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I'  pThe  maps  of.  the  United  Stains  eon-  It  is  • m possible  io  compute  how  much 
twined  :!itt  the  school  geographies  mf  dnfnage  lias  resulted  to  life  ifnprfcsbs  of  Lhe 
thirty  yeai^.agtv,  that  strip  of  territory  ly-  State  rtf  Ntdu-Hstei  f rom  the  fact  Oml  the 


south  to  the  Mex man  border,  and  to  Bnt-  drydrittsi  portion  of  iTie  c-riitre-  Slate.  It. 
|H  America  at  the  north,  was  verily  a is  unfair  to  judge  of  any  conn  try  Irons 
farm- incognito:  A co>-«M..tor&Ide'-por(j©ii/  *m:'h  superficial  obsorvuitiou.s  asms?  made, 
of  these  designated  •*£  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  from  the  diass  ;; 

“ The  Great  AxpGbciSti,  'LgiyirU' - on  -oaf  £ni*J  as  these,  together  with  Dakota,  ulraft 
maps.  This  tea  Ism-  of  our  Hid ' United  the  most  remarkable  and  rapid  progress 
Stales  mspshas  toward  civilization,  let  us  limit  our  dm- 

tlK?  Inst  twenty:  years.  Even  wbcrcji  tet-  -eiyss/on  to  that  portion  of  the  desert,  which 
ter  intelligence  lias  latterly  complete  iy  'they  m.-cupy.  Thi-  cunditions  of  pioncei- 
expunged  it  from  the  maps,  it  stilt  life  m «idi  of  them  anj  snbstantkiUy  the 

mains  nbs'lijialnly  fixed  iu  thy  minds  -if  tunl  .speaking  for  one  of  them  i» 

thousand*  of. otherwise  inleHl.jrei.t-  people,  geaefriLly  speaking  for  all. 
who  Itftvn  not  kept  pace  with  tin?  ‘h.wt-l-  Shortly  after  the  financial  tlisw-.n-r--.  rtf 
opmtmtx  .of  the  .past  quarter  of  it  century.  187.1,  precipitated  by  the  .failure-..  of  Jtky 
A very  interesting  hook  «.-ouiil  he  writ-  Cooke,  Arid  when  the  stock  of  his  pet  road, 
ten  on  the  history  cd  Utc  w-attle  trade,  the  Northern  Pacific,  was  selling  at  nine 
whteh  has  gfiyvvn  to  prcipor-  dollars  a share,  a number  of  shresyd  iu>; 

tioys  o«t  the  vast,  plains  of  the  West.  It  vectors,  seeing  the  opportunity  rtf  buying 
is  not  our  purpose,  however  to  dwell  on  this Uobk  on  the  -market, selecting  railroad 
this  feature  of  the  history  of  out-  desert,;."  grant  lands  along  the  line  rtf  the  Northern 


subject  has  already.;  received  attention  bong h t large  tract* of  these  lands,  and 
from  trtariy  petes.  The  rleveloppmHt  of gaii  os  an  f?XTH^iin«int  to  till  thent.  rtortA 
this' ’-region- pmsents;  even  mbix*  curious,  marytdlous  stone#'  were  heard;  wlpeated 
and  interesting  I'calures  than  the  cow- hoy  among  Eastern  bmpere .about,  the  fcrt.il  iiy 
And  lijs  uiustang.  ■'  rtf  the  soil  and  the.  twruarkald*  quality  of 

It  may  • surprise  IJte  ybmiger  rfeade^s  of  the  gnrth  grown  oil  /h  Abdul  the  same 
thi»  Aiega/i  ne  in  learn  that,  a great  pari  of  period  the  surplus  populat  ion  of  Iowa  »ud 
rtur  dusin-f,  is  designated  on  the  maps  of  Missouri  drifted  iutauiiddleNsbrtiska  and 
tet-dky  Hiikohv..  Kansas, nmx  ' N^hi-aska,  Kansas:  There  was  only  a sprinkling  of 
There,  is  enough  rtf  it  left  for  ^ kingdom,  them,  b«t  when  tire  locust  agour^ecaiiie:  in 
a'fipy  .it  has.  heeh  i-o)»%d  of  these  t wo  large  1874  pud  1^75  they  Idtitid  tlfey  bad  tip  use 
States  and  a Territory  of  dimensions  geo-  for  the  broad  acres  at  their  disposal  in  that 
graphically  appalling,  which  .is  knocking  country,  and  the  first  wai-f.'  of  civilization 
very  hard  su  the  door  of  the  sisterhood  of  was  driven  hack.  The  few  who  staid 
State*  for  .udmisrtcm  --•  already  -surpassing  through  two  years  of  the  jH^tilwor  suf- 
some  of  them  m wealth  and  population.  fere'd  another  raid  from  the  destroyers  in 
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1876,  and  then  they  too  succumbed  to  the 
inev i table.  Fortunately  for  Dakota,  there 
were  not  enough  people  within  her  borders 
during  these  years  to  afford  any  comfort 
to  the  grasshoppers,  and  thus  it  happened 
that  the  sufferers,  returning  penniless  to 
their  Eastern  homes,  with  vvoful  tales  of 
their  sufferings,  had  nothing  to  say  of  Da- 
kota. Kansas  and  Nebraska,  however,  re- 
ceived a very  thorough  advertising  from 
the  evil,  and  the.  result  was  that  when,  with 
returning  financial  prosperity  in  1877 and 
1878,  the  tide  of  surplus  population  again 
rolled  westward.  Dakota  was  the  promised 
land;  nor  was  it  until  Dakota  was  well 
filled  by  this  influx  that  western  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  received  any  benefit  from 
it.  several  years  later;  This  was  a tidal 
wave,  though  it  came  never  to  recede; 
for  now  this  territory  is  a part  and  parcel 
of  the  resistless  sea  of  population  which  is 
steadily  rolling  toward  the  Pacific  slope. 

But  at  what  a cost  has  this  final  success 
been  achieved}  How  many  reverses  and 
failures  before  a permanent  foothold  has 
been  established  in  the  desert  by  the  st  urdy 
pioneers ! Sturdy  ? God  save  the  mark  \ I 
wonder  if  it  ia  not  true  of  all  pioneers,  as 
it  in  of  these,  that  as  a rule  they  were  the 
poor  devils  of  the  community,  who  were 
forced  by  stern  necessity  to  go  to  a new 
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country  to  strive  again  to  make  a stand  in 
the  battle  of  life?  There  are  old  stagers 
here  who  “pioneered  it'5  first  in  Illinois, 
next  in  Iowa,  then  in  eastern  Nebraska, 
western  Nebraska,  and  who  how  have  Col 
orado  in  view  for  their  next  stand.  One 
wonders  where  they  will  stop.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  it  takes  three  sets  of 
pioneers  to  make  a permanent  population. 
The  first  set  tler,  with  rare  exceptions,  ekes 
out  a half-starved  existence  until  lie  can 
make  proof  on  his  land ; by  this  time  he  is 
ready  aud  eager  to  sell  out  to  one  of  the 
second  crop  of  pioneers— men  who  bring 
a little  money  with  them  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle with;  as  a rule, though,  the  necessity 
of  incurring  debts  to  keep  tilings  going 
beats  this  second  class,  and  they  in  turn 
give  way  to  the  thrifty  farmers  who  come 
prepared  and  able  to  stay.  For  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  original  home- 
steader is  necessarily  a farmer.  You  will 
find  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  among 
them,  from  ministers  to  cow  boys,  from 
bankrupt  business  men  to  the  latest  exile 
from  Russia.  All  of  these,  together  with 
professional  men  and  tradesmen  in  the 
villages,  and  a fair  sprinkling  of  bo/ot  /Me 
farmers,  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  home- 
steaders. 

And  the  oddities  of  their  life! — what 
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have  on  hand  for  medicinal  purposes. 
In  other  words,  the  homesteader  will  steal 
whiskey  every  time.  As  a class  they  are 
neighborly,  kind  to  one  in  distress,  and 
exceedingly  hospitable. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
homesteaders  live  in  dugouts  or  sleep  six 
or  seven  in  a room ; such  experiences  at- 
tach to  the  first  year  or  two  of  frontier 
life  more  than  to  any  later  period.  Many 
sightly,  commodious,  and  comfortable  sod 
houses  have  been  built,  of  which  our  illus- 
trations will  afford  examples.  The  walls 
are  usually  two  feet  in  thickness,  the  roof 
shingled,  doors  and  windows  set  into  the 
walls,  and  the  house  plastered  inside, 
sometimes  outside,  altogether  making  a 
very  neat  and  desirable  residence.  These 
structures,  too,  are  free  from  the  annoy- 
ances of  dugouts,  in  which  are  found  all 
manner  of  insects  and  rodents.  Occasion- 
ally a rattlesnake  will  burrow  through 
the  earthen  sides,  and  coil  himself  snugly 
in  the  bedclothes,  where  you  will  find 
him  on  a cold  morning.  Such  intruders 
are  rare,  but  there  are  some  people  who 
strenuously  object  to  even  rare  visits  of 
this  sort ; such  are  usually  energetic 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  old  house  and 
into  a new  one  before  spending  many 
months  in  an  abode  so  uncomfortably 
near  to  nature’s  heart. 

It  is  very  common  to  find  a lone  and  un- 
protected female  “holding  down  a claim,” 
as  the  Western  phrase  runs.  The  women 
of  the  East  would  look  aghast  at  the  pros- 
pect of  living  alone  in  a sod  house  for  six 
months,  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor. 
Yet  experience  proves  that  the  “unpro- 
tected” is  much  safer  out  on  the  lonely 
prairie  than  she  would  be  in  New  York 
city.  I never  heard  or  read  of  a woman  on 
a homestead  receiving  an  insult  at  the 
hands  of  anybody.  To  be  sure,  they  are 
always  armed,  and  know  how  to  handle  a 
pistol,  but  they  rarely  have  a more  deadly 
use  for  it  than  the  killing  of  a jack-rabbit 
or  a prairie-dog.  Such  women  complain 
more  of  loneliness  than  of  fear.  For 
whatever  charms  solitude  may  have  for 
the  sage,  it  certainly  has  none  for  the  fair 
sex,  not  even  for  our  hardy  Western  rep- 
resentatives of  it.  Here  is  one  of  their  in- 
genious ways  of  avoiding  it.  Two  of 
them  will  locate  on  adjoining  “ quarters,” 
and  build  their  houses  on  the  dividing 
line;  so  that  while  each  house  is  on  its 
occupant’s  claim,  the  two  structures  are 
practically  one,  affording  frequent  oppor- 
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tunities  for  the  ladies  to  call  on  each  other 
and  discuss  social  topics.  They  are  all 
provided  with  ponies,  and  think  nothing 
of  a horseback  ride  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  either  for  business  or  pleasure. 

The  land  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
such  that  a citizen  of  this  country,  or  one 
who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a citizen,  can,  under  certain  restrictions, 
file  his  homestead  or  pre-emption  papers  at 
a nominal  cost  on  a quarter  section— one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres — of  any  agricul- 
tural land  belonging  to  the  government. 
If  he  makes  an  actual  residence  on  his 
homestead  for  five  years,  he  can  make 
proof  of  the  fact  before  the  register  of  the 
United  States  land-office  of  the  district  in 
which  his  land  lies,  and  take  what  is 
termed  a Final  Receiver’s  Receipt  for  his 
quarter  section.  When  the  Circumlocu- 
tion Office  at  Washington — Department 
of  the  Interior — gets  around  to  making* 
out  a patent  from  the  government  for 
him,  he  exchanges  the  receipt  for  the  pat- 
ent. This  takes  from  two  to  five  years 
after  making  proof;  and  meantime  the 
receiver's  receipt  answers  for  all  practical 
purposes,  such  as  buying,  selling,  or  mort- 
gaging, for  a warrantee  deed  from  the 
United  States.  Another  section  of  the 
law  provides  that  in  case  the  homesteader 
wishes  to  make  proof  after  having  resided 
for  the  space  of  six  months  on  his  land, 
he  may  do  so,  and  be  entitled  to  the  re- 
ceiver's receipt  upon  the  payment  of  one 
dollar  and  a quarter  per  acre  for  the  land. 
This  is  termed  a commuted  entry,  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  rights  are  used  in  thia 
way,  for  very  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  the  party  holding 
the  claim  can  sustain  life  on  it  for  five 
years  without  borrowing  money.  To  do 
this  he  is  obliged  to  “prove  up,”  that  is, 
get  title  from  the  government.  Accord- 
ingly he  borrows  money  from  one  of  the 
numerous  companies  that  negotiate  farm 
mortgage  loans — perhaps  six  or  eigltf  hun- 
dred dollars,  according  to  the  location  of 
his  land.  The  company  pays  out  for  him 
at  the  land-office  the  required  sum  for  a 
commuted  entry— one  dollar  and  a quar- 
ter per  acre — and  gives  him  the  balance 
of  the  loan,  taking  a mortgage  on  his  farm 
for  security.  Under  the  pre-emption  laws, 
precisely  the  same  commuted  entry  can 
be  made,  though  under  these  laws  the 
settler  is  obliged  to  pay  the  government 
two  hundred  dollars  for  hisclaim,  whether 
he  proves  up  after  a six  months’  residence,. 
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this  business  for  the  companies,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  competition  caused  by 
numberless  new  companies  entering  the 
field  to  secure  the  profits  is  exceedingly 
fierce,  and  cuts  the  margin  for  them  finer 
every  year. 

Many  ingenious  variations  are  based  on 
this  business.  Some  companies  sell  a 
guaranteed  loan — principal  and  interest 
guaranteed  by  them — at  six  per  cent. ; a 
loan  without  their  guarantee  at  eight  per 
cent.  Others  deposit  their  mortgages  with 
trust  companies,  and  issue  debenture  bonds 
against  them,  drawing  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  running  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years. 

These  Western  farm  mortgages  find 
their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  East,  and 
many  are  sold  in  London.  They  afford 
a good  investment  for  the  small  capital- 
ist, and  are  also  held  largely  by  savings- 
banks  and  insurance  and  trust  companies. 
The  competition  referred  to,  or,  to  put  it 
more  clearly,  the  eagerness  of  the  com- 
panies to  lend,  the  eagerness  of  their 
agents  to  make  their  commissions  as  large 
as  possible  by  lending  ail  the  company 
will  permit,  and  the  exceeding  great  ea- 
gerness of  the  homesteader  to  borrow 
every  nickel  he  can,  give  rise  to  the  evil 
which  must  be  naturally  apprehended  un- 
der such  conditions,  namely,  over-loan- 
ing. But  this  does  not  exist  to  an  extent 
to  cause  any  alarm  to  the  investor,  since 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  loans  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  negotiators,  and  if  they 
loan  more  than  a farm  is  worth,  the  loss  is 
theirs.  Latterly,  too,  they  are  much  more 
thorough  in  their  investigations,  and  now 
make  very  few  mistakes. 

There  are  a few  wiseacres  in  the  East 
who  shake  their  heads  impressively,  de- 
claring that  three-fourths  of  the  farms 
of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Dakota  are 
mortgaged,  and  predict  ultimate  disaster 
to  both  borrower  and  lender.  But  this 
does  not  by  any  means  follow.  We  are 
heavily  in  debt,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  denying  it.  Every  State  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  has  borne  the  same  burden 
in  its  pioneer  days,  and  developed  its  re- 
sources under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions. Go  to  a new  country  that  is  not  in 
debt,  and  you  will  find  the  inhabitants  as 
near  a state  of  nature  as  they  can  get,  and 
content  to  remain  there.  They  will  live 
like  the  crackers  of  Georgia  or  the  moon- 
shiners of  Tennessee,  who  are  never  in 
debt— except,  perhaps,  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
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enue  Department.  They  are  happy : per- 
haps theirs  is  the  wiser  plan — to  rust  out 
instead  of  wearing  out.  But  the  restless, 
hustling,  struggling  Westerner  is  not  cast 
in  that  mould.  If  he  succumbs  in  the 
struggle  against  high  interest,  an  exorbi- 
tant tariff,  and  the  practical  confiscation 
of  his  farm  products  by  the  freight  rates 
of  the  railroads,  another  man  stands  ready 
to  take  his  place. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  with  mon- 
ey as  a civilizing  factor  is  the  railroad. 

It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  for  the  com- 
munity to  develop  and  await  its  advent. 
The  railroad  now  precedes  the  population 
everywhere,  and  makes  its  own  towns. 

So  true  is  this  in  some  parts  of  the  desert 
that  the  roads  own  all  of  the  principal 
town  sites  on  their  new  branches.  To 
mention  all  of  the  roads  which  have  pene- 
trated the  region  we  are  discussing  would 
be  to  name  a majority  of  the  best  man- 
aged, best  paying,  and  largest  railway  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States;  but  those 
which  have  pre-empted  the  best  part  of  the 
disputed  territory  are  the  Santa  Fe,  the 
Rock  Island,  the  Burlington,  the  North- 
western, and  the  St.  Paul  roads.  That 
giant  of  other  days,  the  Union  Pacific, 
though  wide-awake  enough  now,  has 
slumbered  for  years,  while  such  tireless 
Lilliputians  as  the  Burlington,  the  North- 
western, and  the  Rock  Island  have  in- 
vaded every  mile  of  its  territory,  and 
bound  it  hand  and  foot  with  a net-work 
of  branch  lines  running  in  every  direc- 
tion, making  resistance  on  its  part  at  this 
late  day  wellnigh  useless.  Already  the 
Burlington,  which  has  literally  gridironed 
Nebraska,  is  in  the  coal-fields  of  Wyo- 
ming. It  has  obtained  control  of  lines 
west  of  Denver,  and  is  headed  for  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  Northwestern,  besides  its 
large  holdings  in  Dakota,  stretches  one 
long  arm  into  the  Black  Hills  v id  north- 
ern Nebraska,  and  another  has  passed 
Fort  Fetterman  in  Wyoming.  Not  con- 
tent with  these  vast  undertakings,  a third 
great  branch  of  this  corporation  has  pen- 
etrated southern  Nebraska,  and  is  now 
half-way  across  the  State  on  its  way  to 
Denver.  It  will  be  a race  between  it  and 
the  Rock  Island,  for  this  is  the  objective 
point  of  both  at  present;  and  who  shall 
have  the  hardihood  to  predict  that  they 
will  stop  there  ? 

The  St.  Paul  system,  lying  furthest 
north  of  all  the  lines  competing  for  the 
possession  of  the  new  West,  prompted  by 
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the  advice  dr  one  the  l»»t,  al)  the  lUie/ . ■•?tsutfc«jr . hm  Mi  ny  m the  Great 

round;  one  of  the  braittiiiwtiineTOf>:ant<e  And  Ato»Vicati-  .Dfcserk-.take  «.  copy  of  Poor’s 
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greatest  <wij>  iit  its  fuatory.  At  owe  step  Stsftv*  Neh.fj«e.i(».  Esthsfts,  And  Dhkcta  are 
it  bak  |}h»ht.ed  its  iron  heel  in  Kansas  in mites -of  mil  roads  hail  t ,'fJijs 

t.’ify  - a point  never  dreamed  of  by  its  or!*  lines  const-meted  in  Nebraska  iUoxte  dujr- 
ginal  pw|«etf}irs»  And  this  is  hut  n -start'  ihg-  the past  two 

inir  point  f«.tr  its  sx»otluv(*;4tt.rT/ extensions  gfe-iraelc  road  from  NewY ork  city  to  Salt 
— a city  of  which  another  great  railway  Lak* 

matrnate  lias  hut  lately.  prophesied - -and  To  touch  upon  the  dim :ib:  ni'  thwirmnl- 
wdh  good  reason— that  half 
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Santa.  Er  imd-  ;i«hild  *yf  the  xte^'rt  - Miost  tiutjthlK} . ft*Vt'  efihve  the'  .<«etU-'V«v-ai^';i3*CvG>^;f 
powerful,  of  the  SeuGi  western  line**  sim-  Mlt«atur<  Rive**,  nod  grirflHttljy  .Aaceud^  #La 
ply  as  a matter  of  convenience  in  ivcsi-  you  tcavsl  wnuvynrd  mud  tire  o-.h  orthA:  ' 
ern  connections.  haa  <jxiivGy  eomplemd  atf.  mfyinhur)*  is 
extension  from  Kansas ’ttt! pjhlftagov.vdberft  An  al.iinidv  of 

its  terminal  facilities  almici  will  ci)f>t  from  • Tbfe  ' V 

live  to  ten  milliona  i ojfdtiHwa-  To  realise  Nehnt&k**  t* rioted i fgfc Ij^iy ■ 
fully  what  has  hc^in  dowe  aiVisa'  12&0  in  -itv  ■ simshuiy  day*,  though 4&d' ; 
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sunuiOT  the  tbo»inoiijet*»r  ; •'■  ■ '■••  »} 

r;inst‘\i  rory:  hitfh;  wiii-v  >•„.  •>,.« ...  ,.,.  i. « ****►»!?, 

It-'.!  J.i,  »ff  iMt 

jiibiitty  at Rutb a»i nlritodi).  'irpiieperfeeL  'py ; the ^w»ibL,-(It’:by:;  vylibt  Is  the  most 
Ijr  eofufo/'iable  tu  'the  hoUevt  weather  :it  js.  {'v|jfleTi.sIb!e  reason',  the  ifptit  ruing  of  the 
m-<  i-'v-are  tmif  to  k.u-n  ";i  of  ; bo  drtWt  prairie  *t*d. 

rays  of  the  km;  t.be'a.i^h^  a»-e  ;.(w;»vs  i Newlypltnis-hed  land- Is  not  anywhere 
oooh  - It  ifi'W  k-  •!•'!  •;!  Mi  ll.  ;i.  leeanlv  ctojsideml  inu-ii Li-iriving,  Ai  rill  event-, 
heat  and;  eltiti  thebe  i*  grvM  4Rrbr'ftijy&.I^;'to#U^t£fvtivtije-  .eau86-  n±a$  be,  new-cojoers 
tween  ibii.oi;;.,  ;uj-;l  Kansas  tor  iusia ?»••'«: : etnnaallv  have  «,  sioce  with  this  fever— 
tliie  is  tnetaly  & ifprstioiv  of  Jijlittidib;  hut  almost  iwyariablj*  in  the.faU, 
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The  idea  is  prevalent  iu  the  East  that  a awaj . The  bluffs  of  the  Missouri  Hirer 
location  anywhere  Mi  the  plains  mean*  have-  frwjueufly:  been  seen  in  towns  foriv 
Urtp'jt.- and  featureless  country,  by  uittims  of  this  curi- 

wheye the  lu>m«u  presents  in  every  diri?c-  bulbil  pheiioin.enon. 

ii<,<-.  a •if-notojeiris  stretch  of  prairie,  de-  The  soil  of  these  prairies  possesses 
void  of  smy  abject*  of  interest  or .natural  such  marvellous  'qualities  in  the  way 
beauty.  *u»d  impressing  upon  • on- frehngs  of  proihicfiveiiess  that  the  stories  told 
of  dreary  loneliness.  This  is  a inif*htl«\  of  it.  seem  incredible;  nor  will  I irtlliet 
the *s*.^ia^tlic;vei*.ic|i«».itT t. . upon  the  reader  any  M|es  of  the  prior: 
of  riot  deii j ttj«t  tire  jpoiis  yield  of  grain,  apd  of  the  vejgetee 

i* ••>'!»'  v>--5.  the.  East-  would  he  a gi-eat  hies  and  fruits  of  wondrous  size  which  we 

adit;». .<>/•«  to  ear  landscapes ; but  fee  »m?  yearly  send  east  to  astonish  the  farmers 
by  n o,  tnemia •«»■  the  iSirerty  -strieikeit  stab?  of  the  Middle  Suites.  Occasionally  some1 
in  which  our  Edltem  cousta^' ■ lii&.yp  .pie-;  ..  thing  occurs  which  astounds  even  thp  iw 
tttreri  d»ut  ivapiecf  Ib  tbelieautiasbf'iratittHv  tivPa  regarding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as 
The  rtctnily  nr  Waunetn  Full*,  m some  irntnigmut,  unable  to  Hud 

Frenchman  -Valley.  ><n  the  western  edge  anything  better  to  .-pre-empt,  and  lacking- 
of  5Jfi,br»»ha,  would  oot  &o 
nionjdace  ev<M»  in  Minnesota  or  Whscori- 
sin  the  homes  of  daiiitv  cataracts.  T«. 

-XV.  'vr-'fe-b*  •2l>itS?..  1 : '■{ 

pjetWhstipcH^^  oiay  Ir>  pKirred  ly>r  snnie  A 

4trjp«fcjfc  the  »twh{  uni:  nsfcVn.l  utomtiuu  .-<>f  jgJraF 

Bui  '•»>  d»i-;w  ..-iu  ef„  • ' .£*yltqMu& 

n}bVi.  fclw-  ’.'  . •.Ihautwuftifier . ’’  ' ?3b  fi-)  tj.  * 

<«pjv’j»>^i  ia  fbii-^aply- iiiutm'iats  <d  his  t:i,s»»o  IB 


er  aitoois  any  number  of  heontifui  I tun  I tiu/mruns  logo  furih.-r  or  to  go  bock,  in 
scape  effofl'h  Tlie  pure  eltatc  air  and  the  despfrathm  eritens  a xjpM*rfer  section  rtf 
gre^.^pup^  Afsky  in  every  part  of  out-  . what  we  cOl  ftjie  sand  hilKsueh  .as  aw 
loveliest  .idoud  WwstorV  aiui 

and.  tiro  most  moguidernf  sunset**  to  he  i>obr:s.-fi;>  (a  the  fail  he  atii  emerge 
ftintiA  tiiijsr ,. pf-  the  rrioxiuPiibev  Dakota  fo  from  lif*  ,!lKtit|9p^V>;nv.’iihu'iiriMT  and  sixty 
favoml  with  thfe  mirage  which  fifty  jiy|d.  i^df 

pbttfograpkh-  cfdanirss  towdsthirxy  mm!.>-  pumpkw.v  and  sijoaskes  of  .Simply  pro- 
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uuuyss  61:  ’ii'Toim, 


digi'ous' : siae,- cttptii ri n g the  premiums  id:  mlo  tbe  Missouri.  A third  TOhibiids  that 
the.  local  fairs,  to  the  intense,  chagrin  of  rain  follows  the  inuurUurg  cd  the  sod,  and 
the  formers  who  have  been  laughing  all  that  every  acre  of  tend  ^teu^hed makes  a 
snmmor  pt  life  lunacy  in  locating  on  draft  on  the  cloud*  for  a definite  quan 
sand.  The  fact  simply  is,  there  h m>  t tty  of  water.  It  h certain  th^i  the  huf- 
known  limit  to  the  riclni^ss  ami  depth.  fijJn  grass  sod  which  ha*  covered  these 
oft  his  desert  soil,  .Earth  thrown  mu  of  plains  for  eeuniWes  ha*  become  iinpesv 
ft.  yrirti  4 de$tb  of  npe  huh^tee4  Vfous  to  fitter  &*>  a cow  ^boyte  sltekeir. 

if  sown  with -wheat  or  oate,  will  grow  iv*  • Hence  the  rain  never  penetrates  it.  hut 
ii'ne.  gram  a;s  ever  headed,  i excavated  a ifushea  off  the  ‘ divuh-s''  in  a fury  to  reach 
cellar,  to'  a depth  of  eight  teet.lftst  year,  the  rivers.  Any  one  who  has  seen  h ram 
and  graded  a lawn  w ifh  the  earth  thrown  «>i>  the  plains  teuii  undemhutd  something: 
out*  iVfef  it  hi  the  spri tegytyp £ of  the  del iige  wltipVi  covers  the  tmi  ire 

:SHniisnj?r'‘Ve&^  enough  tAdthake  a lovely  pfavm  to  the  depth  of :i&;:  twenty* 
gra^plot  of if  . . *4>li  bd ' sii^TO.^r^.^b^.werS'.-  It 

exaggerations  M those  who  uyy  fiinnli&r1 . i.<  yasy  to  comprehend  then  how  t he  nil- 
with  the  worthless  clay  -subsoils  of  tin*  nu-roua  canon*  in-  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
but  they  are  nvrerUieiess  sir  icily  arc.  cut  by  I lie  eagerness  of  the  Hood  to 
true.  roll  eastward.  But  when  the  prairie  sod 

The  one  thing  needful  to.  develop  the  has  once  been  ploughed,  the>ovl  absorb* 

1 agricultural  and  pastoral  possr Ini i lies  Af  Wl.ter  Tike  a After  .a  day  s heavy- 

this  hegimi—ia  a word,  the  to  ite  tM'  rain  il  i ere  is  AA  m b$  tfiibte  fivA^ilougheil 
tunes—  is  an  adequate  rainfall ; and  this  field  : the  moisture  soaks  down  ward  to 
suggests  .%  topic  regarding  which  has  great  depths,  and  the  soil  retains  it 
arisen  m,‘nrIy  aU  c(f  thc  gontcte^^  weeks  of  dryc.veather  afterward, 

u noted.  with  if ttllef . ? e ; stiHteiniug  its  craps  without  mldUiutml 
Experts  who  knew  ^Aolotely  iroQdng  ^^  for  H ivtuiderful  length  of  ttUie  It 
whatever  about  the  actual  facts  in  the  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose  that  uiw 
. csise  have  written  jmjiuy  ■ H cli ftugetl  emuR licit  of  large  por^ 

frv  prove  dial,  we  do  not  have,  never  luvve  lion*  of’  die  mi\  which  now  absorbs;  yam 
.•1*4 A and  never  ran  have  any  rainfall  instead  nf  shedding  h like  a.  rubber  coat, 
AVorfb  meuUoning.  On  the  other  hand  the  iT.fii.n.H  %i bitmspii&riK  m6hd- 

tiu*  people  out  here  who  know  from  tbvic  utv  betlm\aod  the  ivuti.hU!  becomes 
ii^iUal  e^periehcr  that  we  do  have  a bh-  regular,  le^  falhng  »i  n dme,  but  filling 
era!  nml  bona.  jute,  ruin  tell  in  every  pOty  pftener.  Tins  rlou/ge  mny  bifmhot,  too, 
lion  of  (Mir  uninrn.se  desert  arc  not  roir-  for  (he  heavy  dews  av high  of  late A’eas'S 
tent  witlr  sfoiingthe  fails,  or  male  mg  ath-  , have  bvHi  remarked  in  tills  .country—  a, 
dayits  to  Utepixwhut  t^yk  tbete  Infiitxs  p>  tjhipg ^ miknoAvsi  ftgO/ 

iii  it}:  i ri  goo  n&ii* 

of  -.rrovidenee.  One  cSSerts  Unn  '-w  cry  tic  of  ju  mo^ture  every  day,  it  returns  to 
yard  of  14.14'  m it  ftt  n%hh  'Wtdjnigh  &*  yj&ffeslfihg '&$  £ 

draw  irciyn  the  ueavmo  a aaDon  of  water  sho'vcv.: 

per  ^ ini 1 /ik'ub “ ei tji &K  tfe ^‘re ♦ ' in  a very  miesvsting^ 

■ -itas.. been  I /•  Ai ^ delirecrd  xtt  tlfi 

‘ ix n d ; points . iw  * t Id i%bf  'ttett6h^r.te4rs, y:'0k?$$}Vfy*$: diy>: Nph^t^Wa,  fui r Ustfal l A 
eafimi  and  creek  b<*d%  i:iyiyt ^hd  f ^!?n-  * :riOh^  t:}.te  von;t  of  ihwse  «tews,  ?md  }\v  re* 
ing  tit  even'  duTeth?>:?,.but  all  ohiPfotely*  g.«vr<I.s  -»  ^ainfalj  eif  fourteen  inches  for  the 
cqu verging’  to  hioy  fibhttfi  ;of  1S8?  at  Sidney,  Ne- 
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braska,  which,  it  should  be  observed,  lies 
on  the  extreme  western  frontier  of  the 
State.  An  editorial  in  a late  number  of 
the  New  York  Nation , calling  attention 
to  General  Morrow’s  observations,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  actual  facts  have 
upset  the  theories  of  the  wondrous  wise 
prophets  of  former  days,  quotes  the 
North  American  Review  in  1858  as  say- 
ing that  our  people  at  that  date,  when 
there  was  scarcely  a hamlet  forty  miles 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  had  “already 
reached  their  inlaud  western  frontier/’ 
and  describing  the  Missouri  bluffs  as  “a 
shore  at  the  termination  of  a vast  ocean 
desert  nearly  one  thousand  miles  in 
breadth,”  which  it  was  proposed  to  trav- 
erse, if  at  all,  “ with  caravans  of  camels, 
and  which  interposed  a final  barrier  to  the 
establishment  of  large  communities— agri- 
cultural, commercial,  or  even  pastoral.” 
The  closing  comment  of  the  editor  of  the 
Nation  upon  this  is,  “Yet  before  the 
close  of  1880  Nebraska  numbered  half  a 
million  inhabitants,”  and  he  might  have 
added,  with  equal  truth  and  additional 
force,  that  to-day  Nebraska  numbers  twice 
that  many. 

General  Morrow  instances  83,000  acres 
of  land  entered  by  homesteaders  in  a 
single  county  in  Nebraska  during  three 
months  of  1887.  All  the  land  officers  of 
the  West  tell  the  same  story;  their  sta- 
tistics sound  like  fables.  The  United 
States  land  office  for  the  extreme  south- 
western part  of  Nebraska,  embracing  but 
a few  counties,  remitted  last  year  to 
Washington  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  homesteads  and  pre-emp- 
tions. 

In  view  of  these  facts — this  phenomenal 
increase  in  population  in  all  parts  of  the 
new  West — we  naturally  look  for  the  new 
centres  of  population  which  supply  this 
people,  and  to  these,  in  the  words  of  the 
political  platform,  “we  point  with  pride.” 
If  the  facts  herein  set  forth  have  been 
carefully  considered,  how  easy  to  under- 
stand the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Omaha,  Kan- 
sas City,  Lincoln,  and  Wichita  of  to-day! 
These  towns  are  simply  a reflection  of  the 
farms  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  are 
dependent  entirely  on  the  desert  for  their 
business. 

Of  greater  interest,  I take  it,  and  re- 
flecting more  perfectly  the  substantial  de- 
velopment of  the  new  West  than  the  great 
centres  mentioned,  are  the  well-built, 
bright,  and  attractive  inland  towns  of  Ne- 
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braska,  Dakota,  and  Kansas,  cities  of  the 
second  and  third  class,  ranging  from  3000 
to  15,000  inhabitants.  There  are  so  many 
of  these  in  the  desert  that  it  is  almost  a pity 
to  single  out  a few  for  mention ; but  out  of 
many  of  perhaps  equal  merit  let  us  glance 
at  Hastings,  Nebraska,  a town  fifteen 
years  old,  with  a population  of  15,000  in- 
telligent, enterprising,  and  prosperous 
people,  possessed  of  all  of  the  conven- 
iences of  city  life,  such  as  gas  and  electric 
light,  water- works,  street-cars,  and  a free 
mail  delivery ; its  streets  lined  with  blocks 
of  handsome  brick  structures ; a centre  of 
heavy  financial  and  industrial  interests; 
its  homes  representing  all  that  is  modern 
and  progressive  in  architecture.  How 
surprised  one  would  be,  who  has  not  seen 
this  country  for  five  years,  at  the  towns 
numbered  by  the  score  in  Dakota,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska  which  rival  in  every 
respect  the  most  prosperous  towns  in 
New  York  and  New  England!  Among 
the  younger  cities  there  is  Mitchell,  Da- 
kota, less  than  seven  years  old  (four 
thousand  inhabitants),  containing  several 
churches,  fine  schools,  refined  society, 
substantial  banks,  large  packing  interests 
— enough,  in  a word,  to  make  life  pleasant 
socially  and  prosperous  financially.  Or 
look  at  McCook,  Nebraska,  one  of  the 
newest  and  farthest  west  of  all  desert 
towns— an  infant  of  five  years,  for  there 
was  nothing  but  a sod  house  five  years 
ago  where  the  town  of  3000  people  is  now ; 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  farm- 
ing country,  possessing  everything  neces- 
sary in  the  line  of  churches,  schools,  and 
social  advantages  to  make  any  one  content 
with  a habitation  in  the  desert,  and  whose 
founders  had  confidence  enough  in  its  fu- 
ture to  supply  it  with  a system  of  water- 
works equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Lincoln. 

These  are  merely  types;  there  are  doz- 
ens of  such  towns,  not  of  the  mushroom 
order  of  mining  towns  or  centres  of  spec- 
ulative activity.  They  are  the  legitimate 
product  of  a rich  agricultural  region,  and 
are  in  no  sense  ephemeral.  They  are  here 
to  stay ; and  in  looking  at  them,  and  consid- 
ering what  they  represent,  the  conviction 
forces  itself  irresistibly  on  one  that  the 
best  advice  ever  offered  to  a young  Amer- 
ican was  contained  in  the  wTords — which 
have  been  bandied  about  in  mauy  a joke, 
but  are  as  full  of  wisdom  to-day  as  when 
Horace  Greeley  uttered  them — “Go  West, 
young  man — go  West.” 

Original  from 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

INTERVENTION. 

ALONG  and  dreary  winter  followed; 

and  the  slow  weeks  and  months 
seemed  to  plunge  Kirk  o’  Shields  into  an 
ever-increasing  gloom.  Sometimes  the 
land  lay  hard  and  silent  in  the  grip  of  a 
black  frost;  and  then  there  was  no  breath 
of  wind  to  stir  the  atmosphere ; the  fumes 
and  vapors  hung  heavy  in  the  motionless 
air,  so  that  people  forgot  what  the  sky 
was  like.  Sometimes  a bewilderment  of 
snow  was  abroad;  and  then  through  the 
pervading  mist  the  far  uplands  could  be 
seen  to  be  of  a phantom  white;  but  in  the 
town  itself  and  all  round  about  it  the 
snow  was  immediately  dusted  over  with 
coal,  where  it  was  not  trodden  into  mire. 
And  then  again  would  come  persistent 
rain ; but  here  there  was  some  little  com- 
pensation ; for  if  the  daytime  showed  the 
very  extreme  of  wretchedness  and  squa- 
lor, the  night  made  the  flames  of  the  great 
furnaces  more  resplendent  than  ever,  as 
the  crimson  glow  flashed  across  the  wet 
slates  of  the  house  roofs.  Altogether  a 
miserable  winter  it  was,  numbing  the 
mental  faculties  and  cramping  the  bodily 
powers;  but  the  members  of  East  Street 
congregation  abated  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  their  strict  observances ; no  matter  how 
hard  or  wet  the  weather,  every  Sabbath 
morning  found  them  slowly  and  deco- 
rously taking  their  places  in  the  cold, 
damp-smelling  pews ; while  the  attendance 
at  the  weekly  prayer-meetings,  the  Bible 
classes,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  so  forth,  was  undiminished. 

During  all  this  time  Alison's  anxieties 
and  duties  were  considerably  increased  by 
the  fact  that  her  sister  Agnes,  never  very 
strong,  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
liable  to  attacks  of  nervous  weakness  or 
excitability;  and  as  these  frequently  cul- 
minated in  sleep-walking,  Alison  had  to 
be  on  the  alert  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
It  was  so  strange  to  be  in  this  little  room 
that  seemed  filled  with  the  sombre  glow 
of  the  iron- works,  and  to  watch  the  timid- 
ly uplifted  appealing  hand,  and  to  hear 
the  murmured  “Mother!”  which  told  how 
far  away  the  spirit  was  from  its  frail 
tenement  of  a body.  Agnes  Blair,  at  all 


events,  had  one  way  of  escape  from  the 
desolation  that  overshadowed  Kirk  o’ 
Shields.  Night  brought  her  release,  and 
carried  her  away  to  far  and  shining  re- 
gions, where  she  met  the  gentle-visaged 
mother  who  was  waiting  for  her  with 
outstretched  hands.  Alison  could  see  her 
slip  noiselessly  from  the  bed,  her  large 
gray  eyes  entranced  and  still;  and  for  a 
moment  she  would  remain  uncertain,  as 
if  it  took  that  space  of  time  to  waft  her 
across  the  black  night  to  the  mystic  splen- 
dor of  a perpetual  dawn — to  the  great  wall 
of  jasper  and  the  radiant  gates  of  the  hew 
Jerusalem.  Then  she  would  whisper, 
“Mother!”  her  gentle  guide  was  found; 
these  two  were  walking  now  through  the 
wonderful  streets  in  the  city  that  had  “no 
need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to 
shine  in  it;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  light- 
en it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof;” 
and  the  rapt  eyes  were  gazing  on  the  tree 
of  life,  and  on  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life,  clear  as  crystal,  that  came  flowing 
from  the  great  white  throne.  And  then 
sometimes  (in  this  little  room,  in  the  si- 
lence, with  Alison  half  afraid  to  follow 
her  lest  she  should  rouse  her  too  sudden- 
ly) the  younger  sister  would  raise  her 
hand  slightly,  and  stand  transfixed,  as  if 
she  were  intently  listening.  Listening  to 
what? — to  the  distant  singing  of  the  ran- 
somed hosts,  or  to  the  voice  of  the  angel 
proclaiming  aloud  the  doom  of  Babylon 
the  Great?  These  were  sleepless  nights 
for  Alison,  though  her  sister  in  her  un- 
conscious state  was  amenable  enough; 
and  next  morning  Agnes  had  no  know- 
ledge of  these  restless  wanderings,  save 
as  a wistful  dream. 

Perhaps  the  elder  sister  was  not  alto- 
gether sorry  to  have  the  whole  burden  of 
the  domestic  duties,  and  of  the  charitable 
labor  expected  from  the  Minister’s  fami- 
ly, devolve  upon  her  own  shoulders;  for 
there  were  many  things  she  wished  to 
forget,  and  she  found  that  resolute  hard 
work  was  the  best  means  toward  that  end. 
Not  that  she  could  entirely  banish  by- 
gone occurrences  from  her  mind ; for  now 
and  again  there  came  a letter  from  her 
cousin  in  Fort  William,  which  was  sure 
to  contain  some  news  of  Ludovick  Mac- 
donell,  even  when  it  did  not  enclose,  as 


* Begun  in  January  number,  1888. 
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frequently  happened,  some  written  com- 
munication from  himself,  addressed  to 
Flora.  He  was  in  Egypt  now,  and  on  his 
way  to  India,  where  he  vaguely  hinted 
that  there  was  some  chance  of  his  getting 
an  appointment;  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  winter  society  in  Cairo  seemed  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  and  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  leave. 

“ But  look  here,  my  dear  Miss  Dimity,” 
Flora  wrote,  in  enclosing  one  of  these 
epistles,  “I  don’t  quite  understand  why, 
in  the  midst  of  such  gayety,  and  with  all 
those  nice  people  being  kind  to  him,  he 
should  be  sighing  and  pining  for  his  na- 
tive land.  If  he  wants  to  come  home, 
what’s  to  hinder?  And  there’s  such  a 
lot  to  pine  for  at  this  present  moment! 
You  should  see  Fort  William  now,  Miss 
Dimity — dead — dead  as  a door-nail;  all 
the  rowing-boats  high  and  dry  in  the  back 
yards;  all  the  yachts  gone;  and  the  sea- 
birds find  the  place  so  entirely  to  their 
mind  that  you  can  hear  oyster-catchers 
whistling  all  along  the  shore,  and  see 
skarts  sailing  about  and  bobbing  their 
heads  within  a stone’s-throw  of  the  house. 
There’s  no  bustle  now  at  the  quay  when 
the  Mountaineer  comes  in;  and  what’s 
the  use  of  making  yourself  very  smart 
and  nice,  and  going  down  to  meet  her, 
when  there’s  never  a man  on  board  young- 
er than  the  captain,  or  perhaps  a com- 
mercial traveller  bound  for  Inverness? 
We’re  all  asleep  here;  the  weather  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  still;  the  hills  and  the 
loch  are  as  much  in  a dream  as  we  are ; 
and  when  the  fiend  John,  no  matter  how 
far  away  he  is,  fires  his  pistol  at  some 
harmless  bird  on  the  shore,  you  would 
think  the  whole  world  was  listening.  By- 
the-way,  if  Ludovick  is  discontented  amid 
his  southern  gayeties,  why  doesn't  he 
come  home  for  the  winter  shooting,  which 
is  very  good  about  Oyre  ? Hugh  was  to 
have  come  through  from  Edinburgh ; and 
I should  like  to  see  the  boy  again,  not- 
withstanding that  he  hates  the  whole  of 
us  poor  women  creatures.  I don’t  under- 
stand why  Ludovick  should  stop  in  Egypt, 
or  in  India  either,  if  he  would  rather  be 
at  home. 

“But  what  is  far  more  extraordinary  is 
that  he  should  take  such  pains  to  write 
to  me  so  minutely  about  himself  and  his 
doings.  I was  never  so  honored  before, 
I assure  you.  Really,  this  sudden  friend- 
ship is  very  flattering;  and  I begin  to 
think  I am  not  quite  so  contemptible  a 
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being  as  Hugh  would  make  me  out,  even 
if  I can’t  throw  a stone  straight.  And 
indeed  I don’t  know  that  I am  not  betray- 
ing confidence  in  letting  you  see  these  let- 
ters; but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I have 
sent  him  such  news  of  you  as  I could,  for 
let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  Miss  Dimity,  you 
are  a pretty  poor  correspondent.  I did 
think  you  might  have  told  me  a little 
more  about  the  breaking  off  of  that  affair 
between  you  and  Ludovick — for  it  was 
precious  little  I could  get  out  of  him  ; but 
I suppose  in  such  a very  delicate  matter 
it  is  best  for  outsiders  to  remain  outsiders, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  what  you  did 
was  for  the  best.  But  I can’t  help  being 
a little  sorry  sometimes;  for,  to  speak 
honestly,  he  is  a real  good  fellow,  and  I 
am  sure  he  was  very  fond  of  you,  and  it 
would  have  been  very  nice  for  us  to  have 
had  you  as  a neighbor  at  Oyre.  Howev- 
er, it’s  no  use  talking  now.” 

It  was  no  use  talking  now ; that  was  all 
gone  and  done  with;  indeed,  the  matri- 
monial project  that  at  the  moment  was 
before  Alison’s  mind,  or  rather  pressed  in 
upon  her  attention,  was  of  a very  differ- 
ent cast.  The  Rev.  James  Cowan  was 
now  openly  and  avowedly  a suitor  for  her 
hand,  though,  to  be  sure,  his  mother  did 
most  of  the  wooing  for  him.  But  that 
astute  little  woman  had  come  to  see  that 
nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  poor 
lad  of  hers  accompanying  his  parents  to 
the  Minister’s  house,  and  sitting  in  hope- 
less apathy  until  they  were  ready  to  come 
away  again.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  fond 
mother  praised  the  logic  of  James's  ser- 
mons, and  repeated  sayings  of  his,  which 
were  mostly  of  her  own  invention,  and 
tried  to  draw  him  into  conversation  with 
the  Minister,  so  long  as  the  listless-eyed, 
down-spirited,  pale-faced  probationer  had 
never  a word  for  Alison,  and  indeed  cov- 
ertly and  quickly  avoided  her  when  there 
was  a chance  of  meeting  her  in  the  streets 
of  Kirk  o’  Shields.  So  at  last  Mrs.  Cowan 
bethought  her  of  a means  of  spurring  him 
on. 

“Ye  see,  James,”  said  she,  with  a fine 
affectation  of  frankness,  “your  father  and 
me  have  never  liked  looking  forward  to 
your  leaving  Corbieslaw;  and  you  are 
the  only  son  now ; and  we  had  been  think- 
ing that  even  if  ye  married  while  as  yet 
ye  hadna  a church,  ye  might  bring  your 
wife  to  the  farm,  and  she  might  just  help 
to  cast  an  eye  o’er  things  that  will  be  her 
ain  by-and-by.  But  maybe  that’s  short- 
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sighted.  Ye’ll  be  going  away  from  Cor- 
bieslaw,  James,  sooner  or  later,  when  ye 
get  a call ; and  I’ve  been  considering  that 
it  might  be  better  for  ye  in  many  ways 
to  make  the  change  now.  If  ye  were  to 
marry  Alison  Blair,  and  go  to  Edinburgh, 
and  take  a bit  house  there  for  yourselves, 
ye  would  be  mair  among  folk,  and  have 
a better  chance  of  getting  a congregation ; 
and  I’m  sure  that  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  wi’  a’ 
that  distillery  money,  would  see  that  her 
niece  was  well  provided  for.  We’ll  do 
our  pairt;  and  though  I’m  sweirt  to  break 
into  the  store  o’  napery  at  Corbieslaw,  still 
there’s  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  quiet 
way  ye  would  be  beginning;  and  surely 
it  would  be  ill  done  o’  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  after 
a’  the  fuss  she  has  made  about  Alison 
Blair,  if  she  did  not  do  something  real 
handsome.  That  would  be  a chance  for 
ye,  James.  Ye  ought  to  see  folk;  better 
for  ye  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  ready  to  step 
into  any  vacant  pulpit  that  offers,  than 
writing  sermons  at  Corbieslaw.” 

She  had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  this 
time.  The  possibility  of  having  a house 
of  his  own — of  escaping  from  the  brutal 
tyranny  and  contempt  of  his  ghoul-faced 
father — awoke  a world  of  new  ideas  and 
half -piteous  hopes  in  the  breast  of  the 
luckless  probationer;  and  as  it  seemed 
that  Alison  Blair  was  to  be  the  means  of 
his  deliverance,  he  turned  to  her  with  a 
sort  of  mute  and  wistful  appeal.  He  did 
not  speak.  But  he  patiently  walked  home 
from  church  every  Sabbath  day  with  Ali- 
son and  her  sister;  and  the  congregation 
soon  began  to  make  comments,  the  elders 
being  of  opinion  that  if  this  lad  mar- 
ried the  Minister’s  daughter,  Alexander 
Cowan  of  Corbieslaw  would  be  more  dom- 
ineering in  the  church  than  ever,  their 
wives  hinting  that  Mrs.  Cowan  was  a 
shrewd  and  a sharp  woman,  who  had  an 
eye  on  the  money  that  every  one  knew 
was  coming  to  Alison. 

Indeed  in  time  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a settled  affair;  and  Mrs.  Cowan  was 
not  the  one  to  contradict  any  such  plea- 
sant rumor.  In  fact  she  herself  went  to 
the  Minister  to  demand  his  approval. 
Now  in  Kirk  o’  Shields,  as  has  already 
been  said,  not  only  was  all  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  natural  affections  severe- 
ly checked,  but  it  was  considered  almost 
unseemly  to  mention  them.  The  word 
“love”  was  never  used  at  all,  except  in  a 
pious  sense.  When  Mrs.  Cowan  went  to 
the  Minister  to  tell  her  story  and  to  gain 
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his  consent,  he  was  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed, and  even  resentful,  at  being  ap- 
proached on  such  a subject.  He  had  no 
thought  of  inquiring  how  the  young  peo- 
ple were  disposed  toward  each  other;  still 
less  would  it  have  entered  his  mind  to  go 
to  his  daughter  and  ask  for  any  con- 
fidence. He  dismissed  Mrs.  Cowan  as 
quickly  as  he  could ; and  she  went  away 
well  content;  for  she  could  easily  twist 
about  the  one  or  two  half  - impatient 
phrases  he  had  used  so  as  to  convince  Ali- 
son that  her  father  was  looking  forward 
to  seeing  her  become  James  Cowan’s  wife. 

And  as  for  Alison  herself?  Well,  if 
the  young  probationer  had  come  forth- 
with and  abruptly  asked  her  to  marry 
him,  she  would  probably,  with  a touch  of 
her  father's  impatience,  have  told  him 
not  to  make  a fool  of  himself,  and  so 
made  an  end  of  that  matter.  But  there 
was  something  pathetic  in  the  spectacle 
of  this  poor  lad,  frightened-eyed  and  cow- 
ed of  manner,  mutely  sitting  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  or  humbly  endeavoring, 
perhaps,  to  say  a word  or  two  to  the  Min- 
ister when  some  professional  subject  was 
brought  forward.  He  sent  Alison  one  of 
his  manuscript  sermons,  which  was  a 
harmless  kind  of  gift.  Out  of  mere  curi- 
osity she  read  it.  It  really  was  a most 
business-like  production  ; carefully  di- 
vided and  arranged ; and  if  there  was  not 
much  of  the  burning  fire  of  rhetoric  in  it, 
at  least  it  was  clear  and  sensible  and  sim- 
ple in  style.  The  text  was  I.  Corin- 
thians, ii.  14:  “But  the  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God:  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him: 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned;”  and  the  main 
argument  was  that  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness was  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  and 
that  human  knowledge,  while  efficient 
within  its  own  sphere,  was  wholly  inef- 
ficient and  not  to  be  regarded  when  it  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  higher  things  of 
faith.  She  thought  it  was  exceedingly 
well  constructed;  and  being  of  a kindly 
disposition,  she  said  so  to  the  young  man, 
whose  pallid  face  flushed  up  between  em- 
barrassment and  pleasure,  for  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  appreciation.  But  when 
Mrs.  Cowan  heard  of  this  approval,  and 
proudly  came  to  Alison,  and  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  James’s  future  now 
— plainly  intimating  that  Alison  herself 
was  concerned — the  girl  grew  somewhat 
grave  and  reserved.  It  is  true  that  it  had 
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been  conveyed  to  her  that  her  father 
would  be  well  pleased  if  she  married  the 
young  minister;  and  she  could  under- 
stand that  the  congregation  generally 
would  approve  of  such  a step ; but,  at  all 
events,  the  time  was  not  yet ; and  her 
brows  gathered  together  a little  when  she 
found  the  farmer’s  wife  taking  the  whole 
thing  for  granted. 

But  the  most  startling  event  that  oc- 
curred this  winter — or  rather  the  early 
spring  it  was  now — was  a sudden  and  un- 
expected visit  from  Aunt  Gilchrist,  who 
descended  like  a blast  from  the  mountains 
into  this  dull  level  of  dreariness.  The 
tempestuous  small  dame  had  quarrelled 
with  one  of  her  fellow -patients  at  the 
Crieff  Hydropathic  Establishment  ; had 
instantly  resolved  to  leave,  and  bestow 
her  patronage  on  the  rival  resort  in  the 
island  of  Bute;  and  as  she  had  to  pass 
through  Kirk  o’  Shields  on  the  way,  she 
wrote  that  she  would  arrive  there  on  the 
following  afternoon,  and  would  stay  the 
night.  Alison  read  this  letter  with  a 
quick  joy  at  her  heart.  Here  was  some 
one  associated  with  that  happy  and  beau- 
tiful time  she  had  spent  in  the  Highlands; 
here  was  some  one  to  whom  she  could 
talk  about  those  kind  friends  in  the  north. 
And  on  the  morning  on  which  she  got 
this  note  Kirk  o’  Shields  was  looking  al- 
most cheerful.  A cold  northwest  wind 
had  been  blowing  overnight,  and  some 
of  the  smoke  was  cleared  away,  so  that 
there  was  a faint  semblance  of  sunlight 
on  the  gray  pavements,  and  the  spire  of 
the  Established  Church,  on  the  top  of  the 
little  hill,  rose  into  clouds  that  here  and 
there  grew  thin  and  showed  a wan  sug- 
gestion of  blue.  But  by  the  time  it  was 
necessary  for  Alison  to  go  along  to  the 
station  the  afternoon  of  the  short  day 
was  closing  over,  and  the  smoke  clouds 
seemed  to  gather  together  again;  so  that 
Kirk  o'  Shields  presented  its  usual  ap- 
pearance— with  its  crimson  fires  and  white 
blasts  of  steam  leaping  and  twisting  and 
writhing  into  the  desolation  of  the  now 
darkening  heavens. 

“And  here’s  my  bit  lady!”  Aunt  Gil- 
christ called,  aloud,  the  moment  she 
stepped  on  to  the  platform,  and  the  bright- 
eyed, fresh- com plexioned,  silver-haired 
little  dame  caught  Alison  by  the  shoul- 
ders, and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

“ Well,  well,  it’s  just  a delight  to  see  you; 
for  I’ve  been  a lone,  lone  woman,  Alison, 
my  dear, since  I went  to  the  Hydropathic; 


and  many’s  the  time  I’ve  wished  ye  were 
with  me,  just  to  stand  up  for  me,  and 
teach  them  no  to  trample  on  a poor  old 
creature  like  me.  And  I’ve  booked  all 
my  luggage  through  to  Glasgow,  Alison, 
so  that  I’ve  nothing  but  this  bit  bag  here; 
and  we’ll  get  into  a cab  at  once — ” 

“A  cab,  Aunt  Gilchrist!”  said  Alison, 
in  dismay.  “ Do  you  really  want  a cab  ? 
For  there  isn’t  such  a thing  in  Kirk  o’ 
Shields.” 

“Bless  my  soul  and  body!  what  kind 
of  a town  is  this?”  the  old  dame  exclaim- 
ed, but  she  was  in  far  too  good  humor 
over  seeing  her  niece  to  be  seriously  put 
about.  “ And  where’s  the  gas  ? Do  they 
no  see  it’s  dark  ? Or  is  this  the  only  kind 
o’  daylight  they’ve  got  in  this  dreadfu’ 
place  ?” 

“ If  you  would  rather  not  walk,  aunt,” 
Alison  said, doubtfully,  “I  could  send  for 
a machine — ” 

“Away  wi’  your  machines!”  Aunt  Gil- 
christ cried.  “ We’ll  just  set  out  on  foot; 
it’ll  serve  to  keep  Periphery  in  proper 
subjection.  And  ye’ll  carry  my  bag  for 
me,  Alison,  and  let  me  lean  on  your  arm; 
for  you’re  a strong  young  lass,  for  all 
your  delicate  complexion ; and  many’s 
the  time  I wished  ye  were  at  Crieff  to 
fight  my  battles  for  me.  Ye  would  have 
taught  them  something,  I’m  thinking! — 
for  ye’ve  a sharp  tongue  in  your  head 
when  ye  like — oh  ay—” 

“I  should  not  have  thought  you  want- 
ed any  help  in  that  way,  aunt,”  her  niece 
said,  demurely,  as  they  left  the  station. 

“Now,  Alison  Blair,  don’t  be  imperti- 
nent to  an  old  woman  like  me,”  Aunt 
Gilchrist  made  answer,  with  great  sever- 
ity, “the  very  moment  I set  eyes  on  ye! 
Who  else  would  have  come  to  see  ye  in 
such  a fearsome  hole  as  this  ? Mercy  on 
me,  it’s  like  the  bottomless  pit!  Surely 
it’s  worse  since  I was  here  last— how 
many  years  was  that?  It’s  enough  to 
frighten  a body — ye’d  think  ye’d  got  into 
the  bad  place  by  some  kind  o’  accident, 
and  without  a chance  o’  getting  out  again. 
Does  any  human  creature  ever  come  here 
that  can  avoid  it  ?” 

“Oh,  we  don’t  mind  it,  Aunt  Gilchrist; 
we’re  used  to  it,”  Alison  said,  cheerfully. 
“And  this  morning  the  town  was  look- 
ing quite  pleasant;  we  could  actually  see 
the  sun  shining— or  something  like  it. 
But  I think  it  was  getting  your  letter, 
aunt,  that  made  the  morning  seem  so 
bright  and  nice.” 
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“Ay,  ye’re  there  again,  are  ye,  with 
your  palavering  tongue!”  the  old  dame 
protested;  but  all  the  same,  she  clung  a 
little  closer  to  the  warm  young  arm  that 
gave  her  such  help  as  she  wanted;  and  in 
this  wise,  and  without  any  great  quarrel- 
ling, they  by-and-by  reached  the  Minis- 
ter’s house. 

44 How  are  ye,  Minister — how  are  ye?” 
said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  gayly,  as  she  entered 
the  parlor  with  outstretched  hand. 

“I  am  fairly  well  in  health,”  the  Min- 
ister made  answer,  in  his  slow  aud  seri- 
ous fashion.  4 4 But  the  years  are  passing 
over  us,  Jane;  it  is  time  we  should  be  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  the  long  journey.” 

“I’m  no  come  to  that  yet,”  said  Aunt 
Gilchrist,  briskly.  “ I’m  going  to  Rothe- 
say. Rothesay’s  a grand  place  in  cold 
weather  like  this ; the  sea-air  is  as  soft  as 
soft;  and  there  are  no  crowds  o’  tourist 
bodies  swarming  about  in  the  spring. 
Alison,  my  dear,  I would  like  a cup  of 
tea.” 


44  Yes  indeed, aunt,  you  shall  have  that 
at  once,”  her  niece  said,  promptly;  4 4 and 
then  in  a little  while  you  must  have  some- 
thing more  substantial;  for  one  of  the  el- 
ders is  coming  in  this  evening,  with  his 
wife  and  son — I would  rather  have  had 
you  all  to  ourselves,  but  this  is  a long- 
standing engagement — and  we  shall  all 
have  a proper  tea  together.” 

44 An  elder?”  said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  with 
a bit  of  a sniff.  “ I hope  the  body  is  not 
going  to  preach  at  me.” 

Indeed  her  attitude  toward  the  whole 
Cowan  family,  when  they  arrived,  was 
soon  seen  to  be  distinctly  hostile;  but 
her  special  antagonism  seemed  to  be 
aroused  by  the  thick-lipped,  wide-nos- 
trilled,  heavy-headed  farmer,  whose  pon- 
derous assumption  of  importance  seemed 
to  irritate  this  alert  little  person  beyond 
air  endurance.  As  for  Mrs.  Cowan  of 
Corbieslaw,  no  sooner  did  she  discover 
who  this  unknown  visitor  was  than  in- 
stantly she  set  to  work  to  propitiate 
Aunt  Gilchrist  by  every  description  of 
servile  fawning  and  flattery.  The  small 
shrewd  eyes  expressed  an  eager  approval 
of  everything  that  Mrs.  Gilchrist  said ; it 
was  Mrs.  Gilchrist  alone  that  was  listened 
to — and  listened  to  with  humbly  apprecia- 
tive smiles  and  nods.  Poor  James  was 
nowhere.  The  presence  of  this  stranger 
annihilated  him.  But  sometimes  he  look- 
ed at  Alison — perhaps  wistfully  thinking 
of  his^hances  of  escape  to  Edinburgh. 
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Now,  when  this  evening  meal  was 
over.  Aunt  Gilchrist  was  naturally  look- 
ing forward  to  a pleasant  little  chat  about 
friends  and  acquaintances,  or  about  af- 
fairs of  the  day — notably  a murder  trial 
that  was  then  exciting  much  interest;  but 
this  frivolous  waste  of  time  in  no  wise 
commended  itself  to  Mr.  Cowan  of  Cor- 
bieslaw. By  sheer  weight  of  words  he 
bore  down  all  opposition  until  there  was 
nothing  heard  but  an  interminable  mon- 
ologue on  church  government,  to  which 
the  Minister  listened  with  a kind  of  ab- 
stracted air,  only  putting  in  a correcting 
word  now  and  again.  Aunt  Gilchrist 
began  to  fret  and  fume.  Once  or  twice 
she  turned  to  Alison  with  a look  of  amaze-* 
ment,  apparently  asking  if  this  was  the 
kind  of  evening  she  usually  passed.  And 
still  the  elder  labored  on  with  his  som- 
nolent and  confused  incoherences  about 
synods  and  presbyteries,  until  the  brisk 
little  dame  abruptly  addressed  her  niece. 

44  I’m  thinking  this  is  pretty  dry  work !” 
said  she,  contemptuously.  4 4 It  makes  me 
wish  the  Doctor  was  here— and  the  de- 
canter.” 

Alison  smiled. 

4 4 I’ve  provided  that  for  you,  aunt,”  said 
she,  and  forthwith — to  the  wonderment 
and  consternation  of  the  Corbieslaw  fami- 
ly—she  deliberately  went  to  the  sideboard 
and  brought  out  an  old-fashioned  decanter 
of  cut  crystal,  which  was  filled  with  some 
dark  ruby  fluid.  Then  she  produced  a 
wineglass  and  a tumbler  and  some  sugar 
and  some  cinnamon,  while  Agnes  was 
sent  to  fetch  boiling  water. 

44  There,  now,”  said  Aunt  Gilchrist, 
with  her  bright -colored  face  beaming 
with  satisfaction  (and  the  elder  had  been 
startled  into  a momentary  silence), 44  that’s 
like  my  bit  lady — everything  straight 
and  honest  and  above-board;  no  tricks 
and  hiding  and  make-believe.  I don’t 
like  the  hole-and-corner  bedroom  busi- 
ness at  the  Hydropathics ; but  then,  to  be 
sure,  it’s  hard  to  go  to  bed  on  a cold  win- 
ter’s night  without  a drop  o’  something 
to  comfort  ye — ” 

“It’s  quite  true,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,”  said 
Mrs.  Cowan,  in  her  suavest  manner; 
“yes,  it’s  quite  true.” 

“It  would  be  better,” said  the  farmer, 
scowling  at  his  wife,  “if  ye  would  re- 
member that  that  drop  o’  something  is 
just  the  curse  of  this  country.” 

44 Ay,  do  ye  say  that,  now?”  remark- 
ed Aunt  Gilchrist,  as  she  coolly  began  to 
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prepare  her  negus,  Alison  helping  her  the 
while.  “Well,  I’m  no  the  country,  and 
it  never  cursed  me.” 

“I’m  sure  of  that,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,”  said 
the  farmer’s  wife,  in  her  politest  Edin- 
burgh accent.  “ Everybody  can  see  that. 
I'm  sure  ye  take  nothing  but  what  is  good 
for  ye.” 

The  scowl  on  the  farmer’s  face  grew 
darker  as  he  heard  his  wife  thus  shame- 
lessly go  over  to  the  enemy,  but  he  held 
his  peace.  Perhaps  in  his  dull  brain 
there  was  some  glimmering  guess  at  the 
reason  for  her  extraordinary  compla- 
cency. Meanwhile  the  determined  little 
wine-bibber  at  the  table  had  begun  to  sip 
her  negus  with  much  satisfaction,  never 
dreaming  of  the  notable  discovery  she 
was  shortly  to  make. 

“Well,  Minister,” said  she,  “I’m  think- 
ing I would  just  like  to  take  Alison  away 
with  me  to  Rothesay  for  a week  or  two. 
I’m  sure  the  poor  thing  wants  a breath 
of  fresh  air  after  being  so  long  in  this 
dreadfu’  town.  A town  ? It’s  not  like  a 
town  at  all;  it’s  like  a pandemonium.  I 
should  think  ye  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty iu  describing  to  your  congregation 
the  terrors  of  the  place  of  punishment — 
ye’ve  but  to  bid  them  look  around  them. 
And  I would  like  to  take  her  away  for  a 
week  or  two,  just  to  cheer  her  up;  for 
they’re  no  so  bad,  they  Hydropathics, 
after  a’ ; they  have  their  bits  o’  diversions 
— a dance  now  and  again,  and  the  like — ” 

“ Dancing!”  exclaimed  the  big  elder,  in 
solemn  tones.  “I  should  not  like  to  hear 
o’  a minister’s  daughter  taking  to  dan- 
cing. We  ken  what  comes  o’  dancing. 
We  ken  what  happened  in  the  time  of 
Herod  the  tetrarch — ” 

“Herod  the  tea-tray!”  said  the  impa- 
tient little  dame,  with  open  scorn.  “Do 
ye  imagine  that  a young  Scotch  lass  can- 
not dance  a Highland  Schottische  with- 
out wanting  somebody’s  head  served  up 
in  a charger  ?” 

“Jane,” said  the  Minister,  severely,  “I 
think  your  mention  of  scriptural  .things 
might  be  a little  more  respectful  and  be- 
coming.” 

“Well,  indeed,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,”  the 
farmer’s  wife  interposed,  to  make  all 
things  smooth  and  pleasant,  “there  may 
not  be  so  much  harm  in  dancing  as  peo- 
ple say.  No,  not  quite  so  much  as  they 
■ay.  I hardly  approve  of  it  myself,  any 
more  than  Alexander  does;  but  maybe 
there’s  not  quite  so  much  harm  in  it. 
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Besides,  the  younger  people  have  newer 
ideas,  so  to  speak,  and  I’m  not  sure  that 
James  would  set  his  face  altogether  against 
dancing — dancing  in  moderation,  that  is — 
in  reasonable  sobriety  and  moderation.” 

Aunt  Gilchrist  directed  a swift  glance 
toward  James;  but  the  abashed  proba- 
tioner instantly  lowered  his  eyes. 

“ I would  like  to  take  Agnes  too,”  she 
resumed,  turning  again  to  the  Minister, 
“but  I’m  afraid  ye  cannot  spare  them 
both;  if  ye  can,  I’ll  just  be  too  glad.” 

“It’s  a kind  offer,  Jane,”  the  Minister 
made  answer,  “and  I’m  sure  the  girls  are 
obliged  to  you ; but  Agnes  is  hardly  well 
enough  to  go  anywhere  at  present,  and  as 
for  Alison,  I doubt  if  she  could  leave  her 
various  duties,  outside  the  house  as  well 
as  in,  with  a clear  conscience.  She  was 
a long  time  with  you  last  summer.” 

“If  I may  speak,” observed  Mrs.  Cow- 
an, with  an  engaging  humility — “if  I may 
speak,  I would  say  this,  Mrs.  Gilchrist, 
that  it  would  be  a useful  experience  for 
us  all,  but  especially  for  Miss  Agnes,  if  ye 
were  to  take  Miss  Blair  away  wi’  ye  for 
the  time  ye  propose;  for  then  we  should 
a’  have  to  learn  how  to  do  without  her. 
And  perhaps  ye  may  have  heard,”  the 
farmer’s  wife  continued,  with  a signifi- 
cant little  simper,  “that  we  are  expecting 
some  such  change  ?” 

“What’s  that?”  said  Aunt  Gilchrist, 
sharply,  and  she  glanced  with  a sudden 
surprise  from  Mrs.  Cowan  to  Alison,  and 
back  again,  and  even  at  the  white-faced 
young  probationer,  who  had  furtively 
looked  up. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Mrs.  Cowan,  not  to 
over-emphasize  the  hint — for  she  could 
see  that  Alison  was  grievously  confused 
— “a  young  lady  naturally  looks  for- 
ward to  changing  her  name  sooner  or 
l^ter,  and  it’s  just  as  well  that  her  friends 
and  her  family  should  have  learned  to 
bear  the  loss — for  I’m  sure  you’ll  agree 
with  me,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  that  it  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  them  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Blair.” 

This  plausible  explanation  in  no  wise 
quieted  Aunt  Gilchrist’s  suspicions;  and 
the  first  thing  she  did,  as  soon  as  the  Cow- 
ans were  gone,  was  to  go  to  her  own  room 
and  summon  Alison  thither. 

“Alison,”  said  she,  “what  did  that 
simpering  idiot  o’  a woman  mean  ? Is 
there  a talk  of  your  getting  married  ?” 

“I  believe  there  is,  aunt,”  the  girl  an- 
swered. 
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“To  whom,  then?”  demanded  Aunt 
Gilchrist,  with  an  ominous  frown. 

“Well,”  said  Alison,  after  a moment’s 
hesitation,  “to — to  the  young  man  who 
was  here  to-night — young  Mr.  Cowan.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  little  dame, 
taking  a step  backward  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  stare  at  her  niece.  “What!  To 
that  creature ! To  that  wizened  wisp  of  a 
thing!  To  that  voiceless,  washed-out  rag 
of  a stickit  minister  ? Alison  Blair,  have 
ye  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?” 

“Well,  they  all  seem  to  expect  it — 
that’s  all  I know  about  it,”  Alison  said, 
petulantly ; for  it  was  hard  for  her  to  be 
reproached  for  what  was  none  of  her  do- 
ing or  wishing. 

“ But  you  yourself — what  do  you  say  ?” 
was  the  next  sharp  question. 

“I  haven’t  been  asked,”  she  answered, 
with  her  petulance  darkening  to  sullen- 
ness. 

“Now,  Alison,  don’t  make  me  angry !” 
her  aunt  exclaimed.  “Don’t  you  quarrel 
with  me.  Are  you  going  to  marry  that 
insignificant  creature  out  of  spite — is  that 
it?  Oh,  mind  you,  I’ve  seen  that  done 
often  enough.  I’ve  seen  girls  marrying 
out  of  spite,  and  precious  sick  and  sorry 
they  were  afterward.  Your  family  and 
your  friends  won’t  let  you  marry  the  man 
you  want,  and  so  you  revenge  yourself  on 
them  by  marrying  a man  you  hate  or 
care  nothing  about.  Is  that  what  ye’re 
after  ?” 

“No,  it  is  not !”  said  Alison,  with  proud 
lips,  but  with  tears  near  coming  to  her 
eyes.  “It  is  not,  and  you’ve  no  right  to 
say  any  such  thing.” 

“ Oh,  very  well — very  well !”  said  Aunt 
Gilchrist,  still  regarding  her  niece  doubt- 
fully. “But  what  about  that  young  Mac- 
donell?  Answer  me  that,  now,  Alison, 
for  I’ve  heard  something  from  Flora.” 

“Captain  Macdonell  and  I are  the  best 
friends  in  the  world,  and  we  mean  to  re- 
main so,  and  I don’t  care  who  knows  it,” 
the  girl  answered,  with  the  same  proud 
expression  of  face,  though  her  head  was 
partly  turned  away. 

Aunt  Gilchrist  looked  at  her  for  several 
seconds  in  silence. 

“Ye’re  a queer  creature,  Alison;  and 
I’m  not  sure  that  I’ve  quite  made  ye  out 
yet.  But  I’m  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
ye,  for  all  your  stiff-neckedness  and  pride 
and  wilfulness.  I'll  talk  to  ye  in  the 
morning.  I’m  not  going  to  let  you  make 
a fool  o’  yourself,  if  I can  help  it.  Oh,  I 
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know  what  you  wilful  young  hussies  are 
capable  o’  doing  when  people  thwart  you ; 
and  here  you've  been  nursing  schemes 
and  plans,  and  not  a word  to  me — not  a 
word,  though  I thought  I had  some  right 
to  be  consulted.  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes,”  she 
continued,  as  if  some  new  light  were 
breaking  in  upon  her.  “I  see  now  why 
that  cringing,  crimping,  smirking  crea- 
ture o’  a woman  was  a’  bows  and  becks 
and  smiles.  My  certes,  here’s  a pretty 
clanjamfrey  of  a project  to  be  building  up 
in  the  dark ! Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,  Mi’s.  Gil- 
christ was  always  in  the  right;  and  there 
mightn’t  be  quite  so  much  harm  in  dan- 
cing; and  Miss  Blair  ought  to  go  away  to 
the  Hydropathic,  that  we  might  try  how 
we  could  bear  her  loss,  while  that  great 
big  yellow-faced,  sow-snouted  lump  of  a 
man  sat  and  stared  at  my  bit  drop  o' 
negus  as  if  he  thought  Satan  was  likely 
to  make  a sudden  appearance  on  the  table. 
But  never  you  mind,  Alison,  my  dear. 
They  havena  carried  off  my  bit  lady  yet! 
No,  they  have  not;  and  maybe  they’ll  just 
find  out  that  they’ve  to  settle  wi’  me  first. 
So  just  give  me  a kiss,  my  dear,  and  say 
good -night.” 

Alison’s  face  had  considerably  lighten- 
ed at  these  kinder  tones,  and  she  would 
have  bid  her  aunt  good-night  as  she  de- 
sired, but  as  the  Minister  s daughter  she 
was  bound  to  remember  the  rules  of  the 
house. 

“Are  you  not  going  down  again, 
aunt?”  she  asked.  “Father  will  expect 
you  at  family  worship,  and  I hear  the 
servants  just  going  in.” 

“You  pretty  Miss  Innocence!”  this  au- 
dacious little  woman  exclaimed,  with  a 
wicked  laugh;  and  she  pushed  the  girl  to 
the  open  door,  and  kissed  her  affectionate- 
ly by  way  of  saying  good-night.  “ Don’t 
you  see  that  that’s  the  very  reason  why 
I’m  going  to  bed  ?” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A SUMMONS. 

Aunt  Gilchrist  came  and  went;  the 
young  spring  days  began  to  lengthen — 
even  in  this  sombre  Kirk  o’  Shields;  and 
Alison,  with  a calm  serenity  of  mind  that 
she  mistook  for  forgetfulness,  busied  her- 
self from  hour  to  hour  with  her  various 
tasks,  and  strove  to  earn,  or  to  continue, 
the  good-will  of  all  these  diverse  folk — 
many  of  them  intractable  enough,  some 
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meanly  suspicious  of  her  advances,  others 
“dour”  to  a degree — who  made  up  her 
father  s congregation.  But  especially  was 
she  kind  and  considerate  toward  James 
Cowan ; for  the  poor  pale-faced  probation- 
er, whatever  his  pathetic  fancies  may  have 
been,  did  not  bother  her  much;  while  his 
mother,  despite  her  insinuating  smiles 
and  hints  addressed  to  Alison,  failed  to 
drive  the  disheartened  lad  into  any  more 
resolute  attitude.  Alison  was  grateful  to 
him  for  his  silence;  and  she  read  the  two 
or  three  sermons  he  timidly  submitted  to 
her;  and  comforted  him  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  would  be  very  useful  to 
him  when  he  received  the  long-looked-for 
call. 

But  this  tranquil  life  was  about  to  be 
disturbed.  Summer-time  found  Aunt  Gil- 
christ again  at  Fort  William;  and  no- 
thing would  do  the  imperious  small  dame 
but  that  Alison  should  repair  thither  at 
once.  Periphery,  she  wrote,  had  been  al- 
most entirely  subjugated  and  driven  forth, 
though  sometimes  it  returned  and  feebly 
tried  to  regain  possession ; she  was  going 
to  make  up  for  all  the  crippled  time;  Al- 
ison was  to  come  and  share  in  her  wild  di- 
versions; and  no  longer  need  the  bit  lady 
fear  being  buffeted  about  by  any  fitful 
gusts  of  temper.  Agnes,  she  was  glad  to 
hear,  appeared  to  be  quite  strong  again; 
very  well,  let  her  take  a turn  at  managing 
the  Minister’s  house;  the  elder  sister  de- 
served a holiday ; besides,  Aunt  Gilchrist 
demanded  that  she  should  come,  and  there 
was  to  be  no  argument,  but  immediate 
obedience. 

When  Alison  received  this  summons 
her  heart  fell  to  beating  with  a marvellous 
rapidity;  and  she  was  somewhat  breath- 
less and  bewildered,  and  also  not  a little 
resentful  against  herself  that  so  simple  a 
proposal  should  so  entirely  upset  her 
peace  of  mind.  For  she  had  come  to  con- 
sider all  that  had  happened  in  the  previ- 
ous summer  as  a sort  of  a dream,  to  be  re- 
garded with  a touch  of  tenderness,  per- 
haps, until  it  should  finally  fade  away 
and  be  forgotten.  But  this  possibility  of 
reawakening  associations,  of  seeing  actual 
places  that  had  become  almost  visionary 
to  her,  and  of  meeting,  not  the  vague 
phantoms  that  dwelt  in  her  solitary  reve- 
ries, but  the  living  people  themselves,  was 
altogether  a startling  thing.  Instinctive- 
ly she  shrank  back  from  it.  And  then 
again  she  began  to  argue  with  herself. 
What  had  §he  to  dread  ? The  days  of  cru- 
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el  anxiety,  of  bitter  farewells,  of  hidden 
heartache,  were  all  over  now.  She  had 
schooled  herself  into  acquiescence.  And 
why  should  she  be  afraid  to  meet  Ludo- 
vick  Macdonell  ? He  and  she  had  prom- 
ised to  be  fast  friends:  and  what  was  the 
friendship  worth  if  she  was  not  prepared 
to  abide  by  it  ? Probably  by  this  time  he 
had  half  forgotten  her.  In  his  numer- 
ous letters  from  Egypt  and  from  India  he 
had  hardly  ever  mentioned  her.  If  she 
went  to  Fort  William  she  would  merely 
find  that  she  had  one  acquaintance  the 
more;  that  is,  if  he  happened  to  be  in 
Lochaber  at  all. 

Indeed,  when  the  Minister’s  consent 
had  been  obtained  and  her  brief  prepara- 
tions made,  and  when  she  was  ready  to 
set  forth  upon  her  northward  journey, 
she  had  almost  convinced  herself  that  she 
could  meet  Captain  Ludovick  without 
any  too  serious  qualm,  and  that  in  return- 
ing to  Lochaber  she  was  not  risking  the 
reawakening  of  any  too  poignant  regrets. 

It  is  true  that  as  she  entered  the  little  sta- 
tion a sudden  throb  went  through  her 
heart;  for  she  could  not  but  remember 
the  terrible  day  on  which  she  had  come 
up  hither — a pale,  trembling  ghost  of  a 
creature — to  see  the  black  train  thunder 
away  into  the  mist.  The  mere  sight  of 
those  long,  empty  lines  of  rail  seemed  to 
make  her  shiver.  But  that  was  a long 
time  ago  now ; and  here  was  Agnes,  very 
officious  with  her  last  little  kindnesses; 
and  joyful  anticipation,  not  the  recalling 
of  by-gone  anguish,  was  the  natural  mood 
for  a traveller  about  to  enter  upon  a long 
and  pleasant  holiday. 

Moreover,  this  was  a singularly  clear 
and  cheerful  morning  that  was  greeting 
her  setting  out,  when  once  she  had  got  en- 
tirely away  from  the  dark  and  poisoned 
region  surrounding  Kirk  o’  Shields.  She 
saw  the  sky  again — a wonderful  thing, 
far-reaching,  with  soft  white  clouds  in  it 
that  hardly  stirred.  The  air  was  sweet 
that  came  in  at  the  carriage  window. 
And  the  farther  and  farther  northward 
that  she  got,  the  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful became  her  surroundings.  The  sun 
lay  warm  on  the  wide  meadows  through 
which  the  Forth  winds  its  silver  way; 
the  gray  battlements  of  Stirling  Castle 
rose  far  into  the  blue.  The  rugged  chasm 
of  the  Pass  of  Leny  was  hanging  in  rich 
summer  foliage;  a thousand  million  dia- 
monds flashed  on  the  rippling  waters  of 

Loch  Lubnaig.  And  then  she  got  away 
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up  into  wilder  regions,  into  the  solitudes 
of  Glen  Ogle  and  Glen  Dochart;  but  the 
mountains  had  nothing  forbidding  about 
them  on  this  beautiful  morning:  there 
was  a velvet  softness  in  the  shadows  even 
where  a towering  peak  grew  dark  under 
a passing  cloud,  while  for  the  most  part 
the  lower  slopes  and  shoulders  were  dap- 
pled yellow  with  sunlight.  And  then 
again,  as  she  was  nearing  Tyndrum,  she 
grew  still  more  curiously  interested  in 
these  outward  things;  and  her  heart,  in  a 
sort  of  laughing  mood,  began  to  amuse 
itself  with  a wild  impossibility.  For  it 
was  at  Tyndrum  station  that  Captain  Lu- 
dovick  had  made  his  appearance — having 
come  down  through  the  Black  Mount  for- 
est to  intercept  her  on  her  southward  jour- 
ney; and  might  he  not  be  here  to  meet 
her  now  ? She  assured  herself  that  she 
would  welcome  him  gladly,  even  joyously ; 
there  would  be  no  embarrassment  at  all; 
she  would  call  him  “Ludovick,”  and  take 
his  hand,  and  know  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten her.  She  could  not  understand 
how  the  thought  of  meeting  him  had 
alarmed  her.  Here  she  had  no  fear.  In 
a few  minutes  she  would  look  out  of  the 
carriage  window;  she  would  call  to  him, 
“ Ludovick! — Ludovick!”  she  could  see 
the  flash  of  recognition  in  his  eyes,  his 
quick  step  forward,  and  his  opening  the 
carriage  door.  Sister-like,  she  would  be 
as  kind  to  him  as  she  could;  and  they 
would  go  through  the  remaining  stages 
of  the  journey  in  great  comfort  and  hap- 
piness; and  he  would  tell  her  all  about 
Hugh  and  Flora  and  the  rest  of  them — 
while  Loch  Awe  and  gray  Kilchurn  went 
by,  and  the  Pass  of  Brander,  and  the  hills 
of  Benderloch,  until  a sweep  of  Loch 
Etive  brought  them  in  sight  of  Morven 
and  Mull,  and  the  mountains  that  guard 
the  blue  western  seas. 

But  even  as  the  train  slowed  into  the 
little  station  she  knew  that  all  this  was 
entirely  impossible ; and  it  was  merely  to 
indulge  a whimsical  fancy  that  she  affect- 
ed to  look  out  for  some  one;  and  when 
the  train  had  moved  on  again,  and  she 
had  resumed  her  solitary  seat,  she  could 
hardly  say  she  was  disappointed.  For 
well  she  was  aware  why  it  was  that  Lu- 
dovick Macdonell  had  been  so  sparing  of 
his  references  to  herself  in  these  letters 
from  abroad;  and  why  he  had  scrupu- 
lously refrained  from  trying  to  reopen 
any  communication  with  her.  It  was  his 
quick  sense  of  courtesy  and  of  considera- 
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tion  toward  her  that  restrained  him.  He 
would  not  weary  her  with  his  importuni- 
ty. Everything  should  be  as  she  wished. 
And  when  she  told  him  that  she  was  tied 
hand  and  foot  by  reasons  and  circum- 
stances that  she  could  not  explain  and 
that  he  could  not  understand,  he  was 
bound  to  believe  her,  and  to  take  her  no 
as  meaning  no.  And  well  she  knew  that 
in  accepting  Aunt  Gilchrist's  invitation 
to  go  to  the  Highlands,  she  was  not  in 
danger  of  encountering  any  distressing 
persecution  on  his  part. 

At  the  same  time,  when  she  got  to  the 
end  of  her  railway  journey,  and  found 
Hugh  and  Flora  awaiting  her,  she  was  a 
little  surprised,  not  perhaps  to  find  that 
Captain  Ludovick  was  not  with  them,  but 
that  they  did  not  refer  to  his  absence. 
They  said  nothing  about  him,  in  fact,  even 
when  they  were  comfortably  settled  on 
board  the  Mountaineer , and  had  plenty  of 
time  for  rapid  questions  and  answers. 
And  then  again,  as  the  steamer  moved 
away  from  Oban  Harbor,  Alison  was  keen- 
ly interested  in  all  the  objects  around  her; 
for  these  seemed  so  strangely  different 
from  the  memories  of  them  with  which 
she  had  beguiled  the  dark  hours  of  the 
winter.  Everything  was  so  extraordina- 
rily vivid.  The  air  seemed  full  of  light. 
To  Hugh  and  Flora  doubtless  these  were 
familiar  features — the  pretty  little  bay,  all 
of  a trembling  blue,  save  where  the  sun- 
light blazed  and  shimmered  on  the  rip- 
ples ; Kerrara,  with  its  slopes  of  green  and 
points  of  weeded  rock ; the  long  spur  of 
Lismore  ending  in  the  small  gray  light- 
house; the  far  mountains  of  Mull  and 
Morven,  clear  to  the  top,  the  clefts  and 
scars  on  their  vast  brown  shoulders  traced 
in  lines  of  the  purest,  most  delicate  azure 
— all  this  was  familiar  enough  to  them ; 
but  it  was  not  at  all  familiar  to  her.  The 
world  seemed  so  beautiful! — so  surpass- 
ingly brilliant — and  yet  so  peaceful  and 
calm  and  still.  It  appeared  to  her  that 
in  leaving  Kirk  o’  Shields  she  had  come 
out  of  a long  and  sombre  night,  and  got 
into  the  white  day  again;  and  that  her 
eyes  were  naturally  bewildered  by  the 
overpowering  radiance  around  her.  The 
phantom  pictures  of  her  winter  dreams 
had  fled : this  was  the  living  world, 
filled  with  sunlight,  the  wide  skies  all 
open,  the  wide  seas  all  trembling  in  that 
lustrous  blue,  a gladness  everywhere! 
They  could  not  get  her  to  go  below 

for  lunch.  She  would  not  go.  So  Hugh 
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had  to  take  Flora  down,  and  see  that 
she  was  provided  for;  but  instantly  he 
was  up  again,  and  sitting  beside  this  pret- 
ty, pale-complexioned,  gray -eyed  cous- 
in from  the  south.  He  lit  a cigarette  (a 
newly  acquired  habit  for  him),  and  did  not 
talk  much  to  her,  for  he  could  see  that  she 
was  occupied — and  more  than  content. 

Flora  came  on  deck  again,  and  the  gen- 
eral conversation  was  resumed — about 
Aunt  Gilchrist’s  newly  developed  passion 
for  the  game  of  poker,  about  the  last  ex- 
ploits of  the  boy  John,  about  the  big  takes 
of  bream  they  had  been  getting  on  recent 
evenings,  and  so  forth;  but  never  a word 
was  said  about  Ludovick  Macdonell.  Yet 
here  was  Appin;  and  vividly  enough,  as 
the  boat  slowed  in  to  the  pier,  could  Ali- 
son recall  the  broad-shouldered,  slim-built 
young  fellow,  with  the  laughing  eyes,  and 
clear,  sunburnt  complexion,  whom  she  had 
seen  come  down  with  his  long  swinging 
pace  to  the  steamer.  There  was  no  Cap- 
tain Ludovick  at  Appin  pier  now ; perhaps 
he  was  not  even  in  Lochaber;  perhaps  he 
had  got  that  appointment,  and  had  remain- 
ed in  India.  And  so  the  Mountaineer 
went  ou  again,  through  the  fair  and  shin- 
ing day.  Up  here  Loch  Linnhe  lay  in  a 
dead  calm — long  swathes  of  white  and 
blue  without  a ripple  anywhere;  there 
was  no  stirring  of  wind;  even  the  rugged 
and  lonely  hills  of  Kingairloch,  that 
usually  are  dark  and  purple -stained, 
showed  their  slopes  of  red  granite  and 
gray  schist  through  a faint  haze  of  sum- 
mer heat,  and  were  grown  quite  ethereal 
in  hue.  As  the  steamer  cleft  its  way 
through  the  still  water  a school  of  por- 
poises took  it  into  their  heads  to  race  her; 
and  ever  and  anon  a dorsal  fin  would  ap- 
pear on  the  calm  surface,  gleaming  for  an 
instant  in  the  sunlight  as  the  oily-looking 
fish  rolled  over.  The  very  quietude  of 
the  scene  around  them  seemed  to  moderate 
the  garrulity  of  the  cousins;  Hugh  lit 
another  cigarette,  and  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  deck;  Flora  leaned  her  two 
hands  on  the  gunwale,  and  her  chin  on 
her  hands,  to  look  abroad  over  that  shin- 
ing breadth  of  sea;  while  Alison  watched 
the  slow  passing  by  of  the  successive  bays, 
the  rocky  shores,  the  upward-sloping  plan- 
tations, the  barer  summits  of  the  hills 
receding  into  the  almost  cloudless  sky. 
There  was  but  little  talking;  anyhow  Lu- 
dovick Macdonell’s  name  was  not  even 
mentioned. 

And  th^n  at  last  they  came  in  sight  of 
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the  southern  outskirts  of  Fort  William — 
little  white  dots  of  houses  among  the 
trees,  with  pleasant  green  slopes  rising 
behind  them,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  Ben- 
Nevis,  seamed  and  scarred,  towering  far 
behind.  Those  pretty  little  villas  set 
among  gardens  had  a smiling  and  cheer- 
ful appearance  as  they  were  brought 
closer  and  closer,  and  Alison  jumped  to 
her  feet  to  respond  when  she  perceived 
that  from  certain  windows  a welcome 
was  being  waved  to  her.  She  knew  the 
house  well,  and  her  heart  warmed  toward 
it.  How  often  had  she  not  sat  and 
dreamed  of  it— in  the  drear  winter  nights 
of  Kirk  o’  Shields,  in  the  hushed  parlor, 
with  every  soul  in  the  house  bent  over  a 
pious  book — dreamed  of  it,  and  of  all  the 
kindness  and  new  and  wonderful  experi- 
ences connected  with  it!  As  she  waved 
her  handkerchief  to  those  unseen  friends 
her  eyes  were  moist.  Indeed  they  had 
been  kind  to  her,  in  their  robust,  happy- 
go-lucky  fashion. 

And  here,  awaiting  their  arrival,  was 
the  lad  John.  But  John  was  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly bad  temper.  There  had  come 
down  to  the  quay  a band  of  itinerant 
musicians,  who  were  going  away  by  the 
steamer;  and  they  had  been  utilizing 
their  time  of  waiting  by  playing  a series 
of  loud  and  lively  strains,  which,  instead 
of  having  any  mollifying  effect  upon 
John,  only  irritated  him,  for  he  was  bent 
on  business.  And  not  only  that,  but 
even  as  he  was  conveying  Alison’s  things 
ashore,  she  following  him,  one  of  these 
musicians  had  the  effrontery  to  come  up 
cap  in  hand  to  the  newly  landed  party, 
whereupon  John  interposed  angrily. 

“Oh,  go  aweh  horn!”  he  said,  with 
crushing  scorn.  “ Go  aweh  horn ! Your 
noise  gives  me  a sore  head.  I would 
sooner  hear  a bull  roaring  than  you  and 
your  noise!”  And  with  that  he  seized 
the  shafts  of  his  barrow  and  manfully 
set  forth — to  display  to  the  world  the  dif- 
ference between  a person  who  could  do 
honest  work  and  an  idle,  useless,  stroll- 
ing vagabond. 

Aunt  Gilchrist  was  seated  in  the  front 
garden,  amid  a brave  show  of  roses  red 
and  white,  of  pansies  pale  yellow  and 
deep  purple,  of  sweet-william  of  every 
shade,  of  nasturtiums,  and  pheasant’s- 
eyes,  and  double  poppies ; and  she  herself 
was  just  as  bright  and  pleasant  to  look 
at  as  any  of  them.  Her  welcome  of  her 

bit  lady  was  of  the  warmest. 
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“Yes,  my  dear,”  said  she,  and  she  took 
the  girl’s  hand  in  hers,  and  patted  it  af- 
fectionately, “this  is  something  like  the 
kind  of  place  for  you  and  me  to  be 
together.  I tell  you  I’ll  never  go  to 
yon  town  again.  I never  will,  Alison. 
You’ll  have  to  come  to  see  me.  Do  ye 
remember  that  dread fu’  night — wi’  yon 
great  big  jaundiced-faced  baboon  o’  an 
elder  maundering  away  about  synods 
and  assemblies  and  sederunts  ? Mercy  o’ 
me!” 

“But  no  doubt  it  was  interesting  to 
him,  aunt,”  said  Alison,  with  a smile. 

“Interesting!  I’ll  not  believe  it.  I’ll 
not  believe  a word  of  it.  It  was  done 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  own 
continuous  gabble  and  gabble,  like  a burst 
rain-pipe  on  a pouring  day.  What  I 
should  have  done  but  for  that  comforting 
drop  o’  port-wine  negus — ” 

“How  is  your  neuralgia,  aunt?”  Ali- 
son asked. 

The  little  old  dame  held  up  a warning 
finger. 

“ Wliish,  Alison!”  she  said,  in  a whis- 
per. “ Periphery’s  lying  quiet  just  now ; 
we’ll  no  waken  him.  I’ve  a kind  o’  feel- 
ing in  the  left  side  o’  my  foot  that  I don’t 
entirely  like.  I’m  afraid  Periphery’s  no 
quite  driven  out  o’  the  house  yet;  he’s 
lying  asleep  in  the  cellar,  as  ye  may  call 
it;  but  as  long  as  he  doesna  get  up  and 
begin  to  stamp  about,  we’ll  just  say  no- 
thing.” 

“And  are  you  still  taking  your  port- 
wine  negus  ?”  Alison  asked. 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  it?”  the 
old  lady  retorted,  with  some  sharpness. 
“Are  you  setting  up  to  be  a doctor  too? 
Are  you  going  to  begin  to  blether  about 
bromides  and  iodides  ? I tell  ye,  ye  may 
fill  yourself  wi’  drugs  from  week’s  end  to 
week’s  end,  and  ye  may  dance  about  from 
one  Hydropathic  to  another  from  Janu- 
ary to  December,  and  Periphery  ’ll  just 
laugh  at  you,  and  have  as  firm  a grip  o’ 
ye  as  ever;  but  if  ye  can  coax  the  bit 
chappie  to  lie  quiet,  by  paying  no  heed  to 
him  at  all,  and  doing  nothing  to  stir  him 
up,  then  ye’ve  got  a chance  of  getting 
something  like  peace  and  comfort.” 

“But  I suppose  you  can  walk  well 
enough,  aunt  ?”  Alison  proceeded  to  ask. 

“H’m!”  said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  doubtful- 
ly. “ I can  walk.  Oh  yes,  I can  walk. 
But  I cannot  say  that  I am  very  eager 
about  walking.  It’s  a fine  thing  to  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie.” 
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And  then  again  Aunt  Gilchrist  said: 

“Well,  I suppose  ye’ve  kept  your  word, 
my  dear.  I never  got  that  line  ye  prom- 
ised to  send  me  if  they  began  to  drive 
ye  into  marrying  that  poor,  shambling, 
shauchly  windlestrae  o’  a creature;  so  I 
supposed  that  smirking  mother  o’  his  was 
lettin’  ye  alone — ” 

“But  what’s  that,  aunt  ?”  Flora  cried, 
interposing.  “Is  Alison  going  to  be  mar- 
ried— and  to  somebody  we  don’t  know  ? 
Why  didn’t  you  say  anything  about  it  ?” 
Then  she  turned  to  Alison,  with  a curious 
look  in  her  face.  “Is  it  true,  Alison? 
Are  you  going  to  be  married  ?” 

“ Perhaps  I’d  better  wait  until  I’m  ask- 
ed,” Alison  answered,  with  reasonable 
modesty. 

“Come  away,  now,”  Aunt  Gilchrist 
said,  taking  the  girl’s  arm.  “Come 
away  into  the  house.  That’s  a secret  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Alison.  When  the 
time  comes,  I’ll  tell  them  all  about  the 
stickit  minister.  Oh  ay,  when  the  time 
comes!"  She  laughed  quite  gayly. 
“’Deed  that  was  a fine  plot  for  me  to 
discover;  and  if  I hadna  discovered  it,  I 
don’t  know  what  might  not  have  hap- 
pened; for  you’re  just 'that  wilful  and 
perverse,  you  stiff-necked  little  Puritan ! 
And  you  were  very  near  quarrelling  wi’ 
me  too.  Quarrelling  wi’  me ! — I like  your 
impudence !” 

“ Well,  it  isn't  easy  quarrelling  with 
you,  aunt,”  Alison  said,  “unless  when 
Periphery  has  wakened  up.” 

“Whish!  I tell  you,  whish!”  the  old 
lady  said,  in  a peremptory  whisper;  and 
then  they  all  went  into  the  house,  where 
the  Doctor’s  wife  was  waiting  for  them  at 
the  tea-table. 

Now  Aunt  Gilchrist  was  a considerate 
person ; she  knew  that  young  people  like 
to  be  by  themselves  at  times;  so  presently 
she  had  ordered  off  the  three  cousins  to 
find  amusement  for  the  afternoon,  until 
the  evening  should  summon  them  to  sup- 
per and  her  favorite  game  of  cards.  At 
first  there  was  a talk  of  getting  sea  lines 
and  going  after  the  bream;  but  Flora  in- 
terposed. 

“Of  course,” said  she,  laughing,  “Ali- 
son will  go  if  you  ask  her.  But  she’ll 
just  hate  it  all  the  time.  She’s  always 
so  neat  and  trim ; and  she  can't  bear  get- 
ting her  fingers  and  her  cuffs  wet — ” 

“ What  is  far  more  horrid,”  Alison  her- 
self said,  “is  the  flopping  of  the  fish  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat — near  your  dress: 
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they  seem  to  come  alive  again  when  you 
least  expect  it — ” 

“Very  well,  let’s  get  out  the  gig,  Flora,” 
was  the  brother’s  suggestion,  which  was 
instantly  adopted.  “We’ll  take  Alison 
for  a row,  and  she  can  steer.  The  oars  are 
in  the  gig,  so  we  can  get  off  at  once.” 

And  thus  it  was  that  Alison  speedily 
found  herself  in  command  of  the  long 
and  shapely  boat,  with  her  two  cousins 
leisurely  pulling  a slow  and  measured 
stroke,  out  into  the  glassy  plain.  The 
warm  afternoon  sunshine  was  now  stream- 
ing along  Loch  Linnhe,  lighting  up  the 
bracken-covered  knolls,  the  grassy  slopes 
of  the  hills,  and  the  green  and  yellow 
patches  of  the  crofts  along  the  shores; 
while  the  sea  was  so  still  that  the  shining 
spars  of  the  yachts  sent  down  reflections 
unbroken  by  any  line  or  ripple.  There 
was  no  particular  designation  before  these 
voyagers.  They  went  this  way  and  that, 
exploring  the  shores  of  the  loch,  the  row- 
ers rowing  with  idle  but  regular  strokes, 
Alison  seeming  to  drink  in  the  joy  and 
calm  and  beautiful  color  all  around  her. 
Evening  found  them  up  at  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Eii;  and  now,  while  the  western 
hills  were  darkening  in  shades  of  softest 
olive-green,  the  sea  around  them  was  a 
plain  of  burnished  gold  and  pale  rose-pur- 
ple. A small  boat  crossing  that  golden 
plain  was  itself  of  jet-black,  and  as  it  went 
on  its  way  it  left  behind  it  two  long  di- 
vergent lines  of  lilac,  like  the  attenuated 
wings  of  an  insect.  When  the  cousins 
rested  from  their  rowing,  the  silence 
around  them  was  so  intense  that  they 
could  hear  the  sound  of  voices  coming 
across  from  the  Corpach  shore.  This  was 
not  like  Kirk  o’  Shields. 

On  their  way  home  to  Fort  William, 
Alison  took  Flora’s  oar,  and  Flora  went 
to  the  tiller;  and  sometimes  these  two 
were  chatting  to  each  other;  and  some- 
times they  could  hear  Hugh  humming 
the  old  Gaelic  air  that  is  known  as  “The 
Cow-boy” ; t>r  perhaps  Flora,  in  a pause  of 
silence,  would  sing  to  herself,  but  with 
no  great  sadness,  a verse  of  “The  Low- 
lands o’  Holland” — 


“ The  love  that  I had  chosen 
Was  to  my  heart's  contmt ; 
The  saut  sea  will  be  frozen 
Before  that  I repent ; 

Repent  it  will  I never 
Until  the  day  I dee , 

Though  the  Lowlands  o’  Holland 
Hae  twined f*  my  love  and  me," 


* Twined— severed. 
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By  the  time  they  had  leisurely  got  back 
to  Fort  William  the  evening  was  well 
on;  but  the  darkness  it  had  brought 
with  it  was  confined  to  the  massive  bulk 
of  the  hills  along  the  opposite  shore; 
overhead  there  was  a clear  and  luminous 
sky,  with  a few  purple  and  orange-fringed 
clouds;  while  the  loch  around  them  had 
become  a trembling  silver-gray,  for  a 
slight  wind  had  arisen,  and  the  glassy 
surface  was  gone. 

And  it  was  still  in  a beautiful  lambent 
twilight  that  they  had  supper,  and  there- 
after took  to  cards,  in  a room  fronting 
the  west.  This  was  a very  unscientific 
game  of  poker  that  Alison  was  now  call- 
ed upon  to  witness.  Aunt  Gilchrist’s 
chief  aim  seemed  to  be  to  engage  in  a 
battle  royal  with  her  brother  the  Doctor; 
and  when  these  two  combatants  closed, 
the  others  having  given  up,  the  fun  wax- 
ed fast  and  furious.  For  the  Doctor 
knew  but  little  of  the  game;  and  in  his 
perplexity  he  invariably  consulted  his 
wife,  who  knew  less,  but  was  ever  good- 
humoredly  ready  with  her  advice.  These 
consultations,  however,  were  innocently 
outspoken  and  above-board,  so  that  Aunt 
Gilchrist  could  easily  guess  at  what  was 
in  her  opponent’s  hand;  and  again  and 
again  her  shrill  laugh  of  triumph  rang 
out  as  she  swept  in  the  coppers  from  be- 
fore the  angry  Doctor’s  nose.  It  was  a 
very  frank  and  honest  game  of  poker 
that  was  played  by  the  simple  folk;  and 
as  the  “ante”  was  one  halfpenny,  and  the 
limit  of  betting  threepence,  there  was  no 
deadly  destruction  dealt  to  anybody. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  this  hap- 
py-go-lucky game,  however,  that  Alison 
incidentally  made  a notable  discovery. 
Flora  had  adventured  upon  a bold  piece 
of  bluffing — a dangerous  experiment  for 
any  one  with  such  an  expressive  face,  and 
such  merry,  conscious,  telltale  eyes;  the 
Doctor,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  re- 
fused to  be  intimidated;  the  young  lady 
was  “called,”  and  found  to  be  queen 
high,  and  the  pool  was  raked  in. 

“Ah,  you  thought  you  were  playing 
with  Ludovick,  did  you?”  her  brother  said, 
scornfully.  “ When  she's  playing  against 
Ludovick  she  bluffs  like  the  very  mis- 
chief, for  he  always  gives  up.  That’s 
not  the  game  at  all.  If  he  held  four 
aces  he’d  pretend  he  was  afraid  of  her, 
and  put  in  his  cards.  The  other  night  it 
was  quite  ridiculous;  I’m  certain  he  was 
only  pretending  he  held  bad  hands/’ 
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“ Wait  a little  while, Hugh,”  his  mother 
said,  with  a quiet  smile.  “ You  may  find 
yourself  just  as  willing  as  any  other  young 
man  to  lose  at  cards  when  you  want  to 
make  yourself  agreeable.” 

“ What  stuff  all  that  is,  unless  the  girl’s 
a fool!”  Master  Hugh  retorted.  “To  be 
flattered  by  being  allowed  to  win  at  cards ! 
Besides,  it’s  spoiling  the  game  for  other 
people.” 

As  fresh  hands  were  being  dealt,  no- 
thing further  was  said  on  the  subject;  but 
this  brief  conversation  had  revealed  to 
Alison  not  only  that  Ludovick  Macdonell 
was  in  his  own  country,  but  that  he  had 
been  in  this  very  house  a night  or  two 
before.  And  for  a moment  her  surprise 
that  he  had  not  come  to  see  her  on  her 
arrival  was  accompanied  by  a sudden  fear 
that  she  had  offended  him  somehow.  It 
was  but  for  a moment.  Perhaps  in  Kirk 
o’  Shields,  sitting  alone  with  her  silent 
reveries,  she  might  have  alarmed  herself 
with  some  such  surmise,  and  tortured  her- 
self over  it,  and  longed  for  some  explana- 
tion. But  here,  among  these  simple,  good- 
natured,  well -contented  folk,  amid  this 
babblement  of  laughter  and  harmless 
wrangling,  she  dismissed  it  forthwith. 
Ludovick  was  her  friend:  she  need  not 
mistrust  him.  He  would  tell  her  why  it 
was  he  had  not  come  to  welcome  her. 
Or,  rather,  was  not  the  reason  sufficiently 
apparent  ? He  did  not  want  to  embarrass 
her.  It  was  consideration  for  her  that 
kept  him  away— even  as  it  was  a kind  of 
delicacy  on  the  part  of  her  cousins  that 
bade  them  refrain  from  speaking  of  him 
to  her.  But  he  would  make  his  appear- 
ance in  good  time, when  there  was  no  risk 
of  embarrassment.  All  things  were  well. 
She  felt  herself  very  happy  and  safe  in 
this  little  dining-room,  among  these  kind 
folk.  And  Ludovick  would  be  coming  to 
see  her  one  of  these  days ; and  she  thought 
she  would  be  able  to  give  him  a more 
frank  and  friendly  greeting  now.  There 
was  nothing  to  frighten  her  here  in  Loch- 
aber.  Indeed,  she  would  try  to  make  up 
to  him  for  any  restraint  of  manner  she 
might  have  shown  in  Kirk  o’  Shields. 
Amid  the  noise  of  this  most  unscientific 
game  she  sat  and  looked  ou  ; but  she 
saw  something  more  than  the  cards : she 
saw  Ludovick  Macdonell  coming  for- 
ward to  meet  her — it  might  be  in  this 
very  room,  it  might  be  on  the  white 
roadway  outside— but  in  his  eyes  there 
was  the  pleasant  smile  that  she  knew  of 


old,  and  this  time  she  would  nof  withhold 
her  hand. 

And  some  such  vision  was  still  before 
her  long  after  the  noise  of  the  poker  party 
had  ceased,  and  long  after  the  house  had 
sunk  into  profound  silence  and  slumber. 
She  was  now  in  her  own  room,  seated  at 
the  window,  breathing  the  soft  cool  air 
that  floated  up  from  the  shore,  and  watch- 
ing the  mysterious  pallid  glow  in  the  sky 
and  on  the  wide  water — that  no-man’s- 
land  of  twilight  that  in  these  regions  lies 
between  the  lingering  evening  and  the 
coming  of  the  dawn.  The  hills  on  the 
other  side  of  the  loch  had  slowly  wrapped 
themselves  in  impenetrable  gloom  — no 
single  feature  of  rock  or  tree  visible — the 
deep  olive-green  grown  so  dark  as  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable;  but  over  them 
the  heavens  were  of  a clear  and  pearly 
gray,  with  one  or  two  clouds  of  softest 
purple  hanging  motionless  there;  while 
the  sleeping  loch  was  of  a wan  and  livid 
blue,  with  the  various  boats  and  yachts 
lying  on  that  still  surface  appearing  so 
strangely  vivid  that  they  seemed  to  have 
been  carved  out  of  jet.  Not  a leaf  stirred 
in  the  garden;  not  a ripple  whispered 
along  the  sea-weed  fringe  of  the  beach. 
Far  into  the  night  she  sat,  half  dreaming, 
but  wholly  satisfied  and  content;  for  she 
was  in  the  enchanted  land  again;  her 
heart  was  full  of  peace — as  serene  and 
full  of  peace  as  this  wide,  silent,  beautiful 
world  out  there ; and  she  had  assured  her- 
self that  all  was  well. 

[to  br  continued.] 


MONOSYLLABLES. 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  RICHARDS. 

MINE  be  the  force  of  words  that  tax  the 
tongue 

But  once,  to  speak  them  full  and  round  and  clear. 
They  suit  the  speech,  or  song,  and  suit  the  ear, 

Like  bells  that  give  one  tone  when  they  are  rung; 

Or  bird  notes  on  the  air,  like  rain  drops  flung, 

That  pour  their  joy  for  all  who  pause  to  hear. 

Their  short,  quick  chords  the  dull  sense  charm 
and  cheer, 

That  tires  and  shrinks  from  words  to  great  length 
strung. 

Strong  words,  of  old,  that  shot  right  to  the 
brain. 

And  hit  the  heart  as  soon,  were  brief  and  terse. 
Who  finds  them  now,  and  fits  them  to  his  sling. 
Smooth  stones  from  brooks  of  English  are  his 
gain, 

Which  shall  make  strong  his  thought,  in  prose  or 
verse, 

Wills  he  with  scribes  to  write,  or  bards  to  sing. 
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STUDIES  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


V.— THREE 

TO  one  travelling  over  this  vast  coun- 
try, especially  the  northern  and  west- 
ern portions,  the  superficial  impression 
made  is  that  of  uniformity,  and  even 
monotony:  towns  are  alike,  cities  have  a 
general  resemblance,  State  lines  are  not 
recognized,  and  the  idea  of  conformity 
and  centralization  is  easily  entertained. 
Similar  institutions,  facility  of  communi- 
cation, a disposition  to  stronger  nationali- 
ty, we  say,  are  rapidly  fusing  us  into  one 
federal  mass. 

But  when  we  study  a State  at  its  centre, 
its  political  action,  its  organization,  its 
spirit,  the  management  of  its  institutions 
of  learning  and  of  charity,  the  tendencies, 
restrictive  or  liberal,  of  its  legislation, 
even  the  tone  of  social  life  and  the  code 
of  manners,  we  discover  distinctions,  in- 
dividualities, almost  as  many  differences 
as  resemblances.  And  we  see — the  sav- 
ing1 truth  in  our  national  life— that  each 
State  is  a wellnigh  indestructible  entity, 
an  empire  in  itself,  proud  and  conscious 
of  its  peculiarities,  and  jealous  of  its 
rights.  We  see  that  State  boundaries 
are  not  imaginary  lines,  made  by  the  ge- 
ographers, which  could  be  easily  altered 
by  the  central  power.  Nothing,  indeed, 
in  our  whole  national  development,  con- 
sidering the  common  influences  that  have 
made  us,  is  so  remarkable  as  the  differ- 
ence of  the  several  States.  Even  on  the 
lines  of  a common  settlement,  say  from 
New  England  and  New  York,  note  the  dif- 
ferences between  northern  Ohio,  northern 
Indiana,  northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota.  Or  take  another  line,  and  see 
the  differences  between  southern  Ohio, 
southern  Indiana,  southern  Illinois,  and 
northern  Missouri.  But  each  State,  with 
its  diverse  population,  has  a certain  homo- 
geneity and  character  of  its  own.  We  can 
understand  this  where  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences of  climate,  or  when  one  is  moun- 
tainous and  the  other  flat.  But  why 
should  Indiana  be  so  totally  unlike  the 
two  States  that  flank  it,  in  so  many  of 
the  developments  of  civilized  life  or  in  re- 
tarded action ; and  why  should  Iowa,  in  its 
entire  temper  and  spirit,  be  so  unlike  Illi- 
nois ? One  State  copies  the  institutions 
of  another,  but  there  is  always  something 
in  its  life  that  it  does  not  copy  from  any 
other.  And  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union 
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CAPITALS. 

rests  upon  the  separateness  and  integrity 
of  this  State  life.  I confess  that  I am 
not  so  much  impressed  by  the  magnitude 
of  our  country  as  I am  by  the  wonderful 
system  of  our  complex  government  in 
unity,  which  permits  the  freest  develop- 
ment of  human  nature,  and  the  most  per- 
fect adaptability  to  local  conditions.  I 
can  conceive  of  no  greater  enemy  to  the 
Union  than  he  who  would  by  any  attempt 
at  further  centralization  weaken  the  self- 
dependence,  pride,  and  dignity  of  a single 
State.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  travels  in 
vain  over  the  United  States  if  he  does  not 
learn  that  lesson. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  geographically 
much  favored  both  for  agriculture  and 
commerce.  With  access  to  the  Gulf  by 
two  great  rivers  that  bound  it  on  two 
sides,  and  communicating  with  the  At- 
lantic by  Lake  Michigan,  enterprise  has 
aided  these  commercial  advantages  by 
covering  it  with  railways.  Stretching 
from  Galena  to  Cairo,  it  has  a great  va- 
riety of  climate;  it  is  well  watered  by 
many  noble  streams,  and  contains  in  its 
great  area  scarcely  any  waste  land.  It 
has  its  contrasts  of  civilization.  In  the 
northern  half  are  the  thriving  cities;  the 
extreme  southern  portion,  owing  in  part 
to  a more  debilitating,  less  wholesome,  cli- 
mate, and  in  part  to  a less  virile,  ambi- 
tious population,  still  keeps  its  “Egyp- 
tian” reputation.  But  the  railways  have 
already  made  a great  change  in  southern 
Illinois,  and  education  is  transforming  it. 
The  establishment  of  a normal  school  at 
Carbondale  in  1874-5  has  changed  the  as- 
pect of  a great  region.  I am  told  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  that 
the  contrast  in  dress,  manners,  cultiva- 
tion, of  the  country  crowd  which  came  to 
witness  the  dedication  of  the  first  build- 
ing, and  those  who  came  to  see  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  school,  twelve  years 
later,  was  something  astonishing. 

Passing  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  State  to  Springfield,  after  an  interval 
of  many  years,  let  us  say  a generation,  I 
was  impressed  with  the  transformation 
the  country  had  undergone  by  tree  plant- 
ing  and  the  growth  of  considerable  patch- 
es of  forest.  The  State  is  generally  pros- 
perous. The  farmers  have  money,  some 
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surplus  to  spend  in  luxuries,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  in  musical  instru- 
ments, in  the  adornment  of  their  homes. 
This  is  the  universal  report  of  the  Com- 
mercial Travellers,  those  modern  couriers 
of  business  and  information,  who  run  in 
swarms  to  and  fro  over  the  whole  land. 
In  this  respect  they  always  contrast  the 
State  with  Iowa,  which  they  say  has  no 
money,  and  where  trade,  to  their  appre- 
hension, stands  still,  except  in  the  river 
towns.  They  attribute  this  difference  to 
intermeddling  and  prohibitory  legislation. 
It  seems  unaccountable  otherwise,  for 
Iowa,  with  its  rolling  prairies  and  park- 
like timber,  loved  in  the  season  of  birds 
and  flowers,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
lovely  States  in  the  West. 

Springfield,  which  spreads  its  30,000 
people  extensively  over  a plain  on  the 
Sangamon  River,  is  prosperous,  and  in 
the  season  when  any  place  can  be  agreea- 
ble, a beautiful  city.  The  elm  grows  well 
in  the  rich  soil,  and  its  many  broad,  well- 
shaded  streets,  with  pretty  detached  houses 
and  lawns,  make  it  very  attractive,  a de- 
lightful rural  capital.  The  large  Illinois 
towns  are  slowly  lifting  themselves  out 
of  the  slough  of  rich  streets,  better  adapt- 
ed to  crops  than  to  trade;  though  good 
material  for  pavement  is  nowhere  abun- 
dant. Springfield  has  recently  improved 
its  condition  by  paving,  mostly  with  ce- 
dar blocks,  twenty-five  miles  of  streets.  I 
notice  that  in  some  of  the  Western  towns 
tile  pavement  is  being  tried.  Manufac- 
turing is  increasing— there  is  a prosper- 
ous rolling-mill  and  a successful  watch 
factory — but  the  overwhelming  interest 
of  the  city  is  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the 
political  and  educational  institutions — of 
the  life  emanating  from  the  State-house. 

The  State-house  is,  I believe,  famous. 
It  is  a big  building,  a great  deal  has  been 
spent  on  it  in  the  way  of  ornamentation, 
and  it  enjoys  the  distinction  of  the  high- 
est State-house  dome  in  the  country— 350 
feet.  It  has  the  merit  also  of  being  well 
placed  on  an  elevation,  and  its  rooms 
are  spacious  and  very  well  planned.  It 
is  an  incongruous  pile  externally,  mixing 
many  styles  of  architecture,  placing  Co- 
rinthian capitals  on  Doric  columns,  and 
generally  losing  the  impression  of  a dig- 
nified mass  in  details.  Within,  it  is  es- 
pecially rich  in  wall  casings  of  beauti- 
ful and  variegated  marbles,  each  panel  ex- 
quisite, but  all  together  tending  to  dissi- 
pate any  idea  of  unity  of  design  or  sim- 
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plicity.  Nothing  whatever  can  be  said 
for  many  of  the  scenes  in  relief,  or  the 
mural  paintings  (except  that  they  illus- 
trate the  history  of  the  State),  nor  for 
most  of  the  statues  in  the  corridors,  but 
the  decoration  of  the  chief  rooms,  in  min- 
gling of  colors  and  material,  is  frankly 
barbarous. 

Illinois  has  the  reputation  of  being 
slow  in  matters  of  education  and  reform. 
A day  in  the  State  offices,  however,  will 
give  the  visitor  an  impression  of  intelli- 
gence and  vigor  in  these  directions.  The 
office  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  in 
the  Capitol  shows  a strict  enforcement  of 
the  law  in  the  supervision  of  drugs  and 
druggists.  Prison  management  has  also 
most  intelligent  consideration.  The  two 
great  penitentiaries,  the  Southern,  at  Ches- 
ter (with  about  800  convicts),  and  the 
Northern,  at  Joliet  (with  about  1600  con- 
victs), call  for  no  special  comment.  The 
one  at  Joliet  is  a model  of  its  kind,  with 
a large  library,  and  such  schooling  as  is 
practicable  in  the  system,  and  is  well  ad- 
ministered ; and  I am  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
McClaughry,  the  warden,  believes  that 
incorrigibles  should  be  permanently  held, 
and  that  grading,  the  discipline  of  labor 
and  education,  with  a parole  system,  can 
make  law-abiding  citizens  of  many  con- 
victs. 

In  school  education  the  State  is  certain- 
ly not  supine  in  efforts.  Out  of  a State 
population  of  about  3,500,000,  there  were, 
in  1887, 1,627,841  under  twenty-one  years, 
and  1,096,464  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one.  The  school  age  for  free  at- 
tendance is  from  six  to  twenty-one;  for 
compulsory  attendance, from  eight  to  four- 
teen. There  were  749,994  children  en- 
rolled, and  506.197  in  daily  attendance. 
Those  enrolled  in  private  schools  num- 
bered 87,725.  There  were  2258  teachers 
in  private  schools,  and  22,925  in  public 
schools;  of  this  latter,  7462  were  men  and 
15,463  women.  The  average  monthly  sal- 
ary of  men  was  $51  48,  and  of  women 
$42  17.  The  sum  available  for  school 
purposes  in  1887  was  $12,896,515,  in  an 
assessed  value  of  taxable  property  of 
$797,752,888.  These  figures  are  from  Dr. 
N. W.  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  whose  energy  is  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  State. 

The  State  prides  itself  on  its  institu- 
tions of  charity.  I saw  some  of  them 
at  Jacksonville,  an  hour’s  ride  west  of 
Springfield.  Jacksonville  is  a very  pret- 
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ty  city  of  some  15,000,  with  elm-shaded 
avenues  that  suggest  but  do  not  rival 
New  Haven — one  of  those  intellectual 
centres  that  are  a continual  surprise  to 
our  English  friends  in  their  bewildered 
exploration  of  our  monotonous  land.  In 
being  the  Western  centre  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  it  is  more  like  Concord  than 
like  New  Haven.  It  is  the  home  of  a 
large  number  of  people  who  have  trav- 
elled, who  give  intelligent  attention  to 
art,  to  literary  study  in  small  societies 
and  clubs — its  Monday  Evening  Club  of 
men  long  antedated  most  of  the  similar 
institutions  at  the  East — and  to  social 
problems.  I certainly  did  not  expect  to 
find,  as  I did,  water-colors  by  Turner  in 
Jacksonville,  besides  many  other  evi- 
dences of  a culture  that  must  modify 
many  Eastern  ideas  of  what  the  West  is 
and  is  getting  to  be. 

The  Illinois  College  is  at  Jacksonville. 
It  is  one  of  twenty-five  small  colleges  in 
the  State,  and  I believe  the  only  one  that 
adheres  to  the  old  curriculum,  and  does 
not  adopt  co  education.  It  has  about  six- 
ty students  in  the  college  proper,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  pre- 
paratory academy.  Most  of  the  Illinois 
colleges  have  preparatory  departments, 
and  so  long  as  they  do,  and  the  various 
sects  scatter  their  energies  among  so 
many  institutions,  the  youth  of  the  State 
who  wish  a higher  education  will  be 
obliged  to  go  East.  The  school  perhaps 
the  most  vigorous  just  now  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  at  Urbana,  a school  of 
agriculture  and  applied  science  mainly. 
The  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (one 
of  three  in  the  State),  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Henry  F.  Carriel,  is  a fine 
establishment,  a model  of  neatness  and 
good  management,  with  over  nine  hun- 
dred patients,  about  a third  of  whom  do 
some  light  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
house.  A large  conservatory  of  plants 
and  flowers  is  rightly  regarded  as  a reme- 
dial agency  in  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tients. Here  also  is  a fine  school  for  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Deaf-Mutes,  Dr.  Philip  H.  Gillette,  super- 
intendent, is,  I believe,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly equipped  and  successful  in  its  pur- 
poses. It  has  between  five  hundred  and 
six  hundred  pupils.  All  the  departments 
found  in  many  other  institutions  are  unit- 
ed here.  The  school  has  a manual  train- 
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ing  department ; articulation  is  taught ; 
the  art  school  exhibits  surprising  results 
in  aptitude  for  both  drawing  and  paint- 
ing; and  industries  are  taught  to  the  ex- 
tent of  giving  every  pupil  a trade  or  some 
means  of  support — shoemaking,  cabinet- 
making, printing,  sewing,  gardening,  and 
baking. 

Such  an  institution  as  this  raises  many 
interesting  questions.  It  is  at  once  evi- 
dent that  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
has  an  effect  on  character,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual. Whatever  may  be  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf-mute,  he  will  remain,  in 
some  essential  and  not  easily  to  be  char- 
acterized respects,  different  from  other 
people.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  culti- 
vate in  them  a spirit  of  self-dependence, 
or  eradicate  the  notion  that  society  owes 
them  perpetual  care  and  support.  The 
education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  the  teaching 
them  trades,  so  that  they  become  intelli- 
gent and  productive  members  of  society, 
of  course  induce  marriages  among  them. 

Is  not  this  calculated  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  deaf-mutes?  Dr.  Gillette  thinks 
not.  The  vital  statistics  show  that  con- 
sanguineous marriages  are  a large  factor 
in  deaf-muteism;  about  ten  per  cent.,  it  is 
estimated,  of  the  deaf-mutes  are  the  off- 
spring of  parents  related  by  blood.  An- 
cestral defects  are  not  always  perpetuated 
in  kind;  they  may  descend  in  physical 
deformity,  in  deafness,  in  imbecility. 
Deafness  is  more  apt  to  descend  in  collat- 
eral branches  than  in  a straight  line.  It 
is  a striking  fact  in  a table  of  relation- 
ships prepared  by  Dr.  Gillette  that,  while 
the  450  deaf-mutes  enumerated  had  770 
relationships  to  other  deaf-mutes,  making 
a total  of  1220,  only  twelve  of  them  had 
deaf-mute  parents,  and  only  two  of  them 
one  deaf-mute  parent,  the  mother  of  these 
having  been  able  to  hear,  and  that  in  no 
case  was  the  mother  alone  a deaf-mute. 

Of  the  pupils  who  have  left  this  institu- 
tion, 251  have  married  deaf-mutes,  and  19 
hearing  persons.  These  marriages  have 
been  as  fruitful  as  the  average,  and  among 
them  all  only  sixteen  have  deaf-mute 
children ; in  some  of  the  families  having 
a deaf  child  there  are  other  children 
who  hear.  These  facts,  says  the  report, 
clearly  indicate  that  the  probability  of 
deaf  offspring  from  deaf  parentage  is 
remote,  while  other  facts  may  clearly  in- 
dicate that  a deaf  person  probably  has  or 
will  have  a deaf  relation  other  than  a 
child. 
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Springfield  is  old  enough  to  have  a 
historic  flavor  and  social  traditions;  per- 
haps it  might  be  called  a Kentucky  flavor, 
so  largely  did  settlers  from  Kentucky  de- 
termine it.  There  was  a leisurely  ele- 
ment in  it,  and  it  produced  a large  num- 
ber of  men  prominent  in  politics  and  in 
the  law,  and  women  celebrated  for  beauty 
and  spirit.  It  was  a hospitable  society, 
with  a certain  tone  of  “ family”  that  dis- 
tinguished it  from  other  frontier  places,  a 
great  liking  for  the  telling  of  racy  stories, 
and  a hearty  enjoyment  of  life.  The  State 
has  provided  a Gubernatorial  residence 
which  is  at  once  spacious  and  pleasant, 
and  is  a mansion,  with  its  present  occu- 
pants, typical  in  a way  of  the  old  regime 
and  of  modern  culture. 

To  the  country  at  large  Springfield  is 
distinguished  as  the  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  an  extent  perhaps  not  fully 
realized  by  the  residents  of  the  growing 
capital,  with  its  ever  new  interests.  And 
I was  perhaps  unreasonably  disappointed 
in  not  finding  that  sense  of  his  personali- 
ty that  I expected.  It  is,  indeed,  empha- 
sized by  statues  in  the  Capitol  and  by  the 
great  mausoleum  in  the  cemetery — an  im- 
posing structure,  with  an  excellent  statue 
in  bronze,  and  four  groups,  relating  to  the 
civil  war,  of  uncommon  merit.  But  this 
great  monumental  show  does  not  satisfy 
the  personal  longing  of  which  I speak. 
Nor  is  the  Lincoln  residence  much  more 
satisfactory  in  this  respect.  The  plain 
two-story  wooden  house  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  State  by  his  son  Robert,  and  is 
in  charge  of  a custodian.  And  although 
the  parlor  is  made  a show-room  and  full 
of  memorials,  there  is  no  atmosphere  of 
the  man  about  it.  On  Lincoln's  depart- 
ure for  Washington  the  furniture  was 
sold  and  the  house  rented,  never  to  be 
again  occupied  by  him.  There  is  here 
nothing  of  that  personal  presence  that 
clings  to  the  Hermitage,  to  Marshfield,  to 
Mount  Vernon,  to  Monticello.  Lincoln 
was  given  to  the  nation,  and — a frequent 
occurrence  in  our  uprooting  business  life 
— the  home  disappeared.  Lincoln  was 
honored  and  beloved  in  Springfield  as  a 
man,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  feeling  tow- 
ard him  as  a party  leader  still  lingers, 
although  it  has  disappeared  almost  every- 
where else  in  the  country.  Nowhere  else 
was  the  personal  partisanship  hotter  than 
in  this  city,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed that  political  foes  in  this  generation 
should  quite  comprehend  the  elevation  of 
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Lincoln,  in  the  consenting  opinion  of  the 
world,  among  the  greatest  characters  of 
all  ages.  It  has  happened  to  Lincoln 
that  every  year  and  a more  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  character  have  added  to 
his  fame  and  to  the  appreciation  of  his 
moral  grandeur.  There  is  a natural  de- 
sire to  go  to  some  spot  pre-eminently  sacred 
to  his  personality.  This  may  be  his  birth- 
place. At  any  rate,  it  is  likely  that  be- 
fore many  years  Kentucky  will  be  proud 
to  distinguish  in  some  way  the  spot  where 
the  life  began  of  the  most  illustrious  man 
born  in  its  borders. 

When  we  come  to  the  capital  of  Indiana 
we  have,  in  official  language,  to  report 
progress.  One  reason  assigned  for  the 
passing  of  emigrants  through  Indiana  to 
Illinois  was  that  the  latter  was  a prairie 
country,  more  easily  subdued  than  the 
more  wooded  region  of  Indiana  But  it 
is  also  true  that  the  sluggish,  illiterate 
character  of  its  early  occupants  turned 
aside  the  stream  of  Western  emigration 
from  its  borders.  There  has  been  a great 
deal  of  philosophic  speculation  upon  the 
acknowledged  backwardness  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Indiana,  its  slow  development  in 
institutions  of  education,  and  its  slow 
change  in  rural  life,  compared  with  its 
sister  States.  But  this  concerns  us  less, 
now  than  the  awakening  which  is  visible 
at  the  capital  and  in  some  of  the  northern 
towns.  The  forests  of  hard  timber  which 
were  an  early  disadvantage  are  now  an 
important  element  in  the  State  industry 
and  wealth.  Recent  developments  of 
coal-fields  and  the  discovery  of  natural 
gas  have  given  an  impetus  to  manufac- 
turing, which  will  powerfully  stimulate 
agriculture  and  traffic,  and  open  a new 
career  to  the  State. 

Indianapolis,  which  stood  still  for  some 
years  in  a reaction  from  real  estate  specu- 
lation, is  now  a rapidly  improving  city, 
with  a population  of  about  125,000.  It  is- 
on  the  natural  highway  of  the  old  National 
Turnpike,  and  its  central  location  in  the 
State,  in  the  midst  of  a rich  agricultural 
district,  has  made  it  the  centre  of  fifteen 
railway  lines,  and  of  active  freight  and 
passenger  traffic.  These  lines  are  all  con- 
nected for  freight  purposes  by  a belt  road, 
over  which  pass  about  5000  freight  cars 
daily.  This  belt  road  also  does  an  enor- 
mous business  for  the  stock-yards,  and  its 
convenient  line  is  rapidly  filling  up  with 
manufacturing  establishments.  As  a cou- 
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sequence  of  these  facilities  the  trade  of  the 
city  in  both  wholesale  and  retail  houses  is 
good  and  increasing.  With  this  increase 
of  business  there  has  been  an  accession  of 
banking  capital.  The  four  national  and 
two  private  banks  have  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  about  three  millions,  and  the  Clear- 
ing-house report  of  1887  showed  a business 
of  about  one  hundred  millions,  an  increase 
of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
year.  But  the  individual  prosperity  is 
largely  due  to  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, of  which  there  are  nearly  one 
hundred,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  sev- 
en millions,  the  loans  of  which  exceed 
those  of  the  banks.  These  take  the  place 
of  savings-banks,  encourage  the  purchase 
of  homesteads,  and  are  preventives  of 
strikes  and  labor  troubles  in  the  factories. 

The  people  of  Indianapolis  call  their 
town  a Park  City.  Occupying  a level 
plain,  its  streets  (the  principal  ones  with 
a noble  width  of  ninety  feet)  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles;  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a Circle  Park  of 
several  acres,  from  which  radiate  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  town  avenues  nine- 
ty feet  broad  that  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  right  lines.  These  streets  are  for 
the  most  part  well  shaded,  and  getting  to 
be  well  paved,  lined  with  pleasant  but  not 
ambitious  residences,  so  that  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  city  is  open  and  agreeable. 
The  best  residences  are  within  a few 
squares  of  the  most  active  business  streets, 
and  if  the  city  has  not  the  distinction  of 
palaces,  it  has  fewer  poor  and  shabby 
quarters  than  most  other  towns  of  its  size. 
In  the  Circle  Park,  where  now  stands  a 
statue  of  Governor  Morton,  is  to  be  erect- 
ed immediately  the  Soldiers’  Monument, 
at  a cost  of  $250,000. 

The  city  is  fortunate  in  its  public  build- 
ings. The  County  Court-house  (which 
cost  $1,600,000)  and  City  Hall  are  both 
fine  buildings;  in  the  latter  are  the  city 
markets,  and  above,  a noble  auditorium 
with  seats  for  4000  people.  But  the  State 
Capitol,  just  finished  within  the  appropri- 
ation of  $2,000,000,  is  pre-eminent  among 
State  Capitols  in  many  respects.  It  is 
built  of  the  Bedford  limestone,  one  of  the 
best  materials  both  for  color  and  endur- 
ance found  in  the  country.  It  follows 
the  American  plan  of  two  wings  and  a 


cious  and  impressive,  the  Chambers  fine, 
the  furnishing  solid  and  in  good  taste, 
with  nowhere  any  over-ornamentation  or 
petty  details  to  mar  the  general  noble  ef- 
fect. The  State  Library  contains,  besides 
the  law  books,  about  20,000  miscellaneous 
volumes. 

When  Matthew  Arnold  first  came  to 
New  York  the  place  in  the  West  about 
which  he  expressed  the  most  curiosity  was 
Indianapolis;  that  he  said  he  must  see,  if 
no  other  city.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  place,  and  could  give  no  reason  for 
his  preference  except  that  the  name  had 
always  had  a fascination  for  him.  He 
found  there,  however,  a very  extensive 
book-store,  where  his  own  works  were 
sold  in  numbers  that  pleased  and  sur- 
prised him.  The  shop  has  a large  mis- 
cellaneous stock,  and  does  a large  jobbing 
and  retail  business,  but  the  miscellaneous 
books  dealt  in  are  mostly  cheap  reprints 
of  English  works,  with  very  few  Ameri- 
can copyright  books.  This  is  a signifi- 
cant comment  on  the  languishing  state  of 
the  market  for  works  of  American  au- 
thors in  the  absence  of  an  international 
copyright  law. 

The  city  is  not  behind  any  other  in  ed- 
ucational efforts.  In  its  five  f ree  public 
libraries  are  over  70,000  volumes.  The 
city  has  a hundred  churches  and  a vig- 
orous Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, which  cost  $75,000.  Its  private 
schools  have  an  excellent  reputation. 
There  are  20,000  children  registered  of 
school  age,  and  11,000  in  daily  attend- 
ance in  twenty-eight  free-school  houses. 
In  methods  of  efficacy  these  are  equal  to 
any  in  the  Union,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  reported  in  the  city  only 
325  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty -one  unable  to  read  and  write. 
The  average  cost  of  instruction  for  each 
pupil  is  $19  64  a year.  In  regard  to  ad- 
vanced methods  and  manual  training,  In- 
dianapolis schools  claim  to  be  pioneers. 

The  latest  reports  show  educational  ac- 
tivity in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  capi- 
tal. In  1886  the  revenues  expended  in 
public  schools  were  about  $5,000,000. 
The  State  supports  the  Indiana  University 
at  Bloomington,  with  about  300  students, 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Lafayette, 
with  over  300,  and  a Normal  School  at 


dome;  but  it  is  finely  proportioned;  and 
the  exterior,  with  rows  of  graceful  Corin- 
thian columns  above  the  basement  story, 
is  altogether  pleasing.  The  interior  is  spa- 
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Terre  Haute,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
500.  There  are,  besides,  seventeen  private 
colleges  and  several  other  normal  schools. 

In  1886  the  number  of  school-children  en- 
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rolled  in  the  State  was  506,000,  of  whom 
346,000  were  in  daily  attendance.  To 
those  familiar  with  Indiana  these  figures 
show  a greatly  increased  interest  in  edu- 
cation. 

Several  of  the  State  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  in  Indianapolis:  a hospital  for 
the  insane,  which  cost  $1,200,000,  and  ac- 
commodates 1600  patients;  an  asylum  for 
the  blind,  which  has  132  pupils;  and  a 
school  for  deaf-mutes,  which  cost  $500,000, 
and  has  about  400  scholars.  The  novel 
institution,  however,  that  I saw  at  In- 
dianapolis is  a Reformatory  for  Women 
and  Girls,  controlled  entirely  by  women. 
The  board  of  trustees  are  women,  the  su- 
perintendent, physician,  and  keepers  are 
women.  In  one  building,  but  in  separate 
departments,  were  the  female  convicts, 
42  in  number,  several  of  them  respecta- 
ble-looking elderly  women  who  had  kill- 
ed their  husbands,  and  about  150  young 
girls.  The  convicts  and  the  girls — who 
are  committed  for  restraint  and  reform 
— never  meet  except  in  chapel,  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  it  is  wise  for  the 
State  to  subject  girls  to  even  this  sort  of 
contiguity  with  convicts,  and  to  the  degra- 
dation of  penitentiary  suggestions.  The 
establishment  is  very  neat  and  well  order- 
ed and  well  administered.  The  work  of 
the  prison  is  done  by  the  convicts,  who 
are  besides  kept  employed  at  sewing  and 
in  the  laundry.  The  girls  in  the  reforma- 
tory work  half  a day,  and  are  in  school 
the  other  half. 

This  experiment  of  the  control  of  a 
State -prison  by  women  is  regarded  as 
doubtful  by  some  critics,  who  say  that 
women  will  obey  a man  when  they  will 
not  obey  a woman.  Female  convicts,  be- 
cause they  have  fallen  lower  than  men, 
or  by  reason  of  their  more  nervous  organ- 
ization, are  commonly  not  so  easily  con- 
trolled as  male  convicts,  and  it  is  insisted 
that  they  indulge  in  less  “ tantrums”  un- 
der male  than  under  female  authority. 
This  is  denied  by  the  superintendent  of 
this  prison,  though  she  has  incorrigible 
cases  who  can  only  be  controlled  by 
solitary  confinement.  She  has  daily  re- 
ligious exercises,  Bible  reading  and  ex- 
position, and  a Sunday-school;  and  she 
doubts  if  she  could  control  the  convicts 
without  this  religious  influence.  It  not 
only  has  a daily  quieting  effect,  but  has 
resulted  in  several  cases  in  “ conversion.” 
There  are  in  the  institution  several  girls 
and  women  of  color,  and  I asked  the  su- 


perintendent if  the  white  inmates  exhibit- 
ed any  prejudice  against  them  on  account 
of  their  color.  To  my  surprise,  the  answer 
was  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
whites  look  up  to  the  colored  girls,  and 
seem  either  to  have  a respect  for  them 
or  to  be  fascinated  by  them.  This  sur- 
prising statement  was  supplemented  by 
another,  that  the  influence  of  the  colored 
girls  on  the  whites  is  not  good;  the  white 
girl  who  seeks  the  company  of  the  color- 
ed girl  deteriorates,  and  the  colored  girl 
does  not  change. 

Indianapolis,  which  is  attractive  by  rea- 
son of  a climate  that  avoids  extremes,  bases 
its  manufacturing  and  its  business  pros- 
perity upon  the  large  coal  beds  lying  to 
the  west  and  south  of  it,  the  splendid  and 
very  extensive  quarries  of  Bedford  lime- 
stone contiguous  to  the  coal-fields,  the 
abundant  supply  of  various  sorts  of  hard 
wood  for  the  making  of  furniture,  and  the 
recent  discovery  of  natural  gas.  The  gas- 
field  region,  which  is  said  to  be  very  much 
larger  than  any  other  in  the  country,  lies 
to  the  northwest,  and  comes  within  eight 
miles  of  the  city.  Pipes  are  already  laid 
to  the  city  limits,  and  the  whole  heating 
and  manufacturing  of  the  city  will  soon 
be  done  by  the  gas.  I saw  this  fuel  in  use 
in  a large  and  successful  pottery,  where 
are  made  superior  glazed  and  encaustic 
tiles,  and  nothing  could  be  better  for 
the  purpose.  The  heat  in  the  kilns  is 
intense;  it  can  be  perfectly  regulated; 
as  fuel  the  gas  is  free  from  smoke 
and  smut,  and  its  cost  is  merely  nomi- 
nal. The  excitement  over  this  new  agent 
is  at  present  extraordinary.  The  field 
where  it  has  been  found  is  so  extensive 
as  to  make  the  supply  seem  inexhaustible. 
It  was  first  discovered  in  Indiana  at 
Eaton,  in  Delaware  County,  in  1886. 
From  January  1, 1887,  to  February,  1888, 
it  is  reported  that  1000  wells  were  open- 
ed in  the  gas  territory,  and  that  245 
companies  were  organized  for  various 
manufactures,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $25,000,000.  Whatever  the  figures  may 
be,  there  are  the  highest  expectations  of 
immense  increase  of  manufactures  in  In- 
dianapolis and  in  all  the  gas  region.  Of 
some  effects  of  this  revolution  in  fuel  we 
may  speak  when  we  come  to  the  gas  wells 
of  Ohio. 

I had  conceived  of  Columbus  as  a rural 
capital,  pleasant  and  slow,  rather  a village 
than  a city.  I was  surprised  to  find  a city 
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of  80,000  people,  growing  with  a rapidity 
astonishing  even  for  a Western  town,  with 
miles  of  prosperous  business  blocks  (High 
Street  is  four  miles  long),  and  wide  ave- 
nues of  residences  extending  to  suburban 
parks.  Broad  Street,  with  its  four  rows 
of  trees  and  fine  houses  and  beautiful 
lawns,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  avenues 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  only  one  of  many 
that  are  attractive.  The  Capitol  Square, 
with  several  good  buildings  about  it, 
makes  an  agreeable  centre  of  the  city.  Of 
the  Capitol  building  not  much  is  to  be 
said.  The  exterior  is  not  wholly  bad,  but 
it  is  surmounted  by  a truncated  something 
that  is  neither  a dome  nor  a revolving 
turret,  and  the  interior  is  badly  arranged 
for  room,  light,  and  ventilation.  Space 
is  wasted,  and  many  of  the  rooms,  among 
them  the  relic- room  and  the  flag-room, 
are  inconvenient  and  almost  inaccessible. 
The  best  is  the  room  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  attached  a large  law  library. 
The  general  State  Library  contains  about 
54,000  volumes,  with  a fair  but  not  large 
proportion  of  Western  history. 

Columbus  is  a city  of  churches,  of  very 
fine  public  schools,  of  many  clubs,  literary 
and  social,  in  which  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment predominates,  and  of  an  intelligent, 
refined,  and  most  hospitable  society.  Here 
one  may  study  the  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  State,  many  of  the 
more  important  of  which  are  in  the  city, 
and  also  the  politics.  It  was  Ohio's  hard 
fate  to  be  for  many  years  an  “October 
State,"  and  the  battle-field  and  corruption- 
field  of  many  outside  influences.  This  no 
doubt  demoralized  the  politics  of  the  State, 
and  lowered  the  tone  of  public  morality. 
With  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  this  de- 
cline, I believe  the  tone  is  being  raised. 
Recent  trials  for  election  frauds,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Cincinnati  police, 
show  that  a better  spirit  prevails. 

Ohio  is  growing  in  wealth  as  it  is  in 
population,  and  is  in  many  directions  an 
ambitious  and  progressi ve  State.  J udged 
by  its  institutions  of  benevolence  and  of 
economies,  it  is  a leading  State.  No  other 
State  provides  more  liberally  for  its  un- 
fortunates, in  asylums  for  the  insane,  the 
blind,  the  deaf-mutes,  the  idiotic,  theyoung 
waifs  and  strays,  nor  shows  a more  intel- 
ligent comprehension  of  the  legitimate 
functions  of  a great  commonwealth,  in  the 
creation  of  boards  of  education  and  of 
charities  and  of  health,  in  a State  inspec- 
tion of  workshops  and  factories,  in  estab- 
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lishing  bureaus  of  meteorology  and  of 
forestry,  and  a fish  commission,  and  an 
agricultural  experiment  station.  The  State 
has  thirty-four  colleges  and  universities, 
a public-school  system  which  has  abolish- 
ed distinctions  of  color,  and  which  by  the 
reports  is  as  efficient  as  any  in  the  Union. 
Cincinnati,  the  moral  tone  of  which,  the 
Ohio  people  say,  is  not  fairly  represented 
by  its  newspapers,  is  famous  the  world 
over  for  its  cultivation  in  music  and  its 
progress  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts. 

It  would  be  possible  for  a State  to  have 
and  be  all  this  and  yet  rise  in  the  general 
scale  of  civilization  only  to  a splendid 
mediocrity,  without  the  higher  institutions 
of  pure  learning,  and  without  a very  high 
standard  of  public  morality.  Ohio  is  in 
no  less  danger  of  materialism,  with  all  its 
diffused  intelligence,  than  other  States. 
There  is  a recognizable  limit  to  what  a 
diffused  level  of  education,  say  in  thirty- 
four  colleges,  can  do  for  the  higher  life  of 
a State.  I heard  an  address  in  the  Capi- 
tol by  ex-President  Hayes  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  adding  a manual-training  school 
to  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus. 
The  comment  of  some  of  the  legislators  on 
it  was  that  we  have  altogether  too  much 
book-learning ; what  we  need  is  workshops 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  seems  to 
a stranger  that  whatever  first-class  indus- 
trial and  technical  schools  Ohio  needs,  it 
needs  more  the  higher  education,  and  the 
teaching  of  philosophy,  logic,  and  ethics. 

In  1886  Governor  Foraker  sent  a special 
message  to  the  Legislature  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  wealth  in  the  State,  the  revenue  was  in- 
adequate to  the  expenditure,  principally  by 
reason  of  the  undervaluation  of  taxable 
property  (there  being  a yearly  decline  in 
the  reported  value  of  personal  property), 
and  a fraudulent  evasion  of  taxes.  There 
must  have  been  a wide  insensibility  to  the 
wrong  of  cheating  the  State  to  have  pro- 
duced this  state  of  things,  and  one  cannot 
but  think  that  it  went  along  with  the  low 
political  tone  before  mentioned.  Of  course 
Ohio  is  not  a solitary  sinner  among  States 
in  this  evasion  of  duty,  but  she  helps  to 
point  the  moral  that  the  higher  life  of  a 
State  needs  a great  deal  of  education  that 
is  neithef  commercial  nor  industrial  nor 
simply  philanthropic. 

It  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  speak  of 
many  of  the  public  institutions  of  the 

State,  even  of  those  in  the  city.  But  edu- 
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cators  everywhere  may  study  with  profit 
the  management  of  the  public  schools 
under  the  City  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  Mr.  R.  W.  Stevenson  is  superin- 
tendent. The  High-School,  of  over  600 
pupils,  is  especially  to  be  commended. 
Manual  training  is  not  introduced  into 
the  schools,  and  the  present  better  senti- 
ment is  against  it;  but  its  foundation, 
drawing,  is  thoroughly  taught  from  the 
primaries  up  to  the  High-School,  and  the 
exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  schools  of  all 
grades  in  modelling,  drawing,  and  form 
and  color  studies,  which  were  made  last 
year  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  gave 
these  Columbus  schools  a very  high  rank 
in  the  country.  Any  visitor  to  them 
must  be  impressed  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  methods  employed,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  modern  notions,  and  also  the  con- 
servative spirit  of  common-sense. 

The  Ohio  State  University  has  an  en- 
dowment from  the  State  of  over  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  a source  of  ultimate 
wealth  in  its  great  farm  and  grounds, 
which  must  increase  in  value  as  the  city 
extends.  It  is  a very  well  equipped  in- 
stitution for  the  study  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  agriculture,  and  might  easily 
be  built  up  into  a university  in  all  de- 
partments, worthy  of  the  State.  At  pre- 
sent it  has  335  students,  of  whom  150  are 
in  the  academic  department,  41  in  special 
practical  courses,  and  143  in  the  prepar- 
atory school.  All  the  students  are  or- 
ganized in  companies,  under  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  for  military  discipline; 
the  uniform,  the  drill,  the  lessons  of  order 
and  obedience,  are  invaluable  in  the  trans- 
forming of  carriage  and  manners.  The 
university  has  a museum  of  geology 
which  ranks  among  the  important  ones 
of  the  country.  It  is  a pity  that  a con- 
solidation of  other  State  institutions  with 
this  cannot  be  brought  about. 

The  Ohio  Penitentiary  at  Columbus 
is  an  old  building,  not  in  keeping  with 
the  modern  notions  of  prison  construc- 
tion. In  1887  it  had  about  1300  convicts, 
some  100  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  management  is  subject  to  political 
changes,  and  its  officers  have  to  be  taken 
from  various  parts  of  the  State  at  the 
dictation  of  political  workers.  Under  this 
system  the  best  management  is  liable  to 
be  upset  by  an  election.  The  special  in- 
terest in  the  prison  at  this  time  was  in  the 
observation  of  the  working  of  the  parole 
law.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  in 
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May,  1885,  283  prisoners  have  been  pa- 
roled, and  while  several  of  the  convicts 
have  been  returned  for  a violation  of 
parole,  nearly  the  whole  number  are  re- 
ported as  law  - abiding  citizens.  The 
managers  are  exceedingly  pleased  with 
the  working  of  the  law;  it  promotes 
good  conduct  in  the  prison,  and  reduces 
the  number  in  confinement.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  convicts  in  1887 
from  the  former  year  was  ascribed  par- 
tially to  the  passage  of  the  general  sen- 
tence law  in  1884,  and  the  habitual  crimes 
act  in  1885.  The  criminals  dread  these 
laws,  the  first  because  it  gives  no  fixed 
time  to  build  their  hopes  upon,  but  all  de- 
pends upon  their  previous  record  and 
good  conduct  in  prison,  while  the  latter 
affects  the  incorrigible,  who  are  careful  to 
shun  the  State  after  being  convicted  twice, 
and  avoid  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
success  of  these  laws  and  the  condition 
of  the  State  finances  delay  the  work  on 
the  Intermediate  Prison,  or  Reformatory, 
begun  at  Mansfield.  This  Reformatory  is 
intended  for  first  offenders,  and  has  the 
distinct  purpose  of  prevention  of  further 
deterioration,  and  of  reformation  by  means 
of  the  discipline  of  education  and  labor. 
The  success  of  the  tentative  laws  in  this 
direction,  as  applied  to  the  general  prisons, 
is,  in  fact,  a strong  argument  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  Mansfield  scheme. 

There  cannot  be  a more  interesting 
study  of  the  “misfits”  of  humanity  than 
that  offered  in  the  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren.  Here  are  715 
imbeciles  in  all  stages  of  development 
from  absolute  mental  and  physical  inca- 
pacity. There  is  scarcely  a problem  that 
exists  in  education,  in  the  relation  of  the 
body  and  mind,  in  the  inheritance  of 
mental  and  physical  traits,  in  regard  to 
the  responsibility  for  crime,  in  psychol- 
ogy or  physiology,  that  is  not  here  illus- 
trated. It  is  the  intention  of  the  school 
to  teach  the  idiot  child  some  trade  or  oc- 
cupation that  will  make  him  to  some  de- 
gree useful,  and  to  carry  him  no  further 
than  the  common  branches  in  learning. 
The  first  impression,  I think,  made  upon 
a visitor  is  the  almost  invariable  physical 
deformity  that  attends  imbecility — ill- 
proportioned,  distorted  bodies,  dwarfed, 
misshapen  gelatinoids,  with  bones  that 
have  no  stiffness.  The  next  impression 
is  the  preponderance  of  the  animal  na- 
ture, the  persistence  of  the  lower  pas- 
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sions,  and  the  absence  of  moral  qualities 
in  the  general  immaturity.  And  perhaps 
the  next  impression  is  of  the  extraordi- 
nary effect  that  physical  training  has  in 
awakening  the  mind,  and  how  soon  the 
discipline  of  the  institution  creates  the 
power  of  self-control.  From  almost  blank 
imbecility  and  utter  lack  of  self-restraint 
the  majority  of  these  children,  as  we  saw 
them  in  their  school -rooms  and  work- 
shops, exhibited  a sense  of  order,  of  entire 
decency,  and  very  considerable  intelli- 
gence. It  was  demonstrated  that  most 
imbeciles  are  capable  of  acquiring  the  ru- 
diments of  an  education  and  of  learning 
some  useful  occupation.  Some  of  the 
boys  work  on  the  farm,  others  learn 
trades.  The  boys  in  the  shoe-shop  were 
making  shoes  of  excellent  finish.  The 
girls  do  plain  sewing  and  house-work  ap- 
parently almost  as  well  as  girls  of  their 
age  outside.  Two  or  three  things  that  we 
saw  may  be  mentioned  to  show  the  scope 
of  the  very  able  management  and  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  pupils.  There  was  a drill 
of  half  a hundred  boys  and  girls  in  the 
dumb-bell  exercise,  to  music,  under  the 
leadership  of  a pupil,  which  in  time,  grace, 
and  exact  execution  of  complicated  move- 
ments would  have  done  credit  to  any 
school.  The  institution  has  two  bands, 
one  of  brass  and  one  of  strings,  which  per- 
form very  well.  The  string  band  played 
for  dancing  in  the  large  amusement  hall. 
Several  hundred  children  were  on  the 
floor  dancing  cotillons,  and  they  went 
through  the  variety  of  changes  not  only 
in  perfect  time  and  decorum,  but  without 
any  leader  to  call  the  figures.  It  would 
have  been  a remarkable  performance  for 
any  children.  There  were  many  individ- 
ual cases  of  great  and  deplorable  interest. 
Cretins,  it  was  formerly  supposed,  were 
only  bom  in  mountainous  regions.  There 
are  three  here  born  in  Ohio.  There  were 
five  imbeciles  of  what  I should  call  the 
ape  type,  all  of  one  Ohio  family.  Two 
of  them  were  the  boys  exhibited  some 
years  ago  by  Barnum  as  the  Aztec  chil- 
dren— the  last  of  an  extinct  race.  He  ex- 
hibited them  as  a boy  and  a girl.  When 
they  had  grown  a little  too  large  to  show 
as  children,  or  the  public  curiosity  was 
satisfied  about  the  extinct  race,  he  exhib- 
ited them  as  wild  Australians. 

The  humanity  of  so  training  these  im- 
beciles that  they  can  have  some  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  be  occasionally  of  some 
use  to  their  relations,  is  undeniable.  But 


since  the  State  makes  this  effort  in  the 
survival  of  the  un fittest,  it  must  go  fur- 
ther and  provide  a permanent  home  for 
them.  The  girls  who  have  learned  to  read 
and  write  and  sew  and  do  house-work, 
and  are  of  decent  appearance,  as  many  of 
them  are,  are  apt  to  marry  when  they 
leave  the  institution.  Their  offspring  are 
invariably  idiots.  I saw  in  this  school 
the  children  of  mothers  who  had  been 
trained  here.  It  is  no  more  the  intention 
of  the  State  to  increase  the  number  of  im- 
beciles than  it  is  the  number  of  criminals. 
Many  of  our  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions at  present  do  both. 

I should  like  to  approach  the  subject  of 
Natural  Gas  in  a proper  spirit,  but  I have 
neither  the  imagination  nor  the  rhetoric 
to  do  justice  to  the  expectations  formed 
of  it.  In  the  restrained  language  of  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Findlay,  its  people 
“have  caught  the  divine  afflatus  which 
came  with  the  discovery  of  natural  gas.” 

If  Findlay  had  only  natural  gas,  “she 
would  be  the  peer,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
any  municipality  on  earth”;  but  she  has 
much  more,  “and  in  all  things  has  no 
equal  or  superior  between  the  oceans  and 
the  lakes  and  the  gulf,  and  is  marching 
on  to  the  grandest  destiny  ever  prepared 
for  any  people,  in  any  land,  or  in  any  pe- 
riod, since  the  morning  stars  first  sang  to- 
gether, and  the  flowers  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  budded  and  blossomed  for  man.” 

In  fact,  “ this  she  has  been  doing  in  the 
past  two  years  in  the  grandest  and  most 
satisfactory  way,  and  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  progress  is  as  certain  as  the  stars 
that  hold  their  midnight  revel  around  the 
throne  of  Omnipotence.” 

Notwithstanding  this  guarded  an- 
nouncement, it  is  evident  that  the  discov- 
ery of  natural  gas  has  begun  a revolution 
in  fuel,  which  will  have  permanent  and 
far-reaching  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences, whether  the  supply  of  gas  is  lim- 
ited or  inexhaustible. 

Those  who  have  once  used  fuel  in  this 
form  are  not  likely  to  return  to  the  crude 
and  wasteful  heating  by  coal.  All  the 
cities  and  large  towns  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  are  made  disagreeable  by  bitumi- 
nous coal  smoke.  The  extent  of  this  an- 
noyance and  its  detraction  from  the  plea- 
sure of  daily  living  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. The  atmosphere  is  more  or  less 
vitiated,  and  the  sky  obscured,  houses,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  are  dirty,  and  clean  Un- 
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en  and  clean  hands  and  face  are  not  ex- 
pected. All  this  is  changed  where  gas  is 
used  for  fuel.  The  city  becomes  cheerful, 
and  the  people  can  see  each  other.  But 
this  is  not  all.  One  of  the  great  burdeiis 
of  our  Northern  life,  fire  building  and  re- 
plenishing, disappears,  house-keeping  is 
simplified,  the  expense  of  servants  re- 
duced, cleanliness  restored.  Add  to  this 
that  in  the  gas  regions  the  cost  of  fuel  is 
merely  nominal,  and  in  towns  distant 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  it  is  not  half 
that  of  coal.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
revolution  in  fuel  will  make  as  great  a 
change  in  social  life  as  in  manufacturing, 
' and  that  all  the  change  may  not  be  agree- 
able. This  natural  gas  is  a very  subtle 
fluid,  somewhat  difficult  to  control,  though 
I have  no  doubt  that  invention  will  make 
it  as  safe  in  our  houses  as  illuminating 
gas  is.  So  far  as  I have  seen  its  use,  the 
heat  from  it  is  intense  and  withering.  In 
a closed  stove  it  is  intolerable ; in  an  open 
grate,  with  a simulated  pile  of  hard  coal 
or  logs,  it  is  better,  but  much  less  agree- 
able than  soft  coal  or  wood.  It  does  not, 
as  at  present  used,  promote  a good  air  in 
the  room,  and  its  intense  dryness  ruins 
the  furniture.  But  its  cheapness,  con- 
venience, and  neatness  will  no  doubt  pre- 
vail, and  we  are  entering  upon  a gas  age, 
in  which,  for  the  sake  of  progress,  we 
shall  doubtless  surrender  something  that 
will  cause  us  to  look  back  to  the  more 
primitive  time  with  regret.  If  the  gas 
wells  fail,  artificial  gas  for  fuel  will  doubt- 
less be  manufactured. 

I went  up  to  the  gas-fields  of  northern 
Ohio  in  company  with  Professor  Edward 
Orton,  the  State  Geologist,  who  has  made 
a study  of  the  subject,  and  pretty  well  de- 
fined the  fields  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The 
gas  is  found  at  a depth  of  between  1100  and 
1200  feet,  after  passing  through  a great 
body  of  shale  and  encountering  salt-water, 
in  a porous  Trenton  limestone.  The  drill- 
ing and  tubing  enter  this  limestone  several 
feet  to  get  a good  holding.  This  porous 
limestone  holds  the  gas  like  a sponge,  and 
it  rushes  forth  with  tremendous  force 
when  released.  It  is  now  well  settled 
that  these  are  reservoirs  of  gas  that  are 
tapped,  and  not  sources  of  perpetual  sup- 
ply by  constant  manufacture.  How  large 
the  supply  may  be  in  any  case  cannot  be 
told,  but  there  is  a limit  to  it.  It  can  be 
exhausted,  like  a vein  of  coal.  But  the 
fields  are  so  large,  both  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  that  it  seems  probable  that  by  sink- 
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ing  new  wells  the  supply  will  be  con- 
tinued  for  a long  time.  The  evidence 
that  it  is  not  inexhaustible  in  any  one 
well  is  that  in  all  in  which  the  flow  of  gas 
has  been  tested  at  intervals  the  force  of 
pressure  is  found  to  diminish.  For  months 
after  the  discovery  the  wells  were  allow- 
ed to  run  to  waste,  and  billions  of  feet  of 
gas  were  lost.  A better  economy  now 
prevails,  and  this  wastefulness  is  stopped. 
The  wells  are  all  under  control,  and  large 
groups  of  them  are  connected  by  common 
service  pipes.  The  region  about  Fostoria 
is  organized  under  the  Northwestern  Gras 
Company,  and  controls  a large  territory. 

It  supplies  the  city  of  Toledo,  which  uses 
no  other  fuel,  through  pipes  thirty  miles 
long,  Fremont,  and  other  towns.  The  loss 
per  mile  in  transit  through  the  pipes  is  now 
known,  so  that  the  distance  can  be  calcu- 
lated at  which  it  will  pay  to  send  it.  I be- 
lieve that  this  is  about  fifty  to  sixty  miles. 
The  gas  when  it  comes  from  the  well  is 
about  the  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.,and 
the  common  pressure  is  400  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  velocity  with  which  it 
rushes,  unchecked,  from  the  pipe  at  the 
mouth  of  the  well  may  be  said  to  be 
about  that  of  a minie-ball  from  an  ordi- 
nary rifle.  The  Ohio  area  of  gas  is  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  square  miles.  The 
claim  for  the  Indiana  area  is  that  it  is 
20,000  square  miles,  but  the  geologists 
make  it  much  less. 

The  speculation  in  real  estate  caused  by 
this  discovery  has  been  perhaps  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  now  in  a lull, 
waiting  for  the  promised  developments. 
But  these  have  been  almost  as  marvellous 
as  the  speculation.  Findlay  was  a sleepy 
little  village  in  the  black  swamp  district, 
one  of  the  most  backward  regions  of  Ohio. 
For  many  years  there  had  been  surface 
indications  of  gas,  and  there  is  now  a 
house  standing  in  the  city  which  used  gas 
for  fuel  forty  years  ago.  When  the  first 
gas  well  was  opened,  ten  years  ago,  the  vil- 
lage had  about  4500  inhabitants.  It  has 
now  probably  15,000,  it  is  a city,  and  its 
limits  have  been  extended  to  cover  an  area 
six  miles  long  by  four  miles  wide.  This 
is  dotted  over  with  hastily  built  houses, 
and  is  rapidly  being  occupied  by  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  city  owns  all 
the  gas  wells,  and  supplies  fuel  to  factories 
and  private  houses  at  the  simple  cost  of 
maintaining  the  service-pipes.  So  rapid 
has  been  the  growth  and  the  demand  for 
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gas  that  there  has  not  been  time  to  put  all 
the  pipes  underground,  and  they  are  en- 
countered on  the  surface  all  over  the  re- 
gion. The  town  is  pervaded  by  the  odor 
of  the  gas,  which  is  like  that  of  petroleum, 
and  the  traveller  is  notified  of  his  nearness 
to  the  town  by  the  smell  before  he  can 
see  the  houses.  The  surface  pipes,  hastily 
laid,  occasionally  leak,  and  at  these  weak 
places  the  gas  is  generally  ignited  in  order 
to  prevent  its  tainting  the  atmosphere. 
This  immediate  neighborhood  has  an  oil 
field  contiguous  to  the  gas,  plenty  of  lime- 
stone (the  kilns  are  burned  by  gas),  good 
building  stone,  clay  fit  for  making  bricks 
and  tiles,  and  superior  hard-wood  forests. 
The  cheap  fuel  has  already  attracted  here 
manufacturing  industries  of  all  sorts,  and 
new  plants  are  continually  made.  I have 
a list  of  over  thirty  different  mills  and  fac- 
tories which  are  either  in  full  operation 
or  getting  under  way.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  these  are  the  works  for 
making  window-glass  and  table  glass. 
The  superiority  of  this  fuel  for  the  glass 
furnaces  seems  to  be  admitted. 

Although  the  wells  about  Findlay  are 
under  control,  the  tubing  is  anchored, 
and  the  awful  force  is  held  under  by 
gates  and  levers  of  steel,  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  a feeling  of  awe  in  this  region 
at  the  subterranean  energies  which  seem 
adequate  to  blow  the  whole  country  hea- 
venward. Some  of  the  wells  were  opened 
for  us.  Opening  a well  is  unscrewing  the 
service  pipe  and  letting  the  full  force  of 
the  gas  issue  from  the  pipe  at  the  mouth 
of  the  well.  When  one  of  these  wells  is 
thus  opened  the  whole  town  is  aware  of 
it  by  the  roaring  and  the  quaking  of  the 
air.  The  first  one  exhibited  was  in  a 
field  a mile  and  a half  from  the  city.  At 
the  first  freedom  from  the  screws  and 
clamps  the  gas  rushed  out  in  such  densi- 
ty that  it  was  visible.  Although  we  stood 
several  rods  from  it,  the  roar  was  so  great 
that  one  could  not  make  himself  heard 
shouting  in  the  ear  of  his  neighbor.  The 
geologist  stuffed  cotton  in  his  ears  and 
tied  a shawl  about  his  head,  and,  assist- 
ed by  the  chemist,  stood  close  to  the  pipe 
to  measure  the  flow.  The  chemist,  who 
had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  protect 
himself,  was  quite  deaf  for  some  time  af- 
ter the  experiment.  A four-inch  pipe, 
about  sixty  feet  in  length,  was  then 
screwed  on,  and  the  gas  ignited  as  it  is- 
sued from  the  end  on  the  ground.  The 
roaring  wap  as  before.  For  several  feet 
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from  the  end  of  the  tube  there  was  no 
flame,  but  beyond  was  a sea  of  fire  sweep- 
ing the  ground  and  rioting  high  in  the 
air — billows  of  red  and  yellow  and  blue 
flame,  fierce  and  hot  enough  to  consume 
everything  within  reach.  It  was  an  aw- 
ful display  of  power. 

We  had  a like  though  only  a momen- 
tary display  at  the  famous  Karg  well, 
an  eight -million -feet  well.  This  could 
only  be  turned  on  for  a few  seconds  at  a 
time,  for  it  is  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral system.  If  the  gas  is  turned  off,  the 
fires  in  houses  and  factories  would  go 
out,  and  if  it  were  turned  on  again  with- 
out notice,  the  rooms  would  be  full  of 
gas,  and  an  explosion  follow  an  attempt 
to  relight  it.  This  danger  is  now  being 
removed  by  the  invention  of  an  automat- 
ic valve  in  the  pipe  supplying  each  fire, 
which  will  close  and  lock  when  the  flow 
of  gas  ceases,  and  admit  no  more  gas  un- 
til it  is  opened.  The  ordinary  pressure 
for  house  service  is  about  two  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  The  Karg  well  is  on 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  the  discharge- 
pipe  through  which  the  gas  (though  not 
in  its  full  force)  was  turned  for  our  as- 
tonishment extends  over  the  water.  The 
roar  was  like  that  of  Niagara;  all  the 
town  shakes  when  the  Karg  is  loose. 
When  lighted,  billows  of  flame  rolled 
over  the  water,  brilliant  in  color  and  fan- 
tastic in  form,  with  a fury  and  rage  of 
conflagration  enough  to  strike  the  specta- 
tor with  terror.  I have  never  seen  any 
other  display  of  natural  force  so  impres- 
sive as  this.  When  this  flame  issues  from 
an  upright  pipe,  the  great  mass  of  fire 
rises  eighty  feet  into  the  air,  leaping  and 
twisting  in  fiendish  fury.  For  six  weeks 
after  this  well  was  first  opened  its  con- 
stant roaring  shook  the  nerves  of  the 
town,  and  by  night  its  flaming  torch  lit 
up  the  heaven  and  banished  darkness. 
With  the  aid  of  this  new  agent  anything 
seems  possible. 

The  feverishness  of  speculation  will 
abate;  many  anticipations  will  not  be  re- 
alized. It  will  be  discovered  that  there 
is  a limit  to  manufacturing,  even  with 
fuel  that  costs  next  to  nothing.  The  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  no  doubt  has  its  defined 
limits.  But  nothing  seems  more  certain 
to  me  than  that  gas,  manufactured  if  not 
natural,  is  to  be  the  fuel  of  the  future  in 
the  West,  and  that  the  importance  of  this 
economic  change  in  social  life  is  greater 

than  we  can  at  present  calculate. 
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VI. 

TOWARD  five  o’clock  Annie  was  in- 
terrupted by  a knock  at  her  door, 
which  ought  to  have  prepared  her  for 
something  unusual,  for  it  was  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton’s habit  to  come  and  go  without  knock- 
ing. But  she  called  “ Come  in !”  without 
rising  from  her  letter,  and  Mrs.  Bolton 
entered  with  a stranger.  The  little  girl 
clung  to  his  forefinger,  pressing  her  head 
against  his  leg,  and  glancing  shyly  up  at 
Annie.  She  sprang  up,  and,  “This  is  Mr. 
Peck,  Miss  Kilburn,”  said  Mrs.  Bolton. 

“ How  do  you  do  ?”  said  Mr.  Peck,  tak- 
ing the  hand  she  gave  him. 

He  was  gaunt,  without  being  tall,  and 
his  clothes  hung  loosely  about  him,  as  if 
he  had  fallen  away  in  them  since  they 
were  made.  His  face  was  almost  the  face 
of  the  caricature  American : deep,  slight- 
ly curved  vertical  lines  enclosed  his 
mouth  in  their  parenthesis;  a thin,  dust- 
colored  beard  fell  from  his  cheeks  and 
chin;  his  upper  lip  was  shaven.  But  in- 
stead of  the  slight  frown  of  challenge  and 
self-assertion  which  marks  this  face  in 
the  type,  his  large  blue  eyes,  set  near  to- 
gether, gazed  sadly  from  under  a smooth 
forehead,  extending  itself  well  up  toward 
the  crown,  where  his  dry  hair  dropped 
over  it. 

“ I am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Peck,” 
said  Annie;  “I’ve  wanted  to  tell  you 
how  glad  I am  that  you  found  shelter  in 
my  old  home  when  you  first  came  to 
Hatboro’.” 

Mr.  Peck’s  trousers  were  short  and 
badly  kneed,  and  his  long  coat  hung 
formlessly  from  his  shoulders;  she  in- 
voluntarily took  a patronizing  tone  tow- 
ard him  which  was  not  habitual  with  her. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said,  with  the  dry, 
serious  voice  which  seemed  the  fit  vocal 
expression  of  his  presence;  “I  have  been 
afraid  that  it  seemed  like  an  intrusion  to 
you.” 

“Oh,  not  the  least,”  retorted  Annie. 
“ You  were  very  welcome.  I hope  you’re 
comfortably  placed  where  you  are  now  ?” 
“ Quite  so,”  said  the  minister. 

“I’d  heard  so  much  of  your  little  girl 
from  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  her  attachment  to 
the  house,  that  I ventured  to  send  for  her 
to-day.  But  I believe  I gave  her  rather 


a bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  she 
liked  the  place  better  under  Mrs.  Bolton’s 
regime .” 

She  expected  some  deprecatory  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  from  him,  which  would 
relieve  her  of  the  lingering  shame  she 
felt  for  having  managed  so  badly,  but 
he  made  none. 

“It  was  my  fault.  Pm  not  used  to 
children,  and  I hadn’t  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  ask  her  name — ” 

“ Her  name  is  Idella,”said  the  minister. 

Annie  thought  it  very  ugly,  but,  with 
the  intention  of  saying  something  kind, 
she  said,  “What  a quaint  name!” 

“It  was  her  mother’s  choice,”  returned 
the  minister.  “ Her  own  name  was  Ella, 
and  my  mother’s  name  was  Ida;  she  com- 
bined the  two.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Annie.  She  abhorred  those 
made-up  names  in  which  the  New  Eng- 
land country  people  sometimes  indulge 
their  fancy,  and  Idella  struck  her  as  a par- 
ticularly repulsive  invention ; but  she  felt 
that  she  must  not  visit  the  fault  upon  the 
little  creature.  “Don’t  you  think  you 
could  give  me  another  trial  some  time, 
Idella?”  She  stooped  down  and  took  the 
child’s  unoccupied  hand,  which  she  let 
her  keep,  only  twisting  her  face  away  to 
hide  it  in  her  father’s  pantaloon  leg. 
“ Come  now,  won’t  you  give  me  a forgiv- 
ing little  kiss  ?”  Idella  looked  round,  and 
Annie  made  bold  to  gather  her  up. 

Idella  broke  into  a laugh,  and  took  An- 
nie’s cheeks  between  her  hands. 

“Well,  I declare!”  said  Mrs.  Bolton. 
“ You  never  can  tell  what  that  child  will 
do  next.” 

“I  never  can  tell  what  I will  do  next 
myself,”  said  Annie.  She  liked  the  feeling 
of  the  little,  warm,  soft  body  in  her  arms, 
against  her  breast,  and  it  was  flattering 
to  have  triumphed  where  she  had  seemed 
to  fail  so  desperately.  They  had  all  been 
standing,  and  she  now  said,  “ Won’t  you 
sit  down,  Mr.  Peck?”  She  added,  by  an 
impulse  which  she  instantly  thought  ill- 
advised,  “There  is  something  I would  like 
to  speak  to  you  about.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Peck,  seating 
himself  beyond  the  stove.  “We  must  be 
getting  home  before  a great  while.  It  is 
nearly  tea-time.” 
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“I  won’t  detain  you  unduly,”  said 
Annie. 

Mrs.  Bolton  left  them  at  her  hint  of 
something  special  to  say  to  the  minister. 
Annie  could  not  have  had  the  face  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Brandreth’s  theatricals  in 
that  grim  presence ; and  as  it  was,  she 
resolved  to  put  forward  their  serious  ob- 
ject. She  began  abruptly:  “Mr.  Peck, 
Fve  been  asked  to  interest  myself  for  a 
Social  Union  which  the  ladies  of  South 
Hatboro’  are  trying  to  establish  for  the 
operatives.  I suppose  you  haven’t  heard 
anything  of  the  scheme?” 

“ No,  I hadn’t,”  said  Mr.  Peck. 

He  was  one  of  those  people  who  sit  very 
high,  and  he  now  seemed  taller  and  more 
impressive  than  when  he  stood. 

“It  is  certainly  a very  good  object,” 
Annie  resumed;  and  she  went  on  to  ex- 
plain it  at  second-hand  from  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth  as  well  as  she  could.  The  little 
girl  was  standing  in  her  lap,  and  got  be- 
tween her  and  Mr.  Peck,  so  that  she  had 
to  look  first  around  one  side  of  her  and 
then  another  to  see  how  he  was  taking  it. 

He  nodded  his  head,  and  said,  gravely, 
“Yes, ’’and  “Yes, ’’and  “ Yes, ”at  each  sig- 
nificant point  of  her  statement.  At  the 
end  he  asked:  “ And  are  the  means  forth- 
coming? Have  they  raised  the  money 
for  renting  and  furnishing  the  rooms?” 

“Well,  no,  they  haven’t  yet,  or  not 
quite,  as  I understand.” 

“Have  they  tried  to  interest  the  work- 
ing people  themselves  in  it?  If  they  are 
to  value  its  benefits,  it  ought  to  cost  them 
something — self-denial,  privation  even.” 

“ Yes,  I know,”  Annie  began. 

“I’m  not  satisfied,”  the  minister  pur- 
sued, “ that  it  is  wise  to  provide  people 
with  even  harmless  amusements  that  take 
them  much  away  from  their  homes.  These 
things  are  invented  by  well-to-do  people 
who  have  no  occupation,  and  think  that 
others  want  pastimes  as  much  as  them- 
selves. But  what  working  people  want 
is  rest,  and  what  they  need  are  depent 
homes  where  they  can  take  it.  Besides, 
unless  they  help  to  support  this  union  out 
of  their  own  means,  the  better  sort  among 
them  will  feel  wounded  by  its  existence, 
as  a sort  of  superfluous  charity.” 

“ Yes,  I see,”  said  Annie.  She  saw  this 
side  of  the  affair  with  surprise.  The  min- 
ister seemed  to  have  thought  more  about 
such  matters  than  she  had,  and  she  insen- 
sibly receded  from  her  first  hasty  gener- 
alization of £im,  and  paused  to  reapproach 
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him  on  another  level.  The  little  girl  be- 
gan to  play  with  her  glasses,  and  accident- 
ally knocked  them  from  her  nose.  The 
minister's  face  and  figure  became  a blur, 
and  in  the  purblindness  to  which  she  was 
reduced  she  had  a moment  of  clouded  voli- 
tion in  which  she  was  tempted  to  renounce, 
and  even  oppose,  the  ’scheme  for  a Social 
Union,  in  spite  of  her  promise  to  Mr.  Bran- 
dretli.  But  she  remembered  that  she  was 
a consistent  and  faithful  person,  and  she 
said:  “ The  ladies  have  a plan  for  raising 
the  money,  and  they’ve  applied  to  me  to 
second  it— to  use  my  influence  somehow 
among  the  villagers  to  get  them  interest- 
ed; and  the  working  people  can  help  too 
if  they  choose.  But  I’m  quite  a stranger 
amongst  those  I’m  expected  to  influence, 
and  I don’t  at  all  know  how  they  will 
take  it.”  The  minister  listened,  neither 
prompting  nor  interrupting.  “The  la- 
dies’ plan  is  to  have  an  entertainment  at 
one  of  the  cottages,  and  charge  an  admis- 
sion, and  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  union.” 
She  paused.  Mr.  Peck  still  remained  si- 
lent, but  she  knew  he  was  attentive.  She 
pushed  on.  “They  intend  to  have  a — a 
representation,  in  the  open  air,  of  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  or  scenes  from  one — ” 

“Do  you  wish  me,”  interrupted  the 
minister,  “to  promote  the  establishment 
of  this  union  ? Is  that  why  you  speak  to 
me  of  it  ?” 

“Why,  I don’t  know  why  I speak  to 
you  of  it,”  she  replied,  with  a laugh  of 
embarrassment,  to  which  he  was  cold,  ap- 
parently. “ I certainly  couldn’t  ask  you 
to  take  part  in  an  affair  that  you  didn’t 
approve.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  I disapprove  of  it. 
Properly  managed,  it  might  be  a good 
thing.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  But  I understand 
why  you  might  not  sympathize  with  that 
part  of  it,  and  that  is  why  I told  you  of 
it,”  said  Annie. 

“What  part ?” 

‘ * The— the — theatricals.  ” • 

“ Why  not  ?”  asked  the  minister. 

“I  know — Mrs.  Bolton  told  me  you 
were  very  liberal,”  Annie  blundered  on; 
“but  I didn’t  expect  you  as  a — But  of 
course—” 

“ I read  Shakespeare  a great  deal,”  said 
Mr.  Peck.  “I  have  never  been  in  the 
theatre;  but  I should  like  to  see  one  of 
his  plays  represented  where  it  could  cause 
no  one  to  offend.” 

“Yes,”  said  Annie,  “and  this  would  be 
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by  amateurs,  and  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible ‘offence  in  it.’  I wished  to  know 
how  the  general  idea  would  strike  you. 
Of  course  the  ladies  would  be  only  too 
glad  of  your  advice  and  co-operation. 
Their  plan  is  to  sell  tickets  to  every  one 
for  the  theatricals,  and  to  a certain  num- 
ber of  invited  persons  for  a supper,  and  a 
little  dance  afterward  on  the  lawn.” 

“ I don’t  know  if  I understand  exactly,” 
said  the  minister. 

Annie  repeated  her  statement  more  def- 
initely, and  explained,  from  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth,  as  before,  that  the  invitations  were 
to  be  given  so  as  to  eliminate  the  shop- 
hand  element  from  the  supper  and  dance. 

Mr.  Peck  listened  quietly.  44  That 
would  prevent  my  taking  part  in  the  af- 
fair,” he  said,  as  quietly  as  he  had  listened. 

44  Of  course — dancing,”  Annie  began. 

“ It  is  not  that.  Many  people  who  hold 
strictly  to  the  old  opinions  now  allow  their 
children  to  learn  dancing.  But  I could 
not  join  at  all  with  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  lay  the  foundations  of  a Social  Un- 
ion in  a social  disunion — in  the  exclusion 
of  its  beneficiaries  from  the  society  of 
their  benefactors.” 

He  was  not  sarcastic,  but  the  grotesque- 
ness of  the  situation  as  he  had  sketched 
it  was  apparent.  She  remembered  now 
that  she  had  felt  something  incongruous 
in  it  when  Mr.  Brandreth  exposed  it,  but 
not  deeply. 

The  minister  continued,  gently:  “The 
ladies  who  are  trying  to  get  up  this  Social 
Union  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
working  people  can  neither  see  nor  feel  a 
slight;  but  it  is  a great  mistake  to  do  so.” 

Annie  had  the  obtuseness  about  those 
she  fancied  below  her  which  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  being  brought  up  in  a su- 
perior station.  She  believed  that  there 
was  something  to  say  on  the  other  side, 
and  she  attempted  to  say  it. 

“ I don’t  know  that  you  could  call  it  a 
slight  exactly.  People  can  ask  those  they 
prefer  to  a social  entertainment.” 

“ Yes — if  it  is  for  their  own  pleasure.” 

“But  even  in  a public  affair  like  this 
the  work-people  would  feel  uncomforta- 
ble and  out  of  place,  wouldn’t  they,  if 
they  staid  to  the  supper  and  the  dance  ? 
They  might  be  exposed  to  greater  suffer- 
ing among  those  whose  manners  and 
breeding  were  different,  and  it  might  be 
very  embarrassing  all  round.  Isn’t  there 
that  side  to  be  regarded  ?” 

“You  beg  the  question,”  said  the  min- 
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ister,  as  unsparingly  as  if  she  were  a man. 
“The  point  is  whether  a Social  Union 
beginning  in  social  exclusion  could  ever 
do  any  good.  What  part  do  these  ladies 
expect  to  take  in  maintaining  it?  Do 
they  intend  to  spend  their  evenings  there, 
to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  the  shoe- 
shop  and  straw-shop  hands  ?” 

“I  don’t  suppose  they  do,  but  I don’t 
know,”  said  Annie,  dryly;  and  she  re- 
plied by  helplessly  quoting  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth: “They  intend  to  organize  a sys- 
tem of  lectures,  concerts,  and  readings. 
They  wish  to  get  on  common  ground  with 
them.” 

“They  can  never  get  on  common 
ground  with  them  in  that  way,”  said  the 
minister.  “No  doubt  they  think  they 
want  to  do  them  good;  but  good  is  from 
the  heart,  and  there  is  no  heart  in  what 
they  propose.  The  working  people  would 
know  that  at  once.” 

“Then  you  mean  to  say,”  Annie  ask- 
ed, half  alarmed  and  half  amused,  “that 
there  can  be  no  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  poor  and  the  well-to-do  unless  it  is 
based  upon  social  equality  ?” 

“I  will  answer  your  question  by  ask- 
ing another.  Suppose  you  were  one  of 
the  poor,  and  the  well-to-do  offered  to  be 
friendly  with  you  on  such  terms  as  you 
have  mentioned,  how  should  you  feel  tow- 
ard them  ?” 

“ If  you  make  it  a personal  question — ” 

“It  makes  itself  a personal  question,” 
said  the  minister,  dispassionately. 

“Well,  then,  I trust  I should  have  the 
good  sense  to  see  that  social  equality  be- 
tween people  who  were  better  dressed, 
better  taught,  and  better  bred  than  my- 
self was  impossible,  and  that  for  me  to 
force  myself  into  their  company  was  not 
only  bad  taste,  but  it  was  foolish.  I have 
often  heard  my  father  say  that  the  great 
superiority  of  the  American  practice  of 
democracy  over  the  French  ideal  was  that 
it  didn’t  involve  any  assumption  of  so- 
cial equality.  He  said  that  equality  be- 
fore the  law  and  in  politics  was  sacred, 
but  that  the  principle  could  never  gov- 
ern society,  and  that  Americans  all  in- 
stinctively recognized  it.  And  I believe 
that  to  try  to  mix  the  different  classes 
would  be  un-American.” 

Mr.  Peck  smiled,  and  this  was  the  first 
break  in  his  seriousness.  “We  don’t 
know  what  is  or  will  be  American  yet. 
But  we  will  suppose  you  are  quite  right 
The  question  is,  how  would  you  feel 
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toward  the  people  whose  company  you 
wouldn’t  force  yourself  into?” 

“Why,  of  course,”  Annie  was  sur- 
prised into  saying,  “ I suppose  I shouldn’t 
feel  very  kindly  toward  them.” 

“Even  if  you  knew  that  they  felt  kind- 
ly toward  you  ?” 

“ I’m  afraid  that  would  only  make  the 
matter  worse,”  she  said,  with  an  uneasy 
laugh. 

The  minister  was  silent  on  his  side  of 
the  stove. 

“But  do  I understand  you  to  say,” 
she  demanded,  “that  there  can  be  no 
love  at  all,  no  kindness,  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor?  God  tells  us  all  to  love 
one  another.” 

4 4 Su  rely,  ” said  the  minister.  4 4 W ould 
you  suffer  such  a slight  as  your  friends 
propose,  to  be  offered  to  any  one  you 
loved  ?” 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  continued, 
thoughtfully:  “I  suppose  that  if  a poor 
person  could  do  a rich  person  a kindness 
which  cost  him  some  sacrifice,  he  might 
love  him.  In  that  case  there  could  be 
love  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.” 

“And  there  could  be  no  love  if  a rich 
man  did  the  same  ?” 

“Oh  yes,”  the  minister  said — “upon 
the  same  ground.  Only,  the  rich  man 
would  have  to  make  a sacrifice  first  that 
he  would  really  feel.” 

“Then  you  mean  to  say  that  people 
can’t  do  any  good  at  all  with  their  mon- 
ey ?”  Annie  asked.  In  her  heart  she  had 
hoped  to  do  a great  deal  of  good  with  her 
money,  to  make  herself  loved  and  valued 
through  it,  to  become  the  friend  of  many 
deserving  and  even  undeserving  poor 
with  it. 

4 4 Money  is  a palliative,  but  it  can’t  cure. 
It  can  sometimes  create  a bond  of  grati- 
tude perhaps,  but  it  can’t  create  sympa- 
thy between  rich  and  poor.” 

44  But  why  can’t  it?” 

“Because  sympathy — common  feeling 
— the  sense  of  fraternity — can  spring  only 
from  like  experiences,  like  hopes,  like 
fears.  And  money  cannot  buy  these.” 

He  rose,  and  looked  a moment  about 
him,  as  if  trying  to  recall  something. 
Then,  with  a stiff  obeisance,  he  said, 
“ Good-evening,”  and  went  out,  while  she 
remained  daunted  and  bewildered,  with 
the  child  in  her  arms,  as  unconscious  of 
having  kept  it  as  he  of  having  left  it  with 
her. 

Mrs.  Bolton  must  have  reminded  him  of 


his  oversight,  for  after  being  gone  so  long 
as  it  would  have  taken  him  to  walk  to  her 
parlor  and  back,  he  returned,  and  said, 
simply,  44 1 forgot  Idella.” 

He  put  out  his  hands  to  take  her,  but 
she  turned  perversely  from  him,  and  hid 
her  face  in  Annie's  neck,  pushing  his 
hands  away  with  a backward  reach  of  her 
little  arm. 

“Come,  Idella!”  he  said.  Idella  only 
snuggled  the  closer. 

Mrs.  Bolton  came  in  with  the  little  girl’s 
wraps;  they  were  very  common  and  poor, 
and  the  thought  of  getting  her  something 
prettier  went  through  Annie’s  mind. 

At  sight  of  Mrs.  Bolton  the  child  turned 
from  Annie  to  her  older  friend. 

“I’m  afraid  you  have  a woman-child 
for  your  daughter,  Mr.  Peck,”  said  Annie, 
remotely  hurt  at  the  little  one’s  fickleness. 

Neither  Mr.  Peck  nor  Mrs.  Bolton 
smiled,  and  with  some  vague  intention 
of  showing  him  that  she  could  meet  the 
poor  on  common  ground  by  sharing  their 
labors,  she  knelt  down  and  helped  Mrs. 
Bolton  tie  on  and  button  on  Idella’s  things. 

VII. 

Next  morning  the  day  broke  clear  after 
the  long  storm,  and  Annie  woke  in  revolt 
against  the  sort  of  subjection  in  which 
she  had  parted  from  Mr.  Peck.  She  felt 
the  need  of  showing  Mrs.  Bolton  that,  al- 
though she  had  been  civil  to  him,  she  had 
no  sympathy  with  his  ideas;  but  she 
could  not  think  of  any  way  to  formulate 
her  opposition,  and  all  she  could  say  in 
offence  was,  44  Does  Mr.  Peck  usually  for- 
get his  child  when  he  starts  home  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  as  he  doos,”  answered 
Mrs.  Bolton,  simply.  44  He’s  rather  of  an 
absent-minded  man,  and  I suppose  he’s 
like  other  men  when  he  gets  talking.” 

“ The  child’s  clothes  were  disgracefully 
shabby!”  said  Annie,  vexed  that  her  at- 
tack could  come  to  no  more  than  this. 

44 1 presume,”  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  “that 
if  he  kept  more  of  his  money  for  himself, 
he  could  dress  her  better.” 

44  Oh,  that’s  the  way  with  these  philan- 
thropists,” said  Annie,  thinking  of  Hol- 
lingsworth, in  Blithedale  Romance , the 
only  philanthropist  whom  she  had  really 
ever  known.  44  They  are  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  any 
one  to  the  general  good.” 

Mrs.  Bolton  stood  a moment,  and  then 
went  out  without  replying ; but  she  looked 
as  offended  as  Annie  could  have  wished. 
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About  ten  o’clock  the  bell  rang,  and 
she  came  gloomily  into  the  study,  and 
announced  that  Mrs.  Munger  was  in  the 
parlor. 

Annie  had  already  heard  an  authorita- 
tive rustling  of  skirts,  and  she  was  in- 
stinctively prepared  for  the  large,  vigor- 
ous woman  who  turned  upon  her  from 
the  picture  she  had  been  looking  at  on 
the  wall,  and  came  toward  her  with  the 
confident  air  of  one  sure  they  must  be 
friends.  Mrs.  Munger  was  dressed  in  a 
dark,  firm  woollen  stuff,  which  communi- 
cated its  color/  if  not  its  material,  to  the 
matter-of-fact  bonnet  which  she  wore  on 
her  plainly  dressed  hair.  In  one  of  her 
hands,  which  were  cased  in  driving 
gloves  of  somewhat  insistent  evidence, 
she  carried  a robust  black  silk  sun-um- 
brella, and  the  effect  of  her  dress  other- 
wise might  be  summarized  in  the  state- 
ment that  where  other  women  would  have 
worn  lace,  she  seemed  to  wear  leather. 
She  had  not  only  leather  gloves,  and  a 
broad  leather  belt  at  her  waist,  but  a lea- 
ther collar;  her  watch  was  secured  by  a 
leather  cord  passing  round  her  neck,  and 
the  stubby  tassel  of  her  umbrella  stick 
was  leather:  she  might  be  said  to  be  in 
harness.  She  had  a large,  handsome 
face,  no  longer  fresh,  but  with  an  effect 
of  exemplary  cleanness,  and  a pair  of 
large  gray  eyes  that  suggested  the  notion 
of  being  newly  washed,  and  that  now 
looked  at  Annie  with  the  assumption  of 
fully  understanding  her. 

“Ah,  Miss  Kilburn!”  she  said,  without 
any  of  the  wonted  preliminaries  of  intro- 
duction and  greeting.  “I  should  have 
come  long  ago  to  see  you,  but  I’ve  been 
dispersed  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  ever  since  you  came,  my  dear.  I 
got  home  last  night  on  the  nine  o’clock 
train,  in  the  last  agonies  of  that  howling 
tempest.  Did  you  ever  know  anything 
like  it?  I see  your  trees  have  escaped. 
I wonder  they  weren’t  torn  to  shreds.” 

Annie  took  her  on  her  own  ground  of 
ignoring  their  past  non  - acquaintance. 

‘ ‘ Yes,  it  was  awful.  And  your  son — how 
did  you  leave  him  ? Mr.  Brandreth — ” 

“Oh  yes,  poor  little  man!  I found 
him  waiting  for  me  at  home  last  night, 
and  he  told  me  he  had  been  here.  He 
was  blowing  about  in  the  storm  all  day. 
Such  a spirit!  There  was  nothing  seri- 
ous the  matter;  the  bridge  of  the  nose  was 
all  right;  merely  the  cartilage  pushed 
aside  by  the  ball.” 


She  had  passed  so  lightly  from  Mr. 
Brandreth ’s  heroic  spirit  to  her  son’s  nose 
that  Annie,  woman  as  she  was,  and  born 
to  these  bold  bounds  over  sequence,  was 
not  sure  where  they  had  arrived,  till  Mrs. 
Munger  added:  “Jim’s  used  to  these 
things.  I’m  thankful  it  wasn’t  a finger, 
or  an  eye.  What  is  that  ?”  She  jumped 
from  her  chair,  and  swooped  upon  the 
Spanish -Roman  water -color  Annie  had 
stood  against  some  books  on  the  table, 
pending  its  final  disposition. 

“It’s  only  a Guerra,”  said  Annie. 
“My  things  are  all  scattered  about  still; 

I have  scarcely  tried  to  get  into  shape 
yet.” 

Mrs.  Munger  would  not  let  her  interpose 
any  idea  of  there  being  a past  between 
them.  She  merely  said : “ You  knew  the 
Herricks  at  Rome,  of  course.  I’m  in 
hopes  I shall  get  them  here  when  they 
come  back.  I want  you  to  help  me  colo- 
nize Hatboro’  with  the  right  sort  of  people : 
it’s  so  easy  to  get  the  wrong  sort ! But,  so 
far,  I think  we’ve  succeeded  beyond  our 
wildest  dreams.  It’s  easy  enough  to  get 
nice  people  together  at  the  sea-side;  but 
inland!  No;  it’s  only  a very  few  nice 
people  who  will  come  into  the  country 
for  the  summer;  and  we  propose  to  make 
Hatboro’  a winter  colony  too;  that  gives 
us  agreeable  invalids,  you  know ; it  gave 
us  the  Brandreths.  He  told  you  of  our 
projected  theatricals,  I suppose  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Annie,  non-committally, 
“he  did.” 

“I  know  just  how  you  feel  about  it, 
my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Munger.  “Been 
there  myself,  as  Jim  says.  But  it  grows 
upon  you.  I’m  glad  you  didn’t  refuse 
outright ;”  and  Mrs.  Munger  looked  at  her 
with  eyes  of  large  expectance. 

“No,  I didn’t,”  said  Annie,  obliged 
by  this  expectance  to  say  something. 
“But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Munger, 

I don’t  see  how  I’m  to  be  of  any  use  to 
you  or  to  Mr.  Brandreth.” 

“Oh,  take  a cab  and  go  about,  like 
Boots  and  Brewer,  you  know,  for  the 
Veneerings.”  She  said  this  as  if  she 
knew  about  the  humor  rather  than  felt  it. 
“We  are  placing  all  our  hopes  of  bring- 
ing round  the  Old  Hatborians  in  you.” 

“ I’m  afraid  you’re  mistaken  about  my 
influence,”  said  Annie.  “ Mr.  Brandreth 
spoke  of  it,  and  I had  an  opportunity  of 
trying  it  last  night,  and  seeing  just  what 
it  amounted  to.” 

“Yes?”  Mrs.  Munger  prompted,  with 
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an  increase  of  expectance  in  her  large 
clear  eyes,  and  of  impartiality  in  her 
whole  face. 

“Mr.  Peck  was  here/’  said  Annie,  re- 
luctantly, “ and  I tried  it  on  him.” 

“Yes?”  repeated  Mrs.  Munger,  as  im- 
mutably as  if  she  were  sitting  for  her 
photograph  and  keeping  the  expression. 

Annie  broke  from  her  reluctance  with 
a sort  of  violence  which  carried  her  fur- 
ther than  she  would  have  gone  otherwise. 
She  ridiculed  Mr.  Peck’s  appearance  and 
manner,  and  laughed  at  his  ideas  to  Mrs. 
Munger.  She  had  not  a good  conscience 
in  it,  but  the  perverse  impulse  persisted 
in  her.  There  seemed  no  other  way  in 
which  she  could  assert  herself  against 
him. 

Mrs.  Munger  listened  judicially,  but 
she  seemed  to  take  in  only  what  Mr. 
Peck  had  thought  of  the  dance  and  sup- 
per; at  the  end  she  said,  rather  vacantly, 

* * What  nonsense !” 

“Yes;  but  I’m  afraid  he  thinks  it’s 
wisdom,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
amounts  to  that.  You  see  what  my  ‘ in- 
fluence’ has  done  at  the  outset,  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger. He’ll  never  give  way  on  such  a 
point.” 

“Oh,  very  well,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger, with  the  utmost  lightness  and  indif- 
ference, “we’ll  drop  the  idea  of  the  in- 
vited supper  and  dance.” 

“Do  you  think  that  would  be  well?” 
asked  Annie. 

“Yes;  why  not?  It’s  only  an  idea. 

I don’t  think  you’ve  made  at  all  a bad 
beginning.  It  was  very  well  to  try  the 
idea  on  some  one  who  would  be  frank 
about  it,  and  wouldn’t  go  away  and  talk 
against  it,”  said  Mrs.  Munger,  rising.  “I 
want  you  to  come  with  me,  my  dear.” 

44  To  see  Mr.  Peck  ? Excuse  me.  I don’t 
think  I could,”  said  Annie. 

“No;  to  see  some  of  his  parishioners,” 
said  Mrs.  Munger.  “His  deacons,  to  be- 
gin with,  or  his  deacons’  wives.” 

This  seemed  so  much  less  than  calling 
on  Mr.  Peck  that  Annie  looked  out  at 
Mrs.  M unger’s  basket-phaeton  at  her  gate, 
and  knew  that  she  would  go  with  very 
little  more  urgence. 

u After  all,  you  know,  you’re  not  one 
of  his  congregation ; he  may  yield  to 
them,”  said  Mrs.  Munger.  “We  must 
have  him — if  only  because  he’s  hard  to 
get.  It  ’ll  give  us  an  idea  of  what  we’ve 
got  to  contend  with.” 

It  had  a very  practical  sound;  it  was 


really  like  meeting  the  difficulties  on  their 
own  ground,  and  it  overcame  the  question 
of  taste  which  was  rising  in  Annie’s  mind. 
She  demurred  a little  more  upon  the  the- 
ory of  her  uselessness;  but  Mrs.  Munger 
insisted,  and  carried  her  off  down  the  vil- 
lage street. 

The  air  sparkled  full  of  sun,  and  a 
breeze  from  the  southwest  frolicked  with 
the  twinkling  leaves  of  the  overarching 
elms,  and  made  their  shadows  dance  on 
the  crisp  roadway,  packed  hard  by  the 
rain,  and  faced  with  clean  sand,  which 
crackled  pleasantly  under  Mrs.  Munger’s 
phaeton  wheels.  She  talked  incessantly. 
“I  think  we’ll  go  first  to  Mrs.  Gerrish’s, 
and  then  to  Mrs.  Wilmington’s.  You 
know  them  ?” 

“ Oh  yes;  they  were  old  girl  friends.” 

“Then  you  know  why  I go  to  Mrs. 
Gerrish’s  first.  She’ll  care  a great  deal, 
and  Mrs.  Wilmington  won’t  care  at  9II. 
She’s  a delicious  creature,  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton—don’t  you  think  ? That  large,  indo- 
lent nature;  Mr.  Brandreth  says  she 
makes  him  think  of  4 the  land  in  which 
it  seemed  always  afternoon.’  ” 

Annie  remembered  Lyra  Goodman  as 
a long,  lazy,  red-haired  girl  who  laughed 
easily;  and  she  could  not  readily  realize 
her  in  the  character  of  a Titianesque  beau- 
ty with  a gift  for  humorous  dramatics, 
which  she  had  filled  out  into  during  the 
years  of  her  absence  from  Hatboro’ ; but 
she  said  “ Oh  yes,”  in  the  necessity  of  po- 
lite acquiescence,  and  Mrs.  Munger  went 
on  talking: 

4 4 She’s  the  only  one  of  the  Old  Hatboro’ 
people,  so  far  as  I know  them,  who  has 
any  breadth  of  view.  Whoa!”  She 
pulled  up  suddenly  beside  a stout,  short 
lady  in  a fashionable  walking  dress,  who 
was  pushing  an  elegant  perambulator 
with  one  hand,  and  shielding  her  com- 
plexion with  a crimson  sun-umbrella  in 
the  other. 

“Mrs.  Gerrish !”  Mrs.  Munger  called; 
and  Mrs.  Gerrish,  who  had  already  look- 
ed around  at  the  approaching  phaeton, 
and  then  looked  away,  so  as  not  to  have 
seemed  to  look,  stopped  abruptly,  and  af- 
ter some  exploration  of  the  vicinity  ^dis- 
covered where  the  voice  came  from. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Munger!”  she  exclaimed, 
bridling  with  pleasure  at  being  called  to 
in  that  way  by  the  chief  lady  of  South 
Hatboro’,  and  struggling  to  keep  up  a 
dignified  indifference  at  the  same  time. 
“Why,  Annie!” she  added. 
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44  Good-morning,  Emmeline,”  said  An- 
nie ; she  annexed  some  irrele  vancies  about 
the  weather,  which  Mrs.  Munger  swept 
away  with  business-like  robustness. 

44  We  were  driving  down  to  your  house 
to  find  you.  I want  to  see  the  principal 
ladies  of  your  church,  and  talk  with  them 
about  our  Social  Union.  You’ve  heard 
about  it  ?” 

44  Well,  nothing  very  particular,”  said 
Mrs.  Gerrish : she  had  probably  heard  no- 
thing at  all.  After  a moment  she  ask- 
ed, 44  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Wilmington 
yet?” 

44  No,  I haven’t,”  cried  Mrs.  Munger. 
44  The  fact  is,  I wanted  to  talk  it  over  with 
you  and  Mr.  Gerrish  first.” 

440h!”  said  Mrs.  Gerrish,  brightening. 
44  Well,  I was  just  going  right  there.  I 
guess  he’s  in.” 

“Well,  we  shall  meet  there,  then. 
Sorry  I can’t  offer  you  a seat.  But  there’s 
nothing  but  the  rumble,  and  that  wouldn’t 
hold  you  ally. 

Mrs.  Munger  called  this  back  after 
starting  her  pony.  Mrs.  Gerrish  did  not 
understand,  and  screamed,  44  What  ?” 

Mrs.  Munger  repeated  her  joke  at  the 
top  of  her  voice. 

“Oh,  I can  walk!”  Mrs.  Gerrish  yelled 
at  the  top  of  hers.  Both  the  ladies  laugh- 
ed at  their  repartee. 

“She’s  as  jealous  of  Mrs.  Wilmington 
as  a cat,”  Mrs.  Munger  confided  to  Annie 
as  they  drove  away;  “and  she’s  just  as 
pleased  as  Punch  that  I’ve  spoken  to  her 
first.  Mrs.  Wilmington  won’t  mind. 
She’s  so  delightfully  indifferent,  it  really 
renders  her  almost  superior;  you  might 
forget  that  she  was  a village  person.  But 
this  has  been  an  immense  stroke.  I don’t 
know,”  she  mused,  “whether  I’d  better 
let  her  get  there  first  and  prepare  her  hus- 
band, or  do  it  myself.  No;  I’ll  let  her . 
I’ll  stop  here  at  Gates’s.” 

She  stopped  at  the  pavement  in  front 
of  a provision  store,  and  a pale,  stout 
man,  in  the  long  over-shirt  of  his  busi- 
ness, came  out  to  receive  her  orders. 
He  stood,  passing  his  hand  through  the 
top  of  a barrel  of  beans,  and  listened  to 
Mrs.  Munger  with  a humorous,  patient 
smile. 

“Mr.  Gates,  I want  you  to  send  me 
up  a leg  of  lamb  for  dinner— a large 
one.” 

“Last  year’s,  then,”  suggested  Gates. 

“No;  this  year’s,”  insisted  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger; and  Gates  gave  way  with  the  air 


of  pacifying  a wilful  child,  which  would 
get,  after  all,  only  what  he  chose  to 
allow  it. 

44  All  right,  ma’am;  a large  leg  of  this 
year’s  lamb — grown  to  order.  Any  peas, 
spinnage,  cucumbers,  sparrowgrass  ?” 

44  Southern,  I suppose  ?”  said  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger. 

“Well,  not  if  you  want  to  call  ’em  na- 
tive,” said  Gates. 

44  Yes,  I’ll  take  two  bunches  of  aspara- 
gus, and  some  peas.” 

4 4 Any  strawberries  ? — natives  ?”  sug- 
gested Gates. 

“Nonsense!” 

“Same  thing;  natives  of  Norfolk.” 

4 4 You  had  better  be  honest  with  me, 
Mr.  Gates,”  said  Mrs.  Munger.  “Yes, 
I’ll  take  a couple  of  boxes.” 

44  All  right!  Want  ’em  nice,  and  the 
biggest  ones  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  ?” 

“Yes,  Ido.” 

“That’s  what  I thought.  Some  cus- 
tomers wants  the  big  ones  on  top;  but  I 
tell  ’em  it’s  all  foolishness;  just  vanity.” 
Gates  laughed  a dry,  hacking  little  laugh 
at  his  drollery,  and  kept  his  eyes  on 
Annie.  She  smiled  at  last,  with  permis- 
sive recognition,  and  Gates  came  forward. 
“Used  to  know  your  father  pretty  well; 
but  I can’t  keep  up  with  the  young  folks 
any  more.”  He  was  really  not  many 
years  older  than  Annie;  he  rubbed  his 
right  hand  on  the  inside  of  his  long  shirt, 
and  gave  it  her  to  shake.  44  Well,  you 
haven’t  been  about  much  for  the  last  nine 
or  ten  years,  that’s  a fact.” 

“Eleven,”  said  Annie,  trying  to  be 
gay  with  the  hand-shaking,  and  wonder- 
ing if  this  were  meeting  the  lower  classes 
on  common  ground,  and  what  Mr.  Peck 
would  think  of  it. 

“That  so?”  queried  Gates.  “Well,  I 
declare ! No  wonder  you’ve  grown !”  He 
hacked  out  another  laugh,  and  stood  on 
the  curb-stone  looking  at  Annie  a mo- 
ment. Then  he  asked,  “Anything  else, 
Mrs.  Munger?” 

“No;  that’s  all.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Gates, 
how  do  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Gerrish  get  on  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Munger,  in  a lower  tone. 

“Well,”  said  Gates,  “he’s  workin’ 
round — the  deacon’s  workin’  round  grad- 
ually, I guess.  I guess  if  Mr.  Peck  was  to 
put  in  a little  more  brimstone,  the  deacon 
’d  be  all  right.  He’s  a great  hand  for 
brimstone,  you  know,  the  deacon  is.” 

Mrs.  Munger  laughed  again,  and  then 
she  said,  with  a proselyting  sigh,  “It’s  a 
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pity  you  couldn’t  all  find  your  way  into 
the  Church.” 

“Well,  maybe  it  t vould  be  a good 
thing,”  said  Gates,  as  Mrs.  Munger  gath- 
ered up  her  reins  and  chirped  to  her  pony. 

“He  isn’t  a member  of  Mr.  Peck’s 
church,”  she  explained  to  Annie;  “but 
he’s  one  of  the  society,  and  his  wife’s  very 
devout  Orthodox.  He’s  a great  character, 
we  think,  and  he’ll  treat  you  very  well,  if 
you  keep  on  the  right  side  of  him.  They 
say  he  cheats  awfully  in  the  weight, 
though.” 

VIII. 

Mrs.  Munger  drove  across  the  street, 
and  drew  up  before  a large,  handsome- 
ly ugly  brick  dry -goods  store,  whose 
showy  windows  had  caught  Annie’s  eye 
the  day  she  arrived  in  Hatboro’. 

“I  see  Mrs.  Gerrish  has  got  here  first,” 
Mrs.  Munger  said,  indicating  the  peram- 
bulator at  the  door,  and  she  dismounted 
and  fastened  her  pony  with  a weight, 
which  she  took  from  the  front  of  the 
phaeton.  On  either  door  jamb  of  the  store 
was  a curved  plate  of  polished  metal,  with 
the  name  Gerrish  cut  into  it  in  black  let- 
ters; the  sills  of  the  wide  windows  were 
of  metal,  and  bore  the  same  legend.  At 
the  threshold  a very  prim,  ceremonious 
little  man,  spare  and  straight,  met  Mrs. 
Munger  with  a ceremonious  bow,  and  a 
solemn  “How  do  you  do,  ma’am?  how  do 
you  do?  I hope  I see  you  well,”  and  he 
put  a small  dry  hand  into  the  ample  clasp 
of  Mrs.  Munger’s  gauntlet. 

“Very  well  indeed,  Mr.  Gerrish.  Isn’t 
it  a lovely  morning?  You  know  Miss 
Kilburn,  Mr.  Gerrish.” 

He  took  Annie’s  hand  into  his  right 
and  covered  it  with  his  left,  lifting  his 
eyes  to  look  her  in  the  face  with  an  old- 
merchant-like  cordiality. 

“ Why,  yes,  indeed!  Delighted  to  see 
her.  Her  father  was  one  of  my  best 
friends.  I may  say  that  I owe  everything 
that  I am  to  Squire  Kilburn;  he  advised 
me  to  stick  to  commerce  when  I once 
thought  of  studying  law.  Glad  to  wel- 
come you  back  to  Hatboro’,  Miss  Kilburn. 
You  see  changes  on  the  surface,  no  doubt, 
but  you’ll  find  the  genuine  old  feeling 
here.  Walk  right  back,  ladies,”  he  con- 
tinued, releasing  Annie’s  hand  to  waft 
them  before  him  toward  the  rear  of  the 
store.  “You’ll  find  Mrs.  Gerrish  in  my 
room  there — ray  Growlery,  as  I call  it.” 
He  seemed  to  think  he  had  invented  the 
name.  “And  Mrs.  Gerrish  tells  me  that 
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you’ve  really  come  back,”  he  said,  leaning 
decorously  toward  Annie  as  they  walked, 
“with  the  intention  of  taking  up  your 
residence  permanently  among  us.  You 
will  find  very  few  places  like  it.” 

As  he  spoke,  walking  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  he  glanced  to  right 
and  left  at  the  shop-girls  on  foot  behind 
the  counter,  who  dropped  their  eyes  under 
their  different  bangs  as  they  caught  his 
glance,  and  bridled  nervously.  He  de- 
nied them  the  use  of  chewing-gum;  he 
permitted  no  conversation,  as  he  called  it, 
among  them  ; and  he  addressed  no  jokes 
or  idle  speeches  to  them  himself.  A sys- 
tem of  grooves  overhead  brought  to  his 
counting-room  the  cash  from  the  clerks 
in  wooden  balls,  and  he  returned  the 
change,  and  kept  the  accounts,  with  a 
pitiless  eye  for  errors.  The  women  were 
afraid  of  him,  and  hated  him  with  bitter- 
ness, which  exploded  at  crises  in  excesses 
of  hysterical  impudence. 

His  store  was  an  example  of  variety, 
punctuality,  and  quality.  Upon  the 
theory,  for  which  he  deserved  the  credit, 
of  giving  to  a country  place  the  advan- 
tages of  one  of  the  great  city  establish- 
ments, he  was  gradually  gathering,  in 
their  fashion,  the  small  commerce  into 
his  hands.  He  had  already  opened  his 
bazar  through  into  the  adjoining  store, 
which  he  had  bought  out,  and  he  kept 
every  sort  of  thing  desired  or  needed  in 
a country  town,  with  a tempting  stock 
of  articles  before  unknown  to  the  shop- 
keepers of  Hatboro’.  Everything  was  of 
the  very  quality  represented;  the  prices 
were  low,  but  inflexible,  and  cash  pay- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  some  rich 
customers  of  unimpeachable  credit,  were 
invariably  exacted ; at  the  same  time  ev- 
ery reasonable  facility  for  the  exchange 
or  return  of  goods  was  afforded.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  justice  and  fidelity  of  his 
dealing  with  the  public.  He  had  even 
some  effects  of  generosity  in  his  dealing 
with  his  dependents;  he  furnished  them 
free  seats  in  the  churches  of  their  differ- 
ent persuasions,  and  he  closed  every  night 
at  six  o’clock,  except  Saturday,  when  the 
shop  hands  were  paid  off,  and  made  their 
purchases  for  the  coming  week. 

He  stepped  lightly  before  Annie  and 
Mrs.  Munger,  and  pushed  open  the  ground- 
glass  door  of  his  office  for  them.  It  was 
like  a bank  parlor,  except  for  Mrs.  Gerrish 
sitting  in  her  husband’s  leather-cushioned 
swivel  chair,  with  her  last -bom  in  her 
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lap;  she  greeted  the  others  noisily,  with- 
out trying  to  rise. 

44  You  see  we  are  quite  at  home  here,” 
said  Mr.  Gerrish,  with  that  laugh  of  the 
hard  man  which  is  more  dismaying  than 
his  anger. 

“Yes,  and  very  snug  you  are,  toov” 
said  Mrs.  Munger,  taking  one  half  of  the 
leather  lounge,  and  leaving  the  other  half 
to  Annie.  44 1 don’t  wonder  Mrs.  Gerrish 
likes  to  visit  you  here.” 

Mr.  Gerrish  laughed  again,  and  said  to 
his  wife,  who  moved  provisionally  in  her 
chair,  seeing  he  had  none,  44  Sit  still,  my 
dear;  I prefer  my  usual  perch.”  He 
took  a high  stool  beside  a desk,  and  gath- 
ered a ruler  in  his  hand. 

44  Well,  I may  as  well  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning,” said  Mrs.  Munger,  “and  I'll  try 
to  be  short,  for  I know  that  these  are 
business  hours.” 

44  Take  all  the  time  you  want,  Mrs. 
Munger, ” said  Mr.  Gerrish,  affably.  4 4 It’s 
my  idea  that  a good  business  man’s  busi- 
ness can  go  on  without  him,  when  neces- 
sary.” 

“Of  course!”  Mrs.  Munger  sighed. 
“ If  everybody  had  your  system , Mr.  Ger- 
rish!” She  went  on  and  succinctly  ex- 
pounded the  scheme  of  the  Social  Union. 
“ I suppose  I can’t  deny  that  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  me,”  she  concluded,  “but  we 
can’t  hope  to  develop  it  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  ladies  of  Old  Hatboro’, 
and  I’ve  come,  first  of  all,  to  Mrs.  Ger- 
rish.” 

Mr.  Gerrish  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  honor  done  his  wife,  with  a 
gravity  which  she  misinterpreted. 

“ I think,”  she  began,  with  her  censo- 
rious manner  and  accent,  44  that  these 
people  have  too  much  done  for  them 
now.  They’re  perfectly  spoiled.  Don’t 
you,  Annie  ?” 

Mr.  Gerrish  did  not  give  Annie  time  to 
answer.  44 1 differ  with  you,  my  dear,” 
he  cut  in.  “It  is  my  opinion—  Or  I 
don’t  know  but  you  wish  to  confine  this 
matter  entirely  to  the  ladies?”  he  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Munger. 

“Oh,  I’m  only  too  proud  and  glad  that 
you  feel  interested  in  the  matter!”  cried 
Mrs.  Munger.  “Without  the  gentlemen’s 
practical  views,  we  ladies  are  such  feeble 
folk— mere  conies  in  the  rocks.” 

44 1 am  as  much  opposed  as  Mrs.  Ger- 
rish— or  any  one — to  acceding  to  unjust 
demands  on  *the  part  of  ray  clerks  or 
other  employes,” Mr.  Gerrish  began. 
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44  Yes,  that’s  what  I mean,”  said  his 
wife,  and  broke  down  with  a giggle. 

He  went  on,  without  regarding  her: 

44 1 have  always  made  it  a rule,  as  far  as 
business  went,  to  keep  my  own  affairs 
entirely  in  my  own  hands.  I fix  the 
hours,  and  I fix  the  wages,  and  I fix  all 
the  other  conditions,  and  I say,  plainly, 

4 If  you  don't  like  them,  don’t  come,’  or 
4 don’t  stay,’  and  I never  have  any  diffi- 
culty.” 

“I’m  sure,”  said  Mrs.  Munger,  “that 
if  all  the  employers  in  the  country  would 
take  such  a stand,  there  would  soon  be  an 
end  of  labor  troubles.  I think  we’re  too 
concessive.” 

“And  I do  too,  Mrs.  Munger  1”  cried 
Mrs.  Gerrish,  glad  of  the  occasion  to  be 
censorious  and  of  the  finer  lady’s  opinion 
at  the  same  time.  “ That’s  what  I meant. 
Don’t  you,  Annie?” 

“I’m  afraid  I don’t  understand  exact- 
ly,” Annie  replied. 

Mr.  Gerrish  kept  his  eye  on  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger’s  face,  now  arranged  for  indefinite 
photography,  as  he  went  on.  “That  is 
exactly  what  I say  to  them.  That  is  what 
I said  to  Mr.  Marvin  one  year  ago,  when 
he  had  that  trouble  in  his  shoe  shop.  I 
said,  ‘You’re  too  concessive.’  I said, 

4 Mr.  Marvin,  if  you  give  those  fellows  an 
inch,  they’ll  take  an  ell.  Mr.  Marvin,’  said 
I,  4 you’ve  got  to  begin  by  being  your 
own  master,  if  you  want  to  be  master  of 
anybody  else.  You’ve  got  to  put  your 
foot  down,  as  Mr.  Liucoln  said;  and  as  I 
say,  you've  got  to  keep  it  down.’  ” 

Mi's.  Gerrish  looked  at  the  other  ladies 
for  admiration,  and  Mi's.  Munger  said, 
rapidly,  without  disarranging  her  face: 

“Oh  yes.  And  how  much  misery 
could  be  saved  in  such  cases  by  a little 
firmness  at  the  outset!” 

“Mr.  Marvin  differed  with  me,”  said 
Mr.  Gerrish,  sorrowfully.  “He  agreed 
with  me  on  the  main  point,  but  he  said 
that  too  many  of  his  hands  had  been  in 
his  regiment,  and  he  couldn’t  lock  them 
out.  He  submitted  to  arbitration.  And 
what  is  arbitration  ?”  asked  Mr.  Gerrish, 
levelling  his  ruler  at  Mrs.  Munger.  “It 
is  postponing  the  evil  day.” 

“Exactly,” said  Mrs.  Munger,  without 
winking. 

“Mr.  Marvin,”  Mr.  Gerrish  proceeded, 
“may  be  running  very  smoothly  now, 
and  sailing  before  the  wind  all— all — nice- 
ly ; but  I tell  you  his  house  is  built  upon 
the  sand.”  He  put  his  ruler  by  on  the 
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desk  very  softly,  and  resumed  with  im- 
pressive quiet:  “I  never  had  any  trouble 
but  once.  I had  a porter  in  this  store 
who  wanted  his  pay  raised.  I simply 
said  that  I made  it  a rule  to  propose  all 
advances  of  salary  myself,  and  I should 
submit  to  no  dictation  from  any  one.  He 
told  me  to  go  to — a place  that  I will  not 
repeat,  and  I told  him  to  walk  out  of  my 
store.  He  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  at  the  time,  I suppose.  I under- 
stand that  he  is  drinking  very  hard.  He 
does  nothing  to  support  his  family  what- 
ever, and  from  ail  that  I can  gather,  he 
bids  fair  to  fill  a drunkard's  grave  inside 
of  six  months. ” 

Mrs.  Munger  seized  her  opportunity. 
“Yes;  and  it  is  just  such  cases  as  this 
that  the  Social  Union  is  designed  to  meet. 
If  this  man  had  some  such  place  to  spend 
his  evenings— and  bring  his  family  if  he 
chose— where  he  could  get  a cup  of  good 
coffee  for  the  same  price  as  a glass  of 
rum — Don’t  you  see  ?” 

She  looked  round  at  the  different  faces, 
and  Mr.  Gerrisli  slightly  frowned,  as  if 
the  vision  of  the  Social  Union  interposing 
between  his  late  porter  and  a drunkard’s 
grave,  with  a cup  of  good  coffee,  were  not 
to  liis  taste  altogether  ; but  he  said:  14  Pre- 
cisely so!  And  I was  about  to  make  the 
remark  that  while  I am  very  strict — 
and  obliged  to  be — with  those  under  me 
in  business,  no  one  is  more  disposed  to 
promote  such  objects  as  this  of  yours.” 

“ I was  sure  you  would  approve  of  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Munger.  44  That  is  why  I came 
to  you— to  you  and  Mrs.  Gerrish — first,” 
said  Mrs.  Munger.  “I  was  sure  you 
would  see  it  in  the  right  light.”  She 
looked  round  at  Annie  for  corroboration, 
and  Annie  was  in  the  social  necessity  of 
making  a confirmatory  murmur. 

Mr.  Gerrish  ignored  them  both  in  the 
more  interesting  work  of  celebrating  him- 
self. 44 1 may  say  that  there  is  not  an  in- 
stitution in  this  town  which  I have  not 
contributed  my  humble  efforts  to— to — es- 
tablish, from  the  drinking  fountain  in 
front  of  this  store,  to  the  soldiers’  monu- 
ment on  the  village  green.” 

Annie  turned  red;  Mrs.  Munger  said, 
shamelessly,  44  That  beautiful  monu- 
ment!” and  looked  at  Annie  with  eyes 
full  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gerrish. 

“The  schools,  the  sidewalks,  the  water- 
works, the  free  library,  the  introduction 
of  electricity,  the  projected  system  of 
drainage,  and  all  the  various  religious  en- 
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terprises  at  various  times,  I am  proud— I 
am  humbly  proud — that  I have  been  al- 
lowed to  be  the  means  of  doing— sustain- 
ing—” 

He  lost  himself  in  the  labyrinths  of  his 
sentence,  and  Mrs.  Munger  came  to  his 
rescue:  44 1 fancy  Hatboro’  wouldn’t  be 
Hatboro’  without  you , Mr.  Gerrish ! And 
you  don't  think  that  Mr.  Peck’s  objec- 
tion will  be  seriously  felt  by  other  lead- 
ing citizens?” 

44  What  is  Mr.  Peck’s  objection?”  de- 
manded Mr.  Gerrish,  perceptibly  bristling 
up  at  the  name  of  his  pastor. 

44  Why,  he  talked  it  over  with  Miss  Kil- 
burn  last  night,  and  lie  objected  to  an  en- 
tertainment which  wouldn’t  be  open  to 
all — to  the  shop  hands  and  everybody.” 
Mrs.  Munger  explained  the  point  fully. 
She  repeated  some  things  that  Annie  had 
said  in  ridicule  of  Mr.  Peck’s  position  re- 
garding it.  44  If  you  do  think  that  part 
would  be  bad  or  impolitic,”  Mrs.  Munger 
concluded,  44  we  could  drop  the  invited 
supper  and  the  dance,  and  simply  have 
the  theatricals.” 

She  bent  upon  Mr.  Gerrish  a face  of 
candid  deference  that  filled  him  with  self- 
importance  almost  to  bursting. 

44 No!”  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  and 
44 No!”  closing  his  lips  abruptly,  and 
opening  them  again  to  emita  final  44No!” 
with  an  explosive  force  which  alone  seem- 
ed to  save  him.  44  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger ; not  on  any  account ! I am  surprised 
at  Mr.  Peck,  or  rather  I am  not  surprised. 
He  is  not  a practical  man — not  a man  of 
the  world;  and  I should  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  hear  that  lie  objected  to  the  dan- 
cing and  the  play;  I could  have  under- 
stood that;  I could  have  gone  with  him 
in  that  to  a certain  extent,  though  I can 
see  no  harm  in  such  things  when  properly 
conducted.  I have  a great  respect  for  Mr. 
Peck;  I was  largely  instrumental  in  get- 
ting him  here ; but  he  is  altogether  wrong 
in  this  matter.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
go  out  into  the  highways  and  the  hedges 
until  the  bidden  guests  have — er — de- 
clined.” 

44  Exactly,”  said  Mrs.  Munger.  44 1 nev- 
er thought  of  that.” 

Mrs.  Gerrish  shifted  her  baby  to  anoth- 
er knee,  and  followed  her  husband  with 
her  eyes,  as  he  dismounted  from  his  stool 
and  began  to  pace  the  room. 

44 1 came  into  this  town” — he  never  said 
Hatboro’— 44 a poor  boy,  without  a penny 

in  my  pocket,  and  I have  made  my  own 
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way,  every  inch  of  it,  unaided  and  alone. 
I am  a thorough  believer  in  giving  every 
one  an  equal  chance  to  rise  and  to — get 
along;  I would  not  throw  an  obstacle  in 
anybody’s  way;  but  I do  not  believe — I 
do  not  believe — in  pampering  those  who 
have  not  risen,  or  have  made  no  effort  to 
rise.” 


“It’s  their  wastefulness,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  that  keeps  them  down,”  said 
Mrs.  Gerrish. 

“I  don't  care  what  it  is,  I don’t  ask 
what  it  is,  that  keeps  them  down.  I don’t 
expect  to  invite  my  clerks  or  Mrs.  Ger- 
rish’s  servants  into  my  parlor.  I will 
meet  them  at  the  polls,  or  the  commun- 
ion table,  or  on  any  proper  occasion ; but 
a man’s  home  is  sacred.  I will  not  allow 
my  wife  or  my  children  to  associate  with 
those  whose — whose— whose  idleness,  or 
vice,  or  whatever,  has  kept  them  down  in 
a country  where— where  everybody  stands 
on  an  equality;  and  what  I will  not  do 
myself,  I will  not  ask  others  to  do.  I 
make  it  a rule  to  do  unto  others  as  I 
would  have  them  do  unto  me.  It  is  all 
nonsense  to  attempt  to  introduce  those 
one-ideaed  notions  into  — put  them  in 
practice.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Munger,  with  deep 
conviction,  “that  is  my  own  feeling,  Mr. 
Gerrish,  and  I’m  glad  to  have  it  corrob- 
orated by  your  experience.  Then  you 
wouldn't  drop  the  little  invited  dance 
and  supper  ?” 

4 4 1 will  tell  you  how  I feel  about  it,  Mrs. 
Munger,”  said  Mr.  Gerrish,  pausing  in 
his  walk,  and  putting  on  a fine,  patroniz- 
ing, gentleman -of -the -old -school  smile. 
44  You  may  put  me  down  for  any  number 
of  tickets— five,  ten,  fifteen— and  you  may 
command  me  in  anything  I can  do  to  fur- 
ther the  objects  of  your  enterprise,  if  you 
will  keep  the  invited  supper  and  dance. 
But  I should  not  be  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing if  they  are  dropped.” 

44  What  a comfort  it  is  to  meet  a person 
who  knows  his  own  mindl”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Munger. 

“Got  company,  Billy?”  asked  a voice 
at  the  door;  and  it  added,  “Glad  to  see 
you  here,  Mrs.  Gerrish.” 

44  Ah,  Mr.  Putney ! Come  in.  Hope  I 
see  you  well,  sir!”  cried  Mr.  Gerrish. 
“Come  in!”  he  repeated,  with  jovial 
frankness.  44  Nobody  but  friends  here.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Mr. 
Putney,  with  whimsical  perversity,  hold- 
ing the  door  ajar.  “ I see  that  archcon- 
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s pi ra tor  from  South  Hatboro’,”  he  said, 
looking  at  Mrs.  Munger. 

He  showed  himself,  as  he  stood  holding 
the  door  ajar,  a lank  little  figure,  dressed 
with  reckless  slovenliness  in  a suit  of  old- 
fashioned  black;  a loose  neckcloth  fell 
stringing  down  liis  shirt  front,  which  his 
unbuttoned  waistcoat  exposed,  with  its 
stains  from  the  tobacco  upon  which  his 
thin  little  jaws  worked  mechanically,  as  he 
stared  into  the  room  with  flamy  blue  eyes; 
his  silk  hat  was  pushed  back  from  a high, 
clear  forehead;  he  had  yesterday’s  stub- 
ble on  his  beardless  cheeks;  a heavy 
mustache  and  imperial  gave  dash  to  a cast 
of  countenance  that  might  otherwise  have 
seemed  slight  and  effeminate. 

“Yes;  but  I’m  in  charge  of  Miss  Kil- 
burn,  and  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  me. 
Come  in.  We  wish  to  consult  you,”  cried 
Mrs.  Munger.  Mrs.  Gerrish  cackled  some 
applausive  incoherencies. 

Putney  advanced  into  the  room,  and 
dropped  his  burlesque  air  as  he  approach- 
ed Annie. 

“Miss  Kilburn,  I must  apologize  for 
not  having  called  with  Mrs.  Putney  to 
pay  my  respects.  I have  been  away; 
when  I got  back  I found  she  had  stolen 
a march  on  me.”  His  manner  and  tone 
distinguished  her  from  the  recent  and 
common  people  present,  and  Annie  felt 
absurdly  flattered  with  the  sense  of  being 
an  Old  Hatborian,  and  of  meeting  upon 
these  superior  terms  a fellow-patrician. 
She  replied  with  some  condoning  phrases, 
and  he  said:  “But  I’m  going  to  make  El- 
len bring  me  at  once.  I don’t  think  I’ve 
been  in  your  house  since  the  old  Judge's 
time.  Well,  he  was  an  able  man,  and  a 
good  man ; I was  awfully  fond  of  the  old 
Judge,  in  a boy’s  way.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Annie,  touched  by 
something  gentle  and  honest  in  his  words. 

44  He  was  a Christian  gentleman,”  said 
Mr.  Gerrish,  with  authority. 

Putney  said,  without  noticing  Mr.  Ger- 
rish, 44  Well,  I’m  glad  you’ve  come  back 
to  the  old  place,  Miss  Kilburn — I almost 
said  Annie.” 

“I  shouldn’t  have  minded,  Ralph,” she 
retorted. 

“ Shouldn’t  you  ? Well,  that's  right.” 
Putney  continued,  ignoring  the  laugh  of 
the  others  at  Annie’s  sally:  44 You’ll 
find  Hatboro’  pretty  exciting,  after  Rome, 
for  a while,  I suppose.  But  you'll  get 
used  to  it  It’s  got  more  of  the  modern 
improvements,  I’m  told,  and  it’s  more 
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public-spirited — more  snap  to  it.  I'm  told 
that  there’s  more  enterprise  in  Hatboro’, 
more  real  eroded  in  South  Hatboro’  alone, 
than  there  is  in  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vat- 
ican put  together.” 

4 4 You  had  better  come  and  live  at  South 
Hatboro’,  Mr.  Putney;  that  would  be  just 
the  atmosphere  for  you,”  said  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger,  with  aimless  hospitality.  She  said 
this  to  every  one. 

44  Is  it  about  coming  to  South  Hatboro’ 
you  want  to  consult  me  ?”  asked  Putney. 

“Well,  it  is,  and  it  isn’t,”  she  began. 

“Better  be  honest,  Mrs.  Munger,”  said 
Putney.  “You  can’t  do  anything  for  a 
client  who  won’t  be  honest  with  his  at- 
torney. That's  what  I have  to  continu- 
ally impress  upon  the  reprobates  who 
come  to  me.  I say,  4 It  don’t  matter 
what  you’ve  done;  if  you  expect  me  to 
get  you  off,  you’ve  got  to  make  a clean 
breast  of  it.’  They  generally  do;  they 
aee  the  sense  of  it.” 

They  all  laughed,  and  Mr.  Gerrish  said, 
44  Mr.  Putney  is  one  of  Hatboro’s  privi- 
leged characters,  Miss  Kilburn.” 

44  Thank  you,  Billy,”  returned  the  law- 
yer, with  mock-tenderness.  “Now,  Mrs. 
Munger,  out  with  it!” 

“You’ll  have  to  tell  him  sooner  or 
later,  Mrs.  Munger!”  said  Mrs.  Gerrisli, 
with  overweening  pleasure  in  her  ac- 
quaintance with  both  of  these  superior 
people.  “He’ll  get  it  out  of  you  any- 
way.” Her  husband  looked  at  her,  and 
she  fell  silent. 

Mrs.  Munger  swept  her  with  a tolerant 
smile  as  she  looked  up  at  Putney.  4 4 Why, 
it’s  really  Miss  Kilbum’s  affair,”  she  be- 
gan ; and  she  laid  the  case  before  the  law- 
yer with  a fulness  that  made  Annie  wince. 

Putney  took  a piece  of  tobacco  from  his 
pocket,  and  tore  off  a morsel  with  his 
teeth.  44 Excuse  me,  Annie!  It’s  a 
beastly  habit.  But  it’s  saved  me  from 
something  worse.  You  don’t  know  what 
I’ve  been ; but  anybody  in  Hatboro’  can 
tell  you.  I made  my  shame  so  public 
that  it’s  no  use  trying  to  blink  the 
past.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a hypo- 
crite in  a place  where  everybody’s  seen 
you  in  the  gutter;  that’s  the  only  advan- 
tage I’ve  got  over  my  fellow-citizens,  and 
of  course  I abuse  it;  that’s  nature,  you 
know.  When  I began  to  pull  up  I found 
that  tobacco  helped  me;  I smoked  and 
chewed  both ; now  I only  chew.  Well,”  he 
said,  dropping  the  pathetic  simplicity  with 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  turning  with 
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a fierce  jocularity  from  the  shocked  and 
pitying  look  in  Annie’s  face  to  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger, 44 what  do  you  propose  to  do?  Bro- 
ther Peck’s  head  seems  to  be  pretty  level, 
in  the  abstract.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Munger,  willing  to 
put  the  case  impartially;  “and  I should 
be  perfectly  willing  to  drop  the  invited 
dance  and  supper,  if  it  was  thought  best, 
though  I must  say  I don’t  at  all  agree 
with  Mr.  Peck  in  principle.  I don’t  see 
what  would  become  of  society.” 

“You  ought  to  be  in  politics,  Mrs. 
Munger,”  said  Putney.  “Your  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  principle  to  expediency 
shows  what  a reform  will  be  wrought 
when  you  ladies  get  the  suffrage.  What 
does  Brother  Gerrish  think  ?” 

44 No,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Munger.  “We 
want  an  impartial  opinion.” 

“I  always  think  as  Brother  Gerrish 
thinks,”  said  Putney.  44  I guess  you  bet- 
ter give  up  the  fandango;  hey,  Billy  ?” 

“No,  sir;  no,  Mr.  Putney,”  answered 
the  merchant,  nervously.  “ I can’t  agree 
with  you.  And  I will  tell  you  why,  sir.” 

He  gave  his  reasons,  with  some  abate- 
ment of  pomp  and  detail,  and  with  the 
tremulous  eagerness  of  a solemn  man 
who  expects  a sarcastic  rejoinder.  “It 
would  be  a bad  precedent.  This  town  is 
full  now  of  a class  of  persons  who  are 
using  every  opportunity  to  — to  abuse 
their  privileges.  And  this  would  be  sim- 
ply adding  fuel  to  the  flame.” 

44  Do  you  really  think  so,  Billy  ?”  asked 
the  lawyer,  with  cool  derision.  44  Well, 
we  all  abuse  our  privileges  at  every  op- 
portunity, of  course;  I was  just  saying 
that  I abused  mine;  and  I suppose  those 
fellows  would  abuse  theirs  if  you  hap- 
pened to  hurt  their  wives’  and  daughters’ 
feelings.  And  how  are  you  going  to 
manage  ? Aren’t  you  afraid  that  they 
will  hang  around,  after  the  show,  indefi- 
nitely, unless  you  ask  all  those  who  have 
not  received  invitations  to  the  dance  and 
supper  to  clear  the  grounds,  as  they  do  in 
the  circus  when  the  minstrels  are  going  to 
give  a performance  not  included  in  the 
price  of  admission  ? Mind,  I don’t  care 
anything  about  your  Social  Union.” 

“Oh,  but  surely /”  cried  Mrs.  Munger, 

44  you  must  allow  that  it’s  a good  ob- 
ject.” 

44  Well,  perhaps  it  is,  if  it  will  keep  the 
men  away  from  the  rum-holes.  Yes,  I 
guess  it  is.  You  won’t  sell  liquor  ?” 

44  We  expect  to  furnish  coffee  at  cost 
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price,”  said  Mrs.  Munger,  smiling  at  Put- 
ney’s joke. 

“And  good  navy-plug  too,  I hope. 
But  you  see  it  would  be  rather  awkward, 
don’t  you  ? You  see,  Annie  ?” 

“Yes,  I see,”  said  Annie.  “I  hadn’t 
thought  of  that  part  before.” 

“And  you  didn’t  agree  with  Brother 
Peck  on  general  principles  ? There  we  see 
the  effect  of  residence  abroad,”  said  Put- 
ney. 4 4 The  uncorrupted — or  I will  say  the 
uninterrupted — Hatborian  has  none  of 
those  aristocratic  predilections  of  yours, 
Annie.  He  grows  up  in  a community 
where  there  is  neither  poverty  nor  rich- 
es, and  where  political  economy  can  show 
by  the  figures  that  the  profligate  shop 
hands  get  nine-tenths  of  the  profits,  and 
starve  on  ’em,  while  the  good  little  com- 
pany rolls  in  luxury  on  the  other  tenth. 
But  you’ve  got  used  to  something  different 
over  there,  and  of  course  Brother  Peck’s 
ideas  startled  you.  Well,  I suppose  I 
should  have  been  just  so  myself.” 

“ Mr.  Putney  has  never  felt  just  right 
about  the  working-men  since  he  lost  the 
boy  cotters’  case,”  said  Mr.  Gerrish,  with  a 
snicker. 

“Oh,  come  now,  Billy,  why  did  you 
give  me  away?”  said  Putney,  with  mock- 
suffering. “Well,  I suppose  I might  as 
well  own  up,  Mrs.  Munger ; it’s  no  use  try- 
ing to  keep  it  from  you ; you  know  it  al- 
ready. Yes,  Annie,  I defended  some  poor 
devils  here  for  combining  to  injure  a non- 
union man — for  doing  once  just  what  the 
big  manufacturing  Trusts  do  every  day 
of  the  year  with  impunity;  and  I lost  the 
case.  I expected  to.  I told  ’em  they  were 
wrong,  but  I did  my  best  for  ’em.  4 Why, 
you  fools,’  said  I— that’s  the  way  I talk 
to  ’em,  Annie ; I call  'em  pet  names ; they 
like  it;  they’re  used  to  ’em;  they  get  ’em 
every  day  in  the  newspapers — ‘you  fools,’ 
said  1, 4 what  do  you  want  to  boycott  for, 
when  you  can  votef  What  do  you  want 
to  break  the  laws  for,  when  you  can  make 
’em  ? You  idiots,  you,’  said  I,  4 what  do 
you  putter  round  for,  persecuting  non-un- 
ion men,  that  have  as  good  a right  to  earn 
their  bread  as  you,  when  you  might  make 
the  whole  United  States  of  America  a 
Labor  Union  ?’  Of  course  I didn't  say 
that  in  court.” 

“Oh,  how  delicious  you  are,  Mr.  Put- 
ney !”  said  Mrs.  Munger. 

“ Glad  you  like  me,  Mrs.  Munger,”  Put- 
ney replied. 

“ Yes,  you’re  delightful,”  said  the  lady, 
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recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  drollery 
which  they  had  all  pretended  to  eujoy, 
Mr.  Gerrish,  and  Mrs.  Gerrish  by  his  leave, 
even  more  than  the  others.  “But  you’re 
not  candid.  All  this  doesn’t  help  us  to 
a conclusion.  Would  you  give  up  the 
invited  dance  and  supper,  or  wouldn’t 
you  ? That’s  the  question.” 

“And  no  shirking,  hey?”  asked  Putney. 

“No  shirking.” 

Putney  glanced  through  a little  trans- 
parent space  in  the  ground-glass  windows 
framing  the  room,  which  Mr.  Gerrish 
used  for  keeping  an  eye  on  his  salesladies 
to  see  that  they  did  not  sit  down. 

“ Hello !”  he  exclaimed.  “ There’s  Dr. 
Morrell.  Let's  put  the  case  to  him.”  He 
opened  the  door  and  called  down  the 
store,  “Come  in  here,  Doc !” 

“ What  ?”  called  back  an  amused  voice; 
and  after  a moment  steps  approached,  and 
Dr.  Morrell  hesitated  at  the  open  door. 

He  was  a tall  man,  with  a slight  stoop; 
well-dressed  ; full-bearded  ; with  kind, 
boyish  blue  eyes  that  twinkled  in  fascina- 
ting friendliness  upon  the  group.  “No- 
body sick  here,  I hope  ?” 

“ Walk  right  in,  sir!  come  in,  Dr.  Mor- 
rell,” said  Mr.  Gerrish.  “Mrs.  Munger 
and  Mrs.  Gerrish  you  know.  Present 
you  to  Miss  Kilburn,  who  has  come  to 
make  her  home  among  us  after  a pro- 
longed residence  abroad.  Dr.  Morrell, 
Miss  Kilburn.” 

“No,  there’s  nobody  sick  here,  in  one 
sense,”  said  Putney,  waiting  for  the  doctor 
to  greet  the  ladies.  “ But  we  want  your 
advice  all  the  same.  Mrs.  Munger  is  in 
a pretty  bad  way  morally,  Doc.” 

“Don’t  you  mind  Mr.  Putney,  doctor!” 
screamed  Mrs.  Gerrish. 

Putney  said,  with  respectful  recognition 
of  the  poor  woman's  attempt  to  be  arch, 

“ I’ll  try  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
truth  in  stating  the  case,  Mrs.  Gerrish.” 

He  went  on  to  state  it,  with  so  much 
gravity  and  scrupulosity,  and  with  so 
many  appeals  to  Mrs.  Munger  to  correct 
him  if  he  were  wrong,  that  the  doctor  was 
shaking  with  laughter  when  Putney  came 
to  an  end  with  unbroken  seriousness.  At 
each  repetition  of  the  facts,  Annie's  rela- 
tion to  them  grew  more  intolerable;  and 
she  suspected  Putney  of  an  intention  to 
punish  her.  “Well,  what  do  you  say?” 
he  demanded  of  the  doctor. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  ah,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  the 
doctor,  shutting  his  eyes  and  throwing 
back  his  head. 
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“ Seems  to  consider  it  a laughing  mat- 
ter,” said  Putney  to  Mrs.  Munger. 

“Yes;  and  that  is  all  your  fault,”  said 
Mrs.  Munger,  trying,  with  the  ineffective- 
ness of  a large  woman,  to  pout. 

“No,  no.  I’m  not  laughing,”  began 
the  doctor. 

“ Smiling,  perhaps,”  suggested  Putney. 

The  doctor  went  off  again.  Then,  “I 
beg — I beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Munger,”  he 
resumed.  “But  it  isn’t  a professional 
question,  you  know;  and  I — I really 
couldn't  judge — have  any  opinion  on  such 
a matter.” 

“ No  shirking,”  said  Putney.  “ That’s 
what  Mrs.  Munger  said  to  me.” 

“Of  course  not,”  gurgled  the  doctor. 
“ You  ladies  will  know  what  to  do.  I’m 
sure  I shouldn’t,”  he  added. 

“ Well,  I must  be  going,”  said  Putney. 
“Sorry  to  leave  you  in  this  fix,  Doc.” 
He  flashed  out  of  the  door,  and  suddenly 
came  back  to  offer  Annie  his  hand.  “ I 
teg  your  pardon,  Annie.  I'm  going  to 
make  Ellen  bring  me  round.  Good-morn- 
ing.” He  bowed  cursorily  to  the  rest. 

“ Wait — I’ll  go  with  you,  Putney,”  said 
the  doctor. 

Mrs.  Munger  rose,  and  Annie  with  her. 
“We  must  go  too,”  she  said.  “We’ve 
taken  up  Mr.  Gerrish’s  time  most  uncon- 
scionably,” and  now  Mr.  Gerrish  did  not 
urge  her  to  remain. 

“ Well , good-by,  ” said  Mrs.  Gerrish , with 
a genteel  prolongation  of  the  last  syllable. 

Mr.  Gerrish  followed  his  guests  down 
the  store,  and  even  out  upon  the  sidewalk, 
where  he  presided  with  unheeded  hospi- 
tality over  the  superfluous  politeness  of 
Putney  and  Dr.  Morrell  in  putting  Mrs. 
Munger  and  Annie  into  the  phaeton.  Mrs. 
Munger  attempted  to  drive  away  without 
having  taken  up  her  hitching  weight. 

“I  suppose  that  there  isn’t  a post  in 
this  town  that  my  wife  hasn't  tried  to  pull 
up  in  that  way,”  said  Putney,  gravely. 

The  doctor  doubled  himself  down  with 
another  fit  of  laughing. 

Annie  wanted  to  laugh  too,  but  she  did 
not  like  his  laughing.  She  questioned  if 
it  were  not  undignified.  She  felt  that  it 
might  be  disrespectful.  Then  she  asked 
herself  why  he  should  respect  her. 


IX 


“That  was  a great  success,”  said  Mrs. 
Munger,  as  they  drove  away.  Annie 
said  nothing,  and  she  added,  “Don’t  you 
think  so  ?” 
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“Well,  I confess,”  said  Annie,  “ I don’t 
see  how,  exactly.  Do  you  mean  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Gerrish  ?” 

“Oh  no;  I don’t  care  anything  about 
him,”  said  Mrs.  Munger,  touching  her 
pony  with  the  tip  of  her  whip-lash. 
“He’s  an  odious  little  creature,  and  I 
knew  that  he  would  go  for  the  dance  and 
supper  because  Mr.  Peck  was  opposed  to 
them.  He’s  one  of  the  anti-Peck  party  in 
his  church,  and  that  is  the  reason  I spoke 
to  him.  But  I meant  the  other  gentle- 
men. You  saw  how  they  took  it.” 

“ I saw  that  they  both  made  fun  of  it,” 
said  Annie. 

“Yes;  that’s  just  the  point.  It’s  so 
fortunate  they  were  frank  about  it.  It 
throws  a new  light  on  it;  and  if  that’s  the 
way  nice  people  are  going  to  look  at  it, 
why, we  must  give  up  the  idea.  I’m  quite 
prepared  to  do  so.  But  I want  to  see  Mrs. 
Wilmington  first.” 

“Mrs.  Munger,”  said  Annie,  uneasily, 
“I  would  rather  not  see  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton with  you  on  this  subject;  I should  be 
of  no  use.” 

“My  dear,  you  would  be  of  the  great - 
est  use,”  persisted  Munger,  and  she  laid 
her  arm  across  Annie’s  lap,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent her  jumping  out  of  the  phaeton. 
“As  Mrs.  Wilmington’s  old  friend,  you 
will  have  the  greatest  influence  with 
her.” 

“But  I don’t  know  that  I wish  to  in- 
fluence her  in  favor  of  the  supper  and 
dance;  I don’t  know  that  I believe  in 
them,”  said  Annie,  cowed  and  troubled  by 
the  affair. 

“That  doesn’t  make  the  slightest  dif- 
ference,” said  Mrs.  Munger,  impartially. 
“All  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  keep  still. 

I will  put  the  case  to  her.” 

She  checked  the  pony  before  the  bar 
which  the  flagman  at  the  railroad  cross- 
ing had  let  down,  while  a long  freight 
train  clattered  deafeningly  by,  and  then 
drove  bumping  and  jouncing  across  the 
tracks.  “I  suppose  you  remember  what 
‘ Over  the  Track’  means  in  Hatboro’  ?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Annie,  with  a smile. 

“ Social  perdition  at  the  least.  You  don’t 
mean  that  Mi’s.  Wilmington  lives  ‘Over 
the  Track’?” 

“Yes.  It  isn’t  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be, 
socially.  Mr.  Wilmington  has  built  a 
very  fine  house  on  this  side,  and  there  are 
several  pretty  Queen  Anne  cottages  go- 
ing up.” 

They  drove  along  under  the  elms  which 
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here  stood  somewhat  at  random  about  the 
wide,  grassless  street,  between  the  high, 
windowy  bulks  of  the  shoe  shops  and  hat 
shops.  The  dust  gradually  freed  itself 
from  the  cinders  about  the  tracks,  and  it 
hardened  into  a handsome,  newly  made 
road  beyond  the  houses  of  the  shop  hands. 
They  passed  some  open  lots,  and  then, 
on  a pleasant  rise  of  ground,  they  came 
to  a stately  residence,  lifted  still  higher 
on  its  underpinning  of  granite  blocks. 
It  was  built  in  a Boston  suburban  taste 
of  twenty  years  ago,  with  a lofty  man- 
sard roof , and  it  was  painted  the  stone- 
gray  color  which  was  once  esteemed  for 
being  so  quiet.  The  lawn  before  it  sloped 
down  to  the  road,  where  it  ended  smooth- 
ly at  the  brink  of  a neat  stone  wall.  A 
black  asphalt  path  curved  from  the  steps 
by  which  you  mounted  from  the  street  to 
the  steps  by  which  you  mounted  to  the 
heavy  portico  before  the  massive  black 
walnut  doors. 

The  ladies  were  shown  into  the  music- 
room,  from  which  the  notes  of  a piano 
were  sounding  when  they  rang,  and  Mrs. 
Wilmington  rose  from  the  instrument  to 
meet  them.  A young  man  who  had  been 
standing  beside  her  turned  away.  Mrs. 
Wilmington  was  dressed  in  a light  morn- 
ing dress  with  a Watteau  fall,  whose  deli- 
cate russets  and  faded  reds  and  yellows 
heightened  the  richness  of  her  complex- 
ion and  hair. 

“ Why,  Annie,”  she  said,  “how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you ! And  you  too,  Mrs.  M unger. 
How  vurry  nice !”  Her  words  took  value 
from  the  thick  mellow  tones  of  her  voice, 
and  passed  for  much  more  than  they  were 
worth  intrinsically.  She  moved  lazily 
about  and  got  them  into  chairs,  and  was 
not  resentful  when  Mrs.  Munger  broke 
out  with  “ How  hot  you  have  it !”  44  Have 
we  ? We  had  the  furnace  lighted  yester- 
day, and  we’ve  been  in  all  the  morning, 
and  so  we  hadn’t  noticed.  Jack,  won’t 
you  shut  the  register?”  she  drawled  over 
her  shoulder.  “This  is  my  nephew,  Mr. 
Jack  Wilmington,  Miss  Kilburn.  Mr. 
Wilmington  and  Mrs.  Munger  are  old 
friends.” 

The  young  fellow  bowed  silently,  and 
his  heavy  jaw,  long  eyes,  and  low  fore- 
head, almost  hidden  under  a thick  bang, 
expressed  no  pleasure  in  the  ladies’  visit. 
Annie  instantly  took  a dislike  to  him. 
He  sat  down  comerwise  on  a chair,  and 
listened,  with  a scornful  thrust  of  his 
thick  lips,  to  their  talk. 
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Mrs.  Munger  was  not  abashed  by  him. 
She  opened  her  budget  with  all  her  robust 
authority,  and  once  more  put  Annie  to 
shame.  When  she  came  to  the  question 
of  the  invited  supper  and  dance,  and  hav- 
ing previously  committed  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton in  favor  of  the  general  scheme,  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  that  part,  Mr. 
Jack  Wilmington  answered  for  her  with 
a contemptuous  humph : 

“I  should  think  you  had  a right  to  do 
what  you  please  about  it.  It’s  none  of  the 
hands’  business  if  you  don’t  choose  to  ask 
them.” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  any  one  would  think 
— in  the  abstract, ’’said  Mrs.  Munger. 

“Now,  little  boy,” said  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton, with  indolent  amusement,  putting 
out  a silencing  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  young  man,  “don’t  you  be  so  fast. 
You  let  your  aunty  speak  for  herself.  I 
don’t  know  about  not  letting  the  hands 
stay  to  the  dance  and  supper,  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger. You  know  I might  feel  ‘put  upon.’ 

I used  to  be  one  of  the  hands  myself. 
Yes,  Annie,  there  was  a time  after  you 
went  away,  and  after  father  died,  when  I 
actually  fell  so  low  as  to  work  for  an 
honest  living.” 

“I  think  I heard,  Lyra,”  said  Annie; 
“but  I had  forgotten.”  The  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  what  had  been  said,  made 
her  still  more  uncomfortable. 

“Well,  I didn’t  work  very  hard,  and  I 
didn’t  have  to  work  long.  But  I was  a 
hand,  and  there’s  no  use  trying  to  deny  it. 
As  Mr.  Putney  says,  he  and  I have  our  rec- 
ord, and  we  don’t  have  to  make  any  pre- 
tences. And  the  question  is  whether  I 
ought  to  go  back  on  my  fellow-hands.” 

“ Oh,  but  Mrs.  Wilmington  /”  said  Mrs. 
Munger,  with  intense  deprecation,  “ that’s 
such  a very  different  thing.  You  were 
not  brought  up  to  it  ; it  was  just  tempo- 
rary ; and  besides — ” 

“And  besides,  there  was  Mr.  Wilming- 
ton, I know.  He  was  very  opportune. 

I might  have  been  a hand  at  this  moment 
if  Mr.  Wilmington  had  not  come  along 
and  invited  me  to  be  a head — the  head 
of  his  house.  And  the  question  is,  Annie, 
whether  I oughtn’t  to  remember  my  low 
beginnings.” 

“I  suppose  we  all  like  to  be  consistent,” 
answered  Annie,  aimlessly,  uneasily. 

“Yes,”  Mrs.  Munger  broke  in;  “but 
they  were  not  your  beginnings,  Mrs.  Wil- 
mington; they  were  your  incidents — your 
accidents.” 
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“It’s  very  pretty  of  you  to  say  so, 
Mrs.  Munger,”  drawled  Mrs.  Wilmington. 
“But  I guess  I must  oppose  the  little 
invited  dance  and  supper,  on  principle. 
We  all  like  to  be  consistent,  as  Annie  says 
— even  if  we’re  inconsistent  in  the  at- 
tempt,” she  added,  with  a laugh. 

“Very  well,  then,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Munger,  “ we’ll  drop  them.  As  I said  to 
Miss  Kilburn  on  our  way  here,  ‘ If  Mi's. 
Wilmington  is  opposed  to  them,  we’ll 
drop  them.’  ” 

“ Oh,  am  I such  an  influential  person  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Wilmington,  with  a shrug. 
“It’s  rather  awful — isn’t  it,  Annie ?” 

“Not  at  all!”  Mrs.  Munger  answered 
for  Annie.  “We’ve  just  been  talking 
the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Putney  and  Dr. 
Morrell,  and  they’re  both  opposed.  You’re 
merely  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s 
back,  Mrs.  Wilmington.” 

“Oh,  thank  jowl  That’s  a great  relief.” 

“Well — and  now  the  question  is,  will 
you  take  the  part  of  the  Nurse  or  not 
in  the  dramatics  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Munger, 
returning  to  business. 

“ Well,  I must  think  about  that,  and 
I must  ask  Mr.  Wilmington.  Jack,”  she 
called  over  her  shoulder  to  the  young 
man  at  the  window,  “ do  you  think  your 
uncle  would  approve  of  me  as  Juliet’s 
Nurse  ?” 

“ You’d  better  ask  him,”  growled  the 
young  fellow. 

“Yes,  I know.  But  what  do  you 
think  ?” 

“.I  think  you  could  play  any  part  you 
attempted.” 


“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Wilmington,  with 
another  laugh,  “I’ll  think  it  over,  Mrs. 
Munger.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mrs.  Munger. 
“ And  now  we  must  really  be  going,” 
she  added,  pulling  out  her  watch  by  its 
leathern  guard. 

“ Not  till  you’ve  had  lunch,”  said  Mrs. 
Wilmington,  rising  with  the  ladies. 
“ You  must  stay.  Annie,  I shall  not  ex- 
cuse you.” 

“Well,” said  Mrs.  Munger,  complying 
without  regard  to  Annie,  “all  this  di- 
plomacy is  certainly  very  exhausting.” 

“Lunch  will  be  on  the  table  in  one 
moment,”  returned  Mrs.  Wilmington,  as 
the  ladies  sat  down  again  provisionally. 
“Will  you  join  us,  Jack  ?” 

“ No;  I’m  going  to  the  office,”  said  the 
nephew,  bowing  himself  out  of  the  room. 

“Jack’s  learning  to  be  superintendent,” 
said  Mrs.  Wilmington,  lifting  her  teasing 
voice  to  make  him  hear  her  in  the  hall, 
“and  he’s  been  spending  the  whole  morn- 
ing here.” 

In  the  richly  appointed  dining-room — 
a glitter  of  china  and  glass  and  a mass  of 
carven  oak — the  table  was  laid  for  two. 

“Put  another  plate,  Norah,”  said  Mrs. 
Wilmington,  carelessly. 

There  was  bouillon  in  teacups,  chicken 
cutlets  in  white  sauce,  and  luscious  straw- 
berries. 

“ What  a cook!”  cried  Mrs.  Munger, 
over  the  cutlets. 

“Yes,  she’s  a treasure ; I don’t  deny  it,  ” 
said  Mrs.  Wilmington. 

[to  be  continued.] 


STREET  TREES  OF  WASHINGTON. 


BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


THE  city  of  Washington,  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  exceeds  in  beauty  any 
city  in  the  world.  The  grand  conception 
of  the  plan  of  its  broad  streets  and  ave- 
nues paved  with  asphalt,  smooth  as  mar- 
ble, and  its  hundreds  of  palatial  residences 
erected  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  but 
above  all,  its  magnificent  trees,  make  it 
without  a peer. 

The  streets  radiate  from  the  Capitol  as 
a centre,  each  of  the  leading  avenues  being 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  width,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, five  miles  in  length.  Although  the 
conception  of  its  lay-out  dates  back  nearly 
half  a century,  the  tree  planting  that  has 
added  so  much  to  Washington  was  begun 
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only  in  1872.  The  street  tree  planting 
began  under  the  Shepherd  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  which  instituted  a board  under 
the  name  of  the  “Parking  Commission,” 
which  consisted  of  William  R.  Smith, 
Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
William  Saunders,  Superintendent  of  the 
Horticultural  division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  John  Saul,  a local 
nursery-man.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Saunders 
yet  retain  their  positions,  not  only  as  the 
heads  of  their  several  departments,  but  as 
members  of  the  “Parking  Commission,” 
and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  any  municipality 
or  government  has  been  so  fortunate  as 
ours  has  been  in  having  two  such  men  as 
the  heads  of  such  important  work.  They 
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are  thoroughly  practical  men  in  all  that 
relates  to  botany  and  horticulture. 

The  trees  first  planted  were  procured 
from  the  nurseries,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  on  account  of  the  immense  number 
required,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
kinds  desired,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the 
most  of  the  trees;  so  that  a nursery  was 
begun,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  trees 
now  shading  the  streets  in  Washington 
were  grown  from  seed  sown  since  1872. 
The  grand  results  from  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Saunders  are  mostly  due  to  the 
great  care  taken  in  every  part  of  the  work. 
The  trees  of  all  the  kinds  used  were  young, 
their  height,  according  to  kind,  when 
planted,  ranging  from  eight  to  twelve  feet, 
and  having  a diameter  of  about  one  and  a 
half  inches.  The  average  distance  apart 
is  twenty-five  feet,  the  height  of  stem  al- 
lowed before  branching,  from  six  to  eight 
feet.  In  planting,  the  greatest  care  is  ex- 
ercised; when  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
good,  holes  are  dug  two  feet  deep  and 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  filled  in  with 
good  rich  loam.  The  trees  are  lifted  from 
the  nursery  with  the  greatest  care,  to  pre- 
serve as  far  as  possible  the  roots,  and  in 
transit  to  prevent  them  from  drying  or 
freezing.  In  planting,  the  soil  is  packed 
closely  around  the  roots,  and  one  copious 
watering  is  given.  A tree  protector  is  at 
once  placed  around  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  them  from  being  shaken  by 
the  winds  or  gnawed  by  horses,  and  per- 
haps w’hat  is  most  important  of  all,  to 
shade  the  stems  of  the  trees  until  their 
own  foliage  is  sufficient  to  do  so.  For 
this  last  reason,  the  best  and  cheapest  tree 
protector  yet  used  is  one  made  of  wooden 
strips  placed  three  inches  apart,  and 
bound  with  iron  hoops;  this  gives  the  ne- 
cessary shade  to  the  stem,  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
best  height  for  the  tree  box  is  six  feet. 
This  shading  referred  to  is  all-important; 
when  trees  are  growing  in  forests  or  in 
the  nursery,  they  shade  one  another,  and 
it  must  be  evident,  if  set  out  without  any 
protection  from  the  blazing  sun  in  the 
streets  of  a city,  they  must  suffer.  Many 
thousands  of  deciduous  trees,  both  fruit 
and  ornamental,  perish  annually  the  first 
year  of  planting  through  this  cause. 
When  taken  from  the  closely  planted 
nursery  rows  and  exposed  to  the  full  sun 
and  air,  the  change  is  too  great,  and  un- 
less the  season  is  especially  favorable, 
however  carefully  the  planting  may  have 
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been  done,  large  losses  must  ensue  unless 
the  stems  are  shaded.  Trees  in  orchards 
and  other  enclosures  can  be  shaded  by 
wrapping  the  stems  up  to  the  lower 
branches  with  straw  or  anything  that 
will  shade  the  trunk  from  the  sun;  but 
for  trees  in  streets  or  elsewhere,  exposed 
to  injury,  the  slatted  box  is  the  best  meth- 
od of  shading.  The  grand  success  in 
planting  the  avenues  in  Washington  is 
no  doubt  due  largely  to  the  persistent  use 
of  this  precaution,  for  it  is  never  omitted, 
and  the  results  attest  its  value.  All  trees 
for  two  years  after  planting  are  culti- 
vated, just  as  if  they  were  a crop  of  corn 
or  potatoes,  by  the  soil  being  stirred  by  a 
pronged  hoe  for  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
stem  in  all  directions. 

The  planting  of  street  trees  has  been 
largely  experimental,  and  has  resulted 
thus  far  in  showing  that  the  following 
are  the  best  suited,  and  hence  are  used  in 
the  greatest  numbers:  55  miles  are  planted 
with  white  maples,  16  miles  with  Caro- 
lina poplar,  10  miles  with  ash-leaved  ma- 
ple, 6 miles  with  Norway  maples — in  all, 
87  miles.  The  other  species,  numbering 
about  37  kinds,  aggregating  10,000  trees, 
fill  the  remaining  33  miles  of  streets. 

The  success  with  one  tree  used  here  is 
a matter  of  interest  to  all  cities  where  soft 
coal  is  used.  The  Carolina  poplar  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
growers,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
leaf  and  form.  It  is  similar  to  the  Lom- 
bardy poplar  in  shape,  but  the  head  is 
fuller,  its  foliage  is  thick,  and  the  leaves 
large,  dark,  and  glossy.  It  grows  rapidly 
from  cuttings,  and  it  is  found  that  it  will 
flourish  even  where  a pall  of  coal  smoke 
is  thick  enough  to  darken  the  atmosphere. 
In  addition  to  these  valuable  if  not  won- 
derful characteristics,  it  is  regarded  as  an 
anti-malarial  tree  because  of  its  great  ca- 
pacity for  absorbing  water  from  the  soil. 
Mr.  Smith  has  named  it  the  “American 
eucalyptus,”  and  has  used  it  most  exten- 
sively in  the  lower  portions  of  the  city, 
and  has  given  many  thousands  of  it  for 
planting  on  those  sections  of  the  Potomac 
flats  which  have  been  reclaimed. 

The  Tree  Commission  have  also  discov- 
ered a method  of  cultivating  another  tree, 
which  will  flourish  in  Western  cities  in 
spite  of  smoke,  but  which  has  been  gen- 
erally abandoned  on  account  of  the  dis- 
agreeable odor  given  out  when  it  is  in 
bloom ; this  is  the  ailantus,  which  is  semi- 
tropical  and  beautiful  in  appearance,  but 
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disagreeable  in  odor.  The  simple  opera- 
tion of  cutting  back  the  branches  every 
second  year,  thus  preventing  it  from  flow- 
ering, removes  the  whole  difficulty.  It 
is  therefore  in  contemplation  to  restore  it 
to  the  streets  of  Washington. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  street  trees,  seen  from  the 
Capitol  or  other  high  buildings,  that  it  to 
some  extent  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
city  built  in  a forest.  Many  streets  are 
now  completely  arched  by  trees  through- 
out their  entire  length.  Malaria,  once  such 
a bane  to  Washington,  has  been  material- 
ly checked,  and  the  night  temperature 
during  summer,  that  used  to  be  almost 
unendurable,  has  now  been  materially 
lessened.  The  unprotected  sidewalks  open 


to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  stored  up 
heat  during  the  day,  which  was  rarely 
exhausted  before  morning,  but  now  the 
shaded  pavement  absorbs  little  heat,  and 
the  nights  are  comparatively  cool. 

At  present  there  are  in  all  240  miles  of 
shade  trees  on  the  streets  and  avenues,  or 
120  miles  of  shaded  streets.  The  care  of 
them  and  the  yearly  additions  cost  less 
than  $20,000  a year— a trifle  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  may  save  millions,  in 
conducing,  as  it  does,  so  much  to  the 
health  of  the  city. 

The  number  and  varieties  of  trees  in 
the  streets  and  avenues  of  Washington 
city,  D.  C.,  under  control  of  the  Parking 
Commission,  to  the  end  of  June  30,  1887, 
were  as  follows: 


Common  Name.  Botanic  Name. 

Soft  or  White  Maple Acer  dasycarpum 

Sugar  and  Black  or  Southern  Maple : . . “ saccharinum ; A.  nigrum 

Norway  Maple “ platanoides 

Scarlet  or  Red  Maple “ rubrum 

Sycamore “ pseudo-platnnus 

Ash  leaved  Maple  or  Negunda “ negunda 

American  Linden  or  Elm Tilia  americana 

European  “ “ “ europaea 

( Fraxinua  americana  and  ) 

American  Ash  (mixed) } other  species  }•" 

Sycamore  or  Buttonwood  or  European  Plane-Tree  (mixed).  .Platanus  j orJentalis''8  [ • ■ • 

{americana  1 
alata  I 

fulva  f 

campestris  J 

Carolina  Poplar  (mixed) 

Lombardy  Poplar 

Grecian 


American,  European,  Winged  or  Who-whoo,  and  Slip-  ) 
pery  Elm  (mixed) f 


.Ulmus 


Numbed. 

23,305 

832 

2,786 

864 

422 

4,043 

5,121 

409 

967 

4,575 


6,865 


^ vmupvoviig  j 

•**--{, "SEES*.} 


fasfcigiata. 


gr®ca 

Turkistan  11  Populus  species  from  Turkistan 

Catalpa  (mixed) Catalpa  j \ .... 

Willow  (laurel-leaved) Salix  pentandra 

Ginkgo  or  Maidenhair-Tree Salisburia  adianti folia 

Sweet-Gum Liquidambar  styraciflua 

f palusti  is 
phellos 
bicolor 
alba 

Oaks  (mixed) Quercus  ^ heterophylis 

rob  us 
rubra 
fastigiata 
cocci  nea 


43 

454 

7 

854 

78 

145 

73 


273 


Total  number. 


ADsculus  bippoeastanum . . 

244 

Gymnocladus  canadensis  . 

160 

Gleditsehia  triacanthos. . . 

...  1,206 

...  1,712 

Liriodendron  tulipifera. . . 

Populus  alba 

...  1,863 

Ailantus  glandulosa 

54 

Ulmus  racimosa 

15 

■ Broussoneetia  papyrifera  . 

62 

Taxodiura  \ d.istichum  l . 
} sinense  ) 

24 

Planera  acuminata 

5 

Philodendron  nmurienses  . 

3 

...  63,014 
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1HAD  reached  the  ridge  by  such  grad- 
ual ascents  that  I scarcely  realized 
how  high  it  was.  The  last  single  bird 
my  dog  had  set  passed  straight  away 
over  the  top,  trailing  a broken  leg;  and 
partly  to  seek  him,  and  partly  to  reach  a 
point  from  which  I might  locate  the  rail- 
road from  which  in  the  early  morning  I had 
wandered,  I followed  the  route  he  chose. 
At  the  top  I found  myself  upon  an  old 
bastion,  one  of  the  few  visible  footprints 
of  war,  for  Macon  was  not  many  miles 
away,  and  here,  but  for  the  armistice  that 
followed  Appomattox,  Wilson  would  have 
met  an  armed  foe  instead  of  a flag  of  truce. 

The  scene  before  me  was  transcendent- 
ly  beautiful.  An  undulating  plain  lay 
spread  at  my  feet,  and  ten  miles  away  the 
blue  hills  rose  up  again  and  hemmed  it 
in.  This  plain  was  dotted  here  and  there 
with  cabins— the  mansions  were  nearly  all 
gone.  The  exceptions  stood  forth  in  the 
distance — white  homes  studding  the  green 
slopes.  Curving  round  the  base  of  my 
hill  ran  the  steel  bands  of  the  railroad, 
and  not  two  miles  away  I saw  the  station. 

The  sun  with  me  was  shining  with  a 
fierce  glare,  and  I wondered  at  the  cheer- 
ful song  of  the  negroes  near  at  hand, 
picking  cotton  from  the  white  rows  which 
stood  in  ranks  about  the  abandoned  fort. 
But  away  off  straight  ahead  a broad 
shadow  lay  upon  the  plain  over  which 
the  clouds  swept  grandly  eastward,  and 
ten  miles  to  the  right  I saw  the  trailing 
rain  rushing  across  a darkened  belt  of 
woods.  From  off  this  cooling  spot  the 
wind  came  with  a delicious  touch. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  a boy,  whose  labors 
had  brought  him  abreast  of  me,  “dere’s  a 
spring  down  yonner.” 

He  pointed  to  where  on  the  plain 
two  great  Lombardy  poplars  lifted  their 
boughs  skyward,  and  thither,  with  almost 
parched  lips,  down  the  steep  gravelly 
slopes,  I moved. 

As  I approached  nearer  the  two  pop- 
lars I saw  that  they  stood  to  the  right  and 
left  of  a plantation  burial-ground,  whose 
rocky  wall  was  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
interior  with  weeds.  Beyond,  two  deso- 
late-looking chimneys  reared  themselves 
in  a clump  of  cedars,  the  nearest  trees 
blackened  and  dead,  as  if  from  the  touch 
of  flames.  My  dog,  with  his  nose  in  air, 
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ran  into  the  inclosure,  and  stood  upon  a 
“point.”  Passing  under  the  poplars,  I 
followed, with  my  gun  ready;  but  nothing 
rose,  and  after  one  or  two  hesitating 
starts,  he  pounced  upon  a dead  bird  and 
brought  it  to  my  feet.  It  had  flown  un- 
til its  life  was  exhausted. 

Then  I noticed  that  the  graves  about 
me  were  marked  by  slabs,  and  on  them  I 
read  the  record  of  many  Cassels  who  were 
“ born”  and  who  “died”  according  to  the 
dates  opposite  these  respective  announce- 
ments. But  one  grave  differed  in  its  ap- 
pointments. It  bore  the  simple  words 
“Old  Miss,”  and  was  as  white  and  clean 
as  if  laid  but  yesterday.  There  was  no 
date,  no  epitaph;  only  the  white  slab  and 
the  legend  “Old  Miss.”  As  I studied  it 
curiously  a gaudy  lizard  came  out  of  the 
weeds  upon  the  hot  stone,  and  questioned 
me  with  his  bright  eyes. 

Passing  out,  I saw,  a short  way  off,  be- 
neath the  low,  wide-spreading  limbs  of  a 
black-gum,  a cabin,  and  the  red  and  blue 
turbans  of  two  negro  women.  The  dog 
had  already  announced  my  presence,  and 
hurried  on  to  the  spring,  guided  by  an 
unerring  instinct.  A little  darky  in  one 
short  garment  peeped  out  from  behind  his 
grandmammy,  whence  he  had  fled  from 
the  brute’s  cold,  inquisitive  nose,  and  as 
I approached,  the  eyes  of  all  three  were 
turned  upon  me. 

“ Yes,  sah,”  one  of  the  women  replied, 
putting  aside  a bread  tray,  into  which  she 
was  shelling  pease;  “en  hit’s  good  water 
too.  Set  down,  sah,  tell  I fetch  er  gourd.” 

“ No,  sah,  don’t  nobody  live  heah  ’cep’n’ 
me  en  de  chillun,”  said  the  other,  who  had 
respectfully  taken  her  cob  pipe  from  her 
mouth  and  laid  it  aside.  A pair  of  bright 
little  eyes  regarded  me  kindly  from  under 
a pair  of  enormous  silver-rimmed  specta- 
cles, which  had  been  pushed  up  over  her 
forehead,  and  were  blankly  studying  the 
sky.  The  voice  was  low  and  peculiarly 
gentle.  “De  Cass’ls  used  ter  live  heah 
tell  de  war  cummed  on,  den  dey  uz  most- 
ly killed  up;  en  den  de  yarmy  cum  er- 
long  en  bu’nt  de  place.  En  Ole  Miss  died.” 
She  looked  at  me  curiously  as  she  asked, 
suddenly,  “Does  you  know  any  uv  de 
fambly  ?” 

“No;  but  I saw  a grave  up  yonder, 
with  ‘Old  Miss’  cut  on  it.” 
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The  old  face  took  on  a new  light  as  I 
spoke.  I began  to  recognize  the  old  ‘ * mam- 
my” of  an  ante  bellum  Southern  home. 

“Yes,  sah,  we  alls  used  to  call  ’er  dat, 
’cause  she  wuz  Marse  Alleck’s  widder ; en 
atter  while  Young  Miss  cum  erlong.  Hit’s 
er  pity  you  didn’  know  Ole  Miss.  Lord, 
Lord,  but  she  uz  er  lady  fum  erway 
back !” 

“ Dat  she  wuz,”  interpolated  the  young- 
er woman,  who  stood  by  while  I drank  the 
cooling  draught  from  her  long-handled 
gourd.  “None  er  dese  heah  hifalutin’ 
kind ; no,  sah.  She  uz  es  tall  ’mos’  es  you, 
en  es  straight  es  er  Ingin,  w’ich  uz  nat- 
chul,  fur  she  cum  fum  Firginny,  en  dey 
do  say  one  uv  ’er  great-grandmas  wuz 
pure  Ingin  herse’f.” 

The  dog  having,  after  the  fashion  of 
settlers,  cooled  himself  in  the  spring,  was 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  watching  me 
with  half-shut  eyes.  The  shade  was  re- 
freshing and  the  rest  welcome.  I settled 
down  in  the  white-oak  chair,  while  the 
young  woman  resumed  her  pea-shelling, 
and  let  the  garrulous  old  mammy  con- 
tinue with  her  memories.  The  show  of 
attention  was  a small  price  to  pay  for  the 
relaxation  of  limbs  in  this  cool  shade. 

The  speaker  continued  slowly:  “But 
Ole  Miss  uz  er  lady,  en  er  fine  lady  at 
dat,  fum  de  time  Ole  Marster  fetch  ’er 
down  heah  in  de  kerridge,  wid  es  grays 
jes  er-prancin’,  tell  she  uz  laid  out  up 
yonner  by  ’im,  dead.  Nobody  nev’r  saw 
’er  when  she  warn’t  dressed  up  like  she  uz 
er-goin’  ter  er  party.  En  lace  I Well, 
sah,  up  ter  de  las’  ole  silk  dress  she  had 
lef’  wuz  splittin’  in  de  creases  she  had  real 
lace  caps  en  collars,  en  lace  on  ’er  sleeves 
en  han’kerchiffs.  W’en  she  warked  she 
jes  sorter  move  erlong  wid  ’er  he’d  ’way 
up  yonner,  en  didn’t  look  like  she  uz  er 
stepp’n’  at  all.  Nobody  nev’r  knowed  ’er- 
ter  laf  out  loud ; but  she’d  smile  de  sweet- 
es’,  en  ’er  voice  uz  sof’,  like  de  win’  out 
yonner  in  de  pines.  But  dat  uz  w’en  she 
uz  at  peace  wid  all ; but  jus’  you  let  ’er 
git  riled — en  et  took  er  heap  ter  rile  ’er, 
lemme  tell  you — en  ’er  eyes  ud  dance,  en 
’er  words  cut  de  arr  like  de  oberseer’s 
wbup  on  er  bad  nigger’s  back.  ’Twuz  de 
same  way  w’en  she  uz  er  gal.  But  kind 
en  good ! Lord  1 I seen  ’er  meny  er  time 
go  down  dem  back  steps  en  set  up  over 
yonner  in  de  quarters  wid  er  sick  nigg’r 
all  night  long,  er-doin’  fur  ’er  like  she  uz 
white  en  kin;  en  she  wid  ’er  silks  en  laces 
on  too  I You  know  den  dere  warn’t  nair 
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ni gg’r  on  de  place  but ’d  er  died  fur  Ole 
Miss,  en  well  dey  might,  fur  God  knows  she 
uz  er  goodooman,  en  had  seen  er  heap  er 
trubbl.  Ef  hadn’t  er-been  fur  de  baby,  I 
don’t  reck’n  she’d  er  held  out  es  long  es 
she  did.” 

“ So  there  was  a baby  ?” 

“Yes,  sah.  You  see,”  she  continued, 
“Marse  Frank  uz  erbout  all  de  Cass’ls 
dat  uz  lef’  w’en  he  uz  killed  up  yonner  at 
—at— watcher  call  it  ?— Getty — ” 

“Gettysburg?” 

“Yes,  sah.  W’en  Marse  Frank  uz  kill- 
ed, ev’ylx>dy  sed  de  race  uz  gone ; but  bime- 
by  er  little  gal  cum,  en  er  ma  en  Ole  Miss 
all  fell  ter  cryin’,  en  dey  gave  ’er  her  pa’s 
name.  But  ’er  ma  called  ’er  Sweetheart, 
en  so  ev’ybody  got  ter  callin’  her  dat.” 

“En  I reck’n,” said Mandy,  “nairnuth- 
er  baby  like  ’er  nev’r  lived.” 

“You  see,”  said  the  first  speaker,  whose 
memories  had  been  stirred,  “ Mandy  heah 
used  ter  nuss  ’er,  ’cause  her  ma  uz  weak  en 
sickly ; but  nuth’n’  ud  do  but  I mus’  tu’n 
gal  ergin  en  ten’  dat  baby.  Dat  uz  ’er 
gran’ma’s  noshun  — Miss  Carrie  warn’t 
nuth’n’  but  er  gal  ’erself  w’eu  Marse 
Frank  tuk  ’er  right  out  uv  a ballroom  en 
fetch  ’er  heah.  But  she  uz  er  lady  down 
ter  ’er  heels,  en  es  good,  en  had  es  good  er 
heart,  es  de  bes’.  Only  she  didn’t  know 
nuth’n’  ’bout  babies,  en  me  en  all  de  fam- 
bly,  fum  Ole  Miss  on,  had  ter  he’p.  But 
’t warn’t  ’er  fault  de  baby  died.” 

“ Died  ?” 

“Yes, sah;  hit  died.  I know’d  fum  de 
fust  what  uz  er-goin’  ter  happ’n.  Sum- 
time hit  look  ter  me  like  er  baby  es 
er  heap  old’r’n  hit  is.  Dis  wun  uz  er- 
laughin’  en  er-crow’n’  ’fo’  hit  uz  er  week 
ole,  en  I told  Mandy  den  dat  hit  uz  er 
bad  sign.  Cry?  No,  sah.  En  she 
know’d  folks  by  deir  names.  Ef  enny- 
body  ’d  say,  ‘Mammy/  she  set  eyes  on 
me;  en  ef  dey  call  her  ma’s  name,  she’d 
tu’n  roun’  en  look  like  she  uz  er-lis’nin’. 
One  night  I wake  up,  en  she  uz  er-lay’n’ 
dere  laugh’n’  en  er-call’n’  ‘Papa’;  en  hit 
look  ter  me  like  she  uz  er-talk’n’  ter  sum- 
body  wot  uz  wid  ’er;  but  dey  wuzn’t  no- 
body dere,  en  ’er  pa  uz  de’d  en  buryd 
’mos’  two  years  back.  Lord ! Lord ! but  de 
chile’s  ways  did  worry  me;  en  I know’d 
w’at  uz  cummin’.  W’en  she  l’arnt  ter  say 
‘Mamma,’  look  ter  me  like  Miss  Carrie 
ud  kiss  ’er  ter  def ; en  den  she  ud  cry  en 
say,  ‘Ef  ’er  pa  cud  only  hev  lived!’  En 
den  she’d  hug  de  baby  en  cry  ergin.” 

“Miss  Carrie  uz  er  mighty  good  oo- 
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man,” said  Mandy,  pouring  her  pease  into 
a basket,  and  replenishing  her  tray  from 
the  unshelled  stock — “er  mighty  good 
ooman.” 

“ Dat  she  wuz— es  good  es  de  bes\  En 
dat  chile? — look  like  hit  uz  her  life. 
Young  marster,  I reck’n  you  don’t  know 
nuthin’  ’bout  babies,  en  can’t  tell;  but  I 
’tended  Ole  Miss,  en  Ole  Miss’s  chillun,  en 
dey  chillun  too,  en  I tell  you  sumtimes 
dere  cum  erlong  one  w’at’s  goin’  ter  ’ston- 
ish  ev’ybody;  en  dis  uz  de  wun  in  de 
Cass’l  fambly.  Hit  warn’t  menny  munts 
’fo’  hit  ud  lay  erwake  in  de  night,  en  talk 
en  talk  like  grow’d-up  folks,  but  nobody 
uz  dere’bouts  ’cep’n’  me  en  Young  Miss, 
en  she  uz  mos’  gener’ly  ersleep:  en,  bless 
yo’  soul,  honey ! I warn’t  goin’  ter  wake 
’er  up:  hit  ud  cum  soon  ernuff.  ’Tain’t 
fur  me  ter  say  who  dat  chile  uz  er-talkin’ 
ter,  but  dere  uz  sumbody  dere  wid  ’er,  en 
I kivered  up  my  he’d  many  er  time,  ’cause 
I nev’r  know’d  w’at  dey  might  er  wanted 
ter  say.  Warn’t  nobody  gwineter  hu’t 
dat  chile,  do’.  En  den  ter  heah  ’er  sing 
‘la!  la!  la!’en‘la!  la!  la!’— sorter  prac’- 
s’n’  like!  Psha!  I tole  Mandy  den  po’ 
Miss  Carrie  uz  goin’  ter  see  trouble.  Hit 
warn’t  natcliul  fur  er  baby  ter  nev’r  cry, 
en  ter  be  er-talkin’  ter  ’erse’f  in  de  night- 
time. En  Ole  Miss  uz  sorter  worr’d  ’bout 
et  too,  only  she  wouldn’t  let  on  dat  she 
wuz.  One  day,”  she  continued,  after 
reaching  over  to  shove  a chunk  under 
the  kettle  boiling  near  at  hand — “one 
day  she  uz  er-layin’  dere  singin’,  w’en  er 
yaller  butt’rfly  cum  in  de  room,  en  dance 
erbout  tell  ’e  fin’  ’er.  He  sorter  balunce 
roun’  ’er  er  min  it,  en  sudden  like  she 
stop  en  look  et  hit  wi’  dem  big  brown 
eyes.  En  den  de  butt’rfly  look  at  her, 
stan’in’  on  de  piller  en  er-movin’  es  wings 
up  en  down,  so” — she  gave  a capital  rep- 
resentation of  the  movement — “en  den 
he  dance  roun’  en  go  out  de  winder  ergin. 
Well,  sah,  dat  chile  jes  lay  dere  lookin’ 
at  dat  winder,  en  bime-by  she  sorter  smile 
er  li’l’,  en  ’er  eyes  shot,  en  she  uz  ersleep 
’fo’  you  could  er  tu’ned  roun’.  Jes  ’bout 
dat  time  er  mock’n’-burd  fly  down  by  de 
winder,  and  sing  tell  I hatter  go  en  run 
em  erway.  Sum  folks  don’t  take  note- 
us  uv  signs  en  wamin’s,”  she  continued, 
looking  at  me  cautiously,  “but  dere  ain’ 
nuthin’  kin  keep  ole  mammy  fum  b’lievin’ 
dere  uz  more  in  dat  den  er  stray  butt’rfly 
projec’n’  roun’.”  She  paused  just  long 
enough  to  bestow  a whack  upon  the  little 
darky  for  “chunkin’”  chips  at  the  dog. 


“Ain’  menny  munts  pass  ’fo’  dat  baby 
start  ter  walkin’,  en  den  we  had  et,  sho 
nuff.  Look  like  she  didn’  wanter  go  no- 
w’ere  but  out  yonner  in  de  frunchard, 
where  Ole  Miss’s  flow’rs  used  ter  wuz.  I 
nev’r  seed  sech  a chile  fur  flow’rs;  en 
lemme  tell  you  I tended  ’em  all  fum  erway 
back.  She  ain’  pull  ’em  like  nair  nuth’r 
wun  uv  ’em.  Now  Marse  Frank  uz  put- 
ty much  de  same  way  ’bout  ’em;  but  he 
nev’r  lef’  nuthin’  grow’n’  w’en  he  went 
’long,  but  ud  knock  down  ev’yt’ing  he 
could  get  es  hands  on;  en  menny’s  de 
time  I seen  Ole  Miss  box  es  jaws  ’bout  et, 
too,”  she  added,  shaking  silently  over  the 
far-away  picture.  “But  ’twarn’t  so  wid 
de*  baby.  Sum  flow’rs  she  wouldn’  tech 
ter  save  yer.  She’d  paddle  right  erlong 
by  de  pinks  en  de  jewrainyems  en  de 
’santhymums,  en  stan’  up  under  er  ole 
red  rose  bush  en  tek  wun  down.  En 
she’d  pick  et  open,  en  talk  en  talk  en  talk 
tell  hit  ud  ’mos’  run  me  crazy.  En  fus 
sing  you  know  yonner  she’d  go  er-paddl’n’ 
cl’ar  ’cross  de  yard,  en  git  er  ole  morain’- 
glory  en  talk  ter  hit.  Needn’  tell  me  dat 
chile  didn’  know  w’at  she  uz  erbout!  En 
nuthin’  wouldn’  pest’r  ’er  nuth’r.  I seen 
’er  tek  er  bumble-bee  outn  er  mornin’- 
glory  menny  er  time,  en  hold  em  up  tell 
he’d  fly  off.  ’Fear’d  dey’d  sting  ’er  ? No, 
sah.  Dey  know’d  ’er,  en  she  know'd 
dem.  You  kin  laugh,  en  I reck’n  hit’s 
hard  fur  city  folks  ter  b’lieve,  but  hit’s 
true.  En  de  hummin’-burds?  Lord! 
you’d  er  laughed  sho  nuff  ter  seen  ’em 
sorter  draw  back  outn  re’ch  uv  ’er  ban’s 
en  look  ’er  in  de  eye,  wid  deir  coats  er- 
shinin’  in  de  sun  like  er  June-bug’s  back. 
En  butt’rflies?  Dey’d  skip  roun’  ’er  all 
de  time,  en  ef  she  had  shooger  in  ’er 
han’s — which  she  had  mighty  of’n,  ’cause 
Ole  Miss  let  ’er  go  ter  de  shooger-dish 
’bout  when  she  wanted  ter— dey’d  set  on 
top  ’er  fingers,  en  jes  keep  outn  fum  be- 
twix’  ’em.  Nuthin’  would’n’  hu’t  dat 
chile.  No,  sah.  She  slip  off  one  day, 
w’en  I uz  er  sorter  nodd’n’  out  dere  und’r 
de  mulberry  by  de  kitchen,  en,  bless  yo’ 
soul!  w’en  I woke  up  she  uz  er-sett'n’ 
down  frunt  er  ole  Bull,  er-pilin’  sail’  on 
es  he’d,  en  Bull  uz  er-layin’  dere  wid  es 
years  pull  back,  er-lett’u’  ’er  do  ’bout  like 
she  please.  Bad?  Yes,  sah.  Ain’  but 
one  nigg’r  on  de  place  could  tie  up  dat 
dog,  en  he  wuz  ’way  off  yonner  in  de 
cott’n.  I tell  you  dere  uz  a time  den, 
’cause  Ole  Miss  had  dun  cum  out  on  de 
po’ch,  en  uz  er-care’inT  on  pow’ful.  Don’t 
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make  no  diffunce  w’ere  dat  baby  wuz,  Ole 
Miss  cum  erlong  putty  soon.  En  hit  took 
er  heap  er  talk’n’  ter  get  de  baby  back, 
’cause  ev’y  time  ennybody  went  dere, 
Bull  show’d  es  teef,  en  dat  uz  ernuff . But 
bime-by  she  git  up  en  cum  off  by  ’erse’f, 
en  ole  Bull  sorter  lay  es  he'd  down  on 
one  foot,  en  sweep  de  groun’  bellin’  ’em 
wid  es  tail,  axin’  ’er  es  plain  es  ’e  could 
talk  ter  cum  back.  I know’d  nuthin’ 
warn't  goin’  ter  hu’t  dat  chile. 

“Yes,  sah,  she  kep’  well  too,  ’cep’n’  wid 
’er  teef.  Dey  uz  mighty  hard  on  ’er  fum 
de  fus,  but  she  git  erlong  well  ernuff  tell 
dera  eye-teef  reddy  ter  cum.  You  see 
Miss  Carrie  uz  er  town  gal,  en  es  good  er 
hearted  ooman  es  ev’r  lived — I ain’  er- 
say’n’  nuth’n’  ergin  ’er— but  she  didn't 
know  nuth’n’  ’bout  de  Cass’l  babies;  en 
w’en  I brought  er  string  er  wood  ants,  jes 
same  es  Marse  Frank  cut  teef  wid,  ter 
hang  ’roun’  de  baby’s  neck,  she  laf  ’erse'f 
’mos’  ter  def,  en  sed  we  uz  ‘soopstishus 
nigg’rs,’  en  she  wouldn’  ’low  no  secli 
doin’s  wid  her  baby.  En  w’en  Mandy 
fetched  er  string  er  snail  shells,  w’ich  es 
mighty  good  deysevs,  she  laffed  ergin,  en 
give  ’er  er  silver  quarter;  but  she  wouldn’ 
let  ’em  go  on  de  baby  nuth’r.  Den  ole 
’Liza  cum  wun  day  wid  er  mole’s  foot,  en 
hit  couldn’  go  dere  nuth’r.  En  w’en  Ole 
Miss  wanted  er  rabbit  killed  en  hit’s  brains 
rubbed  on  de  baby’s  gums,  Lord ! but  sech 
cryin’  en  care'in’  on  you  nev’r  seed  sence 
you  uz  born’d. 

“ Well,  so  hit  went;  en  one  day  I seed 
Miss  Carrie  dancin’  de  baby  up  en  down 
’fo’  de  lookin’-glass,  en  dat  sett’l’  et.  I 
tole  Mandy  den  dere  uz  er-goin’  ter  be 
troubl’  sho.  Ain’  nuth'n’  hu’t  me  wuss 
’n  dat.  I’d  dun  hel’  in  tell  I couldn’  stan’ 
hit  no  long’r,  en  wun  day  I seed  Ole  Miss 
er-watch'n’  de  chile  w’en  she  tort  nobody 
uz  erroun’,  en  I seed  fum  ’er  face  she 
warn’t  satusfied.  Den  I sed,  look’n’  her 
fair  in  de  face,  ‘ Ole  Miss,  dere’s  sum'n’ 
wrong  wid  dis  heah  chile,  en  you  ouglitn’ 
ter  set  store  by  ’er  too  much.  ’ Bless  your 
soul!  you  orter  seen  ’er;  she  shuk  all 
ov’r,  en  ’er  face  tu’n  white. 

“ 4 Hush !’  she  said,  so  loud  hit  like  ter 
skeer'd  do  life  out  er  me.  En  den  she 
whispered,  ‘No!  no!  no!  dere’s  sum  mus- 
sy  lef  in  Hebb’n  yet,’  en  went  straight  ter 
’er  room.  Den  I know’d  she’d  dun  seen 
hit  too. 

“Well,  sah,  troubl’  cum  right  erlong. 
One  day  w’en  I had  been  ov’r  ter  de  Sim- 
kinses’  ter  see  my  tutber  gal  w’at ’d  mar- 
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ried  er  po’  sort  uv  er  nigg’r  ov’r  dere — en  ’e 
ain’  no  better  now  ’n  ’e  wuz  den — wud  cum 
dat  de  baby  uz  mighty  sick,  en  Ole  Miss 
hed  sont  de  kerridge  fur  me.  W’en  I got 
dere  I foun’  Miss  Carrie  settin’  in  ’er  room 
wid  de  baby  in  ’er  lap,  en  ’er  eyes  uz  sot 
in  er  hard  look.  4 Mammy,’  she  said,  jes 
es  cool  es  I’m  er-say'n’  hit  now, 4 my  baby 
es  goin’  ter  die.’  You  see,  hit  ud  dun  cum 
ter  ’er  at  las’  jes  like  hit  did  ter  me  at  fus. 
But  I made  b’lieve  she  uz  only  sorter 
skeered,  en  tuk  de  baby.  Hit  uz  er-bu’n- 
in’  up  wid  fev'r.  Lord!  Lord!  how  hit 
all  curas  back ! She  used  ter  lay  ’er  he’d 
down  on  my  shoulder  en  sleep  w’en  she 
wouldn’  sleep  no  uth'r  way;  en  w’en  I 
tuk  ’er  up,  she  jes  say,  loud  ernuff  ter 
heah,  ‘Mammy’;  en  I say,  ‘Yes,  honey, 
mammy  goin’  ter  stay  wid  yer.’  En  I 
lay  ’er  he’d  down  dere  on  my  should’r. 
Well,  sah,  sheuzersick’rchile’nlknow'd; 
en  w’en  I look’d  at  ’er,  I nev’r  seed  sech  a 
change.  Movin’  ’er  uz  too  much.  ’Peared 
ter  me  like  she  uz  alreddy  de’d,  en  I uz  er- 
lookin’  down  in  de  grave  at  ’er.  En  I 
b'lieve  ef  I hadn’t  laid  ’er  down  mighty 
quick,  she  would  er  died  right  dere.  En 
all  she  sed  uz  ‘Mammy.’  Lord!  I’ve 
hyard  dat  wurd  ev’r  sence — ‘ Mammy.’  ” 

The  old  woman  turned  to  the  fire  again, 
and  made  pretence  to  rearrange  the 
chunks,  while  her  daughter  bent  silently 
over  the  tray.  Presently  she  resumed: 

“Dem  wuz  hard  times.  You  see,  we 
ought’r  had  er  heap  we  couldn’  git.  Qui- 
nine uz  scyarce,  en  munny  couldn’  buy 
hit,  en  we  couldn’  bre’k  de  fev’r  enny 
uther  way.  En  ice  uz  scyarce  too.  Well, 
we  watched  en  tended,  tell  bime-by  de 
doct’r  tuk  Miss  Carrie  en  say  she  mus’ 
res’ ; en  by  dis  time  she  might  es  well  res’, 
’cause  de  baby  didn’  know  nobody,  en  we 
all  could  do  fer  ’er  heap  bett'r'n  hit’s  ma. 

So  Miss  Carrie  went  erlong  upstairs  ’mos’ 
de'd  ’erse’f,  en  I promis’  ’er  she  should  see 
de  baby  ’fo’  hit  die.  Well,  I watch’  all  dat 
night  en  nex’  day,  en  w'en  de  sun  went 
down  I see  er  new  look  on  ’er  face— a 
hard,  de’d  look — en  ’er  ban’s  were  col’  en 
stiff,  en  ’er  eyes  sot.  Den  I went  up  ter 
Miss  Carrie’s  room,  ’cause  I know’d  hit 
wuz  time,  but  I didn’  say  nuth’n’.  ‘I 
know,’  she  said.  4 Lem  me  see  my  baby 
wunst  mo’.’  En  all  I could  do  uz  ter  cry 
en  ter  he’p  ’er  down  stairs. 

“Well,  sah,  I wuz  ’stonislied  den,  sho 
nuff,  ter  see  how  she  tuk  hit.  I uz  er- 
hold’n’  ’er  on  my  arm  ter  keep  ’er  fum 
fall’n’,  ’cause  she  uz  mighty  sick  en  weak 
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like  ’erse’f.  She  didn’  cry  en  care’  on,  but 
jes  lif  ’er  face  up  ov’r  de  baby  en  say,  sof’ 
like,  ‘ Tek  ’er,  dear  Christ,  en  keep  ’er  tell 
I cum.’ 

‘“Cum  now,  honey,  ’ says  I,  * hit’s  ernuff , 
hit’s  ernuff.  He’ll  tek  kyar  uv  ’er;  don’t 
you  worry  ’bout  dat.’  En  so,  lean’n’  on 
me,  she  tu’ned  to  go.  But  she  ’ain’  tek 
many  steps  ’fo’  she  look  up  in  my  face  en 
say,  like  ’er  heart  uz  break'n’,  4 Mammy, 
lemme  tell  my  baby  good-night — lemme 
tell  ’er  good-night.’  En  I couldn’  er 
he’p'd  et  ter  save  my  life.  Hit  uz  jus’ 
dark  ernuff  fur  de  lamps,  en  wun  uz 
bu’nin’  low.  We  went  back,  en  she  ben’ 
down  dere  en  put  ’er  face  close  ter  de  baby, 
en  didn#  nair  wun  uv  ’em  move,  but  jes 
staid  dere  face  ter  face.  We  all  tried  ter 
look  tuth’r  way,  ’cause  hit  warn’t  right  ter 
watch  dem  two,  but  sumliow  I couldn’. 
En  so  at  las’  she  tuk  de  littl’  face  in  ’er 
ban’s  en  call’d  ’er  ‘Sweetheart.’  But 
dere  ain’  no  word  cum  back.  En  so  she 
said  ergin,sof’  like,  ‘Sweetheart’;  en  still 
no  word.  Den  she  sed — en  I heali  de 
wurds  er-moan’n’  in  dat  still  room  like  hit 
uz  yestiddy : ‘ Sweetheart,  mamma’s  cum 
ter  tell  you  good-night — good-night  en 
good-by.  You  es  goin’  up  ter  God,  my 
baby,  ter  Christ,  ter  sleep  in  es  arms,  not 
mine.  I’m  goin’  ter  miss  yer,  baby,  but 
yer  won’t  miss  me, for  He  es  tend’r — oh  yes, 
He  es  tend’r,  littl’  one;  en  papa  is  dere  ter 
meet  yer  too.  Don’t  you  git  erf  ear’d  u v de 
dark,  Sweetheart.  You  won’t  be  by  yo’- 
se’f.  Mammy  will  hoi’  wun  han’  tell 
Jesus  teks  de  yuther.  En  sum  day — oh 
God  1’  she  moan’d  out,  tu’nin’  ’er  he’d  er- 
way — ‘ sum  day,  darling,  I’m  goin’  ter  cum 
too.  Good-by!  good-by!  good-by!’  She 
kep’  on  er-sayin’  good-by,  sof  like,  tell  I 
couldn’  heali  et,  fur  she  dun  got  cl’ar  down 
wid  ’er  cheek  ergin  de  baby. 

“ Well,  sah,  de  proof  uz  dere.  Jes  den 
dat  chile  cum  back  to  hit’s  body  fur  de  fus 
time  in  fo’  days.  Hit’s  eyes  look  right 
up  a littl’  while,  en  den  hit  lif  hits  lips  jes 
er  littl’,  en  den  hits  ma  ben’  down  ergin  en 
tech  ’em.  She  lif  ’er  lips  dis  way  t’ree 
times,  en  all  de  wimmin  cry  out,  en  I 
shouted  too:  4 Hit’s  God’s  mussy ; let ’ergo 
now!  Hit’s  God’s  mussy;  let ’ergo!’  But 
she  warn’t  reddy  ter  go.  No,  sah;  she  look 
dis  way  en  dat  way  wid  dem  big  eyes  sot 
on  me,  en  she  lif  ’er  lips;  en  ’er  ma  cry 
out, 4 Kiss  ’er,  mammy,  kiss  ’er ; she  wants 
ter  tell  yer  good-by.’  En,  bless  yo’  soul  1 I 
down  on  my  knees  en  kiss  ’er,  en  den  ’er 
eyes  Bhet. 
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“En  Miss  Carrie, wid  er  smile  on  ’er 
face,  en  stan’in’  straight  en  strong,  lif  me 
up  en  lead  me  ter  de  do’,  for  I uz  all  broke 
down  en  er-cryin’  like  ev’body  else.  At 
de  do’  she  tu’n  ergin  en  say,  jes  es  sweet 
like  es  ev’r  she  talk  in  ’er  life:  ‘God  es 
good  ter  me.  We’re  goin’  ter  meet  ergin, 
Sweetheart;  you  will  sleep  in  mamma's 
arms  ergin,  but  not  ter-night,  not  ter- 
night.’  En  1 felt  ’er  sorter  tremble 
erginst  me. 

“ Well,  all  this  time  Ole  Miss  warn’t  no 
mann'r  account.  She'd  cum  in  de  room 
en  sit  dere  look’n’  at  dat  chile  ’en  fannin’ 
’er  slow  en  sof’,  en  w’en  de  doctor  cum 
she’d  look  at  him  ev’ytime  ’e  sed  enny- 
thing,  but  nev’r  so  much  es  op’n’  ’er  mouf. 
Dere  warn’t  no  sleep  in  ’er  eyes.  Menny 
er  time  she’d  cum  in  en  look  at  me  in  de 
night  er-settin’  dere,  en  den  at  de  baby,en 
go  out.  Bime-by  she'd  cum  ergin.  She 
look’d  like  ter  me  she  uz  er-warkin  in  ’er 
sleep  ’erse’f,  sorter  skeer'd  en  simple  like. 

I know’d  she  warn’t  herse’f  den.  But 
w’en  me  en  Miss  Carrie  uz  er-shak’n  dere 
in  de  do’,  ev’ything  change  iu  er  minit. 
You  orter  seen  Ole  Miss  den.  She'd  been 
er-sett’n’  dere,  wid  ’er  face  white  en  still, 
look’n’  at  de  baby,  en  now  she  riz  up  sudd’n 
like,  en  stood  wid  ’er  ha’r  streamin’  down 
on  ’er  should’rs,  en  she  es  straight  es  er 
Ingin,  en  ’er  eyes  er-blazin’. 

“ ‘ Go,’  she  said,  pointin’  ’er  long  finger 
at  me.  ‘Tek  dat  chile  ter  ’er  room,  en 
cum  back  heah.  ’ Her  voice  sung  out  cl’ar, 
en  cut  de  arr  like  er  bell  er-ringin’.  I 
know’d  ’er  den.  She  started  ter  wark  de 
room,en  I hyard  ’er  keep  er-sayin’,  ‘Fools! 
fools ! • fools !’  Miss  Carrie  give  ’er  one 
quick  look,  en  I hyard  her  say,  ‘ Po’  ole 
mamma!’  Den  I got ’er  upstairs  ergin. 

“W’en  I cum  back,  dere  wuz  Ole  Miss 
still  er-wark’n’  en  er-sayin’,  ‘ Fools  1 po’ 
weak  fools !’  ter  ’erse’f.  En  ev’v  wunst  ’n 
er  while  she'd  toss  up  ’er  ban’s  en  shake 
’er  he’d  en  sorter  trimble  all  over.  All 
er  sudd'n  she  shouted  out,  ‘ She  shall  not 
die!’  Wid  dat  she  warked  out  inter  de 
nex’  room  like  she  uz  done  gone  crazy 
sho  nuff.  I tell  yer  I uz  skeer’d  den, 
’cause  hit  did  look  ter  me  like  Ole  Miss 
might  give  out  en  drop  down  de’d;  so  I 
slipp’d  up  ter  de  do’  en  watch’d  ’er.  She 
went  er-stormin’  up  ter  de  closet  dere,  en 
took  down  de  big  Bible,  where  all  de  Cas- 
s’ls’  names  en  de  Wuthin’tons’  uz  writ,  en 
I see’d  ’er  spread  et  op’n  in  de  middle,  en 
fling  ’erse'f  down  on  ’er  knees  dere,  en 
lay  ’er  face  on  et.  En  dere  she  lay  en 
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sbuk  er  minit,  but  not  long.  She  lif  up 
one  ban’  at  las',  en  tu  n her  po1  oie  white 
face  to,  en  cried  out  loud,  wid  de  ulhr 
harrion  dc  page,  ‘Look,  my  God  l look! 
All  gone! — all!  all!  all!— all  but  dis  lit- 
tle one!  Husban\  fathY,  mudd'r,  briers, 
sist'rs,  sons — all ! — all  but  this  little  lam' ! 
Have  I cried  out  bcfiv ? Did  I rebel  ergiust 
yer?  One  at  Marnassus,  one  at  Malvun 
Hill,  one  at  Shiloli,  one  at  Gettusburg — 
fever  en  bullet,  shot  en  shell,  but  nev’r  er 
word,  O my  God  t One  by  one  they 
brought  ’em  home — *busban\  fatb'r,  en 
sons.  Hit  uz  thy  will.  These  ole  ban's 
closed  nev’r  er  eye.  Hit  uz  thy  will, 
voi  ufxvftr 


These  ears  ’ceiyed  no  las'  mess  urges.  Hit 
uz  thy  will.  I gave  them  inter  thy 
keop’n',  en  fur  dev  country,  w'en  de  call 
cum,  en  you  took  ’em.  1 gave  'em,  I say, 
eh  no  eye  serid  tie  tears  i n mine.  I knotvd 
hit  all  wen  dry  march'd  envoy,  ] wuz 
ready!  My  baby  hoy !—  dat  uz  de  barites', 
En  dey  tale  me  he  cried  out  k Mudder !’ 
w'en  he  fell.  O my  God!  my  Gadt  did 
you  heah  dai  cry  * I have.  hyard  el  ev’y 
day  sence.  En  uow  dis  chile,  his  chile,  1 
my  only  one!  Leave  ‘er  ter  my  ole  age» 

O my  God  * leave  me  dis  one.  I been  too 
proud  on  too  eoi\  but  I am  broken  now. 
Leave  my  baby !' 
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“ De  words  bu’nt  inter  me  like  fire.  I 
crep’  back  dere  en  set  down.  Nobody 
nev’r  seen  Ole  Miss  broke  down  befo’. 
She  uz  iron  all  ov’r,  en  hit  uz  jes  like  she 
sed.  Dey  brought  ole  marster  home  fus, 
en  den  de  young  ones,  tell  de  las’  cum; 
en  she  stood  by  en  saw  de  graves  fill’d  up, 
en  nobody  ev’r  know’d  et  ef  she  ev’r  shed 
er  tear.  She  wen’  down  on  ’er  knees,  en 
I hyard  ’er  hour  atter  hour  cryin’  out, 
‘Leave  me  dis  one!  leave  me  dis  one!’ 
En  hit  did  look  like  she  uz  er-prayin’ 
ergin  def,  for  de  baby  uz  col’  den,  en  er- 
gettin’  stiff.  Dere  warn’t  no  bref.  She 
uz  de’d  es  ever  I seen  ennybody. 

“Well,  sail,  I uz  dat  worn  out,  w’at 
wid  Ole  Miss  sayin’  de  same  t’ing  hour 
atter  hour  in  de  night,  en  my  bein’  up  so 
much,  I sorter  los’  myse’f.  Sum  folks 
sez  I uz  noddin’,  but  don’t  you  b’lieve  er 
word  er  hit.  All  uv  er  sudden  hit  look 
like  I cud  see  er  shinin’  angel  wid  de  baby 
in  es  arms,  en  Ole  Miss  er-holdin’  on  ter 
es  robes,  en  ’er  cryin’  out,  ‘ Leave  me  dis 
one!’  En  bime-by  de  angel  cum  back  en 
lay  de  baby  down  on  de  bed,  en  I uz 
erbout  ter  call  Ole  Miss,  w’en  sudd’nly  I 
hyard  de  Bible  slam,  bang!  en  Ole  Miss 
shout,  * She  will  live !’  Den  she  cum  er- 
stompin’  tru  de  do’,  wid  ’er  eyes  er-blazin’ 
en  ’er  face  shinin’  like  nobody  ev’r  seen 
hit  befo’,  en,  bless  yo’  soul ! jes  den  I 
hyard  a little  weak  voice  dere  er-sayin’, 
‘Mammy — mammy,’  en  I re’ch  out  ray 
han’.  De  chile  uz  warm.  ‘Yes,  yes,’  I 
shouted;  ‘ hit’s  His  work ! hit’s  His  work ! 
She  done  cum  back  fum  de  de’d.’  En  all 
de  wimmin,  hyarin’  de  noise,  cum  runnin’ 
in,  cryin’  out,  ‘ De  baby  es  de’d ! de  baby 
es  de’d !’  But  Ole  Miss,  er-stan’in’  straight 
ergin,  shouted  back : ‘ Hit’s  er  lie ; she  lives. 
Back  fum  de  bed,  en  give  ’er  air.  Back,  I 
say !’  En  dey  took  one  look  et  Ole  Miss, 
en  ’mos’  bre’k  deir  necks  gittin’  out  en 
down  de  steps.  En  erbout  dis  time  Miss 
Carrie  cum  down,  er-holdin’  on  de  walls 
en  do’s,  en  er-steddyin’  ’erse'f  bes’  she 
could.  She  cum  en  stood  dere  in  de  do’, 
white  es  er  ghos’,  but  sayin’  nuth’n’.  En 
Ole  Miss  wen’  up  en  put  ’er  arms  roun’ 
her,  en  tuk  ’er  ter  de  bed.  ‘ Now  you  c’n 
lay  down,’  she  sez,  ‘en  sleep.  De  baby 
went  up  yonner,  but  God  look  down  on 
us,  en  sont  er  angel  ter  fetch  ’er  back.’ 
En  Miss  Carrie  laid  down  en  tech  ’er  lips 
ter  de  baby’s.  * She’s  warm,  en  she  sleeps,  ’ 
she  whispered.  Den  she  sorter  settled 
down,  en  fus  sing  you  know  we  uz  er- rub- 
bin’  ’er,  truin’  ter  fetch  ’er  back  too,  'cause 
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she’d  dun  fainted,  en  staid  fainted  ’mos’ 
an  hour.” 

There  was  silence  a moment.  The 
scenes  so  vividly  painted  seemed  to  sur- 
vive in  my  imagination.  Suddenly  the 
old  woman  broke  in,  with  a low  chuckle, 
“Mandy,  you  rec’lec’  de  nex’  We’n'sday 
atter  dat  day  ?” 

“Yes,  marm.  Ain’  nobody  w’at  uz 
dere  furgot  et.”  The  old  woman  rose  up 
from  the  fire  she  had  been  punching 
again. 

“Well,  sah,”  she  continued,  “sech  do- 
in’s  nev’r  uz  see’d  on  de  plantation  sence 
my  day.  Ole  Miss  sed  de  Lord  hed  dun 
show’d  ’ermussy,  en  ev’ybody  mus’haveer 
hol’day.  Choosdy  de  oberseer  pick’d  out 
’leven  fat  hogs  en  fo’  yearlines,  en  started 
de  barbecue  ’long  ’bout  dark.  En  while 
dey  uz  er-cookin’  de  vi’tu’ls,  de  nigg’rs  uz 
er  dancin’  en  er  sing’n’.  Look  ter  me  like 
I nev’r  seen  nigg’rs  dance  en  sing  like  dat 
befo’.  Blind  Billy  uz  dere  wid  es  fiddle, 
en  Mike  Slow  wid  de  bones,  en  Tom  Pee- 
ples wid  es  banjo.  Ole  Miss  let  ’em  have 
er  littl’  whiskey,  en  hit  uz  ‘swing  your 
comders,’  en  ‘han’s  all  roun’,’  en  ‘sha- 
shay’  cross,’  tell  mighty  nigh  day.  I do 
b’lieve  Unc’  Tom — Tom  wuz  de  kerridge 
driver— uz  de  highes’  stepper  dere ! Ain’ 
nobody  love  dat  baby  bett’r  ’n  Unc’  Tom. 
Ev’y  mornin’  ’mos’  befo’  de  sun  uz  up 
good,  he’d  hetch  up  de  horses,  en  wid  me 
er  sett’n’  back  in  dere  like  er  fine  lady  en 
de  baby  er  sett’n’  by  me,  he’d  drive  all 
ov’r  ev’y  where,  en  w’en  we  git  back  she’d 
sleep,  en  Unc’  Tom  ud  tele  ’er  jes  es  ten- 
d’rly  es  ennybody,  en  car’  ’er  in  de  house 
w’ile  I hoi’  de  hosses.  En  w’en  she  uz  so 
bad  off,  he’d  cum  ev’y  mornin’  ter  de 
po’ch  en  look  at  we  alls  en  shake  es  hed 
en  go  off.  Dat  night  er  big  load  uz  off 
Unc’  Tom,  en  ’e  uz  er-jumpin’  roun’  cut- 
tin’  de  short  dog  good  es  de  bes’,  en  makin* 
b’lieve  he  uz  goin’  ter  kiss  sumbody. 

“Sho  nuff  de  next  day  de  crops  wuzn’t 
wurk’d.  De  mules  lay  dey  he’ds  ov’r  de 
fence  en  holler’d  ter  de  cows,  like  dey  uz 
er-askin’  w’at  uz  de  matt’r,  ’cause  dey 
know'd  ’t warn’t  Sunday,  en  de  cows  hol- 
lered back  en  say  dey  dun  know.  Erbout 
dinn’r-time,  do',  ev’yt’ing  uz  reddy  down 
dere  by  de  spring,  en  de  horn  blow’d. 
Lord ! Lord ! how  dem  nigg’rs  did  eat  en 
eat!  Look  ter  me  like  sum  er  ’em  would 
kill  deysevs.  Hog  meat,  biscuits  fum  de 
kitch'n,  buttermick,  chick’n,  gingerbread, 
en  corn  beer  uz  es  thick  es  cotton  in  de 
patch,  en  hit  were  er  hol’day  sho  nuff. 
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“Well,  sah,  right  den  en  dere  I seed 
sum’n’  w’at  ’stonish  me.  Heah  cum  er- 
longer  soger,  en  wark  right  up  to  de  house, 
en  w’en  Ole  Miss  cum  out  on  de  po’ch  hit 
would  er  made  yer  cry  ter  seen  ’em.  He 
uz  wellnigh  barefooted,  en  his  clo’es  uz 
rags.  He  uz  dat  white  too  dat  you’d  er 
said  he  uz  er  clayeat’r,  en  es  ’e  stood  dere 
’e  put  es  han’  on  de  rail  ter  steddy  hissef. 
He  warn’t  no  bad-look’n’  man  nuther,  jus’ 
’bout  yo’  size  en  buil’,  en  de  same  forehead 
en  curly  hair,  en  er  way  er  hold’n’  up  es 
he’d  made  me  think  ’bout  ’im  fus  time  I 
laid  eyes  on  yer. 

“ ‘Madum,’  he  said,  sof’  like,  er-tak’n’ 
off  es  hat,  4 1 am  er-makin’  my  way  back 
ter  New  Orlyans,  en  am  mighty  nigh 
starv’d  fur  de  want  uv  sum’n’  ter  eat.  I 
raus’  ask  yer  ter  he’p  me,  en  tek  de  chances 
er  gitting  paid  w’en  de  war  is  ov’r,  ’cause 
I ain’  got  no  munny  now.’  Dat  uz  w’at 
’e  said,  en  bless  yo’  soul ! ’e  sed  hit  like  ’e 
uz  fresh  from  er  ballroom,  instid  uv  de 
hospit’l  which  ’e  wuz,  wid  es  arm  gone,  en 
so  weak  ’e  couldn’  stan’  steddy.  But  you 
oughter  seen  Ole  Miss.  She  stretch  out 
’er  arm  en  draws  ’im  up  ter  ’er  like  ’e  wuz 
’er  son,  er-sayin’, 4 God  dun  sont  you  hyah, 
my  boy.  I sees  hit  now.  You  is  my 
gues’,  God-sent.’  Den  she  took  ’im  in  de 
house,  en  made  ’im  set  down  by  de  big 
table,  en  de  fus  sing  she  did  uz  ter  sen’ 
me  down  in  de  cellar  ter  git  er  bottle  er 
wine.  Dere  wuz’n  but  five  lef’,  ’cause  she 
done  car’d  de  balunce  ter  Macon  fur  de 
sick  sogers  long  ergo.  Dey  say  hit  uz 
made  de  year  de  stars  fell,  mighty  nigh 
’bout  forty  years  befo’.  Well,  sah,  she 
po’d  out  sum  fur  dat  boy,  en  he  didn’  look 
like  nuthi’n’  but  er  boy,  en  ’e  stood  up 
lean’n’  ’g’inst  de  table  en  drink  ter  es 
country,  ’e  ses,  en  es  country’s  wimmin, 
jes  like  ’e  wuz  at  er  party.  But  she  made 
’im  set  down,  en  fetch’d  ’im  sum  dinn’r 
wid  ’er  own  han’s.  En  w’en  she  got  dun 
dere  uz  ernuff  fur  ennybody.  Well,  sah, 
de  po’  man  took  sum  barbecue  on  es  fork 
en  lif’  et  up  two  times  ter  es  mouf,  en  den 
put  et  back  wid  es  han’  er-shak’n\  en  w'en 
Ole  Miss  ax  ’im  w’at  de  matter,  he  cov’r 
es  face  wid  es  han’  en  shake  all  ov’r,  er- 
sayin’  ’e  dat  hungry  ’e  couldn’  eat:  dat  ’e 
hed  been  tu’ned  fum  do’  ter  do’  tell  he 
uz  ’mos’  reddy  ter  give  et  up.  But  bime- 
by  ’e  get  so  ’e  c’n  eat,  en  den  Ole  Miss  tek 
’im  upstairs  en  give  ’im  er  room  en  sum  uv 
Marse  Frank’s  clo’es,  en  er  p’ar  boots  en 
er  nice  cap.  She  look  at  dat  cap  er  loug 
time,  en  kiss  hit,  ’cause  hit  uz  de  cap  'e 
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had  on  w’en  he  uz  kilt.  But  she  put  et 
on  de  soger’s  he’d  herse’f,  en  give  ’im  sum 
munny  too,  en  sont  down  ter  de  pasture 
en  ketch  Marse  Frank’s  hoss,  which  wuz 
Beauregard,  en  put  Marse  Frank’s  saddle 
on  em  too,  ’cause  de  gemman  say  ’e  ’bliged 
ter  go  on.  W’en  ’e  cum  down,  you 
wouldn’t  er  know’d  ’im.  He  wuz  like  er 
new  man,  but  mighty  weak.  When  he 
kiss  Ole  Miss  han’  he  lef’  es  tears  dere. 

But  Ole  Miss,  wid  ’er  han’  on  es  shoul- 
der, ses,  4 In  God’s  name  I bid  you  fare- 
well.’ En  ’e  sed  ef  de  pra’rs  uv  er 
wife  en  mudd’r  en  hisself,  en  de  love 
uv  er  baby  boy,  uz  good,  she’d  git  ’er 
pay.  But  Ole  Miss  dun  up  en  say  de 
Lord  dun  settl’  wid  ’er  alreddy,  en  I 
know’d  w’at  she  wuz  er-tarkin’  erbout. 
Den  ’e  ride  off,  en  out  yonner  he  tu’n 
en  take  off  es  cap  fur  de  las’  time.  He 
wuz  ter  write  back  ef  ’e  got  dere  safe,  but 
nobody  ain’  hyard  fum  im,  en  ev’ybody 
sed  ’e  mug’  er  died  erlong  de  way.  But 
he  didn’.” 

“ And  what  became  of  the  family  ?” 

44  Well,  sah,  de  war  cumm’d  down  hyah, 
en  dey  refugeed  erway  off  yander  ter  fus 
one  place  en  den  ernuther.  En  de  house 
got  bu’nt,  en  all  de  stock  uz  run  off.  Den 
Ole  Miss  died  sumw’ere,  en  uz  sont  back 
hyah,  en  Miss  Carrie  went  back  ter  ’er 
folks,  dey  say;  en  all  uv  ’em  uz  dun  got 
so  po’  dey  couldn’  do  nuth’n’  fer  we  all. 
One  day  Miss  Carrie  sont  me  er  letter  ter 
say  I mus’n’  let  Ole  Miss’  grave  get  los’, 
en  I ’ain’t.  Fus  I sot  up  a board  out  dere 
on  de  bury’n’-groun’ ; en  den  I scrape  er 
little  munny  fum  de  tuckies  en  gyard’n 
en  er  cotton  patch,  en  had  er  man  ter  put 
down  dat  slab.” 

44  It  must  have  taken  considerable.” 

44  Hit  did;  but  not  so  much  es  ef  I 
hadn’  ter  had  de  stone  alreddy.”  She 
shifted  herself  uneasily  in  her  chair,  and 
looked  down  as  she  explained.  4 4 You  see, 

Ole  Cun’l  Bill  Cass’l  uz  buried  up  yonner 
too,  wid  er  fine  slab  ov’r  him,  en  ’e  uz  de 
meanes’  white  man  you  ever  see’d  w'en  ’e 
uz  livin’,  so  I thought  Ole  Miss  bett’r  have 
dat  stone  en  let  ’im  do  ’tliout  fer  er  while ; 
en  we  jes  tu’ned  hit  ov’r  en  did  de  cuttin’ 
en  polishin’  on  tutli’r  side.  But  hit  ain’ 
fix  jes  right.  None  uv  us  couldn’  'call 
de  time  w’en  she  uz  born’d  zactly,  or  w’en 
she  died,  en  Miss  Carrie  dun  gone  off  ergin 
ter  er  new  place.  I know’d  she  uz  born’d 
uv  er  Sunday,  en  died  uv  er  Sunday,  but 
hit’s  er  long  time  ergo.  So  I jus’  tole  ’em 

ter  put  4 Ole  Miss’  on  et.  En  I ses  ter 
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ui'yseT,  fit  Miss  >vv  vV  get  Iju^k  hyah,  li  iss«yff  e»  do  loti  u v or  bkby  boy,  u/  good, 

esshe  WilfeT  *he  Uve,  on  we  at}  dviu  gone,  shfc'd  gU  paid /'  Wid  d&t  de  yootig  gem- 
g*euf  tor  be  no  freubf  Pir  find  de  mat*  )iV  off  Ins  1 u*i  on  sav.  * I>e  jira’rs  uv 
Rdt^i|b'e^'CrU^  ba#lC  She  died  or  faUiVvn  tie  lftve;  nv  do  baby 

putty  «4wr  aii*f  4*£  'ptf*  tffMPH  $t  or  boy, has  be$n  ‘V 

uucX  tVuihm  f 'u,  iu  Baffin  County.  Bill  ‘ ih*y  tbie  ioe  den  dat.BwfcoUieari  bad 
ife btfhy  asJTiy  bless  yo  soul*  en  /*?<•  eom  been  ort  ter  -whool  nil  >t  life  inoC.  on 
toko  da t baby  i>t>y  fum  erwav Oof  yown^r  d^  fuA  tkne  she  wfe'ftt  op  yotmer  ier  de 
in  New  Orlyao*.  It  scrtrerus  how  pnors.  Ifargiunv  Springs  dey'd  iiift  on  - dal  u?. 
wnkbtit.  I \tt  u"  b 3'^^  ^^3?"  wnuiff  ^if^i  wdy  could  dr  a««d  d^y  w 

T>mU  e r y er  ergofw'en  ail  vr  .suotl’n  er  cut  oni  one  t^niuiber.  I^y  es  erK^ifjo 
fine  young  genmian  en  er  young  lady  /tiCnf ba£j£$j$m  dby  i^vlnifl*  up  de  al<i  liocnfe 
dash  op  on  boi^ebaok  ei\  stop  right  tlehe  erginybut  hit  #11  won’*.  ifcfetfY.VtoBg  terde 
w^ivi  ynu  os  er-satf  0\ . .Ite  mlttjfc  J lodk  Csp^ls  erjrirf-?^  The  old  woman  laughed 
in  deif  I by^pd  ^um'jtr'  ^iy ^^1140’ ter  sdfUy.  "‘  No,  st*h:  Mammy'  owns  er 
me  cerway  back  yonuer,  '«n  evr' Ttliing^orler  humlml  en  fifty  uv  tie  \k%  Im*'  hyab,  en 
swim.  &*t  n *hi  she  up  vi*  ik$$t  ‘ Aunty,  km  hk\s  bni  bore  ecV  #mce  do  day  do  babies 
ymr  iell  me  w ore  clo  Cass'l  -place  £sf  I . ctun  back/*’ 
bit  m . on ^biiMGetd  byar^ 
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er  p^»'I  dun  yuwi  twefe!.  Sweatbfeaetf  ; j&* rim  tbe way-^Ule iaJef  When  I bade 
r^w*efbea?f  ■ ,1  secL  wulde toar&  oro-Mmnm\  the  houu-iy  son'll  good-hy,  and  strode  out: 
'‘Sw^iheurt:'  to  the  rnihmd.  1 psi^ed-  ciiteo  more  the 

**.  v Yca/  4tc  .^ni  ...on  de:i.  i gather'd  *r  oKI  hnoigl-groondf  ^ow  iniumi  wiib  >a  uew 
rou  p * de  Oe  tears  m e,r  sixtn‘in  \ irviei'e.KL  - The:  Ult  LOiti  hardle^  low^Htxjg 

en  ib&v  " Th us  mus1  ije  .m&odnyC'.  Iheir  ijmb$  growing 

ahe  ^fowett,  ” tb^t  po1  mamma  used  ter  talk  atmigbl  Up,  ^tofid  an  moti^nl^is:  in  the 
bo  jrriuoli . erhoxi t . " En  ?ijbe  down  evehing  calm  There  is 

dere'eix  I bad'  er  in  Horn  obi.  unvjs  -wnust  not  in  h alure  a.-more.  j>lacid  tree.  B never 
mo'.  Den  s:hfe  I&f  littU  sayv  pin  tin*  to<${#  it5  ur*ns  in  Oie  hiwxe,  fj-or  is  iashed 
terdegem'man, 4 No:w.d/;»es>  yer  Ic.uoty  'A/tu  C by  the  siorm.  Tlie  oak  -is  often  worked 
I tuk  one  h>?k  at  'im,  on  hti  «rom  ter  mio  rage,  but  m*  L«>mkin.iy  -be^ds  its  fai^ 
like  '$  dun  corn  ■ 'icvr$fe^  T ty ^rei^riel^oly:  ies«eio,i:j^e  to 

All  uy  er ^uddn  ¥ Ap  fell k ki|wwb>r and  itk but  twins 
’member  do  pd; ;^oger  rode  ole  Xifeau-  kle  peacefully.  //So  sb>o4  they  then?  in 
regard  erw«y  f '‘Yes,  ^ah/  M-&  I>  ^ jus"  tlietr  «lili  And  uod^r 

like  hit  ill  muddy-  '..Pe  ia*C  *:n\g  fe  said  the*!)  xiosilod  tlie  grave  with  its  svavple 
wax,  fit  de  pra're  uv  er' 'wife  oji  nuidd>  en  .legend;  r?  Old  Atiss  *' 


THE  GRAND  TOUR— THREE  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO. 

BY  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE. 


THE  Western  world  is  but  gradually  of  both  anthropology  and  history.  The 
realizing  the  riches  of  the  East — the  British  Association,  having  been  applied 
true  riches  of  the  East— those  which  en-  to,  made  a small  grant  toward  the  ex- 
rich the  mind  and  imagination,  and  be-  penses  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  I 
come  part  of  a man's  mental  being,  and  agreed  to  do  what  was  practicable  in  the 
which  he  carries  with  him  for  richer  for  course  of  a season’s  study  last  year  in 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health.  How  Egypt. 

few  educated  persons  realize  that  there  is  Armed,  therefore,  with  a stock  of  pho- 
a whole  picture  gallery  of  the  ancient  tographic  plates,  and  with  the  far  more  es- 
world,  as  old  as  the  Exodus,  still  to  be  sential  stock  of  paper  for  making  moulds 
seen  on  the  walls  of  Thebes!  or  let  me  or  4 'squeezes” from  the  stone,  I began  work 
more  precisely  ask  of  many  of  my  readers  on  the  temples  of  Thebes.  In  most  cases 
who  have  been  up  the  Nile  and  “done”  the  sculptured  surface  has  lost  all  trace 


the  ancient  Egyptians  (and  been  done  by 
the  modern  Egyptians) : Pray  did  you 
visit  the  King  of  the  Amorites  ? Did  you 
admire  the  Philistines  ? What  did  you 
think  of  the  Hittites  ? Or  have  you  only 
a general  sense  of  having  been  shaken  on 
donkeys,  and  baked  in  the  sun,  and  con- 
fused by  interminable  glaring  walls  cov- 
ered with  heterogeneous  figures  ? I fear 
this  last  is  your  case. 

Yet  there  stand  oif  those  gray  walls  the 
effigies  of  conquered  kings  and  warriors 
of  renown.  There  may  you  see  the  rages 
of  mighty  battles,  the  prancing  horses, 
and  the  bounding  chariots,  a multitude  of 
slain,  and  the  humbled  captives,  bitter  of 
soul.  There  they  have  stood  bleaching 
since  the  days  when  Egypt  conquered  the 
fresh  world,  as  yet  unwelded  by  any  pow- 
er, and  passed  into  its  dim  homes  of  dis* 
tant  fables — when  as  yet  there  had  not 
arisen  the  nations  that  lived  on  into  what 
we  call  history.  To  walk  around  Thebes 
with  open  eyes  is  to  make  the  grand  tour 
of  the  ancient  world ; to  see,  to  know,  all 
the  many  peoples  that  lived  from  central 
Asia  to  Greece,  and  from  the  shores  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Syrian 
deserts. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made— not- 
ably by  Rosellini  and  Lepsius— to  repro- 
duce some  of  these  priceless  monuments, 
but  no  draughtsman,  often  working  in 
uneasy  postures  and  unfavoring  lights, 
could  copy  them  with  satisfactory  exact- 
ness. The  differences  between  the  draw- 
ings themselves  were  sufficient  reason  for 
distrusting  any  process  of  transcription, 
and  it  was  generally  felt  by  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute  (of  London)  that  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  making 
some  authentic  copies  of  these  remains,  by 
photography,  for  the  benefit  of  students 
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of  its  coloring,  and  it  may  then  be  wash- 
ed and  soaked  without  any  harm.  First 
drenching  it  with  water,  a sheet  of  soaked 
paper  is  then  laid  on  it,  and  worked  into 
the  hollows  by  the  fingers;  next,  this  is 
beaten  with  a brush  until  it  is  thorough- 
ly pulped  into  all  the  carvings,  and  even 
into  the  very  grain  of  the  stone  itself. 
Every  line  and  chip  and  flaw  must  re- 
ceive the  paper  as  closely  as  a coat  of 
paint;  then,  after  any  broken  parts  of  the 
sheet  have  had  extra  pieces  beaten  on 
over  them,  another  sheet  is  laid  on  and 
beaten  until  the  two  seem  like  one  layer 
of  pulp.  In  a couple  of  hours  or  so  this 
will  be  dry;  and  the  sheets,  light  and  un- 
changeable, except  by  wet  or  heavy  press- 
ure, may  be  packed  up  and  carried  in 
parcels  without  any  damage.  In  many 
cases  the  great  battle  scenes  or  rows  of 
captives  cover  whole  walls  up  to  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  Here  it 
wacs  needful  to  hang  a rope-ladder  over 
the  wall  from  the  top,  and  enjoining  my 
Arab  above  to  stand  steady  on  the  end  of 
it,  and  not  to  let  go  on  any  account  what- 
ever, I then  scaled  up,  gripping  the  long 
brush,  with  the  paper  wound  round  it,  be- 
tween my  teeth.  Hitching  an  elbow  in 
over  a step  to  keep  myself  up,  I uurolled 
the  paper,  and  brushing  over  the  stone 
with  the  wet  brush,  spread  the  sheet  out, 
and  beat  it  on.  In  other  cases  a high 
stack  of  boxes  served  for  steps,  and  con- 
tained my  collections  afterward.  On 
reaching  England,  the  paper  impressions 
were  soaked  with  wax  upon  a stove  plate, 
and  were  thus  brought  into  a state  for 
making  any  number  of  plaster  casts. 
From  a set  of  casts  the  photographs  were 
at  last  taken,  far  better  and  more  easily 
than  if  taken  direct  from  the  stone;  the 
lighting  can  be  precisely  arranged,  so  as 
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skinned  and  sometimes  Watered 
horUierner  from  or  Asi» 

Minor;  t^xe west- 
ern itian  Algiers 

with  a l^tig  plnitHi  tyess  of  hair 
banging  down  Uhy  £i*ie  of  his 
head;  tha  black  -doitibern  race, 
not  negro*  but  $f  th & high  type 
of  sohth  Aby^itnav  etc. ; . 

and  the  red  ;or  native 

;vrn^er  feld  item  * 
seJ  re*  distinct  frmfc  the  rest  of 
toairkiudv^aVi  Wbn  indeed  were 
jf&r  di tfereht  ;frorO  hhy  of  tbe 

Tb&&& 

.^)nbjjg^^B£ST  lh** 

tirdmpWipm  ’ 

ed  by  successive  ^\lccxom  of  Un 
plate  for  good  pbot^>grat»hs  to 
be  taken  c tuil  lor  tbo^e  deep  ip 
n*?k  -lie  w n cham  hers,  lib  ml  reds  of 
.fast .'from  tilth  outer  light,  nia^ 
rjesimti  is  needed  The  p*>w‘r\ 
dcml  meted  is  Mated  with  an 
to  give  the  right  extent  and  direction  of  equal  amodht  of  chlorate  of  .potash  ;§'  the 
shadow,  and  the  scale  can  be  made  mu*  cam.em.  ‘is  adjust*  <i : the  plate  is  put  in 
form.  This  first  complete set  of  easts,  af-  and  left  e^o^d.;  ami  ihep.  lighting  the 
ter  exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington  . paper,  no  which  the  powder  Jfes  a;  single 
Museum/ will  be  preserve)  iiv  the  British  flash/  bright  ;'\as.  £ ••$  briny  day,  and  * 
Museum,  and  prints  of  the  photographs  dull,  heavy  ihv*d  that  rrimid^  through 
from them  may  he  had  :*ul  cost  price. ^ the  long  Veil  that  the  work  is 

am  mm$  -g  *t 
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which  heVuled 


races  ewer 
chiefs,  with  their  foltnb^tes  hearing  hags 
of  gold-dust  ami  ^fferiu gs  ; #s 

tribute : boats  with  pegroe*  - tm/ 

thept;  h^r#  of  cattle  decorated  with 
hands^p^bbabiy^ ^ of  metal— on  the  end? 
of  Jh^ir  .hwH^  ; abd  a’gre^t  Quet^n  in  a 
ch&not  by  two  pibbal  d ha  1 Is  f like 

>nodhrp  sAhy^hviun  breed),  with  (be 
statu  umbt^Ila  over  her  head !.♦  In  anoth- 
er t6h\l>  'iii  A;Ki‘ 

fair-  Kkiifoed,  blue  - eyed  merp  from 
north.  K he  w here  an*  seen  the  ehivfe  of 
Phoenicia  and  vUht-r  countries  *>HW,ng 
lieifhe^.VAse^  chariots,  etc. 
era!  of  Uy>  h'mib&t;.  ATwe  is  the  Rgyp>‘: 
'tian^^uthina-^r'  of  -fcihn/ilngy : fcfe  light- 

* Apply  V ^tyBpWnliig  .i&.gfcT 
Rvtrfufcy,  fonf.':  Th*  of  prtiinyg ;&/ 

.2*  ?<f  i^'ir  ehiHh/hr  hV.  ft )i) Jw  ike 
mtokui-fttw.  4iej?m  pu*t  tip*:  ' - *'-V^'yyl: ' ‘ ' 

t Ttvii^b  uf  tKii,  Ht  .,KuvncV  'SluinWi'"lb^fev. 
XVliJuj  -dwa-w  • ; .'  b '^S-X.  f':^'.yv 

| Totid^f  t./’Mc.rei\(>nkk-  Seh 
III,  «t  TbeUfc^ 


CMi«r  top  rvr*  Artn  T^ro  mek. 


done,  and  looking  round  in  iltr  Mark  Notwithstanding  Un?  mee  after  race 

ness,  a faint  patch  olfyelkiw  :whpre  Ihitfc  has  been  poured  into  the  e<iu«try-~ 

the  candle  .tee  is.  Some  of  these  «♦««■-  >hc  Hyksm;  the  Ethk>puiif&,  ! he  vayjftuk 
uesium-ligbi  photographs  ore  aniailg  the  slave  ibe  Otyek 

most  suoocssfu)  and  Roman  infusion.  and  tin?  great  Arab 

The  Egyptians  themselves,  in  the,  earft-  t»ourge--5t  will  surprise  any  yiie  who 


Ibe  Ji^rj-jrtians1  iheniselves,  m the  earu-  tfcourge— u wi,U  surprise  any  one.  who  is 
est  linusstbat  vt'etuotrof,  wtu-e  ofa  niixeii  famiiiar  ivith  the  <.<j>3  types  to  .see  how 
type.  The  dominant  race  had  small  uqui-  constantly  they  may  bo  met  tv  UK  in'  the 
line  noses,  well  formed  chins,  uud  fine  streets  ajid' Vilhtges.  The  women  show 
foreheads,  while  the  lower  race  had  long  them  inure  ohm  than  the  uieu.'just  as  in. 


ryusTA  fmuini.Nsa) 


snooty  noses;  firognalhous  mouths;  amt  the  early  srulptupe?  the  lower,  «nouty 
reti'eating-  foreheads.  It  is  seldom  that  typo  is  more  often  yyhn  ip  twhien  than 
either  raxie  is  soeii  without  wnH1  inixture  in  men  May  it  toe  true  lh»f  female 
of  the  .other : the  Mending  itppvurt  t»r  imvt?  i'.iuv  ism  reverls  mere  often  to  tat  anet'S- 
hegoti  lung  befure  the  earliest  uuMiunifuls  tress  and  male  slavism  ir<  an  ancestor  ( 
that  we  have  which  are  of  the  fourth  or  is  u woman  more  vndueueed  bv  cli- 
dynaHtyy.tVtpugli  itwaa  otit  4 rake  of  Pu-  ihaiio  i|ip)  a mho  by  rave  f - y:  i 

lire  fusion  until  fair  later  I im vs.  The  Tip*  vw*g in  of  Egyptian  riviiiwjtttiu -h:»[ 
instance  we  hare  here  fit  Khofu aulth,'*!  jmdtletu  hf  long  ftUtpliijgv’ikudvhhyfb^.' 
a son  of  Kjtig  Khwftt  (or  Chcopsi,  wjJj  winch  throws  light,  upon  it  is-  welcome, 
show  that  even  in  that  wu-ly  time  there  1 f auy  clew  paii  he  {nmol  'to  the  Murrip  o{ 
was  some  intitule  of  the  roared  type  the  I'uee.  we.lnr  •;  m.nJe  u>tcp ’to vrard  tint 
iu  the . riiy'aJ  jfnmUy,  though  they  vre.re  Mid.  ThuC  tlift  Egypthin*  are.  a 'it  til  i hu 
lUHOly  iitih*  high  race.  A.  motst  iuter-idj  fair  myrelUm  stocktl  wf  the  re:d  of  North 
estibg-  fhhili  at  -fi wok-'-e- «pve\  aluk  1 Hit-  A f riuii.  nor  pf  tip?  bush y-.toetirdcd  Bend  tea 
stroyWl  by  the  Arabs  for  slone -showed  of  Syria.,  nor  of -flic  «ri**d  jv  -hrere.1  sregro 
a man  nf  the  low,  shoutv  type  and  his  I et?.-. : ik" , r . Jx/;* r ■ ebev : s h sgi _« v.- 

w ills  rtf  tip*  high  race,  she  bfciug  to,  tlpjafe  t?  petty  Ruta,  largo 

royal  aoMH.  while  he  had  not  that  dm-  and  important  rw-y  mot-  it iiUhd-.tt^.igyppS; 
unction  Most  curiously,  in  the  ■ sen  no  claims  to  sh.-w.  ffi>  bmi:  ■ ■■•«'•.  - ;.i  *?»»<  £i«wJ 
where  they  sat  aide  by  side,  he  hud  the  Sea,  abmo  in-  .south* rh  gfcrl,  eaHed  hr  the 
high  type  given  to  lv»s  fetuttires'.  ill  order  Egyptians  Phn,  tjk*r« existed  u Acijtriifc#* . 
not  to  contrast  unpleasantly  with  his 
wife,  w|i lie  where  he  'wps  phvrikt  alotie 
he  appeared  as  a yepj'  iii^ttrtrdociking  h*y 
* Tomb  at  Gi*eli,  east  of  tile  Great  IVOttiiid. 


tho  wonder  of  the  traveller,  it  mi  this 
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times,  vve 
read  that  '-the  nobility  of 
tbe  divioelaiid, going  at  tho 
head  of  their  tributea/  'canie 
to  Kdpto& ; 'u  they  auebox* 
m peace,  with  M*  praduete 
they  carried  * va  nd ' 4 brought 
their  tribute  like  maryeU, 
their  tKjhdi ly..  ador ing  liiy 
ruc,c,  ^hKdIhig'  liie  giviimd., 
-typoetna't^tf  mevf>^ 

liantesteu Pit. 4 • ^ .;••  r$v. 

3?jiC;4Uj^h  - Egvp' 

iiaii both  rib  tfcb  fear Jy 
and  later  times,  bore 
siderable  reaem blaiictt . io 
this  people  of  Pun^^l^i 
instance,  in  the  familiar  figures  of  &&?i  h' 
5000  years  ago  aiid  Seli  ll.  ; and  not  only  m the  fine  :lyj*C'; 
$.  The  people  but  also  in  heavier  features,  such  ihose 
> of  theni  of  of  Khu hi klUif,  which  may  well  be  com- 
:ipear?mee,  and  with  She  first  man  of  Pun  above  the 

uded  iii  a pc-  xdtief,  When  we  consider  the  close  re- 
s’. Their  land  semblance  of  these  two  mi  races. and  lioW 
PS*  they  them-  totally  the  treatment  accord- 

: of  mankind.^  edhyibe  Egyptians  to  the  Pun  lies  from 

‘ chief  of  a f{,UTjs  pafvrufc  • translated  ia  Record s of  the 

bK^u'rcl  v w r/^/r  *«j.4;st 


TH-U1KNNC 


DP  ^or.TH  Af»UCA 


UASKW— U'fiMX  UN* 


wmem 

jS  'r:  , 
?2pXjmib 

?wM 

mu 

mMbVI 

AMOIUTKSs 


every  sbe  illustrated  iu  ou?  tiau-'  aipprilati^riv'As  lias  been  guppo&ed, 

present  limits,  bat  the  resemblance  b<^  ' : 

tween  the-'  second  'Pun it.*  man  tdxivtt  the  to  their  emuplexioji,  or  whetliO*  it.  may 
chief  and  this  PniUtn  will  nufflc*  i *U‘a  w not;  he  a niitiver'  name  slightly  altered, 
the  likelnicss  l>et ween  them.  But  with . in  •their- • ^3 

weix?  these  PuU*ta  ? That  they  belong  to  towns  »>f  Thmme,  Then  vco>c  and  Thejrra- 
the  Mediterranean  is  mrt^m  from  the  in-  dtfc$^v-:*mimcs  which  stmh^y  i^al!  the 
scriptings;  that  they  \v»  v«-->  a iiuvai.  peopU?  early  ThaUeiuni.  ...These  people  appear  :v> 
is  certain,  as  they  continually  fought  in  the  most  un  African  race  **4  Africa . the 
.dUipe^x-  aod  it  is  now  lie&fr  hr  lAbyaihh  the  Ma^ia^k  ftjf 

msemblance  of  FuJi^ta  and  five  istjfh  Makye^.  and  ot Urr$; 'beii%  of  a, 
or  Fhiiistiaes  of  the  Bible  is  loo  stroi^h>  ’,  lj^|^  The  historic  mtfcrait  of  LlW/*>t>  frjhra 
bo  gainsaid.  But  this  does  riot  mce^-'niy  &prih&*  mam  iy  */Wm  their  *rca i 
prove  that  they  eume  front  Palestine,,  tij*  . eHHvii%s  to  swamp  K^vpt,  JU>!  under  Me 
tin?  Egyptians  ^ to  l,u*Vb  WvfrV  1 about  13'Mt  ifd-h  &*ld  soon  af: 

with  the  Patiala  there  ;•  they  heluMt  raider  lef,. . .under  Runessu  til  'i  iiis  confVde.tn* 
to  the  Pclisti  in  CW.e.  tfluch  ^l;atd  is  ImM  seems  W*  have ■ mr-!mi« M m-;*  i § y .Iho 
supjtosed  to  have  been  their  Iiv;h1mpi arte  r<.  '^'ti- d»--  power  of  the  MedUemtney  o ; not 

Mobltri;':  ' t Tr)«n  Jiajhli*  *$f  • 'fir&C 


* Vmm  triumph  KamAWi  ltk>-.'>n 
H&bu,  TltebC&. 
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that  Toucbsaled  bjrlttetiabfo  any  ^thwr^cv-;.  und  thfcjr  wera  km'nvn  asiTiBr^ihim  tb'Efce 
We  shall  hardly  be  presumptuous  in  sup*  kid  (xxv.  18)'  and  Oher^thite^  dsewhere  in 
posing  that  the  Uigh-cJuss  stock  of  ancient  the  Old  Testament.  TIkcsu  Phiiiru  hes  who 
%;i>f  the  diymt*  . -fouglit  hayal  'battfefc:  ptiaas 

iiwh  If  tlicsjK Ute  . wjG^gp,  ifom  be itlW  #&im  ptniph  as  the 
ited  Sea  Uiriiu^h  ttie  dessrT  rtiui  at  Kop*  Ph&hieiahA  who  were  of  the  sea 

tos.  which  was  the  high-road  in.  Pun  m wherever  they  set  tied whether  in  Pales* 
the  earliest  limec  there  would  thus  W ex-  tine,  i’artha ge,  or  Spa m.  And  so  close  ir> 
plained  the  springing  up  of  civilira.thm  in.'  On*  i^ouW.uh'r  of  their  name,  IWu  or 
the  midst  uf  Uur  NiO  Valley,  uekthvr  ere  Rmici.  to  ihM  of. the  land  of  Pihi,  that  tk 
ceeiiing  up  f rota  d?^w»t  ivtim  needs  tlin  ;•• 

Nohiu.  May  nut  South  Arabia  bold  the.  uf  the  mnw  Punic  -an  amlhgUUy  of  pi-iice 
key  to  Hie  bc(yir(rungsi x>f  Kgy  plian  arO  father  time  nf'.m'e.  ua  we  inay  \vol  be 
But,  it  isaisQ  aiquesitoh  wl^iheranhDier  iiere  when  . 

and  ditfe^-enfc  devYilnpment  ui‘  the  PfudP:  Turniiig  to  a wholly  t hit Vj rent  stock, 

race  may  imt  have  taken  place  in  -A  uh$r*'  w&m#.  In  the  Tbabuunuf  of  North  Africa 
iitiii  ki . the  Mediterr^neaii.  W b«)  Wff  V#g  faii-race  with  Ettropebn  fe^thres  >vlio 
•look  ut  t tie  IbilisUv^  they  are  exiled  avr  i-r-prcsonted  to  Urn  pr^eut  day  by  the 
thfere  'i£  a ^froog  i»esHUttblanch  hi  -^aljy’lcs  ‘of  Algeria ^ ';.ij ;iiui^..^';<tue&tioo* 

heads.  luihutnmUcly  edyviiether  the  uauv  r/tt&'W  purely  Egyp- 
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only  the  African  people,  the  Lebu  or  shouted  to  heaved,  th.e/.till^s  and  the 
Libyans,  flie  Moshuiisk  or  Maxyes,  and  counties  ww*  delighted  at  the  marvels 
the  Tlmhemiu,  l>ui  also  ‘ ai!  Oh?  lambs  of  which  hud  v<*me  to  pa**/1}  Again*  under 
the  north  of  t be  gi^at  sea/3  the  A kauasha,  Kamessu  III.,  nearly  the  .same  Mruggto 
Tuirsha,  Lekw/  SLardaiia.  and  £)mkalsba>  took  place,  and  agaiu  - witli  ilm  -mint-  re- 
wlip  wer£  tir^t  identified  by  Do  Rouge  sdlfc:  Europe  attd 

wfth  the  Aph&sans,  Etfust’uhs,  Lycians,  from  destroying  tUtf;  of  tfe«$ 

Sandman*,  am!  Skmll,*  DilticuUies  exist  world.  In  the  second  hixii *km  the  strug?: 
in  these IdentificaUodf  However,  that,  a gte  was  ^tnainljr  1dfs3La: 

great  invasion  of  Mediterranean  race?*  tines  and  nhur? h joined  the 

:wai  poured  on  to  Egypt  1$  nn^niHed.  confederacy  in  great  f*.ww  along,  With  Hue, 
SuV  limy  yrere  th rust  baek,  • ^ucrh*  n$  (Tjpikfe^i  Af- 

help  of  Uie  allies  of  Egypt,  who  en-  ter  thui  the  lumi  hod  prui»e  j a woman 

rolled  as  tve/ilar  auxiliary  troops;.  ‘’  For  might;  walk  'wJumyshe  liked..  none  m#k- 

the  auxiliaries  of  hi^  Majesty  w.uw  »»x  my  her  :o'V:ud,  and  ifchtf  useful 'auxiliaries 
jiou ra/sladgh temig  thorn : They  pul  them  !‘  iav  down  ail  ihr  length  m their  biu-ksf 
to  the  h word  /,  v.  When  they  w cm  tight-  they  were  not  on  the  lookout,  they  did 
ing,  the  vile  vine?  of  the  Libyans  Linked  not  aihwk  Ethiopia  or  Syria  j they  ato  aud 
on.  His  f.o\vardfy  heart  was  afraid  He  drunk  in  jubilee,  then4  wives  wit)*  them, 
stretched  out  lltk/lkg*  in  dight  * 'he  tl.rew  . and  their  children  avibeir  ytof.,'§ 
his  how  beneath  lus  feet.  lies  weapons  i ;Mdsely ^rewndduig  th^Tlmbvmm  lathe 

were  leff  behind.  and  all  hr  bnd.  Yin-  head  nf  a Greek,  vu-man,  oiw  of  the  Hu- 

lejrit  daspuir  tm.rk  hwi,  t?,nd  terror  spread  uobu.  o*r " * lord's'  of  the  north.  The  Ins- 

in  Ids  limb*/’*  Jl&  silver  and  gold  ami  -fined  fare  fcirtl  del ieaUdy  pointed  nose,  tin* 
v^sS^^'£ttp^srbis  his  ample  lips  and  full  chin,  agree  with  A 

ljls.-;hSivy8r  And  s:d)  IhuJt.  he  b&d  }o0\M^m  of  Aryan  race;  while  Lh^  toft$ 
ItotojljLl  W|f&him  fetl  to  ife  E^yptiansb  wuyy  Ll&ek  hair  .and.  the'  ringlet  'iiiijtVou't 
Qyfcf if  i*ife  * Vt*%  H^iaod,  the  hair  so  cohstantty  shown  on 

tv*  1 1 ^ I>r<> - J$f);2tA  Uie  early  (3  reek  vases.  Whether  .this nr<>- 
i fci f e?;. * . ‘ A ' -^'4^  f fNoni  Hellas  w from  Asm*  lb* 
driabtogr  cup^  Apd  ■hpotyv;  ^11  ■ nor  ii  uh<&rtatto  as  the. name  Hanebti  wis 

vrM  a^afed  by  ytosely  localixed  id,  wrly 

:- : , 'b  . Y- ,;,.  : 

- \ t • }•  * * ■ \ ' ^ ' i . t • hiscnptjtoi  at  Kuniatw. <>f  MeruDptaH  2 

^ nf  Mun" i'ji  St.'  4 IV  • 

iu  ;*/  t/W-  F'tfti'ti',  ^ • ’ ’ YyY . : .;'  \ : ■ S ?hms> '.  jiapyjrn.A-;  ui  of  viw,AO 

f Above,  fi.  4*1.  ||  Triumph  of  Horemtmbi  ,'j  | Hy  |!J 
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bat  it  certainly  belongs  to  what  we  should 
broadly  call  a Greek  pm$te<:  That 
D6cefi2*arily  had  wiuti  vifC! 
cbni  iw>*e  is  of  eou^e  a faUacv.  41*6  early 
vases  showing'  ns  a very  nose/ 

and  a face  tkr  removed  from  &ny  typo 
that  wo  should  e^lf  The, . type 

tilealiWd  by  the  sculptors  was  exceptional 
and  not  abulia).  . ' 

Pa&aihg  ijimwgh  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
DenJeni  or  Darcbmans  am-  identical,  iri 
f*ce  with  the  Amorites  ’"wfc  coihd  ipto 
Syria,  The  rtfetk. 

found  there  j$  undoubtedly  the  Atuonte, 
known  in  the  i\y^0$ph}CB M tfec  Atttar; 

>{  Hia  height  was  as  the  height  of  the  ^ 
dars.  and  jifc!  #$&•  tUti&g  aa  the  oaks;-r 
lays  the  prophet  A m#.s.  \ Tliirf  V4lUmi ' ; 

pier  were  powerful  foes  of  the  Egyp^mh^V 
and  were  ia  constant  rdlianoe  itfid  Ihb&iy 
mixUjre  with  the  Hitlites.  TJbo  group 
of  three  Aziri&rites  we 
have  here  am  from  a 
chariot  m the  gre&t 
seem*  on  the  pylon  at 
the  Rautcsseuax,  where 
the  iimt  of  Hittite  arid 
Amorite  chariots  cover 
the  field,  mch  hearing 
three  warriors*  These 
poopie  occupied  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  af- 
terwanldividedamoug 
the  twel  ve  tri  hex,  from 
the  Lebanon  and 
Mount  Hermon  in  the 
north  to  Kadesk 
Barnca  in  the  south  — 
perhaps  the  *'  Kadesh  of  the  Amorites” 
named  On  the  monuments.  Mount  Tabor, 
in  Galilee  by  Nazareth^  the. ‘ * Tapur  of  the 
AmoriteV1  was  a great  fatness  of  theirs. 
Qpi  the  east  of  Jo rtfan  aU  Bazhan  Was 
theirs,  as  Ogt  King  of  Basham  $iitf  Sihckv, 
King  of  Heahbon,  oftsut  p&med  as  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amoritcs,  in  Joshua  &pd 
efeyrherev  and  they  extended  halfAvay 
dow  n the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sca  ld  the 
Atnoiu  j uiieu  waa  t^pecially^  their  strong; 

an  their  five  kin^s, whose  f/rcut.Urbw 
vr&  the  turning- jVoi  of  in  the  caplhie  i}( 
West  Palestine,  wer$  all  gremped  closely 
togetlrfir  to  the  south  and  wtesp  idL  Jeru- 
sain  tit.  The  tragic  day  of  Makkedah, 
st hen  their  jK>vrer  was  bfaW,n,  >v>t,s  not, 
however*  Uy  any:'h^ of  their 
race.  Israel  thvdr  ftBunig  the 
they  could  not  be  driven  out.  p<v»eo 
at  r 


and  they  bwarne  tribt^lary  to  Solomon. 
•So';  strong  whs  iheir  in  due  net*  on  The 
IkraeHtes,  hoi  Only  in  faith  hut  ijtt  btoUd, 
that  EzebieJ  My$  of  ‘ v‘  thy 

father  was  an  Auicvrite,  and  thy  mother  a 
HiltUa 

That  ihe  Amorites  were  largely'  repre- 
sented amo  ng  the  later  inhabitan  ts  *>f  Pal  - 

v^tlde.  fully  borne  put  by  tluV  likeness 

between  the  Judean  captives  of  Shibhakt 
ahdAhe  Amorite  jKMrlraits.  The  Judean® 
here  have  a somewhat  thinner  beard, 

: more  resembling  the  scanty  beard  of  the 
' Ambs  i>v  Shasu  v sind  tbfetr  exprfes^on  is 
rather  xnpre  subtly  and  town  hr^di 
ing  the  bold,  open,  warrior  type  of  the 
•' ting;  Amcfri t.esu'  But  they  are  ^rtdidxfc-' 
ly  in^iisiGeireiLl y AmuHte : and 
plac#,  like Jety&tieub  * t.h$ 

borne 5>ut^  Yihy  father  was  ah 
Amorite.1’  The  capfci  ve.  hearing  the  name 


last  made  with 

Co  gle 


them  under  Samuel, 


0X79  Or  ASHXELOS. 

Intehmalek  was  at.  ascribed  to  the 
King  of  JmlCA however,  all  thu  other 
cjrfstives  in  Sbisbak  ^ list  bear  the  imwcs 
of  cU  fi^.s,  if  is  mo&t  likely  that  fhi^  figure 
represents  snu/e  royal  city  kt  Judea, 
h»p!>  that  known  as  Jelxud.  The  niber 
cuptivo,  with  the  name  of  Guuaata,  rept^v 
sgiitjs  the  town  or  disti^ht  .«tij}'  krumn  %i% 
ii>e  Wady  Gnnata, 

Cleselyak  i ) i tollies 

of  As]ik«!ont**~*  pambil 

*>n  the  inouiniienis;  Untt 

thf^e  me;;  are  eariv^r^ Xhnft  ihy  ' 

miration,  ami  tlait  tk^  lutad?<  <^t  tiHelk 
rhiil^k  and  Gantotk  artcdouiv  threr-  centu* 
ru.v  jiUf-r  Imvi  -va.pt >\  r.cs  T^kofi  after  the 

4 T;  vnu»pU  of  -Siiktri; : m . nn.i(  *«i  Oreat ; 

■llWlf  (i  . •••; 

U feiiWi.  e£  Ursny  H4k 
Karnak.-  xAc :a.-o  •'  . \ l . >*•  '•  ',  / 
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change  1 alien  place  i May  it 
not  it*  hhftL  tbs  o6)oj»  shows 
die  extent  of  Aumritc  ad- 
ta is t ure  if  Tbs. Ainorite  chief 
of  Kadesle  m &■•  tomb  at 
Thebes,  appears  painted 
itrbite,  wHiv-  Jiglit  browi*  eyes 
and  hair. 

A more  busby-haired  pe<v- 
pie  Occupied  the  region  mirth 
pi Pu  1 •-•Stine,  «v i tb  thicker  uud 
heavier  features  than  those 
of  the  A thorites.  Sock  are 
the  people  of  the  Lebanon, 
and  «f  KhuL  or  the  region 
of  fvlialib  (Aleppo)  and  the 
Khalns  Ri  ver.  In  the  heads 
here,  which,  although'  the 
precise  place  is  not  hatped 
on  the  temple  wall  at  Luxor. 
»o  front  N«U:fh  Syria,  there 
fit  a bear  approach  to  the  type 
of  the  celebrated  sphinxes 
which  hare  beyu  attrihnted 
?w>s,.t  We  5X'c  in  the  pm- 
iy  forehead  hi  one  line  with 
tfm  jiosft  the  same  slight  bridge  of.  the 
hose-'  and  - .ifehysame  heavy  and  broad, 
the  top  of  f lion  gh not  j»w  yect  i i is.  ti  p.  si  oping  ben  eafb . 
in'ds  bi  su|t-  The  high  check  hones,  the  heavy-  facial 


nrastw  srnixx. 


their  fort,  ivili 
pUcatipii,  thy 

.tli^iidy.’.vh'li'rdh^  . . 

^didy^hidhafep^  ftooplebf Megiddtai  iVLcii  tin 
prisoner-;  yielded  themselves  to  the  t,v 
Egyptians,  ^starved  but  by  the  ouemy  ”*  1 

It  appear.-  fih*o  ^ • 

V<»*  Me  i',  t ' 

type  by  thp  Isra 

blihif  iti;niigraiui>Ti  Thyi  i-h.  -'JK 

feiys  4^f  lllC  iXr'  • r»c. 
ft  r\irf*  UvU  iGfA't 

9 H 

ihrU  ? i«mi  'wJ-ioh 
4 ThMiL.u  & til 
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tablisliing  and  extending  their  dominion 
kmg  before-  the  met  w itfa  such 

a formidable  *iid  well  Orgasmed  -resistance 
to  the.  eonc^uesfe  /^:  ?£ ;.  ^nd  we: 

mtgkt  well  mtppc^$hat  it  wte  tte  pioye- 
meat  of  the  Halite  rmM  from  then*  north- 
ern  borne  into  Syria  which  im pel led  the 
North  fortyard  thto  Egypt  and 

caused  the  Hyksos  conquest  in  the  XIV  tb 
dynasty. 

The  great  people  known  as  Skill,  , 
tides)  in  the  Hebre  vyy  arid  as  Khtla  iu  E0  fo 
tian,  formed  a powerful  state  m North 
Syria  and  on  the  Euphrates, 
from  Deha  non  to  the  fSreat 
Rivt*r  being  all  ofitV  the 
land  of  the  : :: 

appearance  4$ 
ways  with  v^ry 

treaiuvg  foprpfc&ds  tunning‘ 
back  into  a ''-pointed  head, 
thus  forming  a crmM^erable 
a ngle  between  the  kfw^r  j^yrt 
of  ihc  feoaml  the apjkuvwIUv 
very  deeply  marked  foccut 
teta  or  wrihkl^H  ifowh  fte 
side*  of  tire  moidip ^ ahd  wth 
the  forehead  often,  perhaps 
al  ways,  shaven.  A long  tail 
of  hair  hung  dov/h  behind, 
and  in  some  cases  it 
pears  to  have  been  double, 
as  two  masses,  one  bii  mch  > / 

side  4>t  the  &***•  are'  hi-m  ^>toc  front 
yi$#%  Their  porirato,.  cm  their 

mumimeti fc$,  lately  di northern 
Syrt a,  are  sirikin  gly  J£fcre,  £te  i'epresbh  ta- 
li ops  of  item  an  pf  ip  riktettumeb  te. 

This  pbopfo . note  tasted  & .military  mi- 
premtey  m North  '.Syria*  fte ^ hinny  tentur 
rif*s.  With  ftumessu  the  lireut , *140.0  u.c  , 
they  wore  at  ccmstAUt  war  defy  tug  the 
strength',  of  the  Egy, ptians,  >yho  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  a crushitfg  defeat.  Their 
. powers  Were-  so  nearly  equal  that  Hi  last 
a tong;  treaty  was  niadev  with  honorable 
Sttipu  latioiis  oH  btoili  skbiM  ami  ike  daugh  - 
ter of  the  H[tt iu?  kfo|t  heetetf  a wife  of 
Rarm'hsu  IT.  Tibs  treaty,  however,  does 
.nQt.litppear  'Vp  Lay* • befrh  the  as  otfo 
erSf.bfefWoen  pfcvi<wi»  kiugs  aft‘  meiitiojicd 
ip  it.  Later  od , find  Ratpfc$«u  III.  tit 

war  with  themvaml  he  carefully  sprites, 
when  d^comting  the  outside  of  - his. palace 
at  Med i net  Habu  with  the  utefot  lire  of  tin* 
King  of  the  Khita,  that  the  lueki^k  ri^r 

* Frma  >ific*  pyjoa  rf  tie  Kaaiex^eme  i?cl  tin- 
Gwiit  Hail  oMvrtmak. 

\ Tf^o^Uit-d  iu  Riw+d#  tjf  tM  /^%  iv.  Sii 


Later  stiil  the, 

Khita  appear  as  valued  auxiliaries  of.  the 
l^aeiitc  kings.  Ah.imelecR  iheilitfiteand 
U riah  ike  Hi  t tile  being  among  GaVid  s 
mighty  meks  It  1$  op ly  under  the  reipix 
of  Soloiiioii  that  we  read  of  their  being# 
Ivibutary  and  somfoVimt  later  the 

l4i  f ii-i5 1 r i i£?ic  e^rk ih^pifciught 

of  the  king*  of  tin.*  Hittu.es  and  Egyptians 
coming  agafost  thermt  That  the.  Hittites 
and  Amorites  Were  edptintelly  fighting 
side  ■.!>#  kite  T&  evident,  The  forts  taken 
by  the  Egyptians  aVe  gunlsoted  by  their 


king  or  rar  hittites. 

joint  forces,  as  we  see  at  Tabor  (Dapiiry 
Uhd  at  Kade.sVi  tKitle^h),  while  ih  the- ■bat- 
tie  scenes  Ite  clmriots  are  niisigled  tos 
gether,  Hittiie  ami 

and  ike  bodies  hi  troops  are  HimiUtri/ 
mixed.  That  tins;  vvas  not  diercly  teteatefe 
of  a confederacy  or  allktiice  is  show  n by 
the  ai?counu  in  (I on esis;  § v\! i*:\ re  fo  the 
bfcift  of  the  Aniorite  country  wv  find 
Abralmrn  buying  }h©  cave  *»'  M.adipefoh 
fwitfi  Ephron  the  H i t ti to , u n d k>.i W 1 u g h i ni - 
viclf  to  the  peopfo  of  tby  ht^d,  ^Pveh  f/.v 
[lie  rhi id r?*u  of  Ifetk.^  Wluh  .>oon  afteif 
appaKuVtiy;  af  iJfe  soiitheru 

Utpit  of  I\i [csf  j ! w*>  Itjl- 
tib*  wives.;}  not  iovyr  tkvif  mother- 

i is  -Ipyp  f itthnv  for  ^ai/h  :>f 

‘of.  Oiy'V Ifie’ : nf- ; 

Heth'r  ife. ' 

ters  of.  : ; txY-.df gli - 

terS?  of  ft**  land,  Wlhiit « fee'll .7 Ay. 3’fe ' 
dp  ^ ft  ■ scyhi^'  u{xi;’iulpf*otiab! xr  that  ; 

the«e  H hi ites  &e!t} td  avnoug  th . A, rrioruv^ 
Wen*  tho>e  k-ooWp  |l|  [kUnViuVu  ||  tlic 

'.  X ' 2-  E:j«ffVVfi  ')  ■ ’ 

| '#leh.e5ii?i  tVtir  " ■ -•>  ;‘*^v''.f»i;wrs4s^‘x,s rfl -46.; : 
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Egyptian^.  TUat  sotue  of  the  IVitheiiiiu  Ui$  triumph  of  Ramiessu  II.  Warring 

. . . 

certain  front  their  portraits;  and 

&ypvm-  :ini  \ | lUl  | H . mfl 

ran  b&rdly  be  other  tl mii  the  Hittites  who  K&desh  and  Hamath  were  regAxiped  by  the 
min gted  wilii  lb©  Amdfites. 


Hittitfes,  iUtta  if  at  all  maided,  is  continually  with  the  rival  powers  of 

Egypt  and  Assyria*  they  held  their  coum - 
d Middle  Syria,  they  try  for  many  centuries,  until  tins  cities  of 


from  whom  they  bad  been  wrest.- 


mppH mmm ipp.,.,.. ,..c mi- jmpim im i^^.. 

The  £U  ttitg  .fcroiirtfce  ’has  jja«ti|‘ed';  and  lastly  their  capital..  C^Whertitslk 

few  years  been  put  before  us  mainly  by  Was  3 wept  into  the  Assyrian  empire  by 


mmm 


ErofOssor  $ayc^  aod  oiore  by  meam  ?:>f  SargOh.  i n 7 17  Thus  ended  a rule 
the  yxplanatipu  and  juxtaposition  of  dis-  which  had  lasted  for  about  a thousand 
regarded ' -facU  thau  by  the  discovery  of  ;y^v  ,- 

fresh  The  race  appears  to  W$  ha^e *iadw  biad^  m brief  the  grand 

have  come  From  the  high  binds,  ofO&pjMv-  tour  of  the  anchnt  world  at  the  time 

drK&i  *Bd  thence  ill  .have  when  it*  vAripui  races:  began  in  extend 

seized  oh  ahtl  spread  over  northern  Syria  their  one  airOthfcri  when  the 

<u\  the  one  hand  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  Egypith»  tbe  povw 

«>tb&r.  Their  capital  cities  were  Car ehe-  ers  apparently  responsible  for  the  «ivU»- 
wiislr,  the  Greek  iUerapohs  ( whence  the  . zidioU  of  the  world_;i\jui  wliei>.  the  old 
modern  name  deVabkYs).  standing.--  on  ••*•'••  ‘ Ba by)otl&H . m l in ro  had  not  yet  beet* 
branch  of  thjfc  Kuphrate^  nearest  to  Anti-  $W. ..  whom 

•joeh,  Hamath  mi  tbft  Orom^s,  and  Kar  rttf#- the  great 
desh  mi  m island  iri  tin*  same  riv*r  monarchies*  As  vet  the 
Thrncc  th»dr  p»vver  fextemh*!  lM»df  as  a the  xv&sl  of  the  MeditciT^neiin  wus  dea-- 
trirlithry  ^ la ju^ of.  liafni  ie  e.x^t  w m &s 

sonrhtrn  so  cm-  ;i  mov^oac  v accompanied  was  the  iodn^ne^of  the  Celtic ^>r  Teutonic 
hr  ^U.UmunH,  ?,m  uobio.  i|jj$'  invasion  of  sar,vg‘->.  who  w-re  then  still  momug  far 
••ain‘d.|eer  ' Ah>r|go)j|ijiV  '%w?h  Ut^  Tdrks  In  east  of  iJieir  h^lT^  r«e  of 

Asia . : i Jin:t5  r bt  fvvy“  ^ A to  lid  ^(1  their  dominion  empire,  for  sught  that  could  then  !>e 

eroo  fe  the  coa^t,  Hp-ir  mbiun  etjctii,  might  0 well  have  gone  'eMivrttrd 

in.  n!  T.  Uooy  loahd  W Sanby  Tiiis  as  Tve^tward.  Hew  we  Lavt*'  gone  b»ck 

evplahj^  h“<*  n cable  alKHil  that  tiie  Hit*  tliroH^h  many  oyc(esv  and.  stood  ut  the 
tito^  :j0iht>3 . W-itii-  tiile  Ov>rd&hhvuA  of  p^itig  of  t\w  Uwiati^v .Wl#p.  mm-  k'n^w 

of  Minor;  at  hot  as  what  would  * be  U\^  end  or 
* ■■&erw(emt  &#Ce%  Htruiku^,  fip.  WbuheV  Avb'uiyl;%vvr.; 


COMMERCE  WITH  THE  SKIES. 

BT  JAMES  HERBERT  MORSE. 
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EARTHLY  sorrows  surely  vanish 
Under  these  benignant  skies! 

8ee  how  swiftly  heaven  shall  banish 
Tears  of  maids  and  maiden  sighs! 

Seas  with  wide  and  tranquil  bosom, 
Earth  with  every  sweetest  blossom, 
Each  ‘‘commercing  with  the  skies,” 
Where  milk-white  argosies  sail  through 
Some  remote,  mysterious  portal, 

Far  and  far  and  far  unto 

?uays  of  jasper  built  immortal; 

hence,  with  freight  of  sapphire  stone 
And  opal  gems,  sail  back  alone. 

Sail  alone,  dispersing  these 
All  along  new  golden  quays. 

Buy,  sweet  maiden!  Load  thine  eyes 
With  this  immortal  merchandise! 

See!  Thy  very  eyes  shall  shine; 

Grief  in  thee  shall  grow  divine. 

Tears  that  rose  from  sorrow’s  sources 
Shall  fall  pearls  in  shining  courses. 
Stole  shall  pale,  and  cypress  wither; 
Youth  and  gayety  come  hither, 

Clasped  hands  and  rings  thereafter, 
Wedding  bells  and  bridemaids’  laughter 
Then  sweet  children,  jasper  eyed. 

To  sport  upon  that  holy  ground— 

A mother’s  bosom,  lucent,  round — . 

A doubled  sweet  thus  sanctified; 

And  heavenly  manna,  fallen  duly, 

There  be  gathered  daily,  newly. 

So  shall  seas  and  summer  skies 
Banish  dole  from  weeping  eyes, 

That,  weeping,  still  behold  their  tears 
Roll  away  in  radiant  spheres, 

Each  a world  of  sunset  dyes. 

Only  barred  with  transient  fears, 

Which  the  sun.  still  unforgetting, 

Shall  himself  illume  ere  setting. 

Youth  is  deepened,  youth  is  chastened, 
All  its  spring-time  growth  but  hastened, 
When  along  its  verdant  plains 
Rush  a sudden  sorrow’s  rains, 

When  the  blue  lakes  shudder  under 
Forked  fires  and  rattling  thunder. 

See!  earth  hardly  waits  till  morn 
Ere  it  flaunts  its  flowery  banners, 

And  a thousand  buds  new-born 
Sing  upon  the  hills  hozannas! 

Buds  are  bom  in  May,  and  blossoms 
Shed  their  sweetest  fragrance  soon. 

Oft,  ere  June,  by  storms  o’ertaken, 

I have  seen  those  blossoms  shaken — 

I have  seen  them  fall  ere  June. 

Buy,  sweet  maiden,  ere  the  sun 
Far  along  thy  May  be  run; 

Buy  these  gems  that  then  are  rarest! 
Babes  lie  best  on  mother’s  bosom 
When  that  bosom  is  the  fairest. 

Buy.  sweet  maiden!  Let  thine  eyes 
Up  from  stole  and  cypress  rise! 

Let  them  commerce  with  these  skies. 
While  yon  fleeting  argosies 
Linger  at  the  golden  quays 
With  their  jasper  merchandise! 

Gck  gle 
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THE  Horatian  philosophy,  to  gather 
rose-buds  while  we  may,  is  accounted 
Epicurean  and  self-indulgent.  But  al- 
though Longfellow  was  not  a Horatian, 
it  is  the  substance  of  his  exhortation  in 
the  “Psalm  of  Life1’  to  act  in  the  living 
present,  and  Longfellow  renders  the  car - 
pe  diem  in  his  musical  and  famous  line. 
The  same  wisdom  lurks  in  the  words 
which  Paul  Flemming  reads  upon  the 
marble  tablet  in  the  chapel  at  St.  Gilgen: 
44  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past.  It 
•comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  improve 
the  present.  It  is  thine.  Go  forth  to 
meet  the  future  without  fear,  and  with  a 
manly  heart.” 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
wise  philosophy  can  be  applied,  because 
there  are  many  kinds  of  rose-buds.  If 
we  should  put  the  Horatian  wisdom  in  a 
phrase,  and  say,  Lose  no  opportunity,  it 
would  not  be  an  invitation  to  a mad 
dance  merely,  to  the  wine  cup,  and  the 
rose  wreath  fading  at  sunset.  The  sol- 
dier's opportunity  is  battle  and  death. 
Every  man's  opportunity  is  helping  some- 
body else.  But  opportunity  certainly  has 
its  softer  and  alluring  aspect  when  you 
please  yourself,  as  the  Easy  Chair  reflect- 
ed recently,  remembering  that  the  Wal- 
lack  company  was  to  play  its  last  nights 
in  the  familiar  and  most  comfortable  of 
theatres,  in  which  it  would  appear  in  the 
old  English  comedy.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
St  Gilgen  inscription,  the  Easy  Chair  re- 
solved wisely  to  improve  the  present. 

There  is  persuasive  music  in  those 
words,  the  old  English  comedy.  It  is 
something  as  unique,  and  often  as  remote- 
ly related  to  actual  human  life,  as  the  art 
of  a half -barbarous  people.  It  is  a world 
of  its  own,  with  grotesque  and  suggestive 
resemblances  to  the  world  that  we  know. 
It  holds  the  mirror  up  to  a realm  beyond 
any  nature  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
The  better  name  for  it  is  that  of  Charles 
Lamb,  the  artificial  comedy  of  the  last 
century,  except  that  Lamb  meant  an 
earlier  play,  which  our  stage  would  not 
tolerate.  Such  preposterous  virtue,  such 
astounding  vice,  such  swift  conversions, 
such  noble  sentiments,  such  overwhelm- 
ing priggishness  of  goodness,  are  not  found 
cut  of  the  domain  of  this  old  comedy. 

There  is  Morton’s  Totvn  and  Country , 
which  was  played  delightfully  by  the 
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Wallack  company — was  there  ever  any- 
thing in  fairy  lore  more  amazing  ? There 
is  a hero  who  saves  everybody’s  life,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  villain,  and  then  saves 
everybody’s  soul,  excepting  the  villain’s, 
which  resists  his  longest  sermons.  There 
is  a brother  whom  he  reclaims  from  the 
gambling-house  to  the  home,  a brother’s 
wife  whom  he  transforms  from  the  Lamia 
of  fashion  to  the  domestic  Madonna,  and 
all  with  phrases  even  more  unctuous  and 
incontrovertible  than  those  of  Joseph 
Surface.  The  moment  this  extraordinary 
and  lugubrious  hero  appears,  your  pro- 
phetic soul  awaits  the  uplifted  eye  and 
the  solemn  voice  of  Joseph  declaring  that 
“ the  man  who”  is  dead  to  the  finest  sen- 
timent. 

Then  there  is  John  Gilbert  as  the  good 
old  uncle  with  bottomless  pockets  full  of 
gold,  who  cures  all  ills  and  repairs  all 
wrongs  with  that  miraculous  solvent, 
bringing  the  city  tastes  and  habits  of 
London  into  the  country,  and  clearing  up 
confusion  with  his  cheery  good  sense  and 
steady  temper.  It  is  very  interesting,  as 
the  Easy  Chair  has  heretofore  remarked, 
to  observe  the  delicate  distinctions  and 
admirable  gradations  in  Gilbert's  repre- 
sentations of  the  English  squire  and  Lon- 
don merchant  or  gentleman.  The  rose- 
bud that  it  had  in  mind  to  gather  was 
the  last  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in 
these  parts  with  the  admirable  company 
which  it  is  sad  to  think  is  disbanded.  It 
was  the  end  of  the  thirty-sixth  season  of 
the  company  known  as  Wallack’s,  and 
which  as  a company  will  play  no  more. 
Town  and  Country  is  not  a very  definite 
play,  and  it  has  no  figures  whose  names 
are  representative  or  familiar,  like  Sir 
Peter  or  Squire  Hardcastle.  But  when 
the  Squire  himself  made  his  appearance 
toward  the  close  of  the  season  the  house 
was  so  full  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  charm 
of  the  play  might  have  filled  it  for  many 
a week. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
can  have  any  adequate  successor  in  his 
own  parts.  He  has  created  the  standard, 
and  when  living  memory  can  no  longer 
measure  the  comparative  excellence  of 
other  performances  of  them,  they  will  be 
tested  by  the  traditions  of  Gilbert.  The 
plain  good-hfreeding  of  his  Hardcastle  has 
yet  a rustic  quality,  or  flavor  rather,  which 
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is  delicately  discriminated  from  the  court- 
ly refinement  of  his  Sir  Peter.  There  is 
the  essential  gentleman  in  both,  but  it  is 
the  country  gentleman  in  one,  and  the 
city  gentleman  in  the  other.  The  touch 
of  chuckling  senility  in  Hardcas tie's 
pleasure  with  Diggory’s  enjoyment  of  his 
stories,  and  the  uxorious  fondness  of  Sir 
Peter,  are  both  of  a kind,  but  they  are  not 
the  same,  and  you  feel  the  difference. 
Neither  of  these  characters  can  be  dis- 
sociated from  Gilbert  by  those  who  have 
seen  him  in  them,  and  to  know  that  they 
will  not  be  seen  again  under  the  same 
conditions  and  support  is  to  be  conscious 
of  a public  loss. 

The  humor  of  The  School  for  Scandal 
is  of  that  brilliant,  staccato,  literary  kind 
which  can  be  enjoyed  without  the  acting. 
But  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  requires  to  be 
seen  that  its  humor  may  be  fully  per- 
ceived. If  you  had  read  it  merely,  you 
might  be  greatly  surprised  in  the  theatre 
to  find  how  constant  is  the  laugh  during 
the  representation.  The  enjoyment,  in- 
deed, is  very  various.  There  is,  among 
other  charms,  the  distinct  pleasure  of  rec- 
ognizing the  unreality  of  the  world  which 
is  depicted.  There  is  no  such  place;  there 
never  was.  There  are  no  such  people. 
But  in  history  and  in  stories  there  are 
descriptions  of  a certain  kind  of  life  in 
England  a century  ago,  and  from  those 
descriptions  the  whole  drama  is  evolved. 
The  squire  from  whom  Hardcastle  is 
drawn  was  not  a rural  gentleman . Hard- 
castle is  made  partly  of  the  figures  of  the 
earlier  comedies  and  partly  of  Goldsmith’s 
fancy  of  the  squires  whom  he  saw.  Ad- 
dison’s Sir  Roger  was  probably  much  more 
realistic. 

But,  however  devised,  Hardcastle,  as 
impersonated  by  Gilbert,  is  a delightful 
character,  and  the  whole  plot  of  the  play 
is  natural  and  full  of  comedy.  It  has, 
indeed,  the  broad  tone  of  the  time,  and 
probably  of  the  life.  Throughout  there 
is  a veiled  coarseness,  which  is  relieved 
and  contrasted  by  the  refinement  of  Hard- 
castle, and  the  constant  movement  is 
amusing.  The  pleasure  lies  in  the  way 
in  which  the  characters  are  represented, 
not  in  the  characters  themselves.  Mar- 
lowe and  his  friend,  and  Miss  Hardcastle 
and  her  friend,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  and 
Mrs.  Hardcastle,  are  not  edifying  or  in- 
teresting people.  But  they  are  all  in  high 
spirits,  and  there  has  been  4he  fun  of  a 
good  romp  when  the  curtain  falls. 


When  it  fell  at  last  upon  the  old  Wal- 
lack  company  it  closed  a long  series  of 
admirable  performances  and  a long  season 
of  innocent  pleasure.  That  opportunity, 
at  least,  cannot  be  seized  again,  and  it  is 
a pleasure  to  leave  upon  this  page  a record 
of  the  admirable  genius  and  art  of  Mr. 
Gilbert.  All,  indeed,  were  good,  but  all 
will  concede  that  the  finished  elegance  of 
his  performance  was  the  central  charm, 
and  that  wanting  him,  the  want  would 
have  been  fatal.  There  seemed  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  if  not  in  the  old  place  and 
with  the  familiar  conditions,  yet  with  all 
the  old  facility  and  fascination,  the  per- 
formance might  be  renewed,  and  Hard- 
castle and  Sir  Peter  still  increase  “the 
public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.”  To 
have  increased  it  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully is  to  feel  that  a life  has  not  been  ill 
spent,  and  the  great  public  whom  he  has 
charmed  so  long  will  always  regard  Mr. 
Gilbert  as  a public  benefactor. 


The  visitor  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  this  year  who 
paused  before  the  picture  of  “A  Burgo- 
master of  New  Amsterdam,”  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Huntington, 
and  which  occupied  the  post  of  honor,  if 
he  glanced  a little  to  the  left  and  saw  a 
large  landscape  by  Mr.  James  M.  Hart, 
called  ‘ ‘ Rain  is  Over,  ” and  a smaller  work, 

“ Charging  an  Earthwork,”  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Gaul,  would  have  seen  side  by  side  an  il- 
lustration of  the  old  exhibitions  and  of 
the  new.  The  picture  of  Mr.  Hart  is  one 
of  the  tranquil,  simple,  pleasing  land- 
scapes such  as  Durand  used  to  paint,  and 
which  was  the  prevailing  landscape  type 
of  those  days.  Mr.  Gaul's  work  is  a war 
picture.  It  recalls  a great  and  all-absorb- 
ing national  interest  and  movement,  which 
in  the  day  of  Durand  seemed  as  impossi- 
ble as  another  Punic  war,  and  yet  which 
is  already  passed  for  nearly  a quarter  of 
a century. 

The  exhibition  of  this  year  was,  upon 
the  whole,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  Academy.  Looking  about  the 
rooms,  the  signal  progress  since  the  days 
in  Beekman  Street  and  at  the  corner  of 
Leonard  Street  and  Broadway  was  plainly 
visible.  In  those  days,  indeed,  there  were 
the  vigorous  and  manly  portraits  of  Henry 
Inman,  and  the  velvet-smooth  works  of 
Ingham,  Cole’s  brilliant  landscapes  and 
pretty  and  obvious  allegories  in  color,  and 
the  graver,  stately  landscapes  of  Durand. 
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It  was  a simple,  artless  display  of  art,  in 
which  the  chief  works  were  those  of  these 
men.  There  were  others  who  were  begin- 
ning, and  upon  those  old  walls  hung  the 
first  essays  of  artists  whose  names  are 
familiar  now.  Charles  Elliott  soon  over- 
took Inman,  and  easily  passed  with  his 
vigorous  stroke  the  ivory  finish  of  Ing- 
ham, and  his  best  works  still  stand  among 
the  fine  American  portraits;  and  Kensett, 
with  his  sensitive,  delicate,  refined,  and 
faithful  touch,  wrote  his  name  deep  upon 
the  record  of  American  landscape-paint- 
ing, as  he  wrote  it  also  upon  the  hearts  of 
his  friends. 

A more  gentle,  modest,  attractive  man, 
more  truthful  and  generous,  a closer  and 
more  patient  and  accurate  student  of  na- 
ture, than  John  Kensett,  is  not  found  in 
the  host  of  our  living  and  distinguished 
painters.  He  was  singularly  free  from 
the  foibles  of  the  artistic  temperament,  as 
it  is  called.  He  was  full  of  sympathy 
and  appreciation  for  the  work  of  others, 
and  never  spared  his  warm  commenda- 
tion. Envy,  jealousy,  and  the  huckster- 
ing spirit  of  the  peddler  had  no  place  in 
his  sweet,  transparent  nature.  His  steady, 
even  temper  kept  the  peace  for  all  his 
comrades,  and  he  was  ruffled  only  by 
what  he  thought  to  be  wanton  injustice 
to  his  fellow-artists.  If  he  cherished,  but 
in  vain,  the  dream  that  comes  to  youth,  and 
walked  for  a time  in  the  enchanted  realm 

“ Of  glory  in  the  grass,  of  splendor  in  the  flower,” 


then  saw  the  enchanting  vision  fade  away, 
not  less  his  manly  soul  with  its  natural 
sweetness  accepted  the  fate  which  men 
may  surmount  but  not  control,  and  none 
who  did  not  know  all  ever  suspected  the 
pang  of  that  noble  heart. 

The  exhibition  of  today  reveals  the 
wider  range  of  study  and  experience  by 
which  our  artists  have  been  trained.  But 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  trace  of  the 
civil  war  now  appears  in  the  pictures. 
The  constant  revolutionary  upheavals  of 
France  have  affected  its  literature  and  art 
almost  as  much  as  politics  and  the  gov- 
ernment. It  would  be,  however,  difficult 
to  infer  from  the  six  hundred  pictures  in 
tliis  year's  gallery  of  the  Academy  that 
heroes  of  the  civil  war  are  still  young, 
and  that  changes  so  immense  and  mo- 
mentous have  been  effected.  Yet  the  lit- 
tle work  that  we  have  mentioned,  ‘‘Char- 
ging an  Earthwork,”  is  a vivid  and  grim 
reminder  both  of  the  struggle  and  of  the 
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fierce  valor  upon  both  sides  with  which 
it  was  waged.  The  scattered,  desperate, 
hand-to-hand  fight,  the  terrible  bayonet 
thrust  at  close  quarters,  the  glistening 
rifle  shot,  the  courage,  the  tragedy— they 
are  all  in  this  little  picture,  as  in  the 
memory  of  thousands  who  stop  and  study 
it  with  a kind  of  interest  which  no  other 
picture  upon  the  wall  commands. 

The  absence  of  such  works  is  another 
sign  of  the  peaceful  oblivion  into  which 
not  the  significance  or  the  consequence, 
but  the  incidents  and  details,  of  the  bloody 
strife  in  the  field  have  happily  fallen. 
Among  the  quiet  spectators  loitering 
about  the  galleries  are  the  very  men  who 
in  such  sharp  and  sanguinary  conflicts  as 
the  picture  shows  were  brave  and  un- 
daunted foes.  But  as  they  have  long 
since  exchanged  the  blue  or  gray  uniform 
for  the  ordinary  dress  of  citizens,  so  they 
have  cherished  no  rancor  of  feeling,  and 
leave  to  belated  politicians  to  wage  a fu- 
rious sham-fight  upon  fields  where  real 
soldiers  in  heroic  shocks  of  battle  gained 
real  victories.  The  absence  of  such  pic- 
tures—for  it  was  a civil  war— marks  the 
character  of  American  civilization,  and 
the  essential  generosity  and  humanity  of 
the  national  character.  There  is  no  re- 
nunciation of  a common  gain.  There  is 
no  recrimination  in  manly  hearts.  Even 
the  infrequent  picture  attests  the  common 
courage. 

Shall  the  observer  in  the  gallery  not 
add  that  the  very  prices  named  upon 
the  catalogue  for  the  pictures  show  the 
stronger  grasp  of  the  interests  of  art  upon 
the  public  mind?  Perhaps  the  prices  il- 
lustrate the  painter’s  own  conception  of 
the  pecuniary  value  of  his  work  rather 
than  its  comparative  worth.  But  in  that 
earlier  day  if  some  “jobber”  of  dry-goods 
in  Pearl  Street  had  ventured  into  Clinton 
Hall,  and  had  seen  on  a Tyrolean  land- 
scape a small  ticket  indicating  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  as  its  price,  he 
might  have  been  impressed  with  a rever- 
ence for  art  in  a way  which  he  under- 
stood. If  a picture  of  moderate  size, 
Pearl  Street  might  have  reasoned,  be 
worth  that  sum,  painting  pictures  is  an 
exceedingly  gentlemanly  business,  and  I 
shall  not  longer  withstand  my  boy’s  in- 
clination. 

Moreover,  as  the  observer  will  remark, 
it  is  not  the  lowest  priced  pictures  which 
are  marked  sold.  If  the  character  of  the 
exhibition  has  advanced,  not  less  has 
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taste  and  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
pictures.  The  influx  of  fine  pictures  for 
a generation,  the  fashion  of  collecting, 
has  educated  us  all.  It  has  raised  the 
standard  to  which  our  own  artists  are 
obliged  to  conform.  The  exhibition  of 
the  Cole  and  Durand  epoch,  could  it  now 
be  spread  upon  the  Academy  walls,  would 
strike  us  as  the  illustrations  in  the  first 
numbers  of  this  Magazine  now  strike  our 
eyes,  educated  by  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  American  wood-engraving. 

Even  upon  the  swollen  current  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  float  the  symbols  and  the 
works  of  spiritual  culture,  reminding  us 
of  the  great  and  permanent  achievements 
of  civilization.  It  is  not  the  temple,  it  is 
the  art  in  the  design  of  the  temple,  which 
asserts  the  genius  of  Greece,  and  main- 
tains over  successive  generations  of  civil- 
ized men  the  sway  of  a national  power 
which  as  a state  has  practically  ceased. 

“The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns” 

are  not  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  the  great 
marts  of  trade.  They  are  the  “unseen 
powers”  of  the  human  mind  which  mani- 
fest themselves  in  religion  and  literature 
and  art.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Academy  exhibition,  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  it,  and  those  handsome 
figures  upon  the  catalogue  are  all  facts  of 
the  highest  and  pleasantest  significance. 

When,  after  the  fascinating  and  ro- 
mantic voyage  on  your  camel,  “the  ship 
of  the  desert,”  you  arrive  in  Jerusalem, 
you  find  that  the  scenes  and  customs  and 
costumes  have  a strange  familiarity, 
which  is  not  precisely  intelligible  until 
you  remember  that  they  were  among  the 
earliest  impressions  of  your  childhood. 
Unconsciously  the  child’s  mind  while 
most  plastic  is  filled  with  impressions  of 
the  Bible  lands.  His  eye  becomes  famil- 
iar with  the  pictures  which  illustrate 
Eastern  life,  the  most  changeless  of  lives 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  tur- 
bans, the  flowing  robes,  the  palm-trees, 
the  camels,  the  domed  mosques,  the  min- 
arets, the  flat-roofed  houses,  the  veiled 
women,  are  all  from  the  first  inseparable 
parts  of  his  mental  world,  and  whenever 
he  may  actually  see  them  they  will  have 
no  alien  air. 

So  with  the  Scriptural  stories,  the  first 
that  many  children  hear,  and  often  repeat- 
ed. In  how  many  of  them  the  house-top 
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is  a peculiar  phrase,  but  used  in  a manner 
almost  incomprehensible  to  us.  There  is 
one  of  these  phrases  which  haunts  the 
memory  of  the  imaginative  child,  “Let 
him  which  is  upon  the  house-top  not 
come  down  to  take  anything  out  of  his 
house.”  It  opens  a realm  in  which  he 
has  no  clew.  The  only  denizens  of  the 
house-top  that  he  has  known  are  the  little 
chimney-sweep  of  other  years,  crying 
from  the  awful  mouth  of  the  chimney, 
and  the  men  who  shingled  the  roof.  It 
is  to  the  child  a fearful  declivity,  a guard- 
less slope,  down  which,  should  he  once 
venture  through  the  scuttle,  his  foot 
would  surely  slip,  and  plunge  him  to  a 
terrible  fate.  Gradually  he  perceives 
that  in  the  Eastern  countries  the  house- 
top is  an  important  floor  of  the  house. 
But  not  until  he  comes  as  a traveller  to 
Jerusalem,  and  after  he  has  eaten  ascends 
to  the  roof,  does  he  comprehend  its  charm 
and  value. 

It  is  the  most  delightful  resort  of  the 
Eastern  house,  and  that  of  the  inn  at 
Jerusalem  will  be  forever  memorable  to 
him.  The  aerial  dome  which  he  sees,  so 
light  that  the  evening  wind  might  float  it 
away,  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple.  The  narrow,  barren 
defile  beyond  the  walls  is  the  Vale  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.  The  gentle  acclivity  still  be- 
yond is  the  Mount  of  Olives.  There  is 
no  more  impressive,  suggestive,  historic 
landscape  than  the  sad,  bare  panorama 
that  he  sees  from  the  house-top  in  Jerusa- 
lem. But  when  his  feeling  has  had  its 
way,  the  intelligent  American  pilgrim 
looks  around  him,  and  contemplating  the 
advantage  and  the  comfort  of  the  outer 
story  of  the  house,  asks  himself  why  that 
stroke  of  domestic  economy  had  not  oc- 
curred to  the  American  mind,  and  why  in 
the  crowded  cities  of  his  native  land  the 
beneficent  space  of  the  house-top  has  not 
been,  in  the  characteristic  phrase  of  that 
land,  “utilized.” 

This  is  the  precise  question  which  has 
occurred  with  such  force  to  a good  phy- 
sician of  New  York,  Dr.  Gouverneur  M. 
Smith , that  he  has  asked  the  question  aloud, 
and  called  public  attention  to  the  “ wast- 
ed sunbeams.”  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  and  children  in  the  city  of  New 
York  require  more  fresh  air  and  more  sun- 
shine, which  are  both  waiting  and  ready 
to  serve  them.  Thousands  of  acres  of  ac- 
cessible upland,  through  whose  purer  air 
the  sun  shines  unchecked,  lie  waste  above 
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our  heads.  Kind  women  send  little  chil- 
dren and  hard -worked  girls  to  the  sea- 
side, to  a sanatorium,  into  the  country, 
for  a week,  a fortnight,  a month.  It  is  a 
beneficent  generosity.  But  if,  when  the 
pilgrims  return,  the  sanatory  service  could 
continue  and  the  benefits  be  retained,  how 
much  the  kindly  blessing  would  be  en- 
hanced ! 

The  good  sense  of  skilful  and  thought- 
ful builders,  as  in  the  Equitable  Building 
and  in  clubs,  has  already  placed  the  kitch- 
en on  the  upper  floor,  that  the  culinary 
fumes  may  not  pervade  the  house.  The 
change  shows  at  least  the  overthrow  of 
the  tradition  that  the  highest  and  airiest 
floor  should  be  devoted  to  cells  for  do- 
mestics and  dungeons  for  trunks  and  lum- 
ber. But  the  house-top  can  serve  a much 
more  generous  and  beneficent  purpose 
than  affording  a slope  for  the  easy  escape 
of  rain.  It  can  be  transformed  into  a 
garden,  a play-ground,  a promenade,  a 
sanatorium.  The  sun-bath  is  the  miracle- 
worker.  The  blue -glass  mystery  was 
simply  the  curative  virtue  of  sunshine. 
The  sun  is  the  universal  benefactor.  In 
the  very  slums  there  are  these  opportuni- 
ties, which  may  be  readily  adapted  to  sub- 
stitute sun,  air,  space,  exhilaration,  and 
health,  for  the  damp,  dark,  noisome  ken- 
nel in  which  the  hollow-eyed  child  of  the 
poor  wallows  and  sickens. 

Dr.  Gouverneur  Smith  has  suggested 
a project  which  will  open  to  us  lordly  pos- 
sessions of  our  own  of  which  we  were  ig- 
norant. We  are  richer  than  we  knew. 
There  are  possible  hanging  gardens  which 
we  have  only  to  enter  and  cultivate,  and 
aerial  solar  pavilions  in  which  the  sick 
and  the  feeble  may  be  revived  as  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam.  The  house-top  which  was 
so  vaguely  familiar  to  the  boy  reading  of 
the  East  may  become  most  happily  fa- 
miliar to  the  benevolent  man  proud  of 
the  West  for  its  humane  science  and  true 
charity.  Goethe,  in  his  ripe  age,  died 
saying  “More  light.”  It  is  the  legend 
of  the  age  in  which  he  is  so  great  a figure. 
In  all  its  senses  it  is  a cry  for  spiritual 
and  material  welfare.  Dr.  Smith’s  pro- 
posal is  a clear  echo  of  Goethe’s  cry. 


Dickens’s  Rogue  Riderhood,  who  says 
“ Easy  does  it,  guvner,”  was  a very  prac- 
tical man.  But  there  is  no  motto  which 
is  more  susceptible  of  perversion.  Mr. 
Seward  said  the  same  thing  in  his  last 
great  speech.  “I  early  learned  from 
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Jefferson  that  in  politics  we  must  do 
what  we  can,  not  what  we  would.”  It  is 
not  only  plausible,  but  it  is  true.  Yet  its 
truth  can  be  most  readily  abused  to  defeat 
everything  for  which  it  is  urged. 

14  * I weep  for  you,*  the  walrus  said; 

‘I  deeply  sympathize.1 
With  tears  and  sobs  he  sorted  out 
Those  of  the  largest  size, 

Holding  his  pocket-handkerchief 
Before  his  streaming  eyes.1’ 

It  was  necessary  that  the  walrus  should 
eat,  and  it  was  very  sad  that  the  oysters 
should  satisfy  the  necessity.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  wicked  walruses  who  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  not  eating  oys- 
ters would  sob  aloud  with  heart-rending 
vehemence  as  proof  of  a virtue  which 
they  do  not  possess.  The  foes  of  progress 
are  always  anxious  that  its  friends  should 
go  easily.  “Easy  does  it,  guvner.” 
But  meanwhile  they  are  anything  but 
easy  in  obstructing.  In  the  race,  the  sly 
gentleman  who  bets  on  Tom  whispers 
confidentially  to  the  jockey  who  rides 
Jerry  that  he  had  better  “go  easy.” 
The  friends  of  the  saloon  hope  that  the 
true  friends  of  temperance  are  aware  that 
the  only  way  of  success  is  to  avoid  fanati- 
cism. But  they  omit  to  hide  their  bodies 
as  well  as  their  heads,  for  they  are  un- 
sparing fanatics  on  their  own  behalf. 

When  Gustavus,  in  deference  to  his 
dear  Griselda,  promised  to  begin  to  reform 
the  baleful  habit  of  smoking,  his  Griselda 
was  jocund  as  the  dawn.  But  at  the  end 
of  a week  she  did  not  observe  that  there 
were  fewer  cigars  consumed,  and  she 
pleasantly  asked  him  if  the  good  reso- 
lution had  escaped  his  memory.  “By 
no  means,”  he  answered ; “ quite  the  con- 
trary. But  you  remember  what  Rogue 
Riderhood  said,  ‘Easy  does  it,  guvner.’ 
We  must  move  warily  upon  the  intrench- 
ed enemy,  dearest  Grizzle.  Remember 
that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a day.”  Gri- 
selda remembered  faithfully.  But  still 
the  cigars  continued,  and  upon  a further 
gentle  remonstrance  Gustavus  rejoined: 
“Certainly;  but  we  must  be  reasonable. 
There  are  many  steps,  my  dear  Griselda. 
In  siege  operations  the  great  masters  of 
war  approach  by  parallels,  after  making 
ample  and  thorough  preparation.  That 
is  what  I am  doing.  I am  beginning  to 
prepare  to  begin.  Easy  does  it,  you  know. 
Don’t  forget  Rome.” 

Still  Gustavus  smoked,  and  still  Gri- 
selda waited,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
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she  asked  with  a smile  how  far  he  had 
advanced  in  abandoning  the  habit  of 
smoking.  44  Dear  Grizzle,”  he  answered, 
“you  remember  the  weeds  that  sprang  up 
and  soon  withered  because  they  had  no 
depth  of  soil.  I wish  my  reform  of  this 
naughty  habit  to  be  well  rooted,  that  it 
may  long  endure.  None  of  your  spas- 
modic virtue,  your  superficial  goodness, 
for  me ! Great  reforms,  even  in  personal 
habits,  my  dear  Mrs.  Gustavus,  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a day.  Even  Rome  was 
not  built  in  that  time.  I am  working 
for  great  results,  to  which  all  my  tastes 
and  habits  must  conform.  I must  lay 
the  foundations  broad  and  deep.  Easy 
does  it,  my  rose-bud.” 

Gustavus  continues  to  smoke,  and  Easy 
continues  to  do  it.  But  there  is  another 
saying  quite  as  wise  as  that  of  Rogue  Ri- 
derhood,  which  exhorts  him  who  puts  his 
hand  to  the  plough  not  to  look  back.  The 
trouble  with  Riderhood’s  apothegm  is  that 
it  supplies  an  endless  excuse  for  not  doing 
it.  If  the  habit  is  too  strong,  and  will 
not  budge,  you  can  soothe  your  conscience 
and  make  the  most  plausible  of  pleas  by 
insisting  that  human  nature  and  long  cus- 
tom and  uniform  tradition  and  the  honest 


doubt  whether  smoking  is,  after  all,  inju- 
rious, must  all  be  carefully  considered. 
That  is  what  Dickens  also  calls  the  great 
art  of  how  not  to  do  it.  “ My  son,  if  you 
wish  a thing  done,  do  it  yourself;  if  not, 
send,” said  the  wise  father;  and  the  pio- 
neers, the  men  without  whose  one  idea 
and  uncompromising  energy  and  concilia- 
tion nothing  would  be  accomplished,  say 
with  Sumner,  4 4 There  is  but  one  side,  ” and 
with  Cato, 44  Delenda  est  Carthago .” 

It  is  true  that  everything  cannot  be 
done  at  once,  but  something  must  be  done 
all  the  time ; and  you  will  observe  that  it 
is  not  when  the  work  is  advancing,  but 
when  it  stops  or  goes  backward,  that  we 
hear  the  familiar  wisdom  of  the  Rogue 
that  Easy  does  it.  That  is  what  makes  it 
a suspicious  saying.  44  What  are  you  do- 
ing, sir?”  thundered  the  master  to  the 
boy.  “Nothing,  sir,”  replied  the  fright- 
ened pupil.  44  Just  as  I thought,  sir. 
Don’t  you  know  that  your  business  is  to 
do  something  ?”  When  a man  says  4 4 easy 
does  it,”  he  may  be  doing  all  that  he  can ; 
but  the  immense  probability,  the  almost 
absolute  certainty,  is  that  he  is  doing  no- 
thing, or,  like  the  amiable  Gustavus,  he 
is  “beginning  to  prepare  to  begin.” 


fiiitnr’0 

I. 

IT  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  effect 
of  Matthew  Arnold’s  death  upon  a 
people  whom  his  criticism  had  just  irri- 
tated against  him.  The  sad  event  cut 
short  many  expressions  of  resentment, 
and  even  turned  to  kindness  the  more 
difficult  mood  of  those  who  were  disposed 
to  laugh  at  him.  It  restored  the  perspec- 
tive in  which  we  had  seen  him  before  he 
came  to  us,  and  enabled  us  again  to  value 
his  censure  aright.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
impression  which  Americans  had  received 
from  him  personally  was  not  one  of  great 
dignity,  and  though  this  was  partly  the  re- 
sult of  that  mischievous  license  of  the  re- 
porters which  he  complained  of,  it  was  also 
partly  due  to  something  in  his  own  mental 
make-up  and  attitude.  He  became,  in  a 
certain  degree,  one  of  our  national  jokes, 
and  he  suffered  a slight  with  those  who 
most  deplored  the  injustice  done  him  by 
this  fate.  Something  of  D’Oyly  Carte, 
and  association  with  the  management  of 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde’s  mission  and  Messrs. 


Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  comic  operas ; some- 
thing of  the  ignominy  of  subjection  to 
calls  of  “Louder!”  at  his  half-heard  lec- 
tures; something  of  the  malicious  plea- 
sure men  take  in  finding  an  arbiter  of 
taste  saying  things  in  bad  taste,  and  a 
wise  person  committing  indiscretions, 
contributed  to  his  lapse  as  a cult  among 
us ; but  we  must  not  deny  that  this  hap- 
pened also  because  we  are  an  irreverent 
people,  and  find  from  time  to  time  a plea- 
sure in  trampling  on  the  idols  we  set  up. 
Now,  however,  that  is  all  past;  death  has 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  rail  or  smile 
at  the  man  whose  presence  could  not  al- 
ways command  our  homage,  and  we  can 
freely  admit  his  greatness  in  literature 
and  his  good-will  toward  a perverse  gen- 
eration. Even  while  we  perceive  that 
his  observation  of  our  life  wanted  breadth 
and  depth  and  finality,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  in  its  superficial  way,  and  as 
far  as  it  went,  it  was  mainly  just.  We 
cannot  deny  that  we  are  a loud  and  vain 
and  boastful  nation;  that  our  reporter- 
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ized  press  is  often  truculently  reckless 
of  privacy  and  decency;  that  our  local 
nomenclature  is  beggarly  in  its  poverty 
and  horribly  vulgar,  and  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  places  seem  to  have 
been  named  with  less  sense  and  less  taste 
than  dogs  and  horses  are  named;  that 
our  cabs  and  hotels  are  expensive ; that  a 
moderate  income  does  not  go  so  far  here 
as  in  England;  and  that  to  the  average 
person  of  culture  we  must  be  less  enter- 
taining than  almost  any  other  nation. 
We  are  not  picturesque,  and  we  are  not 
splendid.  Our  towns,  when  they  are  tol- 
erably named,  are  not  varied  in  their 
characteristics,  and  our  civilization,  as  a 
means  of  pleasure  to  polite  people  of  lim- 
ited means  and  of  sympathies  narrowed 
to  their  own  class,  with  the  historic  ideals 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  is  very  much  of 
a failure.  Mr.  Arnold  might  have  said 
with  some  truth  that  we  have  not  even 
been  equal  to  our  political  and  economic 
opportunities ; we  cannot  be  particularly 
proud  of  our  legislatures  and  administra- 
tions; the  relations  of  capital  and  labor 
in  our  free  democracy  are  about  as  full 
of  violence  as  those  in  any  European 
monarchy;  we  have  wasted  the  public 
lands  which  we  won  largely  by  force 
and  fraud,  and  we  are  the  prey  of  many 
vast  and  corrupting  monopolies.  Per- 
haps any  other  Aryan  race  could  have 
done  as  well  as  we  have  done  with  our 
liberties  and  resources;  and  if  the  future 
is  still  ours,  the  present  is  by  no  means 
without  its  danger  and  disgrace. 

II. 

Yet  some  good  things  we  have  done, 
some  great  things  achieved,  and  among 
these  is  the  abolition  of  that  “distinction” 
which  Mr.  Arnold  found  wanting  in  our 
life.  We  have  noticed  a disposition 
among  the  critics  of  his  criticism  to  dis- 
pute the  fact,  but  it  is  his  only  stricture 
upon  our  conditions  which  we  should 
gladly  accept  as  true.  If  we  have  real- 
ly got  rid  of  distinction  of  the  sort  he 
seems  to  prize,  we  have  made  a great  ad- 
vance on  the  lines  of  our  fundamental 
principles.  If  we  understand  it  aright, 
distinction  of  the  sort  that  shows  itself  in 
manner  and  bearing  toward  one's  fellow- 
men  is  something  that  can  exist  only 
through  their  abeyance,  not  to  say  their 
abasement.  Our  whole  civilization,  if  we 
have  a civilization  of  our  own,  is  founded 
upon  the,  conviction  that  any  such  dis- 
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tinction  is  unjust  and  deleterious,  and  our 
whole  political  being  is  a protest  against 
it.  In  every  way  our  history  has  said  that 
a game  of  that  kind  was  not  worth  the 
candle,  and  that  human  nature  was  bet- 
ter in  itself  than  any  aristocratic  extract 
or  decoction  from  it.  One  of  the  truths 
which  Americans  have  always  held  to  be 
self-evident  was  that  a man,  if  he  was 
honest,  was  not  only  privileged,  but  was 
in  duty  bound,  to  look  other  men  in  the 
face,  with  eyes  as  nearly  upon  the  same 
level  as  congenital  differences  would  al- 
low. The  fear  with  most  Americans  to 
whom  this  truth  is  precious  has  been  that 
our  social  structure  was  not  responsive  to 
our  political  ideal ; that  the  snobbishness, 
more  or  less  conscious,  which  alone  makes 
distinction  possible  was  at  least  micro- 
scopically present  in  our  composition. 
But  if  an  observer  like  Mr.  Arnold,  ac- 
customed to  distinction  as  it  shows  itself 
in  European  civilization,  was  unable  to 
perceive  it  here — if  he  could  find  great 
ability,  power,  goodness,  in  our  noted 
men,  and  every  virtue  except  distinction,  • 
we  may  reasonably  console  ourselves  with 
the  hope  that  snobbishness  is  also  absent 
from  all  Americans  not  corrupted  by  the 
evil  communications  of  the  Old  World. 

So  far  from  feeling  cast  down  by  Mr. 
Arnold’s  failure  to  detect  distinction  in  a 
nation  which  has  produced  such  varied 
types  of  greatness  in  recent  times  as  Lin- 
coln, Longfellow,  Grant,  Emerson,  John 
Brown,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Hawthorne,  not  to 
name  many  others  eminent  in  art  and 
science  and  finance,  we  are  disposed  to 
a serene  complacency  by  it.  Here,  we 
may  say,  with  just  self-gratulation,  is 
positive  proof  that  we  have  builded  bet- 
ter than  we  knew,  and  that  our  condi- 
tions, which  we  have  always  said  were 
the  best  in  the  world,  have  evolved  a type 
of  greatness  in  the  presence  of  which  the 
simplest  and  humblest  is  not  abashed. 
Somehow,  the  idea  that  we  call  America 
has  realized  itself  so  far  that  we  already 
have  identification  rather  than  distinction 
as  the  fact  which  strikes  the  foreign  critic 
in  our  greatness.  Our  notable  men,  it 
seems,  are  notable  for  their  likeness  to 
their  fellow-men,  and  not  for  their  un- 
likeness ; democracy  has  subtly  but  sure- 
ly done  its  work ; our  professions  of  be- 
lief in  equality  have  had  their  effect  in 
our  life  ; and  whatever  else  we  lack  in 
homogeneity,  we  have  in  the  involuntary 

recognition  of  their  common  humanity 
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by  our  great  men  something  that  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  American,  and  that  we 
think  more  valuable  than  the  involun- 
tary assumption  of  superiority,  than  the 
distinction  possible  to  greatness,  among 
peoples  accustomed  to  cringe  before  great- 
ness. 

III. 


We  have  come  to  this  rather  lately,  and 
we  fear  we  have  not  come  to  it  so  fully 
as  Mr.  Arnold  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve. But  we  may  see  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  right  direction  by  the 
study  of  our  own  past,  and  especially  of 
that  formative  period  when  the  men  who 
invented  American  principles  had  not  yet 
freed  themselves  from  the  influence  of 
European  traditions.  We  spoke  in  a re- 
cent Study  of  the  character  of  Franklin, 
and  we  think  of  him  now  as  the  most  mod- 
ern, the  most  American,  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Franklin  had  apparently 
none  of  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Arnold 
lately  found  lacking  in  us;  he  seems  to 
have  been  a man  who  could  no  more  im- 
pose upon  the  imagination  of  men  used 
to  abase  themselves  before  birth,  wealth, 
achievement,  or  mastery  in  any  sort,  as 
very  many  inferior  men  have  done  in  all 
times,  than  Lincoln  or  Grant.  But  he 
was  more  modern,  more  American,  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  in  this,  though 
some  of  them  were  of  more  democratic 
ideals  than  he.  His  simple  and  plebeian 
past  made  it  impossible  for  a man  of  his 
common-sense  to  assume  any  superiority 
of  bearing,  and  the  unconscious  hauteur 
which  comes  of  aristocratic  breeding,  and 
expresses  itself  at  its  best  in  distinction, 
was  equally  impossible  to  him.  It  was 
very  possible,  however,  with  other  men  as 
ardently  and  unselfishly  patriotic  and  as 
virtuous  as  he,  and  distinction  was  not 
wanting  to  the  men  of  the  Republic’s 
early  days.  Washington  had  it,  and 
Hamilton;  Jefferson  tried  hard  not  to 
have  it;  but  Burr  had  it,  and  Hancock 
had  it ; and  most  of  the  great  men  whom 
New  York  contributed  to  that  period  of 
our  history  had  it;  and  of  course  the 
Carolinians,  as  far  as  they  were  eminent. 
Above  all,  Gouverneur  Morris  had  it,  and 
he  had  it  for  the  very  reason  that  Frank- 
lin hadn’t  it,  because  he  was  well-born, 
because  he  was  brought  up  in  the  heart  of 
a rich,  gay,  patrician  society,  because  all 
the  foolish  things  which  have  been  done 
since  the  world  began  to  differentiate  men 
from  men  socially  had  been  done  for  him 
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in  the  full  measure  of  the  Colonial  possi- 
bilities. 

In  the  brilliant  sketch  which  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  written  of  Morris’s 
brilliant  career  (it  is  among  the  very  best 
of  Mr.  Morse’s  44  American  Statesmen”  se- 
ries) the  reader  may  study  one  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  of  our  history,  with 
the  advantages  of  a most  suggestive,  in- 
telligent, and  comprehensive  authority, 
and  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  fails  of 
that  finer  meaning  of  the  book  which  is 
sometimes  tacit  even  for  the  writer  of  it. 
The  one  thoroughly  admirable  thing  in 
Morris,  his  prompt  and  unfailing  patriot- 
ism, in  which  he  was  as  American  as  his 
antitype,  Franklin,  remains  the  consola- 
tion of  such  as  cannot  admire  his  other- 
qualities.  These  were  the  qualities  of  a. 
brave,  truthful,  generous,  impulsive,  yet 
clear-headed  aristocrat;  and  his  greatness 
was  limited  chiefly  by  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  men  outside  of  his  own  class. 
His  services  were  given  freely  and  fear- 
lessly to  his  country;  yet  what  he  did 
for  nationality,  for  democracy,  was  done 
somewhat  from  that  curious  inverted 
pride  which  is  a common  foible  of  the 
aristocratic  temperament.  In  his  long 
mission  to  France  he  saw  too  much  of 
the  nobility  and  too  much  of  the  mob 
for  a man  of  his  make  to  believe  fully 
in  either:  he  wrote  of  both  with  con- 
temptuous sarcasm : but  at  home  he  was. 
of  those  who  distrusted  the  popular  initia- 
tive, while  foreseeing  the  future  greatness 
of  the  country  which  that  initiative  could 
alone  promote.  In  private  life  he  was  at 
least  as  blameless  as  Franklin,  if  that  is 
not  saying  very  much ; he  was  not  scrupu- 
lous about  women,  and  he  had  those  traits 
of  a man  of  the  world  which  all  silly  wo- 
men admire,  and  some  sensible  women 
admire  sillily.  When  a young  man  he 
lost  a leg  by  an  accident  which  his  own 
coxcombry  provoked,  but  he  bore  his  mis- 
fortune through  life  with  uncomplaining 
dignity  and  with  bitter  irony  in  about 
equal  parts.  His  courage  was  cavalier- 
esque,  but  he  had  an  eighteenth  century 
skeptical  spirit,  and  he  was  neither  saintly 
nor  exactly  heroic.  In  spite  of  his  foibles, 
he  was  a man  of  great  common-sense,  and 
though  he  took  himself  seriously  as  a 
44  gentleman,”  he  did  not  take  himself  sol- 
emnly ; he  was  too  critical  to  be  altogether 
disdainful.  His  political  services  were 
general  rather  than  particular;  as  a states- 
man he  forecast  the  material  rather  than 
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the  political  future  of  the  country,  and 
the  social  future  growing  out  of  it;  he 
would  not  have  liked  or  trusted  modern 
Americanism  any  more  than  Mr.  Arnold, 
to  whom,  if  he  could  have  appeared,  he 
would  certainly  have  appeared  distin- 
guished. Distinction,  in  fact,  is  what  one 
feels  throughout  in  regard  to  Gouverneur 
Morris,  and  in  the  end  one  feels  that  if 
he  had  been  less  distinguished  he  would 
have  been  greater;  he  would  have  been 
a lesson  and  an  incentive,  which,  with  all 
the  respect  his  qualities  inspire,  one  can 
hardly  say  that  he  was.  Did  his  distinc- 
tion, that  effect  of  waning  traditions,  that 
result  of  the  misfortune  of  being  born  with 
all  the  advantages,  keep  him  just  short  of 
the  highest  usefulness  to  his  generation 
as  well  as  ours?  Probably  Mr.  Arnold 
would  not  think  so;  but  all  the  same,  as 
a historical  figure,  he  remains  more  deco- 
rative than  structural ; that  is,  the  Revo- 
lution could  have  been  without  such  a 
man  as  Morris  infinitely  easier  than  with- 
out such  a man  as  Franklin.  He  was  a 
brilliant  finial,  but  the  temple  of  our  lib- 
erties in  no  wise  rests  upon  him. 

IV. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  anything  against 
the  decorative  in  its  place.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  out  of 
life ; but  somehow  it  must  be  had  at  less 
cost  than  hitherto,  and  we  must  not  mis- 
take it  for  anything  vital.  It  is  valuable, 
in  a way  it  is  even  important,  but  it  is  not 
vital,  and  in  our  haste  to  be  finer  and  po- 
liter than  our  critics  will  allow  us  to  be, 
we  ought  not  to  seek  it  at  the  cost  of  any- 
thing vital,  of  anything  that  keeps  men 
humble  and  simple  and  brotherly,  the 
greatest  with  the  meanest.  Except  as  dis- 
tinction can  grow  out  of  an  absolutely  un- 
assuming attitude,  and  the  first  man  among 
us  appear  distinguished  from  the  rest  only 
by  his  freedom  from  any  manner  of  arro- 
gation,  we  are  much  better  without  it. 
The  distinction  that  abashes  and  dazzles, 
this  is  not  for  any  people  of  self-respect  to 
cultivate  or  desire ; and  we  mean  here  pre- 
cisely the  best  distinction  that  Mr.  Arnold 
can  mean.  We  do  not  mean  the  cheap 
and  easy  splendor  of  the  vulgar  aristocrat 
or  plutocrat,  but  that  far  subtler  effect  in 
lives  dedicated  to  aims  above  the  common 
apprehension,  and  apart  from  the  interests 
and  objects  of  the  mass  of  men ; we  mean 
the  pride  of  great  achievement  in  any 
sort,  which  in  lessr  fortunate  conditions 
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than  ours  betrays  itself  to  the  humiliation 
of  meaner  men.  The  possessor  of  any 
sort  of  distinction,  however  unconscious 
he  may  be  of  the  fact,  has  somewhere  in 
his  soul,  by  heredity,  or  by  the  experi- 
ence of  his  superiority,  the  spark  of  con- 
tempt for  his  fellow-men;  and  he  is  for 
that  reason  more  deplorable  than  the  com- 
monest man  whom  his  presence  brow- 
beats. If  our  civilization  is  so  unfavor- 
able to  the  expression  of  contempt  that  Mr. 
Arnold  could  find  no  distinction  among 
our  great  men,  then  we  may  hope  that  in 
time  it  may  be  wholly  quenched. 

We  are  so  far  from  taking  his  discovery 
ill  of  him  that  we  cheerfully  excuse  to  it 
his  failure  to  detect  the  existence  of  litera- 
ture and  art  among  us.  Comparisons  are 
odious,  as  we  found  ourselves  when  Mr. 
Arnold  compared  Emerson  to  his  disad- 
vantage with  several  second-rate  British 
classics,  and  we  will  not  match  painter 
with  painter,  architect  with  architect, 
sculptor  with  sculptor,  poet  with  poet,  to 
prove  that  our  art  and  literature  are  at  least 
as  good  as  those  of  present  England.  In 
some  points  we  might  win  and  in  others 
lose,  but  in  any  case  it  would  be  an  idle 
game.  What  we  should  like  to  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  persuade  all  artists  intending 
greatness  in  any  kind  among  us  that 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Arnold  ought  to  be  a source  of 
inspiration  to  them,  and  not  discourage- 
ment. We  have  been  now  some  hun- 
dred years  building  up  a state  on  the  af- 
firmation of  the  essential  equality  of  men 
in  their  rights  and  duties,  and  whether 
we  have  been  right  or  been  wrong  the 
gods  have  taken  us  at  our  word,  and  have 
responded  to  us  with  a civilization  in 
which  there  is  no  distinction  perceptible 
to  the  eye  that  loves  and  values  it.  Such 
beauty  and  such  grandeur  as  we  have  is 
common  beauty,  common  grandeur,  or  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  which  the  qual- 
ity of  solidarity  so  prevails  that  neither 
distinguishes  itself  to  the  disadvantage  of 
anything  else.  It  seems  to  us  that  these 
conditions  invite  the  artist  to  the  study 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  common,  and 
to  the  portrayal  in  every  art  of  those  finer 
and  higher  aspects  which  unite  rather 
than  sever  humanity,  if  he  would  thrive 
in  our  new  order  of  things.  The  talent 
that  is  robust  enough  to  front  the  every- 
day world  and  catch  the  charm  of  its  work- 
worn,  care-worn,  brave,  kindly  face,  need 
not  fear  the  encounter,  though  it  seems 
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terrible  to  the  sort  nurtured  in  the  super- 
stition of  the  romantic,  the  bizarre,  the  he- 
roic, the  distinguished,  as  the  things  alone 
worthy  of  painting  or  carving  or  writing. 
The  arts  must  become  democratic,  and 
then  we  shall  have  the  expression  of 
America  in  art;  and  one  reproach  which 
Mr.  Arnold  is  half  right  in  making  us 
shall  have  no  justice  in  it.  The  implica- 
tion of  his  censure  was  not  so  much  that 
we  had  no  literature  or  no  art,  as  that  we 
had  nothing  that  was  strictly  American  in 
either;  but  even  in  this  he  seems  to  have 
been  speaking  without  the  documents. 
Here  and  there  a man  has  detached  him- 
self from  tradition,  and  has  struck  some- 
thing out  of  our  life  that  is  ours  and  no 
other’s.  Of  late  this  has  been  done  more 
and  more  in  our  fiction,  which,  if  we  were 
to  come  to  those  odious  comparisons,  we 
need  not  be  afraid  to  parallel  book  for 
book  with  contemporary  English  fiction ; 
and  no  one  can  look  at  Mr.  St.  Gaudens’s 
head  of  Sherman  in  the  Academy  and  fail 
to  see  how  possible  the  like  achievement 
is  in  sculpture— at  least  to  a St.  Gaudens. 
It  has  no  distinction,  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  sense, 
no  more  distinction  than  he  would  have 
found  in  the  great  soldier’s  actual  pre- 
sence, but  it  seems  to  express  the  grandeur 
of  a whole  people,  a free  people,  friendly, 
easy,  frank,  and  very  valiant. 

VI. 

There  is  a lovely  prose  poem  of  Tour- 
guenief’s,  telling  how  he  went  into  a 


church  when  a boy,  and  knelt  down  be- 
side a peasant.  Suddenly  it  rushed  into 
the  boy’s  mind  that  this  man  was  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  a while  he  could  not  look 
round  at  his  companion  for  awe  of  his 
own  hallucination ; when  he  did  so,  there 
was  only  the  plain,  common  man.  Then 
it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  Christ  was 
really  like  that  poor  peasant  when  he 
was  on  earth,  and  only  a plain,  common 
man.  There  is,  indeed,  no  evidence 
that  the  founder  of  our  religion  struck 
his  contemporaries  as  “ distinguished,” 
and  there  is  considerable  proof  in  the 
record  of  his  doings  and  sayings  that  he 
would  hardly  have  valued  distinction  in 
others. 

We  need  not  at  least  impute  it  to  our- 
selves as  a serious  moral  shortcoming  if 
we  are  without  it,  and  we  may  find  some 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  we  have  in 
a measure  realized  the  Christian  in  the 
democratic  ideal.  There  is  something 
sweet,  something  luminous,  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  apparently  there  is  in  the  or- 
dinary American  the  making  of  the  ex- 
traordinary American;  that  the  mass  of 
our  people  were  so  near  to  such  great  men 
as  Grant  and  Lincoln  in  sympathy  and 
intelligence  that  they  could  not  be  awed 
from  them  to  the  distance  that  lends  dis- 
tinction. It  was  the  humane  and  benefi- 
cent effect  of  such  grandeur  as  theirs  that 
it  did  not  seem  distinguished,  but  so  nat- 
ural that  it  was  like  the  fulfilment  of 
the  average  potentiality. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  14th  of  May. 

— The  most  important  transactions  of 
Congress  during  the  month  were  as  fol- 
lows : Resolution  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  United 
States  bonds  with  a surplus  in  the  Treasury, 
passed,  House,  April  16th;  hill  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Dakota  into  the 
Union  and  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Lincoln,  passed,  Senate,  April  19th;  River 
and  Harbor  Bill,  passed,  House,  May  7th  ; Chi- 
nese treaty  ( amended)  ratified.  Senate,  May  7th; 
Chace  International  Copyright  Bill,  passed, 
Senate,  May  9th ; new  treaty  with  Peru  ratified, 
Senate,  May  10th. 

Up  to  April  20th,  the  one-hundredth  day  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  the 
total  number  of  hills  and  resolutions  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  House  was  12,568; 
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bills  passed  by  House,  425;  by  Senate,  831. 
Bills  sent  by  House  to  the  President  for  his 
approval,  185 ; by  Senate,  24. 

April  30th,  the  nomination  of  Melville  Wes- 
ton Fuller,  of  Illinois,  as  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  and,  May  9tb,  of  Robert  B.  Roosevelt, 
of  New  York,  as  Minister  to  the  Netherlands. 

April  17th,  Francis  T.  Nicliolls,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  was  elected  Governor  of 
Louisiana  by  85,786  majority. 

The  following  bills  were  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature : Crosby  High  License,  Sen- 
ate, April  26tli  (vetoed  by  Governor  Hill  May 
9th) ; Ballot  Reform,  Assembly,  May  3d,  Senate, 

May  10th  ; to  provide  for  the  execution  of  mur- 
derers by  electricity,  Senate,  May  8fch. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  hill  to  le- 
galize marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sis- 
ter was  passed  April  18th ; Local  Government 
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recesses  of  his  heart  an  alien,  and  as  a final 
expression  of  his  feeling  to  hoist  the  green 
flag,  or  the  dragon,  or  the  cross  of  St.  George. 
Probably  no  other  sentiment  is  so  strong  in  a 
man  as  that  of  attachment  to  his  own  soil  and 
people,  a sub  - sentiment  always  remaining, 
whatever  new  and  unbreakable  attachments 
he  may  form.  One  can  be  very  proud  of  his 
adopted  country,  and  brag  for  it,  and  fight  for 
it,  but  lying  deep  in  a man’s  nature,  is  some- 
thing, no  doubt,  that  no  oath  nor  material  in- 
terest can  change,  and  that  is  never  natural- 
ized. We  see  this  experiment  in  America 
more  than  anywhere  else,  because  here  meet 
more  different  races  than  anywhere  else  with 
the  serious  intention  of  changing  their  na- 
tionality. And  we  have  a notion  that  there 
is  something  in  our  atmosphere,  or  opportuni- 
ties, or  our  government,  that  makes  this  change 
more  natural  and  reasonable  than  it  has  been 
anywhere  else  in  history.  It  is  always  a sur- 
prise to  us  when  a born  citizen  of  the  United 
States  changes  his  allegiance,  but  it  seems  a 
thing  of  course  that  a person  of  any  other 
country  should,  by  an  oath,  become  a good 
American,  and  we  expect  that  the  act  will 
work  a sudden  change  in  him  equal  to  that 
wrought  in  a man  by  what  used  to  be  called 
a conviction  of  sin.  We  expect  that  he  will 
not  only  come  into  our  family,  but  that  he 
will  at  once  assume  all  its  traditions  and  dis- 
likes, that  whatever  may  have  been  his  insti- 
tutions or  his  race  quarrels,  the  moving  influ- 
ence of  his  life  hereafter  will  be  the  41  Spirit 
of  ’76.” 

What  is  this  naturalization,  however,  but  a 
sort  of  parable  of  human  life  ? Are  we  not 
always  trying  to  adjust  ourselves  to  new  rela- 
tions, to  get  naturalized  into  a new  family  ? 
Does  one  ever  do  it  entirely?  And  how 
much  of  the  lonesomeness  of  life  comes  from 
the  failure  to  do  it ! It  is  a tremendous  ex- 
periment, we  all  admit,  to  separate  a person 
from  his  race,  from  his  country,  from  his  cli- 
mate, and  the  habits  of  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try, by  marriage;  it  is  only  an  experiment 
differing  in  degree  to  introduce  him  by  mar- 
riage into  a new  circle  of  kinsfolk.  Is  he 
ever  anything  but  a sort  of  tolerated,  criticised, 
or  admired  alien  ? Does  the  time  ever  come 
when  the  distinction  ceases  between  his  fam- 
ily and  hers  ? They  say  love  is  stronger  than 
death.  It  may  also  be  stronger  than  family — 
while  it  lasts ; but  was  there  ever  a woman  yet 
whose  most  ineradicable  feeling  was  not  the 
sentiment  of  family  and  blood,  a sort  of  base- 
line in  life  upon  which  trouble  and  disaster 
always  throw  her  back?  Does  she  ever  lose 
the  instinct  of  it  ? We  used  to  say  in  jest  that 
a patriotic  man  was  always  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  wife’s  relations  in  war ; but  his  wife  took  a 
different  view  of  it;  and  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  office,  is  it  not  the  wife’s  relations 
who  get  them  ? To  be  sure,  Ruth  said,  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  where  thou 
goest  I will  go,  and  all  that,  and  this  beau- 
tiful sentiment  lias  touched  ail  time,  and  man 
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has  got  the  historic  notion  that  he  is  the 
head  of  things.  But  is  it  true  that  a wo± 
man  is  ever  really  naturalized  ? Is  it  in  her 
nature  to  be?  Love  will  carry  her  a great 
way,  and  to  far  countries,  and  to  many  en- 
durances, and  her  capacity  of  self-sacrifice  is 
greater  than  man’s;  but  would  she  ever  be 
entirely  happy  torn  from  her  kindred,  trans- 
planted from  the  associations  and  interlaciugs 
of  her  family  life?  Does  there  anything  real- 
ly take  the  place  of  that  entire  ease  and  con- 
fidence that  one  has  in  kin,  or  the  inborn 
longing  for  their  sympathy  and  society  ? There 
are  two  theories  about  life,  as  about  naturali- 
zation : one  is  that  love  is  enough,  that  inten- 
tion is  enough;  the  other  is  that  the  whole 
circle  of  human  relations  and  attachments  is 
to  be  considered  in  a marriage,  and  that  in 
the  long-run  the  question  of  family  is  a pre- 
ponderating one.  Does  the  gate  of  divorce 
open  more  frequently  from  following  the  one 
theory  than  the  other?  If  we  were  to  adopt 
the  notion  that  marriage  is  really  a tremendous 
act  of  naturalization,  of  absolute  surrender  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  deepest  sentiments 
and  hereditary  tendencies,  would  there  be  so 
many  hasty  marriages — slip-knots  tied  by  one 
justice  to  be  undone  by  another?  The  Drawer 
did  not  intend  to  start  such  a deep  question  as 
this.  Hosts  of  people  are  yearly  naturalized 
in  this  country,  not  from  any  love  of  its  insti- 
tutions, but  because  they  can  more  easily  get 
a liviug  here,  and  they  really  surrender  none 
of  their  hereditary  ideas,  and  it  is  only  human 
nature  that  marriages  should  be  made  with 
like  purpose  and  like  reservations.  These 
reservations  do  not,  however,  make  the  best 
citizens  or  the  most  happy  marriages.  Would 
it  be  any  better  if  country  lines  were  obliter- 
ated, and  the  great  brotherhood  of  peoples 
were  established,  and  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  patriotism  or  family,  and  marriage  were  as 
free  to  make  and  unmake  as  some  people  think 
it  should  be?  Very  likely,  if  we  could  radi- 
cally change  human  nature.  But  human  na- 
ture is  the  most  obstinate  thing  that  the  In- 
ternational Conventions  have  to  deal  with. 


ONE  ADVANTAGE  OP  BEING  “ EDICATED.” 

Frredwoman  Lizzie,  a good  servant,  was 
married  to  an  unworthy  husband,  and  made 
complaint  of  his  unkindness.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  family  in  which  she  served,  de- 
sirous of  knowing  how  she  happened  to  be  so 
married,  asked  her  about  their  love-making 
and  courtship. 

“ Lizzie,  what  on  earth  did  Watt  say  to  you 
to  make  you  marry  him  ?” 

“Law!  Miss  Sallie,”  answered  Lizzie,  “ you 
know  I couldn’t  make  no  answer  to  Watt  when 
he  come  co’tin’  of  me,  ’cause  Watt’s  educated.” 
(With  guileful  wisdom  of  words  he  “come 
co’tin’  of  her.”)  “And,”  she  continued,  “be 
got  same  on  his  wordB  out  de  jogafy  and  some 
out  de  dicshunary . And  oo’ae,  you  know,  Miss 
Sallie,  I couldn’t  make  no  ’sistance  to  Watt.” 
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THE  TRIALS  OF  AUTHORS. 

j hi * old  father  to  young  lady)  “Miss  Olndya,  the  author  of  my  beiug 
A work  that  bass  been  muck  criticised.” 


a dry  smile  upon  his  keen  American  face.  “I’ve 
engineered  three  railroads  between  this  and 
At  a dinner  held  in  New  York  not  long  ago,  the  Volga,  and  I ought  to  know  what  sort  of 
the  guests  fell  to  discussing  the  authorship  of  critters  the  Russians  are.” 

Shakespeare’*  plays.  Among  the  guests  was  “ Rut  really,  now,  you  know,”  expostulated 
ati  aged  Western  gentleman,  who  said  very  Courtenay — who,  as  a new  arrival,  was  being 
little  and  listened  a great  deal.  Finally  he  put  through  a course  of  Russian  manners  and 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  question.  customs  by  his  two  friends — “some  of  these 
u Well,”  he  replied,  deliberately,  il  of  course  stories  that  they  tell  about  servants  can’t  pos- 
I don’t  know  nmek  about  it,  but  if  Lord  Bacon  sibly  be  true*  For  instance,  fancy  anybody 
did  not  write  those  plays,  he  lost  the  greatest  expecting  one  to  believe  that  an  officer's  ser- 
opportunity  of  bis  life.”  vant  could  bring  bis  master  two  odd  boots,  and 

For  a wonder,  this  view  of  the.  controversy  say  : ' Faith,  I don't  know  what’s  got  into  thun 
was  received  without  a dissenting  voice.  boots  to-day.  There’s  auother  pair  down-stairs 

in  that  very  same  scrape,  shure !!  ” 

“ Well,  Pm  sorry  to  contradict  you,  old  fel- 
low,”  said  the  captain,  laughing,  “ but  it  hap- 
pens that  I mic  that  dom  my$elfr  and  the  officer 
was  the  senior  major  of  our  regiment.” 

“ And  if  you  want  a parallel  case,”  chimed 
in  Air.  Boyler, 44 1 guess  we  eau  accommodate 
you  right  away.” 

So  saying,  he  stepped  to  the  door,  and  shout- 
ed into  the  passage, 44  Vanya !”  (Johnny  ), 

" Sei-tehass”  (directly),  answered  a hoarse 
voice,  and  in  came  a .short,  square,  low-browed 
fellow  with  a red  calico  shirt  outride  all  his 
other  clothes,  and  a face  whose  profound  and 
placid  stupidity  was  worthy  of  a Tartar  idol. 

44  Bring  two  logs  for  the  stove,”  said  the 


BACON'S  LOST  OPPORTUNITY. 


TWO  QUEER  SERVANTS. 

A STORY  OT  CENTRAL  RCBSIi. 

u YOU  talk  of  having  trouble  with  your  ser- 
vants, Courtenay,  my  boy,”  said  Captain  Lans- 
downe,  of  the  British  Dragoon  Guards,  as  ho 
sat  at  the  double  window  of  his  hotel  in  Mos- 
cow, watching  the  red  winter  sunset  fade  be- 
hind the  great,  white  battlements  and  green- 
tiled  towers  encircling  the  44  Gnrodskaya 
Tehaat”  (city  quarter).  '.Well,  just  you  come 
and  live  in  Russia  for  a year  or  two,  and  then 
you’ll  think  all  Western  servants  absolute  per- 
fection.” 

“That's  so,”  assented  Mr.  Hiram  Boy! or,  with 
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American ; “ and  mind  that  one  most  be  loug- 
er  than  the  other.” 

Away  plodded  honest  Ivan  like  a plough- 
horse,  and  returned  presently  with  two  split 
logs  of  unequal  length. 

“Dnrak!”  (fool),  cried  Mr.  Boyler,  with  ad- 
mirably feigned  anger.  “ I told  you  to  have  one 
piece  longer  than  the  other,  and  instead  of  that 
you’ve  got  one  piece  shorter  thau  the  other!” 

Ivan  hung  his  big  head  in  confusion.  “So 
I have,  sure  enough.  It’s  all  my  fault,  barin” 
(master);  “but  I’ll  go  and  change  it  this  mo- 
ment.” 

“ Well,”  cried  Courtenay,  as  Ivan  disappear- 
ed, “ if  there’s  another  such  fool  as  that  in  Rus- 
sia, I’d  like  to  see  him,  that’s  all !” 

“ So  you  shall,  in  less  than  half  a minute,” 
said  Captain  Lansdowne,  going  to  the  door  in 
his  turn.  “Meesha!”  (Mike). 

A hasty  step  was  heard  outside,  and  a tall, 
scraggy  fellow  entered,  whose  gaunt  face  had 
none  of  the  stolid  self-satisfaction  which  mark- 
ed the  heavy  features  of  Ivan.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  wore  a restless  and  troubled  look,  as 
if  he  were  dimly  conscious  that  he  was  a fool, 
and  was  always  trying  to  find  out  how  and 
why. 

“Were  you  pleased  to  call,  Yury  Petrd- 
vitch  f”  (George,  son  of  Peter),  asked  he. 

“ Yes ; I want  you  to  do  a job  for  me.  You 
know  Pashkoff’s  store  just  across  the  street  t 
Well,  here  are  two  twenty-kopeck  pieces”  (sil- 
ver coins  worth  about  a dime).  “ Go  and  bring 
me  twenty  kopecks’  worth  of  white  bread  and 
twenty  kopecks’  worth  of  cheese.” 

Off  went  Michael  on  his  errand,  and  Mr. 
Courtenay — who  could  not  imagine  how  any 
one  could  manage  to  bungle  such  a plain  com- 
mission— was  greatly  puzzled  when  a qnarter 
of  an  hour  went  by  without  any  sign  of  his 
return. 

“Something  must  have  happened  to  him, 
surely,”  said  he  at  last. 

“ I haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,”  answer- 
ed the  captain,  with  a sly  smile,  “ and  I can 
pretty  well  guess  what  that  something  is. 
Clap  on  your  coat  and  hat,  and  come  along. 
Pashkoff’s  isn’t  far  off,  and  I’ll  be  bound  we 
shall  find  Master  Michael  at  the  door  of  the 
shop.” 

There  they  found  him,  sure  enough,  with 
such  an  expression  as  might  be  worn  by  a man 
who  had  just  upset  a plate  of  soup  over  his 
wife’s  new  dress.  He  was  scratching  his  head 
perplexedly  with  oue  hand  while  he  held  out 
the  two  silver  coius  in  the  other. 

“Ob,  barin,  barin,”  cried  he  on  seeing  them, 
“ it  was  written  for  me  at  my  birth  that  I 
should  be  unlucky,  and  there’s  no  escaping  it.” 

“Why,  what’s  wrong?”  asked  the  captain, 
with  a side  glance  at  Courtenay’s  astonished 
face. 

“ I’ve  mixed  the  two  coins,”  answered  Mi- 
chael, in  heart-broken  tones,  “ and  now  I don’t 
know  which  was  the  one  for  the  bread,  and 
which  wTas  the  oue  for  the  cheese.” 


A SERIOUS  HUMORIST. 

My  story  is  a sad  one,  and  won't  take  long  to 
tell. 

To  any  sort  of  metre  I can  suit  it  just  as  well. 

You'll  understand  my  misery  before  the  tale  is 
done. 

It  all  began  one  hapless  day— the  day  I made  a 
pun; 

And  ever  since  that  fatal  hour  the  people  do  declare 

That  I became  a humorist,  alas  1 right  then  and 
there ; 

Though  to  be  considered  serious  I’d  give  a lot  of 
money, 

Whatever  I may  say  or  do,  they  will  insist  it’s  funny. 

I might  perhaps  have  since  escaped  the  direful  con- 
sequences 

Had  I not  penned  a feeble  joke  when  hardly  in  my 
senses. 

'Twas  printed  in  a paper  of  tremendous  circulation, 

And  I was  dubbed  a humorist  by  all  the  laughing 
nation. 

In  vain  I tried  to  prove  myself  a libelled  individual, 

The  fatal  truth  confronted  me— the  joke  was  quite 
original. 

Where'er  I went  there  followed  me  that  dreadful 
reputation, 

And  every  word  I spoke  aroused  uproarious  cachin- 
nation. 

If  I remarked  in  casual  tones  upon  the  gloomy 
weather. 

The  people  laughed  until  they  cried,  and  laughed  and 
cried  together; 

When  I gave  information  of  some  accident  distress- 
ing, 

They  roared  with  mighty  merriment  exceedingly  de- 
pressing ; 

And  when  I failed  in  business,  and  despairing  told 
my  wife, 

8he,  laughing,  vow’d  I’d  never  been  so  funny  in  my 
life  1 

I dressed  in  sombre  black,  assumed  a grim,  funereal 
air, 

And  spoke  in  woe  - enveloped  tones,  my  face  dis- 
traught with  care. 

I wept  a little  when  I could,  all  steep'd  in  melan- 
choly, 

But  people  only  laughed  again,  and  whispered,  “ Ain’t 
he  jolly !” 

In  faot,  the  more  that  I became  a sacrifice  to  sadness. 

The  more  I met  the  wretched  glee  that  drove  me 
near  to  madness. 

Full  half  my  time  is  spent  declining  pressing  Invita- 
tions 

To  humorous  banquets  and  to  write  for  comic  pub- 
lications. 

And  scented  notes  and  letters  couched  in  words  as 
sweet  as  honey— 

“Now  won’t  you  send  your  autograph?  and  please  to 
make  It  funny.*’ 

If  I should  sink  beneath  my  trials,  and  leave  this  mor- 
tal sphere. 

The  world  would  give  me  credit  for  the  best  joke  of 
the  year; 

And  doubtless  folks  who  came  to  gaze  upon  my  mon- 
ument 

Would  find  it  quite  impossible  to  keep  their  laughter 
pent. 

’Tis  useless  to  deny  it  now,  alack ! the  mischief’s 
done, 

And  I must  be  a humorist,  tho*  an  unconscious  one. 

I’ve  only  this  request  to  make,  which  no  one  can 

resist : 

Please  call  me  in  my  epitaph  the  Stricws  ITum&nst. 

Herbert  Hall  Winslow. 
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V'M'-ii 


* fas  -m  anti  "\U>  j,rtl 

n*«  ettts,.  *M  there  '<»»;  rtmrh’ii  I do-  and 

Uioo*w)u  rfiMlar®  14  be  darmsa  topi  cnogRh  -Art  buy  romo  o(  thorn  ilfiu«s 


to  » long-haired  iri.*ot>etsin«i»,  who.  wifi*  iJTS. 
tooiirgvtfftiii  evidently  Itow  to®  'miiEbfc 

"W  *he  fonrint  ami  “ram-  him”  ,»n  to* 
oftois  yarn.  Tbetottnet  ended.  TliotroiitkM- 
ui*v)o  .shifted  hia  vpiid  <ii  tobacco  to  tlo*  yth'-r 
dicok,  and  said : ••  W«H,  hitter,  t lu  in  vmft  jiftf! . 
t.v  gncHlvsirwt  trout  ye  cftujjlut: ; but,  Lora  l 
■stooHi.i  Im'  bin  with  tw>  iip  s«  life  ptoritto  fifth® 
ftoliiwtoy:,  to  Oragtiji,  \Vby<  wo  used  p’lfeic to' 
stdrnon  there  every  mortoin’  that  woflid  run 
al!  (4j»  way  from  uinety  to  a hundred  atiif  fifty 

pwii.ds.” 

Fnr  a moment  tfi*  tvmmt  wa»  silent ; then, 
looking  sadly  at  the  triumphant’  i'roiitiereuian, 
w Mid':  ‘‘.My  friend,  I don’t  doubt  em>r  iir.'.W 


I calkil  Ifipon  4 triwul  todny. 

He  »tr»igtot  unloeksd  his  eedjif  room; 

¥?  KWH&  swim  with  the  |ier.futm;. 

Fo>m  <tndv4.  htoonu  at  WbtBirinis  height, 
lie  >owjt  down  wear  jbat : dinfitow}  ray  sight, 

Brandies  l toot  buckled  at  the  knee-v- 
'‘KmaileioU.^;.’’— hut  much  tob. large  tor  nie— 

tiooiiiet*,  mid  crttos-gjiftered  toosij  : / 

It  was  d WiHldnj'u*  Walth  of  clothes 

*>“•  !t««*  not  meant  that  ) should  nearer 
Tbty  .wtrd  hot  {nought ; f#  w t*  asm-. 

"Fr**  out 


top  wtitd : “ My  friend,  ! doji’t  doubt-  Voot  WftVf*- 
m hhoJesutt.  Dn  tlie  contrary,  I bwisivij.ih  fnjiiy 
aml  irwpHcitJy:  t will  nnjy  remark  tiiat  'Juy 

eSlicfieitcb  hae  tanglit.  >iw»  that,  in  thdorado  thn 
m*h  who  tetla  the  Hrst  story  has  a darted  poor 
show."’  ,- 


. tntatm  rhiit  I should  ausA 
How  my  fine  my  friend  swiiia  ftp, 

Ahd  while  h®  walked  «n  hn»ve  terav, 
f a.ort  sit.  in  simple  gray,  ’ ’ 

Thinfe  fhtj,  tlm  wiwii  I left  Ms  doWr,, 

( weni  nmeto  ttutter  ihati  bhforej  . . : . 

C,a«u.t.  ik'Wiy  v; 


travelling  the  Missouri  k 
V«„  cmistaiifty  «jtH  votifiiifty  *,«!  tiie  calls, 

• ' I'm? ?v>v  t torn. ' 

miiMcrt!  (ormnM.  very  Jinich  like -nloiiing^  A 
umith-  rtieent  luipoitati.in  from  ill-  land  of  ■•  profit  ’ 

K-fiJfioo  %P.U  tthlwfl  ;>«  t ton  lead,  «tiftt  lT»v»>fy 

W»^s  a to  \r  t)tk,  ami  y1M,g  ,»i(f  thaMy  r wto,v,rul?; -Ttxt- 
inWago  ntl-i-nit,”  “Tno  rnl-i— “ 

.vumsr.  '♦*  Wtoftl'a  that,  yv.«  are  oujw.g  ?”  oto«.;nte.i  t!n< 
‘voting  mate,  • ;^;vv/ 

liarrtn;  • “ Fais.’*  nti.swpfw't  Tut,  h ?><  retnurito*r  the 
htcribA  ehw?i/',:but  «i';v'iv  forgot  the  wnrrds  iiV«ureK>.’» 
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As*  aid  fultow 'Wa^’dncfcviiK)icU‘d  for a rather  walYJng. inside  rbe  >>aTa1eU1i<?ratc*ly  yelled  out 
•trirting'adVfKe^,  but  haTiogtio  hitfiiffr;  an<l  few-  again*  ‘ 'A  high  old  .court  this 
friend*,  gtr|j$  ibrt-ed  to  re  in  a)?!  in  jail  tor  want  AmidM  the  sensation  %bm  renewed  perform- 
of  bail  HiitiJ  tip*  meeting  of  the  term  ©f  court  atm*  ema ted  the  judge  jb^tly  k*8t  hie  patjOone, 
when  he  w. as  to  he  tried.  ami  ealltog  a'pon.  thd  bailitf  to  "armt  the  jp-  ' 

TTlm  Old  reprobate  being  of  a comparative-  triider;  condemned  him  to  twenty  day**  Snw; 

Jy ; harm  les  a 4i nfctrrey  and  the  eonfiTjement  pri&muhent  in  jail  for  c<mfempf. 
proving  upon  him.  his  jailer  was  in  1 Why,  jedge/1  the  undismayed  fellow, 

ffe  habit  of  Jetting  him  out'  vu  pleasant  days  “that  don't  hurt  ro*v  I live  there!  A lYfg  U vdd 
to  waufler  about  town,  to  ;re't*tTit  “hbk»H  Af  emitt  thw  be ••tritttojyhautly,  a«v  yYY'- 

night.  One  day  ^ome  kindly  ay mpaOmer*  he^as  led  off,  _ 

with  hi*  misfortunes  rremtod  him  to  m itch - 

appreeiHted  li*jno(vjttul  lie  wet  out  to  have  a ;Go)&h4l^tyiipi '00$#*  yepnk 

good  time.  young  uMitvw,  di re cUy  after  the  departure  of 

After  n while  he  stroked  into  a «<•*.*  ibu  Of  the  falters  mother  v w Min* ftrdud*  do,  «?ef  » 
enure,  that  Wit*  be  ing  held  iu  the  locality.,  and  heap  .‘by.’ y ou , iuAraitt};4otiH.^he5  »b>ugh  rr 
reeling  into  rho  court- room,  suddenly  bawled  Young  Mbirees,  “ Y“*,  I suppose  tin-  does, 

•out;  u A high  tdd  .court-  .ihte  «*  v*;  Alice,  beeanac  I am  aft  the  child  sho  ims,” 

Tlie  Judge  observed  his  i unseated  ;<H>p&f.-  DfC.  8.  float  in  sudden  nieditadioti,  with  her 
turn,  and  ordered  hia  removul,  warning  him  arms  trowed*  and  the  dust- pan  projecting  from 
not  to  return  under  penalty  of  sen  ten ce  for  erne  haml  otpl  the*  brush  from  the  other  ) IV 
coutefiipt  of  court.  Mis’  Xidud« ! An"  if  J tm  w hid  cliiie,  she 

Soon  after,  however,  back  he  eamc,  and  wOuklix't  be  tbo  niothei  of  nc*bc*dy.'f 


warn 1 


§SpH 


•*AS<$>  IN  j.  LOOK1.V,-,!  A.-- 

VVimltl  von  believe  It*  This  >li:ri>>  bit  upon  tb»  notion  *.f  uanviing  Iti  front  of  bis  mllel-glftss  with 
evos- sbot.  tiiiit.  he  might,  see  how  ■'real  elegarif?-  bt»  ioAprfk  ■Ahon  W was  1 

■Go  glc  > ift^^^^MKRtOAN 
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A MIDSUMMER  TRIP  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

BY  LAFCADIO  HEARN. 


jSeconti 

XIII. 

FOLLOWING  the  wonderful  Rue  Vic- 
tor Hugo  in  the  direction  of  the  fort, 
crossing  the  Riviere  Roxelane,  or  Rividre 
des  Blanchisseuses,  whose  rocky  bed  is 
white  with  unsoaped  linen  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  you  descend  through  some 
very  tortuous  and  steep  narrow  streets 
into  the  market-place  — a square,  well 
paved  and  well  shadowed,  with  a foun- 
tain in  the  midst.  Here  the  dealers  are 
seated  in  rows ; one  half  of  the  market  is 
devoted  to  fruits  and  vegetables;  the  oth- 
er, to  the  sale  of  fresh  fish  and  meats. 
On  first  entering  you  are  confused  by  the 
press,  and  deafened  by  the  storm  of  creole 
speech;  then  you  begin  to  discern  some 
order  in  this  chaos,  and  to  observe  curious 
things. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement 
are  lying  long  boats  filled  with  fish — 
boats  carried  up  from  the  water  upon 
men's  shoulders  or  upon  rollers,  and  set 
down  close  to  the  market  fountain.  Such 
fish ! — black,  scarlet,  lilac,  gold,  bright 
blue,  roseate,  green.  No  phantom  tints 
these,  but  colors  luminous  and  strong  like 
fire.  Then,  again,  you  see  heaps  of  long 
thin  fish,  looking  like  piled  bars  of  pol- 
ished silver,  absolutely  dazzling,  of  equal 
thickness  from  head  to  tail;  further  on 
you  observe  heaps  of  flat,  bright  pink  crea- 
tures, a metallic  carmine ; further  yet  you 
perceive  a mass  of  azure  backs  and  gold- 
yellow  bellies.  Here  also  are  the  mon- 
sters, some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  of 
sinister  dark  colors — the  eccentricities: 
some  round,  perfectly  round  disks,  of 
amazing  thinness,  with  fleshy,  brilliant, 
long,  wormy  feelers  instead  of  fins— feel- 
ers that  look  like  depending  silver  fringe 
flickering  in  all  directions;  others  bristle 
with  spines;  others  are  checkered  in  sat- 


3paper. 

iny  yellow  and  blue;  others,  serpent-bod- 
ied, are  so  speckled  in  red,  black,  and 
white  as  to  exactly  resemble  highly  pol- 
ished red  granite.  Ask  their  names,  and 
you  will  be  dazzled  by  the  multiplici- 
ty of  unfamiliar  appellations:  the  caval- 
ly,  the  tecunne,  the  lune , the  tazard , the 
balaon , the  barracouta , the  dorade , the 
aiguille-de-mer , the  Iambi , the  coulion , 
the  caringue , the  bonnique , the  couronn4y 
the  zorphi , the  moringue,  the  ton,  the  ver- 
meil, the  crapand-de-mer.  As  the  sun 
gets  high,  banana  leaves  are  laid  over  the 
fish. 

Infinitely  more  puzzling  are  the  aston- 
ishing varieties  of  green  and  yellow  and 
party-colored  fruits  and  roots  and  vegeta- 
bles, out  of  the  confusion  of  which  you 
retain  only  a memory  of  calabashes  and 
cocoas,  guavas  and  sapotillas,  barbadines 
and  pommes  - cythferes,  guinettes  and 
bunches  of  tiny  bananas  about  two  inches 
long,  immense  oranges  and  lemons— the 
former  extraordinarily  sweet  and  juicy, 
the  latter  of  an  aroma  and  acid  puissance 
without  parallel.  And  among  the  vege- 
tables you  may  catch  sight  of  something 
you  cannot  even  guess  the  nature  of  from 
observation  alone  — a huge  cylindrical 
gray- white  mass.  It  is  palm  pith,  the  ed- 
ible core  of  the  cabbage-palm,  the  brain  of 
a noble  tree,  which  had  to  be  totally  de- 
stroyed in  order  to  procure  it.  It  is  eaten 
in  a great  variety  of  dishes,  cooked  in  a 
score  of  ways — hashed,  stewed,  fried — and 
also  eaten  raw  as  a salad,  with  vinegar 
and  oil.  Also  with  the  pulp  are  made 
those  delicious  little  cakes  called  mari- 
nades, which  you  hear  the  colored  ped- 
dlers calling  out  for  sale:  “ Mimoin , zen - 
fants  !—qa  qui  vU  manger  marinades  /” 
Perhaps  you  may  likewise  catch  sight  of 
the  ver-palmiste  in  the  market,  esteemed 
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here  as  a wonderful  delicacy ; it  is  a huge 
white  worm  found  in  the  heart  of  the  cab- 
bage-palm, and  is  said  to  taste,  when  cook- 
ed, like  almonds.  Again,  there  may  be 
iguanas  for  sale,  edible  lizards;  they  are 
said  to  make  a most  luscious  dish ! 

Then  you  begin  to  look  about  you  at 
the  black,  brown,  and  yellow  faces  that  are 
studying  you  curiously  from  beneath  the 
yellow  - striped  Madras  turbans,  or  from 
under  the  shadow  of  mushroom-shaped 
straw  hats  large  as  umbrellas.  Watching 
the  bare  backs,  bare  shoulders,  bare  legs 
and  arms  and  feet,  you  find  that  the  colors 
of  flesh  are  more  varied  and  surprising 
than  the  colors  of  fruits.  And  it  is  only 
with  fruit  colors  that  many  of  these  skin 
tints  can  be  compared  at  all,  the  only 
terms  of  comparison  used  by  the  colored 
people  themselves  being  terms  of  this 
kind,  such  as  peau  - sapotille,  “sapota 
skin.”  The  sapota  or  sapotille  is  a juicy 
brown  fruit,  with  a rind  satiny  like  a hu- 
man cuticle,  and  just  the  color,  when  fresh 
and  ripe,  of  a fine  mulatto  skin.  But 
among  the  brighter  half-breeds  I think 
the  colors  are  much  more  fruit-like:  there 
are  gourd  tints,  banana  tints,  orange  col- 
ors, with  occasional  flushes  of  pink  show- 
ing through,  like  the  first  pink  of  the 
mango.  Agreeable  to  the  eye  the  darker 
tints  certainly  are,  and  often  very  remark- 
able, all  tones  of  bronze  being  represented ; 
but  the  brighter  hues  are  absolutely  beau- 
tiful in  certain  half-breed  types,  coolie 
and  quadroon.  Standing  perfectly  naked 
at  doorways,  or  playing  naked  in  the  sun, 
astonishing  children  may  be  seen — ba- 
nana-colored and  orange-colored  babies. 
But  there  is  one  peculiar  type,  totally  un- 
like all  the  rest : the  skin  is  an  exquisite  me- 
tallic yellow,  a perfect  gold  tone ; the  eyes 
are  long  and  black ; the  intensely  dark  and 
lustrous  hair  falls  over  the  neck  in  a 
heavy  mass  of  thick,  rich,  glossy  curls 
that  show  blue  lights  in  the  sun.  What 
mingling  of  races  produced  this  beautiful 
type  ? There  is  some  strange  blood  in  the 
blending,  not  of  coolie,  nor  of  African, 
nor  of  Chinese,  although  there  are  Chinese 
types  here  of  indubitable  beauty.* 

* I subsequently  discovered  the  mystery  of  this 
very  strange  and  beautiful  mixed  race,  many  fine 
specimens  of  which  may  also  be  seen  in  Trinidad. 
Three  widely  diverse  elements  have  combined  to 
form  it:  European,  negro,  and  Indian;  but,  strange 
to  sav,  it  is  the  most  savage  of  these  three  bloods 
which  creates  the  peculiar  charm.  1 cannot  speak 
of  this  comely  and  extraordinary  type  without  trans- 
lating a passage  from  Dr.  J.  J.  j.  Cornilliac,  an  emi- 


All  this  population  is  vigorous,  grace- 
ful, healthy;  all  you  see  passing  by  are 
well  made;  there  are  no  sickly  faces,  no 
scrawny  limbs.  If  by  some  rare  chance 
you  encounter  a person  who  has  lost  an 
arm  or  a leg,  you  can  be  almost  certain 
you  are  looking  at  a victim  of  the  fer-de- 
lance— the  serpent  whose  venom  putrefies 
living  tissue.  Without  fear  of  exaggera- 
ting facts,  I can  venture  to  say  that  the 
muscular  development  of  the  working-men 
here  is  something  which  must  be  seen  in 
order  to  be  believed ; to  study  fine  displays 
of  it,  one  should  watch  the  blacks  and 
half-breeds  working  naked  to  the  waist — 
on  the  landings,  in  the  gas- houses  and 
slaughter-houses,  or  on  the  nearest  planta- 
tions. They  are  not  large  men,  perhaps 
not  extraordinarily  powerful;  but  they 
have  the  aspect  of  sculptural  or  even  of 
anatomical  models;  they  seem  absolutely 
devoid  of  adipose  tissue;  their  muscles 
stand  out  with  a saliency  that  astonishes 
the  eye.  It  is  marvellous.  At  a tanning- 
yard,  while  I was  watching  a dozen  blacks 
at  work,  a young  mulatto,  with  the  mis- 
chievous face  of  a faun,  walked  by,  wear- 
ing nothing  but  a clout  about  his  loins; 
and  never,  not  even  in  bronze,  did  I see 
so  beautiful  a play  of  muscles.  A dem- 

nent  Martinique  physician,  who  recently  published  a 
most  valuable  series  of  studies  upon  the  ethnology, 
climatology,  and  history  of  the  Antilles.  In  these 
he  writes : 

“ When,  among  the  populations  of  the  Antilles, 
we  first  notice  those  remarkable  mStis  whose  olive 
skins,  elegant  and  slender  figures,  flue  straight  pro- 
files, ami  regular  features  remind  us  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Madras  or  Pondicherry,  we  ask  ourselves  in 
wonder — while  looking  at  their  long  eyes,  full  of  a 
strange  and  gentle  melancholy  (especially  among 
the  women),  and  at  the  black,  rich,  silky-gleaming 
hair  curling  in  abundance  over  the  temples  and  fall- 
ing in  profusion  over  the  neck — to  what  human 
race  can  belong  this  singular  variety,  in  which  there 
is  a dominant  characteristic  that  seems  indelible, 
and  always  shows  more  and  more  strongly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  type  is  further  removed  from  the 
African  element.  It  is  the  Oarib  blood,  blended 
with  blood  of  Europeans  and  of  blacks,  which  in 
spite  of  all  subsequent  crossings,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  renewed  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  still  conserves,  as  remarkedly  as  at 
the  time  of  the  first  interblending,  the  race-charac- 
teristic that  invariably  reveals  its  presence  in  the 
blood  of  every  being  through  whose  veins  it  flows.” — 
Recherche*  chronologiqnes  et  historiques  sur  f Origin* 
et  la  Propagation  de  la  Fit  vre  Jaunt  aitx  Antilles* 
Par  J.  J.  J.  Cornilliac.  Fort-de-France : Imprimerie 
du  Gouvernement.  1886. 

But  I do  not  think  the  term  “ olive”  always  indi- 
cates the  color  of  these  skins,  which  seemed  to  me 
exactly  the  tint  of  gold ; and  the  hair  flashes  with 
bluish  lights,  like  the  plumage  of  certain  black 
birds. 
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onstrator  of  anatomy  could  have  used 
him  for  a class  model ; a sculptor,  wishing 
to  shape  a fine  Mercury  in  bronze,  would 
be  satisfied  to  take  a cast  of  such  a body, 
without  thinking  of  making  one  modifi- 
cation from  neck  to  heel.  “Frugal  diet 
is  the  cause  of  this  physical  condition,”  a 
young  French  professor  assures  me.  “ All 
these  men,”  he  says,  “ live  upon  salt  cod- 
fish and  fruit.”  But  frugal  living  alone 
could  never  produce  such  symmetry  and 
saliency  of  muscles;  race-crossing,  cli- 
mate, perpetual  exercise,  healthy  labor — 
many  conditions  and  surroundings  must 
combine  to  cause  it.  Also  it  is  certain 
that  this  tropical  sun  has  a tendency  to 
dissolve  spare  flesh,  to  melt  away  all  su- 
perfluous tissue,  leaving  the  muscular 
fibre  dense  and  solid  as  mahogany. 

At  the  landing,  below  a green  hill,  is 
the  bathing-place — a rocky  beach  round- 
ing away  under  heights  of  tropical  wood ; 
palms  curving  out  above  the  sand,  or 
bending  half-way  across  it;  ships  at  anch- 
or in  blue  water,  against  golden-yellow 
horizon ; a vast  blue  glow ; water  clear  as 
diamond,  and  lukewarm. 

It  is  about  one  hour  after  sunrise,  and 
the  higher  parts  of  Mont  Pelee  are  still 
misty  blue.  Under  the  palms  and  among 
the  lava  rocks,  and  also  in  little  cabins 
further  up  the  slope,  bathers  are  dressing 
or  undressing;  the  water  is  also  dotted 
with  heads  of  swimmers.  Women  and 
girls  enter  it  well  robed  from  feet  to  shoul- 
ders; men  go  in  very  sparsely  clad;  there 
are  lads  wearing  nothing;  young  boys — 
yellow  and  brown  little  fellows — run  in 
naked,  and  swim  out  to  pointed  rocks 
that  jut  up  black  above  the  bright  water. 
They  climb  up,  one  at  a time,  to  dive  down. 
Ppised  for  the  leap  upon  the  black  lava 
crag,  and  against  the  blue  light  of  the 
sky,  each  lithe  figure,  gilded  by  the  morn- 
ing sun,  has  a statuesqueness  and  a lu- 
minosity impossible  to  paint  in  words. 
These  bodies  seem  to  radiate  color,  and  the 
azure  light  intensifies  the  hue  astound- 
ingly ; it  is  idyllic,  incredible.  Coomans 
used  paler  colors  in  his  Pompeiian  stud- 
ies, and  his  figures  were  never  so  sym- 
metrical. This  flesh  does  not  look  like 
flesh,  but  like  fruit  pulp.* 

* Perhaps  more  than  one  reader  of  these  lines 
may  deem  them  highly  exaggerated.  Let  me  there- 
fore quote  the  recent  opinion  of  a Martinique  creole 
— an  impartial  and  learned  man,  who  has  travelled 
much  in  Europe  and  elsewhere — regarding  the  beau- 


XIV. 

Everywhere  crosses,  little  shrines,  lit- 
tle images — figures  of  saints  or  martyrs, 
of  angels  or  apostles.  You  will  find,  in 
the  hollows  and  in  the  forks  of  huge 
trees,  statuettes  and  crucifixes.  As  you 
climb  the  mountain  roads,  you  will  see, 
every  mile  or  half-mile,  some  tiny  chapel 
devoted  to  the  Mother  of  God,  or  some 
little  niche,  deeply  built  into  a wall,  con- 
taining a Madonna  or  a Christ,  at  whose 
feet  perpetually  burns  some  votive  lamp. 
Over  the  village  of  Mont  Rouge — two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level— a place 
of  pilgrimage  as  well  as  a resort  of  plea- 
sure— successions  of  tiny  chapels  and 
shrines  rise  to  the  very  crest  of  the  green 
height:  imitations  of  Calvary,  fourteen 
little  tabernacles,  each  containing  a rt- 
lievo , representing  incidents  of  the  Sa- 
viour's Passion.t  From  the  porch  of  the 

ty  of  these  mixed-race  types : “ La  race  de  sang- 
m616,  issue  des  blancs  et  des  noirs,  est  6minemraent 
civilisable.  Comme  types  physiques,  elle  fournit 
dans  beaucoup  d’individus,  dans  ses  femmes  en 
g6n£ral,  les  plus  beaux  specimens  de  la  race  hu- 
maine.” — Le  Prejuge  de  Race  auz  AtdiUe « Fran- 
Raises.  Par  G.  Souquet  - Basiege.  Saint  Pierre, 
Martinique.  1883.  Pp.  661-2. 

f Concerning  an  aged  French  priest  who  built  at 
his  own  expense  the  dainty  little  church  at  Mont 
Rouge,  there  is  a story  told  which  might  have  de- 
lighted Rossetti.  An  aristocrat  by  birth,  title,  and 
training,  he  is  said  as  a young  man  to  have  made  a 
brilliant  figure  in  fashionable  Parisian  society.  Ren- 
dered suddenly  dumb,  in  the  best  years  of  his  youth, 
either  by  some  unfortunate  accident  or  by  some  un- 
familiar malady,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  the  career  for  which  he  had  been  destined, 
and  to  forsake  those  elegant  circles  he  had  charmed 
so  often  by  his  delicate  wit  and  irreproachable  grace 
of  manner.  Leading  physicians  of  the  time  ex- 
hausted their  skill  in  unsuccessful  efforts  to  restore 
his  speech : his  case  was  pronounced  hopeless ; in 
the  pleasures  or  distractions  of  travel  he  sought 
that  forgetfulness  of  his  misfortune  which  familiar 
scenes  and  faces  might  render  impossible  at  home. 
He  went  to  Italy.  There,  while  wandering  in  some 
world-famous  gallery — I know  not  wdiether  in  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  or  Milan — he  beheld  for  the  first  time 
a certain  celebrated  Madonna,  a masterpiece  of  the 
grandest  period  of  Italian  art:  perhaps  one  of  those 
chefs-  <T oeuvre  wherein  the  painter  has  told  the 
whole  secret  of  his  love,  and  through  the  idealiza- 
tion of  a woman’s  worshipped  face  made  manifest 
the  holiness  of  beauty.  Astounded,  fascinated, 
thrilled  with  emotion  by  the  immortal  loveliness  of 
the  work,  the  young  traveller  cried  out  in  a voice 
that  rang  through  all  the  colossal  building:  44  Oh! 
qne  cest  beau ! — qne  cest  divin  /”  The  passion- 
magic  of  the  master  three  hundred  years  entombed 
— the  marvellous  power  of  the  long-dead  hand  sur- 
viving centuries — had  thus  given  strength  of  utter- 
ance to  the  dumb,  had  unloosed  the  bonds  of 
speech ! Science  may  offer  in  these  days  a sim- 
ple physiological  explanation  for  similarly  strange 
results  of  intense  emotional  feeling;  but  in  the  ear- 
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highest  structure,  the  village  of  Mont 
Rouge  itself  lies  so  far  below  these  k*  sta- 
tions of  the.  cross”  that  it  almost  gives 
you  vertigo  to  look  at  it;  but  thousands 
of  feet  further  down  you  see  magnificent 
valleys  unfolding  in  blue  and  green  and 
gold  to  the  sea.  On  the  neighboring 
heights  all  around  you  are  votive  chapels 
and  places  of  prayer;  the  mountain-tops 
are  crowned  with  statues.  Above  the 
fort  a gigantic  Christ  overlooks  the 
streets  of  St.  Pierre  from  the  forest  sum- 
mit; and  from  Mont  Orange  a great  white 
Virgin  watches  the  harbor  - patron  of 
mariners — Notre  Dame  tie  la  Garde  -out- 
stretching her  hands  in  ghostly  welcome 
to  all  the  ships  that  sail. 

Then,  thrice  daily,  from  the  towered 
white  Cathedral,  huge  bells  roll  out  a 
carillon.  Sometimes,  on  great  holidays, 
the  chimes  are  wonderfully  rung:  the 
ringers  are  African.  When  they  make 

]y  part  of  tin#  century,  mprfe  thau  at  present,  >ocU 
lift  oceuiTOtHw  must  have  seejnol  to*  religious  mhula 
i'UpenjatUral,  njiraeuloUs^  a 'fti.aniJVstaiimt  of  heitr 
ve?ilv  me  rev,  a of  the  Celestial  Will.  Thus 
did  *hc  yoiing  nobleman,  indeed,  interpret  ttofe-  won- 
dvrfut  ivcovery  t»f  hi*  speech ; he  forsook  society 
forever  aftf!  h?earue  a priest. 


the  bourdon  speak,  the  cdfect  is  startling; 
all  the  city  vibrates  to  a weird  sound  dif- 
ficult to  describe  — an  enormous  moan, 
quivering,  abysmal,  producing  unfamil- 
iar harmonies  as  the  voices  of  the  smaller 
bells  are  caught  up  and  interblemled  by 
it.  A trained  musician  might,  protest 
against  so  strange  a manner  of  ringing 
the  chimes;  hut  lie  could  not  possibly 
deny  that  it  has  impressiveness;  it  is 
wild,  barbaric,  ineantatory—  it  is  a mon- 
strous musical  conjuration. 

Behind  the  cathedral,  higher  than  the 
peaked  city  roofs,  and  at  the  feet,  of  the 
green  mountain,  the  dead  sleep,  guarded 
by  a wall  whose  every  jointure  is  being 
attacked  by  vigorous  little  weeds,  whose 
every  stone  is  made  green  by  a micro- 
scopic and  velvety  moss.  Most  of  the 
tombs  are  covered  with  small  square 
black  and  white  tiles,  exactly  set  after 
the  fashion  of  the  squares  upon  a chess- 
board: at  the  foot  of  each  stands  a black 
cross,  bearing  at  its  centre  a little  white 
plaque,  on  which  the  name  is  graven  in 
delicate,  and  tasteful  lettering.  Oh,  how 
pretty  the  little  tombs  are!  It  is  almost 
like  a toy  cemetery.  Here  and  there. 
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again,  are  tiny  little  marble  chapels— lit- 
tle shrines  built  over  the  dead— contain- 
ing Madonnas  and  white  Christs  and  lit- 
tle angels,  while  ttoweriug  creepers  climb 
around  the  pillars.  Death  seems  lumi- 
nous here;  everything  is  bright  and  white 
and  neat;  the  air  is  heavy  with  jas- 
mine scent  and  odors  of  roses ; and  the 
palm—  emblem  of  immortality — lifts  its 
head  a hundred  feet  above  the  walls. 
There  are  rows  of  them,  these  beautiful 
symbolic  trees:  two  enormous  ones  guard 
the  gate;  the  others  spring  from  between 


the  tombs,  white-stemmed,  outspreading 
huge  parasols  of  verdure  far  above  the 
cathedral  towers. 

Behind  all  this  the  savage  forest  seems 
trying  to  descend  from  the  height  to  in- 
vade the  sleep  of  the  dead.  It  is  perpetu- 
ally thrusting  green  hands  over  the  wall, 
pushing  vast  serpent  roots  underneath, 
and  it  is  no  easy  work  to  keep  it  back. 
Some  day  things  will  change,  perhaps,  in 
the  little  city  of  St.  Pierre;  there  may  be 
less  money,  less  zeal,  less  remembrance  of 
the  lost.  Then  all  the  green  embattled 
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host  will  move  forward,  slowly,  irresisti- 
bly, sacrilegiously:  creepers  will  prepare 
the  way,  hiding  the  pretty  tombs,  pulling 
away  the  checkered  tiling;  then  come  the 
giants,  rooting  deeper — very  deep — feeling 
among  the  dust  of  hearts,  groping  for  the 
bones;  and  all  that  has  been  hidden  away 
so  long  shall  be  restored  unto  Nature — ab- 
sorbed into  the  rich  juices  of  her  verdure, 
revitalized  in  her  bursts  of  color,  resur- 
rected in  her  upliftings  of  emerald  and 
gold  before  the  great  sun. 

XV. 

But  all  the  wonderful  little  city  is  just 
one  minute  patch  of  color  on  the  curving 
coast,  relieved  against  the  blazing  green 
of  forests  climbing  thousands  of  feet 
above  it,  and  behind  it,  and  all  around  it. 
To  describe  the  monstrous  beauty  of  these 
woods,  so  as  to  convey  to  the  reader  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  im- 
pression they  produce,  seems  to  me  al- 
most impossible:  there  are  forms,  there 
are  tones,  there  are  colors,  which  seem 
to  demand  the  creation  of  new  words  to 
express.  Painters  are  filled  with  aston- 
ishment and  despair  by  the  splendor  of 
these  woods:  no  human  art  can  mock 
their  glory;  it  could  be  painted  only  with 
green  fire! 

You  have  only  to  follow  any  one  of  the 
mountain  roads  leading  out  of  St.  Pierre 
to  find  yourself,  within  twenty  minutes, 
before  the  forest  verge.  The  city  roofs 
lie  far  below  your  feet  already,  with  the 
blue  strip  of  sea  beyond;  above  you  the 
woods  climb  up  to  the  clouds,  a pro- 
digious precipitous  surface  of  burning 
green,  solid  and  rugose  like  a cliff.  You 
do  not  distinguish  whole  trees  in  the 
mass;  you  only  perceive  suggestions, 
dreams  of  trees— phantasmagorias,  Do- 
resqueries;  sylvan  shapes  that  seem  to  be 
staggering  under  great  drooping  burdens 
rise  a hundred  feet  above  you;  still 
huger  laboring  forms  tower  far  above 
these ; and  yet,  at  a more  dizzy  altitude, 
a legion  of  fetiches,  goblins,  monstros- 
ities, spectres,  are  nodding,  bending, 
writhing,  tossing  up  green  arms,  pushing 
out  prodigious  knees,  projecting  huge 
curves  like  backs  and  shoulders,  inter- 
twining colossal  mockeries  of  limbs.  But 
you  discern  no  suggestions  of  heads,  ex- 
cept where  some  royal  palm,  after  an  as- 
tounding struggle,  has  succeeded  in  push- 
ing up  its  crest  two  hundred  feet  to  greet 
the  sun.  All  else  appears  as  if  under  a 


ponderous  veil,  half  hidden,  half  smoth- 
ered by  drooping  things.  Blazing  green 
vines  cover  every  branch,  every  twig, 
every  stem ; they  form  mantles  and  dra- 
peries and  curtains  and  tapestries,  pour- 
ing down  over  all  projections  like  a 
thick,  slow  flood  of  incandescent  color, 
cascading  over  all  in  one  amazing  inun- 
dation of  parasitic  life.  All  this  may 
rise  to  two  thousand,  three  thousand, 
four  thousand  feet  above  you,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  mountain;  and  one 
perpetual,  never-slackening  storm  of  shrill 
sound  rises  from  it — innumerable  voices 
of  birds,  insects,  and  tree-climbing  frogs. 

But  this  absolutism  of  green  does  not 
eternally  prevail;  in  the  season  corre- 
sponding to  our  winter  these  woods  sud- 
denly break  into  one  enormous  conflagra- 
tion of  color,  and  such  colors! — flame- 
yellow,  flesh-pink,  blood-scarlet,  burning 
azure,  vermilion — colors  that  shimmer  in 
sheets,  often  without  touching  or  blend- 
ing; there  are  cataracts  of  these  colors 
that  pour  from  the  mountain  crests  un- 
brokenly  to  the  roofs  of  the  city;  there 
are  curtains  of  pure  crimson  or  fiery  li- 
lac ; there  are  precipices  of  canary- yel- 
low; there  are  rose-burning  glens;  and 
between  these,  when  flowering  species 
intermingle  in  the  merciless  tropical 
struggle  for  life,  there  are  supernal  cor- 
uscations of  a hundred  hues,  pyrotechni- 
cal  splendors  of  tint  blendings  and  tint 
contrasts  impossible  to  describe,  impos- 
sible to  paint,  bewildering  to  vision,  daz- 
zling the  eye  like  some  tremendous  kin- 
dling of  chemical  fires. 

XVL 

Lest  I be  suspected  of  exaggeration, 
permit  me  to  translate  a brief  description 
from*  a work  published  by  Dr.  Rufz,  a cre- 
ole of  Martinique,  to  whom  these  specta- 
cles were  familiar  from  infancy.  After 
observing  that  no  one  who  had  not  visit- 
ed these  colonies  could  form  any  idea  of 
what  the  tropical  forests  are,  he  contin- 
ues: 

‘‘The  sea.  the  sea  alone,  because  it  is 
the  most  colossal  of  earthly  spectacles— 
only  the  sea  affords  us  any  term  of  com- 
parison for  an  attempt  to  describe  a grand 
hois ; but  even  then  one  must  imagine  the 
sea,  on  a day  of  storm,  suddenly  surprised 
and  immobilized  in  the  expression  of  its 
mightiest  fury  ; for  the  summits  of  these 
huge  woods  repeat  all  the  inequalities  of 
the  soil  which  they  cover,  and  these  in- 
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equalities  are  mountains  from  4200  to  4800 
feet  in  height,  and  valleys  of  equal  pro- 
fundity, All  this  is  hidden,  blended  to- 
gether, levelled  by  verdure,  in  soft  and 
immense  undulations— in  enormous  bib 
lowings  of  foliage.  Only,  instead  of  a 
blue  line  at  the  horizon,  it  is  a green  line; 
instead  of  flashings  of  blue,  you  see  flash- 
ings of  green,  and  with  all  the  shades,  all 
the  combinations,  of  which  green  is  capa- 
ble-deep green,  light  green,  yellow  green, 
black  green. . . . 

w When  your  eyes  grow  weary — if  it  is 
indeed  possible  for  them  to  weary — of 
contemplating  the  exterior  of  these  tre- 
mendous woods,  try  to  penetrate  a little 
into  their  inferior.  What  an  inextrica- 
ble chaos  it  is!  The  sands  of  a sea  are 
not  more  closely  pressed  together  than 
the  trees  are  here— some  straight,  some 
curved,  some  upright,  some  toppling,  fall- 
en. or  leaning  against  one  another,  or 
heaped  high  upon  each  other.  Climbing 
lianas,  which  cross  from  one  tree  to  the 
other,  like  ropes  passing  from  mast  to 
mast,  help  to  fill  up  all  the  gaps  in  this 
ireillage ; and  parasites — not  timid  para- 
sites like  ivv  or  like  moss,  but  parasites 
which  are  trees  grafted  Upon  trees— dom- 
inate the  primitive  trunks,  overwhelm 


them,  usurp  the  place  of  their  foliage, 
and  fall  back  upon  the  soil,  forming  fac- 
titious weeping-willows.  You  do  not  fiud 
here,  as  in  the  great  forests  of  the  North, 
the  eternal  monotony  of  birch  and  fir: 
this  is  the  kingdom  of  infinite  variety; 
species  the  most  diverse  elbow  each  other, 
interlace,  strangle,  and  devour  each  oth- 
er: all  ranks  and  orders  are  confounded, 
as  in  a human  mob.  The  soft  and  tender 
balisier  opens  its  parasol  of  leaves  beside, 
the  gommier , which  is  the  cedar  of  the 
colonies;  you  see  the  a comat,  the  cour- 
baril,  the  mahogany,  the  tendre  ti  caiUou, 
the  iron-wood— but  as  well  enumerate  by 
name  all  the  soldiers  of  an  army!  Our 
oak.  the  baiata,  forces  the  palm  to  length- 
en itself  prodigiously  in  order  to  get  a 
few  thin  beams  of  sunlight;  for  it  is  as 
difficult  here  for  the  poor  trees  to  obtain 
one  glance  from  this  King  of  the  world 
as  for  us.  subjects  of  a monarchy,  to  ob- 
tain one  look  from  bur  monarch.  As  for 
the  soil,  it  is  needless  to  think  of  looking 
at  it;  it  lies  as  far  below  us  probably  as 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; it  disappeared,  ever 
so  long  ago,  under  the  heaping  of  debris, 
under  a sort  of  manure  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulating there  since  the  creation;  you 
sink  into  it  as  into  slime;  you  walk  upon 
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putrefied  trunks,  in  a dust  that  has  no 
name.  Here  indeed  it  is  that  one  can  get 
some  comprehension  of  what  vegetable 
decrepitude  signifies;  a lurid  light  ( luri - 
da  lux),  greenish,  as  wan  at  noon  as  the 
light  of  the  moon  at  midnight,  confounds 
forms,  and  lends  them  a vague  and  fan- 
tastic aspect ; a mephitic  humidity  exhales 
from  all  parts;  an  odor  of  death  prevails; 
and  a calm  which  is  not  silence  (for  the 
ear  fancies  it  can  hear  the  great  move- 
ment of  composition  and  of  decomposi- 
tion perpetually  going  on  within)  tends 
to  inspire  you  with  the  old  mysterious 
horror  which  the  ancients  felt  in  the 
primitive  forest  of  Germany  and  of  Gaul : 

44  4 Arboribus  suus  horror  inest.’  ”* 

XVII. 

But  the  sense  of  awe  inspired  by  the 
view  of  a tropical  forest  is  unutterably 
greater  than  any  mystical  fear  which  any 
wooded  wilderness  of  the  North  could 
ever  have  inspired.  The  very  brilliancy 
of  these  colors — that  seem  preternatural 
to  Northern  eyes — is  terrifying;  but  the 
vastness  of  the  mile-broad  and  mile-high 
masses  of  frondage,  their  impenetrability, 
the  violet-blackness  of  the  few  rare  aper- 
tures in  their  perpendicular  facades, % where 
mountain  torrents  break  through  to  the 
sun,  and  their  enormous  murmur,  made 
up  of  a million  inexplicable  crawling, 
creeping,  crumbling  sounds— all  combine 
to  produce  the  conception  of  a creative 
force  that  appalls.  Man  feels  here  like 
an  insect,  fears  like  an  insect  ever  on  the 
alert  for  merciless  enemies.  To  enter 
these  green  abysses  without  a guide  were 
madness;  even  with  the  best  of  guides  it 
is  a peril.  Nature  is  dangerous  here ; the 
powers  that  build  here  are  also  the  pow- 
ers that  putrefy;  here  life  and  death  are 
perpetually  interchanging  office  in  the 
never-ceasing  transformation  of  forces, 
melting  down  and  reshaping  living  sub- 
stance simultaneously  within  the  same 
awful  crucible.  There  are  trees  distilling 
venom;  there  are  plants  that  have  fangs; 
there  are  perfumes  that  affect  the  brain; 
there  are  cold  green  creepers  whose  touch 
consumes  flesh  like  fire;  while  in  all  the 
recesses  and  the  shadows  is  a swarming 
of  unfamiliar  life,  beautiful  or  hideous — 
insect,  reptile,  bird— interwarring,  devour- 

• Enqut  te  mr  le  Serpent  de  la  Martinique.  (Vipferc 
Fer-de-Lance,  Bothrops  Lanc£olt>,  etc.)  Par  le  Doc- 
teur  E.  Rufz.  2 ed.  1859.  Paris:  Germe-Ballil»re. 
Pp.  55-67  (note). 


ing,  observing,  preying.  Strange  spiders 
of  burning  colors,  immense  lizards,  scaribs 
cuirassed  in  all  tints  of  metal,  humming- 
birds plumaged  in  all  splendor  of  jewel 
radiance,  flies  that  flash  like  fire,  centi- 
pedes of  gigantic  growth.  And  the  lord 
of  all  these,  the  despot  of  these  vast  do- 
mains, is  the  terrible  Fer-de-lance , the 
trigonocephalus,  the  Bothrops  lanceolatus, 
the  craspodecephalus,  deadliest  of  Occi- 
dental thanatophidia. 

XVIII. 

There  are  eight  varieties  of  him,  the 
most  common  being  the  gray  speckled 
with  black,  precisely  the  color  that  en- 
ables the  monster  to  hide  himself  among 
the  roots  of  the  trees  by  simply  coiling 
about  them  and  concealing  his  triangular 
head.  Sometimes  he  is  a beautiful  flower 
yellow;  then  he  may  never  be  distin- 
guished from  the  bunch  of  bright  ba- 
nanas among  which  he  hangs  coiled ; or 
he  may  be  a dark  yellow,  or  a yellowish- 
brown,  or  the  color  of  wine  lees  speckled 
with  pink  and  black,  or  a perfect  ash 
tint,  or  black  with  a yellow  belly,  or  black 
with  a rose  belly — all  hues  of  tropical 
mould,  of  old  bark,  of  putrefying  trees,  of 
forest  detritus.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  or- 
ange, with  red  flashes;  at  night  it  glows 
like  incandescent  charcoal. 

And  the  fer-de-lance  reigns  absolute 
king  over  the  mountains  and  the  ravines; 
he  is  lord  of  the  forests  and  the  solitudes 
by  day,  and  by  night  he  extends  his  do- 
minion over  the  public  roads,  the  familiar 
paths,  the  parks,  the  pleasure  resorts. 
People  must  remain  at  home  after  dark 
unless  they  dwell  in  the  city  itself;  if  you 
happen  to  be  out  visiting  after  sunset, 
only  a mile  from  town,  your  friends  will 
caution  you  anxiously  not  to  follow  the 
boulevard  as  you  go  back,  aud  to  keep  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  path.  Even  in  the  brightest  noon 
you  cannot  venture  to  enter  the  woods 
unescorted;  you  cannot  trust  your  eyes 
to  detect  danger;  at  any  moment  a seem- 
ing branch,  a knot  of  lianas,  a pink  or 
gray  root,  a clump  of  pendent  yellow 
fruit,  may  suddenly  take  life,  writhe, 
swell,  stretch,  spring,  strike.  Then  you 
will  need  aid  indeed,  and  most  quickly; 
for  within  the  space  of  a few  heart-beats 
the  stricken  flesh  chills,  tumefies,  softens, 
changes  color,  spots  violaceously,  and  an 
icy  coldness  crawls  through  all  the  blood. 

If  the  physician  or  the  pauseur  arrives 
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in  time,  ami  no  artery  or  vein  has  teen  Arid  this  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
directly  pierced,  there  is  hope;  but  the  darkness,  this  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
danger  is  not  passed  when  the  life  has  noonday,  may  not  be  exorcised,  Euchfe- 
teen  saved.  Necrosis  of  the  tissues  be*  male  produces  viviparous!  y from  forty  to 
gins;  the  flesh  corrupts,  tatters,  tumbles  sixty  young  at  a birth.  The  haunts  of 
from  the  bone;  and  the  colors  of  its  pu-  the  creature  are  in  many  cases  iuacces- 
trefaction  are  frightful  mockeries  of  the  sible,  inexplorable;  its  multiplication  is 
hues  of  vegetable  death,  of  forest  deeoni-  prodigious:  it  is  only  the  surplus  of  its 
position,  the  ghastly  pinks  and  grays  ami  swarming  that  over  pours  into  the  cane 
yellows  of  rotting  trunks  and  roots  melt-  fields,  ami  makes  the  high-roads  perilous 
ing  back  into  the  thick  fetid  clay  that  after  sunset,  yet  to  destroy  three  or  four 
gave  them  birth.  You  moulder  as  the  hundred  thamilopimUa  on  a single,  small 
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protecting  the  workers  in  the  cane  fields 
and  on  the  cocoa  and  coffee  plantations; 
but  the  mangouste’s  powers  are  limited, 
and  the  ocean  of  death  is  illimitable. 

The  experience  of  fear  has  enabled  do- 
mestic animals  to  discern  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  while  invisible  to  man.  Your 
horse  rears  and  plunges  in  the  darkness, 
trembles  and  sweats : do  not  try  to  ride  on 
until  you  are  assured  the  way  is  clear — 
your  animal  has  perceived  far  ahead  two 
scintillating  points,  two  moving  sparks  of 
fire.  Or  your  dog  may  come  running 
back,  whining,  shivering : accept  his  warn- 
ing. The  animals  kept  about  country  res- 
idences have  learned  to  fight  for  their 
lives,  the  hen  battles  hopelessly  for  her 
chickens,  the  bull  tries  to  gore  his  supple 
enemy,  the  pig  gives  more  successful 
combat;  but  the  creature  who  fears  the 
monster  least  is  the  brave  cat.  Seeing  a 
snake,  she  at  once  carries  her  kittens  to  a 
place  of  safety,  then  boldly  advances  to 
the  encounter.  She  will  walk  to  the  very 
limit  of  the  serpent’s  striking  range,  and 
begin  to  feint,  teasing  him,  startling  him, 
trying  to  draw  his  blow.  How  the  emer- 
ald and  the  topazine  eyes  glow  then! — 
they  are  flames.  A moment  more,  and 
the  triangular  head,  hissing  from  the  coil, 
flashes  swift  as  if  moved  by  wings.  But 
swifter  still  the  strong  stroke  of  the  armed 
paw  that  smites  the  horror  aside,  flinging 
it,  mangled  and  gasping,  in  the  dust. 
Nevertheless,  pussy  does  not  yet  dare  to 
spring ; the  enemy,  still  active,  has  almost 
instantly  reformed  his  coil;  but  she  is 
again  in  front  of  him,  watching — vertical 
pupil  against  vertical  pupil.  Again  the 
lashing  stroke;  again  the  beautiful  coun- 
tering; the  living  death  is  hurled  aside, 
the  scaled  skin  is  deeply  torn,  one  eye- 
socket  has  ceased  to  flame.  Once  more  the 
stroke  of  the  serpent ; once  more  the  light, 
quick,  cutting  blow.  But  now  the  trigo- 
nocephalus  is  blind,  is  stupefied;  before 
he  can  attempt  to  coil,  Pussy  has  leaped 
upon  him,  nailing  the  horrible  flat  head 
fast  to  the  ground  with  her  two  sinewy 
paws.  Now  let  him  lash,  writhe,  twine, 
strive  to  strangle  her! — in  vain!  he  will 
never  lift  his  head:  an  instant  more,  and 
he  lies  still;  the  fine  white  teeth  of  the 
cat  have  severed  the  vertebra?  just  behind 
the  triangular  skull. 

XIX. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  not  absolute- 
ly secure  from  the  visits  of  the  serpent  ; 


for  the  trigonocephalus  goes  everywhere, 
mounting  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
cocoa-palms,  swimming  rivers,  ascending 
walls,  hiding  in  palm  - thatched  roofs, 
breeding  in  bagasse  heaps.  But,  despite 
what  has  been  printed  to  the  contrary, 
this  reptile  fears  man  and  hates  light:  it 
rarely  shows  itself  voluntarily  during  the 
day.  Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  obtain 
some  conception  of  the  magnificence  of 
Martinique  vegetation,  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  entering  the  primeval  woods, 
you  can  do  so  by  visiting  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  only  taking  care  to  use  your  eyes 
well  while  climbing  over  fallen  trees,  or 
picking  your  way  through  dead  branches. 
The  garden  is  less  than  a mile  from  the 
city,  on  the  slope  of  a mountain;  and  the 
grand  mountain  forest  itself  has  been  util- 
ized in  the  formation  of  it.  The  greater 
part  of  the  garden  is  a natural  formation ; 
nature  has  accomplished  here  infinitely 
more  than  man  (although  man  has  done 
much) ; and  the  result  is,  I think,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Almost  immediately  after  passing  the 
gate  you  are  in  twilight,  though  the  light 
of  noon  may  be  blinding  on  the  high-road 
without.  Before  you  and  about  you  is  a 
green  gloaming,  up  through  which  you 
see,  in  every  direction,  immense  trunks 
mounting  to  reach  the  day.  You  follow 
a path  that  slopes  upward,  overlooking  a 
continually  deepening  hollow:  on  your 
right  is  an  emerald  precipice;  on  your 
left,  a foliage-shrouded  cliff,  towering  up 
out  of  sight  into  crepuscular  gloom. 
Palms,  rooted  a hundred  feet  below  you, 
hold  their  heads  a hundred  feet  above 
you,  yet  they  have  not  yet  reached  the 
sun.  The  ravine  deepens,  widens,  and 
frames  in  a long  lake,  palm-ringed,  and 
dotted  with  artificial  islands,  which  are 
miniatures  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
and  Dominica.  Arborescent  ferns  of  un- 
familiar elegance  curve  up  from  cliff  edge 
or  lake  brink;  and  the  great  arbre-du- 
voyageur  outspreads  its  colossal  fan. 
Giant  lianas  droop  down  over  the  path 
in  knots,  in  loops,  in  festoons;  and  roots 
descend,  thick  as  cables,  from  enormous 
parasites  that  coil  about  the  trees  like 
boas.  Trunks  shooting  up  out  of  sight 
into  the  green  wilderness  above  display  no 
bark ; you  cannot  guess  what  sort  of  trees 
they  are : they  are  so  thickly  wrapped  in 
creepers  as  to  seem  pillars  of  leaves.  Be- 
tween you  and  the  sky,  where  everything 
is  fighting  for  sun,  there  is  an  almost  un- 
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broken  vault  of  leaves,  a chaos,  a cloudy  stone.  Look  up  again,  and  you  will  per- 
green  confusion  in  which  nothing  purlieu-  ceive  on  either  side  of  the  water-fall  two 
lar  is  distinguishable.  palms,  lifting  their  leaves  so  high  into 

You  come  to  breaks  now  ami  then  in  the  light  that  the  loftiness  of  them  is  diz- 
the  green  steep  to  your  left,  openings  zy,  gives  the  sensation  of  vertigo.  Did 
created  for  cascades  pouring  down  from  Josephine  really  walk  these  paths,  dream 
one  mossed  basin  of  brown  stone  to  an-  among  these  shadows?  How  must  they 
other,  or  gaps  occupied  by  flights  of  stone,  have  haunted  her  dreams  in  the  after- 
steps slippery  with  mosses  and  chocolate-  time! 

colored  by  time.  These  steps  lead  to  loL  The  vast  height,  the  verdant  depth,  the 
tier  paths  through  successions  of  terraces,  crepuscular  shadowing,  the  solitude,  the 
and  all  the  .stone  work  of  the  park,  all  the  fantastical  bulks,  the  strangeness  of 
grottoes,  bridges,  terraces,  basins,  steps,  shapes— serpentine,  columnar,  contorted, 
walls,  are  rococo  and  green-patched,  and  knotted  and  twined  and  intertwisted— 
chocolate  colored  with  age.  It  is  very  creating  fancies  of  agony,  of  aspiration, 
old,  this  garden,  it  is  very  quaint;  it  sug-  of  triumph  or  despair— all  combine  to 
gests  an  art  spirit  older  than  Versailles,  produce  an  impression  of  such  terrible 
older  than  Louis  XIV. ; but  it  is  unutter-  beauty  as  creates  fear — fear  of  the  In- 
ably  beautiful.  visible.  You  are  alone,  you  hear  no  liu- 

You  reach  the  end,  where  the  green  man  voice,  you  see  no  human  face,  but 
dimness  is  deepest,  and  the  trees  are  you  observe  all  around  you  the  labors 
hugest,  and  the  sounds  of  crumbling  and  of  man  in  stone  being  gnawed  ami  de- 
creeping  and  dripping  make  the  greatest  voured  by  Nature— broken  bridges,  slid 
murmuring.  Before  you  is  the  mountain  ing  steps,  fallen  arches;  and  your  nostrils 
itself.  There  is  one  break  in  the  vault  of  are  filled  with  a pungent  odor  of  decay, 
green,  and  against  the  burst  of  descend-  This  odor,  omnipresent  and  sinister,  this 
ing  Fight  you  discern  a precipice  verge,  stench  of  the  vast  chemistry  of  dissolu- 
Ovei*  it,  down  a green  fnrrovv  in  its  brow,  lion  everywhere  in  operation,  unpleasant* 
tumbles  the  rolling  foam  at  a cataract,  Iv  affects  the  resthetic  sense;  it  never 
like  a falling  smoke,  to  be  caught  below  ceases  to  remind  you  that  when  Nature  is 
by  four  moss-velveted  basins  of  dark  most  puissant  to  eluirm,  there  also  is  she 
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mightiest  to  destroy,  to  transmute,  to  oblit- 
erate forever.* 

XX. 

Fancy  is  crushed  by  the  power  of  this 
Nature.  Read  in  her  presence,  the  pages 
of  the  greatest  singers  seem  colorless,  life- 
less. The  enormous  silent  poem  of  the 
woods  and  the  heights — of  color  and  light 
— so  far  surpasses  imagination  as  to  par- 
alyze it,  absorbing  you,  filling  you  with 
amazement,  mocking  the  language  of  ad- 
miration, defying  all  power  of  expression. 
That  which  perhaps  you  were  wont  to 
deem  the  Impossible  is  before  you,  real, 
tangible— that  which  can  never  be  paint- 
ed or  chanted,  because  there  is  no  cunning 
of  art  or  speech  able  to  reflect  it.  Nature 
strikes  you  dumb  by  satiating  your  most 
hopeless  ideals,  by  realizing  your  maddest 
dreams  of  the  beautiful,  even  as  one  gives 
toys  to  a child. 

The  thinker,  beholding  before  him  the 
supreme  terrestrial  expression  of  the  cre- 
ative magic,  finds  thought  numbed  within 
his  brain.  In  the  great  centres  of  civili- 
zation we  only  admire  and  study  the  re- 
sults of  mind,  the  best  products  of  human 
endeavor;  here  one  views  only  the  work 
of  Nature,  studies  only  the  eternal  en- 
chantment of  her  transformations.  What 
is  a city  here  ?— merely  a little  stony 
point  in  the  radiant  and  enormous  ocean 
of  green.  Man  bears  scarcely  more  re- 
lation to  the  life  about  him  than  an  in- 
sect; the  most  puissant  results  of  human 
thought  seem  impotent  by  comparison 
with  the  operation  of  those  vast  blind 
forces  which  clothe  the  hills  and  crown 
the  dead  craters  with  prodigious  and  im- 
penetrable woods.  The  very  air  seems 
inimical  to  thought;  it  is  heavy  with  so- 
poriferousness,  thick  with  substance  of 
vegetable  being,  pregnant  with  activities 
of  dissolution  so  powerful  that  the  might- 
iest tree  melts  like  wax  from  the  moment 
it  has  ceased  to  live,  and  man  pays  the 
penalty  of  the  least  rashness  by  falling 
at  once  within  the  range  of  these  viewless 

• The  beautiful  garden  had  been  sadly  neglected 
before  I saw  it.  Storms  and  torrential  rains  had 
greatly  damaged  it,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  repair  the  bridges  washed  away,  or  the  grottoes 
that  had  tumbled  in.  Still,  neglect  alone  would  not 
have  totally  ruined  the  loveliness  of  the  place; 
barbarism  was  necessary  for  such  a devastation. 
And  since  the  above  lines  were  written  I was  shock- 
ed to  learn  that  under  the  negro  radical  rule  orders 
had  been  given  for  the  destruction  of  trees  a hun- 
dred generations  old:  marvels  that  can  never  be 
replaced  were  cut  down  and  converted  into  charcoal 
for  the  use  of  the  lycee*. 


and  terrible  forces.  To  live  is  an  effort; 
and  in  the  perpetual  struggle  of  the  blood 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  corpuscles 
there  is  such  an  expenditure  of  vital  en- 
ergy as  leaves  little  surplus  for  mental 
exertion. 

Not  less  than  poet  or  philosopher  does 
the  artist  feel  his  helplessness.  Wonder- 
ful street  vistas,  unequalled  picturesque- 
ness of  types,  matchless  forms  and  hues 
of  costume,  will  fascinate  him  in  the 
city ; but  once  he  finds  himself  face  to  face 
alone  with  Nature,  he  will  discover  that 
lie  has  no  colors.  The  very  Garden  of 
Eden  seems  to  tower  there  before  him, 
yet  he  cannot  attempt  to  paint  it. 

I did  see  one  fervent  attempt,  but  it 
was  enough  to  deter  any  artist  who  be- 
held it  from  all  similar  undertakings— an 
immense  aquarelle  that  at  first  sight  re- 
sembled a solid  green  surface.  It  repre- 
sented the  foot  of  a mountain ; trees  smoth- 
ered in  creepers  and  interlinked  by  lianas; 
the  verge  of  a wood  reflected  in  perfectly 
green  water.  If  the  aquarelle  were  ex- 
hibited in  New  York,  the  public  would 
certainly  deem  the  artist  stark  mad,  yet 
he  was  only  telling  the  truth  to  the  best 
of  his  ability;  he  could  not  make  his 
painting  greener,  and  it  was  not  green 
enough  by  one  hundred  shades;  the  lu- 
minosities of  this  foliage  could  only  be 
imitated  in  flame.  He  who  wishes  to 
paint  a West  Indian  wood  must  view  it 
from  a great  distance;  must  make  his 
landscape  from  some  great  height  over 
some  immense  space,  through  which  the 
colors  come  to  his  eye  softened,  subdued, 
toned  with  blues  or  purples. 

It  is  now  sunset,  and  there  are  witch- 
crafts of  color.  Looking  down  one  nar- 
row steep  street  leading  to  the  bay,  open- 
ing right  on  the  water  between  two  pon- 
derous buildings  of  hewn  stone,  I see  the 
motionless  silhouette  of  a great  steamer 
sitting  on  a perfectly  green  sea,  under  a 
lilac  sky,  against  a prodigious  orange 
light. 

XXI. 

You  reach  Fort-de-France,  the  capital 
of  Martinique,  by  steamer  from  St.  Pierre, 
in  about  an  hour  and  a half.  There  is 
an  overland  route;  but  it  is  a twenty-five 
mile  ride,  and  very  wearisome  under  the 
hot  sun,  notwithstanding  the  indescriba- 
ble beauty  of  the  forests  through  which 
the  narrow  way  winds  like  a thin  white 
thread.  And  horses  are  not  easy  to  hire. 
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Rebuilt  in  wood  after  the  destruction 
by  an  earthquake  of  its  once  picturesque 
streets  of  stone,  Fort-de-France  (formerly 
Fort-Roval)  has  little  of  interest  by  com- 
parison with  St.  Pierre.  There  are  not 
many  trees  outside  of  the  Savanna;  the 
town  lies  in  a marshy  plain,  and  has  few 
fine  buildings.  But  the  Savanna  itself, 
the  great  green  place  with  its  shadowy 
rows  of  tamarinds,  is  pleasant  to  see,  and 
is  made  romantic  by  the  marble  memory 
of  Josephine. 

I went  to  look  at  the  white  dream  of 
her  there,  the  wonderful  statue,  executed 
by  master-sculptors,  erected  by  the  cre- 
oles of  the  colony.  It  is  absolutely  lovely ! 

Sea  winds  have  bitten  it;  tropical  rains 
have  streaked  it;  some  sombre  microscop- 
ic growth  has  darkened  the  exquisite  hol- 
low of  the  throat.  And  yet  such  is  the 
human  loveliness  of  the  figure  that  you 
fancy  you  are  gazing  at  a living  presence, 
that  it  almost  seems  to  you  it  would  not 
be  folly  to  speak  to  her.  Perhaps  the 
profile  is  less  human — statuesque  to  the 
point  of  revealing  the  chisel.  But  when 
you  look  straight  up  into  the  sweet  cre- 
ole face  you  can  believe  she  lives : all  the 
wonderful  West  Indian  charm  of  the  wo- 
man is  there. 

She  is  standing  just  in  the  centre  of 
the  Savanna,  robed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Directory,  with  gracious  arms  and  shoul- 
ders bare  to  the  winds;  one  white  hand 
leans  upon  a medallion  sculptured  with 
the  eagle  profile  of  Napoleon.  Seven  tall 
palms  stand  in  a circle  about  her,  lifting 
their  comely  heads  into  the  blue  glory  of 
the  tropical  day.  Within  their  enchant- 
ed ring  you  feel  that  you  are  treading  sa- 
cred soil,  the  holy  ground  of  artist  and 
poet.  Here,  in  the  silence,  all  historical 
gossip  is  hushed ; the  recollections  of  Me- 
moir writers  vanish  away;  here  you  do 
not  care  to  know  how  rumor  avers  that 
she  lived,  or  spoke,  or  laughed,  or  wept; 
only  the  bewitchment  of  her  lives  under 
the  thin  shadowing  of  these  feminine 
palms,  the  soft  creole  grace,  the  whole 
spell  of  womanly  sweetness.  Over  blue 
spaces  of  summer  sea,  through  the  vast 
splendor  of  azure  light,  she  looks  forever 
yearningly  back  to  the  dear,  silent,  drowsy 
place  of  her  birth— back  to  emerald,  old- 
fashioned  Trois-Islets,  always  with  the 
same  lialf-dreamy,  half-plaintive  smile, 
unutterably  touching. 

And  everybody  loves  her:  you  will  not 
think  it  foolish  for  them  to  love  her,  once 


you  have  looked  into  her  face.  Every 
one  is  proud  of  her:  the  black  laborers, 
the  brown  marines,  the  market-women, 
the  bonnes— all  the  curious  many-color- 
ed population  of  this  quaint  little  town. 
If  they  do  not  wash  her  often,  if  they  do 
not  twine  flowers  about  her  beautiful 
neck  and  lay  bouquets  before  her  white 
feet,  it  is  only  because  they  are  so  very, 
very#lazy,  dreadfully  lazy  (and  everybody 
gets  lazy  sooner  or  later  in  this  climate) ; 
it  is  not  because  their  affection  for  her 
has  grown  the  least  bit  cold.  There  is 
not  one  black  or  brown  or  yellow  mother 
in  all  this  antiquated,  earthquake-shaken 
city  who  does  not  teach  her  baby  to  love 
“Manzelle  ’Fifine,”  the  pretty  white  cre- 
ole girl  who  became  the  bride  of  an  em- 
peror. 

That  is  all  they  know  about  her,  all 
they  care  to  know:  it  is  enough.  To 
their  childish  fancy  she  always  lives,  im- 
mortal in  the  summer  of  her  beauty,  a 
darling  young  mistress  of  the  olden  time, 
a fine  white  creole  lady  to  be  always  pet- 
ted, to  be  always  revered,  to  be  always 
approached  with  a smile.  No  doubt  they 
often  greet  her,  on  their  morning  way  to 
the  market — to  fill  their  baskets  with  gro- 
tesque vegetables  and  fantastic  fruit,  with 
golden  and  scarlet  and  azure  fish — salute 
her  in  their  many-vowelled,  caressing 
creole  speech.  “ Bon jou\  ch&! — chk  dou- 
doux,  doudoux  - cocotV  /”  For  they  all 
talk  to  themselves  here — I do  not  know 
why  (even  the  white  settlers  fall  into  the 
habit) — talk  to  themselves  and  to  imagi- 
nary beings,  and  to  the  trees,  the  clouds, 
and  the  eternal  hills,  like  the  women  of 
the  Kaletxila.  And  they  would  lay  down 
their  lazy,  happy  lives  to  save  her  from 
one  wanton  scratch. 

Once  she  needed  all  their  love  very 
much  indeed.  It  was  after  the  fall  of 
the  Second  Empire,  when  Republicanism, 
even  in  Martinique,  was  furious  iu  its 
zeal  to  destroy  every  memory  of  the  Na- 
poleons. Even  Manzelle  ’Fifine  was  doom- 
ed; preparations  were  made  for  her  de- 
struction; a rope  was  fastened  about  her 
white  neck.  But  in  this  torrid,  lazy  land 
all  things  are  done  slowly,  and  the  news 
of  the  design  had  time  to  spread  far  and 
wide  before  the  statue  could  be  moved. 

It  was  never  moved.  One  morning  at 
sunrise  the  Radical  workmen,  entering  the 
Savanna,  were  driven  back  by  a host  of 
turbaned  women, brandishing  axes, hatch- 
ets, cutlasses  borrowed  from  the  planta- 
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About  fifty  men  marched  ahead,  in  loose 
order,  to  guard  against  surprise,  while  as 
many  more  followed  behind.  The  other 
hundred  were  gathered  in  a bunch  be- 
tween, and  in  the  centre  of  these  men  I 
marched,  together  with  the  girl  who  was 
personating  Maiwa,  and  all  my  bearers. 
We  were  disarmed,  and  some  of  my  men 
were  tied  together,  to  show  that  we  were 
prisoners,  while  the  girl  had  a blaiJpt 
thrown  over  her  head,  and  moved  arong 
with  an  air  of  great  dejection.  We  head- 
ed straight  for  Wambe’s  place,  which  was 
at  a distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  mountain  pass. 

When  we  had  gone  some  five  miles  we 
met  a party  of  about  fifty  of  Wambe’s  sol- 
diers, who  were  evidently  on  the  lookout 
for  us.  They  stopped  us,  and  their  cap- 
tain asked  where  we  were  going.  The 
headman  of  our  party  answered  that  he 
was  conveying  Maiwa,  Wambe’s  runaway 
wife,  together  with  the  white  hunter  and 
his  men,  to  be  given  up  to  Wambe,  in 
accordance  with  his  command.  The  cap- 
tain then  wanted  to  know  why  we  were 
so  many,  to  which  our  spokesman  replied 
that  I and  my  men  were  very  desperate 
fellows,  and  that  it  was  feared  that  if  we 
were  sent  with  a smaller  escort  we  should 
escape,  and  bring  disgrace  and  the  wrath 
of  Wambe  upon  their  tribe.  Thereon 
this  gentleman,  the  Matuku  captain,  be- 
gan to  amuse  himself  at  my  expense,  and 
mock  me,  saying  that  Wambe  would 
make  me  pay  for  the  soldiers  that  I had 
killed.  He  would  put  me  into  the  “Thing 
that  bites” — in  other  words,  the  lion  trap 
— and  leave  me  there  to  die  like  a jackal 
caught  by  the  leg.  I made  no  answer  to 
this,  though  my  wrath  was  great,  but  pre- 
tended to  look  frightened.  Indeed,  there 
was  not  much  pretence  about  it — I was 
frightened.  I could  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  ours  was  a most  hazardous 
enterprise,  and  that  it  was  very  possible 
that  I might  make  acquaintance  with  that 
lion  trap  before  I was  many  days  older. 
However,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  desert 
poor  Every  in  his  misfortune,  so  I had  to 
go  on,  and  trust  to  Providence,  as  I have 
so  often  had  to  do  before  and  since. 

And  now  a fresh  difficulty  arose. 
Wambe’s  soldiers  insisted  upon  accompa- 
nying us,  and  what  is  more,  did  all  they 
could  to  urge  us  forward,  as  they  were 
naturally  anxious  to  get  to  the  chiefs 
place  before  evening.  But  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  excellent  reasons  for  not 


arriving  till  night  was  closing  in,  since 
we  relied  upon  the  gloom  to  cover  our 
advance  upon  the  koppie  which  com- 
manded the  town.  Finally  they  got  so 
importunate  that  we  had  to  flatly  refuse 
to  move  faster,  alleging  as  a reason  that 
the  girl  was  tired.  They  did  not  accept 
this  excuse  in  good  part,  and  at  one  time 
I thought  that  we  should  have  come  to 
blows,  for  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
Butianas  and  Matukus.  At  last,  how- 
ever, either  from  motives  of  policy  or  be- 
cause they  were  so  evidently  outnumber- 
ed, they  gave  in,  and  suffered  us  to  go  our 
own  pace.  I earnestly  wished  that  they 
would  have  added  to  the  obligation  by 
going  theirs,  but  this  they  absolutely  de- 
clined to  do.  On  the  contrary,  they  ac- 
companied us  every  foot  of  the  way,  keep- 
ing up  a running  fire  of  allusions  to  the 
“Thing  that  bites”  that  jarred  upon  my 
nerves  and  discomposed  my  temper. 

About  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  a neck  or  ridge  of  stony 
ground,  whence  we  could  plainly  see 
Wambe’s  town,  lying  some  six  or  seven 
miles  away,  and  three  thousand  feet  be- 
neath us.  The  town  is  built  in  a val- 
ley, with  the  exception  of  Wambe’s  own 
kraal;  that  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
some  caves  upon  the  slope  of  the  oppos- 
ing mountains,  over  which  I hoped  to  see 
our  Impi’s  spears  come  flashing  in  the 
morrow’s  light.  Even  from  where  we 
stood  it  was  easy  to  see  how  strongly  the 
place  was  fortified  with  schanses  and 
stone  walls,  and  how  difficult  of  approach. 
Indeed,  unless  taken  by  surprise,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  quite  impregnable  to  a force  op- 
erating without  cannon,  and  even  cannon 
would  not  make  much  impression  on  rocks 
and  stony  koppies  filled  with  caves. 

Then  came  the  descent  of  the  pass,  and 
an  arduous  business  it  was,  for  the  path — 
if  it  may  be  called  a path — was  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  huge  water- worn  bowl- 
ders, from  the  one  to  the  other  of  which 
we  had  to  jump  like  so  many  grasshop- 
pers. It  took  us  two  hours  to  get  down, 
and  travelling  through  that  burning  sun, 
when  at  last  we  did  reach  the  bottom,  I, 
for  one,  was  pretty  nearly  played  out. 
Shortly  afterward,  just  as  it  was  growing 
dark,  we  came  to  the  first  line  of  fortifi- 
cations, which  consisted  of  a triple  stone 
wall  pierced  by  a gateway  so  narrow  that 
a man  could  hardly  squeeze  through  it. 
We  passed  this  without  question,  being 
accompanied  by  Wambe's  soldiers.  Then 
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came  a belt  of  land  three  hundred  paces 
or  more  in  width,  very  rocky  and  broken, 
and  having1  no  huts  upon  it.  It  was  in 
hollows  in  this  belt  that  the  cattle  were 
kraaled  in  case  of  danger.  On  the  fur- 
ther side  were  more  fortifications,  and  an- 
other small  gateway  shaped  like  an  in- 
verted V,  and  just  beyond  and  through  it 
I saw  the  koppie  we  had  planued  to  seize 
looming  up  against  the  line  of  mountains 
behind.  As  we  went  I whispered  my  sug- 
gestions to  our  captain,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  second  gateway  he  halted  the 
cavalcade,  and  addressing  the  captain  of 
Wambe’s  soldiers,  said  that  we  would 
wait  here  till  we  received  Wambe's  word 
to  enter  the  town. 

The  other  man  said  that  that  was  well, 
only  he  must  hand  over  the  prisoners  to 
be  taken  up  to  the  chiefs  kraal,  for  Wam- 
be  was  “hungry  to  begin  upon  them,” 
and  his  “heart  desired  to  see  the  white 
man  at  rest  before  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
sleep”  ; and  as  for  his  wife,  surely  he 
would  welcome  her.  Our  leader  replied 
that  he  could  not  do  this  thing,  because 
his  orders  were  to  deliver  the  prisoners  to 
Warn  be  at  Wambe’s  own  kraal,  and  they 
might  not  be  broken.  How  could  he  be 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners 
if  he  let  them  out  of  his  hand  ? No;  they 
would  wait  there  till  Wambe's  word  was 
brought. 

To  this,  after  some  demur,  the  other 
man  consented,  and  departed,  remarking 
that  he  would  soon  be  back.  As  he  pass- 
ed me  he  called  out,  with  a sneer,  point- 
ing, as  he  did  so.  to  the  fading  red  in  the 
western  sky,  “Look  your  last  upon  the 
light,  white  man,  for  the  ‘Thing  that  bites’ 
lives  in  the  dark.” 

Next  day  it  so  happened  that  I shot  this 
man,  and,  do  you  know,  I think  that  he 
is  about  the  only  human  being  who  has 
come  to  harm  at  my  hands  for  whom  I 
do  not  feel  sincere  sorrow  and,  in  a de- 
gree, remorse. 


CHAPTER  YU. 

THE  ATTACK.  ~ 

Just  where  we  halted  ran  a little  stream 
of  water.  I looked  at  it,  and  an  idea  struck 
me.  Probably  there  would  be  no  water 
on  the  koppie.  I suggested  this  to  our 
captain, and  acting  on  the  hint,  he  directed 
all  the  men  to  drink  what  they  could,  and 
also  to  fill  the  seven  or  eight  cooking  pots 


which  we  had  with  us  with  water.  Then 
came  the  crucial  moment.  How  were  we 
to  get  possession  of  the  koppie  ? When 
our  captain  asked  me,  I said  that  I thought 
we  had  better  march  up  and  take  it,  and 
this  accordingly  we  went  on  to  do.  When 
we  came  to  the  narrow  gateway,  we  were, 
as  I expected,  stopped  by  two  soldiers  who 
were  on  guard  there,  and  asked  our  busi- 
ness. The  captain  answered  that  we  had 
changed  our  mind,  and  would  follow  on 
to  Wambe’s  kraal.  The  soldiers  said  no; 
we  must  now  wait. 

To  this  we  replied  by  pushing  them  to 
one  side,  and  marching  in  single  file 
through  the  gateway,  which  was  not  dis- 
tant more  than  a hundred  yards  from  the 
koppie.  While  we  were  getting  through, 
the  men  we  had  pushed  away  ran  toward 
the  town,  calling  for  assistance — a call  that 
was  promptly  responded  to,  for  in  anoth- 
er minute  we  made  out  scores  of  armed 
men  running  hard  in  our  direction.  So 
we  ran  too,  for  the  koppie.  As  soon  as 
they  understood  what  we  were  after,  which 
they  did  not  at  first,  owing  to  the  dimness 
of  the  light,  they  did  their  level  best  to 
get  to  the  koppie  before  us.  But  we  had 
the  start  of  them,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  unfortunate  man,  who  stumbled 
and  fell,  we  were  well  on  to  it  before  they 
arrived.  This  man  they  captured,  and 
when  fighting  began  on  the  following 
morning,  and  he  refused  to  give  any  in- 
formation, they  killed  him.  Luckily  they 
had  no  time  to  torture  him,  or  they  would 
certainly  have  done  so,  for  these  Matuku 
people  are  very  fond  of  torturing  their 
enemies. 

When  we  reached  the  koppie,  the  base 
of  which  covered  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  the  soldiers  who  had  been  try  ing  to 
cut  usoff  halted, for  they  knew  the  strength 
of  the  position.  This  gave  us  a few  min- 
utes, before  the  light  had  quite  vanished, 
to  reconnoitre  the  place.  We  found  that 
it  was  unoccupied,  fortified  with  a regu- 
lar labyrinth  of  stone  walls,  and  contain- 
ed three  large  caves  and  some  smaller 
ones.  The  next  business  was  to  post  the 
men  to  such  advantage  as  time  would  al- 
low. My  own  men  I was  careful  to  put 
right  at  the  top.  They  were  perfectly 
useless  from  terror,  and  what  I feared  was 
that  they  might  try  to  escape  and  give  in- 
formation of  our  plans  to  Wambe.  So  I 
watched  them  like  the  apple  of  my  eye, 
telling  them  that  should  they  dare  to  stir 
they  would  be  shot. 
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Then  it  grew  quite  dark,  and  presently 
out  of  the  darkness  I heard  a voice;  it 
was  that  of  the  leader  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  escorted  us,  calling  to  us  to  come 
down.  We  replied  that  it  was  too  dark 
to  move;  we  should  hit  our  feet  against 
the  stones.  He  insisted  upon  our  de- 
scending, and  we  flatly  refused,  saying 
that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge 
us,  we  would  fire.  After  that,  as  they 
had  no  real  intention  of  attacking  us  in 
the  dark,  the  men  withdrew,  but  we  saw 
from  the  watch  fires  that  were  lit  around 
that  they  were  keeping  a strict  watch  upon 
our  position. 

That  night  was  a wearing  one,  for  we 
never  quite  knew  how  the  situation  was 
going  to  develop.  Fortunately  we  had 
some  cooked  food  witli  us,  so  we  did  not 
starve.  It  was,  however,  lucky  that  we 
had  drunk  our  fill  before  coming  up,  for, 
as  I had  anticipated,  there  was  not  a drop 
of  water  on  the  koppie. 

At  length  the  night  wore  away,  and 
with  the  first  tinge  of  light  I began  to  go 
my  rounds,  and  stumbling  along  the 
stony  paths,  make  things  as  ready  as  I 
could  for  the  attack,  which  I felt  sure 
would  be  delivered  before  we  were  two 
hours  older.  The  men  were  cmmped 
and  cold,  and  consequently  low-spirited, 
but  I exhorted  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  bidding  them  remember  the  race 
from  which  they  sprang,  and  not  show 
the  white  feather  to  a crowd  of  Matulcu 
dogs.  At  length  it  began  to  grow  light, 
and  presently  I saw  long  columns  of  men 
advancing  toward  the  koppie.  They  halt- 
under  cover,  at  a distance  of  about  a 
lighted  and  fifty  yards,  and  just  as  the 
lives  i^oke.  a came  forward  and 

Next  day  it  so  happen  stood  up  upon 
man,  and,  do  you  kno\ 
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CHAPTER  VII.up  the  mist, 
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ald, for  all  the  world  like  the  villain  of  a 
transpontine  piece,  and  stalked  majesti- 
cally back  to  the  soldiers. 

I made  my  final  arrangements,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  the  mountain  crest,  a 
couple  of  miles  or  so  away,  from  which 
the  mist  was  now  beginning  to  lift,  but  no 
column  of  smoke  could  I see.  I whistled, 
for  if  the  attacking  force  had  been  delay- 
ed or  made  any  mistake,  our  position  was 
likely  to  grow  pretty  warm.  We  had 
barely  enough  water  to  wet  the  mouths 
of  the  men,  and  when  once  that  was  fin- 
ished we  could  not  hold  the  place  for  long 
in  the  burning  sun. 

At  length,  just  as  the  sun  rose  in  glory 
over  the  heights  behind  us,  the  Matuku 
soldiers,  of  whom  some  fifteen  hundred 
were  now  assembled,  set  up  a queer  whis- 
tling noise,  which  ended  in  a chant. 
Next  some  shots  were  fired  (for  the  Ma- 
tuku had  a few  guns),  but  without  effect, 
though  one  bullet  passed  just  by  a man’s 
head.  “ Now  they  are  going  to  begin,”  I 
thought  to  myself,  and  I was  not  far 
wrong,  for  in  another  minute  the  body  of 
men  divided  into  three  companies,  each 
about  five  hundred  strong,  and,  heralded 
by  a running  fire,  charged  at  us  on  three 
sides.  Our  men  were  now  all  well  under 
cover,  and  the  fire  did  us  no  harm.  I 
mounted  on  a rock,  so  as  to  command 
a view  of  as  much  of  the  koppie  and  plain 
as  possible,  and  yelled  to  our  men  to  re- 
serve their  fire  till  I gave  the  word,  and 
then  to  shoot  low,  and  load  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I knew  that,  like  all  natives, 
they  were  sure  to  be  execrable  shots,  and 
that  they  were  armed  with  weapons  made 
out  of  old  gas-pipes,  so  the  only  chance  of 
doing  execution  was  to  let  the  enemy  get 
right  on  to  us. 

On  they  came  with  a rush.  They  were 
within  eighty  yards  now,  and  as  they 
drew  near  the  point  of  attack,  I observed 
that  they  closed  their  ranks,  which  was 
so  much  the  better  for  us. 

“Shall  we  not  fire,  my  father  ?”  sung 
out  the  captain. 

No— confound  you !”  I answered. 

4 ‘ Sixty  yards  — fifty  — forty  — thirty. 
Fire,  you  scoundrels!”  I yelled,  setting 
the  example  by  letting  off  both  barrels  of 
my  elephant  gun  into  the  thickest  part  of 
the  company  opposite  to  me. 

Instantly  the  place  rang  with  the  dis- 
charge of  two  hundred  and  odd  guns,  while 
the  air  was  torn  by  the  passage  of  every 
sort  of  missile,  from  iron  pot  legs  down  to 
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slugs  and  pebbles  coated  with  lead.  The 
result  was  very  prompt.  The  Matukus 
were  so  near  that  we  could  not  miss  them, 
and  at  thirty  yards  a lead-coated  stone  out 
of  a gas-pipe  is  as  effective  as  a Martini  rifle, 
or  more  so.  Over  rolled  the  attacking 
soldiers  by  the  dozen,  while  the  survivors, 
fairly  frightened,  took  to  their  heels.  We 
plied  them  with  shot  till  they  were  out 
of  range;  I made  it  very  warm  for  them 
with  the  elephant  gun  by  the  way,  and 
then  we  loaded  up  in  quite  a cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  for  we  had  not  lost  a man, 
whereas  I could  count  more  than  fifty 
dead  and  wounded  Matukus.  The  only 
thing  that  damped  my  ardor  was  that, 
stare  as  I would,  I could  see  no  column 
of  smoke  upon  the  mountain  crest. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  any  further 
steps  were  taken  against  us.  Then  the 
attacking  force  adopted  different  tactics. 
Seeing  that  it  was  very  risky  to  try  to 
rush  us  in  dense  masses,  they  opened  out 
into  skirmishing  order,  and  ran  across  the 
open  space  in  lots  of  five  and  six.  As  it 
happened,  right  at  the  foot  of  the  koppie 
the  ground  broke  away  a little  in  such 
fashion  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  search  it  effectually  with  our  fire. 
On  the  hither  side  of  this  dip  Warabe’s 
soldiei-s  were  now  congregating  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Of  course  we  did 
them  as  much  damage  as  we  could  while 
they  were  running  across,  but  this  sort  of 
work  requires  good  shots,  and  that  was 
just  what  we  had  not  got.  Another 
thing  was  that  so  many  of  our  men  would 
insist  upon  letting  off  the  things  they 
called  guns  at  every  little  knot  of  the 
enemy  that  ran  across.  Thus  the  first 
few  lots  were  indeed  practically  swept 
away,  but  after  that,  as  it  took  a long 
while  to  load  the  gas-pipes  and  old  flint 
muskets,  those  who  followed  got  across  in 
comparative  safety.  For  my  own  part,  I 
fired  away  with  the  elephant  gun  and  re- 
peating carbine  till  they  grew  almost  too 
hot  to  hold,  but  my  individual  efforts 
could  do  nothing  to  stop  such  a rush,  or 
perceptibly  lessen  the  number  of  our  ene- 
mies. At  length  there  were  at  least  a 
thousand  men  crowded  into  the  dip  of 
the  ground  within  a few  yards  of  us, 
whence  those  of  them  who  had  guns  kept 
up  a continued  fusillade  upon  the  koppie. 
They  killed  two  of  my  bearers  in  this 
way  and  wounded  a third,  for,  being  at 
the  top  of  the  koppie,  these  men  were 
most  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  dip  at 


its  base.  Seeing  that  the  situation  was 
growing  most  serious,  I at  length,  by  the 
dint  of  threats  and  entreaties,  persuaded 
the  majority  of  our  people  to  cease  firing 
useless  shots,  to  reload  and  prepare  for  the 
rush.  Scarcely  had  I done  so  when  the 
enemy  came  for  us  witli  a roar.  I am 
bound  to  say  that  I should  never  have 
believed  that  Matukus  had  it  in  them  to 
make  such  a determined  charge.  A large 
party  rushed  round  the  base  of  the  koppie 
and  attacked  us  in  flank,  while  the  others 
swarmed  wherever  they  could  get  a foot- 
hold, so  that  we  were  taken  on  every  side. 

“Fire!”  I cried;  and  we  did,  with  ter- 
rible effect.  Many  of  their  men  fell,  but 
though  we  checked,  we  could  not  stop 
them.  They  closed  up,  and  rushed  the 
first  fortification,  killing  a good  number  of 
its  defenders.  It  was  almost  all  cold-steel 
work  now,  for  we  had  no  time  to  reload, 
and  thatauited  the  Butiana  habits  of  fight- 
ing well  entmgh,  for  the  stabbing  assegai 
was  a weapon  which  they  understood. 
Those  of  our  people  who  escaped  from  the 
first  line  of  walls  took  refuge  in  the 
second,  where  I stood  myself,  encouraging 
them,  and  here  the  fight  raged  fiercely. 
Occasionally  parties  of  the  enemy  would 
force  a passage,  only  to  perish  on  the 
hither  side  beneath  the  Butiana  spears. 
But  still  they  kept  it  up,  and  I saw  that, 
fight  as  we  would,  we  were  doomed.  We 
were  altogether  outnumbered,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  fresh  bodies  of  soldiers 
were  pouring  across  the  plain  to  the  assist- 
ance of  our  assailants.  So  I made  up  my 
mind  to  direct  a retreat  into  the  caves, 
and  there  expire  in  a manner  as  heroic 
as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  while 
mentally  lamenting  my  hard  fate,  and  re- 
flecting on  my  sins,  I fought  away  like  a 
fiend.  It  was  then,  I remember,  that  I 
shot  my  friend  the  captain  of  our  escort 
of  the  previous  day.  He  bad  caught 
sight  of  me,  and  making  a vicious  dig  at 
my  stomach  with  a spear  (which  I suc- 
cessfully dodged),  shouted  out,  or  rather 
began  to  shout  out,  one  of  his  unpleasant 
allusions  to  the  44  Thing  that—”  He  nev- 
er got  as  far  as  44  bites,”  because  I shot 
him  after  “ that.” 

Well,  the  game  was  about  up.  Al- 
ready I saw  one  man  throw  down  his 
spear  in  token  of  surrender — which  act  of 
cowardice  cost  him  his  life,  by-the-way 
— when  suddenly  a shout  arose. 

‘‘Look  at  the  mountain!”  they  cried; 
“there  is  an  Impi  on  the  mountain-side.” 
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I glanced  up, -and  there,  sure  enough, 
about  half-way  down  the  mountain,  near- 
ing the  first  fortification,  the  long-plumed 
double  line  of  Nala’s  warriors  were  rush- 
ing down  to  battle,  the  bright  light  of  the 
morning  glancing  on  their  spears.  After- 
ward we  discovered  that  the  reason  of 
their  delay  was  that  they  had  been  stopped 
by  a river  in  flood,  and  could  not  reach 
the  mountain  crest  by  dawn.  When  they 
did  reach  it,  however,  they  instantly  saw 
that  the  fight  was  already  going  on — was 
“in  flower,”  as  they  put  it — and  so  ad- 
vanced at  once  without  waiting  to  light 
fires. 

Meanwhile  they  had  been  observed 
from  the  town,  and  parties  of  soldiers  were 
charging  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  to 
occupy  the  schanses  and  the  second  line 
of  fortifications  behind  them.  The  first 
line  they  did  not  now  attempt  to  reach 
or  defend:  Nala  pressed  them  too  close. 
But  they  got  to  the  schanses  or  pits  pro- 
tected with  stone  walls,  and  constructed  to 
hold  from  a dozen  to  twenty  men,  and 
soon  began  to  open  fire  from  them  and 
from  isolated  rocks.  I turned  my  eyes  to 
the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were  placed 
to  the  north  and  south.  Already  they 
were  crowded  with  hundreds  of  fugitive 
women  and  children  flying  to  the  rocks 
and  caves  for  shelter  from  the  foe.  As 
for  ourselves,  the  appearance  of  Nala's 
Impi  produced  a wonderful  change  for 
the  better  in  our  position.  The  soldiers 
attacking  us,  realizing  that  the  town  was 
being  assailed  from  the  rear,  simply  turn- 
ed, and  clambering  down  the  koppie, 
streamed  off  to  protect  their  homes  against 
this  new  enemy.  In  five  minutes  there 
was  not  a man  left  except  those  who 
would  move  no  more,  or  were  too  sorely 
wounded  to  escape.  I felt  inclined  to 
ejaculate  “ Saved  !"  like  the  gentleman  in 
the  play,  but  did  not,  because  the  occasion 
was  too  serious.  What  I did  do  was  to 
muster  all  the  men  and  reckon  up  our 
losses.  They  amounted  to  fifty-one  killed 
and  wounded,  sixteen  men  having  been 
killed  outright.  Then  I sent  men  with 
the  cooking  pots  to  the  stream  for  water, 
and  we  drank.  This  done,  I set  my  bear- 
ers, as  being  the  most  useless  part  of  the 
community  from  a fighting  point  of  view, 
to  the  task  of  attending  the  injured,  and 
turned  to  watch  the  fray. 

By  this  time  Nala's  Impi  had  climbed 
the  first  line  of  fortifications  without  op- 
position, and  was  advancing  in  a long 


line  upon  the  schanees  or  pits  which 
were  scattered  about  between  it  and  the 
second  line,  singing  a war  chant  as  it 
came.  Presently  puffs  of  smoke  began 
to  start  from  the  schanses,  and  with  my 
glasses  I could  see  several  of  our  men 
falling  over.  Then,  as  they  came  oppo- 
site a schanse,  that  portion  of  the  long 
line  of  warriors  would  thicken  up  and 
charge  it  with  a wild  rush.  I could  clear- 
ly see  them  leap  on  to  the  walls  and  van- 
ish into  the  depths  beneath,  some  of  their 
number  falling  backward  on  each  oc- 
casion, shot  or  stabbed  to  death.  Next 
would  come  another  act  in  the  tragedy. 
Out  from  the  hither  side  of  the  schanse 
would  pour  such  of  its  defenders  as  were 
left  alive,  perhaps  three  or  four,  and  per- 
haps a dozen,  running  for  dear  life,  with 
the  war-dogs  on  their  tracks.  One  by 
one  they  would  be  caught,  then  up  flash- 
ed the  great  spear,  and  down  fell  the  pur- 
sued, dead.  I saw  ten  of  our  men  leap 
into  one  large  schanse, but  though  I watch- 
ed for  some  time,  nobody  came  out.  Af- 
terward we  inspected  the  place,  and  found 
these  all  dead,  together  with  twenty-three 
Matukus.  Neither  side  would  give  in,  and 
they  had  fought  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

At  last  they  neared  the  second  line  of 
fortifications,  behind  which  the  whole  re- 
maining Matuku  force,  numbering  some 
two  thousand  men,  was  rapidly  assem- 
bling. One  little  pause  to  get  their  breath, 
and  they  came  at  it  with  a rush,  and  a 
long  wild  shout  of  “Bulala  Matuku"  (Kill 
the  Matuku)  that  went  right  through  me. 
Then  came  an  answering  shout,  and  the 
sounds  of  heavy  firing,  and  presently  I 
saw  our  men  retreating,  somewhat  fewer 
in  numbers  than  they  had  advanced. 
Their  welcome  had  been  a warm  one,  for 
the  Matuku  fight  splendidly  behind  walls. 

This  decided  me  that  it  was  necessary  to 
create  a diversion.  If  we  did  not  do  so,  it 
seemed  very  probable  that  we  should  be 
worsted,  after  all.  I called  to  the  captain 
of  our  little  force,  and  rapidly  put  the  po- 
sition before  him.  Seeing  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion,  he  agreed  with  me  that  we 
must  risk  it,  and  m two  minutes  more  we 
were,  with  the  exception  of  my  own  men, 
whom  I left  to  guard  the  wounded,  trot- 
ting across  the  open  space,  and  through 
the  deserted  town,  toward  the  spot  where 
the  struggle  was  taking  place,  some  seven 
hundred  yards  away.  In  seven  or  eight 
minutes  we  reached  a group  of  huts— it 
was  a headman’s  kraal,  that  was  situated 
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about  a hundred  and  twenty  yards  behind 
the  fortified  wall — and  took  possession  of 
it  unobserved.  The  enemy  was  too  much 
engaged  with  the  foe  in  front  of  them  to 
notice  us,  and  besides,  the  broken  ground 
rose  in  a hog-back  shape  between.  There 
we  waited  a minute  or  two  and  recover- 
ed our  breath,  while  I gave  my  directions. 
So  soon  as  we  heard  the  Butiana  Impi  be- 
gin to  charge  again,  we  were  to  run  out 
in  line  to  the  brow  of  the  hog-back,  and 
pour  our  fire  into  the  mass  of  the  defend- 
ers behind  the  wall.  Then  the  guns  were 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  we  must  charge 
with  the  assegai.  We  had  no  shields,  but 
that  could  not  be  helped ; there  would  be 
no  time  to  reload  the  guns,  and  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  enemy  should 
be  disconcerted  at  the  moment  that  the 
main  attack  was  delivered. 

The  men,  who  were  as  plucky  a set  of 
fellows  as  ever  I saw,  and  whose  blood 
was  now  thoroughly  up,  consented  to 
this  scheme,  though  I could  see  that  they 
thought  it  rather  a large  order,  as  indeed  I 
did  myself.  But  I knew  that  if  the  Impi 
was  driven  back  a second  time  the  game 
would  be  up,  and  for  me,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  be  a case  of  the  “Thing  that  bites,” 
and  this  sure  and  certain  knowledge  fill- 
ed my  breast  with  valor. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  Presently 
.we  heai*d  the  Butiana  war-song  swelling 
loud  and  long.  They  had  commenced 
their  attack.  I made  a sign,  and  the 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  headed  by  my- 
self, poured  out  of  the  kraal,  and  getting 
into  a rough  line,  ran  up  the  fifty  or  six- 
ty yards  of  slope  that- intervened  between 
ourselves  and  the'  crest. of  the  hog-backed 
ridge.  In  thirty  seconds  we  were  there, 
and  immediately  beyond  us  was  the  main 
body  of  the  Matuku  host,  waiting  the  on- 
slaught of  the  enemy  with  guns  and 
spears.  Even  now  they  did  not  see  us, 
so  intent  were  they  upon  the  coming  at- 
tack. I signed  to  my  men  to  take  careful 
aim,  and  suddenly  called  out  to  them  to 
fire,  which  they  did  with  a will,  dropping 
thirty  or  forty  Matukus. 

‘4  Charger  I shouted  again,  throwing 
down  my  smoking  rifle,  and  drawing  my 
revolver,  an  example  which  they  follow- 
ed, snatching  up  their  spears  from  the 
ground  where  they  had  placed  them 
while  they  fired.  The  men  set  up  a sav- 
age whoop,  and  we  started.  I saw  the 
Matuku  soldiers  wheel  round  iu  hundreds, 
utterly  taken  aback  at  this  new  develop- 


ment of  the  situation.  And  looking  over 
them,  before  we  had  gone  twenty  yards,  I 
saw  something  else.  For  of  a sudden,  as 
though  they  had  risen  from  the  earth, 
there  appeared  above  the  wall  hundreds 
of  great  spears,  followed  by  hundreds  of 
savage  faces  shadowed  with  drooping 
plumes.  With  a yell  they  sprang  upon 
the  wall,  shaking  their  broad  shields,  and 
with  a yell  they  bounded  from  it  straight 
into  our  astonished  foes. 

Crash!  we  were  in  them  now,  and 
fighting  like  demons.  Crash!  from  the 
other  side.  Nala's  Impi  was  at  its  work, 
and  still  the  spears  and  plumes  appear- 
ed for  a moment  against  the  brown 
background  of  the  mountain,  and  then 
sprang  down  and  rushed  like  a storm 
upon  the  foe.  The  great  mob  of  men 
turned  this  way  and  turned  that  way* 
astonished,  bewildered,  overborne  by 
doubt  and  terror.  Mean  white  the  slayers 
stayed  not  their  hands,  and  on  every  side 
spears  flashed,  and  the  fierce  shout  of  tri- 
umph went  up  to  heaven.  There,  too,  on 
the  wall  stood  Maiwa,  a white  garmeut 
streaming  from  her  shoulders,  an  assegai 
in  her  hand,  her  breast  heaving,  her  eyes 
flashing.  Above  all  the  din  of  battle  I 
could  catch  the  tones  of  her  clear  voice 
as  she  urged  the  soldiers  on  to  victory. 
But  victory  was  not  yet.  Wambe's  sol- 
diers gathered  themselves  together  and 
bore  our  men  back  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
numbers.  They  began  to  give,  then  once 
more  they  rallied,  and  the  fight  hung" 
doubtfully. 

“Slay,  you  war  whelps!”  cried  Maiwa 
from  the  wall.  “Are  you  afraid,  you 
women,  you  chicken  - hearted. % women  ? 
Strike  home,  or  die  like  dogsf  What — 
you  give  way!  Follow  me,  children  of 
Nala!”  And  with  one  wild,  long  cry  she 
leapt  from  the  wall  as  leaps  a stricken 
antelope,  and  holding  the  spear  poised  on 
high,  rushed  right  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fray.  The  warriors  saw  her,  and  raised 
such  a shout  that  it  echoed  like  thunder 
against  the  mountains.  They  massed  to- 
gether, and  following  the  flutter  of  her 
white  robe,  crashed  into  the  dense  heart 
of  the  foe.  Down  went  the  Matuku  be- 
fore them  like  trees  before  a whirlwind. 
Nothing  could  stand  before  such  a rush 
as  that.  It  \vas  as  the  rush  of  a torrent 
bursting  its  banks.  All  along  their  line 
swept  the  wild,  desperate  charge,  and 
there,  straight  in  the  fore-front  of  the  bat- 
tle, still  waved  the  white  robe  of  Maiwa. 
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Then  they  broke,  au<\  stricken-  witlt  i»i-  )m  arm  By  ins  side  stood  Maivva.  pant 
ter  l'iimo.  WhioUes  '•»iltln*v<  streamed  inf?;,  but  ? u i I » k y t-.  Juui  wearing  lie*  .same 
aw.i>y,4U5caU«ml  crowd  of  fngitt*<$C  while  proud  and  let  rifvoig  air. 
after  them  thunik-i-ftd  the  footfall  of  the  ‘I'Tiiev  are  gone.  'Macutnasalm.-'  v-*: id 
victors.  thy.  duef.  1 Un-re  b.  Iitth-  Uj.  Tear  .'nan 

The  light  wa<  wv  had  flit?  {linn:  their  'heart  is  broken.  But  w-heiv. 

day:  and  for  .my  part  1 -wt  d.ove«:nj«Qii.<|  • Wwinbe.  fire  c-likf;  and  where  is  the 
atone'  and  'wiped  my  forehead.-  timwkibg  white  man  thou  earnest to  sa.yfcf,' 
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(UiAPTKP  VIH  vve  |^|wi  umjMgu tw 

>oiil  vvfi 6 to  be  seen  There the  hi H% 
M A *--  | r | N,'t: 1?  uudlhone  was  the  elf^t  open  spare,  llm>r* 

Ti|E  Iifipf.  an'  IPtne  ed  with  ‘ti.leo^’rele  of  jjtofk  Ojh  vrhieh  the 

hef«>i-e  it  l*>ep  Mtfripgof  %?  a tfiml  ' flippy,  but  wcrhoi^'  cquid  see 

than  it  \y&s>  now?.  Then  N&U  iteuwshed  ^r-hed^' _’, 
i-vw  imiiiirou  y*,*m  to  collect  iMid.Atterml'to  kVThe  : jimkad  has  gmv:*  o>  e?oih,  ' said 
the  oyhred;  AUt!  Mmy  suggestioiy  issued  Matwa.  'IP  will  he  in  the  cave  behtml 
| Mnogevd  *>nkr  that  none  of  H»e  coo  his  hut,*'  anti  IsUe  pointed  wit f* .her  spear- 

'»'*£>•. ytfitfHii&ii , ji't\d  ;&i>ov<v  all  ipy  woiPeu  • .tow ird . fqnat]  tipir^iriioiri^lar  *js- 

re*  -iV^e  to  lie ^ kilhHl,  aj^v  Ijs;  {he  ^ibsiare, ei> ‘ a. lafge  .hut  ww  • yjsi~ 

savap*  custom  aiiVfup'  Afrivan  natives,  hie.  that  im<l  the  viiff il5>t>Vf  Jqv  h • bacfc- 
On  the  contrary,  fhqy;  were  UV  fee  ultow'qd  grouihL ;T ut  tiris 
o vunl  word  to  then*  women  ihaMhey  it  :^,  iroe! — it  was  vjiUrely  m>Kh-  of 
t *W*if  fo  I aw  ilmirptoKl fearf  ho-  t u sfe- oi‘-  iy  A vf  |>1arited  i<j  the 

for  Nala  vr^r  upon  AYarnbe  tbcfc . ^fthca^alL; 

the  tyrant  ah (h not  qn  the  Matiikn.  tribe;  hope  \y ere  stoRiib  vrerfc 

Then  Mf# i th  some  four  tmnd  red  pi  aeerf  nenreat  to.  the  eli ff  on  eJt iter  Wide, 
wen  fi>r  the  chief  >.  kraal  Very  snort  we  but  they  gradually  increased  in  .size  lit] 
wev-v  tliorc  it  wm  as  I.  have  said.  placed.  they  culminated  in  two  tmordioes  linden,; 
against  1!m'  • dim,  hut  within  file  winch.,  set  up  *0  that  their  {Knots-  met-, 

font  bed  hues,  ami  did  mot'  cover  more  somethin^th  the  shape  of  an  inverted.  V, 
\h^u,xn  ewe  ,md  w hVif  ol:'  ground.  alto  v or  me  (l  (he  gateway  to  the  hut;.  I was 
On*  add*  w.i-s  a Cjtl  v reed  iVnre  dWnitoomlered  ' with  delight,  ami  hi  deed 
wiiojo  which,  meatlvmi  runted  h?  a *»mo  wbw  h the  elephant  lejv.il  er  who  would 
euv.uW  lhio,  stood  /he  Korn  ihtvcJupfV  not  IxmI  hcnsmldetily^a^  five  hmi* 

Maiwti  of  cu nr «e  love vy  <1  re<l  p\ e k ed  l o>dO?  3^t  up  in  a.  ro^v  • apd. 
* very  ivteh  of  On-  kraal,  fov  >•  ho.  I hid  liv*>i  only  watMAt^  for  him  Jo  tahe  them  iw&y  Y’ 
in  5L  ai4<VthWl  ds  straight  f,o  tji>  otdmoc^  ftf  tlie  s>uif  was  what  ^ knawy 
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tions,  knives  snatched  from  the  market 
stalls.  “Vide!  bande  salopris ! Out 
done ! — vinifoute  lamain  yonne  fois  as- 
sou  statue-ld  ! Ou  pas  capab  touche  li  ! 
Vide!”  All  the  passionate  affection  of 
the  slave  for  the  mistress,  all  the  fierce- 
ness of  African  devotion  to  a fetich, 
thrilled  in  the  wrath  of  the  crowd  that 
barred  the  way  against  the  iconoclasts, 
and  held  it  fearlessly — tigerish  and  terri- 
ble. The  black  Radicals  recoiled,  aban- 
doned their  purpose,  and  left  “Manzelle 


’Fifine”  to  smile  and  dream  in  peace. 
Then  the  crowd  cut  the  ropes  away,  the 
women  garlanded  their  idol  with  flow- 
era,  wreathed  jasmine  blossoms  about  her 
throat,  heaped  bouquets  before  her  white 
feet.  And  she  stands  unchanged  in  the 
heart  of  the  drowsy  town,  in  her  circle  of 
towering  palms,  always  smiling  as  in 
reverie,  always  looking  across  the  violet 
sea,  through  the  azure  light,  toward  the 
green  shadows  of  silent  Trois-Islets,  where 
nobody  now  ever  goes. 


MAIWA’S  REVENGE. 

BY  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  we  had 

gone  through,  perhaps,  indeed,  on  ac- 
count of  it — for  I was  thoroughly  worn 
out — I slept  that  night  as  soundly  as  poor 
Gobo,  round  whose  crushed  body  the  hy- 
enas would  now  be  prowling.  Rising 
refreshed  at  dawn,  wo  went  on  our  way 
toward  Nala’s  kraal, which  we  reached  at 
nightfall.  It  is  built  oil  open  ground  af- 
ter the  Zulu  fashion,  in  a ring-fence  and 
with  beehive  huts.  The  cattle  kraal  is 
behind,  and  a little  to  the  left.  Indeed, 
both  from  their  habits  and  their  talk,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  these  Butiana  belong 
to  that  section  of  the  Bantu  people  which 
since  T’Chaka’s  time  has  been  known  as 
the  Zulu  race. 

We  did  not  see  the  chief  Nala  that 
night.  His  daughter  Maiwa  went  on  to 
his  private  huts  as  soon  as  we  arrived, 
and  very  shortly  afterward  one  of  his 
headmen  came  to  us,  bringing  a sheep 
and  some  mealies  and  milk  with  him. 
“ The  chief  sent  us  greeting,”  he  said,  and 
would  see  us  on  the  morrow.  Meanwhile 
he  was  ordered  to  bring  us  to  a place  of 
resting,  where  we  and  our  goods  should 
be  safe  and  undisturbed.  Accordingly  he 
led  the  way  to  some  very  good  huts  just 
outside  Nala’s  private  enclosure,  and  here 
we  slept  comfortably. 

On  the  morrow  about  eight  o’clock  the 
headman  came  again,  and  said  that  Nala 
requested  that  I would  visit  him.  Ac- 
cordingly I followed  him  into  the  private 
enclosure,  and  was  introduced  to  the  chief 
—a  fine-looking  man  of  about  fifty,  with 
very  delicately  shaped  hands  and  feet,  and 


a rather  nervous  mouth.  The  chief  was 
seated  on  a tanned  ox -hide  outside  his  hut. 
By  bis  side  was  his  daughter  Maiwa,  and 
round  him,  squatted  on  their  haunches, 
were  some  twenty  headmen  or  Indunas, 
whose  number  was  continually  added  to 
by  fresh  arrivals.  These  men  saluted  me 
as  I entered,  and  the  chief  rose  and  took 
my  hand,  ordering  a stool  to  be  brought 
for  me  to  sit  on.  When  this  was  done, 
he  with  much  eloquence  and  native  cour- 
tesy thanked  me  for  protecting  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  painful  and  dangerous  circum- 
stances in  which  she  found  herself  placed, 
and  also  complimented  me  very  highly 
upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
bravery  with  which  I had  defended  the 
pass  in  the  rocks.  I answered  in  appro- 
priate terms,  saying  that  it  was  to  Maiwa, 
herself  that  thanks  were  due,  for  had  it 
not  been  for  her  warning  and  knowledge 
of  the  country  we  should  not  have  been 
here  to-day,  while  as  to  the  defence  of  the 
pass,  I was  fighting  for  my  life,  and  that 
put  heart  into  me. 

These  courtesies  concluded,  Nala  called 
upon  his  daughter  Maiwa  to  tell  her  tale 
to  the  headmen,  and  this  she  did  most 
simply  and  effectively.  She  reminded 
them  that  she  had  gone  as  an  unwilling 
bride  to  Warn  be;  that  no  cattle  had  been 
paid  for  her,  because  Wambe  had  threat- 
ened war  if  she  was  not  sent  as  a free  gift. 
Since  she  had  entered  the  kraal  of  Wambe 
her  days  had  been  days  of  heaviness,  and 
her  nights  nights  of  weeping.  She  had 
been  beaten,  she  had  been  neglected,  and 
made  to  do  the  work  of  a low-born  wife— 
she,  a chief’s  daughter.  She  had  borne  a 
child,  and  this  was  the  story  of  the  child. 
Then,  amidst  a dead  silence,  she  told  them 
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the  awful  tale  which  she  had  already  nar- 
rated to  me.  When  she  had  finished,  her 
hearers  gave  a loud  ejaculation.  “ Ou /” 
they  said — “ ou  ! Mai  wa,  daugh  ter  of  Nala  I” 

“Ay, ’’she  went  on,  with  flashing  eyes — 
“ay;  it  is  true.  My  mouth  is  as  full  of 
truth  as  a flower  of  honey;  and  for  tears, 
my  eyes  are  like  the  dew  upon  the  grass 
at  dawn.  It  is  true;  I saw  the  child  die. 
Here  is  the  proof  of  it,  councillors;”  and 
she  drew  forth  the  little  dead  hand,  and 
held  it  before  them. 

“Ou/”  they  said  again— “ou/  it  is  the 
dead  hand.” 

“Yes,”  she  continued,  “it  is  the  dead 
hand  of  my  dead  child,  and  I bear  it  with 
me  that  I may  never  forget,  never  for  one 
short  hour,  that  I live  that  I may  see 
Wambe  die,  and  be  avenged.  Will  you 
bear  with  it,  my  father,  that  your  daugh- 
ter and  your  daughter’s  child  should  be 
so  treated  by  a Matuku  ? Will  ye  bear  it, 
men  of  my  own  people  ?” 

“No,”  said  an  old  Induna,  rising;  “it 
is  not  to  be  borne.  Enough  have  we  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  these  Matuku  dogs 
and  their  loud-tongued  chief.  Let  us  put 
it  to  the  issue.” 

“It  is  not  to  be  borne  indeed,”  said 
Nala;  “but  how  can  we  make  head 
against  so  great  a people  ?” 

“Ask  of  him — ask  of  Macumazahn  the 
wise  white  man,”  said  Maiwa,  pointing  at 
me. 

“How  can  we  overcome  Wambe,  Ma- 
cumazahn the  hunter?” 

“How  does  the  jackal  overreach  the 
lion,  Nala?” 

“ By  cleverness,  Macumazahn.” 

“So  shall  you  overcome  Wambe,  Nala.” 

At  this  moment  an  interruption  oc- 
curred. A man  entered,  and  said  that 
messengers  had  arrived  from  Wambe. 

“ What  is  their  message  ?”  asked  Nala. 

“They  come  to  ask  that  thy  daughter 
Maiwa  be  sent  back,  and  with  her  the 
white  hunter.” 

“ How  shall  I make  answer  to  this,  Ma- 
cumazahn ?”  said  Nala,  when  the  man  had 
withdrawn. 

“Thus  shalt  thou  answer,”  I said, after 
reflection.  “Say  that  the  woman  shall 
be  sent,  and  I with  her,  and  then  bid  the 
messengers  begone.  Stay;  I will  hide 
myself  here  in  the  lint,  that  the  men  may 
not  see  me.”  And  I did. 

Shortly  afterward  through  a crack  in 
the  hut  I saw  the  messengers  arrive,  and 
great  truculent-looking  fellows  they  were. 


There  were  four  of  them,  and  they  had 
evidently  travelled  hard.  They  entered 
with  a swagger,  and  squatted  down  before 
Nala. 

“Your  business,”  said  Nala,  frowning. 

“We  come  from  Wambe,  bearing  the 
orders  of  Wambe  to  Nala  his  servant,” 
answered  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 

“Speak,”  said  Nala,  with  a curious 
twitch  of  his  nervous-looking  mouth. 

“ These  are  the  words  of  Wambe, 4 Send 
back  the  woman,  my  wife,  who  has  run 
away  from  my  kraal,  and  send  with  her 
the  white  man  who  has  dared  to  hunt  in 
my  country  without  my  leave,  and  to 
slay  my  soldiers.’  These  are  the  words 
of  Wambe.” 

“And  if  I say  I will  not  send  them  ?” 
asked  Nala. 

“ Then  on  behalf  of  Wambe  we  declare 
war  upon  you.  Wambe  will  eat  you  up. 
He  will  wipe  you  out.  Your  kraals  shall 
be  stamped  flat— so;”  and  with  an  expres- 
sive gesture  he  drew  his  hand  across  his 
mouth  to  show  how  complete  would  be 
the  annihilation  of  the  chief  who  dared 
to  defy  Wambe. 

“These  are  heavy  words,”  said  Nala. 
“ Let  me  think  before  I give  an  answer.” 

Then  followed  a little  piece  of  acting 
that  was  really  very  creditable  to  the  un- 
tutored savage  mind.  The  heralds  with- 
drew, but  not  out  of  sight,  and  Nala  went 
through  the  show  of  earnestly  consulting 
his  Indunas.  The  girl  Maiwa,  too,  flung 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  appeared  to  weep 
and  implore  his  protection,  while  he  wrung 
his  hands  as  though  in  doubt  and  tribula- 
tion of  mind.  At  length  he  summoned 
the  messengers  to  draw  near,  and  address- 
ed them,  while  Maiwa  sobbed  very  realis- 
tically at  his  side. 

44  Wambe  is  a great  chief,”  said  Nala, 
“and  this  woman  is  his  wife,  whom  he 
has  a right  to  claim.  She  must  return 
to  him,  but  her  feet  are  sore  with  walk- 
ing; she  cannot  come  now.  In  eight  days 
from  this  day  she  shall  be  delivered  at  the 
kraal  of  Wambe;  I will  send  her  with  a 
party  of  my  men.  As  for  the  white  hunt- 
er and  his  men,  I have  naught  to  do  with 
them,  and  cannot  answer  for  their  mis- 
deeds. They  have  wandered  hither  un- 
asked by  me,  and  I will  deliver  them  back 
whence  they  came,  that  Wambe  may 
judge  them  according  to  his  law.  They 
shall  be  sent  with  the  girl.  For  you,  go 
your  ways.  Food  shall  be  given  you  with- 
out the  kraal,  and  a present  for  Wambe 
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in  atonement  of  the  ill-doing  of  my  daugh- 
ter. I have  spoken.” 

At  first  the  heralds  seemed  inclined  to 
insist  upon  Maiwa’s  accompanying  them 
then  and  there,  but  ultimately,  on  being 
shown  the  swollen  condition  of  her  feet, 
they  gave  up  the  point,  and  departed. 

When  they  were  well  out  of  the  way  I 
emerged  from  the  hut,  and  we  went  on  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  make  our  plans. 
First  of  all,  as  I was  careful  to  explain  to 
Nala,  I was  not  going  to  give  him  my 
experience  and  services  for  nothing.  I 
heard  that  Wambe  had  a stockade  round 
his  kraal  made  of  elephant  tusks.  These 
tusks,  in  the  event  of  our  succeeding  in 
our  enterprise,  I should  claim  as  my  per- 
quisite, with  the  proviso  that  Nala  should 
furnish  me  with  men  to  carry  them  down 
to  the  coast. 

To  this  modest  request  he  and  the  head- 
men gave  an  unqualified  and  hearty  as- 
sent, the  more  hearty,  perhaps,  because 
they  never  expected  to  finger  them. 

The  next  thing  that  I stipulated  was 
that  if  we  conquered,  the  white  man  John 
Every  should  be  handed  over  to  me,  to- 
gether with  any  goods  that  he  might 
claim.  His  cruel  captivity  was,  I need 
hardly  say,  the  only  reason  that  induced 
me  to  join  in  so  hare-brained  an  expedi- 
tion, but  I was  careful,  from  motives  of 
policy,  to  keep  this  fact  in  the  back- 
ground. Nala  accepted  this  condition. 
My  third  stipulation  was  that  no  women 
or  children  should  be  killed.  This  being 
also  agreed  to,  we  went  on  to  consider 
ways  and  means.  Wambe  was,  it  ap- 
peared, a very  powerful  petty  chief;  that 
is,  he  could  put  at  least  six  thousand 
fighting  men  into  the  field,  and  always 
had  from  three  to  four  thousand  collected 
about  his  kraal,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  impregnable.  Nala,  on  the  contrary, 
could  not  at  such  short  notice  collect 
more  than  from  a thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  men,  though,  being  of  the  Zulu 
stock,  they  were  of  much  better  stuff  for 
fighting  purposes  than  Wambe’s  Matukus. 

These  odds,  though  large,  were  not,  un- 
der th  e c i r c u ms  tan  ces,  overwhelming.  The 
real  obstacle  to  our  chance  of  success  was 
the  difficulty  of  delivering  a crushing  as- 
sault against  Wambe’s  strong  place.  This 
was,  it  appeared,  fortified  all  round  with 
schanses,  or  stone  walls,  and  contained 
numerous  caves  and  koppies  in  the  hill- 
side and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which 
no  force  had  ever  been  able  to  capture.  It 


was  said  that  in  the  time  of  the  Zulu  mon- 
arch Dingaan,  a great  Impi  of  that  king’s, 
having  penetrated  to  this  district,  had  de- 
livered an  assault  upon  the  kraal,  then 
owned  by  a forefather  of  Wambe’s,  and 
been  beaten  back  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  a thousand  men.  Having  thought 
the  question  over,  I closely  interrogated 
Maiwa  as  to  the  fortifications  and  the  to- 
pographical peculiarities  of  the  spot,  and 
not  without  results.  I discovered  that  the 
kraal  was  indeed  impregnable  to  a front 
attack,  but  that  it  was  very  slightly  defend- 
ed at  the  rear,  which  ran  up  the  slope 
of  the  mountain — indeed,  only  by  two 
lines  of  stone  walls.  The  reason  of  this 
was  that  the  mountain  is  quite  impassable, 
except  by  one  secret  path,  supposed  to  be 
known  only  to  the  chief  and  his  council- 
lors, and  this  being  so,  it  had  not  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  fortify  it. 

“Well,”  I said,  when  she  had  done,  “and 
now  as  to  this  secret  path  of  thine,  know- 
est  thou  aught  of  it?” 

“Ay,”  she  answered;  “I  am  no  fool, 
Macumazahn.  Knowledge  learned  is  pow- 
er earned.  I won  the  secret  of  that  path.” 

“And  canst  thou  guide  an  Impi  there- 
on, so  that  it  shall  fall  upon  the  town 
from  behind  ?” 

“Yes,  that  can  I do,  if  only  Wambe’s 
people  know  not  that  the  Impi  comes,  for 
if  they  know,  then  can  they  block  the 
way.” 

“So,  then,  here  is  ray  plan.  Listen, 
Nala,  and  say  if  it  be  good;  or,  if  you 
have  a better,  show  it  forth.  Let  mes- 
sengers go  out  and  summon  all  thy  Impi, 
that  it  be  gathered  here  on  the  third  day 
from  now.  This  being  done,  let  the 
Impi,  led  by  Maiwa,  march  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  fourth  day,  and  crossing  the 
mountains,  let  it  travel  along  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains  till  it  come 
to  the  place  on  the  further  side  of  which  is 
the  kraal  of  Wambe;  that  shall  be  some 
three  days’ journey  in  all  [about  120  miles]. 
Then,  on  the  night  of  the  third  day's  jour- 
ney, let  Maiwa  lead  the  Impi  in  silence  up 
the  secret  path,  so  that  it  comes  to  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  that  is  above  the  Strong 
Place,  and  hero  let  it  hide  among  the  rocks. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  sixth  day  from  now,  let 
one  of  the  Indunas  of  Nala  bring  with  him 
two  hundred  men  that  have  guns,  and  take 
me  and  my  men  as  prisoners,  and  take  also 
a girl  from  among  the  Butiana  people  who 
by  form  and  face  is  like  unto  Maiwa,  and 
bind  her  hands,  and  pass  by  the  road  on 
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which  we  came,  and  through  the  cutting 
in  the  cliff,  on  to  the  kraal  of  Wambe. 
But  the  men  shall  take  no  shields  or 
plumes  with  them,  only  their  guns  and  one 
short  spear,  and  when  they  meet  the  peo- 
ple of  Wambe,  they  shall  say  that  they 
come  to  give  up  the  woman  and  the  white 
man  and  his  party  to  Wambe,  and  to  make 
atonement  to  Wambe.  So  shall  they  pass 
in  peace,  and  travelling  thus,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh  day  we  shall  come  to 
the  gates  of  the  place  of  Wambe,  and  nigh 
the  gates  there  is,  so  says  Maiwa,  a koppie 
very  strong  and  full  of  rocks  and  caves, 
but  having  no  soldiers  thereon  except  in 
time  of  war,  or,  at  the  worst,  but  a few 
such  as  can  easily  be  overpowered. 

“This  being  done,  at  the  dawn  of  day 
must  the  Impi  on  the  mountain  behind  the 
town  light  a fire,  and  put  wet  grass  there- 
on, so  that  the  smoke  goes  up.  Then  at  the 
sight  of  the  smoke  will  we  in  the  koppie 
begin  to  shoot  into  the  town  of  Wambe, 
whereon  all  the  soldiers  will  run  to  kill 
us.  But  we  will  hold  our  own,  and  while 
we  fight,  the  Impi  shall  charge  down  the 
mountain-side  and  climb  the  schanses,  and 
put  those  who  defend  them  to  the  assegai, 
and  then,  falling  upon  the  town,  shall  sur- 
prise it,  and  drive  the  soldiers  of  Wambe 
as  the  wind  blows  the  dead  husks  of  corn. 
This  is  my  plan.  I have  spoken.” 

“Ou!”said  Nala;  “it  is  good;  it  is  very 
good.  The  white  man  is  cleverer  than  a 
jackal.  Yes,  so  shall  it  be,  and  may  the 
Snake  of  the  Butiana  people  stand  up  upon 
its  tail  and  prosper  the  war,  for  so  shall 
we  be  rid  of  Wambe  and  the  tyrannies  of 
Wambe!” 

After  that  the  girl  Maiwa  stood  up.  and 
once  more  producing  the  dreadful  little 
dried  hand,  made  her  father  and  several 
of  his  head  councillors  swear  by  it  and 
upon  it  that  they  would  carry  out  the 
war  of  vengeance  to  the  bitter  end.  It 
was  a very  curious  sight  to  see,  and  the 
fight  that  ensued  was,  by-the-way,  there1 
after  known  among  the  tribes  of  that  dis- 
trict as  the  “War  of  the  Little  Hand.” 

The  next  two  days  were  busy  ones  for 
us.  Messengers  were  sent  out,  and  every 
available  man  of  the  Butiana  tribe  was 
ordered  up  to  “a  great  dance.”  The 
country  was  small,  and  by  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  some  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  men  were  assembled,  with  their  as- 
segais aud  shields,  and  a fine  hardy  troop 
they  were. 

At  dawn  of  the  following  day,  the 


fourth  from  the  departure  of  the  her- 
alds, the  main  Impi  started,  under  the 
command  of  Nala  himself,  who,  knowing 
that  his  life  and  chieftainship  hung  upon 
the  issue  of  the  struggle,  wisely  deter- 
mined to  be  present  to  direct  it.  With 
them  went  Maiwa,  who  was  to  guide 
them  up  the  secret  path.  Of  course  we 
had  to  give  them  two  days’  start,  as  they 
had  more  than  a hundred  miles  of  rough 
country  to  pass,  including  the  crossing  of 
the  great  mountain  range  which  ran  north 
and  south,  for  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Impi  should  make  a wide  detour  in  order 
to  escape  detection.  At  length,  however, 
at  dawn  on  the  sixth  day,  I took  the  road, 
accompanied  by  my  most  unwilling  bear- 
ers, who  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of 
thus  putting  their  heads  into  the  lion's 
mouth.  Indeed,  it  was  only  the  fear  of 
Nala’s  spears,  together  with  a vague  con- 
fidence in  myself,  that  induced  them  to 
accept  the  adventure.  With  me  also 
were  about  two  hundred  Butianas,  all 
armed  with  guns  of  various  kinds,  for 
many  of  these  people  had  guns,  though 
they  were  not  very  proficient  in  the  use 
of  them.  But  they  carried  no  shield, 
and  wore  no  head-dress  or  armlets;  in- 
deed, every  warlike  appearance  was  care- 
fully avoided.  With  our  party  went  also 
a sister  of  Maiwa’s,  though  by  a different 
mother,  who  strongly  resembled  her  in 
face  and  form,  and  whose  mission  it  was 
to  personate  the  runaway  wife. 

That  evening  we  camped  upon  the  top 
of  the  cliff  up  which  we  had  so  barely  es- 
caped, and  next  morning  at  the  first  break- 
ing of  thet light  we  rolled  away  the  stones 
with  which  we  had  blocked  the  passage 
some  days  before,  and  descended  to  the 
hill-side  beneath.  Here  the  bodies,  or 
rather  the  skeletons,  of  the  men  who  had 
fallen  before  my  rifle  still  lay  about.  The 
Matuku  soldiers  had  left  their  comrades 
to  be  buried  by  the  vultures.  I descend- 
ed the  gully  into  which  poor  Gobo  had 
fallen,  and  searched  for  his  body,  but  in 
vain,  although  I found  the  spot  where  he 
and  the  other  man  had  struck,  together 
with  the  bones  of  the  latter,  which  I 
recognized  by  the  waist -cloth.  Either 
some  beast  of  prey  had  carried  Gobo  off, 
or  the  Matuku  people  had  disposed  of  his 
remains,  and  also  of  my  express  rifle  which 
he  carried.  At  any  rate,  I never  saw  or 
heard  any  more  of  him. 

Once  in  Wambe’s  country,  we  adopted 
a very  circumspect  method  of  proceeding. 
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4 4 black”  ivory;  that  is,  the  exterior  of  the 
tusks  had  become  black  from  years  or  per- 
haps centuries  of  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather,  but  I was  certain  that  it  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  that.  Forgetting 
the  danger  of  the  proceeding,  I actually 
ran,  in  my  excitement,  right  across  the 
open  space,  and  drawing  my  knife, 
scratched  vigorously  at  one  of  the  great 
tusks  to  see  how  deep  the  damage  was. 
As  I thought,  it  was  nothing;  there  be- 
neath the  black  covering  gleamed  the 
pure  white  ivory.  I could  have  capered 
for  joy,  for  I fear  that  I am  very  merce- 
nary at  heart,  when  suddenly  I heard  the 
faint  echo  of  a cry  for  assistance.  “ Help !” 
screamed  a voice  in  the  Sisutu  dialect 
from  somewhere  beyond  the  hut — “help! 
they  are  murdering  me.” 

I knew  the  voice . It  was  John  E very’s. 
Oh,  what  a selfish  brute  was  I!  for  the 
moment  that  miserable  ivory  had  driven 
the  recollection  of  him  out  of  my  head, 
and  now  perhaps  it  was  too  late. 

Nala,  Maiwa,  and  the  soldiers  had  now 
come  up.  They  too  had  heard  the  voice, 
and  interpreted  its  tone,  though  they  had 
not  caught  the  words. 

“This  way!”  cried  Maiwa;  and  we 
started  at  a run,  passing  round  the  hut  of 
Wambe.  Behind  was  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  a cave.  We  rushed  through  it, 
heedless  of  the  danger  of  an  ambush,  and 
this  was  what  we  saw,  though  very  con- 
fusedly at  first,  owing  to  the  gloom: 

In  the  centre  of  the  cave,  and  with  ei- 
ther end  secured  to  the  floor  by  strong 
stakes,  was  a huge  double-springed  lion 
trap,  fringed  with  sharp  and  grinning 
teeth.  It  was  set,  and  beyond  the  trap, 
indeed  almost  over  it,  a terrible  struggle 
was  in  progress.  A naked  or  almost 
naked  white  man,  with  a great  beard 
hanging  down  over  liis  breast,  was,  in 
spite  of  his  furious  struggles,  being  slowly 
forced  and  dragged  toward  the  trap  by 
six  or  eight  women.  Only  one  man  was 
present,  a fat,  cruel-looking  man,  with 
small  eyes  and  a hanging  lip.  It  was 
the  chief  Wambe,  and  he  stood  by  the 
trap  ready  to  force  the  victim  down  upon 
it  so  soon  as  the  women  had  dragged  him 
into  the  necessary  position. 

At  this  instant  they  caught  sight  of  us, 
and  there  was  a moment's  pause ; and  then, 
before  I knew  what  she  was  going  to  do, 
Maiwa  lifted  the  assegai  she  still  held,  and 
whirled  it  at  Wambe's  head.  I saw  the 
flash  of  light  speed  toward  him,  and  so 
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did  he,  for  he  stepped  backward  to  avoid 
it — stepped  backward  right  into  the  trap. 

He  yelled  with  pain  as  the  iron  teeth  of 
the  “ Thing  that  bites”  sprang  up  like  liv- 
ing things  and  fastened  into  him.  Such 
a yell  I have  not  ofteu  heard.  Now  at 
last  he  tasted  of  the  torture  which  he 
had  inflicted  upon  so  many,  and  though 
I trust  I am  a Christian,  I cannot  say  that 
I felt  sorry  for  him. 

The  assegai  sped  on,  and  struck  one  of 
the  women  who  had  hold  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Every,  piercing  through  her  arm. 
This  made  her  leave  go — an  example  that 
the  other  women  quickly  followed,  so  that 
Every  fell  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
gasping. 

“Kill  the  witches,”  roared  Nala,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  pointing  to  the  group  of 
women. 

“Nay,”  gasped  Every;  “spare  them. 

He  made  them  do  it.”  And  he  pointed  to 
the  human  fiend  in  the  trap.  Then  Mai- 
wa waved  her  hand  to  us  to  fall  back,  for 
the  moment  of  her  vengeance  was  come. 
We  did  so,  and  she  strode  up  to  her  lord, 
and  flinging  the  white  robe  from  her, 
stood  before  him,  her  fierce,  beautiful  face 
fixed  like  stone. 

“Who  am  I?”  she  cried,  in  so  terrible 
a voice  that  he  ceased  his  yells.  44  Am  I 
that  woman  who  was  given  to  thee  for 
wife,  and  whose  child  thou  slewest?  Or 
am  I a spirit  come  to  see  thee  die  ? What 
is  this  ?”  she  went  on,  drawing  the  with- 
ered baby  hand  from  the  pouch  at  her 
side.  44  Is  it  the  hand  of  a babe ; and  how 
came  that  hand  to  be  thus  alone  ? What 
cut  it  off  from  the  babe,  and  where  is  the 
babe  ? Is  it  a hand,  or  is  it  the  vision  of  a 
hand  that  shall  presently  tear  thy  throat '( 
Where  are  thy  soldiers,  Wambe?  Do 
they  sleep  and  eat  and  go  forth  to  do 
thy  bidding,  or  are  they  perchance  dead 
and  scattered  like  the  winter  leaves  ?” 

He  groaned,  and  the  fieree-eyed  woman 
went  on : 44  Art  thou  still  a chief,  Wambe, 
or  does  another  take  thy  town  and  pow- 
er ? and,  say,  lord,  what  doest  thou  there, 
and  wliat  is  that  slave’s  leglet  upon  thy 
knee  ? Is  it  a dream,  Wambe,  great  lord 
and  chief, or” — and  she  lifted  her  clinched 
hands  and  shook  them  in  his  face — “hath 
a woman’s  vengeance  found  thee  out, 
and  a woman’s  wit  overmatched  thy  tyr- 
annous strength  ? and  art  thou  about  to 
slowly  die  in  torments  horrible  to  think 
on,  O thou  accursed  murderer  of  little 
children  ?”  and  with  one  wild  scream  she 
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dashed  the  dead  hand  of  the  child  straight 
into  his  face,  and  then  fell  senseless  on 
the  floor.  As  for  the  demon  in  the*  trap, 
he  shrank  back  as  far  as  its  iron  bounds 
would  allow,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his 
head  with  pain  and  terror,  and  then  once 
more  began  to  yell. 

The  whole  scene  was  more  than  I could 
stand. 

“Nala,”  I said,  “this  must  not  go  on. 
That  man  is  a fiend,  but  he  must  not  be 
left  to  die  there.  See  thou  to  it.” 

44  Nay,”  answered  Nala,  44  let  him  taste 
of  the  food  wherewith  lie  hath  fed  so 
many;  leave  him  till  death  shall  find 
him.” 

“That  will  I not,”  I answered.  “Let 
his  end  be  swift.  See  thou  to  it.” 

44  As  thou  wilt,  Macurnazahn,”  answered 
the  chief,  with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
“ First  let  the  white  man  and  Maiwa  be 
brought  forth.” 

So  the  soldiers  came  forward  and  car- 
ried Every  and  the  woman  into  the  open 
air.  As  the  former  was  borne  past  h is  tor- 
mentor, the  fallen  chief,  so  cowardly  was 
his  wicked  heart,  actually  prayed  him  to 
intercede  for  him,  and  save  him  from  a 
fate  which,  but  for  our  providential  ap- 
pearance, would  have  been  Every  s own. 

So  we  went  away,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment one  of  the  biggest  villains  on  the 
earth  troubled  it  no  more.  Once  in  the 
fresh  air,  Every  quickly  recovered.  I 
looked  at  him,  and  horror  and  sorrow 
pierced  me  through  to  see  such  a sight. 
His  face  was  the  face  of  a man  of  sixty, 
though  he  was  not  yet  forty,  and  his  poor 
body  was  cut  to  pieces  with  stripes  and 
scars  and  other  marks  of  the  torments 
which  Wambe  had  for  years  amused 
himself  with  inflicting  on  him. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  himself  a lit- 
tle he  struggled  on  to  his  knees,  burst 
into  a paroxysm  of  weeping,  and  clasp- 
ing my  legs  with  his  emaciated  arms, 
would  have  actually  kissed  my  feet. 

“What  are  you  about,  old  fellow?”  I 
said,  for  I am  not  accustomed  to  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  it  made  me  feel  uncomfort- 
able. 

'“Oh,  God  bless  you!”  he  moaned — 
44  God  bless  you ! If  only  you  knew  what 
I have  gone  through ! And  to  think  that 
you  should  have  come  to  help  me,  and 
at  the  risk  of  your  own  life!  Well,  you 
were  always  a true  friend — yes,  yes,  a 
true  friend.” 

“Bosh!”  I answered,  testily;  “Pm  a 


trader,  and  I came  after  that  ivory,”  and 
I pointed  to  the  stockade  of  tusks.  44  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  an  elephant  hunter  who 
would  not  have  risked  his  immortal  soul 
for  them,  and  much  more  his  cai'cass  ?” 

But  he  took  no  notice  of  my  explana- 
tions, and  went  on  God-blessing  me  as 
hard  as  ever,  till  at  last  I bethought  me 
that  a nip  of  brandy,  of  which  I had  a 
flask  full,  might  steady  his  nerves  a bit.  I 
gave  it  him,  and  was  not  disappointed  in 
the  result,  for  he  brisked  up  wonderfully. 
Then  I hunted  about  in  Wambe’s  hut, 
and  found  a kaross  for  him  to  put  over 
his  poor  bruised  shoulders,  and  he  was 
quite  a man  again. 

“Now,”  I said,  44  why  did  the  late  la- 
mented Wambe  want  to  put  you  in  that 
trap  ?” 

“Because,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that 
the  fight  was  going  against  them,  and  that 
Maiwa  was  charging  at  the  head  of  Nala's 
Impi,  one  of  the  women  told  Wambe  that 
she  had  seen  me  write  something  on  some 
leaves  and  give  them  to  Maiwa  before  she 
went  away  to  purify  herself.  Then,  of 
course,  he  guessed  that  I had  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  your  seizing  the  koppie 
and  holding  it  while  the  Impi  rushed  the 
place  from  the  mountain,  so  he  determined 
to  torture  me  to  death  before  help  could 
come.  Oh  heavens  1 what  a mercy  it  is 
to  hear  English  again  1” 

“How  long  have  you  been  a prisoner 
here,  Every  I”  I asked. 

“Six  years  and  a bit,  Quatermain;  I 
have  lost  count  of  the  odd  months  lately. 
I came  up  here  with  Major  Aldey  and 
three  other  gentlemen  and  forty  bearers. 
That  devil  Wambe  ambushed  us,  and 
murdered  the  lot  to  get  their  guns.  They 
weren’t  much  use  to  him  when  he  got 
them,  being  breech-loaders,  for  the  fools 
fired  away  all  the  ammunition  in  a month 
or  two.  However,  they  are  all  in  good 
order,  and  hanging  up  in  the  hut  there. 
They  didn't  kill  me  because  one  of  them 
saw  me  mending  a gun  just  before  they 
attacked  us,  so  they  kept  me  as  a kind  of 
armorer.  Twice  I tried  to  make  a bolt  of 
it,  but  was  caught  each  time.  Last  time 
Wambe  had  me  flogged  very  nearly  to 
death:  you  can  see  the  scars  upon  my 
back.  Indeed  I should  have  died  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  girl  Maiwa,  who 
nursed  me  by  stealth.  He  got  that  ac- 
cursed lion  trap  among  our  thiugs  also, 
and  I suppose  he  has  tortured  between 
one  and  two  hundred  people  to  death  in 
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it.  It  was  his  favorite  amusement,  and 
he  would  go  every  day  and  sit  and  watch 
his  victim  till  he  died.  Sometimes  he 
would  give  him  food  and  water  to  keep 
him  alive  longer,  telling  him  or  her  that 
he  would  let  him  go  if  he  lived  till  a cer- 
tain day.  But  he  never  did  let  them  go. 
They  all  died  there,  and  I could  show  you 
their  bones  behind  that  rock.” 

44  The  devil  I”  I said,  grinding  my  teeth. 
44 1 wish  I hadn’t  interfered.  I wish  I had 
left  him  to  the  same  fate.” 

44  Well,  he  got  a taste  of  it,  anyway,” 
said  Every.  44  I’m  glad  he  got  a taste. 
There's  justice  in  it;  and  now  he  s gone  to 
a place  where  I hope  there  is  another  one 
ready  for  him.  By  Jove ! I should  like  to 
have  the  setting  of  it !” 

And  so  he  talked  on,  and  I sat  and 
listened  to  him,  wondering  how  he  had 
kept  his  reason  for  so  many  years.  But 
he  didn’t  talk,  as  I have  written  it,  in  good 
English.  He  spoke  very  slowly,  and  as 
though  he  had  got  something  in  his 
mouth,  continually  using  native  words, 
because  the  English  ones  had  slipped  his 
memory. 

At  last  Nala  came  up  and  told  us  that 
food  was  made  ready,  and  thankful  enough 
we  were  to  get  it,  I can  tell  you.  After 
we  had  eaten  we  held  a consultation. 
Quite  a thousand  of  Wambe’s  soldiers 
were  put  hors  de  combat , but  at  least  two 
thousand  remained  hidden  in  the  bush 
and  rocks,  and  these  men,  together  with 
those  in  the  outlying  kraals,  were  a source 
of  possible  danger.  The  question  arose, 
therefore,  what  was  to  be  done:  were  they 
to  be  followed  or  left  alone  ? I waited  till 
everybody  had  spoken,  some  giving  one 
opinion  and  some  another,  and  then,  be- 
ing  appealed  to,  I gave  mine.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  Nala  should  take  a leaf  out 
of  the  great  Zulu  T'Chaka’s  book,  and  in- 
corporate the  tribe,  not  destroy  it.  We 
had  a good  many  women  among  the  pris- 
oners. Let  them,  I suggested,  be  sent  to 
the  hiding-places  of  the  soldiers  and  make 
an  offer.  If  the  men  would  come  and  lay 
down  their  arms  and  declare  their  al- 
legiance to  Nala,  they  and  their  town  and 
cattle  should  be  spared.  Watnbe’s  cattle 
alone  would  be  seized  as  the  prize  of 
war.  Moreover,  Wambe  having  left  no 
children,  his  wife  Maiwa  should  be  de- 
clared ehieftainess  of  the  tribe,  under 
Nala.  If  they  did  not  accept  this  offer 
by  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  it 
should  be  taken  as  a declaration  that 


they  wished  to  continue  the  war.  Their 
town  should  be  burned,  their  cattle,  whicli 
our  men  were  already  collecting  and  driv- 
ing in  in  great  numbers,  would  be  taken, 
and  they  should  be  hunted  down. 

This  advice  was  at  once  declared  to  be 
wise,  and  acted  on.  The  women  were  de- 
spatched, and  I saw  from  their  faces  that 
they  never  expected  to  get  such  terms, 
and  did  not  think  that  their  mission  would 
be  in  vain.  Nevertheless  we  spent  that 
afternoon  in  preparations  against  possible 
surprise,  and  also  in  collecting  all  the 
wounded  of  both  parties  into  a hospital 
which  we  extemporized  out  of  some  huts, 
and  there  attending  to  them  as  best  we 
could.  That  evening  poor  Every  had  the 
first  pipe  of  tobacco  that  he  had  tasted  for 
six  years.  Poor  fellow ! he  nearly  cried 
with  joy  over  it.  The  night  passed  with- 
out any  sign  of  attack,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  began  to  see  the  effect 
of  our  message,  for  women,  children,  and 
a few  men  came  in  in  little  knots,  and 
took  possession  of  their  huts.  It  was,  of 
course,  rather  difficult  to  prevent  our  men 
from  looting,  and  generally  going  on  as 
natives,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  white 
men  too,  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  after 
a victory.  But  one  man  who,  after  warn- 
ing, was  caught  maltreating  a woman, 
was  brought  out  and  killed  by  Nala’s 
order,  and  though  there  was  a little 
grumbling,  that  put  a stop  to  further 
trouble. 

On  the  second  morning  the  headmen 
and  numbers  of  their  followers  came  in 
in  groups,  and  about  mid-day  a deputa- 
tion of  the  former  presented  themselves 
before  us  without  their  weapons.  They 
were  conquered,  they  said,  and  Wambe 
was  dead,  so  they  came  to  hear  the  words 
of  the  great  lion  who  had  eaten  them  up, 
and  of  the  crafty  white  man,  the  jackal 
who  had  dug  a hole  for  them  to  fall  in, 
and  of  Maiwa,  Lady  of  War,  who  had  led 
the  charge  and  turned  the  fate  of  the  bat- 
tle. 

So  we  let  them  hear  the  words;  and 
when  we  had  done,  an  old  man  rose  and 
said  that  in  the  name  of  the  people  he  ac- 
cepted the  yoke  that  was  laid  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  that  the  more  gladly  be- 
cause even  the  rule  of  a woman  could 
not  be  worse  than  the  rule  of  Wambe. 
Moreover,  they  knew  Maiwa,  the  Lady  of 
War,  and  feared  her  not,  though  she  was 
a witch,  and  terrible  to  see  in  battle. 

Then  Nala  asked  his  daughter  if  she 
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was  willing  to  become  cliieftainess  of  the 
tribe  under  him. 

Maiwa,  who  had  been  very  silent  since 
her  revenge  was  accomplished,  answered 
yes,  that  she  was,  and  that  her  rule  should 
be  good  and  gentle  to  those  who  were 
good  and  gentle  to  her,  but  the  froward 
and  rebellious  she  would  smite  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  which,  from  my  knowledge 
of  her  character,  I thought  exceedingly 
probable. 

The  headmen  replied  that  that  was  a 
good  saying,  and  they  did  not  complain 
at  it,  and  so  the  meeting  ended. 

Next  day  we  spent  in  preparations 
for  departure.  Mine  consisted  chiefly  in 
superintending  the  digging  up  of  the 
stockade  of  ivory  tusks,  which  I did  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  There  were 
some  five  hundred  of  them  altogether. 
I made  inquiries  about  it  from  Every, 
who  told  me  that  the  stockade  had  been 
there  so  long  that  nobody  seemed  to  ex- 
actly know  who  had  originally  collected 
the  tusks.  There  was,  however,  a kind 
of  superstitious  feeling  about  them,  which 
had  always  prevented  the  chiefs  from  try- 
ing to  sell  this  great  mass  of  ivory.  Ev- 
ery and  I examined  it  carefully,  and  found 
that  although  it  was  so  old,  its  quality 
was  really  as  good  as  ever,  and  there  was 
very  little  soft  ivory  in  the  lot.  At  first 
I was  rather  afraid  lest,  now  that  my  ser- 
vices had  been  rendered,  Nala  should  hes- 
itate to  part  with  so  much  valuable  prop- 
erty; but  this  was  not  the  case.  When 
I spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  he  merely 
said,  “Take  it,  Macumazahn,  take  it — you 
have  earned  it  well.”  And  to  speak  the 
truth,  though  I say  it  who  shouldn’t,  I 
think  I had.  So  we  pressed  several  hun- 
dred Matuku  bearers  into  our  service,  and 
next  day  marched  off  with  the  lot. 

Before  we  went  I took  a formal  fare- 
well of  Maiwa,  whom  we  left  with  a body- 
guard of  three  hundred  men  to  assist  her 
in  settling  the  country.  She  gave  me 
her  hand  to  kiss  in  a queenly  sort  of  way, 
and  then  said:  “Macumazahn,  you  are  a 
brave  man,  and  have  been  a good  friend 
to  me  in  my  need.  If  ever  you  want  help 
or  shelter,  remember  that  Maiwa  has  a 
good  memory  for  friend  and  foe.  All  I 
have  is  yours.” 

And  so  I thanked  her,  and  went.  She 
certainly  was  a very  remarkable  woman. 
A year  or  two  ago  I heard  that  her  father 
Nala  was  dead,  and  that  she  had  succeed- 
ed to  the  chieftainship  of  both  tribes, 


which  she  ruled  with  great  justice  and 
firmness. 

I can  assure  you  that  we  ascended  the 
pass  leading  to  Wambe’s  town  with  feel- 
ings very  different  from  those  with  which 
we  had  descended  it  a few  days  before. 
But  if  I was  grateful  for  the  issue  of 
events,  you  can  easily  imagine  what  poor 
Every's  feelings  were.  When  we  got  to 
the  top  of  the  pass  he  actually,  before  the 
whole  Impi,  flopped  down  upon  his  knees 
and  thanked  Heaven  for  his  escape,  with 
the  tears  running  down  his  face.  But 
then,  as  I have  said,  his  nerves  were 
shaken ; though  now  that  his  beard  was 
trimmed,  and  he  had  got  some  sort  of 
clothes  on  bis  back  and  hope  in  liis  heart, 
he  looked  a very  different  man  from  the 
poor  wretch  whom  we  had  rescued  from 
death  by  torture. 

Well,  we  separated  from  Nala  at  the  lit- 
tle stairway  or  pass  over  the  mountain, 
Every  and  I and  the  ivory  going  down 
the  river  which  we  had  come  up  a few 
weeks  before,  and  the  chief  returning  to 
his  own  kraal  on  the  further  side  of  the 
mountain.  He  gave,  us  an  escort  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  however,  with  in- 
structions to  accompany  us  for  six  days’ 
journey,  and  keep  the  Matuku  bearers  in 
order,  and  then  return.  I knew  that  in 
six  days  we  should  be  able  to  reach  a dis- 
trict where  porters  were  plentiful,  and 
whence  we  could  easily  get  the  ivory  con- 
veyed to  Delagoa  Bay. 

“ And  did  you  land  it  up  safe  ?”  I asked. 

“ Well,  no,” said  Quatermain ; “we lost 
about  a third  of  it  in  crossing  a river. 
A flood  came  down  suddenly,  just  as  the 
men  were  crossing,  and  many  of  them  had 
to  throw  down  their  tusks  to  save  their 
lives.  We  had  no  means  of  fishing  it  up, 
and  so  we  had  to  leave  it,  which  was  very 
sad.  However,  we  sold  what  remained  for 
nearly  seven  thousand  pounds;  so  we  did 
not  do  so  badly.  I don’t  mean  that  I got 
seven  thousand  pounds  out  of  it,  because, 
you  see,  I insisted  upon  Every  taking  a 
half  share.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  earned  it, 
if  ever  a man  did.  He  set  up  a store  in 
the  old  colony  on  the  proceeds,  and  did 
uncommonly  well.” 

“And  what  did  you  do  with  the  lion 
trap  ?”  asked  Sir  Henry. 

“ Oh,  I brought  that  away  with  me  also, 
and  when  I got  to  Durban  I put  it  in  my 
house.  But  really  I could  not  bear  to  sit 
opposite  to  it  at  nighte  as  I smoked.  Vi- 
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sions  of  that  poor  woman  and  the  hand  of 
her  dead  child  would  rise  up  in  my  mind, 
and  also  of  all  the  other  horrors  of  which 
it  had  been  the  instrument.  I began  to 
dream  at  last  that  it  had  me  by  the  leg. 
This  was  too  much  for  my  nerves,  so  I 
packed  it  up  and  shipped  it  to  its  maker  in 
Sheffield,  whose  name  was  stamped  upon 
the  steel,  sending  him  a letter  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  him  to  what  purpose  the  infer- 
nal machine  had  been  put.  I believe  that 
he  gave  it  to  some  museum  or  other.” 

“And  what  became  of  the  tusks  of  the 
three  bulls  which  you  shot  ? You  must 
have  left  them  at  Nala’s  kraal,  I suppose.” 

The  old  gentleman’s  face  fell  at  this 
question. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “that  is  a very  sad  story. 
Nala  promised  to  send  them  with  my 
goods  to  my  agent  at  Delagoa,  and  so  he 
did.  But  the  men  who  brought  them 
were  unarmed,  and,  as  it  happened,  they 
fell  in  with  a slave  caravan  under  the 
command  of  a half-breed  Portuguese,  who 
seized  the  tusks,  and  what  is  worse,  swore 
that  he  had  shot  them.  I paid  him  out 
afterward,  however,”  he  added,  with  a 


smile  of  satisfaction ; “ but  it  did  not  give 
me  back  my  tusks,  which  no  doubt  have 
long  ago  been  turned  into  liair-brushes.” 
And  he  sighed. 

“Well,”  said  Good,  “that  is  a capital 
yarn  of  yours,  Quatermain ; but — ” 

“But  what?”  he  asked,  sharply,  fore- 
seeing a draw. 

“ But  I don’t  think  that  it  was  so  good 
as  mine  about  the  ibex — it  hasn't  the  same 
finish .” 

Mr.  Quatermain  made  no  reply.  Good 
was  beneath  it. 

“Do  you  know,  gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“it  is  half  past  two  in  the  morning,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  shoot  the  big  wood  to- 
morrow, we  ought  to  leave  here  at  nine- 
thirty  sharp.” 

“ Oh,  if  you  shoot  for  a hundred  years, 
you  will  never  beat  the  record  of  those 
three  woodcock,”  I said. 

“Or  of  those  three  elephants,”  added 
Sir  Henry. 

And  then  we  all  went  to  bed,  and  I 
dreamt  that  I had  married  Maivva,  and 
was  much  afraid  of  that  determined  lady. 

THE  BSD. 
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THE  ancestry  of  these  cattle  may  be 
traced  unalloyed  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  The  history  of  the  Neth- 
erlands goes  back  three  hundred  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  At  that  time  that  portion  of 
country  bordering  on  the  North  Sea  was 
called  Frisia.  It  extended  over  the  pre- 
sent provinces  of  North  Holland,  Fries- 
land, and  Groningen,  aud  over  the  Ger- 
man border  to  the  river  Ems.  Its  in- 
habitants were  classed  by  the  Romans 
with  the  “Northern  barbarians.”  They 
differed  from  their  neighbors  in  their 
love  of  peaceful  pursuits,  especially  the 
care  and  breeding  of  cattle. 

In  1282  came  the  decisive  inundation 
that  produced  the  Zuyder  Zee— a broad 
and  permanent  channel  from  the  sea  far 
inland,  separating  these  cattle  breeders 
into  two  groups — the  western  occupying 
a stretch  of  country  that  was  for  a long 
time  called  West  Friesland,  now  consti- 
tuting the  major  part  of  North  Holland; 
the  eastern,  the  present  provinces  of 
Friesland  and  Groningen.  In  the  west- 


ern division  the  influence  of  Batavian  and 
Celtic  blood  has  rendered  the  inhabitants 
less  conservative,  and  changed  the  lan- 
guage to  modern  Hollands sh.  In  both  di- 
visions the  cattle  are  the  same  in  blood; 
they  are  kept  in  the  same  manner  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  The'farmers 
are  all  dairymen,  and  all  combine  th© 
production  of  butter,  cheese,  veal,  and 
beef  in  their  pursuit. 

The  system  of  dairying  pursued  differs 
slightly  in  the  two  divisions.  In  Fries- 
land butter -making  takes  precedence. 
From  the  skim-milk,  cheese  is  made.  The 
whey  is  fed  to  calves  or  older  cuttle,  with 
an  allowance  of  oil-cake.  Their  cattle  are 
always  kept  in  what  American  farmers 
would  call  superior  condition.  In  North 
Holland  the  only  material  variation  from 
this  system  is  in  making  cheese  from  the 
milk  immediately  as  it  comes  from  the 
herd.  The  noted  Edam  cheese  is  produced. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  these  systems  in- 
volve the  utilization  of  every  cattle  pro- 
duct—milk,  butter,  cheese,  veal,  and  beef. 
They  thus  draw  profit  from  both  the  lead- 
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ing  tendencies  of  bovine  nature — milk- 
giving and  flesh-making.  They  give  no 
credit  to  the  theory  that  the  functions  of 
the  one  antagonize  those  of  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  demonstrated 
on  the  largest  possible  scale  that  when 
intense  activity  of  the  functions  of  the 
one  ceases,  if  an  animal  is  normally  de- 
veloped, healthy,  and  well  fed,  intense  ac- 
tivity of  the  functions  of  the  other  begins. 
In  looking  on  their  herds  there  is  a strong 
impression  that  these  peasant-farmers  are 
correct  in  their  views.  The  broad  loins 
and  wide  rumps  of  their  cattle  seem  just 
the  place  for  the  finest  quality  of  beef, 
and  equally  the  proper  support  of  capa- 
cious udders. 

At  two  years  of  age,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, they  commence  giving  milk,  and  at 
six  or  seven  years  old  they  uniformly  go 
loaded  with  flesh  to  the  butcher.  These 
dairymen  do  not  lose  their  dairy  plant  at 
the  end  of  every  eight  or  ten  years  in  a 
lot  of  old  and  worthless  cows.  They  sell 
their  cows  well  fattened  at  an  age  when 
their  flesh  is  of  the  best  quality.  The 
price  obtained  pays  for  extra  food  that 
may  have  been  used,  and  replaces  them, 
at  a profit,  with  younger  animals. 

As  a race  stock  these  cattle  have  be- 
come widely  noted.  They  have  sent  off- 
shoots into  all  the  richer  grass  sections  of 
northern  and  central  Europe.  In  some 
instances  these  have  been  established  so 
long  that,  prevailing  over  the  native  cattle, 
and  slightly  changed  by  environments, 
they  have  taken  names  corresponding  to 
their  location.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned breeds  of  Europe  are  of  such  ori- 
gin. Among  these  are  the  Flanders  or 
Flamande  breed  of  Belgium  and  France, 
the  Breitenburg  and  Oldenburg  breeds  of 
Germany,  and  the  Kolmogorian  breed  of 
Russia.  Our  Secretary  of  State  in  1883 
procured  reports  from  our  consuls  upon 
the  breeds  and  products  of  cattle  through- 
out the  world.  From  Belgium  such  re- 
ports call  especial  attention  to  “ the  Hol- 
landaise  or  Dutch  cow,  and  the  Flamande 
or  Belgian  cow.”  In  one  of  these  reports 
the  consul  says:  “The  breeds  to  which  I 
allude  present  in  outward  appearance, 
and  in  results  for  both  the  dairy  and  for 
beef,  cattle  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
the  world.” 

The  reports  from  France  are  confirma- 
tory of  those  from  Belgium.  The  origin 
of  Flemish  cattle,  the  pure  Flamande 
breed,  and  the  sub-breeds  that  have  taken 


the  names  Boulonaise  and  Art6sienne,  are 
credited  to  importations  from  the  shores  of 
the  North  Sea,  whence,  says  one  of  the 
writers,  “came  the  breeds  of  Holland, 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Jutland,  all  re- 
markable for  their  milking  qualities.” 
Similar  reports  also  come  from  Germany. 
The  consul  of  the  province  of  Silesia  se- 
lected four  hundred  of  the  largest  herds 
of  cattle  in  his  district  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  favorite  breed.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy -two  handled  exclusively 
pure  Dutch  cattle;  the  balance  was  occu- 
pied by  a dozen  or  more  of  other  breeds 
and  their  grades. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  was  that 
from  Consul-General  Stanton,  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. He  found  on  the  fertile  lands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dwina,  within 
two  and  a half  degrees  of  the  arctic  circle, 
an  offshoot  of  this  race,  named  from  the 
locality  the  Kolmogorian  breed.  It  was 
originally  a cross  between  this  breed  and 
the  native  cattle  of  Archangel,  and  dates 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  yield  of  milk,  and  the 
fine  quality  of  veal  which  it  produces. 
It  is  the  favorite  breed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  is  used  to  improve  other  Russiau 
breeds. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies these  cattle  appear  to  have  been 
largely  imported  into  the  British  Islands, 
and  became  influential  in  the  formation 
of  some  of  the  most  renowned  breeds  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Professor  Low, 
whose  writings  are  regarded  as  eminent 
authority  on  the  British  breeds,  says : “The 
Dutch  breed  was  especially  established  in 
the  district  of  Holderness,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Humber,  whence  it  extended 
northward  through  the  plains  of  York- 
shire, and  the  cattle  of  Holderness  still 
retain  the  distinct  traces  [in  1840]  of  their 
Dutch  origin,  and  were  long  regarded  as 
the  finest  dairy  cows  of  England.  Fur- 
ther to  the  north,  in  the  fertile  district  of 
the  Tees,  importations  likewise  took  place 
of  the  cattle  of  the  opposite  countries, 
sometimes  from  Holland,  and  sometimes, 
by  the  way  of  Hamburg,  from  Holstein 
or  the  countries  on  the  Elbe.”  He  adds: 
“ Of  the  precise  extent  of  these  early  im- 
portations we  are  imperfectly  informed, 
but  that  they  exercised  a great  influence 
on  the  native  stock  appears  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  breed  formed  by  the 
mixture  became  familiarly  known  as  the 
Dutch  or  Holstein  breed,  under  which 
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name  it  extended  northward  through 
Northumberland,  and  became  naturalized 
iu  the  south  of  Scotland.  It  was  also 
known  as  the  Teeswater,  or  simply  the 
Short-horned,  breed.”  From  whence  our 
modern  improved  Short  horn  breed  ori- 
ginated. Sanford  Howard,  an  equally 
eminent  authority,  in  writing  of  the  Ayr- 
shire breed,  says:  “It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  chief  nucleus  of  the  improved 
breed  was  the  ‘Dunlop  stock’  so  called, 
which  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by 
a distinguished  family  by  the  name  of 
Dunlop,  in  the  Cunuingham  district  of 
Ayrshire,  as  early  as  1780.  This  stock 
was  derived  at  least  in  part  from  animals 
imported  from  Holland.” 

The  attention  of  American  breeders  has 
never  been  called  to  these  cattle  to  any 
extent  until  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  fact  of  our  using  a common  language 
with  our  English  cousins,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  English  breeders  that  they 
alone  possessed  breeds  of  cattle  worthy  of 
our  attention,  have  been  a bar  to  our  study 
of  the  Continental  breeds.  One  that  even 
now  is  difficult  for  many  to  break  over. 
Yet  it  is  inferred  that  a strain  of  these 
cattle  was  introduced  into  this  country 
at  an  early  date.  From  1621  to  1664  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands. 
During  this  period  many  Holland  farm- 
ers settled  along  the  Hudson  River  and 
iu  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  They 
probably  brought  cattle  with  them  from 
their  native  land,  and  crossed  them  with 
cattle  purchased  from  the  other  colonies. 
Of  one  thing  there  is  a certainty,  for 
many  years  after,  the  cattle  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  were  called  Dutch  cattle, 
and  were  especially  esteemed  for  their  su- 
perior milking  qualities.  The  first  im- 
portation of  which  we  have  any  positive 
knowledge  was  made  more  than  a hun- 
dred years  later.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Dudley  Miller,  of  Oswego,  New  York,  for 
an  interesting  account  of  it.  It  consisted 
of  six  cows  and  two  bulls,  and  was  sent, 
in  1795,  by  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
which  then  owned  large  tracts  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  their  agent,  Mr. 
John  Lincklaen,  of  Cazenovia.  As  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that 
village,  “ the  cows  were  of  the  size  of 
oxen;  their  colors  clear  black  and  white 
in  large  patches;  very  handsome  bodies 
and  straight  limbs;  horns  middling  size, 
but  gracefully  set;  their  necks  were  seem- 


ingly too  slender  to  carry  their  heads.” 
In  1810  a bull  and  two  cows  were  import- 
ed by  Hon.  William  Jarvis,  and  placed 
on  his  farm  at  Weatliersfield,  Vermont. 
About  the  year  1825  another  importation 
was  made  by  Herman  Le  Roy,  a part  of 
which  were  sent  into  the  valley  of  the 
Genesee;  the  rest  were  kept  near  New 
York  city.  Still  later  an  importation 
was  made  into  the  State  of  Delaware.  No 
records  were  kept  of  the  descendants  of 
these  cattle.  Their  blood  was  mingled 
and  lost  in  that  of  the  native  cattle,  yet 
its  impress  was  loug  recognized  in  the 
various  localities  to  which  these  importa- 
tions went.  The  first  permanent  intro- 
duction of  this  breed  was  due  to  the  per- 
severance of  Hon.  Winthrop  Chenery,  of 
Belmont,  Massachusetts.  His  first  two 
importations  and  their  increase,  with  the 
exception  of  a single  animal,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  consequence  of  a contagious  dis- 
ease by  which  they  were  unfortunately 
attacked.  He  made  a third  importation 
in  1861.  This  was  followed,  in  1867,  by 
an  importation  for  Hon.  Gerrit  S.  Miller, 
of  Peterborough,  New  York,  made  by  his 
brother,  who  had  been  attending  the  noted 
agricultural  school  at  Eldena,  Prussia, 
where  this  breed  was  regarded  with  great 
favor.  These  two  importations,  with  an 
Oldenburg  cow  owned  by  Hon.  W.  H. 
Russell,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and 
three  animals  from  East  Friesland,  im- 
ported by  General  William  S.  Tilton,  of 
the  National  Military  Asylum,  Maine, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Holstein  Herd - 
Book , the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1872.  The  time  was  propitious 
for  the  introduction  of  a breed  with  the 
characteristics  of  these  cattle.  Dairying 
had  become  au  important  industry  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  was  extending  to 
the  prairie  lands  of  the  West,  where  es- 
pecially large  cattle  were  demanded.  No 
breed  ever  spread  with  sucli  rapidity.  Its 
progress  was  opposed  by  strong  preju- 
dices, yet  it  seemed  to  gather  new  force 
from  every  public  manifestation  of  such 
opposition,  until  now,  in  less  than  sixteen 
years  from  the  publication  of  that  appar- 
ently insignificant  volume,  it  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  breeds 
in  our  country. 

It  has  greatly  enlarged  the  possibilities 
of  milk  and  butter  production  throughout 
our  richer  dairy  sections.  Our  dairy- 
men have  been  awakened,  and  their  views 
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changed  in  regard  to  the  capacity  to  which 
they  may  raise  their  herds.  Thirty  pounds 
of  milk  a day,  5000  pounds  a year,  and 
7 pounds  of  butter  a week  were  con- 
sidered  twenty  years  ago  as  large  yields, 
and  even  now  are  above  the  capacity  of 
unimproved  cows.  The  progress  of  such 
change  of  views  may  be  ti*aced  in  the 
progress  of  records  that  have  been  made 
by  cows  of  this  breed  and  publicly  credit- 
ed. The  cow  Crown-Princess,  owned  by 
Hon.Gerrit  S.Miller,of  Peterborough, New 
York,  in  six  years,  from  1870  to  1876, 
made  a record  of  61,112  pounds  of  milk, 
an  average  of  10,185  pounds  a year.  This 
was  followed  by  the  record  of  Lady  Clif- 
den,  owned  by  Hon.  William  H.  Russell, 
of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  In  1875  she 
gave  in  362  days  16,274  pounds;  in  1876, 
in  282  days,  12,243  pounds;  and  com- 
mencing May  1,  1877,  in  396  days,  13,232 
pounds.  The  Maid  of  Twisk,  owned  by 
the  Unadilla  Valley  Association,  a com- 
pany of  dairy  farmers  in  central  New 
York,  followed  this  by  a record  for  303 
days,  in  1876,  of  12,563$  pounds;  for  325 
days,  in  1877,  of  14,312  pounds ; and  for  336 
days,  in  1878,  of  15,960|  pounds.  Next 
came  the  records  of  the  noted  cows  Aegis 
and  Aaggie,owned  by  Messrs.  Smiths.  Pow- 
ell, and  Lamb,  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 
In  1880, in  365days,the  formergavc  16,823$ 
pounds,  and  the  latter  18,004$$  pounds. 
With  the  exception  of  Aegis,  these  were 
all  imported  cows,  and  it  began  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  such  cows  could  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  The  answer  came 
in  a test  of  the  cow  Echo,  bred  by  Mr. 
Miller,  and  owned  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens,  of 
Attica,  New  York.  It  was  for  two  succes- 
sive years,  beginning  March  19, 1882,  and 
closing  May  28,  1884.  During  the  first 
year  she  gave  18,120$  pounds,  and  during 
the  second  year,  after  a brief  rest  of  about 
ten  weeks,  she  produced  23,775$  pounds. 
These  records  aroused  the  attention  of 
dairy  writers, especially  in  England.  They 
were  pronounced  impossible.  Plausible 
arguments  were  made  to  show  the  incon- 
sistency of  such  records  with  the  amount 
of  material  for  making  milk  that  a cow 
could  digest.  Public  confidence  in  them 
was  shaken  for  a brief  period.  At  this 
stage  of  public  sentiment  a test  was  begun 
of  the  cow  Clothilde,  owned  by  Smiths, 
Powell,  and  Lamb.  They  invited  the 
closest  scrutiny.  They  offered  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
scientists  to  come  and  thoroughly  investi- 


gate this  test.  A number  of  gentlemen 
availed  themselves  of  this  offer.  It  was 
also  placed  in  the  official  charge  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Advanced  Register,  who  from  time  to  time 
sent  official  inspectors  to  watcli  the  milk- 
ings, to  test  the  scales  upon  which  they 
were  weighed,  to  examine  into  the  accura- 
cy of  the  account  that  was  being  kept,  and 
into  every  other  detail  in  which  there 
might  be  a possibility*  of  error.  None 
w?as  discovered,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
record  was  put  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  The  result  was  the  production  of 
26,021$  pounds  in  365  consecutive  days 
— a record  of  more  than  2000  pounds 
above  any  that  had  been  previously 
made.  It  seemed  at  that  time  that  the 
extreme  capacity  of  milk  production  by  a 
single  cow  had  been  reached.  But  now, 
while  this  is  being  written,  the  cow  Pie- 
terjie  2d,  owned  by  Mr.  Dallas  B.  Whip- 
ple, of  Cuba,  New  York,  has  reached 
a years  record  of  30,318$  pounds.  The 
production  of  this  has  also  been  closely 
watched  by  disinterested  parties;  and 
the  proof  is  so  convincing  that  it  will  be 
received  by  the  public  with  much  less 
doubt  than  were  the  early  records  of  half 
this  amount.  Since  1880  many  other 
cows  have  exceeded  Aaggie's  noted  record. 
Among  these  are  Ethelka,  at  18,131$^ 
pounds, and  Jamaica, at  19,547  pounds, both 
owned  by  John  Mitcliel,  Vail's  Gate,  New 
York ; Violet,  at  18,677$  pounds,  by  Edgar 
Huidekoper,  Mead  vil  le.  Pen  nsyl  vania ; 
Lady  De  Vries,  at  18,848$  pounds,  by  L.  H. 
Payne,  Garrettsville,  Ohio;  Empress,  at 
19,714$  pounds,  by  Hon.  G.  S.  Miller,  Pe- 
terborough, New  York ; Glenburnie,  at 
20,1384  pounds,  by  B.  B.  Lord  and  Son, 
Sinclairville,  New  York;  Rhoda,  at  21,309 
pounds,  by  F.  C.  Stevens,  Attica,  New 
York;  Princess  of  Wayne,  at  20,469-^ 
pounds,  and  Aaggie  2d,  at  20,763j\  pounds, 
both  by  T.  G.  Yeomans  and  Sons,  Wal- 
worth, New  York;  Boukje,  at  21,679$ 
pounds*  by  Stone  and  Carpenter,  Waver! y, 
Pennsylvania;  Koningen  van  Friesland 
5th,  at  19,700$  pounds,  by  A.  Bradley  and 
H.  D.  Warner,  Lanesville,  Connecticut; 
Koningen  van  Friesland  3d.  at  23,617$ 
pounds,  by  H.  O.  Warner,  New  Milford, 
Connecticut;  Sultana, at  22,0434  pounds, 
by  H.  C.  Jewett  and  Co.,  Buffalo,  New 
York;  and  Albino  2d,  at  18,484$$  pounds 
(in  two-year  form),  Netherland  Belle,  at 
19,516$  pounds,  Aaggie  Rosa,  at  20,227-j^ 
pounds,  Lady  Fay,  at  20,602^-  pounds, 
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and  Clothilde  2d,  at  23,602$  pounds,  by 
Smiths,  Powell,  and  Lamb. 

Such  records  have  been  of  so  much  in- 
terest in  this  country  that  the  breeders 
have  given  much  more  attention  to  the 
production  of  quantity  than  to  quality  of 
milk.  They  have  fed  and  cared  for  their 
cattle  to  produce  quantity.  In  conse- 
quence many  have  inferred  that  this  breed 
is  an  excellent  one  for  the  production  of 
milk  and  cheese,  but  that  it  is  not  adapted 
to  the  production  of  butter.  Notwith- 
standing this  impression  it  has  now  entered 
into  a contest  for  the  highest  place  as  a 
butter  breed,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  is  gaining  such  a position  is  a public 
surprise.  The  first  step  toward  this  was 
the  winning  of  the  Challenge  Cup  offered 
by  the  Breeders ’ Gazette , of  Chicago,  for 
the  largest  thirty  days’  butter  record. 
The  contest  for  this  cup  was  open  to 
the  world  and  to  all  breeds  until  July  1, 
1883.  It  was  won  by  Mercedes,  a cow  of 
this  breed,  owned  by  Thomas  B.  Wales, 
of  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Her  record  was  99 
pounds  6£  ounces.  This  result  awakened 
much  controversy.  Demands  were  made 
for  further  competitive  trials.  Several 
took  place  in  the  three  years  following, 
at  cattle  shows  in  the  Western  States,  uni- 
formly resulting  in  the  success  of  this  breed. 
Yet  they  were  not  considered  conclusive, 
as  the  best  cows  of  other  breeds  were  not 
put  in  competition.  At  this  stage  of  pub- 
lic opinion  the  New  York  Dairy  Show 
of  1887  was  conceived.  Long  before  its 
opening  it  was  widely  known  that  one  of 
its  most  important  features  would  be  a 
contest  for  the  championship  in  butter 
production.  This  was  to  be  decided  by  a 
twenty-four  hours’  trial  in  the  hands  of 
an  impartial  committee.  It  was  entered 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  claims 
of  the  different  breeds.  Cattle  clubs  and 
breeders’  associations  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  gave  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  the  bringing  forward  of 
the  best  representatives  of  the  breeds  they 
maintained.  Probably  no  similar  contest 
was  ever  arranged  and  conducted  on  more 
even  terms.  No  criticisms  were  made 
against  the  management  up  to  the  hour 
of  announcing  the  result.  The  cham- 
pionship was  won  for  this  breed,  the  cow 
Clothilde  receiving  the  first  prize,  and 
the  three -year -old  heifer  Clothilde  4th 
the  second  prize,  both  owned  by  Messrs. 
Smiths,  Powell,  and  Lamb.  In  other  de- 
partments there  were  contests  for  quality 


of  butter,  where  the  breeds  were  indirectly 
pitted  against  one  another.  In  these  con- 
tests this  breed  also  won  more  than  its 
proportionate  share  of  prizes. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  five  years 
that  the  breeders  of  these  cattle  have  been 
specially  testing  the  butter  capacity  of 
their  cows.  Messrs.  T.  G.  Yeomans  and 
Sons  were  pioneers  in  this  work.  In 
tests  made  of  their  herd  of  less  than  40 
cows,  29  were  found  to  average  a seven 
days’  production  of  17  pounds  7\  ounces. 
Aaggie  2d  made  26  pounds  7 ounces  in  this 
length  of  time,  106  pounds  10£  ounces  in 
thirty  days,  and  304  pounds  ounces  in 
ninety  days.  This  was  followed  by  tests 
of  other  breeders.  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wales 
also  found  29  cows  owned  by  him  that 
made  an  average  of  17  pounds  2.67  ounces. 
One  of  these,  Tritomia,  at  four  years  of 
age,  made  25  pounds  3^  ounces.  Messrs. 
Smiths,  Powell,  and  Lamb  find  100  cows 
owned  by  them  that  average  18  pounds 
0.06  ounces  in  tests  of  the  same  length  of 
time.  Among  these,  Netherland  Princess 
4th,  at  twenty-eight  months  old,  made  21 
pounds  lOf  ounces;  Albino  2d,  at  three 
years  old,  25  pounds  14^  ounces,  while 
in  thirty  days  she  produced  106  pounds 
14  ounces.  Their  cow  Clothilde,  at  full 
age,  made  in  seven  days  28  pounds  2\ 
ounces.  In  the  small  herd  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Smith,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  7 cows  are 
reported  with  an  average  of  17  pounds 
6.57  ounces  in  seven  days.  Among  other 
noted  tests  is  that  of  Florence  Herbert, 
owned  by  Home  Farm,  Hampton,  Iowa, 
at  27  pounds  13£  ounces  in  seven  days, 
and  that  of  Nieltje  Korndyke,  the  prop- 
erty of  E.  J.  Burrell,  Little  Falls,  New 
York,  at  93  pounds  12  ounces  in  thirty 
days. 

Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  this 
breed,  its  first  herd-book  was  that  issued 
by  American  breeders  in  1872.  This  was 
followed  in  1875  by  one  in  the  Netherlands, 
its  original  home.  Five  years  later  an- 
other was  published  in  America  by  an  as- 
sociation of  breeders  who  objected  to  the 
name  Holstein,  by  which  they  were  gen- 
erally known  in  this  country,  and  against 
which  there  were  strong  protests  from  the. 
breeders  in  Europe.  In  view  of  their  or- 
igin and  the  source  from  whence  they 
were  imported,  this  association  adopted  the 
name  Dutch-Friesian.  In  the  same  year 
another  herd-book  was  issued  in  and  for 
the  province  of  Friesland,  where  the  breed 
had  been  especially  guarded  for  ages. 
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'TVa*  for  one  -iijsjfe'  of  . ' 

So  f u ioh  in  Ii^u-ph  - his  «o«f  fihtfi  (liihtl. 


T}t(ii  JS»Y<  /o«>Hi : t*«#  f Ac  itiitkvf  Mmf{. 

] . 

i'*0«'»v'V.tu<it  <f<?  'AmfYSU.V  to.  Can 4 Of  wood  i 

t'*  K £&  ii'SiV'  ■ o-  • ' )...  Lrl: 


Oh  >>•>  m faith  Hi i.o-  o»«rn*t  U*4 
Foy  ;i*'  way,f  : , 

Tin*'  doth  j»y 

But  Uj.1  it  btiH,  - tn  « but!rii, 

AUWb&h  h>-  bad  faifoi»..ailT  bmi  .town  wH 
A?  / *W  ht>QWn  hifr  MW. fl  "Off*)/  fyw&fh 

■ Thiit . first  fmtftit  fint  tog,  'tifaffe* 

. 

Tbfo  ; wlrat  i)o  yon  jb» y ' h>  U«*«>  ,i/:hy*>4»!>  tin 

Ob.  they  .shail  havt*  fto  gjws*  of  mint-v  . ■ 
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“IF  A Man  AN»>  HIS  WIFE  SDOtLD  NOT  AGREE.’ 


Then  what  do  you  say  to  these  black  pots  three  ? 

If  a man  and  his  wife  should  not  agree, 

Why  they  It  tug  and  pull  till  their  liquor  doth  spill  : 
In  a leather  bottel  they  may  tug  their  1111, 

And  pull  away  till  their  hearts  do  ake, 

And  yet  their  liquor  no  harm  can  take. 

So  I irish  in  h&iven  his  soul  may  diVelL 
That  first  found  out  the  leather  boitil. 

Then  what  do  you  say  to  these  flagons  fine  ? 

Oh,  they  shall  have  no  praise  of  mine. 

For  when  a Lord  is  about  to  dine, 

And  sends  them  to  be  filled  with  wine. 

The  man  with  the  flagon  doth  run  away. 

Because  it  is  silver  most  gallant  and  gay. 

So  / wish  in  heaven  his  soul  may  dwell. 

That  first  found  out  the  leather  bottel. 
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A leather  botuM  we  know  is  good, 

Far  better  than  glasses  or  cans  of  wood 
For  when  a man's  at  work  in  the  field, 
jSfotatr  glasses  and  pcils  no  comfort  will  y 
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Rut  u good  leather.  bc»nh>  stuuding  by. 

Will  spiirik.  whenever  he's  dry. 

.S/i  / ipi&h  itt  heaiWH  hi*  *oui  aid#  the<eU, 

That  first  fmnd  out  tht  leather  botteL 

:-'v:-V- A: *> <jt  . . 

...  'dowi^ 

uk  irons  Their  bottles  at  ale  iiubbrowtv; 
jhtofcti  tUO,  \v]tf>ti  tlU!r  wrather  is  W&mh 
A j^i'Kul  .bottle  '(nil  ivHl  flu  thrnv  no  harm 
Thte*  the  huh  ami  Uifr  lasses  b.vgin  lo  Uit^3  ’ 

‘ ’^1  !p  '?^7' ' ' ■••  iV/ikT. . V.'A  ■ -i  1>  VA*W*'  »3  'i/,'  , iat  Ai/  ti 


. ' 

nW&  fr  Ltfrct.  an  Earl,  nr  Knight; 
But  m th*>  bottle  doth  t»k*-  dGight; 

For  hfcVhujiMifg  ut  {lie.  deifcr, 

lit  oft  &»ih  v/feh  fvMV  a U)Ujr  of  b'vr. 
lilk^vvrse  Tfm  nuu»  UWtl  works  in  .the  womb 
A bf’kfnn1  will  uft  d^him  good*  - 


: J./J . • : . /'  ,....•  ••  *•  ..*• '! ,’  • ‘V  Yi.i.Ki.V.V '■-:-!'••■  '»>  •\'.'' 'V- ^'K/UV. ■'■■■/■.■'.'■ ,:  ••£'<;.. 

And  when  the  bottle  at  hist  grows old. 

And  AVi li  good  liquor  no  lohgc*r  hold. 

Out  of  the  sidn  yon  .may  make  a,  clout 
To  irietttf .your .; &%»£& .•' :ivhfc»;v worn  out; 
Or  take  cui  a piu..  L:y.4W;N  ? V 

Twill . mvv.K  to  put  Mages  ami  odd  fhtng.%  uu 


'That  first  fomal  nui  }hr  ImfHH  hatfi’t 
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.vsitti  I falk  His  wilt?  ami  ffatoily  disembarked.  $$itl: 

wilt i men  m«u  women  who  suit  are  abso-  they  set  up  then  lou^:  On  the  j&nd*  with 
lately  .a  jwt  »A  nature/  AUhough  n Wan  LorUJy  iud^ymmleinx*. 

■has' no  measure  of  his  futur*e^  Bplsihamit^  ii  the  rhmf  mission  for 

he  learns  where  lie  starts  when  he  meet-s  iheae  MunUi&nais  Indians*  about  eighty 
a j&YAgtf,  Here  I *ee  .bow  far  wo  have  nnh>s  east  uf  the  Siigmm&y/  The  vhii|*»d;- 
*kwh*  si  rim  my  fishily  Failim  Amaw<i%  intemtjiig 

These  um>odden  wild*  of  hunwi  nature  mo^enm  of  natural  in  story  and  Indian 
jj&ve  ft  womierfnt  litulAbn  Bay  Co. A Aiorfh  w4 

van  ivov  by  the  diitwwri.-;'''  aiWmt  t-liirLyr  siaa! I sgtiate  honaoa  ark  mt it* 

from  fcvft&Hip-  fo  ■Jjlade*.  throagh  r-u££tfd  tered  .ibv  mi  Mg  j&cHAi  *W 

'gorges  ujv  to  € r uaft df ng  Summits*  ami  baacli.  Mby?#*  the:  won  lb  hf  tlib 

they  keep  yon  mean  white  UthW  the  m-  ■ Kivet  U a lumber  nnU  arm 

•cim»  j ttiieiif  ’ of  tut  til  neV.  my  stones.  .3  met  ks  LiUemiaot  Abm.i  Yin  Fhvr.st  >••'»««« 
yesterday  on  the  beueh  an  Indian  com>.u&  (i*>wjy  tte  VUla{je  add  itA  fields;  atbtt.biy 

& eetTusiou  itf  AW-yW$  % C*uif  of  tstffe  U\  upon  U.: 

of  tbt^  c'uritiiieht.  He  hail  iivetr  is  itfiouf  raiding  all  about  (ho  hiOuth  uf  the-Alvar 
»K;y  of-  wUuf  we  call  the  nn^essifn^  of  otV1  n jg&$4m>»g  wall  *U  hruaknrjv  <mi  on  (he 
dwatiou,  Afi  lit  wa«  t[uite  like  other  bar^>  Th*'jV'  W*#*  is  'iu  teepuig  with  the. 
wen  in  ft*^h  -aitil  limb  TUo  sbyn^Sand  and  ^iltudd  of  th^  l*4h&tiar 

rjUfelah.^  of  nature  were  upon  htti)  & 0i&tr  The  ^IptewaistHHl  btwv*.  wifli 

Mrongly  that  I would  not  break  into  Id*  ertidi  ?♦•**•»  dimv..  (<ur  of  pbme  in  au 

r eaervbj  n or  dhh'iii&to  itu?  awe  1 fel i in  hm  intlian  yXiiaire.  ^fir  I jxxlragtf  itml  Ui nw 
jm^.ijeiv  Ho  had  a very  dithuv-nt  feet-  hVuh  rpttiiy  ve;»<v  .njo.  r.hov  t hrm 
for  me.  hv  knew  liundred.'  nWifiiy  e,. f.  Ul  h>r  lodovC  ;.rWoy  f ho 

evtMi  ,*  wliole  (rib:*,  far-  rnoro  ^kiifib  :»t  ;onl  />’*(  to  :h«-  -.vo* ■»••)> . 

$ livinir  o'iii  of  fhe-^dtd<hw^«,*??o  Uiv  *1  taping*  h»  J th»'y  :;.mve  in-in1  too 
he  had  no  woudei;  Ifpuyaifle  pw  hu  infenot*.  lttfe.  in  U.ie  day  to  hat  Alp  Hi.*?ir 
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hair  is  he  tin  d up  in  :v  queer  little  club  tdlhougli  it  is  fricgile  and  portable,  yet  it 
i-overiiijr  each  oar.  While  the  men  te , essentially  thu  same  hdi'ts*  that  shei 
lounged  and  smoked,  the  women  chewed  tored  the  tnen'  of  thi?  continent  dttkhosvn 
*gnui  W}th.';wmai'fetthl&  energy'  These  sat  -ages  aie»>.  f interred  that  the  four  I'nino 
<m  a pi<5ye. of  fliaittuig  neat'  tins  windo  ws  1 — Xijfrt^eqK  |»eo|i»Jc-  at(d  nijiy 

and  emhiffidfawd  their  cops*  and  moeca-  dogs-  -hod  ouch  ,i  certain  .part  of  the  iudge, 
sin*.  T!  io  children  and  dogs,  kept  .up  a but  no  boundaries  appeared  hr  he  eslaiv 
ni«  ale  raw  .•.•/•Uvity  m canting  and  going.  fished.  At  .'oijflit  the.V-uswnibled  on  (heir 
orer  the  ch>uehin^  tiaritrea.  The  lodge  respecitve  plate  of  floor  1 suppose  and 
was  furnished  with  .1  -one,  guns,  chests  drew  'their  blankets  over  their  respective 

families;. 


of  personal  effects,  cooking  utensils, 


BtiCAws  ratyuiso  wood  lVro  raw- 


clothes  hanging  over  poles  on  each  side.  The  Inmates  of  tlijv  Indian  home  were 
.tint  heaps  of  blankets  and  pill  owk  pushed  the  strangest  part  of  the  »eeiie.  The  tidy 
up  against  llt«  wall  •,  and  there  wove  bogs,  women  ‘vem  squutiiw'g  on  the  float",  isotne 
boots,  and  bolt  i as  enough  to  till  up  the  erct&e-leggyd  like  Turk*,  dfhe/'s  silting  on 
nook*.  A*  thorp  wefcb  |h>  beds,  *JteLyes,  .vn'e  h)of  M,-».  eiuiliidh,.  or  *>«  thhir  toes 
table,  eh;  ',  the  poltefc  of  tUe  'roof  held  a turned  ni-,v;»c<i  under  them,  <tr  on  their 
gwwt  part  of  these  dnhw^tin' articles ; shoe*',  khjtafe  and  heels.  Tt«ey  wetv  q,brte  yr*t*, 
stackings,  and  a pail  of  water  were  about  ' yet  easy,  u*  'these  at  fitutVs,  u$  tom  fart- 
my  iintwb  -;.fuyljbsr  on  were  a branch  of  able**  we  are  upon  luxurious  fomitht'e, 
t»mari>ck bl*$t  for  religion « uses,  vjais  of  Orient  tinnn jher  dfess  hr  dn 
liofyiWstfe-ehniiletsy  .send  pielurfes  ,-«f.  the .:.'  IfW  *H«n  were 
Pu|i-  F, •.-•.»!  the  baby  was  op  on  waiting  \ for  rCr««»vt;'  o«d  .vtlepi  sorted  tip" 

The Jssqinfe. sot flat, 
m unify'  wifjth'M  kept  to;»*lwalk  ututthtel  cm  ifa*  ibawhy  bb;  Vif<?;  rt«d  the  Other 
to  a pifiee  tsf  pomipmeV  tail  armed  With  twpTiiv  gin&cUM  sa-roS*  the  opposite,  end 

i'nm  sharp  ijuilis-;  this  dev  ice  (or  eU-uning  of  the  lodge:..  :Tliu  children  *l|..vo'  a 1 • 
is  ax  to  lie  mthep  suggejlitiye  iniirkable rapacity  for  surging  tlwdpsGyos- 

The  low  airbed  NKlf  of white  poles  and  - a why  in  grotesque  shapes’  in  nbofcs  add 
rich  hark  w\).<  driiily  lighted  h\  i.!e.-  corners*,  whet)  op  they-  ?uir«d  at  me  with 

window*  near the  ground;  the  walls  wciw  . |»liw;k  lv*.iid-)ii«-  eyes  •-  sj.n- ••.:•.!, i,-.. vs  as; 
shaded  by  mosses  «>f  ditrk  clothes,  yklieghtl  those :*;>f  pjiiiiii^lii;  Meanwhiie  the  peopl.o 
hoee&pd  then^hyi^fhngredsitrtd  yelltiwes  l0pf  tip  a'gnnethli in  their 
and  tite  full  Ugh t • fa!  h upon.,  tlie  ^ii^whaf  ovv,n  tougiU y their  even 

Un>  window  with  height  silks  on  their  in  laughter,  atid’ey^-ev-nm  & ki.pd  .-U'd 

Tdii  -hioliue  a good; 

otrg^d-'Mii'i^-idAy ^ but:: &$*&$$$■  M in  tlKdc  tulk  ; hiii  tins 

tie cjdaie*  IninieoTonciepl  datgk;  f^or,  iftahie  to  their  huidhuge,  »n  ygbieh  you 
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them  to  serve  toktoik  warned* . and  closes  the  . ptoh  tom  fto 

huvntjg  (pf  exposure  ■ oh  d travel.  U*  e^chm*.  pine  . -Histoids  are  im  &*#♦ ftfcrtmtod  lyriife, 
in  winter  eoiumto  Uiv.i.r  needs  as  second-  and  dm  aw!  made  nf  n deer  & Lone,  Jvo 
nry  fctoywiU  d>so)utydy  fet  ^ ton  pm  .mmp*2**  and  sipuirr  cover  life  Sveukne**, 
visions ;:^toe  /;Js^Yje;  :Apd  to  e vMf  piece  t<*Us  iruiiiy^'r:liis 

at&nd  mg  thitoeito  *js fiu ri>^ tutii t v iii^  tinier  .tom)-'  and f Ve y.  itM'pvvvs'  ■£  toiieti  r mooses 
of  vr,*rv.a Uou  tto  mem  ixl  ways  tmeeumb.  luru  from  the  earth.  nor  a roof  envti^  bto 
first.  W*e  hvlped  our&rtos  from  ibekrt  from  tin*  .sky  f to  kneels  iu  ins  ivwk.  And 
i to ; a inf  \r  ton  We*  )uul  thii&h  feb  tw  o Mike  l ho  ivoium  embody  iJti  orr  at  tae.hmeii  i in 
Up - into  heaps  and  went  to  th^ ;itoy  ito  icp<^^ 

and  dogfc.  ttop  gathered  about  , 
t\u% dfeb*^.:d  &&cb  one  tod  an  •. 

'&%  tor  elbow, 
to  ' - to  f ■:  eniergeney . 

Tim  meat  M^fel  ahd  pl^a- 
■sfint  wrth  - - ~ r|ff$ 

ing.&nii  manners  quit*  toto'' 
enMai.  But  tto togs  vtow-- 
an  aggressive  element.  ' '';.T£he$ 
vwe  taper  and  w nktrix pujtau# ; 
if  a hand  f^iahwhtot? 
away  fiwri  the  pJalt?;  a dcivg  ' :^iWH 
captorfei' the  tonleitto  ^*Fow 
and  then  ;t  yvdp,  or  a tvemen- 
do  of  to  :*n  the  \ront  ‘rsliwto  ' 
broke  the  calmness  of  the  eon- 
vorsati«m.  The  dog'  of  the  . - 

pry.tvtoi  rriaitioii  kepi  ad  van  V* " . * 
emir  his  rn}«eto.W0rii  her  pla  te, 
and  she  kepi  pounding  ids  •/  •.  d ••,  * 
beud  whh  her  ^poon  till  to  \ 

<rom*jndefl  >>  retoat  AariCto  |\ 

w 'toti*  mi.  ytoy;:  qinetiv.  for  1 15 

some  11006 lie^idea  citiiil  : hot 
at  hist  he  rose  m open  retoh 
lion.  I rushed  to  the  plate.  ~ e**\ 

The  child  - breamed,  fepnevus 
ilounsluHl  in  th*  uirr  ami 
screiuhs  msounded ; Atidfiu^l' 
ly  the  do^r  sditJed  bar  k dh  life 
Launches  with  u i,evetigf?(lil 
snarl. ; • ‘ :Wtott  ito  wrfehxeit  had -.  ;•  1 l‘:’i 

finished  itoir  ;hfi*ai  'itoy  -^tiU.y^iil,  let  naiu  i*\  tpedel . mp$&  hv :;t;to  TA'ikl  iuan 
the  doirs  struggle  over  fcbe|r  lapSj .%Vut  'Tferthe-^O^^r  The  life  of  the  bark  caboe 
posses^iim . of  • tlte  viifjife } »d };ttaija:^;toi^r ^ dually  pdetfe;  it  though  pioiVife’ 
menL  .Aftyr  setting-  things  tiv  rights- the  hdn  lake* "wiili  ilie  beaver,  and  runs  ran- 

\y^myji  ih^ir  sewlog  vn  hi^  with  fto  .pitel'^  • i.u df^td V M %) to; 

aud  T irf(.  thmi  rhiUtmg  ii  svay  Mr5  ftLtrr-  piiut*n±  uvi-:  » m<htc»!«  .df  On  ii  J.s 

?uor»;.  bAppdy  than  many  of  enr  e?i.ve-  hoVliful.  ;lo  ijutmv  P.- ih^  verv  . hr>:l.  ¥$$\ 

\r i - : - - p»  mi) 

tm4)^ucaiie<![  dfeconfeph  ; t ;:•  hr  m>>pld  tinder  its  otdpnd  ??f  feslhgey 

The  hark  euuoe  fe  the  IndiauV  vA/T-  rot^  I run  »*»>.  ro^ci  :f'to  'F.i>f-«r':poetir  M 
if  fr  Here.,  tl  tome  not  only  a .toad-  vrirrU*  v,  ah-"t:  k.\  tssinaiuic  h»i- 

hhd  obpx-t,  hot  a suggestive  emblem  *>f  fimn  niftrrsi  v t?,  ••.:;•*  }-  i»mun  ;»r  a f.autr 

his  life.  It  fe  Me-  ‘tiniSt  »:H-urttI  Uoxt  i n II  v ; it  was  M>iks.»;v:ue  at  rdr  •ikl.n/lr  fraved  r 

the  world  * id  iHakr  It  hr  fjegls  tite  Lurk  uf  i ito*  touir' ^ ito  togththug'  hi  ilpk 
from  n VireH  ^pito  a cetLir  Ibr  timte  rnngr  >voh  ovo,;u» ?,-.*•  < i,.-. mrmrs  and  to 

amf  ptoito.  b'uicb  il  iogrtiter  wiih  roots..  n;or^.  vridi  r.-,u  w.h.H*Ui.v.-  t\;ni  mv^ry.  /••*>• 
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or  love,  passing  in  the  isolation  of  the 
wilderness. 

Canoe-building  is  the  chief  industrial 
event  of  the  Indian’s  life.  As  the  craft 
lasts  in  hunting  only  two  or  three  years, 
about  one-third  of  the  tribe  build  canoes 
here  every  summer.  This  important  work 
is  intrusted  only  to  men  of  experience. 
And  although  they  have  here  some  civil- 
ized tools,  yet  the  whole  operation  is  full 
of  the  Indian’s  originality;  you  see  men 
at  work  sitting  on  the  ground,  holding  a 
stick,  perhaps,  between  their  feet,  to  shave 
it,  or  on  their  knees,  to  plane  it,  and  they 
depend  mostly  upon  the  eye,  without 
measures,  in  shaping  their  symmetrical, 
beautiful  craft.  I often  loitered  about  the 
canoe  built  by  Paul  St.  Ouge,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  tribe.  Although  he  is  one 
hundred  and  five  years  old,  yet  he  is  quite 
erect,  sprightly,  and  still  skilful  with  his 
axe  and  crooked  knife. 

“Paul,  how  many  canoes  have  you 
built?” 

4 4 1 don’t  know ; about  175 ; but  I sha’n’t 
build  many  more — the  Lord  will  soon 
give  me  another  job.  I am  waiting  for 
Him  every  day.”  And  straightening  up 
to  his  full  height,  he  looked  off  to  the 
horizon  with  a very  expectant  and  prac- 
tical expression. 

44  You  must  have  travelled  a good  ways 
in  these  light  craft  in  a hundred  and  five 
years  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  turning  over  his  stick 
on  his  narrow  bench,  “I’ve  been  every- 
where— all  over,”  swinging  his  long  arm 
toward  every  point  of  the  compass.  Then , 
as  he  went  on  shaving  and  shaping  his 
sticks,  I kept  him  telling  me  how  he  makes 
a canoe.  The  birch-bark  canoe  might  be 
called  a cedar  or  spruce  canoe,  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  material — the  timbers  and 
planks — are  of  wood.  The  timbers,  or 
knees,  are  split  out  of  green  stuff,  and 
shaved  down  to  a thickness  of  a quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  a width  of  two  and  a half 
to  three  inches.  In  the  woods  this  is 
done  with  a knife,  but  here  a rude  bench 
and  a drawing-knife  facilitate  the  work. 
The  timbers,  after  soaking  a week  or  two, 
are  bent  in  pairs  over  the  knee,  and  bound 
in  bundles  to  season,  in  the  sizes  and 
shapes  required  at  various  parts  of  the 
canoe.  The  gunwales  also  are  bent  to 
the  desired  sheer,  and  seasoned  in  shape 
on  the  ground  by  the  help  of  props  and 
weights.  After  seasoning,  the  crossbars 
are  morticed  into  them.  The  planks  or 


battens  are  long  strips  from  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  to  a quarter  along  the  bot- 
tom, and  three  to  four  inches  wide.  The 
choice  of  a bark  is  made  with  care,  to  se- 
cure one  that  is  tough  and  free  from  knot- 
holes. A canoe  generally  requires  three 
pieces  of  bark,  the  main  one  covering  the 
bottom  and  bow  and  stern,  and  a smaller 
one  sewed  on  to  the  main  one  on  each 
side  to  reach  the  gunwales.  After  they 
are  peeled  from  the  trees  they  are  tied  up 
in  rolls  for  transportation;  and  if  they 
have  been  peeled  some  weeks  before  use, 
they  are  soaked  several  days  to  make 
them  pliable.  The  loose  layers  on  the 
outside  are  stripped  away  to  leave  only 
the  tight  layers;  and  the  rough  grain  on 
the  inside  is  scraped  off  to  make  it  smooth. 
The  bark  is  then  set  up  in  the  general 
shape  of  a canoe,  to  be  cut  and  sewed  in 
the  following  manner:  The  main  bark 
is  laid  on  a smooth  level  ground,  the  in- 
side surface  downward,  and  a flat  frame — 
shaped  like  the  gunwales,  but  without 
any  sheer — is  laid  on  the  middle  of  it  and 
weighted  with  stones  to  keep  everything 
in  place.  The  bark  is  bent  up  along  each 
side  of  this  frame,  and  stakes  are  driven 
in  to  hold  it;  the  gunwales  are  set  up  in- 
side the  stakes,  and  supported  by  props 
under  the  crossbars,  and  weighted  to  keep 
them  in  position;  strips  inside  and  out- 
side the  bark  keep  it  flat  along  the  sides. 
Each  edge  of  the  bark  is  then  cut  off  to 
receive  the  additional  pieces  put  on  to 
reach  the  gunwale;  the  fulness  of  the 
bark  along  each  side  is  taken  out  by  cut- 
ting gores;  the  additional  pieces  are  cut 
and  pinned  in  place.  Then  the  squaws 
come  with  their  split  spruce  roots,  thongs 
of  deer’s  hide,  and  awls,  to  sew  up  the 
seams,  excepting  those  at  the  bow  and 
stern.  The  long  seam  of  each  additional 
piece  has  a half-round  spruce  root  laid 
along  the  outside,  under  the  stitches,  to 
prevent  the  rawhide  from  splitting  the 
edge  of  the  bark ; the  edges  of  the  gores 
— not  lapping  but  meeting — are  held  by  a 
stitch  here  and  there.  The  edge  of  the 
bark  is  then  trimmed  off  all  around,  bent 
over  the  gunwale,  and  sewed  fast  to  it 
with  roots.  After  the  canoe  is  otherwise 
finished,  a lighter  gunwale  or  strip  is 
nailed  or  wrapped  on  top  of  the  main 
gunwale,  to  cover  this  wrapping  and  the 
edge  of  the  bark,  and  the  crossbars  are 
lashed  to  the  gunwales  by  roots  rove 
through  holes  near  their  ends.  When 
the  seams  have  been  sewed  and  the  gun- 
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wales  finished,  the  stem  and  stern  seams 
are  sewed  up,  thus:  A pair  of  light  cedar 
strips  a quarter  by  half  an  inch  are  bent 
to  the  desired  curve  of  each  end  of  the 
canoe;  a strip  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the 
bow  as  a kind  of  welt ; the  rawhide  thongs, 
passing  through  the  bark  and  over  these 
strips,  draw  the  two  barks  closely  and 
firmly  together.  The  bark  is  then  trimmed 
off  along  these  curves. 

The  weights  and  the  bottom  frame  are 
now  removed,  and  the  inside  of  the  ca- 
noe is  covered  with  a coat  of  pitch— resin 
and  grease— and  this,  again,  is  covered 
with  some  thin  pieces  of  bark.  The  bark 
has  now  been  cut  to  the  general  shape 
of  a canoe,  and  secured  to  the  gunwales, 
and  the  seams  have  been  sewed  up;  it  is 
ready  to  receive  the  planks  and  timbers 
that  are  to  hold  it  in  the  desired  form. 
Beginning  at  the  bow,  the  long  thin 
planks  or  battens  are  nicely  fitted  into 
the  canoe,  forming  a lining  running  fore 
and  aft.  The  peculiarly  shaped  stem- 
post  is  slipped  into  place.  The  gunwales 
had  been  bevelled  on  the  under  and  out- 
er corner,  to  form  a groove  between  them 
and  the  bark,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
timbers.  Beginning  at  the  bow  again, 
the  first  timber  is  cut  of  the  proper 
length,  the  ends  are  slipped  under  the 
gunwale  at  their  proper  place,  and  the 
timber  is  driven,  at  its  centre,  forward 
over  the  lining  till  it  stands  plumb.  It 
thus  stretches  the  bark  taut,  and  keeps 
its  place.  Thus  the  timbers  are  succes- 
sively fitted  in,  working  from  the  bow 
and  the  stern  toward  midships;  they  are 
the  moulds  that  decide  the  shape  of  the 
canoe.  And  as  they  are  a series  of  in- 
verted arches  springing  from  the  gun- 
wales across  the  bottom,  and  standing 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  they  form  the 
strongest  lining  of  the  canoe.  The  craft 
is  now  capsized,  the  seams  are  packed 
full  of  warm  pitch  mixed  with  a dry  red 
pigment,  and  those  of  the  bow  and  stern 
are,  moreover,  covered  with  a strip  of 
muslin.  The  bark  canoe  is  a remarka- 
ble invention  for  beauty,  lightness,  and 
strength  ; I doubt  that  even  the  most 
learned  inventor  could  make  anything 
better  adapted  to  its  uses. 

The  Canadian  Indians  have  a remark- 
ably complete  history,  dating  from  the 
advent  of  the  Jesuits,  who  first  tried  to 
civilize  them,  and  plausible  speculation 
leads  us  still  further  back.  I have  al- 
ways felt  proud  of  a scalp  and  a bark 


canoe  as  the  most  original  productions 
of  America.  But  “one  has  only  to  read 
the  narratives  of  Martin  Sauer,  Aberne- 
thy,  and  Santini  in  order  to  see  that 
birch -bark  canoes,  houses,  and  baskets, 
skin  dresses  and  lodges,  snow-shoes  and 
calumets,  quill- work  and  moccasins,  were, 
and  are  probably  still,  in  use  among  the 
Tungus,  who  must  have  invented  them 
ages  before  they  appeared  in  the  Western 
Continent;  so  also  scalping,  a practice 
unknown  among  Malays  or  any  Old 
World  people  of  the  present  day,  was  an 
accomplishment  of  the  ancestors  of  Asiat- 
ic Koriaks  and  American  Iroquois  in  the 
far-off  days  of  Herodotus.’’  If  we  lose 
our  scalps,  there  is  indeed  nothing  new 
for  us  under  the  sun.  Columbus,  after 
all,  may  have  to  surrender  the  palm  to 
one  of  our  brother  canoeists  from  Asia. 
“There  is  no  difficulty,”  says  Dr.  Pritch- 
ard, “in  supposing  them  to  have  passed 
the  strait  which  divides  the  two  conti- 
nents. The  habitations  of  the  nearest 
Americans  are  only  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
distant  from  the  dwellings  of  the  Tchuk- 
tchis.  These  people  carry  on  a trade  of 
barter  with  the  Americans.  They  em- 
ploy six  days  in  passing  the  strait,  direct- 
ing their  course  from  island  to  island,  the 
distances  between  which  are  so  short  that 
they  are  able  to  pass  every  night  on  shore. 
Such  was  the  information  obtained  by  per- 
sons sent  into  the  country  of  the  Tchuk- 
tchis  by  the  Russian  government  in  1760. 
In  winter  the  two  continents  are  joined 
by  ice,  and  the  people  pass  over  in  one 
day  with  their  reindeer.”  If  the  Asiatics 
peopled  the  northern  part  of  our  conti- 
nent, they  left  very  inadequate  traces  and 
legends  by  which  we  can  follow  their 
movements  and  divisions  into  the  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians.  The  two  prin- 
cipal Canadian  races,  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Algonquins,  were  found  to  be  gener- 
ally at  war  by  Cartier  in  1535,  first  one 
and  then  the  other  getting  possession  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Champlain  in  1609  ac- 
companied the  Algonquins  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain, and  with  one  discharge  of  his  blun- 
derbuss put  their  enemies  to  rout.  The 
Iroquois  thus  became  the  sworn  enemies 
of  the  Canadians,  and  as  they  inhabited 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  they  naturally  be- 
came more  or  less  the  allies  of  the  Dutch 
and  English  colonists.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
very  striking  in  the  treatment  of  the  Ind- 
ians. From  the  very  first  we  kept  them 
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at  a distance,  sent  t<*  flgb l our  heigh-  t heir  ivith  yivil bft ve  bmm 

burs,  ami  all  t lie  \vhtle  pursued  oar  policy  rnUnmie  in  four  powerful 

of  extermination.  We  may  tpruixi.  the  )>m  elements.  lh«t  gm'^mhteni,  the  t^dimt-rrv 
Inmal  wisdom  of  refusing avralliari-c«?  with  ■ in  fan?,  the  social  Itfe  by  roamage,  ami 
an  uncivilized  and  unreliable  race,  and  the  religious  n^huncc  of  thfc  missionaries, 
it  is  plausible  to  e%plam«tWt  oor  tribe*  The  governtneut  found  its  Indian  mm* 
were  warlike.  ftgifressiHs  that  they  did  bon  very  much  simplified  by  the  Iro 
not  diminish  as  tmi  as  brmhgrants  m qu&Is,  .who  exterminate  the  Huron*  and 


-3k£fjt*y. 
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wild  natural  life.  wrnKiftu^  ftelpm g theni 
in  d&t^'isps*  yet  mfikmg  ihtmt  earn  their 
iwn  IvVingv  JT  WaVoo;  Uie  whole*  a pow- 
erful . ■ <>’f ; -ilie  Indians  by  its 

piUriatchuf  matotgomeut.  Intehnama^ 
ami  im^wr aV  iiitinmcy  with  European 
w qMtoiu  element  »0  tln>iV  fives. 

It  is  urA  v&ry  >dear  that  this  has  \mn\  pre~ 
pntu'M&l ':  ii*ydmir  ;pb>Wieal  tam^tiKer  it>t 
thpir  mmm  and  habit*  of  1 i v in  £ ha  ve  .not 
b§0it  \md  ^ertaitU^  their  social 

H bus  it  un proved  hy  ciyiii^aticm. 
Their  vhiei  defend  in  contact  with  .-the 
whites  are  immovably.  which  ha,s  de- 
em&st'ti,  drunkenu^  whtbh  is  not  gfljfc 

era!  enough  fo  W injurious,  and  (hs hon- 
es ty  in  trading  which  we  wlvito  nKni  x%ii 
^fatai, .;  It  is  a sigriif- 
icaiH ' thh 

fhu.e  uf  h\ilkm$  bh>od  predom  i nates  over 
that  0 rite  more  effeminate  yet  ramquet- 
iog*  blood  £JS  Euiv^>aliHv  the  p&irfc~- 
: 13  jdfed  V I'^|art»  \ ha  ye  ■ almost  disappear- 
ed, whfi’fe  t^p'h^fpbvmd^  now  ieojtapm*.  tM ; 
Oauadten  tribes,  The  dimpp&faiwp,  of 
rim  ImLanM  must  he  due  to  some  hidden 
mfliience  r&th$£  than  to; 

■ any  advert  te&teri&i  qhriditions,  : Even 
her^i  w^ler  i>est  ditt^ihablfe 
vri ih  -.einU^ticvi'i.*  ^>SJitbte 

change  of  htebits,  they  a tv.  difimnshing 
&btuti  f&si  at.  o u v .abused  tri |pi . Sernf 
u la  »3id  sirial  i -pox  are  (heir  most  eotmn  v*  ‘ 
disease*,  ami  they  injure  their  health  hy 
-uni^J^  ^vorioadioff  on  thv 

carries,  iucwliti&U$  feast* r|iT  and  testing, 
o.Oit  exise^siv^  labor  in  i*«f*ni‘ug:  down  Uio 
rtittite  and ; rtKH^se ■;  and fltete  1#^  at^ 
not  Miidfc  up  tbyte  stiidU 
Stek>ny*»  is  m.ueh  dreaifath  4hd  i T '*m&  hr 
two  d/e  »n  a phiete  any  one  rise  who  is  in- 
disced  Tbmks  he  a Wo.  is  to.  dh\  and  the 
ttfouit.  And.  . tW.  miw 

opin'^m.;  Those  writers  m*  who  assert 
ti’i at-  and  defomiiiy  art*  imknuvvn 

teiutfuf  thwm ; ; they  hnvo  a mipor^M  Mon 
ihat  wo  *pjyil  sfpxi’it  i& ^’t^king  passes^iori  of 
anyti  |u^onsf  t»>  rliem  uiUt a ^hphr- 

uatural  ereaiuve  that,  wilt  wnodor  a.herti 
if 4 *»  -and  de  voor  nten , They  tht^ev 

fotr^  the  elemented  iind  uiaaj  of 

the  ijl;f*?cn\edv  •:  \l  ’ * . • . '•;• 

The  C^holie  Titis^ioha^es  tlte  niv^t 
i /i and  i nHuential  »)len>eut  i n f )>e 
IndicHf*'  life.  Tio'ir  r,*tirM^e  in  follow in^ 
th«  )nU?  the  wilderness,  tjn'-h:  h«e* 

oi>?n  in  dmwiTul  m;triyoh>xn>  und  mi -ir 
tiersinUMU  vmi  arv  vividly  »el >WUt  hy  Mr. 
.Pn»nei«  f^irfcmaa  Sri  hb?  work  >/^vyy; 


it*  in  North  America.  The  detested, 
devoted,  ami  disc‘iplhi/fd  order  ed  JthsuitK 
never  followed  a imtra  nnseltlsh  aini 
than  in  ehrisnanixi)?^  the  Ann;*rieao. 
Indian.  And  thesse  striking  tiyjOT*  ->r 
Cttn/idiau  history  tli^lajfed  t mawp^d^i 
■bid  zeal  and  courage  in  their  *hs<Min~ 
aging  labors,  their  dangerous  j*»urn;ns. 
their  disgusting  e>vpnrte.iicess  .Add  iterr 
Avvt'ni  rnurt yrdoms.  And  perhaps  uo  ef- 
I o*'t  requiring  r*u  much  iriteUigeune  and 
sel f ^mudfu^e  e vor  produced  st»<?te  tempo* 
ij^ry  nmtifU,  Tliey  esUiblished  tbtmis 
sel ves  at  Quebec  early  as  ami 
built  f*  College  ^Ven  in  1637,  where  they 
formed  their  small  army  with  i\mr  re- 
nowned perfection  of  'organization.  As 
moU  as  they  had  learnt  the  intricate 
Indian  tongues,  they  went  into  the  vast 
wilder tiess  with  the  savages,  amt  fbvihiled 
iinmiom  among  these  Monfaguais,  the. 
Atgnnqnin$T  the  Tin 'tlSfe 
Great  West,  and  y>clended  tjie  field  of 
their  labors  from  htfcmfee  16 AMmiiHu^y 
They  were  successful  h>  ^-Uifig  The Tad* 
Ian  to  transfer  1m : .^vb(Wo'ri',  front 

Xui  nmnihius  and^ ^ jugglery  to  itte  rite^  of 
tin ■ Guthohc  Church.:  The  fathers  testify 
to  his  faithfulness  in  religious  obscrv- 
Aneesr  and  thunk  God  for  the  abumlancu 


0$P  ‘ 


Km>c/s^<n. 

of  thrir  ;i>|hrdUal  hurv%?.  li  i^  y ery  like* 
iy*  That  th^y  improved  bis  *«~ 

fliul  oxisienye  but  t hayu  v*HU  tm 
y;htfc^nr**3ftl  itf  5)te-  ttiwa.riil  rysiilts  t*f  ihus 
CiiV v lo’S-i o r*  u? % hte  ThHten'itoC  pri  vate  chaiv 
•;uT^y.  t *•  Cy  ■ • ■ ;*  . ■ ' r . *.;;  •; 

It  ittai  .ijiih-  version 

pfodrMoA  bht  d rdipt^hm1,  arnl 
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demanded  but  an  external  compliance  the  Oblat  Fathers  resumed  the  missionary 
with  forms,  for  it  lacked  the  vitality  of  a labors  they  had  to  begin  with  such  people, 
growing  influence.  After  the  abolition  and  meet  again  the  general  experiences  of 
of  the  Jesuits  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  in  the  Jesuits  in  travelling  inland  among 
1773,  the  Montagnais  Indians  lost  their  these  tribes.  They  soon  made  some  con- 
last  missionary  by  the  death  of  Father  verts,  who  brought  others  to  the  missions; 
La  Brosse  in  1782.  Secular  priests  met  and  now  the  Fathers  meet  the  Indians  at 
them  here  and  there— often  enough,  one  various  posts  on  the  coniines  of  civiliza- 
would  think,  to  preserve  the  vital  spark;  tion.  My  observation  of  these  Catholic 
but  they  no  longer  had  the  helpful  com-  missions  was  made  here  at  Betshiamits,  at 
pauionship  of  the  devoted  Jesuit,  who  Seven  Islands,  at  Moisie,  and  at  Lake  St. 
made  himself  one  of  them.  When  the  John,  the  head  waters  of  the  Saguenay. 
Oblat  Fathers,  the  present  missionaries.  The  modern  Montagnais  seem  to  have 
resumed  the  effort  to  civilize  them,  in  degenerated.  They  are  generally  strong, 
1814,  they  found  that  the  Montagnais  had  and  enduring  as  animals,  but  very  homely 
lost  all  traces  of  Christianity,  excepting  a and  ungainly.  Some  of  them  .seem  but 
tradition  of  the  Jesuits  as  men,  and  that  half- formed  lumps  of  flesh,  bowlegged, 
they  had  returned  to  barbarism  in  a sin-  in-toed,  and  as  awkward  as  a goose  on 
gle  lifetime.  They  number  now  about  land.  Their  extreme  ungracefulness 
5000,  of  which  one  half  are  converted,  comes  from  their  constant  confinement 
The  other  half  still  live  as  heathens,  hav  in  wigwams,  in  canoes,  or  their  hampered 
ing,  however,  lost  the  fur  clothes,  the  war-  gait  on  snow-shoes.  A few,  however, 
paint,  and  the  bows  and  arrows.  They  are  erect,  elastic  figures,  with  shapely 
are  still  under  the  guidance  of  jugglers;  faces  and  delicate  hands.  The  children 
they  live  in  painful  fear  of  one  another;  are  generally  as  grotesque  and  chunky  as 
for  they  believe  that  the  lack  of  game,  and  cubs.  The  wildness  of  their  life  shows 
consequently  starvation,  comes  from  the  itself  in  their  actions;  they  lounge  about 
evil  charm  cast  by  some  acquaintance,  their  tents  in  attitudes  quite  beyond  the 
whom  they  kill  on  the  first  opportunity,  average  civilized  body.  They  often  get 
They  often  flee  from  a region  when  they  into  the  most  abject  positions,  heads  and 
see  a stranger’s  t rack.  They  abandon  even  limbs  together,  or  the  face  stuck  into  the 
their  children  that  are  unable  to  keep  up  floor  of  boughs;  you  might  fancy  the 
on  the  march.  When  a member  of  a tribe  suffers  with  cholera-morbus.  And 
family  dies,  some  of  them  bury  the  corpse,  they  have  a dog's  facility  in  dropping  on  to 
while  the  others  move  the  lodge  to  a new  the  ground  anywhere,  at  any  time,  and 
site;  and  as  fast  as  death  comes  they  flee  in  any  position. 

from  its  field,  until  the  last  escapes  alone  In  strolling  about  this  mission  I get 
from  the  lodge  to  die  in  t he  forest.  When  many  gl  impses  into  their  nature,  but  some 
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of  (heir  n »«.:<> I • characteristic  traits  can  he  night,  in  th*»  heart  of  a polar  xvild*rr.‘ft-i*. 
seen  only  »n  the  freedom  and  seclusion  of  if  you  eoukl  look  into  their  solitary  lodge- 
tlm  forest.  The  Indian  excels  us  all  in  when  the  .last  motet?!  of  .food  is  being  de- 
weoing  N'atrjre,  but  ho  has  not  the  art  to  vtiumi,  you  would  find  them  pern-oily 
write  her  Jove  letters.  Evert  a hoar  does  contented  xirid  joyful,  provided  that  ntohl 
not  sit  dfVAVn  on  the  sand  with  more  con-  a full  cum  Their  only  comment 

fitfenik?.  would  feo  tliaVrlfoey  nthst-  tuitM  mitAftrlyf 

i have  reverently  practised  his  gm-  the.  next.  mprnnig.  They  have  given  up 
tesque.  attitudes.  and  done  sdnie  Ipafihg  in  serjfting.  y>jiiiu.g,  ami  siajiiieriug  fo  a,  I’Oh- 
my  day.  hitt  I cannnt  reach  on  Indian  a nidemvde  eylOit,fprT  am  .hold  that  t hey 
peace  of  mind  When  iny  family  left  are  ttow  y.xireniely-  soh^ittvie  to  ri.ih'uie. 
the  woods.  we  gave  one  hirtlirightof  ftre  Tim- Newport,  of  the  Indians  ha*  quite  m 
rkttu for  a.  mess  of  duties.  much  social  life  in  iis  way  -as  msr-  res-uls. 

...  Their  o>nf*minm»t  seems  at  times  *j-  They  atfe  crmsuntly  visit  it%  lather'  at 
■mfat  supernatural;  they  sit  as  still; fliyfewdiHiiJti.  They 
corpse,  in  some  unconifVu'ttihle  position.  tnudehily  liiake  the  most  of  tV-ie  short 
until  you  long  for  a nwumTtkm  The  season',  the  youths  pUy  hall.-  the  nedd- 
imtuossiou  iSsU.il  stronger  {com  the  ,->b-  frolic.,  the  men  smoke  and  chat  uii . y. coops 
of  stay  werie.  on  their  dark  faces;  nWuJ  the  checker -hoard,  the  rind  playing 
they  never  dream,  but  '-always 

Their  happy. : careless  ^tdtpasituhgi  tsejfjpjjy  '&S:?wodJi?n-  are-  imt  siletit  -ovhr  their 
ineoRtpiu-ihie  with  their  gmt*  appear-  Tug,  washing,  and  butchering.  Their  fin- 
ance : ..you hear  laughter  and  low  hut.  njftrr  tMi'e  is  reully  sneialile,  hut,  tWm  tjwtfle  of 
ry  conTOrssijo.;  in  * lodge;  you  look  ih  living,  by  himtiug  and  iishing-,  isolates 
at  tl»ok\- tt&itfartt  iftirtV .ijy&iiijlar  who  item  in  the  forest,  arid  produces  wutw-yr 
was  moved  to  such  ley  ity.  On  «>  inter' * strange  aoiand  tendencies.  • Ort*  afx«tr- 
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noon,  while  walking  on  the  beach,  I saw 
five  canoes  coming  into  port.  As  they 
passed  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  each  fired 
a salute.  Here  and  there  an  Indian  of 
the  village  looked  over  the  edge  of  the 
bluff  to  see  who  was  coming,  and  then 
resumed  his  lounging.  When  the  canoes 
were  beached,  twenty-two  people  of  vari- 
ous ages  and  ten  dogs  came  out  on  the 
sand.  While  the  men  carried  up  some  of 
the  luggage,  and  then  the  canoes,  their 
families  stood  together  in  a picturesque 
group,  rather  tired,  forlorn,  and  dirty. 
They  also  seemed  indifferent  to  the  vil- 
lage and  the  event  of  their  arrival.  At 
last  they  got  their  broad,  awkward  fig- 
ures under  way,  and  waddled  across  the 
beach,  with  the  paddles  in  their  hands, 
and  mounted  the  bank  to  the  street. 
They  set  up  their  cabins  near  the  rest, 
but  no  one  came  to  welcome  them,  nor 
did  they  expect  any  salutation.  And  yet 
they  were  regular  members  of  the  com- 
munity, who  had  not  met  their  friends 
since  the  parting  of  last  summer.  In  a 
day  or  two  I noticed  them  quite  at  home 
among  the  rest  of  the  tribe  into  which 
they  had  strayed,  as  animals  browsing 
about  mingle  with  a herd  without  any 
recognition. 

The  departure  for  the  woods  gives  an- 
other view  of  their  customs.  The  families 
that  were  to  “leave  town”  were  on  foot 
early  in  the  morning,  packing  up  for  their 
long  and  solitary  voyage.  As  I had  dis- 
covered no  leave-taking  on  the  previous 
day,  I was  on  the  watch  for  it  during  the 
loading  of  the  canoes  at  the  water’s  edge. 
The  cotton  sheeting  or  the  tent  was  spread 
on  the  bottom  amidships,  to  protect  the 
bags  of  flour,  rolls  of  blankets,  guns,  ket- 
tles, traps;  there  were  also  rolls  of  birch 
bark  for  roofing  the  cabin,  a roll  of  baby, 
packed  in  moss  for  swathing-cloths  and 
laced  up  in  its  straight  envelop,  and  from 
three  to  five  dogs  in  each  canoe.  The 
only  people  on  the  beach  besides  the  trav- 
ellers wrere  half  a dozen  girls,  who  squatted 
on  the  sand,  and  surveyed  the  prepara- 
tions with  considerable  indifference. 

“Aboard!”  said  the  man.  His  wife 
struck  her  paddle  against  the  side  of  the 
canoe,  and  dipped  her  moccasined  feet 
in  the  water  to  get  rid  of  the  sand,  and 
then  climbed  over  the  luggage  to  her 
place  in  the  bow.  The  dogs  were  thrown 
in  for  the  fourth  time,  the  children  set- 
tled among  the  packs,  and  he  shoved  off. 
They  paddled  away  in  silence,  the  wife 


kneeling  in  the  bow,  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren and  dogs  showing  above  the  gun- 
wale, and  the  man  sitting  up  on  the  bar 
at  the  stern.  Their  families  and  their  for- 
tunes were  all  intrusted  to  a frail  little 
craft;  their  separate  routes  lay  through  a 
wilderness,  following  the  tracks  of  wild 
animals;  and  their  last  stage  may  be  a 
fruitless  hunt,  starvation,  and  death  in  a 
polar  night.  And  yet  there  was  not  a 
wave  of  the  hand  from  a single  soul,  nor 
even  a last  look  at  a friendly  face.  I had 
never  before  realized  how  exclusively 
sympathy  is  an  exquisite  flower  of  civili- 
zation. 

These  converted  Indians  have  been 
raised  above  their  ancient  barbarisms  and 
conjurations;  they  have  come  again  to 
observe  with  fidelity  the  rites  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  even  when  alone  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest.  Their  domestic  life  is  im- 
proved in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  de- 
cency; but  improvidence  still  goes  hand- 
in-hand  with  starvation.  Immorality  has 
diminished  somewhat;  but  unfortunate 
girls  still  have  the  benefit  of  a tradition 
that  sterility  is  a greater  blemish  than 
impurity.  They  are  now,  as  of  old,  re- 
spectful and  considerate  of  one  another; 
their  differences  are  always  settled  by  a 
quiet  conference,  or  by  the  judgment  of 
the  chief  or  the  missionary,  and  their 
domestic  life  is  peaceable  and  contented. 
One  of  the  strangest  anomalies  in  their 
character  is  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
freedom  and  self -appreciation,  joined  with 
abject  humility  of  manner;  they  have  a 
shrinking  way  of  getting  out  of  your  path, 
avoiding  your  eye,  or  failing  to  answer 
you ; their  dumbness  is  partly  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  missionary  that  they  shall 
have  no  intercourse  with  whites.  But 
notwithstanding  this  excessive  shyness 
they  consider  themselves  equal  to  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  world. 

The  missionary  who  turns  a race  from 
a barbarous  to  a brotherly  existence  must 
feel  his  humility  sorely  tried  with  satis- 
faction. He  has,  however,  a corrective 
in  the  loneliness,  the  mental  famine  of 
his  isolation.  Father  Amaud,  Father 
Babel,  and  the  others  have  but  little  di- 
version; their  only  social  recreation  is 
their  season  of  seclusion  once  a year  in 
their  Oblat  Monastery  at  Quebec.  Fa- 
ther Arnaud  came  to  this  wide  and  wild 
field  of  duty  thirty-two  years  ago,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a young  Provencial. 
He  was  a lover  of  Nature  and  of  her  dark 
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children  of  the  forest.  His  travels,  canoe- 
ing along  the  Labrador  coast  to  Baffin's 
St  rail  and  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  through  the 
inland  waters  between  these  regions  and 
the  Ottawa,  and  wintering  in  the  lodges 
of  various  tribes,  have  given  him  many 
pleasures  in  scenery  and  in  opportuni- 
ties; to  collect  his  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory. Such  a life,  after  all,  presents 
many  charms  to  au  intelligent,  man,  in 
the  grandeur  and  the  in  Unite  beauty  of 
nature.  Moreover,  work  and  duty  en 
liven  the  dullest  route.  He  is  a robust 
man  r#f  medium  height,  with  a full,  be 
Vot.  l.XXVfl.-Xo.  450  -30 


•nevolent  face,  and  observant  gray  eyes. 
He  has  kept  through  these  years  of  ex* 
ecptional  experience  a cheerful  and  eon  - 
tented  spirit ; but  now  and  then  I saw  hu 
expression  of  loneliness  on  h hf  face  that 
tells  of  weariness  he  never  mentions. 
The  hardest  of  Ills  work  is  done,  his  Ind- 
ians now  come  to  him  hero,  ami  he  lives 
in  a comfortable  parsonage;  in  the  gar 
den,  the  only  oasis  I met  on  the  Labrador 
coast,  he  cherishes  a few  amenities  of  civ- 
ilization ; there  were  some  vegetables,  a 
few  hardy  (lowers,  some  struggling,  ad 
venturous  apple-trees,  a peacock,  still 
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courtly  and  gorgeous  in  its  exile  to  a des- 
ert, and  at  the  foot  of  a high  black  cross 
grew  a cluster  of  fleur-de-lis.  As  we 
walked  at  sunset  into  this  retreat  he  pass- 
ed his  arm  through  mine  with  a deferen- 
tial yet  sympathetic  manner.  “This  fleur- 
de-lis,  you  know,  is  the  royal  flower  of 
France,  and  it  recalls  my  native  land; 
and  besides,  I am  a monarchist;  not 
wishing,  however,  any  harm  to  your 
grand  republic,”  he  added,  with  apolo- 
getic courtesy. 

“You  must  have  found  it  very  lonely 
in  those  long  journeys  and  winters  with 
the  Indians.” 

“Well,  no;  some  of  my  happiest  days 
have  been  passed  among  them  ; they  are 
pleasant  companions,  and  I like  the  life  of 
the  woods.” 

“ Was  it  not  very  difficult  to  give  them 
Christian  principles?  How  did  you  be- 
gin?” 

“It  was  all  very  simple;  it  had  to  be 
simple,  for  an  Indian  of  eighteen  is  not 
above  a white  child  of  six  years.  It  was 
hard  work  for  them  to  learn  to  read  their 
own  tongue;  but  a few  learned  to  read 
and  sing  from  manuscript  books  written 
in  the  characters  of  our  printed  alphabet. 
As  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  music, 
and  liked  our  melodies  far  better  than 
their  own  dull  chants,  they  at  once  took  to 
copying  these  hymns.  Music  led  them  on, 
till,  finally,  nearly  all  have  learned  to  read 
their  hymns  and  catechism  now  printed 
for  them.  They  write  a good  many  let- 
ters for  me  to  carry  from  post  to  post. 
And  in  the  woods  they  frequently  give 
news  and  make  appointments  in  the  liunt- 
ing-grouuds  by  writing  on  birch  bark, 
which  they  put  into  a split  stick  erected 
on  some  frequented  route.  This  primi- 
tive postal  service  is  quite  reliable,  and 
brings  me  news  often  from  even  the  most 
remote  families;  and  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  delicacy  and  strength  of  sen- 
timent in  some  of  those  letters.  Their 
earliest  literature,  so  to  speak,  is  geogra- 
phy, very  accurate  maps  of  their  country 
drawn  on  birch  bark  to  guide  the  first 
traders  and  missionaries;  some  of  them 
are  still  preserved  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  at  Montreal.  But  to  return  to 
their  conversion,  their  progress  was  com- 
paratively easy  after  they  became  interest- 
ed in  the  hymns.” 

“What  do  you  try  to  teach  them  ?” 

“Simply  to  read  the  hymns  and  cate- 
chism. Then  our  preaching  is  upon  the 


most  elemental  duties  and  morality  of 
Christians.  They  need  nothing  beyond  this 
in  their  simple  existence;  in  fact,  they 
are  with  us  so  little,  and  have  such  slow 
minds,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
do  more.  They  cannot  count  even  be- 
yond ten,  excepting  by  additions  to  ten, 
as  ten-one,  ten-two,  etc.” 

“ Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  govern- 
ing them  ?” 

“None  whatever,  if  they  keep  away 
from  the  whites.  They  are  very  obedient, 
and  they  worship  the  missionary  as  veri- 
tably the  representative  of  God.  And  we 
have  to  be  doctor  and  magistrate  as  well  as 
teacher  and  preacher  to  them.  They  take 
very  easily  the  leading  ideas  of  Christian- 
ity, and  follow  them  pretty  well ; and  they 
are  very  regular  in  their  religious  duties, 
even  in  the  woods.” 

“But  why  don't  you  give  them  more 
of  the  material  advantages  of  civilization, 
and  extend  their  education  more  ?” 

“That  is  scarcely  practicable.  They 
will  not  change  their  mode  of  life.  The 
only  way  to  help  the  Indian  is  to  give 
him  the  simplest  code  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious conduct,  make  him  feel  the  constant 
criticism  of  God  even  in  his  isolation,  and 
then  let  him  continue  his  natural  life  in 
the  woods.  They  must  be  kept  firmly 
under  control,  but  only  through  kind  and 
sympathetic  relations,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  duties.  I think  that 
your  Indians  and  every  wild  race  could 
be  governed  peaceably  by  such  means,  in- 
stead of  by  armies  and  industrial  civiliza- 
tion that  they  will  not  accept.” 

The  winter  life  of  these  Montagnais  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  their  hea- 
then forefathers.  They  all  start  for  the 
woods  in  August  in  their  canoes,  loaded 
down  with  provisions,  etc.  They  travel 
slowly  up  the  various  rivers  of  the  coast 
in  companies  to  the  far  interior;  there 
each  family  leaves  its  companions  as  it 
reaches  its  hunting-ground,  and  sets  up  its 
lodge  on  its  ancestral  domain.  They 
spend  a month  or  more  preparing  snow- 
shoes,  toboggans,  etc.,  for  winter;  then,  as 
navigation  closes,  they  put  up  their  canoe 
and  begin  the  winter's  hunt.  The  game 
is  too  small  and  scarce  to  allow  more  than 
a family  or  two  to  live  in  a given  locality ; 
so  the  arctic  winter  passes  in  dreary  isola- 
tion. But  they  are  happy,  contented,  and 
busy.  The  men  breakfast  by  starlight, 
and  hunt  every  day  excepting  Sunday; 
they  follow  their  line  of  traps— a two  days" 
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march  immm't  the  eamp— and  sleep  ip  a thud  far  managed  1$  keep  his  fuindy  *live 
trench  in  't  ftp  mtm  • wi  winter ; by  ilie  . help  of  his  "oldest 

* •<!<-  Ukes  to  fiuioy  them  tniwfvrudde  m girl;  she  Uwfe  him  about  the  forest,  re!  i.> 
warm  furs,  frven  w hikyime*  inxiyl  yc  irb  the  the  signs  she  *ees,heljxs  sef  the  trapyaud 
imense  .c*nW  ; hui;  ui  fpfct,  Jiafciuah  Hdes  tfius  far  has  led  him  buck  U>  camp  Bpi 
i|ia»  w i hi  --oifrA  well  as  our  dd  irate  mov 'often  des^th  iUilSt  Jdiv*  been  a!,  ihe.ie 
U-;U**,  They  eousider  otter  &m1  tetter  too  heels! 

*, iiviiVait,; "w • srtht;*v  rtidiaiis  ;u%  sliiV  yerj  -much  ‘guided,  by 
;*ju3  the  gauie  i t of  ^vrvl i «i iiry  dreams.  At  midnight  a hunCmkiuay  a\l 
warmth  the  y^r  round,  The  women  are  Up  mi  lib  blanket,  and  hetrin  limuuiiroj 
busy  with  yamp workv'  cooking,  seeing,  and  drumming  As  ]ih  uiiiigiiinibm 
dr***iiss:  fur*  .and  cutm/g  their  200  H%  Aon  >vwrto.*„  his  voice  vises  with  ;t  tee  words, 
cords  of  wood.  The  children  h]0$>  help,  while  life  $Wa£ft  hark  uud  forth , «*rb.udf- 
‘and  traps  near  borne  for  rabbity.  teg  1 <oy  r knees,  either  meu  ^*^ti 

Wbt>u  ite  gAiOe  is  »\vhausfe?l  :th£y  ; iye«mJ8-  a:  jfijh^t^; 
should-?*?  their  parks,  IPad  tlieir  iAbogy.  , 'i}ig ':ti^h>jb^h'i^^TUj>  and  dance  antdilnr 
fHh.t:  break  ramp,  and.  m<nv  oH*  on  t}n!r  ->•«; m- the  dwim  is  won  to  favor  limit 

mow-shv^  td ftrdirticr.jf.'irt'  of  thvtc  lute  buhl.  t* O*' >i rijue  .^eene—  t lie 

n«y  a£T'>'*4 id  or  tenteimr  region.  If  they  kmiMingb.  (hr  dpVtttoss  of  uigiit  item  Mb* 
*♦•»•  s*>  tei  unite te*  to  have  a superfluous-  dying. tee  of  tin-  wigunuu.  ami  1 be  nmn 

gftiVte  or  food.  they  nnike  >1  pimping*  wildly  to  tltii^e  ^imnge  urn)  mcb 
c.w'hr  to  >e -v;v  0, T; bn  1 animate  tW.Jup  uf  a m/hnJy  measures 


*te  uvv^-vp  it  fteni  animate  the  lap  of  am/imJy  m^^ores 
..  ?nv  b vni  ofT;  ».t>oiit  fifteen  feet  fmm  The  Imbau^  ut  f>«^hhturifs  and  .* 
fhr  ^lyaiud;  a:  pUtbu-ru  is  built  tlieri^oii  Moba*  bimoml  mi*  uiili . :m  e v!nhoiv»n 

<uid  Thy  put  HiHm  it  <m>;  edvereil  of  tlieie  uitlioiial  durfceisr  Tin*  balinau)i;( 

noth  burk  A rndfee  is  often  sbjek  Mfum  n u bare  log  fem^e  di/e{  lighoal  by 
the  bank  of  tlia  river  pf  lake  v ntv]0'  a k>mp  u*n  a jngh  -heij  A yre,t»  sIshI.  k 
tKH'dy  irv/ehers  to . helji • Uwwshlv  * dud  opV'^red  tli|  fiw.tv  bte.es-  jm?i  under  the 
tm.im  v.-!i-,k  may  thus  take  food,  or'U^.Hpuv,  b^rms  of  iliv  eejloi^.  0 i:  ..tmi  fin; 

• oi  _r  neighbor's  Imuting  -ground;  lea v<r  enyle  of  uietn  Mjnn  a s nod  dhtldinejti  Mpno.- 
a word  nf  aek  now  lodgment  amV.Ahfike  n*o>  jh<  thee-  u»  tr«rm  id'  those  >murh 
.uneud.s  When  gr<ire*  l>  plenty  . rhey  it  tog  afw>ut  ihe  vv^tlg*  An  . m/*  *\  ttylp  Id 
niake  ( to-»r  living  oii>i!y  ■ Put  tlo-y  often  and  soun\  dop^  ^een|*M:.j  & in  oije 
fai<t.  i star  ye  tiubutle  h i)#4  p&mw\  Itilppg"  with  p;  ytMhvpiT  Vtf ' brides 

of  ibp;  ' ’didU»  ytp. . fp  rOife . Aind  flip 

^ftr»  fcii«k^ 1 ife;.  ^;pl| , • jpb dp|S>  and. 

bard  eboosU  U‘ those  wlio  InuY  •tJ>Hk  m-V  (n^Wod,  to  hfyuyk.  {A^tve,  pv.  s<{nc-ep^n, 
u^-u  o }}^v,-  jjpperfeetion  This  umn  bn-  >00  t-m  oh!  n>;<  e j vy  h;»,vl:  on  ;h* 
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pillows  with  one  leg  across  the  other  to 
finger  his  toes.  Now  and  then  a squaw 
picked  her  way  among  the  crouching  fig- 
ures on  the  floor  to  the  bed,  hauled  out 
her  roll  of  baby,  and  gave  it  to  suck. 
The  women  wore  their  national  caps  of 
black  and  red,  but  the  men  presented 
more  variety,  wearing  felt  hats,  or  red 
handkerchiefs  that  floated  about  the 
shoulders,  or  letting  their  long,  black, 
straight,  greasy  hair  whip  up  and  down 
on  their  cheeks.  The  band  consisted  of  a 
drum  like  a common  sieve, hung  from  the 
ceiling  by  a string  in  front  of  the  drum- 
mer-singer. His  score  was  very  simple, 
and  yet  the  low  notes  of  the  voice,  at  a 
fifth  and  a fourth  below  the  drum,  were 
quite  effective  with  a sombre  color  suited 
to  the  shadowy,  fantastic  scene. 

The  first  set  was  like  all  the  rest  in 
general  form : a number  of  men  came 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  began  following 
one  another  around  the  stove  near  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Their  steps  con- 
sisted in  advancing  one  foot,  ducking, 
by  bending  the  knees,  then  sliding  back 
the  advanced  foot  nearly  to  the  other 
one.  Their  chief  motion  was,  therefore, 
ducking,  as  if  the  entire  company  in 
unison  had  trodden  upon  one  another's 
corns  ; and  although  they  took  three  steps 
forward  on  each  foot,  yet  by  drawing  this 
back,  they  advanced  but  an  inch  or  two 
in  each  measure,  and  their  legs,  like  those 
of  a dancing-jack,  seemed  to  be  jointed 
only  at  the  knees.  The  keeping  of  time 


4 

was  in  the  ducking,  for  there  was  no 
stamping.  After  a pumber  of  rounds 
thus  in  single  file  about  the  stove  they  re- 
tired, and  some  of  the  squaws  came  re- 
luctantly out  to  perform.  They  danced 
as  the  men  did,  ducking,  however,  still 
more  suddenly,  and  advancing  still  less 
at  each  step.  They  were  extremely  fun- 
ny, notwithstanding  their  great  decorum, 
their  rather  heavy  figures,  erect  and  rigid 
as  statues,  with  downcast  eyes  and  a shy 
turn  of  the  head,  bobbed  up  and  down 
with  overpoweriug  solemnity.  They  soon 
gave  place  to  the  men  again.  A young 
Huron  Indian  now  took  the  drum,  arid 
sang  a more  spirited  and  varied  air  to  en- 
liven the  dance.  The  men  closed  up  the 
file,  forming  a continuous  circle  of  duck- 
ing figures.  Their  steps  were  longer  and 
freer,  and  they  began  moving  their  arms 
about,  and  grunting,  ‘H6!  he!  he!”  As 
the  drumming  quickened,  they  increased 
their  grotesque  contortions  and  their 
shouting;  here  and  there  a man  turned 
about  to  face  his  neighbor,  and  the  two 
carried  on  with  the  ducking  an  extrava- 
gant pantomime,  portraying  the  hunt  or 
the  war;  the  music  rose  in  the  most  fran- 
tic crescendos  and  savage  discords;  the 
actors,  bounding  about,  bent  over  and  tore 
the  scalps  from  their  prostrate  victims, 
while  yells  and  groans  filled  the  air.  It 
was  the  ancient  war-dance,  lacking  only 
the  lurid  fire  on  the  plumes  and  bloody 
tomahawks  of  the  naked,  painted  sav- 
ages 


“ THE  GUEST  OF  T11E  EVENING.” 

BY  KOBEIIT  UNDERWOOD  JOHNSON. 

GOOD  actions  are  a fruitage  ripe  and  rare 

That  bears  not  fingering.  Let  me  then  beware 
To  touch  with  venturous  hand  this  curving  branch, 
Nor  lean  too  heedlessly  against  a tree 
Thus  at  its  prime  o'erladen  heavily 
With  golden  harvest  of  a stock  so  stanch. 

Lest  I by  some  rude  shock  at  this  light  hour 
Bring  down  the  Virtues  in  a mellow  shower. 


To  drop  the  figure,  friends— let's  be  content 
The  guest,  shall  fancy  less  than  we  have  meant. 

Speak  not  too  closely  of  his  special  good: 

That  we  are  here  tells  more  than  trumpets  could. 

Our  friendship  holds  his  merits  as  the  light 

Holds  the  hid  rainbow:  storm  but  makes  them  bright. 

The  modest  veil  they  wear  I may  not  raise, 

Lest  he  should  blush  to  hear,  and  I to  praise. 
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1 r^vir]v*i,  Thewj  atHv  tevc  regions  in  tins  »Jn  ^M0  liilpleitieiil.  This  %fti|  li  - - 

World;  wjhfch -ca«i‘^lWVti^iv  a-  Toilful uvifie  ?n  xt  vilja^  c&lfc 

little  seniifxiouta!  journey  of  flivs  kind  »<J  Hanin^^i^i!.  Thv  admirable  art isv 
Even  this  stm^irtiutr  limurk  which  iimv  of  .Ful  1 r J 
bears  tbit prtebwj&u ly  {XiibMl  a wh>hd*i‘ful  |/U'tr<re  of  fir?, 
ha*'  ifeal  link,  it  *&U&l  Orii*hi  pu.sMii.^  jMfjfiW  oil*  to  tbs  other  t ft a> 

fight  Mf  tune.  Iu  name  was  not  always  ^slhug  eye  which  had  !>*  stm?'  OwJ  byer, 
w fvk'heMf*  either:  in  Doomsday  book  it  »vy.s  ;mUei}Uited  by  the  imagination  -of  h.^. 

ra  Hw^od^nrortK;  and  -tfikite  tb*  AiujjTi**  lurntbiv  ^le,'  xvbo 

Haxon  ^eh^Um  )fa\ffihk  for  titifetif-  1<&*  fymt  tewaformeci  the  wwAwtri 

wWeltWr  it  fa  U#  tlicxfo  in  iwimbig;  •>/<$<>  & 

believe  that  iiirs  ’natim  Juts'- ih&h-  bamruttfy  flow  del  ihi* 

gradimllj  by-’ri^km^yx  fttfci  .tin*  meth  th#;  Airf*' ]at: V IM>l>/thly-: 

irtiv  ihiryvillauv-ii'a  jfltefuw.i  v eft  Ion  IT  ^loi’JjX;  Vi  ilh  the  U)‘ p|  (V.M.  *$  . ■:«  >■ ■.  «i(M:  iy 
itg<#  *tti*l  History  >4  the  iid me.  Two  dug  |(|i  on  M»t>  *hmr-  .A  gcod  cmy*. 

sister  converted  to 

ity,  ttefetotiued  U*  huiW  waeh  a cViuttiU.  ! v bsiifc  iti  t&eh* 

one  jfotiiiiied  ber&  xit  :l?y UiaiTl,  tlr£  Alivfcr-  . ttf 

her*  at  Putney.-  between  which  jdacV^  . u.s  ani-huo  mum*,  < ’b‘r  \ e k hns  ^uhniiih 
runs  the  Thames.  The  sister  v had  ^iib  )v  rnnnnaded  it  he  fact  tkti  ii  orijri 

one  itoimnpt  betwe&u  ih$h*t  j*  bhge l ‘Uet  sewtek , ^ ^ U had 

merr  whloii  tbey  ifr$c4ib*  tariV^i'  oU>=-;  f/UiVV  tor  :\:;hfy  tor  wick,  it 

er  l«wik  »tid  ' forth  ^erix)^  tfe  tiSVK  M&Xh'ti''  U?^- ^ if ;>^  inouih;-^;i>iV'.,  as 

lal<i>hf  ^mK^edexl.  liui  the  .hanom-'j  e- .v>  .oUr.ii  to  j‘(o»  • the* 
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yr«ve  fcuw  ;uul  tlit-u  gaRieml 

on  summer  evening*  - to  vnfc- 


scene  of  $ ucd i hot  ir  sU.ess  re  y - 
« 1 ncs  as  thuse  doseri  bod  to  the 
MWmirs  mf  and 

the  Diary ofFejty^  Tlmy  ythp 
umv  -appear  to  iln4  most  plea, 
Htire  in  the  ohl  houses  andajv 
f 1 ’ JtkpUfc  f unutllre  oi  «av  tier  Htfcfcs 

in  .m^r-'.nbs^r^i*  • 
tiy>n.  vtery  he  lihi^l  kind 
|«ro^res^ive;  \t  utm  rad- 

• ' htfil,  i n thej.r 

Tte-  f*tdt  ^ old 

£?/•'  liobs^.  wl#db  • 

tkr  fa'  e&ljk’d  SfifekMth.  &nd 

pP  * fcjueen  A jiiMy  f^rtfseut  ,^n 

Engl is?lf  ^Vptut ioii ; the  charut 
iff  them  Ss  akin  to  the  eh  arm 
of  tiie  landscape  \rhieh  they 
partly  ^lipress.  Arid  in  most 
of  thesyte  vdd  houses.  besides 
mouth  of  o little . sfreum.  crmserptenliy  the  ihvir  ^peot  of  relationship  to  ihe  b. nd- 
laatnt  ' of  urXioerm f^Iiiswiek  mean.*  a scape  and  to  the  atjoo** (di^re  ! here  is  a 
emb&  tthere  fuahVifnetitmh  rer min  iudiynimiiiiy  wtnwe  charm  gran 

There  is  no  vrigmifenhw?  in  thv  name  UVur  cannot  eqm*L  .XenHy  tnrery  house 
novf;  it  feb  p&rthmbirfy  difffetiU  to  get  a ah?njr  ihvse  malls  is.  pny^oj^nt.mwal. 
good  vhto***'  in  ChV#wiek  U became  more  Tliete  are  aspects  hi  which  they  £gm*- 
famous  For  it;s  beautiful  printing  than  it  they  nm  all  English,  and  have  the  took, 
had  htfett  fm*  its  cheeses.  But  Urn  M£2}i1k~  of  being  boiif  ^itli  refers  rice  to  m*l  puc- 
w»ek'  Fiv^"  lais  lung  been  an  periled  poses,  but  they  ch>  not  hjiye.au  aspect  of  in- 
a!s:*.  Neither  smiths.  cheeses  u««r  prim  eluding amun.fr  these  purposes  that  which 
ihy-pri^^s  su^fest  to  a>  stranger  what  be  seems  the.m&ni  (hie  in  mode***  bnibishgM 
w«*uM  find  you  ivmg  from  'the  pasi  in  --to  sell  EspeciaHy  tfrov  have . wot  that 
these  village^.  Along  iko  mvmtal  malls  Haiiieg.eSs  of  the;  fowis,  of  lionses  built  to 
- mo  Mie  ^budy  watkh  b^ide  the  river  mv  self  grid  yet  their  dHFore  i»oe.3  ,$e&m ;ujr  J ii* • 
filled  - yi«:  May  mm-  on  on*?  side  the  srnt  tenfimial 

shore  ^cufveH  i>f  i>Im  beautiful  slrcaui  ft  ts  not  wondbrfhh.  th^f^fewf  that 
which  ban  MUidif  gnld  enough  to  1 iv'vve-  »J i* iti  wji pm  i fidlyid Uftl tty  ilsr 
rPi'Udu.;  behoid,  and ‘on  tiiA  Mthev,.plen-  ■un.is't  xrrongly  marked  f?ruKr  npr,n  tfuse 
mxh\  preu  y !u»uirs,  wldeli  ieuvy  be-  puetu rescue  0?d  houses  : Hteetri.- 
liiud  Hie  gr.uid  tmiUMnns  of  dh^ra  vht  Burre  .bnu^,  j/rnfessor  Rirlnnvuid,  Wal- 
in  mm  of  these  old  hai.s'u  ''Xliiiii,  ‘MtiV*  fnr  t-rfine.  W.  B,  Scott,  all  dwell  in  such 
m>.  and  artfeti  bus  tixed  ins  abode  bouses  end  mo.st  of  them  nearthe.Tham.es, 
i’-'.MO  his  (in,."  Up  re  e,  scene  wb id,  n ;ui.c.u-  London.  They  udorri  tl'ieir  housed: 
• •■  dd  tie  dtifanli  to  snrpa»«  for  mbps  h’P  ib>  fiot  abu*-  ' Wilhani . Mm rn-. 

.tOyr:hr<h^.  fpr,;bdd4mgs;^hi^h-; 

mvs* ti>m  'ts  nnftniiUy  sntwiuds  phot  r»ipf^ent  tln^  senliment and  0?  th«r  past 
■•  hek  w < .;ioi,»-  so  ppP: h v - :e.-.  ;«nc_r  o*  o degree  'tl^t’hiWy  be  reganhul  ‘reli* 

ih^  hh  bn*  -a wuHcueil  it  heviidh"  sidou^.  /Ji'life. ’ jtivraiiy^  Mb 

;‘u:  s.u  id  A m» the r hf  m- ••*  :’)•  •-•• --d  * off)  u!  r v'-itt.  because  he  steadily  rnfu^ 

) ; e ' ? i . ■■>  | w'  a — v,. in  o,.v  njfi’vuy  nmUi  e.  h>  ;ud  u.  odiat  ore  civ/led; 4 vA>feU;>ra t joi » ?• . * ' 

persnus-  p{  who  Mi  trifeht  'hr  better  described  a$  iuore  pea  St 


ipid^ntuh  mv>ntuvv>«t. 


^ , 'V 

luresque  th 
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& v-  ••  ••; 

hu  tlni  bal 

cony  ovMl baking 
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rmns -than  those  they  after  r io  repair  *>l  *,s iYoui  Hfmve nkneil  t ln*i  in  fti>-  Wth. 

?<ot  long:  '\ut  wa*  davit  eft  t\i  ttmltt*  of  Wi/tyi  '’  ho  rb.&rgell  $0  ituo. 

iKvhiO  m>w  ^iiui^d  window*  for  Wesl.U'00-  a ft 0 ho  haVJ.  Un ik*  hi-  h*<  \vifch  hiy 

$t*r  Ahbrv.  Suck  cni  ordet%  (U^sUjre  van  ^ pitfift  Ih>  part  iliat  ifti<j  hipen>y> 

^dereft,  ^hs  equivalent''  to  -On*  ottter  <ft  » !-epoHeftM?b  hHu\*i.fttfvH.ouil  not:?*  puxh 
fortune,  hut  Morris  iiftligwanil v nfttjsvft  \u  ]hr?.  On-i fa  Kh/:.^u,h  ^ -Iny.>  h~r~ 

to  have  ai rv  share  in  tUA<hu*ui/.iuc  the  <0  i'Y.na y H^uko.  That  has 
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old 
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cated  to  the  spectator  th.O  a castle 
stood  at  one  spot  arid  a.  tree  at 
another,  while  an  actor  sometimes 
ac  ted  Ham  let  'in  the  d res  -,  i ha  1 1 m d 
previously  done  duty  as  the  garb 
of  Macbeth.  Garrick  e.m pi oyed 
Loutherbourg,  at  a -salary  of  £500  \% 

per  annum  ta  goodly  spin  theuj,.  S 

to  paint  the  scenery  for  Drury 
Lane,  and  from  that  time  may  be 
dated  the  reformation  of  stage 
scenery.  However,  the  grmt  sen 
sation  which  Louth  erbourg  ex 
cited  in  this  neigh- 
borhood is  not  gfe 

even  hinted  at  on 
his  monument  : " 

for  after  a time  he 
and  his  wife  set  u p 'fffir  'Jfo 

as  performers  of  *^7 

miraculous  cures 

— healing  medi-  . 

unis.  For  a good  ••'  ^ 

many  years  the 

excitement  raged, 

and  su ffmrn  of  ~'s 

all  kinds  crowded  - • ' 

to  Hammersmith  y\  -7 

Terrace  from  all  « * / - - 

regions.  It  was 

claimed  that  the  1 

Loutherbourgs  re-  y 

fused  all  fees,  and 

were  actuated  solely  by  pious  motives; 
yet  there  seems  to  be  110  doubt  that  per- 
sons were  admitted  by  tickets,  and  these 
tickets  were  haw  ked  about  the  streets,  and 
sold  sometimes  for  as  much  as  five  or  six 
guineas. 

There  are  other  interest!  tig  graves  here, 
but  the  chief  association  which  the  world 
has  with  Chiswick  church  yard  is  that 
therein  lies  the  dust  of  William  Hogarth. 
The  iiiouument  is  a sort  of  low  square 
tower  of  marble,  on  which  are  Carved  in 
combination  a laurel  wreath,  rest-stick, 
palette  with  the  famous  u line  of  beauty,  ” 
peueils,  book  inscribed  “ Analysis  of  Beau 
ty«M  a mask,  and  portfolio  decorated  with 
oak  leaves  and  acorns.  Beneath  is  Gar- 
rick's epitaph  on  his  friend: 

Fhiv well,  great  painter  of  mankind  ! 

Who  reached  the  nobleat  point  of  art, 

Whose  pictured  mornU  charm  thy  blind, 

And  through  tire  eve  correct  the  heart. 

'*  If  genius  fire  thee,  leader,  nav ; 

If  nature  touch  tliee,  drop  a tear ; 

If  neither  rtiove  thee*,  turn  awav, 

For  Hogarth’s  honor’d  dust  lies  here,” 


;!*><-% urn  ■-  not>* 


Dr.  Johnson  also  wrote  an  epitaph  upon 
Hogarth : 

The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies 

That  drew  the  essential  form  of  grace; 
Here  closed  in  death  t)i*  attentive  eyes 
That  Saw  the  manners  in  the  face,” 

I do  not  wonder  that  preference  was  given 
to  the  felicitous  lines  of  Garrick. 

There  is  another  epitaph  by  Garrick 
here.  It  is  inside  the  church,  and  com 
memorates  an  actor.  Charles  Holland, 
who  died  in  17t>9.  *'  If  talents  to  make 
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is  the  monument  (1619)  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Walker,  who  “ living  daily  dying,  did  dy- 
ing come  to  live  eternally.  She  finished 
ye  last  act  of  her  mortification  on  earth 
by  death.”  Against  the  many  drawbacks 
of  a national  Church  must  be  set  this  com- 
pensation of  a necessary  catholicity  as  re- 
gards the  varieties  of  human  life,  tempera- 
ment, and  talent.  A Church  lives  long 
ere  it  becomes  established,  it  outlives  a 
good  deal  of  narrowness,  and  sees  the  end 
of  many  perfections,  gradually  the  steady 
strength  of  human  nature  adapts  and  re- 
adapts it  to  conditions  established  by  long- 
er experiences  than  its  own,  even  as  the 
centuries  and  seasons  clothe  its  stern  walls 
with  tinted  lichens  and  ivy. 

It  is  not  far  from  Chiswick  church  to 
Hogarth  House.  Here  lived  and  labored 
that  artist  of  fertile  genius.  On  the  gate- 
way there  are  boards  announcing  that  va- 
rious things  are  sold  within — flowers,  cu- 
cumbers, and  musk.  An  affable  woman 
comes  to  the  door.  She  says  that  the 
house  is  “one  of  the  has-beens,  rather 
draughty  now,”  but  is  evidently  proud  of 
the  handsome  front  with  its  bay-windows. 
She  lets  two  of  the  rooms  to  others.  The 
workshop  of  Hogarth,  which  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  long  garden,  fell  down  not 
long  ago.  The  garden  is  devoted  to  use, 
not  beauty.  On  the  whole,  it  was  sad  to 
behold  in  the  dingy  house,  once  a man- 
sion, a last  addition  to  that  strange  pic- 
ture which  concludes  Hogarth’s  labors — 
“Finis;  or,  the  Tail-Piece.”  To  its  bro- 
ken bottle,  cracked  bell,  waning  moon, 
wrecked  vessel,  empty  purse,  Time,  with 
broken  hour-glass  and  scythe,  may  now 
be  added  this  mansion  in  decay. 

Though  Hogarth  represented  Time  with 
scythe  broken  and  a tobacco-pipe  in  his 
mouth,  the  last  whiff  of  smoke  going  out, 
yet  that  gray  old  god  has  repaired  his 
scythe,  and  it  is  still  mowing  down  fine 
ojd  homes  like  Hogarth  House.  He  may 
fairly  be  portrayed,  too,  with  a tobacco- 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  that  being  the  ensign 
of  the  British  workman  and  the  artisan 
for  whom  the  quaint  old  homes  are  clear- 
ed away.  Only  two  years  ago  there  stood 
in  Turnham  Green  a series  of  beautiful 
mansions,  among  them  Linden  House,  in 
which  resided  Bentley,  the  partner  of 
Wedgwood,  who  has  a graceful  tablet  in 
Chiswick  church,  and  in  which  was  a 
most  beautiful  frieze  designed  by  Flax- 
man,  and  put  up  in  imitation  of  Wedg- 
wood-ware. It  was  until  lately  occupied 


by  Captain  Vaughan  Morgan,  and  the 
scene  of  charming  hospitalities.  But  that 
and  adjoining  mansions  have  been  re- 
placed by  laborers’  houses,  all  alike  as 
peas  in  a pod,  all  small  and  ugly. 

How  long  will  Chiswick  House  itself 
be  spared  ? This  is  the  most  beautiful 
estate  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  London.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to 
whom  it  belongs,  though  he  rarely  resides 
here,  has  managed  to  preserve  its  sixtv- 
eight  acres,  and  has  brought  his  wealth  to 
co-operate  with  the  loving  hand  of  time 
and  nature  in  securing  every  grace  and 
beauty  of  which  a park  is  susceptible. 
The  house  was  built  after  the  style  of  Pal- 
ladio’s famous  Villa  Capra  at  Vicenza;  it 
has  been  adorned  by  Inigo  Jones,  whose 
statue  stands  at  its  front  with  that  of  Pal- 
ladio, and  whose  gateway  built  at  Chelsea 
has  been  transferred  to  the  grounds.  It 
is  of  light  stone,  with  zigzag  stairs  on  each 
side  leading  up  to  its  pillared  portal,  and 
is  crowned  with  a graceful  dome.  With- 
in are  galleries  of  pictures  by  old  masters; 
in  front  is  an  avenue  of  very  large  and 
venerable  trees.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
grounds  in  beauty.  There  is  a path  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  long  on  each 
side  of  which  are  what  appear  in  the  dis- 
tance to  be  solid  green  walls:  they  are 
walls  of  trimmed  arbor-vitae,  fifteen  feet 
high  the  whole  way.  Roman  statues  are 
set  in  them  here  and  there,  and  indeed 
the  grounds  are  everywhere  adorned  with 
classic  statues  and  quaint  urns  full  of 
rare  flowers.  A picturesque  bridge  leap- 
ing the  Chis,  which  runs  through  the  es- 
tate, a little  Greek  temple,  a long  Italian 
conservatory,  charm  the  wanderer  on  his 
way  to  a wild  wood  and  vale,  where  he 
pauses  to  listen  to  the  even-song  of  the 
nightingale  and  roundelay  of  the  thrush. 
The  birds  have  dwelt  and  sung  here  in  se- 
curity so  many  centuries  that  one  may 
easily  approach  and  sometimes  catch  them 
with  the  hand.  The  beautiful  estate  is 
haunted  with  rich  memories.  Amid  these 
trees  have  roamed  Fox,  who  was  baptized 
here,  1705,  and  Canning,  who  died  in  Chis- 
wick House;  and  along  these  walks  used 
to  saunter  their  fair  mistress,  the  beauti- 
ful Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
whose  portrait  by  Gainsborough  sold  late- 
ly for  £10,000. 

The  name  of  a Russian  princess  on  one 
of  the  old  trees  reminds  us  of  the  friend 
ly  interchanges  of  kindness  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  which  the  Crimean  war 
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rudely  interrupted.  Before  that  war  the 
Czar  was  entertained  at  this  house  with 
festivities  well  remembered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  place  which  for  centuries 
was  associated  with  the  romance  and  splen- 
dors of  the  aristocracy  has  never  ceased  to 
be  loved  by  them.  Of  late  years,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  Prince  of  Wales  occu- 
pied the  house  as  a summer  residence,  the 
gardens  have  witnessed  the  finest  fetes 
known  to  the  London  season. 

From  Chiswick  House  there  stretches 
an  avenue  of  limes  a quarter  of  a mile 
long,  which  belongs  to  the  public.  Here 
the  little  folk  of  Turnham  Green  pass 
their  summers,  and  have  no  misgivings 
that  their  precious  possession  will  ever  be 
taken  away.  But  how  long  will  this  Islet 
of  Italy,  which  has  managed  to  maintain 
itself  amid  the  westward  rush  of  London 
(which  has  swept  away  the  larger  part  of 
Holland  Park),  hold  out  against  Time  with 
his  tobacco-pipe  ? So  I ask  as  I suddenly 
come  upon  Annandale  House,  standing 
amid  fresh  devastations,  with  a board  say- 
ing, 4 4 To  let  or  sold  for  business  pur- 
poses.” This  is  where  Hume  is  said  to 
have  dwelt  for  a time,  and  where  he  com- 
pleted his  History  of  England.  Opposite 
this  house  is  a pleasant  shaded  lane,  whose 
old  houses  represent  the  dividing  up  of 
an  episcopal  palace  which  anciently  stood 
here:  after  being  private  residences,  they 
have  been  turned  into  boarding-schools. 
Beyond  all  these  is  Rupert  House.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Prince  Rupert  was 
residing  there  when  the  civil  wars  broke 
out.  Near  by  are  some  old  stables,  where 
the  marvellous  charger  may  have  been  fed, 
watched  by  the  preternatural  dog  which 
the  Puritans  could  not  poison  because  it 
was  a fair  sorceress  transformed. 

Some  four  years  ago  I happened  to  pass 
this  way,  and  pause  near  the  field,  just  be- 
yond the  Rupert  House,  where  the  Prince 
and  his  little  arm y camped  overnight  on 
his  retreat  before  Hampden  and  his  Round- 
heads — a scene  which  the  perspective  of 
time  has  made  into  an  allegorical  tableau 
of  Aristocracy  retreating  before  Yeoman- 
ry. (It  is  a retreat  that  steadily  goes  on 
still.)  At  that  time— four  years  ago— I 
found  it  pleasant  to  see  large  and  beau- 
tiful gardens,  with  stately  poplars  and 
every  variety  of  fruit  tree,  glorifying  the 
acres  once  steeped  with  the  bluest  blood 
of  England.  Eight  hundred  Cavaliers 
were  here  found  dead  when  the  Round- 
heads  came  in  the  early  morning,  glowing 


with  victory,  to  pitch  their  tents  where 
the  Cavaliers  had  just  folded  theirs.  I 
now  turned  in  to  take  another  look  at  the 
place.  I paused  to  look  at  the  Rupert 
House — surely  a very  civil-seeming  home 
for  the  barbaric  Prince  whose  name  was 
twisted  into  Prince  Robber!  Two  lions 
couch  above  the  projecting  doorway ; two 
child  figures  stand  ou  the  ground  beneath 
— which  may  be  emblems  of  that  ferocity 
for  which  the  Prince  was  famed  beyond 
all  warriors  of  his  time,  until  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  pretty  actress  under  whose 
sway  he  became  gentle  as  a child. 

The  name  of  this  actress  was  Margaret 
Hughes.  She  was  the  first  actress  in  Lon- 
don, female  parts  before  her  time  having 
been  performed  by  boys  or  smooth-faced 
men.  Her  chief  role  was  Desdemona.  In 
the  Gramraont  Memoirs  it  is  said:  4*He 
[Prince  Rupert]  was  brave  and  courageous 
even  to  rashness ; his  genius  was  fertile 
in  mathematical  experiments,  and  he  pos- 
sessed some  knowledge  of  chemistry;  he 
was  polite  even  to  excess  unseasonably,  but 
haughty  aud  even  brutal  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  gentle  and  courteous ; he  was 
tall,  aud  his  manners  were  ungracious ; 
he  had  a dry,  hard-favored  visage,  and  a 
stem  look  even  when  he  wished  to  please, 
but  when  he  was  out  of  humor  he  was  the 
true  picture  of  reproof.  The  Queen  had 
sent  for  the  players,  either  that  there  might 
be  no  intermission  in  the  diversions  of 
the  palace,  or  perhaps  to  retort  upon  Miss 
Stewart,  by  the  presence  of  Nell  Gwyn, 
part  of  the  uneasiness  she  felt  from  hers. 
Prince  Rupert  found  charms  in  the  per- 
son of  another  player,  called  Hughes, 
who  brought  down  and  greatly  subdued 
his  natural  fierceness.  From  this  time 
adieu  alembics,  crucibles,  furnaces,  and 
all  the  black  furniture  of  the  forges ; a 
complete  farewell  to  all  mathematical 
instruments  and  chemical  speculations: 
sweet  powder  and  essences  were  now  the 
only  ingredients  that  occupied  any  share 
of  his  attention.  The  impertinent  gypsy 
chose  to  be  attacked  in  form ; and  proudly 
refusing  money,  that  in  the  end  she  might 
sell  her  favors  at  a dearer  rate,  she  caused 
the  poor  Prince  to  act  a part  so  unnatural 
that  he  no  longer  appeared  like  the  same 
person.  ■'  The  Prince  purchased  Branden- 
burg House,  in  Hammersmith,  for  Marga- 
ret, at  a cost  of  £25,000,  and  she  glittered 
there  fora  time.  A grave  in  Acton  church- 
yard, now  undiscoverable,  ended  her  in- 
fluence upon  the  affairs  of  England.  As 
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WHILE  NOT  A LEAF  SEEMS  FADED. 


BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

HILE  not  a leaf  seems  faded;  while  the  fields, 

With  ripening  harvest  prodigally  fair, 

In  brightest  sunshine  bask;  this  nipping  air, 

Sent  from  some  distant  clime  where  Winter  wields 
His  icy  scymitar,  a foretaste  yields 
Of  bitter  change,  and  bids  the  flowers  beware; 

And  whispers  to  the  silent  birds,  44  Prepare 
Against  the  threatening  foe  your  trustiest  shields.” 

For  me,  who  under  kindlier  laws  belong 
To  Nature's  tuneful  choir,  this  rustling  dry 
Through  leaves  yet  green,  and  yon  crystalline  sky, 
Announce  a season  potent  to  renew, 

’Mid  frost  and  snow,  the  instinctive  joys  of  song, 

And  nobler  cares  than  listless  summer  knew. 


t 


ANNIE  KILBURN.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


X. 

BY  the  end  of  May  most  of  the  summer 
folks  bad  come  to  their  cottages  in 
South  Hatboro’.  One  after  another  the 
ladies  called  upon  Annie.  They  all  talk- 
ed to  her  of  the  Social  Union,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  be  agreed  that  it  was  fully  in  train, 
though  what  was  really  in  train  was  the 
entertainment  to  be  given  at  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger’s  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union;  the 
Union  always  dropped  out  of  the  talk  as 
soon  as  the  theatricals  were  mentioned. 

When  Annie  went  to  return  these  vis- 
its she  scarcely  recognized  even  the  shape 
of  the  country,  once  so  familiar  to  her, 
of  which  the  summer  settlement  had 
possessed  itself.  She  found  herself  in  a 
strange  world— a world  of  colonial  and 
Queen  Anne  architecture,  where  con- 
scious lines  and  insistent  colors  contrib- 
uted to  an  effect  of  posing  which  she 
had  never  seen  off  the  stage.  But  it 
was  not  a very  large  world,  and  after  the 
young  trees  and  hedges  should  have 
grown  up  and  helped  to  hide  it,  she  felt 
sure  that  it  would  be  a better  world.  In 
detail  it  was  not  so  bad  now,  but  the 
whole  was  a violent  effect  of  porches, 
gables,  chimneys,  galleries,  loggias,  bal- 
conies, and  jalousies,  which  nature  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  palliate. 

Mrs.  Munger  was  at  home,  and  wanted 
her  to  spend  the  day,  to  drive  out  with 


her,  to  stay  to  lunch.  When  she  would 
not  do  any  of  these  things,  she  invited 
herself  to  go  with  her  to  call  at  the 
Brandreths’.  But  first  she  ordered  her 
to  go  out  with  her  to  see  the  place  where 
they  intended  to  have  the  theatricals: 
a pretty  bit  of  natural  boscage — white 
bi relies,  pines,  and  oaks — faced  by  a 
stretch  of  smooth  turf,  where  a rather 
raw-boned,  wooden* faced  young  man  in 
a flannel  blazer  was  painting  a tennis- 
court  in  the  grass. 

44  This  is  my  Jim,  Miss  Kilburn,”  said 
his  mother,  and  the  young  fellow  paused 
from  his  work  long  enough  to  bow  to  her: 
his  nose  now  seemed  in  perfect  repair. 

Mr.  Brandretli  met  them  at  the  door  of 
his  mother's  cottage.  It  was  a very  small 
cottage  on  the  outside,  witli  a good  deal  of 
stained  glass  en  Evidence  in  leaded  sashes; 
where  the  sashes  were  not  leaded  and  the 
glass  not  stained,  the  panes  were  cut  up 
into  very  large  ones,  with  little  ones  round 
them.  Everything  was  very  old-fashioned 
inside.  The  door  opened  directly  into  a 
wainscoted  square  hall,  which  had  a large 
fireplace  with  gleaming  brass  andirons, 
and  a carved  mantel  carried  to  the  ceiling. 
It  was  both  baronial  and  colonial  in  its 
decoration ; there  was  part  of  a suit  of  imi- 
tation armor  under  a pair  of  moose  antlers 
on  one  wall,  and  at  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place there  was  a spinning-wheel,  with  a 
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tuft  of  flax  ready  to  be  spun.  There  were 
Japanese  swords  on  the  lowest  mantel- 
shelf, together  with  fans  and  vases ; a long 
old  flint-lock  musket  stretched  across  the 
panel  above.  Mr.  Brandreth  began  to 
show  things  to  Annie,  and  to  tell  how  lit- 
tle they  cost,  as  soon  as  the  ladies  entered. 
His  mother's  voice  called  from  above, 
“Now,  Percy,  you  stop  till  I get  there!” 
and  in  a moment  or  two  she  appeared 
from  behind  a portiere  in  one  corner. 
Before  she  shook  hands  with  the  ladies,  or 
allowed  any  kind  of  greeting,  she  pulled 
the  portiere  aside,  and  made  Annie  ad- 
mire the  snug  concealment  of  the  stair- 
case. Then  she  made  her  go  upstairs 
and  see  the  chambers,  and  the  second- 
hand colonial  bedsteads,  and  the  and- 
irons everywhere,  and  the  old  chests  of 
drawers  and  their  brasses;  and  she  told 
her  some  story  about  each,  and  how  Percy 
picked  it  up  and  had  it  repaired.  When 
they  came  down,  the  son  took  Annie  in 
hand  again  and  walked  her  over  the 
ground -floor,  ending  with  the  kitchen, 
which  was  in  the  taste  of  an  old  New 
England  kitchen,  with  hard-seated  high- 
backed  chairs,  and  a kitchen  table  with 
curiously  turned  legs,  which  he  had  pick- 
ed up  in  the  hen-house  of  a neighboring 
farmer  for  a song.  There  was  an  au- 
thentic crane  in  the  dining-room  fire- 
place, which  he  had  found  in  a heap  of 
scrap-iron  at  a blacksmith’s  shop,  and  had 
got  for  next  to  nothing.  The  sideboard 
he  had  got  at  an  old  second-hand  shop  in 
the  North  End;  and  he  believed  it  was 
an  heirloom  from  the  house  of  one  of  the 
old  ministers  of  the  North  End  Church. 
Everything,  nearly,  in  the  Brandreth  cot- 
tage was  an  heirloom,  though  Annie  could 
not  remember  afterward  any  object  that 
had  been  an  heirloom  in  the  Brandreth 
family. 

When  she  went  back  with  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth to  the  hall,  which  seemed  to  be  also 
the  drawing-room,  she  found  that  Mrs. 
Brandreth  had  lighted  the  fire  on  the 
hearth,  though  it  was  rather  a warm  day 
without,  for  the  sake  of  the  effect.  She 
was  sitting  in  the  chimney- seat,  and 
shielding  her  face  from  the  blaze  with  an 
old-fashioned  feather  hand-screen. 

“Now  don’t  you  think  we  have  a love- 
ly little  home?”  she  demanded. 

Mrs.  Munger  began  to  break  out  in  its 
praise,  but  she  shook  the  screen  silencing- 
ly  at  her. 

“No,  no!  I want  Miss  Kilburn’s  un- 


biassed opinion.  Don’t  you  speak,  Mrs. 
Munger!  Now  haven’t  we?” 

Mrs.  Brandreth  made  Annie  assent  to 
the  superiority  of  her  cottage  in  detail. 
She  recapitulated  the  different  facts  of 
the  architecture  and  furnishing,  from  each 
of  which  she  seemed  to  acquire  personal 
merit,  and  she  insisted  that  Percy  should 
show  some  of  them  again.  “We  think  it's 
a little  picture,”  she  concluded,  and  once 
more  Annie  felt  obliged  to  murmur  her 
acquiescence. 

At  last  Mrs.  Munger  said  that  she  must 
go  to  lunch,  and  was  going  to  take  An- 
nie with  her;  Annie  said  she  must  lunch 
at  home;  and  then  Mrs.  Brandreth  press- 
ed them  both  to  stay  to  lunch  with  her. 
“You  shall  have  a cup  of  tea  out  of  a 
piece  of  real  Satsuma,”  she  said;  but  they 
resisted.  “I  don’t  believe,”  she  added, 
apparently  relieved  by  their  persistence, 
and  losing  a little  anxiety  of  manner, 
“that  Percy's  had  any  chance  to  consult 
you  on  a very  important  point  about  your 
theatricals,  Miss  Kilburn.” 

“Oh,  that  will  do  some  other  time,  mo- 
ther,” said  Mr.  Brandreth. 

“No,  no!  Now!  And  you  can  have 
Mrs.  Munger’s  opinion  too.  You  know 
Miss  Sue  North  wick  is  going  to  be  Ju- 
liet ?” 

“No !”  shouted  Mrs.  Munger.  “I  thought 
she  had  refused  positively.  When  did  she 
change  her  mind  ?” 

“She's  just  sent  Percy  a note.  We 
were  talking  it  over  when  you  came,  and 
Percy  was  going  over  to  tell  you.” 

“Then  it  is  sure  to  be  a success,”  said 
Mrs.  Munger,  with  a solemnity  of  tri- 
umph. 

“Yes,  but  Percy  feels  that  it  compli- 
cates one  point  more  thau  ever — ” 

“It’s  a question  that  always  comes  up 
in  amateur  dramatics,”  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth, with  reluctance,  “and  it  always 
will;  and  of  course  it’s  particularly  em- 
barrassing in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  If  they 
don’t  show  any — affection,  it’s  very  awk- 
ward and  stiff ; and  if — ” 

4 4 1 never  approved  of  those  liberties  on 
the  stage,”  said  Mrs.  Brandreth.  “I  tell 
Percy  that  it's  my  principal  objection  to 
it.  I can’t  make  it  seem  nice.  But  he 
says  that  it’s  essential  to  the  effect.  Now 
I say  that  they  might  just  incline  their 
heads  toward  each  other  without  actual - 
ly}  you  know.  But  Percy  is  afraid  that 
it  won't  do,  especially  in  the  parting 
scene  on  the  balcony— so  passionate,  you 
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know — it  won't  do  simply  to — They  must 
act  like  lovers.  And  it's  such  a great 
point  to  get  Miss  Sue  Nortliwick  to  take 
the  part,  that  he  mustn't  risk  losiug  her 
by  anything  that  might  seem — ” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Hunger,  with  deep 
concern. 

Mr.  Brandreth  looked  very  unhappy. 
“It’s  an  embarrassing  point.  We  can't 
change  the  play,  and  so  the  difficulty 
must  be  met  and  disposed  of  at  once.” 

He  did  not  look  at  either  of  the  ladies, 
but  Mrs.  Munger  referred  the  matter  to 
Annie  with  a glance  of  impartiality.  His 
mother  also  turned  her  eyes  upon  Annie, 
who  found  herself,  after  a first  moment 
of  amusement,  very  indignant. 

She  would  not  say  anything,  and  Mrs. 
Brandreth  made  a direct  appeal.  “ Percy 
thought  that  you  must  have  seen  so  much 
of  amateur  dramatics  in  Europe  that  you 
could  tell  him  just  how  to  do.” 

Annie  was  able  to  control  herself,  and 
she  said,  coldly,  “ Perhaps  you  could  con- 
sult Miss  Northwick  herself.” 

“I  thought  of  that,”  said  Mrs.  Bran- 
dreth; “but  as  Percy’s  to  be  Romeo — 
You  see,  he  wishes  the  play  to  be  a success 
artistically;  but  if  it's  to  succeed  socially, 
he  must  have  Miss  Northwick,  and  she 
might  resign  at  the  first  suggestion  of — ” 

“Bessie  Chapley  would  certainly  have 
been  better.  She’s  so  outspoken  you  could 
have  put  the  case  right  to  her,”  said  Mrs. 
Munger. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Brandreth,  gloomily. 

“ But  we  shall  find  out  a way.  Why, 
you  can  settle  it  at  rehearsal !” 

“ Perhaps  at  rehearsal,”  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth, with  a pensive  absence  of  mind. 

Mrs.  Munger  crushed  his  hand  and  his 
mother's  in  her  leathern  grasp,  and  took 
Annie  away  with  her.  “It  isn't  lunch- 
time yet,”  she  explained,  when  they  were 
out  of  ear-shot,  “ but  I saw  she  was  simply 
killing  you,  and  so  I made  the  excuse. 
She  has  no  mercy.  There's  time  enough 
for  you  to  make  your  calls  before  lunch, 
and  then  you  can  come  home  with  me.” 

Annie  suggested  that  this  would  not  do 
after  refusing  Mrs.  Brandreth. 

“ Why,  it  would  never  have  done  to  ac- 
cept /”  Mrs.  Munger  cried.  “ TLey  didn't 
dream  of  it !”  At  the  next  place  she  said : 
“This  is  the  Clevingers’.  They're  some  of 
our  all-the-year-round  people  too.”  She 
opened  the  door  without  ringing,  and  let 
herself  noisily  in.  “This  is  the  way  we 
run  in,  without  ceremony,  everywhere. 


It's  quite  one  family.  That's  the  charm 
of  the  place.  We  expect  to  take  each  oth- 
er as  we  find  them.” 

Her  freedom  did  not  find  the  ladies  off 
their  guard  anywhere.  At  all  the  houses 
there  was  askurryingof  feet  and  a flashing 
of  skirts  out  of  the  room  or  up  the  stairs, 
and  there  was  an  interval  for  a thorough 
study  of  the  features  of  the  room  before  the 
hostess  came  in,  with  the  effect  of  coming 
in  just  as  she  was.  She  had  naturally  al- 
ways made  some  change  in  her  dress,  and 
Annie  felt  that  she  had  not  really  liked 
being  run  in  upon.  Everywhere  they 
talked  to  her  about  the  theatricals;  and 
they  talked  across  her  to  Mrs.  Munger, 
about  one  another,  pretty  freely. 

“Well,  that's  all  there  is  of  us  at  pre- 
sent,” said  Mrs.  Munger,  coming  down  the 
main  road  with  her  from  the  last  place, 
“and  you  see  just  what  we  are.  It’s  a 
neighborhood  where  everybody's  just 
adapted  to  everybody  else.  It's  not  a 
mere  mush  of  concession,  as  Emerson 
says;  people  are  perfectly  outspoken ; but 
there's  the  greatest  good  feeling,  and  no 
vulgar  display^  or  lavish  expenditure,  or 
— anything.” 

Annie  walked  slowly  homeward.  She 
was  very  tired,  and  she  was  now  aware  of 
having  been  extremely  bored  by  the  South 
Hatboro’  people.  She  was  very  censori- 
ous of  them,  as  we  are  of  other  people 
when  we  have  reason  to  be  discontented 
with  ourselves.  They  were  making  a 
pretence  of  simplicity  and  unconvention- 
ality; but  they  had  brought  each  her  full 
complement  of  servants  with  her,  and  each 
was  apparently  giving  herself  in  the  sum- 
mer to  the  unrealities  that  occupied  her 
during  the  winter.  Everywhere  Annie 
had  found  the  affectation  of  intellectual  in- 
terests, and  the  assumption  that  these  were 
the  highest  interests  of  life:  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  culture  was  the  ideal  of 
South  Hatboro',  and  several  of  the  ladies 
complained  that  in  the  summer  they  got 
behind  with  their  reading,  or  their  art,  or 
their  music.  They  said  it  was  even  more 
trouble  to  keep  house  in  the  country  than 
it  was  in  town ; sometimes  your  servants 
would  not  come  with  you ; or,  if  they  did, 
they  were  always  discontented,  and  you 
did  not  know  what  moment  they  would 
leave  you. 

Annie  asked  herself  how  her  own  life 
was  in  any  wise  different  from  that  of 
these  people.  It  had  received  a little  more 
light  into  it,  but  as  yet  it  had  not  con- 
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formed  itself  to  any  ideal  of  duty.  She 
too  was  idle  and  vapid,  like  the  society 
of  which  her  whole  past  had  made  her  a 
part,  and  she  owned  to  herself,  groaning 
in  spirit,  that  it  was  no  easier  to  escape 
from  her  tradition  at  Hatboro’  than  it  was 
at  Rome. 

When  she  reached  her  own  house  again, 
Mrs.  Bolton  called  to  her  from  the  kitchen 
threshold  as  she  was  passing  the  corner  on 
her  way  to  the  front  door:  “Mis’  Putney’s 
b’en  here.  I guess  you’ll  find  a note  from 
her  on  the  parlor  table.” 

Annie  fired  in  resentment  of  the  un- 
couthness. It  was  Mrs.  Bolton’s  busi- 
ness to  come  into  the  parlor  and  give  her 
the  note,  with  a respectful  statement  of 
the  facts.  But  she  did  not  tell  her  so;  it 
would  have  been  useless. 

Mrs.  Putney’s  note  was  an  invitation  to 
a family  tea  for  the  next  evening. 

XI. 

Putney  met  Annie  at  the  door,  and  led 
her  into  the  parlor  beside  the  hall.  He 
had  a little  crippled  boy  on  his  right  arm, 
and  he  gave  her  his  left  hand.  In  the 
parlor  he  set  his  burden  down  in  a chair, 
and  the  child  drew  up  under  his  thin 
arms  a pair  of  crutches  that  stood  beside 
it.  His  white  face  had  the  eager  purity 
and  the  waxen  translucence  which  we  see 
in  sufferers  from  hip-disease. 

“This  is  our  Winthrop,”  said  his  fa- 
ther, beginning  to  talk  at  once.  “We 
receive  the  company  and  do  the  honors 
while  mother’s  looking  after  the  tea. 
We  only  keep  one  undersized  girl,”  he 
explained  more  directly  to  Annie,  “and 
Elian  lias  to  be  chief  cook  and  bottle- 
washer  herself.  She’ll  be  in  directly. 
Just  lay  off  your  bonnet  anywhere.” 

She  was  taking  in  the  humility  of  the 
house  and  its  belongings  while  she  re- 
ceived the  impression  of  an  unimagined 
simplicity  in  its  life  from  his  easy  ex- 
planations. The  furniture  was  in  green 
terry,  the  carpet  a harsh,  brilliant  tapes- 
try; on  the  marble- top ped  centre  table 
was  a big  clasp  Bible  and  a basket  with 
a stereoscope  and  views;  the  marbleized 
iron  shelf  above  the  stove-pipe  hole  sup- 
ported two  glass  vases  and  a French  clock 
under  a glass  bell ; through  the  open  door, 
across  the  oil-cloth  of  the  hallway,  she 
saw  the  white-painted  pine  balusters  of 
the  steep,  cramped  stairs.  It  was  clear 
that  neither  Putney  nor  his  wife  had  been 
touched  by  the  aesthetic  craze ; the  parlor 


was  in  the  tastelessness  of  fifteen  years 
before;  but  after  the  decoration  of  South 
Hatboro’,  she  found  a delicious  repose  in 
it.  Her  eyes  dwelt  with  relief  on  the 
wall-paper  of  French  gray,  sprigged  with 
small  gilt  flowers,  and  broken  by  a few 
cold  engravings  and  framed  photographs. 

Putney  himself  was  as  little  decorated 
as  the  parlor.  He  had  put  on  a clean 
shirt,  but  the  bulging  bosom  had  broken 
away  from  its  single  button,  and  showed 
two  serrated  edges  of  ragged  linen;  his 
collar  lost  itself  from  time  to  time  under 
the  rise  of  his  plastron  scarf  band,  which 
kept  escaping  from  the  stud  that  ought 
to  have  held  it  down  behind.  His  hair 
was  brushed  smoothly  across  a forehead 
which  looked  as  innocent  and  gentle  as 
the  little  boy’s. 

“We  don’t  often  give  these  festivities,” 
he  went  on,  “but  you  don’t  come  home 
once  in  twelve  years  every  day,  Annie. 
I can’t  tell  you  how  glad  I am  to  see  you 
in  our  house;  and  Ellen’s  just  as  excited 
as  the  rest  of  us;  she  was  sorry  to  miss 
you  when  she  called.” 

“ You’re  very  kind,  Ralph.  I can’t  tell 
you  what  a pleasure  it  was  to  come,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  let  the  trouble  I’m  giving 
spoil  my  pleasure.” 

“Well,  that's  right,”  said  Putney.  “ We 
sha’n’t  either.”  He  took  out  a cigar  and 
put  it  into  his  mouth.  “It’s  only  a dry 
smoke.  Ellen  makes  me  let  up  on  my 
chewing  when  we  have  company,  and  I 
must  have  something  in  my  mouth,  so  I 
get  a cigar.  It’s  a sort  of  compromise. 
I’m  a terribly  nervous  man,  Annie;  you 
can't  imagine.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  grace 
of  God,  I think  I should  fly  to  pieces  some- 
times. But  I guess  that’s  what  holds 
me  together — that  and  Winthy  here.  I 
dropped  him  on  the  stairs  out  there,  when  I 
was  drunk,  one  night.  I saw  you  looking 
out  at  them;  I suppose  you’ve  been  told; 
it’s  all  right.  I presume  the  Almighty 
knows  what  He's  about ; but  sometimes  He 
appears  to  save  at  the  spigot  and  waste 
at  the  bung-hole,  like  the  rest  of  us.  He 
let  me  cripple  my  boy  to  reform  me.” 

“Don’t,  Ralph!”  said  Annie,  with  a 
voice  of  low  entreaty.  She  turned  and 
spoke  to  the  child,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  come  to  see  her. 

“What?”  he  asked,  breaking  with  a 
sort  of  absent-minded  start  from  his  in- 
tentness upon  his  father's  words. 

She  repeated  her  invitation. 

“Thanks!”  he  said,  in  the  prompt,  clear 
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little  pipe  which  startles  by  its  distinct- 
ness and  decision  on  the  lips  of  crippled 
children.  “I  guess  father’ll  bring  me 
some  day.  Don't  you  want  I should  go 
out  and  tell  mother  she’s  here  ?”  he  asked 
his  father. 

<4  Well,  if  you  want  to,  Wintlirop,”  said 
his  father. 

The  boy  swung  himself  lightly  out  of 
the  room  on  his  crutches,  and  his  father 
turned  to  her.  44  Well,  how  does  Hatboro’ 
strike  you,  anyway,  Annie  ? You  needn’t 
mind  being  honest  with  me,  you  know.” 

He  did  not  give  her  a chance  to  say, 
and  she  was  willing  to  let  him  talk  on, 
and  tell  her  what  he  thought  of  Hatboro’ 
himself.  44  Well,  it’s  like  every  other 
place  in  the  world,  at  every  moment  of 
history — it's  in  a transition  state.  The 
theory  is,  you  know,  that  most  places  are 
at  a stand-still  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time ; they  haven’t  begun  to  move,  or 
they’ve  stopped  moving ; but  I guess 
that's  a mistake;  they're  moving  all  the 
while.  I suppose  Rome  itself  was  in  a 
transition  state  when  you  left  ?” 

44  Oh,  very  decidedly.  It  had  ceased  to 
be  old  and  was  becoming  new.” 

“Well,  that's  just  the  way  with  Hat- 
boro’.  There  is  no  old  Hatboro’  any 
more;  and  there  never  was,  as  your  fa- 
ther and  mine  could  tell  us  if  they  were 
here.  They  lived  in  a painfully  transi- 
tional period,  poor  old  fellows!  But,  for 
all  that,  there  is  a difference.  They  lived 
in  what  was  really  a New  England  vil- 
lage, and  we  live  now  in  a sprawling 
American  town  ; aud  by  American  of 
course  I mean  a town  where  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  people  are  raw  foreigners  or 
rawly  extracted  natives.  The  old  New 
England  ideal  characterizes  them  all,  up 
to  a certain  point,  socially;  it  puts  a de- 
cent outside  on  most  of  ’em ; it  makes  ’em 
keep  Sunday,  and  drink  on  the  sly.  We 
got  in  the  Irish  long  ago,  and  now 
they're  part  of  the  conservative  element. 
We  got  in  the  French  Canadians,  and 
some  of  them  are  our  best  mechanics  and 
citizens.  We’re  getting  in  the  Italians, 
and  as  soon  as  they  want  something  bet- 
ter thau  bread  and  vinegar  to  eat,  they’ll 
begin  going  to  Congress  and  boycotting 
and  striking  and  forming  pools  and  trusts 
just  like  any  other  class  of  law-abid- 
ing Americans.  There  used  to  be  some 
talk  of  the  Chinese,  but  I guess  they’ve 
pretty  much  blown  over.  We’ve  got  Ah 
Lee  and  8am  Lung  here,  just  as  they  have 


everywhere,  but  their  laundries  don't 
seem  to  increase.  The  Irish  are  spread- 
ing out  into  tlie  country  and  scooping  in 
the  farms  that  are  not  picturesque  enough 
for  the  summer  folks.  You  can  buy  a 
farm  anywhere  round  Hatboro'  for  less 
than  the  buildings  on  it  cost.  I'd  rather 
the  Irish  would  have  the  land  than  the 
summer  folks.  They  make  an  honest  liv- 
ing off  it,  and  the  other  fellows  that  come 
out  to  roost  here  from  June  till  October 
simply  keep  somebody  else  from  making 
a living  off  it,  and  corrupt  all  the  poor 
people  in  sight  by  their  idleness  and  lux- 
ury. That's  what  I tell  ’em  at  South  Hat- 
boro’. They  don’t  like  it,  but  I guess  they 
believe  it;  anyhow  they  have  to  hear  it. 
They’ll  tell  you  in  self-defence  that  J. 
Milton  Northwick  is  a practical  farmer, 
and  sells  his  butter  for  a dollar  a pound. 
He's  done  more  than  anybody  else  to  im- 
prove the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses;  and 
he  spends  fifteen  thousand  a year  on  his 
place.  It  can't  return  him  five ; and  that's 
the  reason  he's  a curse  and  a fraud.” 

44  Who  ts  Mr.  Northwick,  Ralph?*' 
Annie  interposed.  “ Everybody  at  South 
Hatboro’  asked  me  if  I’d  met  the  North- 
wicks.” 

44  He’s  a very  great  and  good  man.” 
said  Putney.  “He's  worth  a million, 
and  he  runs  a big  manufacturing  com- 
pany at  Ponkwasset  Falls,  and  he  owns  a 
fancy  farm  just  beyond  South  Hatboro'. 
He  lives  in  Boston,  but  he  comes  out  here 
early  enough  to  dodge  his  tax  there,  and 
let  poorer  people  pay  it.  He's  got  miles 
of  cut  stone  wall  round  his  place,  and 
conservatories  and  gardens  and  villas 
and  drives  inside  of  it,  and  he  keeps  up 
the  town  roads  outside  a£  his  own  ex- 
pense. Yes,  we  feel  it  such  an  honor 
and  advantage  to  have  J.  Milton  in  Hat- 
boro’ that  our  assessors  practically  allow 
him  to  fix  the  amount  of  tax  here  him- 
self. People  who  can  pay  only  a little 
at  the  highest  valuation  are  assessed  to 
the  last  dollar  of  their  property  and  in- 
come; but  the  assessors  know  that  this 
wouldn’t  do  with  Mr.  Northwick.  They 
make  a guess  at  his  income,  and  he  al- 
ways pays  their  bills  without  asking  for 
abatement;  they  think  themselves  wise 
and  public-spirited  men  for  doing  it,  and 
most  of  their  fellow-citizens  think  so  too. 
You  see  it's  not  only  difficult  for  a rich 
man  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
Annie,  but  he  makes  it  hard  for  other 
people. 
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“Well,  as  I was  saying,  socially  the 
old  New  England  element  is  at  the  top  of 
the  heap  here.  That’s  so  everywhere. 
The  people  that  are  on  the  ground  first, 
it  don’t  matter  much  who  they  are,  have 
to  manage  pretty  badly  not  to  leave  their 
descendants  in  social  ascendency  over  all 
newer  comers  forever.  Why,  I can  see  it 
in  my  own  case.  I can  see  that  I was  a 
sort  of  fetich  to  the  bedeviled  fancy  of 
the  people  here  when  I was  seen  drunk 
in  the  streets  every  day,  just  because  I 
was  one  of  the  old  Hatboro’  Putneys; 
and  when  I began  to  hold  up,  there  wasn't 
a man  in  the  community  that  wasn’t 
proud  and  flattered  to  help  me.  Curious, 
isn’t  it?  It  made  me  sick  of  myself  and 
ashamed  of  them,  and  I just  made  up  my 
mind,  as  soon  as  I got  straight  again,  I’d 
give  all  my  help  to  the  men  that  hadn’t  a 
tradition.  That’s  what  I’ve  done,  Annie. 
There  isn’t  any  low,  friendless  rapscallion 
in  this  town  that  hasn’t  got  me  for  his 
friend — and  Ellen.  We’ve  been  in  all 
the  strikes  with  ’em,  and  all  their  fool 
boycottings  and  kicking  over  the  traces 
generally.  Anybody  else  would  have 
been  turned  out  of  respectable  society  for 
one-half  that  I’ve  done,  but  it  tolerates 
me  because  I’m  one  of  the  old  Hatboro’ 
Putneys.  You’re  one  of  the  old  Hatboro’ 
Kilburns,  and  if  you  want  to  have  a mind 
of  your  owh  and  a heart  of  your  own,  all 
you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  have  it.  They’ll 
like  it;  they’ll  think  it’s  original.  That’s 
the  reason  South  Hatboro’  got  after  you 
with  that  Social  Union  scheme.  They 
were  right  in  thinking  you  would  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence.  I was  sorry  you 
had  to  throw  it  against  Brother  Peck.” 

Annie  felt  herself  jump  at  this  sudden 
climax,  as  if  she  had  been  touched  on  an 
exposed  nerve.  She  grew  red,  and  tried 
to  be  angry,  but  she  was  only  ashamed 
and  tempted  to  lie  out  of  the  part  she  had 
taken.  “ Mrs.  Munger,”  she  said,  “ gave 
that  a very  unfair  turn.  I didn’t  mean 
to  ridicule  Mr.  Peck.  I think  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere.  The  scheme  of  the  invited 
dance  and  supper  has  been  entirely  given 
up.  And  I don’t  care  for  the  project  of 
the  Social  Union  at  all.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Put- 
ney, indifferently,  and  he  resumed  his 
analysis  of  Hatboro’ : 

“We’ve  got  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments here,  Annie.  I suppose  you’d  find 
the  modern  improvements,  most  of  ’em, 
in  Sheol:  electric  light,  Bell  telephone, 


asphalt  sidewalks,  and  city  water — though 
I don't  know  about  the  water;  and  I pre- 
sume they  haven’t  got  a public  library  or 
an  opera-house — perhaps  they  have  got  an 
opera-house  in  Sheol:  you  see  I use  the 
Revised  Version;  it  don’t  sound  so  much 
like  swearing.  But,  as  I was  saying — ” 

Mrs.  Putney  came  in,  and  he  stopped 
with  the  laugh  of  a man  who  knows  that 
his  wife  will  find  it  necessary  to  account 
for  him  and  apologize  for  him. 

The  ladies  kissed  each  other.  Mrs.  Put- 
ney was  dressed  in  the  black  silk  of  a 
woman  who  has  one  silk;  she  was  red 
from  the  kitchen,  but  all  was  neat  and 
orderly  in  the  hasty  toilet  which  she  must 
have  made  since  leaving  the  cook-stove. 
A faint,  mixed  perfume  of  violet  sachet 
and  fricasseed  chicken  attended  her. 

“ Well,  as  you  were  saying,  Ralph?”  she 
suggested. 

“ Oh,  I was  just  tracing  a little  parallel 
between  Hatboro’  and  Sheol,”  replied  her 
husband. 

Mrs.  Putney  made  a tchk  of  humorous 
patience,  and  laughed  toward  Annie  for 
sympathy.  “Well,  then,  I guess  you 
needn’t  go  on.  Tea’s  ready.  Shall  we 
wait  for  the  doctor?” 

“No;  doctors  are  too  uncertain.  We’ll 
wait  for  him  while  we’re  eating.  That’s 
what  fetches  him  the  soonest.  I’m  hun- 
gry. Ain’t  you,  Win?” 

“Not  so  very,”  said  the  boy,  with  his 
queer  promptness.  He  stood  resting 
himself  on  his  crutches  at  the  door,  and 
he  now  wheeled  about,  and  led  the  way 
out  to  the  living-room,  swinging  himself 
actively  forward.  It  seemed  that  his  haste 
was  to  get  to  the  dumb-waiter  in  the  little 
china  closet  opening  off  the  dining-roomt 
which  was  like  the  papered  inside  of  a 
square  box.  He  called  to  the  girl  below, 
and  helped  pull  it  up,  as  Annie  could  tell 
by  the  creaking  of  the  rope,  and  the  light 
jar  of  the  finally  arriving  crockery.  A 
half-grown  girl  then  appeared,  and  put 
the  dishes  on  at  the  places  indicated  with 
nods  and  looks  by  Mrs.  Putney,  who  had 
taken  her  place  at  the  table.  There  was 
a platter  of  stewed  fowl,  and  a plate  of 
high -piled  waffles,  sweltering  in  succes- 
sive courses  of  butter  and  sugar.  Iu  cut- 
glass  dishes,  one  at  each  end  of  the  table, 
there  were  canned  cherries  and  pineapple. 
There  was  a square  of  old-fashioned  soda 
biscuit,  not  broken  apart,  which  sent  up 
a pleasant  smell ; in  the  centre  of  the  ta- 
ble was  a shallow  vase  of  strawberries. 
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It  was  all  very  good  ami  appetizing ; “Why  dkk/t  you  throw  son icf> 
but  to  .A# nte.  it  was  patbetieally  old-fri^h-  ms  ;?The  roared,,  in ■g’ncfati.tlsvlf- repreueh 
iouedvaHil  kelpod  her  to  real  be  how  wholly  “There  wouIdtiT  have  beWha 
out  of  the  world  \va«  the  life  which  her  of  crockery  on  this  side  of  the  bibb-  J£  j 
‘ friends  led.  got  Any  tea  in  time/* 

“ Winthrop/’  said  Putney,  and  the  fV  . “Oh,  I was  listening  to  A time 
tlyer  And  ifi-.n.hev  bowed  their  heads;.  in  tbo  tvm  versa  lion,**  said  MiskPov- 

Thfr  hoy  dropped  hi»  over  W#  folded  and  "her  hushaiid  wan  ygnsiy 

hands,  And  piped  op  dearly : “Our  Fa-  thing  m .retort  .of  .her  tlx  rust  when  - uiP 
t}u\r,  which  art  in  iieaveu,  help  us  to  ve~  on  the  front  door  Was  heard/ 
tuawhet  those  who  hiaye  .ii£th.|ft|r fo  e&V  - - ;.i.ny fcbmein,  libel”  he 
Amen  !,v  ’’  Mrs.  Putney s just  been  helped, at>i 

* That's  a grace  that  Win  got  upjdin-  tea  is  gtring  kvlwginT’ 
sedf/’his  fatlier  eApl&Uicd*  to  Drr  MoyrcITs  chuckle  made  anaw^T.&jr 

heap  a plate  with  chicken  and  nmhed  him,  am!  ^fter  time  enough  to  pm  - 
potato,  Which  he  then  handed  lo  .Auf»te.  hi*  hah.hk^me in, ^ Hibbiug  liis  haiid^ 
passing  her  the  hiked  it  and  the  fctitterv  smiling,  and  iiiaking  sliort  nods  roiie  i ^ 

* ‘ -We  think  it  suits  the  Almighty  about  us*  table.  “ How  d'ye  do,  Mrs*  Putney  t J \ • • 
Well  as  anyth  in  gv1r  d'ye  do,  Mi*s  Kilburn?  Winthrop;  Bo 

“I  suppose  you  know  Ralph  of  old,  passed  his  hand  over  the  by’a 
Annie said  Mn»<  Putney.  ' The  only  hair,  and  slipped  into  the  chair 
way  he  keeps  withiii  hovimls  at  ail  is  by  him. 

letting-  himself  perfectly  loose/*  ■"  “ You  see,  the  reastm  why  we  aiv-nre 

P( i i n ey  laughed  nut . lyjs  acquiescence , '0: aitfor  the  doctor  i n tins  for?) ml  rW±x  7 / 
and  they  brgwi  to  talk  together  about  oid  said  Putney,  “-is  tliat  he  . isn't  in  hi  ) 
nwes.  Mrs*  Putney  and  Annie  recaitel  j^A^re^glrtii  ot  the  weet;  aiid 

the  childish  plays  am!  advi-ntxvrW  they  he?  rather  jdAnds  on  ius  dignity, 
bad :iogeUK*V',  ami  mte  dreadful  qaarreV  round  the  doctors  plate,  my  son. ”hy  add 
Fntn^y  told  of  the  first  tiw«s  he  saw  >dt  to  the  bny}kml'ke  took  it  from  A o:«-> 
Annie*  when  ins  father  took  Trim  .one  day  to  whom  the  boy  gave  it,  and  bejNw,  y 
for  hi  call  on  the  old  Judge,  and  how  the  heap  it  from  Oie  various  dishes,.  - : > 
old  judge  pul  him  through  his  paces  a* you  can  lift  that  much  back  fo  ih«; 
Afoerkym  history/  ami  would  not  admit  tor.  Win  T* 

the  theory  that  the  battle  of  Bunkers  ■“  I guess  -so/’  said  the  ‘boy  cool  iv 
Hill  e4^hl  little  been  fought  on  Breed's  “WJiat  Is  flooring  Win  iki  prev,j^h"  ; 
Hill.  Futney  said  Unit  it  Was  years  he-  said  hi*  father,  “and  gyiUng  iitm  ; >•  •.; 
fore  it  occurred  to  him  that  the.,  judge'  .and  rolling  hitn  over,  that  prohh  u 
must  have  been  Jukiogi  lie  had  aiways  the.  robin  that  mt&  lialf  a phU  of  ■ 
bought  He  was  &un{dy  igiiopuH..  hoppers  .and  then.,  doesn't  weigh  ho 

“ I used  in  set.  n gotkl  deal  bv  the  bat-  more  than  he  did  “ 

tie  of  Bunkers  flill/' he  ctMJthjued. . “I  Wii^i  he  gels  a lit  tie  .s>Ul*rr/‘  -■■=  ' 
thought  tlw  whole  ivevolntiau  ami  suW-  docb>r  shaking  ovco-  hVs  'plateful,  m’'H 
quenf.  history  revolved  rouu-d  it^  a>itl  that,  be  interesletl  to  trace  the  prewsse* 

\i  gave  us  all  libnvft.y,  ^nhlity,  and  fnv-  father.^-  thought  from  \i  yu^r  and  hwo  > 
tern | tv  at  a * But  the  "Lore!  a! ways  peck  of  stewed  chicked,  id  a rbbi p :^A 

Wrids-  so'r«6  odd  joljs  to  look  after  next  l.utlf  a i/iiil  of — " 
i gvic^s  Re.dfdu'tidear/eirj  all  up-  ' 

at  Bunkc-r  s Mill/'  “He  \viu/t  have,  the  loa*t  Irorihln  *.  lh 

FuUicys  imny  arid  piety  were  very  keep  to  the  surface/* 

yrnflch  <4  a.  piece  appareritlyv  Put iwv  -iaiughed  i ^partiai !yv  aufl 

Wa©  pot  quite  Mrc  which  HdjS;>|t?di^!if2iipn:;  Well..  wV'll  take  thV 

■ .$lie  ghtnc^l  at  his  r/ify*.  who  ./weig-li . him  .-wittm  done., 

*‘il  with  it.  in  either  h;uw%  She  pectyd  Brother  Peek  here  this'  even 

yraz  waiting  patiently  for  him  U?  urabr'  h^yspiaijneii  tr.»  Dr.:M'hrreU*.  :‘’1  You're  -•*:•• 
up  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  given  f?fdw*r Wcoml  thought—  WeUVydi^:^&»^/' 
hyu*  fiTiything  to  cat.;  after  lielpVng  Aiiifte  olf|.  across  this  tahl^ 

And  I he  hoy.  he  Iielped  hiuistdt^  and  with  hi«x*k  anxiery,  Anyth  t 

jHmdiug  his  wife’s  preoecupatitm  'with  aUmt  that . Ellon /’ 

the  tm:  h**  forgot  hev  “ Not  as  far  as  thn  coucern^f;.M're/^4.'  -; 
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ney,”  interposed  the  doctor.  “I'm  glad 
to  be  here  on  any  terms.  Go  on,  Putney.” 

“Oh,  there  isn't  anything  more.  You 
know  how  Miss  Kilburn  here  has  been 
round  throwing  ridicule  on  Brother  Peck, 
because  he  wants  the  shop-hands  treated 
with  common  decency,  and  my  idea  was 
to  get  the  two  together  and  see  how  she 
would  feel.” 

Dr.  Morrell  laughed  at  this  with  what 
Annie  thought  was  unnecessary  malice; 
but  he  stopped  suddenly,  after  a glance 
at  her,  and  Putney  went  on  as  if  it  were 
not  a personal  matter: 

“Brother  Peck  pleaded  another  engage- 
ment. Said  he  had  to  go  off  into  the 
country  to  see  a sick  woman  that  wasn't 
expected  to  live.  You  don't  remember 
the  Merrifields,  do  you,  Annie?  Well, 
it  doesn’t  matter.  One  of  ’em  married 
West,  and  her  husband  left  her,  and  she 
came  home  here  and  got  a divorce ; I got 
it  for  her.  She's  the  one.  As  a consump- 
tive, she  had  superior  attractions  for  Bro- 
ther Peck.  It  isn't  a case  that  admits  of 
jealousy  exactly,  but  it  wouldn't  matter  to 
Brother  Peck  anyway.  If  he  saw  a chance 
to  do  a good  action,  he'd  wade  through 
blood.” 

“ Now  look  here,  Ralph,”  said  Mrs.  Put- 
ney, “there's  such  a thing  as  letting  your- 
self too  loose.” 

“Well,  gore,  then,”  said  Putney,  but- 
tering himself  a biscuit. 

The  boy,  who  had  kept  quiet  till  now, 
seemed  reached  by  this  last  touch,  and 
broke  into  a high,  crowing  laugh,  in  which 
they  all  joined  except  his  father. 

44  Gore  suits  Winthy,  anyway,”  he  said, 
beginning  to  eat  his  biscuit.  “ I met  one 
of  the  deacons  from  Brother  Peck's  last 
parish,  in  Boston,  yesterday.  He  asked  me 
if  we  considered  Brother  Peck  anyways 
peculiar  in  Hatboro’,  and  when  I said  we 
thought  he  was  a little  too  luxurious,  the 
deacon  came  out  with  a lot  of  things. 
The  way  Brother  Peck  behaved  toward 
the  needy  in  that  last  parish  of  his  made 
it  simply  uninhabitable  to  the  standard 
Christian.  They  had  to  get  rid  of  him 
somehow  — send  him  away  or  kill  him. 
Of  course  the  deacon  said  they  didn't 
want  to  kill  him.” 

“Where  was  his  last  parish  ?”  asked  the 
doctor. 

“ Down  on  the  Maine  coast  somewhere. 
Penobscotport,  I believe.” 

“ And  was  he  indigenous  there  ?” 

“No,  I believe  not;  he's  from  Massa- 


chusetts. Farm-boy  and  then  mill-hand, 
I understand.  Self-helped  to  an  educa- 
tion; divinity  student  with  summer  inter- 
vals of  waiting  at  table  in  the  mountain 
hotels  probably.  Drifted  down  Maine 
way  on  his  first  call  and  stuck ; but  I guess 
he  won’t  stick  here  very  long.  Annie's 
friend  Mr.  Gerrish  is  going  to  look  af- 
ter Brother  Peck  before  a great  while.” 

* He  laughed  to  see  her  blush,  and  went 
on.  “You  see,  Brother  Gerrish  has  got 
a high  ideal  of  what  a Christian  minister 
ought  to  be;  he  hasn't  said  much  about 
it, -but  I can  see  that  Brother  Peck  doesn't 
come  up  to  it.  Well,  Brother  Gerrish  has 
got  a good  many  ideals.  He  likes  to  get 
anybody  he  can  by  the  throat,  and  squeeze 
the  difference  of  opinion  out  of  ’em.” 

“There,  now,  Ralph,”  his  wife  inter- 
posed, “you  let  Mr.  Gerrish  alone.  You 
don't  like  people  to  differ  with  you, 
either.  Is  your  cup  out,  doctor  ?” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  the  doctor,  handing 
it  up  to  her.  4 4 And  you  mean  Mr.  Gerrish 
doesn't  like  Mr.  Peck’s  doctrine  ?”  he  ask- 
ed of  Putney. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  that  he  objects  to 
his  doctrine ; he  can’t  very  well ; it's 
‘between  the  leds  of  the  Bible,’  as  the 
Hard-shell  Baptist  said.  But  he  objects 
to  Brother  Peck’s  walk  and  conversa- 
tion. He  thinks  he  walks  too  much 
with  the  poor,  and  converses  too  much 
with  the  lowly.  He  says  he  thinks  that 
the  pew-owners  in  Mr.  Peck's  church  and 
the  people  who  pay  his  salary  have  some 
rights  to  his  company  that  lie's  bound  to 
respect.” 

The  doctor  relished  the  irony,  but  he 
asked,  “Isn’t  there  something  to  say  on 
that  side  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  a good  deal.  There’s  always 
something  to  say  on  both  sides,  even 
when  one’s  a wrong  side.  That’s  what 
makes  it  all  so  tiresome — makes  you  wish 
you  were  dead.”  He  looked  up,  and 
caught  his  boy’s  eye  fixed  with  melan- 
choly intensity  upon  him.  “ I hope 
you'll  never  look  at  both  sides  when  you 
grow  up,  Win.  It’s  mighty  uncomforta- 
ble. You  take  the  right  side,  and  stick  to 
that.  Brother  Gerrish,”  he  resumed,  to 
the  doctor,  “goes  round  taking  the  credit 
of  Brother  Peck's  call  here ; but  the  fact 
is  he  opposed  it.  He  didn’t  like  his  being 
so  indifferent  about  the  salary.  Brother 
Gerrish  held  that  the  laborer  was  worthy 
of  his  hire,  and  if  he  didn’t  inquire  what 
his  wages  were  going  to  be,  it  was  a pret- 
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ty  g<h>fi  sign  that  lie  wasn't  gtdng  to  earn  Buefot  t?akm,  and  coo  mum?,  and  tell  ttt  ? 
tidin'  what  & tiabfe  woman  ahc  w&s,  and  beg  l>t 

••Well,  ikm*  was  some  logic  in*  that,**  io  c^nsite*  for  health,  and  not  tVv^tvfok 
mi#  sniilingas  before.  for*ej(  in  doing  good'l  fot  Hisdrud  Of  Ibal 

‘ Pk.dy  And  now  it  worrit  Brother  he  fmnply  showed  her  that  she  >ya*  a ruor  y 
Gerrisii  to  see  Brother  Peek  going  round  Cave-Dweller,  and  that,  she  was  i icing  -• 
in  Uie  same  old  smt  of  clothed  lie  m*ne.  a Stone  Age  of  social  brnraihfo;'  and  ••••' 
hero  in,  and  dressing  his  child  like  a course  shMiatcd  him.1’ 
shabby  'little  Irish  girl.  He  soys  that  he  ‘"YeJs,  that  was*  the  way/WndhroM' 
who  fu-oeideth  not  for  thosf'  of  his  own  said  Annie;  and  they  all  Uiigbed  v\id« 
household  is  worse  than  a heal  hen.  That's  her. 

}M-rtec*ly  true.  And  he  would  like  to  •'*  Now  yon  take ' them  ' into  the  pari  ; 
know  what' -Brother  .Peek  does,  with  Uh  Ralph  A said  hi.s  wife,  mmg  ‘ and 
money, iMuyw  vy.  tie  Would  like  %o  insSti-  them  how  be  wia'ife  /you  Jude  him  " 

:naW l-fot fo h/ni^for,  3 gini^;  at  14 ‘J v. t<J «5.t ; tiftser • ' Wt*ferJy< V&- : 

any  can’t  Aod  out  whrnn  lie  gires  plfol  Putney..  He  HfV*d  the  Urge*  uM 

it  tp>  rntjd. •' lie’ cnrt^inly. spfchd  -ft  .tfu  had  l*een  set  op  rfej. 

himself.  “ tnUte  when  .ikgrew  dark  during  lm,  and  . 

'v  From  your  of  Hr,  PeekA  earned  U into  the  parlor  wdh  Iiim.  lh  < 

sa.nl  tin*'  doctor.  r,‘  I -.should  think  Brother  wife  retnaiiied  to  speak'; yvith  her  life’ 

rjpps.^  helper. but  slie  seat  Annie  wil h the  gru 
cert  a in  kind  of  sentimentalist- *'  Uemem, 

MYetb  ye,s,  he  might,  leaking  ; at  him  ^ Why,  there  isn’t  H |mit  deal  of  wg 
from  m outride.  Bat  wln^n  yvnr  ^une  niore  spirit  than  h 'tier,  so  k>  sfoak.:* 
in  talk  with  Brother  Pftckr,  you  Oml  your-  • Putney.  when  'he  pm  down  the  lump  r 
self  mit  of  fm*eu  out  with  ^ most  un*  the  parlor.  “ You  kno  w bow'  Mike  & 
^rpecmd,  hard  - headed  fohfe bfc*Ak*ditess.  go  on  about:  other  people's  sms, sod  tfo 
Brcn.for  Peek  is  plain  cdpiib^maense  it-  world  s wiefodness  geutu-ally.rlmf:  mw- 
seif,  He  sterns  to  be  a tijan  without  an  day  Brother  Peek,  in  .that  conLhnpejsoi-.-v': 
iliusnw,  without  an  tmfetton:’'  way  of  Iuh*  suggested  that,  it  wife  not. 

A*  Oh.  not  so  had  as  that;"  laughed  the  wholly  meritorious  rUiugio  fotoeri),  M 
doctor.  r-:- 

' ' Ask  Miss  lidborm  She's  talked  with  not  love  them  tb:d  desiyin’fnljy-  used  u>  . 
Jfoi.fod  * we  hated  their  cyli  so  fefeh^ly.  ffe  ; 

pifo  I>ion'*t,  Ralph,- ’Ailttm  began,  it  wak&gOr>d  deal  nnyr^  »if*sirt*i>T ey  if>  ii t y1: 
jfiOlt,  *>>UV  then,  perhaps  he-  only  .made  • stand  .evil,  than  to  hate  it,  for  thru  - 
you  ^did  i’utney.  There  could  begin  to  cure  it.  Wv  ln*otUw 

was  soinHhtiug  ch^rmijnr  in  his;  tno»  kv  rv  Peck  let  in  a go^id  deal  of  light  on  n.» 
t.||ce ’ He  rather  insinuated  that  I must  he  few 
iind  Annie  did  not  hnd  the  -nreicmeid  to  aesacd  by  the  very  evils  I bul**d.  imd  i* 
whidi  fie  brought  herAiitogether  puihful.  vuos  the  reason  I was  so  vmh-ul  ufe.  r- 
H soeineti  to  ]u»v  Vcu. My  that  she  was  get-  them.  I had  always  snptH*sed  th.ai  .? . 
Hrrg  otT  pfett^^iiykhud  shelau^heti  with  dialed,  other  peopled  crud ly  hvrm ‘ 
hfeiirty  toh  wsea  rn^cifuh  atrd  th^ir  meanness  ivr 

WudhiVip  a*k^d,  dief  cause  I \xm  ^riil  V^u 

\m  do  lfo*d  fy  ;.y<;  , toierahee  because  X was  generous,  m>4 

I canT  tell  .exHefly.  Winthroj^7’  their  . conceit  because  I,  was  irudevt, &§$ 

$b£  mm,  tnucUed' by  the.h^.V#rtrpte:iriv-  ktheito ' «eUTsJm<^s;f?ey3ih^e  I wife  disdufee 
terest  in  ibis  ahstrusc  point’  “Remade  ested  k hut  ftfler  lisfertiiig  to  Pron:*1!-  P< 
me-  feel  that  I bvid  hma  e»t her  rhea iv  £»ml  w whiile  I reme  to  the  ekmHu.-'cm  tluv,  i 
rnwt  whtn  t llmuf fit  I hud  otily  hated  these  I 

imudioal,  I eiuiT  evplain ; hut  it  w«s»ht  cruel  mysplf.  and  enean  aiid-feirt>t^d:,:feVd 
a coinfomhfe  fedhig'  hvy  deav/*  ednecifeil,  ,\%ml  .piggish  ; and  dial  s w » y 

“ J guess  tlMit  s ihe  troulde  with  Bro~  I’vr?.  hated  Brother  ..Peek'  ewe  since—,]  •••-  .• 
llmr  Peek/ ' said  Putuev  " He  iloeMi’t  like  you,  But  he  didn't  refo:  < : 

make  y feel  comfortab.h?  He  dcvesuT  me.  Pm  thankful  tn.say,  rm>  more  than  < • 
Mutter  y&n  up  VvcKrth  a:'c0tit  Tlioro  rvas  did  you.  t‘v0  goho  m»,jnst 
'seine  expecting  him  U)  hike  tho  most  I suppose  I hat*:  more  infernal  scoundf  • 
fervent  iutmst  in  her  theatricals,  and  her  and  loathe  mow  infernal  idiote  o>duy  U e 
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ever;  but  I perceive  that  I’m  no  part  of 
the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness 
as  long  as  I work  that  racket;  and  now  I 
sin  with  light  and  knowledge,  anyway. 
No,  Annie,”  he  went  on,  “I  can  under- 
stand why  Brother  Peck  is  not  the  success 
with  women,  and  feminine  temperaments 
like  me,  that  his  virtues  entitle  him  to  be. 
What  we  feminine  temperaments  want 
is  a prophet,  and  Brother  Peck  doesn’t 
prophesy  worth  a cent.  He  doesn’t  pre- 
tend to  be  authorized  in  any  sort  of  way; 
he  has  a sneaking  style  of  being  no  better 
than  you  are,  and  of  being  rather  stumped 
by  some  of  the  truths  he  finds  out.  No, 
women  like  a good  prophet  about  as  well 
as  they  do  a good  doctor.  Now  if  you, 
if  you  could  unite  the  two  functions, 
Doc—” 

“ Sort  of  medicine  - man  ?”  suggested 
Morrell. 

“ Exactly ! The  aborigines  understood 
the  thing.  Why,  I suppose  that  a real 
live  medicine-man  could  go  through  a 
community  like  this  and  not  leave  a sin- 
ful soul  nor  a sore  body  in  it  among 
the  ladies — perfect  faith  cure.” 

“But  what  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Peck, 
Ralph?”  asked  Annie.  “Didn’t  you  at- 
tempt any  defence  ?” 

“No,”  said  Putney.  “He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  me.  You  can’t  talk  back  at  a 
man  in  the  pulpit.” 

“Oh,  it  was  a sermon  ?” 

“I  suppose  the  other  people  thought 
so.  But  I knew  it  was  a private  conver- 
sation that  he  was  publicly  holding  with 
me.” 

Putney  and  the  doctor  began  to  talk  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  and  Annie 
and  the  boy  listened.  Putney  took  high 
ground,  and  attributed  it  to  Adam.  “ You 
know,  Annie,”  he  explained,  “I  don’t  be- 
lieve this;  but  I like  to  get  a scientific 
man  that  won’t  quite  deny  Scripture  or 
the  good  old  Bible  promises,  and  see  him 
suffer.  Hello!  You  up  yet,  Winthrop? 
I guess  I’ll  go  through  the  form  of  carry- 
ing you  to  bed,  my  son.” 

When  Mrs.  Putuey  rejoined  them,  An- 
nie said  she  must  go,  and  Mrs.  Putney 
went  upstairs  with  her,  apparently  to  help 
her  put  on  her  things,  but  really  to  have 
that  talk  before  parting  which  guest  and 
hostess  value  above  the  whole  evening’s 
pleasure.  She  showed  Annie  the  pictures 
of  the  little  girls  that  had  died,  and  talked 
a great  deal  about  their  sickness  and  their 
loveliness  in  death.  Then  they  spoke  of 


others,  and  Mrs.  Putney  asked  Annie  if 
she  had  seen  Lyra  Wilmington  lately. 
Annie  told  of  her  call  with  Mrs.  Munger, 
and  Mrs.  Putney  said:  “I  like  Lyra,  and 
I always  did.  I presume  she  isn’t  very 
happily  married;  lie’s  too  old;  there 
couldn’t  have  been  any  love  on  her  part 
But  she  would  be  a better  woman  than 
she  is  if  she  had  children.  Ralph  says,” 
added  Mrs.  Putney,  smiling,  “that  he 
knows  she  would  be  a good  mother,  she’s 
such  a good  aunt.” 

Annie  put  her  two  hands  impressively 
on  the  hands  of  her  friend  folded  at  her 
waist.  “ Ellen,  what  does  it  mean  ?” 

“Nothing  more  than  what  you  saw, 
Annie.  She  must  have — or  she  will  have 
— some  one  to  amuse  her;  to  tease,  and 
it’s  best  to  have  it  all  in  the  family,  Ralph 
says.” 

“But  isn’t  it — doesn’t  he  think  it’s — 
wrong  ?” 

“ It  makes  talk.” 

They  moved  a little  toward  the  door, 
holding  each  other’s  hands.  “ Ellen,  I’ve 
had  a lovely  time !” 

“And  so  have  I,  Annie.  I thought 
you’d  like  to  meet  Dr.  Morrell.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  indeed!” 

“And  I can’t  tell  you  what  a night 
this  has  been  for  Ralph.  He  likes  you  so 
much,  and  it  isn’t  often  that  he  has  a 
chance  to  talk  to  tivo  such  people  as  you 
and  Dr.  Morrell.” 

“ How  brilliant  he  is!”  Annie  sighed. 

“Yes,  he’s  a very  able  man.  It’s  very 
fortunate  for  Hatboro’  to  have  such  a 
doctor.  He  and  Ralph  are  great  cronies. 

I never  feel  uneasy  now  when  Ralph’s 
out  late — I know  he’s  been  up  at  the  doc- 
tor's office,  talking.  I — ” 

Annie  broke  in  with  a laugh.  “I’ve 
no  doubt  Dr.  Morrell  is  all  you  say,  Ellen, 
but  I meant  Ralph  when  I spoke  of  brill- 
iancy. He  has  a great  future,  I’m  sure.” 

Mrs.  Putney  was  silent  for  a moment. 
“I’m  satisfied  with  the  present,  so  long 
as  Ralph — ” The  tears  suddenly  gushed 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  ran  down  over  the 
fine  wrinkles  of  her  plump  little  cheeks. 

“Not  quite  so  much  loud  talking, 
please,”  piped  a thin,  high  voice  from  a 
room  across  the  stairs  landing. 

“Why,  dear  little  soul!”  cried  Annie. 
“I  forgot  he’d  gone  to  bed.” 

“Would  you  like  to  see  him?”  asked 
his  mother. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  room  where 
the  boy  lay  in  a low  bed  near  a larger 
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inn.  His  mdches  Uy  hwdde  it.  “ Win 
sleeps  in  our  room  yet.  He  cun  Bike 
.vart? . df;  ithor^it  quite  tefcll.  Bin  vf\wn 
hh  Wake#  in  the  fjight  tin  litcc>s  to  react i 
nut and  taka  hrs  fathers  hand/’ 

Th^  child  Io»»kod  mortdted. 

; ^ 4t  i ivifth  I rould  ivmph  out  and  take  my 
tether-  hand  when  l wake  in  the  night, 1T 
said  Annie 

The  nimbi  left-  the  hoy's  face.  “ J can't 
remember  whether  I said  toy  prayers, 
mother,  I?ve  ht^n  thioldng  stx^ 

44  -Wall*  soy  them  over  n^nin,  to  mt" 
The  eimts  voices  sounded  in  the  hall 
below,  and  the  ladies  foutid  tiieixi  ihcre. 
Dr  Morrell  had  lus  hat  in  his  band. 

“IA*ok  here.  Aimic. vv  hzM  Putney*  I 
expected  te  walk  hpfr#  Avitb  you,  hut 
Doc  Mm-rvU  hc%  gqlng  to  rot  w& 
*>u.L  it  looks  life  ti  put.  up:  job,  I don't 
know  vviieUi^r  ypu‘ra  m H oruot,  but 
there's  do  doubt  abon l M«3^|1.h 

Mirm  Fat  wey  gave  & se>rt  of  gasp ■ jsnid 
then  < hey  all  shouted  with  laughter,  and 
Annie  and  the  doctor  went  Wi  iiita  (hr 
night,  In  the  imperfect.  jig} it  which  the 

*$£<iivSfck  oflhc  msiu  street, flung  afar  in 
t3i^  if^r^cC^v^rt ufe  where  Fntwy.  Hved,  and 
the  rn.j.vn  sent  through  the  sidewalk  trees, 
they  slruck  against  each  other  as  they 
walked,  and  the  doctor'  said*  “ Hadn't 
yxiil  better  teke  my  arm,  Miss  Eilbiirhv 
Fill  we  ect  used  to  the  dark  f - 

1 * Yes,  X think  I hail , decided  ly, f?.  site 
anfc^ycred ; and  she  hiin>h>d,  to  ?ukp  ^fte. 
Morrell,  there  is  something  I want  h> 
ask  you,  YouYe  their  physician,  aren't 
you  f? 

“The  Pulueys  H,  ■YefeP? 

“ Well,  theft*  you  ram  ltd)  in%~^  1 
“Oh  m>,  I mkt,  if  y oil  ask  hie  as  thrdr 
]>hy«iciavo'  he  Interrupted. 

“W'dl.  them,  as  their  Trie  nth  Mrs, 
Fulucy  said  s«»methi to  in e that  uiafej '•; 

nfw  wry:  unhappy . I though F'SjFr;  Ptdhey 
vrt#  rmi  of  All  danger  of  h#-troubte. 
Hiasn't  he  Rsrfejctly  reformed!  Itees  he 
ever— *' 

She  shipped;  and  Br.  Morrell  did  not 
riiiiswei5  dt  huce..^  Th>m  he  said,  seriously  i 
*’ U's  a continual  light  with  a man  of 
Putney T$  teswpcuwnent,  and  »r>inetimv.s  |ic- 
gdte  beaten;  Yes,  X guess  you'd  better 
know  nr 

“Poor  Ellen!1' 

“ They  doiPFnUdw  Uk tees.  to-be  dis- 
couraged. X$  snrnt  heft?  oh'  1th  fete'i 
they  begin  the  light  .again.  But  of  course 
it  prevents  his  success  in  hs$  ptWessten, 


an  d H oT  l ! ahtfAys.  be  a seen  n d - rate 


m;  jag ig&jp 1 1 1 ■ ,.  ..  ..UMp....  JSI 

' liallph  t ^ And  so  tu'i  I i hiut  as  he 

“ We  must  he  ghid  If- infc . \ 

thing  as  it  is/’ 

;•  • Ypst  ai\d 

er,  a)(  three' of  them!'  That  <Vihlb 
sliipa  his  father  ::  and  how  iehilrr  jfedph  is 
of  h i rn  I P li»tr’g#p  hhis  t ahd 

ho  w proud  slip.  # of  IVhij  I Ami  tliat 
Jiiipwfuf  BfnHlaw  ov^r  thcui  uil  the  time!  I 
don’t  see  how  they  live ’v' 

The  dnelor  w#i»  silcmt  for  a moment, 
and  tin  ally  said:  “They  have  the-  peace 
that  keeiim  to  romev  to  people  from  the 
imefcemm  Of  a emu  imm  pmi  \ , aiid  they  hay  e 
the  ^itniort  ofpeople  who  never  hllhk  the 
(ofitij*  ;/:V  - ’ /■  •'■'  ;;  • .; 

' l think  ItAlph's  truth  is  terrible.  I 
wrdr  Wd  let  other  ]ieopte  blink  tlm 

’‘  f>f  conrHe/'  said  the  dmdorx  “ i/s-  i>e 
come  ^ habit  with  him  now.  or  n mama. 
He  Moms  te  apeak  of  his  trobhftt  tin  If 
mebth%tatf  ft  van®  a sort  ;'#%■  copjfit^ 
tidfi  te  T^vepit  it.  X \y»>uldhT yhpttm>  t& 
check  him  ip  Ids  way  of  talking ; -ctje.-miy . 
find  ^tjfengtU  in  it/*1  -■ 

“It's  all  ten  iblef’ 

But  it  isi/i  by  any  means  Impetes  M 
" I'm  so  glad  to  hem*  V>tm  say  so.  You 
see  a great  deal  of  thenpl  bed  leva  C 

“ Yes/-'  -said  the  doctor,  getting  hnck  to 
wh at  seen) ed  Ids  w mat'd  3 q oocl  f rp o * i h t t r 
serioq  sn  ess , y»i  Hi  appareiit  re  I pd . - Pretty 
nearly  every  day  TTitnoy  4»(i  l cc>n- 
sider  the  o ;i > 8 of  God  <m  man  a good  deal 
together,  You  rr^h  teiagine  that  in  a 
idaee  li  k?e  JJufhoro’  ope  w<ml  d n • ake  th e 
most;  of  such  a frieml.  In  fact,  any- 
•wheivj,  Hr/s  one  of  the  inost  intcrestmg 
m eh —hike  h.#  strength  Wf  tveakx^^ 
thg^thyr Greyer  shWv’V 

YmAxf  «wiw‘/y  Am/ie absented  f Dr, 

Momdl/'  she  ia.iitei.lv  ip  thut  fdfrel.  i«f  enu 

tinning  Bte  xulfjvcd,  with  which  tai^  hittak^ 
away  fpMvMiV.  do  you  Is  now  ;xuvt;^h  ahoa  C 
^iiith  Hnthoro*  P* 

“ f have  sonu>  patients  thoro/ 

“ I was  there  (his  wiomiug/' 
g “I  heard  of  you.  They  all  take  & 
great  iiitoi’es.t  in  your  theateteaTs  *' 

•:Y  In  my  tlieafrioiis  ? Ileal  ly  Bus  Is  too 
nojch ! Whir  hrns  iimde  tljem  uay  thealrt 
^i>.ls?  1 should  like  to  kuosv  ? vEv/wy hoily 
’ at- ■■jHknjih ^Ihxtbovo'.  talktkl  as  if  1 lind  got 
them  Up/* 

*•  .,  “ Au.d  haven't  yfth  f1  / - 
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“No.  I’ve  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Mr.  Brand  re th  spoke  to  me  about 
them  a week  ago,  and  I was  foolish  enough 
to  go  round  with  Mrs.  Hunger  to  collect 
public  opin  ion  about  her  invited  dance  and 
supper;  and  now  it  appears  that  I have 
invented  the  whole  affair.” 

“ I certainly  got  that  impression,”  said 
the  doctor,  with  a laugh  lurking  under  his 
gravity. 

“Well,  it’s  simply  atrocious,”  said  An- 
nie. “I’ve  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  ei- 
ther. I don’t  even  know  that  I approve 
of  their  object.” 

“Their  object?” 

“ Yes.  The  Social  Union.” 

“Oh!  Oh  yes.  I had  forgot  about 
the  object,”  and  now  the  doctor  laughed 
outright. 

“It  seems  to  have  dropped  into  the 
background  with  everybody,”  said  An- 
nie, laughing  too. 

“You  like  the  unconventionality  of 
South  Hatboro’  ?”  suggested  the  doctor, 
after  a little  silence. 

“Oh,  very  much,”  said  Annie.  “I 
was  used  to  the  same  thing  abroad.  It 
might  be  an  American  colony  anywhere 
on  the  Continent.” 

“I  suppose, ’’said  the  doctor,  musingly, 
“that  the  same  conditions  of  sojourn  and 
disoccupation  would  produce  the  same  so- 
cial effects  anywhere.  Then  you  must 
feel  quite  at  home  in  South  Hatboro’ !” 

“Quite!  It’s  what  I came  back  to 
avoid.  I was  sick  of  the  life  over  there, 
and  I wauted  to  be  of  some  use  here,  in- 
stead of  wasting  all  my  days.” 

She  stopped,  resolved  not  to  go  on  if  he 
took  this  lightly,  but  the  doctor  answered 
her  with  sufficient  gravity:  “ Well ?” 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I could  be  of 
any  use  in  the  world  anywhere,  I could  in 
the  place  where  I was  born,  and  where 
my  whole  childhood  was  spent.  But  I 
find  that  it’s  the  one  place  where  I can't 
be  of  use.  I’ve  been  at  home  a month 
now,  the  most  useless  person  in  Hatboro’. 
I did  catch  at  the  first  thing  that  offered 
— at  Mr.  Brandreth  and  his  ridiculous  So- 
cial Union  and  theatricals,  and  brought 
all  this  trouble  on  myself.  I talked  to 
Mr.  Peck  about  them.  You  know  what 
his  views  are  ?” 

“Only  from  Putney’s  talk,”  said  the 
doctor. 

“He  didn’t  merely  disapprove  of  the 
dance  and  supper,  but  he  had  some  very 
peculiar  notions  about  the  relations  of 


the  different  classes  in  general,”  said  An- 
nie; and  this  was  the  point  she  had  meant 
circuitously  to  lead  up  to  when  she  began 
to  speak  of  South  Hatboro’,  though  she 
theoretically  despised  all  sorts  of  feminine 
indirectness. 

“Yes?”  said  the  doctor.  “What  no- 
tions ?” 

“ Well,  he  thinks  that  if  you  have  mon- 
ey, you  can't  do  good  with  it.” 

“That’s  rather  odd,”  said  Dr.  Morrell. 

“ I don’t  state  it  quite  fairly.  He  meant 
that  you  can’t  make  any  kindness  with  it 
between  yourself  and  the — the  poor.” 

“ That’s  odd  too.” 

“Yes,”  said  Annie,  anxiously.  “ You 
can  impose  an  obligation,  he  says,  but  you 
can't  create  sympathy.  Of  course  Ralph 
exaggerates  what  I said  about  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  invited  dance  and  sup- 
per, though  I don’t  justify  what  I did  say; 
and  if  I'd  known  then,  as  I do  now,  what 
his  history  had  been,  I should  have  been 
more  careful  in  my  talk  with  him.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  hurt  his  feel- 
ings, and  I suppose  people  who’ve  come 
up  in  that  way  are  sensitive  ?” 

She  suggested  this,  and  it  was  not  the 
reassurance  she  was  seeking  to  have  Dr. 
Morrell  say,  “Naturally.” 

She  continued,  with  an  effort:  “I’m 
afraid  I didn’t  respect  his  sincerity,  and 
I ought  to  have  done  that,  though  I don’t 
at  all  agree  with  him  on  the  other  points. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  he  said  was 
shocking,  and  perfectly — impossible.” 

“ Why,  what  was  it  ?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“He  said  there  could  be  no  real  kind- 
ness between  the  rich  and  poor,  because 
all  their  experiences  of  life  were  different. 
It  amounted  to  saying  that  there  ought  not 
to  be  any  wealth.  Don’t  you  think  so  ?” 

“Really,  I’ve  never  thought  about  it,” 
returned  Dr.  Morrell.  After  a moment 
he  asked,  “Isn't  it  rather  an  abstraction  ?” 

“ Don’t  say  that!”  said  Annie,  nervous- 
ly. “It’s  the  most  concrete  thing  in  the 
world !” 

The  doctor  laughed  with  enjoyment  of 
her  convulsive  emphasis  ; but  she  went 
on:  “I  don’t  think  life’s  worth  living  if 
you’re  to  be  shut  up  all  your  days  to  the 
intelligence  merely  of  your  own  class.” 

“Who  said  you  were  ?” 

“Mr.  Peck.” 

“And  what  was  your  inference  from 
the  fact  ? That  there  oughtn’t  to  be  any 
classes  ?” 

“Of  course  it  won’t  do  to  say  that. 
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There  must  be  social  differences.  Don’t 
you  think  so  ?” 

“ 1 don't  know/1  said  Dr.  Morrell.  “I 
never  thought  of  it  in  that  light  before. 
It’s  a very  curious  question.”  He  asked, 
brightening  gayly  after  a moment  of  so- 
ber pause,  “ Is  that  the  whole  trouble  ?” 

“ Isn’t  it  enough  »” 

“No;  I don’t  think  it  is.  Why  didn't 
you  tell  him  that  you  didn’t  want  any 
gratitude  ?” 

“Not  want  any?”  she  demanded. 

“ Oh,”  said  Dr.  Morrell,  “I  didn’t  know 
but  you  thought  it  was  enough  to  give” 

Annie  believed  that  he  was  making  fun 
of  her,  and  she  tried  to  make  her  resentful 
silence  dignified ; but  she  only  answered, 
sadly:  “No;  it  isn’t  enough  for  me.  Be- 
sides, he  made  me  see  that  you  can't  give 
sympathy  where  you  can’t  receive  it.” 

“Well,  that  is  bad,”  said  the  doctor, 
and  he  laughed  again.  “Excuse  me,”  he 
added.  “ I see  the  point.  But  why  don’t 
you  forget  it  ?” 

“Forget  it!” 

“Yes.  If  you  can't  help  it,  why  need 
you  worry  about  it  ?” 

She  gave  a kind  of  gasp  of  astonish- 
ment. “Do  you  really  think  that  would 
be  right  ?”  She  edged  a little  away  from 
Dr.  Morrell,  as  if  with  distrust. 

44  Well,  no;  I can’t  say  that  I do,”  he 
returned,  thoughtfully,  without  seeming 
to  have  noticed  her  withdrawal.  “I  don't 
suppose  I was  looking  at  the  moral  side. 
It's  rather  out  of  my  way  to  do  that.  If 
aph  vsician  lets  himself  get  into  the  habit 
of  doing  that,  he  might  regard  nine-tenths 
of  the  diseases  he  has  to  treat  as  just  pen- 
alties, and  decline  to  interfere.” 

She  fancied  that  he  was  amused  again, 
rather  than  deeply  concerned,  and  she  de- 
termined to  make  him  own  his  personal 
complicity  in  the  matter  if  she  could. 
“Then  you  do  feel  sympathy  with  your 
patients?  You  find  it  necessary  to  do 
so?” 

The  doctor  thought  a moment.  “ I take 
an  interest  in  their  diseases.” 

“ But  you  want  them  to  get  well  ?” 

44  Oh,  certainly.  I’m  bound  to  do  all  I 
can  for  them  as  a physician.” 

44  Nothing  more  ?” 

44 Yes;  I'm  sorry  for  them — for  their 
families,  if  it  seems  to  be  going  badly 
with  them.” 

“And— and  as — as—  Don’t  you  care 
at  all  for  your  work  as  a part  of  what  ev- 
ery one  ought  to  do  for  others— as  hu- 


manity, pliilan— ” She  stopped  at  the 
offensive  word. 

. “Well,  I can’t  say  that  I’ve  looked  at 
it  in  that  light  exactly,”  lie  answered. 
“I  suspect  I’m  not  very  good  at  general- 
izing my  own  relations  to  others,  though 
I like  well  enough  to  speculate  in  the 
abstract.  But  don't  you  think  Mr.  Peck 
has  overlooked  one  important  fact  iu  his 
theory  ? What  about  the  people  who 
have  grown  rich  from  being  poor,  as  most 
Americans  have?  They  have  the  same 
experiences,  and  why  can't  they  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  have  remained 
poor ?” 

“ I never  thought  of  that.  Why  didn’t 
I ask  him  that?”  She  lamented  so  sin- 
cerely that  the  doctor  laughed  again.  “I 
think  that  Mr.  Peck — ” 

“Oh  no!  oh  no!”  said  the  doctor,  in  an 
entreating,  coaxing  tone,  expressive  of  a 
satiety  with  the  subject  that  he  might 
very  well  have  felt;  and  he  ended  with 
another  laugh,  in  which,  after  a moment 
of  indignant  self-question,  she  joiued  him. 
“Isn’t  that  delicious?”  lie  exclaimed;  and 
she  involuntarily  slowed  her  pace  with  his. 

The  spicy  scent  of  sweet-currant  blos- 
soms hung  in  the  dewy  air  that  wrapped 
one  of  the  darkened  village  houses.  From 
a syringa  bush  before  another,  as  they 
moved  on,  a denser  perfume  stole  out 
with  the  wild  song  of  a cat-bird  hidden 
in  it;  the  music  and  the  odor  seemed 
braided  together.  The  shadows  of  the 
trees  cast  by  the  electrics  on  the  walks 
were  so  thick  and  black  that  they  seemed 
palpable;  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  stoop 
down  and  lift  them  from  the  ground.  A 
broad  bath  of  moonlight  washed  one  of 
the  house  frouts,  and  the  white- painted 
clapboards  looked  wet  with  it. 

They  talked  of  these  things,  of  them- 
selves, and  of  their  own  traits  and  pecu- 
liarities; and  at  her  door  they  ended  far 
from  Mr.  Peck  and  all  the  perplexities  he 
had  suggested. 

She  had  told  Dr.  Morrell  of  somethings 
she  had  brought  home  with  her,  and  had 
said  she  hoped  he  would  And  time  to  come 
and  see  them.  It  would  have  been  stiff 
not  to  do  it,  and  she  believed  she  had  done 
it  in  a very  off-hand,  business-like  way. 
But  she  coutinued  to  question  whether 
she  had. 

XII. 

Miss  Northwick  called  upon  Annie  dur- 
ing the  week,  with  excuses  for  her  delay 
and  for  coming  alone.  She  seemed  to 
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have  intentions  of  being  polite;  but  she 
constantly  betrayed  her  want  of  interest 
in  Annie,  and  disappointed  an  expecta- 
tion of  refinement  which  her  physical  deli- 
cacy awakened.  She  asked  her  how  she 
ever  came  to  take  up  the  Social  Union, 
and  answered  for  her  that  of  course  it  had 
the  attraction  of  the  theatricals,  and  went 
on  to  talk  of  her  sister's  part  in  them. 
The  relation  of  the  Northwick  family  to 
the  coming  entertainment,  and  an  impres- 
sion of  frail  mottled  wrists  and  high  thin 
cheeks,  and  an  absence  of  modelling  un- 
der affluent  drapery,  was  the  main  effect 
of  Miss  Northwick’s  visit. 

When  Annie  returned  it,  she  met  the 
younger  sister,  whom  she  found  a great 
beauty.  She  seemed  very  cold,  and  of  a 
hauteur  which  she  subdued  with  difficulty ; 
but  she  was  more  consecutively  polite  than 
her  sister,  and  Annie  watched  with  fasci- 
nation her  turns  of  the  head,  her  move- 
ments of  leopard  swiftness  and  elasticity, 
the  changing  lights  of  her  complexion, 
the  curves  of  her  fine  lips,  the  fluttering 
of  her  thin  nostrils. 

A very  new  basket  phaeton  stood  glit- 
tering at  Annie’s  door  when  she  got 
home,  and  Mrs.  Wilmington  put  her  head 
out  of  the  open  parlor  window.  “How 
d’ye  do,  Annie  ?”  she  drawled,  in  her 
charming  voice.  “Won’t  you  come  in  ? 
You  see  I'm  in  possession.  I’ve  just  got 
my  new  phaeton,  and  I drove  up  at  once 
to  crush  you  with  it.  Isn’t  it  a beauty  ?” 

“You’re  too  late,  Lyra,”  said  Annie. 
“ I’ve  just  come  from  the  Northwicks,  and 
another  crushing  beauty  has  got  in  ahead 
of  your  phaeton.” 

“Oh, poor  Annie  1”  Lyra  began  to  laugh 
with  agreeable  intelligence.  “Do  come 
iu  and  tell  me  about  it!” 

“Why  is  that  girl  going  to  take  part 
in  the  theatricals?  She  doesn’t  care  to 
please  any  one,  does  she?” 

“I  didn’t  know  that  people  took  part 
in  theatricals  for  that,  Annie.  I thought 
they  wanted  to  please  themselves  and 
mortify  others.  I do.  But  then  I may 
be  different.  Perhaps  Miss  Northwick 
wants  to  please  Mr.  Brandreth.” 

“Do  you  mean  it,  Lyra?”  demanded 
Annie,  arrested  on  her  threshold  by  the 
charm  of  this  improbability. 

“ Well,  I don’t  know ; they’re  opposites. 
But,  upon  second  thoughts,  you  needn't 
come  in,  Annie.  I want  you  to  take  a 
drive  with  me,  and  try  my  new  phaeton,” 
said  Lyre,  coming  out. 


Annie  now  looked  at  it  with  that  ir- 
resolution of  hers,  and  Lyra  commanded: 
“Get  right  in.  We’ll  go  down  to  the 
Works.  You’ve  never  met  my  husband 
yet;  have  you,  Annie?” 

“ No,  I haven’t,  Lyre.  I’ve  always  just 
missed  him  somehow.  He  seems  to  have 
been  perpetually  just  gone  to  town,  or  not 
got  back.” 

“ Well,  he’s  really  at  home  now.  And 
I don’t  mean  at  the  house,  which  isn’t 
home  to  him,  but  the  Works.  You’ve 
never  seen  the  Works  either,  have  you?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Well,  then,  we’ll  just  go  round  there, 
and  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  I 
ought  to  show  off  my  new  phaeton  to 
Mr.  Wilmington  first  of  all;  he  gave  it 
to  me.  It  would  be  kind  of  conjugal,  or 
filial,  or  something.  You  know  Mr.  Wil- 
mington and  I are  not  exactly  contempo- 
raries, Annie  ?” 

“I  heard  he  was  somewhat  your  sen- 
ior,” said  Annie,  reluctantly. 

Lyra  laughed.  “Well,  I always  say 
we  were  born  in  the  same  century,  any- 
way.” 

They  came  round  into  the  region  of  the 
shops,  and  Lyra  checked  her  pony  in  front 
of  her  husband's  factory.  It  was  not  im- 
posingly large,  but,  as  Mrs.  Wilmington 
caused  Annie  to  observe,  it  was  as  big  as 
the  hat  shops  and  as  ugly  as  the  shoe 
shops. 

The  structure  trembled  with  the  opera- 
tion of  its  industry,  and  as  they  mounted 
the  wooden  steps  to  the  open  outside  door, 
an  inner  door  swung  ajar  for  a moment, 
and  let  out  a roar  mingled  of  the  hum  and 
whirl  and  clash  of  machinery  and  frag- 
ments of  voice,  borne  to  them  on  a whiff  of 
warm,  greasy  air.  “Of  course  it  doesn’t 
smell  very  nice,”  said  Lyra. 

She  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  office, 
and  finding  its  first  apartment  empty,  led 
the  way  with  Annie  to  the  inner  room, 
where  her  husband  sat  writing  at  a table. 

“George,  I want  to  introduce  you  to 
Miss  Kilburn.” 

“Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes,”  said  her  husband, 
scrambling  to  his  feet,  and  coming  round 
to  greet  Annie.  He  was  a small  man, 
very  bald,  with  a serious  and  wrinkled 
forehead,  and  rather  austere  brows;  but 
his  mouth  had  a furtive  curl  at  one  cor- 
ner, which,  with  the  habit  he  had  of  touch- 
ing it  there  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
made  Annie  think  of  a cat  that  had  been 
at  the  cream.  “ I’ve  been  hoping  to  call 
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with  Mrs. Wilmington  to  pay  my  respects ; 
but  I’ve  been  away  a great  deal  this  sea- 
son, and — and — We’re  all  very  happy  to 
have  you  home  again,  Miss  Kilburn.  I’ve 
often  heard  my  wife  speak  of  your  old 
days  together  at  Hatboro’.” 

They  fenced  with  some  polite  feints  of 
interest  in  each  other,  the  old  man  stand- 
ing beside  his  writing-table,  and  staying 
himself  with  a shaking  hand* upon  it. 

Lyra  interrupted  them.  “Well,  I think 
now  that  Annie  is  here,  we’d  better  not  let 
her  get  away  without  showing  her  the 
Works.” 

“ Oh — oh — decidedly ! I’ll  go  with  you, 
with  great  pleasure.  Ah!”  He  bustled 
about,  putting  the  things  together  on  his 
table,  and  then  reaching  for  the  Panama 
hat  on  a hook  behind  it.  There  was 
something  pathetic  in  his  eagerness  to  do 
what  Lyra  bade  him,  and  Annie  fancied 
in  him  the  uneasy  consciousness  which 
an  elderly  husband  might  feel  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  met  him  for  the  first 
time  with  his  young  wife.  At  the  outer 
office  door  they  encountered  Jack  Wil- 
mington. 

“I’ll  show  them  through,”  he  said  to 
his  uncle;  and  the  old  man  assented  with, 
“Well,  perhaps  you’d  better,  Jack,”  and 
went  back  to  his  room. 

The  Wilmington  Stocking-Mills  spun 
their  own  threads,  and  the  first  room  was 
like  what  Annie  had  seen  before  in  cot- 
ton factories,  with  a faint  smell  of  oil 
from  the  machinery,  and  a fine  snow  of 
fluff  in  the  air,  and  catching  to  the  white- 
washed walls  and  the  foul  window  sash- 
es. The  tireless  machines  marched  back 
and  forth  across  the  floor,  and  the  men 
who  watched  them  with  suicidal  inten- 
sity ran  after  them  barefooted  when  they 
made  off  with  a broken  thread,  spliced  it, 
and  then  escaped  from  them  to  their  sta- 
tions again.  In  other  rooms,  where  there 
was  a stunning  whir  of  spindles,  girls 
and  women  were  at  work;  they  looked 
after  Lyra  and  her  nephew  from  under 
cotton-frowsed  bangs;  they  all  seemed  to 
know  her,  and  returned  her  easy,  kindly 
greetings  with  an  effect  of  liking.  From 
time  to  time,  at  Lyra’s  bidding,  the  young 
fellow  explained  to  Annie  some  curious 
feature  of  the  processes;  in  the  room 
where  the  stockings  were  knitted  she  tried 
to  understand  the  machinery  that  wrought 
and  seemed  to  live  before  her  eyes.  But 
her  mind  wandered  to  the  men  and  women 
who  were  operating  it,  and  who  seemed  no 


more  a voluntary  part  of  it  than  all  the 
rest,  except  wThen  Jack  Wilmington  curt- 
ly ordered  them  to  do  this  or  that  in  illus- 
tration of  some  point  he  was  explaining. 
She  wearied  herself,  as  people  do  in  such 
places,  in  expressing  her  wronder  at  the 
ingenuity  of  the  machinery;  it  was  a re- 
lief to  get  away  from  it  all  into  the  room, 
cool  and  quiet,  where  half  a dozen  neat  girls 
were  counting  and  stamping  the  stockings 
with  different  numbers.  “Here’s  where 
I used  to  work,”  said  Lyra,  “and  here’s 
where  I first  met  Mr.  Wilmington.  The 
place  is  full  of  romantic  associations. 
The  stockings  are  all  one  size , Annie; 
but  people  like  to  wear  different  numbers, 
and  so  we  try  to  gratify  them.  Which 
number  do  you  wear  ? Or  don’t  you  wear 
the  Wilmington  machine-knit  ? I don’t. 
Well,  they’re  not  dreams  exactly,  Annie, 
when  all’s  said  and  done  for  them.” 

When  they  left  the  mill  she  asked  An- 
nie to  come  home  to  tea  with  her,  saying, 
as  if  from  a perception  of  her  dislike  for 
the  young  fellow,  that  Jack  was  going  to 
Boston. 

They  had  a long  evening  together,  after 
Mr.  Wilmington  took  himself  off  after  tea 
to  his  study,  as  he  called  it,  and  remained 
shut  in  there.  Anuie  was  uneasily  aware 
of  him  from  time  to  time,  but  Lyra  had 
apparently  no  more  disturbance  from  his 
absence  than  from  his  presence,  which  she 
had  managed  witli  a frank  acceptance  of 
everything  it  suggested.  She  talked  freely 
of  her  marriage,  not  as  if  it  were  like 
any  other,  but  for  what  it  was.  She 
showed  Annie  over  the  house,  and  she 
ended  with  a display  of  the  rich  dresses 
which  he  was  always  buying  her,  and 
which  she  never  wore,  because  she  never 
went  any  where. 

Annie  said  she  thought  she  would  at 
least  like  to  go  to  the  sea  side  somewhere 
during  the  summer,  but  “ No,”  Lyra  said; 
“it  would  be  too  much  trouble,  and  you 
know,  Annie,  I always  did  hate  trouble . 
I don’t  want  the  care  of  a cottage,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  be  poked  into  a hotel,  so  I 
stay  in  Hatboro’.”  She  said  that  she 
had  always  been  a village  girl,  and  did 
not  miss  the  interests  of  a larger  life,  as 
she  caught  glimpses  of  them  in  South 
Hatboro’,  or  want  the  bother  of  them. 
She  said  she  studied  music  a little,  and 
confessed  that  she  read  a good  deal,  novels 
mostly,  though  the  library  was  handsome- 
ly equipped  with  well-bound  general  liter- 
ature. 
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At  moments  it  all  seemed  no  harm;  at 
others,  the  luxury  in  which  this  life  was 
so  contentedly  sunk  oppressed  Annie  like 
a thick,  close  air.  Yet  she  knew  that 
Lyra  was  kind  to  many  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple about  her,  and  did  a great  deal  of 
good,  as  the  phrase  is,  with  the  superflu- 
ity which  it  involved  no  self-denial  to 
give  from.  But  Mr.  Peck  had  given  her 
a point  of  view,  and  though  she  believed 
she  did  not  agree  with  him,  she  could  not 
escape  from  it. 

Lyra  told  her  much  about  people  in 
Hatboro',  and  characterized  them  all  so 
humorously,  and  she  seemed  so  good-na- 
tured, in  her  ridicule  which  spared  nobody. 

She  shrieked  with  laughter  about  Mr. 
Brandreth  when  Annie  told  her  of  his 
mother’s  doubt  whether  his  love-making 
with  Miss  North  wick  ought  to  be  tacit  or 
explicit  in  the  kissing  and  embracing  be- 
tween Romeo  and  Juliet. 

“Don’t  you  think,  Annie,  we’d  better 
refer  him  to  Mr.  Peck  ? I should  like  to 
hear  Mr.  Brandreth  and  Mr.  Peck  discuss- 
ing it.  I must  tell  Jack  about  it.  I might 
get  him  to  ask  Sue  North  wick,  and  get  her 
ideas.” 


‘ 4 Has  Mr.  Wilmington  known  theNorth- 
wicks  long?”  Annie  asked. 

“ He  used  to  go  to  their  Boston  house 
when  he  was  at  Harvard.” 

“Oh,  then,”  said  Annie,  “perhaps  he 
accounts  for  her  playing  Juliet;  though, 
as  Tybalt,  I don’t  see  exactly  how  he — ” 

“Oh,  it’s  at  the  rehearsals,  you  know, 
that  the  fun  is,  and  then  it  don’t  matter 
what  part  you  have.” 

Annie  lay  awake  a long  time  that  night. 

She  heard  Lyra’s  laugh,  and  her  words 
repeated  themselves  full  of  mocking  and 
insinuation.  She  was  sure  that  she 
ought  not  to  like  Lyra  if  she  did  not 
approve  of  her,  and  that  she  ought  not 
to  have  gone  home  to  tea  with  her  and 
spent  the  evening  with  her  unless  she 
fully  respected  her.  But  she  had  to  own 
to  herself  that  she  did  like  her,  and  enjoy- 
ed hearing  her  soft  drawl.  She  tried  to 
think  how  Jack  Wilmington’s  having 
gone  to  Boston  for  the  evening  made  it 
somehow  less  censurable  for  her  to  spend 
it  with  Lyra,  even  if  she  did  not  approve 
of  her.  As  she  drowrsed,  this  became  per- 
fectly clear. 

[to  be  continued.] 


AUBADE. 

BY  ANNIE  CHAMBERS-KETCHUM. 

Awake,  m’amie! 

The  dawn  is  up,  and  like  a red  flower  blows; 

The  gray-beard  sea 

Smooths  all  his  wrinkles  out,  and  laughs  and  glows. 
Bloom,  then,  for  these  and  me, 

Sweet  rose. 

Awake,  m’amie! 

Arise,  m’amie! 

The  field  flowers  smile  on  all  their  butterflies; 

The  humblebee, 

A wandering  minstrel,  sings;  the  cricket  cries. 

Smile,  theu,  on  these  and  me, 

Dear  eyes. 

Arise,  m’amie! 

Make  haste,  m’amie! 

The  rude  day  comes,  full  gallop.  Let  us  taste 
With  flower  and  bee 

The  joy  of  youth  and  morning.  Oh,  make  haste! 
No  time  have  these  or  we 
To  waste. 

Make  haste,  m’amie! 
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BO  Jruow  the  Oh&teaugay  Woo&sw 

those  yn&t  , troths  af  .smubre  bkm.lock- 
sfretcbhtg  iuv  feagu«*  over  the  ^lirtu) 
hack  hithi iit'ud  vAleskJibd  yet  within, so  few 
Loor*'  travel.  from  New  York,  that  centre 
of  &JI  that  m fartUa^t  from  silent  or  prime- 
val or  innocent  v 

It  w.ts  ii  bright  Septetti  be r m on i mg,  norl 

woods  and  sky Wiul  air;Mid  the  trcacher- 
ous  brook  tumbling;  down  Uus  hilMde 
U*oa?*d  >ho  s:iw-mUl  at  the  foot,  wore  uli  ai 
then*  feastest-aml  mofit  charming  ■;  fib  was 
the bf  the  young'  vviio,  mount- 
ed upon  a . -fiery  little  C'U ban  horse,  eon- 
t rolled  hint  easily  with  one  hand  as  she 
]MU*>ed  just  iu  the  edge  of  the  woods  on 
the  brow  id  rlie  hill,  and  contemplated 
t hd  s*sene.  bblow  with  eager,  sensuous  de- 
tiglvlh  . 

A imnasbrnu  creature  she:  was?;  this 
rbuu g harrhdidmrs  with  the 

scene  in  her  inign m f-itaTrty,  f real  mess, 

and  easier  a ppm; rathm  f tali  and  lissome, 

hut  with  premia  of  hu  imperial  prcsemuf 
in  later  I » fe.;  with  ii  siUupsriioorii  dusky 
»ivtu.  a rare  rich  crimson  timing  the 
bit ee  1: s a 1 1 d • burning  w t the  1 i ps,  st ml g 1 • t 
dar  k brows,  heavy  enough  to  make  their 
t row  n sign! ncaht.*  ami  great,  eye£  just  as 
bright  and  just  Us  hriiwu  as  the  brook 
when  It  flashes  tet  fwm  among-  ihe  hem- 
lock roofs  into  the  mmGnue;  a head  mod- 
,.ejfed  •aftar  d*e  Greek,  <vuh  masses  af  wavy 
hair  dr*  w n back- ; j[^ri  In  w fore  head, 
keivirjg  f.iiD  luty  e^ui^ivxpo^eth  ami  knotted 
tit  the  nape  of  the  rieefc  in  ix  great  soft 
enii.  :<Ui  which  the  .riding tlpit,  with  its 
fibifcffei,; tap $gbr ‘a  breast  4»d  wing,  sat  11  ke 

H^ijt  h tnile  down  the  steep  white  road, 
Mary  Murgatroyd  clucked  her  horse  at 
the  edge  of  the  platform  of  a sa  w-mil  I . 
The  whole  interior  was  visible  through  the 
grout  double  vlo«>t^,  ujakfug  all  one  eiid  of 
(hi-  building-;  several  men  were  at  work, 
mid  o $erl ooki ng  1 1 1 e m a powerful  .TOifng 
felhxwi  hfs  loose  red  bldu,se  and  .hiu*2  tfeur- 

kers.  Xipheid  hy  a broad  feaUmnl^Vsii^jr- 
vug  m |<*n’fnetion  such  a figure da  luagoek 
t<*reeX'<,. mountains.  and  plenty  -of-  jdiy-stoal 
exercise  jdmn?  ear*  develop;  Ho  looked 
round  ai  sound  at  the  jKiny's  feet,  4ud 
came  slowly  forward  to  greet  his  eym 
ployvrs  daughter*  for  all  those  hdjW  and 
vales  and  fi»rests,  the  brook 


I^elhugexl  to  Bteplieij  M \ir gutpoy d f vrfidv 
panly  f vam  A Jove  of  xouurc,  oddly  sm- 
viv'ing  thirty  .yeans  m \V;dh Street,  part- 
ly as  kilowatig  that  tluy  letter  s eye  .fe 
for:i;khy-/M§i:pt>^;;  land  bud  t a 
sort  of  sylvan  fekfge  fern  in  the  Oliateau-. 

guy, Whither  lie  was  fond  of  resorting  for 
a few  u tirno,  and  whither  Mary 

in  these  hvtcr  yearn  had  gmwn  fornl  of 
accompanying  him.  And  Leon  Ledue. 
w'iio  ytm  Canadiau'  by  riume.  Saxo/i  by 
ritUuK’  and  looks;  in  the  masters  abschee 
ha d charge  of  everything,  and  managed 
better  than  the  master  could  for  himself 
When  nobody  else,  occupied  tfefL sylvan 
lodge,  Led uc  maile  it  his  homo,  and  if  Mr* 
Murgatroyd  came  tap  alone.  tJnx  jUyo  kqat 
liousti  together  with  uiutual  satisfaction, 
the  younger  ■m/tn  generally  giving  the 
older  some  new  hit  of  intelligence  mit  of 
tho  ^‘ieTilihe  or  pal i 1 1 eal  W’ n lies  of  the  day, 

' or/  coitHfum'Uhg-  oh  fhfr  lufe^t  travels  or 
ni^n^i  tvijife h o f philosophy,  witli  a care- 
le^s  &w*tt  showing  wide  reading  mid  a pro- 
digious  memory..  But  when  Mary  wme. 
giMiera.) Jy  bruigiugom?  or  two  c'ocnpai.ih m - 
of  her  own  world  with  her,  Le<>ij  Ledue 
retired  to  one  of  tiie  log  cabins  built  for 
tlfe  mill -hhinls,  wood  •c‘hoppoi*s,  iog-driv- 
■ and  otter  einplpyes  of  the  vast  es- 
tate, wi  a robe  dplightel  and.  wjth  ni\  pe»>- 
fenee  f>r 

[iiirge-ab  uudiftiitei^  non  Id  gtahear  hitnV  . 

:v  Cfnti^'tlii^rh^Ug,  Mr  Tjcduc,  I ‘rHii  go* 
hig  to  rest  iu  flux  shade  a ItUlc  whila  I 
hrrve  flddyn  Ivmtr  vvay ; f ' id  Mttry.  gi.y- 
iug^  ih&  wdh^ X^nnV^lib  it  Jirmly; 

so  that  tlie  nder>  feet  \v»:>r<v  w it  hip  m\ 
inch  of  the  pfetfomi,  and  did  tio|.  olfer  -any 
further  help  in  difemoli i »ti « g,  or  Wen  look 
to  see  hc>^v  gracef  hUy  it.  'was. 

* Vou  may  let  one  of  tl*e  nu  n loosen 
MorOs  girth  if,  if  you  please,  Ahd-.twk^'Oht 
the  bit,  mV^jieus  itlm-dp 

WiUiOdi;  i^ply  the  *>rer$eee  j^rf^rraed-:- ' 
•tin:  BiiL-gesletl  duty  housed L Mi v.n  Murga 
troyd  crossing  the  fduUonn  and  h^okiu’u 
dtwn  Hi  (he  brook  ife{fhlog  at  Ihy  foot  of 
the-  fthdep.fepiJik;  Moro  fi&mftMaidy ’cKtafe 
:h6&m.  hem  ta  tel,  glhi» gfid  i n to  the' 
on glanced  ai  the  uueousrhuis  maulem 
. ter >hajiely  hack  tnyiibd  M'puire  kjhui  hho. 

atid  r»d)iekiiitly  3p|ir»w  htG  Imr. 

“ Will  voir  go  brio  fte  olflce  and  fiti 
down,  Mi.ss  f1- 
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“Nobody  lias  such  original  ideas  as 
you,  Mr.  Leduc.  To  fancy  my  desiring 
on  this  heavenly  morning  to  shut  myself 
up  in  that  horrible,  stuffy  little  office,  to 
amuse  myself  with  contemplating  the 
inky  desk  and  red-backed  ledger  and  cash- 
book! No;  I intend  getting  down  this 
bank  and  gathering  those  harebells  at  the 
bottom,  or  are  they  gentians?” 

“ Gentians,  I believe.  I shall  be  happy 
to  gather  them  for  you  myself,  if  you  will 
allow  me.  The  bank  is  very  steep  and  slip- 
pery, and  the  pool  just  here  very  deep.” 

The  offer  was  courteous,  the  manner 
just  what  befitted  a young  man  in  woollen 
shirt  and  trousers,  hard  hands  and  sun- 
burned neck,  speaking  to  his  employers 
daughter.  Why  then  did  the  girl’s  smile 
grow  so  cruelly  proud  as  she  replied: 

“By  no  means,  Mr.  Leduc.  I could 
not  think  of  taking  you  from  your  du- 
ties. Pray  don’t  let  me  interrupt  you  any 
longer.” 

A swarthy  flush  rose  under  the  sunburn 
of  the  overseer's  face,  and  with  a silent 
bow  he  turned  away1,  walked  as  far  as  the 
first  sharp-toothed  saw  gnawing  its  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  great  hemlock  bole, 
stood  there  a moment,  then  turned  and 
strode  back.  Mary  was  half-way  down 
the  bank,  clinging  to  a shrub  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  reaching  tow- 
ard the  gentians. 

“My  time  belongs  to  Mr.  Murgatroyd, 
as  you  suggest,  Miss  Murgatroyd,”  said  a 
calm  voice  above  her,  “ but  I think  it  will 
be  as  faithfully  spent  in  keeping  you  out 
of  danger  as  in  watching  the  saws.  Please 
give  me  your  hand  and  let  me  help  you 
up  the  bank,  and  then  I will  get  the  flow- 
ers.” 

“By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,”  and  as 
they  were  falling  one  of  them  may  have 
looked  very  like  the  face  Mary  Murgatroyd 
turned  up  toward  the  man  kneeling  on 
the  edge  of  the  bank  and  reaching  down 
his  hand  to  her,  so  proud,  cruel,  and  re- 
pellent. 

“Really,  Mr.  Leduc,  I think  you  had 
better  keep  to  the  work  papa  set  you  at. 
He  never  likes  people  disregarding  his 
orders.” 

“ And  you  cannot  imagine  a law  high- 
er than  Mr.  Murgatroyd’s  orders  or  Miss 
Murgatroyd’s  pleasure!’’  said  the  young 
man,  his  face  turning  lividly  pale,  then 
flushing  as  if  it  had  received  a blow.  A 
bitter  little  laugh  replied,  and  springing 
to  his  feet,  he  moved  away,  but  had  not 


gone  a dozen  paces  before  a scream,  a 
rustle,  a splash,  told  their  story,  and  kick- 
ing off  his  shoes  and  flinging  down  his 
hat,  Leduc  sprang  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
marked  the  spot  where  the  white  gleam 
of  a sinking  face  shone  up  through  the 
swirling  waters  of  the  pool,  and  leaped  in. 
Already  the  swift  current  was  grappling 
with  her ; already  the  heavy  riding- 
clothes  were  dragging  her  down  like 
anchors,  when  his  arms  wound  around 
her  waist,  and  her  swooning  ears  caught 
the  strange  words,  “Oh,  my  darling,  my 
life!  you  shall  not  die!” 

After  that  nothing  until  the  maiden 
recovered  consciousness,  lying  upon  the 
couch  in  the  despised  office,  with  two 
tawny,  hard-handed,  kindly  women  about 
her. 

“What  is  it?”  stammered  she,  feebly; 
and  one  replied : 

“Why,  miss,  you  fell  in  the  pool,  and 
Leduc  he  see  you,  and  got  you  out,  and 
sent  on  one  of  the  hands  hot- foot  to  the 
shanty  for  us,  and  we’ve  been  better’n 
half  an  hour  bringing  you  to.  I tell  you, 
miss,  ’twas  a narrow  ’scape.” 

“ Leduc  saved  me  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Lucky  he  was  round, 
for  the  current  sucks  awful  strong  in 
that  pool,  and  if  you  hadn’t  been  got  out 
when  you  was,  you’d  ’a  been  over  the 
dam,  and  the  dear  knows  where  by  this 
time.” 

“Where  is  he  ?” 

“He  set  off  for  your  pa  and  a carriage 
as  soon  as  you  began  to  come  to.  Took 
your  pony,  he  did,  and  I guess  he'll  be 
back  ’fore  long  now.  Hark!  Seems  as 
if  I heard  wheels,  and  that’s  your  pa's 
voice  sure-ly.” 

Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Murgatroyd,  whom  Le- 
duc had  met  a short  distance  from  his 
house.  But  having  seen  the  father  enter 
the  room  where  his  daughter  lay,  Leduc 
turned  away,  and  brief! y saying  to  one  of 
the  men  that  he  must  go  home  and  change 
his  clothes,  left  the  mill,  not  to  return 
until  its  visitors  had  departed. 

The  principal  architectural  pretence  of 
the  sylvan  lodge  was  a great  square  ve- 
randa, the  ends  closed  in  by  vine-covered 
trellises,  and  furnished  with  a sofa-table, 
chairs,  and  couches  of  rattan.  Here  on 
the  evening  of  her  accident  Mary  lay, 
beautiful  in  her  pallor  and  her  languor, 
the  former  enhanced  by  the  vivid  scar- 
let of  the  Indian  shawl  draped  about 
her.  Her  father  had  driven  to  the  sta- 
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tion,  some  eight  miles  distant,  to  meet  a 
party  of  friends  proposing  to  spend  some 
days  at  the  lodge,  and  she  was  quite  alone 
when  up  the  path  strode  Leon  Leduc’s 
stalwart  figure,  an  odd  look  of  indecision, 
almost  of  defiance,  upon  his  face.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a little  basket  covered 
with  paper,  and  seeing  Miss  Murgatroyd 
upon  the  veranda,  came  straight  toward 
her.  A bright  wave  of  color,  perhaps  a 
reflection  from  the  Indian  shawl,  swept 
over  the  girl’s  dainty  pallor,  and  half  ris- 
ing, she  said,  “ Oh,  Leon,  I am  so  glad  to 
see  you  and  thank  you !” 

“It  was  my  duty,  my  hired  service.” 

“Leon!  how  can  you  be  so  unkind  as 
to  recall  my  insults!  I am  so  sorry  for 
them.” 

His  face  softened  at  once,  and  smiling 
he  said : “ Do  not  remember  anything  but 
that  I am  glad  to  have  served  you,  and 
that  the  bank  is  unsafe.  At  any  rate, 
there  will  be  no  temptation  for  you  there 
now,  for  I dug  up  the  gentians.” 

“Mr.  Leduc!  to  destroy  the  poor  inno- 
cent flowers,  as  if  it  was  their  fault!” 

“No,  indeed,  I could  not  have  done 
such  a thing.  I went  down  to  gather 
them  for  you,  and  then  it  seemed  too  bad 
to  break  them  off,  and  I thought  you 
might  like  to  have  them  growing  near 
you,  so  I took  up  the  sod  very  carefully, 
and  here  they  are.” 

“How  lovely!  how  good  of  you!” 
And  Mary,  craning  her  neck  forward, 
peeped  into  the  basket,  all  crowded  full 
of  the  sweet  blue  eyes,  with  their  long 
fringes  of  eyelashes,  but  did  not  offer 
to  take  it  into  her  hands,  so  that  Leon, 
forced  to  remain  close  beside  her,  sank 
upon  a camp-stool,  the  basket  on  his 
knees,  and  stole  one  long,  ardent  look  at 
the  lovely  head  and  face  so  temptingly 
bent  toward  him. 

“The  darlings!”  murmured  the  girl, 
putting  out  one  long  shapely  hand  and 
softly  touching  the  flowers.  “ I do  so  hope 
they  will  live!  Where  shall  I have  them 
put?” 

“ Close  by  the  channel  that  goes  down 
from  the  well:  they  are  used  to  plenty  of 
water,  you  know,”  said  Leon,  who  evi- 
dently had  arranged  it  all.  “I  will  take 
a spade  and  set  them  there  now  if  you 
like,  and  you  had  better  have  them  shaded 
for  a day  or  two.  Then  in  the  winter  I 
will  throw  something  over  them,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  destroyed,  and  next  year 
they  will  welcome  you  to  the  woods.” 


“ How  thoughtful  you  are,  Leon !”  mur- 
mured Mary,  softly.  “Yes,  put  them 
out,  but  — wait  a little  first.  Papa  has 
gone  to  Downs  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pom- 
roy ; you  will  remember  her  as  Miss  Mel- 
ton two  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Melton  her 
brother.  They  are  coming  to  stay  two  or 
three  days  or  a week.  Are  you  sorry  ?” 

“Sorry,  Miss  Murgatroyd  ? Why  ?” 

“Because  they  will  take  all  my  time, 
and  I shall  not  come  to  the  mill  or  ride  to 
the  logging  camp  alone.” 

Leon  was  silent.  A strange  sweet  spell 
was  creeping  over  his  senses.  He  clinch- 
ed his  hand  until  the  nails  bit  into  the 
palm,  and  the  pain  steadied  him. 

“We  workmen  will  miss  your  visits, 
Miss  Murgatroyd,”  said  he,  coldly.  “ But 
of  course,  when  your  friends  are  with  you, 
we  cannot  expect  to  be  noticed.” 

“Why  do  you  talk  like  that,  Leon?” 
exclaimed  the  girl,  half  sorrowfully,  half 
indignantly,  all  wooingly.  “You  know 
very  well  no  man  in  all  the  world,  gen- 
tle or  simple,  has  half  the  right  to  my  at- 
tention that  he  has  who  saved  my  life. 
Leon,  I have  been  a very  supercilious, 
haughty,  disagreeable  girl,  and  especially 
toward  you ; but  I am  sorry  now— indeed  I 
am.  Leon,  I am  not  proud  any  more;  I 
never  will  be  proud  to  you  again.” 

The  words  came  in  a whisper  soft  as  a 
kiss,  and  the  slender  hand  stole  out  again, 
the  warm  soft  fingers  trembling  a little  as 
if  longing  to  be  grasped  by  other  fingers; 
but  Leon  Leduc's  strong  brown  hands 
only  grasped  the  handle  of  the  little  bas- 
ket until  it  crushed  beneath  his  fingers, 
and  his  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  his 
eyes  never  turning  toward  those  moist  be- 
seeching eyes  so  shyly  waiting  for  them. 

A whippoorwill  in  the  neighboring 
wood  uttered  his  melancholy  cry  once, 
twice,  thrice,  and  as  he  ceased  Leon  Leduc 
slowly  spoke:  “ I am  glad  for  you  if  you 
are  no  longer  proud,  for  pride  is  a terrible 
tyrant  to  the  nature  it  rules.  I am  not 
so  strong  as  you;  I cannot  give  up  my 
pride.” 

Then,  with  no  mockery  of  leave-taking, 
he  went  away,  and  presently  hearing  the 
clink  of  a spade  against  stone,  Mary  knew 
that  he  was  setting  out  the  gentians. 

“ I will  trample  them  under  my  feet  in 
the  morning,”  said  she,  in  a voice  strongly 
savoring  of  the  pride  she  had  abjured. 

Next  came  the  roll  of  wheels,  and  then 
gay,  brilliant,  overwhelming  Louisa  Pom- 
roy,  on  her  way  from  Newport  to  Sara- 
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toga,  and  her  rich  fool  of  a husband,  and 
Harry  Melton,  handsome,  high-bred, 
wealthy,  and  sworn  admirer  of  Miss 
Murgatroyd. 

They  were  to  stay  but  a few  days,  and 
these  days  must  be  filled  full  of  all  sylvan 
pastimes  and  delights;  so  horses  had  been 
provided  for  all,  and  the  very  first  morn- 
ing a gay  cavalcade  rode  into  the  woods 
to  visit  the  logging  camp  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest. 

44 1 haven't  warned  them  that  we  were 
coming,  and  you  will  see  the  genuine 
camp  life,  Mrs.  Pomroy,”  said  Mr.  Mur- 
gatroyd to  the  pretty  bride,  who  tinkled 
out  her  baby  laugh,  and  clasped  her  hands, 
exclaiming: 

“Oh,  how  perfectly  lovely!  And  we 
will  eat  some  of  their — what  Was  that 
word,  now?  — oh,  their  slapjacks,  and 
hominy,  and  pork,  and  things — won’t 
we,  Mary  ?” 

44  You  may  if  you  like,  Lulu;  it’s  not 
such  a novelty  to  me,”  replied  her  friend, 
a little  briefly,  for  she  was  listening  to  a 
very  tender  speech  from  Harry  Melton, 
and  wondering  where  Leon  Leduc’s  work 
had  taken  him  this  morning. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  it  had  taken  him 
to  the  logging  camp,  and  at  the  last  turn 
of  the  road  they  came  upon  him,  standing 
beside  a heap  of  bark,  aud  directing  its  re- 
cording after  the  fatal  blow  it  had  received 
from  a falling  tree. 

44 Fine-looking  fellow  that!”  remarked 
Mr.  Melton,  putting  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
and  staring  at  Leduc  just  as  he  would 
have  stared  at  a statue  in  a picture-gallery. 

4 4 Yes;  the  overseer,”  replied  Mary, 
quite  audibly.  44  A very  useful  person; 
papa  quite  trusts  him  with  his  affairs 
here  in  the  woods.” 

4 4 So  hard  to  find  anybody  worth  trust- 
ing nowadays;  dishonest  employes  quite 
the  rule,  you  know — an  awful  bore.”  And 
having  stared  sufficiently  at  the  phenom- 
enon thus  presented  to  him,  Mr.  Melton 
turned  his  glass  upon  the  giant  hemlocks, 
too  grand  to  be  supercilious,  that  looked 
good-naturedly  down  at  the  pigmy  star- 
ing up  at  them,  and  rustled  a welcome. 
Mrs.  Pomroy,  who  would  have  flirted  with 
the  old  serpent  just  as  surely  as  Eve  did, 
had  there  been  no  other  subject  at  hand, 
was  meantime  making  eyes  at  Mr.  Murga- 
troyd, and  going  into  pretty  raptures  and 
wonderments  over  everything  she  saw. 
Such  big  trees!  such  dark  foliage!  such 
sharp  axes!  such  smooth  stumps!  such 


fine-looking  men!  such  picturesque  red 
shirts ! such  a lovely  blue  sky  away,  way 
up  so  high ! And  oh ! what  was  that  ? 

44  A crow’s  nest,  ma’am,”  replied  one  of 
the  woodmen,  for  her  cavalier  had  stepped 
aside  to  speak  to  a knot  of  choppers  con- 
sulting over  the  best  direction  to  fell  a 
new  tree. 

44  A crow’s  nest?  Dear  me!  I wish  I 
could  have  it!  I will  give  anybody  a 
dollar  to  bring  it  to  me.”  And  the  child- 
ish beauty  clapped  her  hands  and  glanced 
gleefully  round  at  the  rough  admiring 
faces  of  the  men. 

“You  are  extravagant,  Lu,”  remarked 
Mary,  her  slow  haughty  tones  contrast- 
ing with  the  chattering  treble  of  the 
other.  “Any  of  the  men  would  go  if 
papa  bade  them.  Leduc,  can’t  you  get 
that  nest  for  the  lady  ?” 

“By  having  the  tree  cut  down,  Miss 
Murgatroyd,”  replied  the  overseer,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  hers  for  a moment,  then 
slowly  turning  them  away.  ‘‘These  men, 
you  will  remember,  are  hired  for  definite 
labor,  not  as  general  servants.  I will 
have  the  tree  felled  at  once  if  Mr.  Mur- 
gatroyd wishes.” 

“It  seems  to  me  your  model  overseer 
is  a little  insolent,  ” said  Melton,  half  aside ; 
and  she  replied : 

44  Children  and  servants  always  put  on 
airs  before  company.” 

Then  they  rode  on,  Mrs.  Pomroy  lin- 
gering to  cast  an  irresistible  glance  into 
the  eyes  of  the  handsome  overseer,  as  she 
said,  “Have  it  cut  down,  please,  and  I will 
keep  the  nest  to  remember  a brave  proud 
man  by.” 

“ I don’t  think  you  will  care  to  keep  it 
when  you  see  it,”  replied  Leon,  smiling 
briefly.  “It  is  very  big  and  very  dirty.” 

It  was  after  the  loggers’  dinner,  at  which 
the  guests  assisted  as  proposed,  and  just 
as  they  were  mounting  for  their  return 
home,  that  two  men  appeared,  bearing  be- 
tween them  from  the  forest  the  section  of 
a hemlock- tree,  with  a mass  of  sticks,  and 
hay,  leaves,  and  filth  built  in  and  among 
the  stumps  of  the  severed  branches.  The 
overseer,  handsome  and  smiling,  led  them 
forward,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Pomroy  as  she 
stood  with  her  brother  and  Miss  Murga- 
troyd • 

4 4 Th  ;s  is  the  crow’s  nest,  madam.  You 
see  it  is  hardly  a pretty  plaything  for  a 
lady.” 

44  How  curious!”  exclaimed  the  beauty. 
And  then  she  whispered  her  friend: 
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nounced  Murgatroyd,  breathlessly,  as  he 
cantered  back  from  a little  tour  of  inspec- 
tion down  a tangled  wood  road.  4 4 1 have 
just  seen  Leduc;  he  says  those  two  fel- 
lows are  in  this  swamp  somewhere,  and 
he  has  sent  round  the  men  and  hounds 
to  drive  them  out  on  this  side.  I’ll  post 
you  all  at  different  points,  and  it  ’ll 
be  hard  if  some  fellow  don’t  get  a shot. 
Mary,  you  and  Mrs.  Pomroy  stay  just 
here,  and  don’t  dismount.  Melton,  Pom- 
roy. come  with  me.” 

The  three  men  disappeared,  and  Mary 
fidgeted  in  her  saddle  awhile,  then  said: 
44  Lu,  I’m  not  going  to  sit  here  doing  no- 
thing. I will  ride  down  the  wood  road 
as  far  as  I can,  and  have  some  chance  of 
seeing  the  sport.”  So  restless  Moro  was 
released,  and  shot  down  the  crooked  path, 
his  rider  gayly  bending  to  his  glossy  neck 
to  escape  the  branches  that  lashed  her 
head  and  shoulders.  Presently  in  a little 
open  glade  the  road  ended,  and  slowly 
pacing  round  its  circle  the  maiden  saw 
through  the  matted  undergrowth  the 
gleam  of  running  water,  and  heard  the 
babble  of  a brook.  The  long  ride  had 
made  her  thirsty,  and  slipping  from  the 
saddle  she  hitched  the  reins  around  a 
birch  boll,  and  unhooking  the  little  silver 
cup  from  her  girdle,  parted  the  under- 
growth, and  made  her  way  through  it  for 
some  rods,  until  on  the  bank  of  the  little 
stream  she  stooped  and  dipped  her  cup, 
while  a voice  from  behind  a neighboring 
tree  gayly  said, 

44 Give  me  to  drink  too,  fair  Rebecca!” 

4 4 Mr.  Melton!  How  came  you  here!” 
exclaimed  the  girl,  severe  as  Diana  catch- 
ing sight  of  Acteon.  Acteon  laughed. 

“I  think  it  is  I who  should  ask.  I was 
stationed  here  to  wait  for  monsieur  le 
cerf,  who  is  likely  to  seek  the  water,  and 
to  come  down  that  little  path.  By  Jove !” 

He  seized  his  rifle  and  laid  it  to  his 
shoulder.  Mary  sprang  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  and  looked  where  he  aimed. 
There,  just  bursting  from  the  thicket,  and 
astounded  at  the  human  figures  so  sud- 
denly presented,  paused  the  stag  in  act  to 
leap,  motionless  for  one  moment  as  a 
statue,  head  up,  nostrils  distended,  eyes 
starting,  the  image  of  arrested  motion,  of 
passing  thought,  just  one  instant,  but  it 
was  the  instant  too  much,  for  in  that  mo- 
ment the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  rang 
out,  and  the  splendid  creature,  springing 
high  in  air,  stumbled  forward  and  fell,  his 
proud  head  in  the  dust. 


44  By  Jove,  I’ve  done  for  him !”  exclaim- 
ed Melton,  forgetting  the  presence  of 
Mary  in  the  lust  of  killing— perhaps  the 
strongest  passion  in  a strong  man’s  na- 
ture. Flinging  do wn  his  rifle  and  snatch- 
ing the  hunting  knife  from  his  belt,  he 
sprang  forward,  his  eyes  glittering,  his 
breath  panting.  The  girl  slowly  follow- 
ed, drawn  by  a horrible  fascination,  al- 
though already  she  would  have  given  her 
own  blood  to  save  the  life  of  that  murder- 
ed creature,  dying  yet  not  dead,  for,  as 
Melton  bent  over  him,  knife  in  hand,  the 
stag  sprang  to  his  feet,  desperate  in  that 
reckless  rage  which  makes  these  timid 
creatures  so  terrible  when  brought  to  bay; 
the  man  leaped  back,  but  it  only  gave 
room  for  the  fierce  thrust  of  the  stag’s 
horn,  which,  missing  its  aim,  slid  along 
the  ribs,  crushing  him  to  earth,  but  not 
wounding,  him.  Uttering  a wild  cry  of 
rage  and  pain,  the  creature,  plauting  his 
forefeet  upon  the  breast  of  his  enemy, 
was  just  in  act  of  repeating  the  thrust, 
when,  with  a loud  halloo,  another  man 
burst  from  the  thicket  and  dashed  across 
the  interval;  quick  as  thought  the  stag 
turned  and  darted  upon  the  new  oppo- 
nent, who,  unarmed  as  it  seemed,  met  the 
blow,  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of 
the  stag,  and  fell  with  him  to  the  earth, 
one  mad  struggling  heap  of  arms,  legs, 
heads,  glaring  eyeballs,  and  panting 
breath.  But  it  was  the  death-throe  of  the 
wounded  beast,  and  after  a few  moments 
he  lay  still. 

Melton  staggered  to  his  feet;  Leon  Le- 
duc lay  still,  his  eyes  dim,  liis  lips  white, 
blood  oozing  from  his  breast.  Mary,  rous- 
ing from  her  stunned  horror,  ran  toward 
him,  and  dropping  on  her  knees,  cried, 

44  You  are  hurt,  you  are  killed,  Leon !” 

The  white  lips  slowly  smiled,  more 
slowly  whispered,  44  Yes ; but  the  man  you 
love  is  safe.” 

44  The  man  I love!  I love  no  man  but 
you— you!  And  if  you  are  too  proud  to 
love  me  back,  I will  go  unmarried  to  my 
grave.  Do  you  hear  that,  both  of  you  ?” 

44  Do  you  say  it  knowing  what  you  say? 
Do  you  mean  it,  my  queen,  my  darling  ?” 

44  Yours,  only  yours,  my  master!” 

“Then  I will  live!” 

They  live  there  at  Ohateaugay  to-day, 
for  the  lodge  has  expanded  to  a substan- 
tial dwelling,  and  Leduc  is  a county  man. 
Sometimes  the  county  insists  upon  his  go- 
ing to  Albany  as  its  representative;  once 
the  State  sent  him  to  Washington,  and 
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often  Mr.  Murgatroyd  will  have  them  and 
the  children  down  in  New  York  for  some 
winter  mouths;  but  they  both  like  the 
Chateaugay  best,  and  live  there  on  their 
great  domain  just  the  natural,  healthy, 
honest  life  that  only  great  souls  know 
how  to  live,  cutting  their  notch  deep  into 


their  generation,  and  leaving  the  world  a 
better  world  than  they  found  it.  And 
the  pride  which  as  master  would  have 
wrecked  two  lives,  as  servant  makes  two 
lives  more  honorable,  more  assured,  and 
more  respected  than  they  would  have 
been  without  it. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

BY  CHARLE8  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

VI.— CINCINNATI  AND  LOUISVILLE. 


CINCINNATI  is  a city  that  has  a past. 

As  Daniel  Webster  said,  that  at  least 
is  secure.  Among  the  many  places  that 
have  been  and  are  the  Athens  of  America, 
this  was  perhaps  the  first.  As  long  ago 
as  the  first  visit  of  Charles  Dickens  to 
this  country  it  was  distinguished  as  a 
town  of  refinement  as  well  as  cultiva- 
tion ; and  the  novelist,  who  saw  little  to 
admire,  though  much  to  interest  him  in 
our  raw  country,  was  captivated  by  this 
little  village  on  the  Ohio.  It  was  already 
the  centre  of  an  independent  intellectual 
life,  and  produced  scholars,  artists,  writ- 
ers, who  subsequently  went  east  instead 
of  west.  According  to  tradition,  there 
seems  to  have  been  early  a tendency  to 
free  thought,  aud  a response  to  the  move- 
ment which,  for  lack  of  a better  name,  was 
known  in  Massachusetts  as  transcenden- 
talism. 

The  evolution  of  Cincinnati  seems  to 
have  been  a little  peculiar  in  American 
life.  It  is  a rich  city,  priding  itself  on 
the  solidity  of  its  individual  fortunes  and 
business,  and  the  freedom  of  its  real  prop- 
erty from  foreign  mortgages.  Usually 
in  our  development  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
comes  first,  and  then  all  other  things  are 
added  thereto,  as  we  read  the  promise. 
In  Cincinnati  there  seems  to  have  been 
a very  considerable  cultivation  first  in 
time,  and  we  have  the  spectacle  of  what 
wealth  will  do  in  the  way  of  the  sophis- 
tication aud  materialization  of  society. 
Ordinarily  we  have  the  process  of  an  un- 
cultivated community  gradually  working 
itself  out  into  a more  or  less  ornamented 
and  artistic  condition  as  it  gets  money. 
The  reverse  process  we  might  see  if  the 
philosophic  town  of  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, should  become  the  home  of  rich 
men  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
turing. I may  be  all  wrong  in  my  no- 


tion of  Cincinnati,  but  there  is  a sort  of 
tradition,  a remaining  flavor  of  old-time 
culture  before  the  town  became  commer- 
cially so  important  as  it  was  before  the  war. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  Cincinnati  as 
in  Ohio.  I cannot  find  their  similarity 
of  traits.  Indeed,  I think  that  generally 
in  the  State  there  is  a feeling  that  it  is 
an  alien  city;  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  State  do  not  flow  into  and  culmi- 
nate in  Cincinnati  as  its  metropolis.  It 
has  had  somehow  an  independent  life.  If 
you  look  on  a geologic  map  of  the  State, 
you  see  that  the  glacial  drift,  I believe  it 
is  called,  ’which  flowed  over  three-fourths 
of  the  State  and  took  out  its  wrinkles  did 
not  advance  into  the  southwest.  And 
Cincinnati  lies  in  the  portion  that  was 
not  smoothed  into  a kind  of  monotony. 
When  a settlement  was  made  here  it  was 
a good  landing-place  for  trade  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  was  probably  not  so 
much  thought  of  as  a distributing  and  re- 
ceiving point  for  the  interior  north  of  it. 
Indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  it  look- 
ed to  the  South  for  its  trade,  aud  natural- 
ly, even  when  the  line  of  war  was  drawn, 
a good  deal  of  its  sympathies  lay  in  the 
direction  of  its  trade.  It  had  become  a 
great  city,  and  grown  rich  both  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  but  in  the  decline  of 
steam-boating  and  in  the  era  of  railways 
there  were  physical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  adapting  itself  easily  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. It  was  not  easy  to  bring  the  rail- 
ways down  the  irregular  hills  and  to  find 
room  for  them  on  the  landing.  The  city 
itself  had  to  contend  with  great  natural 
obstacles  to  get  adequate  foothold,  and  its 
radiation  over,  around,  and  among  the 
hills  produced  some  novel  features  in 
business  and  in  social  life. 

What  Cincinnati  would  have  been,  with 
its  early  culture  and  its  increasing  wealth, 
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if  it  had  not  become  so  largely  German  in 
its  population,  we  can  only  conjecture. 
The  German  element  was  at  once  con- 
servative as  to  improvements  and  liberal- 
izing, as  the  phrase  is,  in  theology  and  in 
life.  Bituminous  coal  and  the  Germans 
combined  to  make  a novel  American  city. 
When  Dickens  saw  the  place  it  was  a 
compact,  smiling  little  city,  with  a few 
country  places  on  the  hills.  It  is  now  a 
scattered  city  of  country  places,  with  a lit- 
tle nucleus  of  beclouded  business  streets. 
The  traveller  does  not  go  there  to  see  the 
city,  but  to  visit  the  suburbs,  climbing 
into  them,  out  of  the  smoke  and  grime, 
by  steam  “inclines'’  and  grip  railways. 
The  city  is  indeed  difficult  to  see.  When 
you  are  in  it,  by  the  river,  you  can  see 
nothing;  when  you  are  outside  of  it  you 
are  in  any  one  of  half  a dozen  villages, 
in  regions  of  parks  and  elegant  resi- 
dences, altogether  charming  and  geo- 
graphically confusing;  and  if  from  some 
commanding  point  you  try  to  recover  the 
city  idea,  you  look  down  upon  black  roofs 
half  hid  in  black  smoke,  through  which 
the  fires  of  factories  gleam,  and  where  the 
colored  Ohio  rolls  majestically  along  un- 
der a dark  canopy.  Looked  at  in  one 
way,  the  real  Cincinnati  is  a German  city, 
and  you  can  only  study  its  true  character 
“Over  the  Rhine,”  and  see  it  successful- 
ly through  the  bottom  of  an  upturned 
beer  glass.  Looked  at  another  way,  it  is 
mainly  an  affair  of  elegant  suburbs,  beau- 
tifully wooded  hills,  pleas u re  - grounds, 
and  isolated  institutions  of  art  or  charity. 
I am  thankful  that  there  is  no  obligation 
on  me  to  depict  it. 

It  would  probably  be  described  as  a city 
of  art  rather  than  of  theology,  and  one  of 
rural  homes  rather  than  metropolitan  so- 
ciety. Perhaps  the  German  element  has 
had  something  to  do  in  giving  it  its  mu- 
sical character,  and  the  early  culture  may 
have  determined  its  set  more  toward  art 
than  religion.  As  the  cloud  of  smoke  be- 
came thicker  and  thicker  in  the  old  city, 
those  who  disliked  this  gloom  escaped  out 
unon  the  hills  in  various  directions. 
Many,  of  course,  still  cling  to  the  solid 
ancestral  houses  in  the  city,  but  the  coun- 
try movement  was  so  general  that  church- 
going became  an  affair  of  some  difficulty, 
and  I can  imagine  that  the  church-going 
habit  was  a little  broken  up  while  the 
new  neighborhoods  were  forming  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  winding  valleys,  and  be- 
fore the  new  churches  in  the  suburbs  were 


erected.  Congregations  were  scattered, 
and  society  itself  was  more  or  less  disin- 
tegrated. Each  suburb  is  fairly  accessi- 
ble from  the  centre  of  the  city,  either  by 
a winding  valley  or  by  a bold  climb  up  a 
precipice,  but,  owing  to  the  configuration 
of  the  ground,  it  is  difficult  to  get  from 
one  suburb  to  another  without  returning 
to  the  centre  and  taking  a fresh  start. 
This  geographical  liinderance  must  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  social  life,  and  tend 
to  isolation  of  families,  or  to  merely  neigh- 
borhood association. 

Although  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  good  roads,  nature  and  art 
have  combined  to  make  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  wonderfully  beautiful.  The  surface 
is  most  picturesquely  broken,  the  forests 
are  fine,  from  this  point  and  that  there 
are  views  pleasing,  poetic,  distant,  perfect- 
ly satisfying  in  form  and  variety,  and  in 
advantageous  situations  taste  has  guided 
wealth  in  the  construction  of  stately 
houses,  having  ample  space  in  the  midst 
of  manorial  parks.  You  are  not  out  of 
sight  of  these  fine  places  in  any  of  the 
suburbs,  and  there  are  besides,  in  every  di- 
rection, miles  of  streets  of  pleasing  homes. 
I scarcely  know  whether  to  prefer  Clifton, 
with  its  wide  sweeping  avenues  rounding 
the  hills,  or  the  perhaps  more  command- 
ing heights  of  Walnut,  nearer  the  river, 
and  overlooking  Kentucky.  On  the  East 
Walnut  Hills  is  a private  house  worth 
going  far  to  see  for  its  color.  It  is  built 
of  broken  limestone,  the  chance  find  of  a 
quarry,  making  the  richest  walls  I have 
anywhere  seen,  comparable  to  nothing 
else  than  the  exquisite  colors  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Yellowstone  Falls, as  I recall  them 
in  Mr.  Moran's  original  studies. 

If  the  city  itself  could  substitute  gas 
fuel  for  its  smutty  coal,  I fancy  that,  with 
its  many  solid  homes  and  stately  build- 
ings, backed  by  the  picturesque  hills,  it 
would  be  a city  at  once  curious  and  at- 
tractive to  the  view.  The  visitor  who  as- 
cends from  the  river  as  far  as  Fourth 
Street  is  surprised  to  find  room  for  fair 
avenues,  and  many  streets  and  buildings 
of  mark.  The  Probasco  fountain  in  an- 
other atmosphere  would  be  a thing  of 
beauty,  for  one  may  go  far  to  find  so 
many  groups  in  bronze  so  good.  The 
Post-office  building  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Mullet-headed  era  of  our  national 
architecture— so  good  generally  that  one 
winders  that  the  architect  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  mono- 
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lith  columns  by  cutting  them  to  resemble 
superimposed  blocks.  A very  remarkable 
building  also  is  the  new  Chamber  of 
Commerce  structure,  from  Richardson’s 
design,  massive,  mediaeval,  challenging 
attention,  and  compelling  criticism  to  give 
way  to  genuine,  admiration.  There  are 
other  buildings,  public  and  private,  that 
indicate  a city  of  solid  growth;  and  the 
activity  of  its  strong  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  a guarantee  that  its  growth  will 
be  maintained  with  the  enterprise  com- 
mon to  American  cities.  The  effort  is  to 
make  manufacturing  take  the  place  in 
certain  lines  of  business  that,  as  in  the 
item  of  pork-packing,  has  been  diverted 
by  various  causes.  Money  and  effort 
have  been  freely  given  to  regain  the  South- 
ern trade  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  I 
am  forced  to  believe  that  the  success  in 
this  respect  would  have  been  greater  if 
some  of  the  city  newspapers  had  not 
thought  it  all-important  to  manufacture 
political  capital  by  keeping  alive  old  an- 
tagonisms and  prejudices.  Whatever  peo- 
ple may  say.  sentiment  does  play  a consid- 
erable part  in  business,  and  it  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  that  prominent 
merchants  in  at  least  one  Southern  city 
have  refused  trade  contracts  that  would 
have  been  advantageous  to  Cincinnati,  on 
account  of  this  exhibition  of  partisan 
spirit,  as  if  the  war  were  not  over.  No- 
thing would  be  more  contemptible  than 
to  see  a community  selling  its  principles 
for  trade,  but  it  is  true  that  men  will  trade, 
other  things  being  equal,  where  they  are 
met  with  friendly  cordiality  and  tolera- 
tion, and  where  there  is  a spirit  of  help- 
fulness instead  of  suspicion.  Profession- 
al politicians,  North  and  South,  may  be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  their  satisfaction 
that  they  should  have  a chance  to  make 
a living,  but  they  ask  too  much  when  this 
shall  be  at  the  expense  of  free-flowing 
trade,  which  is  in  itself  the  best  solvent  of 
any  remaining  alienation,  and  the  surest 
disintegrator  of  the  objectionable  political 
solidity,  and  to  the  hinderance  of  that  en- 
tire social  and  business  good  feeling  which 
is  of  all  things  desirable  and  necessary  in 
a restored  and  compacted  Union.  And  it 
is  as  bad  political  as  it  is  bad  economic 
policy.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  politicians 
of  Kentucky  are  grateful  to  one  or  two 
Republican  journals  for  aid  in  keeping 
their  State  “ solid.9’  It  is  a pity  that  the 
situation  has  its  serious  as  well  as  its  ri- 
diculous aspect. 


Cincinnati  in  many  respects  is  more  an 
Eastern  than  a Western  town ; it  is  devel- 
oping its  own  life,  and  so  far  as  I could 
see,  without  much  infusion  of  young  for- 
tune-hunting blood  from  the  East.  It  has 
attained  its  population  of  about  275.000  by 
a slower  growth  than  some  other  Western 
cities,  and  I notice  in  its  statistical  reports 
a pause  rather  than  excitement  since  1878- 
79-80.  The  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  has  kept  about  the  same 
for  nearly  ten  years  (1886,  real  estate  about 
$129,000,000,  personal  about  $42,000,000), 
with  a falling  off  in  the  personalty,  and 
a noticeable  decrease  in  the  revenue  from 
taxation.  At  the  same  time  manufactur- 
ing has  increased  considerably.  In  1880 
there  was  a capital  of  $60,523,350,  employ- 
ing 74,798  laborers,  with  a product  of 
$148,957,280.  In  1886  the  capital  was 
$76,248,200,  laborers  93,103,  product  $190,- 
722,153.  The  business  at  the  Post-office 
was  a little  less  in  1886  than  in  1883.  In 
the  seven  years  ending  with  1886  there 
was  a considerable  increase  in  banking 
capital,  which  reached  in  the  city  proper 
over  ten  millions,  and  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  clearings  from  1881  to  1886. 

It  would  teach  us  nothing  to  follow  in 
detail  the  fluctuations  of  the  various  busi- 
nesses in  Cincinnati,  either  in  apprecia- 
tion or  decline,  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
it  has  more  than  held  its  own  in  one  of 
the  great  staples— leaf  tobacco— and  still 
maintains  a leading  position.  Yet  I must 
refer  to  one  of  the  industries  for  the  sake 
of  an  important  experiment  made  in  con- 
nection with  it.  This  is  the  experiment 
of  profit-sharing  at  Ivorydale,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Gamble, 
now,  I believe,  the  largest  soap  factory  in 
the  world.  The  soap  and  candle  indus- 
try has  always  been  a large  one  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  it  has  increased  about  seven- 
ty-five per  cent,  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  proprietors  at  Ivorydale  disclaim  any 
intention  of  philanthropy  in  their  new 
scheme  — that  is,  the  philanthropy  that 
means  giving  something  for  nothing,  as 
a charity:  it  is  strictly  a business  opera- 
tion. It  is  an  experiment  that  I need  not 
say  will  be  watched  with  a good  deal  of 
interest  as  a means  of  lessening  the  fric- 
tion between  the  interests  of  capital  and 
labor.  The  plan  is  this:  Three  trustees 
are  named  who  are  to  declare  the  net 
profits  of  the  concern  every  six  months; 
for  this  purpose  they  are  to  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  books  and  papers  at  all  times, 
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and  they  are  to  permit  the  employes  to 
designate  a book-keeper  to  make  an  ex- 
amination for  them  also.  In  determin- 
ing the  net  profits,  interest  on  all  capital 
invested  is  calculated  as  an  expense  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  and  a reasonable 
salary  is  allowed  to  each  member  of  the 
firm  who  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  busi- 
ness. In  order  to  share  in  the  profits  the 
employe  must  have  been  at  work  for  three 
consecutive  months,  and  must  be  at  work 
when  the  semiannual  account  is  made 
up.  All  the  men  share  whose  wages  have 
exceeded  #5  a week,  and  all  the  women 
whose  wages  have  exceeded  $4  25  a week. 
The  proportion  divided  to  each  employe 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  wages 
earned;  that  is,  the  employes  shall  share 
as  between  themselves  in  the  profits  ex- 
actly as  they  have  shared  in  the  entire 
fund  paid  as  wages  to  the  whole  body, 
excluding  the  first  three  months’  wages. 
In  order  to  determine  the  profits  for  dis- 
tribution, the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
to  all  employes  (except  travelling  sales- 
men, who  do  not  share)  is  ascertained. 
The  amount  of  all  expenses,  including  in- 
terest and  salaries,  is  ascertained,  and  the 
total  net  profits  shall  be  divided  between 
the  firm  and  the  employes  sharing  in  the 
fund.  The  amount  of  the  net  profit  to 
be  distributed  will  be  that  proportion  of 
the  whole  net  profit  which  will  correspond 
to  the  proportion  of  the  wages  paid  as 
compared  with  the  entire  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  expense  of  the  business.  To 
illustrate:  If  the  wages  paid  to  all  em- 
ployes shall  equal  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  expenditure  in  the  business, 
including  interest  and  salaries  of  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  then  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  net  profit  will  be  distributed  to  em- 
ployes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  plan  promotes 
steadiness  in  work,  stimulates  to  industry, 
and  adds  a most  valuable  element  of  hope- 
fulness to  labor.  As  a business  enterprise 
for  the  owners  it  is  sound,  for  it  makes 
every  workman  an  interested  party  in  in- 
creasing the  profits  of  the  firm — interest- 
ed not  only  in  production,  but  in  the  mar- 
ketableness of  the  thing  produced.  There 
have  been  two  divisions  under  this  plan. 
At  the  declaration  of  the  first  the  work- 
men had  no  confidence  in  it;  many  of 
them  would  have  sold  their  chances  for 
a glass  of  beer.  They  expected  that  “ex- 
penses” would  make  such  a large  figure 
that  nothing  would  be  left  to  divide. 


When  they  received,  as  the  good  work- 
men did,  considerable  sums  of  money,  life 
took  on  another  aspect  to  them,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  their  confidence  in  fair 
dealing  was  raised.  The  experiment  of 
a year  lias  been  entirely  satisfactory;  it 
has  not  only  improved  the  class  of  em- 
ployes, but  has  introduced  into  the  estab- 
lishment a spirit  of  industrial  cheerful- 
ness. Of  course  it  is  still  an  experiment. 
So  long  as  business  is  good,  all  will  go 
well;  but  if  there  is  a bad  six  months, 
and  no  profits,  it  is  impossible  that  sus- 
picion should  not  arise.  And  there  is  an- 
other consideration : the  publishing  to  the 
world  that  the  business  of  six  months 
was  without  profit  might  impair  credit. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  openness  in 
legitimate  business  may  be  contagious, 
and  in  the  end  promotive  of  a wider  and 
more  stable  business  confidence.  Ivory- 
dale  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  solidly 
built  industrial  establishments  anywhere 
to  be  found,  and  doubly  interesting  for 
the  intelligent  attempt  to  solve  the  most 
difficult  problem  in  modern  society.  The 
first  semiannual  dividend  amounted  to 
about  an  eighth  increase  of  wages.  A 
girl  who  was  earning  five  dollars  a week 
would  receive  as  dividend  about  thirty 
dollars  a year.  I think  it  was  not  in  my 
imagination  that  the  laborers  in  this  es- 
tablishment worked  with  more  than  usual 
alacrity,  and  seemed  contented.  If  this 
plan  shall  prevent  strikes,  that  alone  will 
be  as  great  a benefit  to  the  workmen  as 
to  those  who  risk  capital  in  employing 
them. 

Probably  to  a stranger  the  chief  inter- 
est of  Cincinnati  is  not  in  its  business  en- 
terprises, great  as  they  are,  but  in  another 
life  just  as  real  and  important,  but  which 
is  not  always  considered  in  taking  account 
of  the  prosperity  of  a community— the  de- 
velopment of  education  and  of  the  fine 
arts.  For  a long  time  the  city  has  had 
an  independent  life  in  art  and  in  music. 
Whether  a people  can  be  saved  by  art  I 
do  not  know.  The  pendulum  is  always 
swinging  backward  and  forward,  and  we 
seem  never  to  be  able  to  be  enthusiastic 
in  one  direction  without  losing  something 
in  another.  The  art  of  Cincinnati  has  a 
good  deal  the  air  of  being  indigenous,  and 
the  outcome  in  the  arts  of  carving  and 
design  and  in  music  has  exhibited  native 
vigor.  The  city  has  made  itself  a reputa- 
tion for  wood-carving  and  for  decorative 
pottery.  The  Rock  wood  pottery,  the  pri- 
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vsi>tfe  enterprise  of  jtrs.  Bellamy  Storey  U 
the only  potiteryin  tins  country  in  ••which 
t lie  uiiituiit  ,<>r  beauty  is  paramount  to  tbg 
desire  of  profit,  Here ff>r  a sei  ies  of  years 
experiments  have  been  gpfajg  mi  witti  clay* 
aud  glazi « gy ia  regard  b>  form  anti  color, 
and  ill  deromtion  purely  jfpr  ©fleet  which 
have-  re.^ui  ted  i n pieces  of  mar  eel  foas  in- 
terest and  beauty,  Tho  elf  oft  Ims  always 
been  to  satisfy  a -refilled, sens#  mthar  than 
to.  eater  tc»  a VjeiiKiJ}  fete,  or  one  for 
start  Bug  ifteolfc id ready  for tued.  X mean 
tifiMi  the  effort  ha#  not  hoou  to  suit  the 
of  fcbfemarketr  htfi  to  r&t$e  that  taste. 
The  resiiit  fa  sprue  of  ih»  most  ssquisifce 
work;  in  l^xtnrti  and  color  anywhere  to 
he  fourpjt,  and  X Was  glad  to  learn,  find  it 
w .gaining  an  appreciation  which  will  not 
in  ihN  c^e  leave  virtue- to-  be  its  .\uvit  ti&< 
W&rd^’^Chjl/h,.  V y / V;  ’ V‘/C'v 

Tb$  various  ym  nUe  attempt#  M art  *?x- 

prt}Ksi«m  have  been  *xmKdidated  in  a pub- 
iicMu^ehm  i^Wan  Art  School L wiu^l)  are 
an* png  the  best  planned  and  equipped!  in 
tJlp  country,  The  Mu  send*  Building  iti 
Eden  Bark,  of  which  the  centre*  pavilion 
and  west  Wing  are  completed  {haying  a 
tola)  length  214  feet  from  east  to  west  j, 
is  in  Romitnes.^or  style.  solid  and  pleas- 
»og.  with  exceedingly^  well  plan  nod  ex 
Libilfem room#  and  picture: 'gnllen^Sv  and 
Ue  eoltectrofek  arc  already  #}»wc*  and  in- 
tercstVnsb  The  fand  wits  ndstjti  by  the 
subseyipimp s of  45(5  parsmtek  and  femo*0fei 
te  W b i.eft  Sfr,.  Charles  E Vfet 

led  oif  \vHh  tlie.yiQiiiribii'tioij,  .of:  $X.80,.CKj<b 
a permanent  fund.  Near  this 
is  the  Art  %hmd,  also  a iioble  Inti  Id  nig, 
the  gift  of  Mi\  David  Sip  tom  win*  ib  .T83A: 
gave th&  Mo^sum  Afewtahalion  WS.bOO  for 
this  'purpose.  It  .should  he  said  that  the 
arrgibaXaml  liberal  endowment  of  the  Art 
School  was  made  by  M r,.  NtoboUs  luopg- 
woptli,  in  accord ^aixeo  tylth  t lie  wish  of  his 
father,  m\xl  that  the  assoipation  also  re- 
ceived a legacy  of  &i0.90{)  from  He.  it.  R. 
Spri pjgtpy  A l together  the  st&soe iaimu  has 
rccc  jved.  con  si  < >1  y over  & mil  1 m n of  « U»  1- 

Iftrti'  apd  has  ip  addition,  by  gift  nod  pur 
phise.  Property  valued  at  nearly  $20(X&^). 
The  Mus^hitt  is  t he  foHtm&te  possess*  >r  of 
one  of  tie?  ihtttf.  Italian  Ite]w>dtuuwnsv 
the  other  two  beuvg  in  thfeSkmih  K<ms*ntL 
ton  Museum  of  London  nqd  the  MciroL 
pol  l te  n of  New  York.  Thus,  by  private* 
enterprise,  in  the  true  American  way,  t lie 
dty  is  graced  and  honored  by  art  build- 
ings winch  give  it  di stmc tioii*  and  has  a 
school  of  art  so  well  equipped  and  cop- 


ducted  that  il  attracts  students  from  far 
and  near.  Ill  ling  its  departments  of  draw- 
ing, painting  sculpture,  and  wotnl-cavving 
TvitXt  eager  leaimers.  It  has  over  four  l mu 
d eed  scholars  in  the 

The  ample  endosv  incut  fund  makes  the 
school  really  .free,  there  Iming  only  a mm3- 
uXftL  clmrg'e  of  abmii  five  dnuirs  a y ear. 

In  the  collection  of  paintings,  which 
lias  several  of  merit,  is-  oi?e  wifii  a>  hjskuV, 
which  bus  a unique ImportaJice,  Tins  fa 
B,  R.  !4aydou4s  Public  Entry  of  Christ 
into  Jer»sh]em.v‘t  !fins 
sixe  and  in  t Iso  gnmd  siyle  ivdilcb  baAA., 
great  vogue  in  \fa  day,  ibn^1>r4  Ip 
1^20,  sold  for  in  X /^pd  br^gl* t fe 
Flii  ladelpl n'a,  where  it  was  exhibited.  The 
exhibition  did  not  pay  expenses,  and  the 
picture  was  placed  irr  the  Academy  as 
% coniipaHibn  - piece  to  BerijajpJh  West's 
^ 1 Death  on  the  Pale  Horse.’'  ip  the  lire 
Of  1845  both  canvases  were  rescued  by 
being  Cui  fyom  the  framed  and 
out  like  Old  bkinkots.  It  Hnaily 
given  lu  the  Cathedra!  in  Cincinnati, 
wherAfts  vxfateiw®  wa^  forgatbqi  nhirl  Iti 
was  diseqf ored  lately  apS  bwtpml  to'  tfi% 
Museum.  Tire  \x*Uyis$  In  th%  picture  ir#^  • 
fa  mainly  np  w&idviii&l  ope,,  aftfengb  it 
is  a hne  iIlusti*aiion  of  the  iaf'ge  academic 
rnetliod.  end  i n ceyBpfl  details  Is  pmilfnd  ; 
wl  th  the  greatest  ea  re,  Ha  y do n '*;'^tudh> 
was  the  resort  of  EugU^h  author  bfJ 
day,  amf  rtrm ta  of  t»e^re ux\  of  tlveni 

fere  introduced 'into  - bis  picture  The  face 
of  William  ffailUt  does  dnty  a.s  St.  Peter ; 
Wordsworth  and  Sir  Isaac  New  ten  and 
Yplfcbjif’e  appear  ias  spectators  of  the  pa- 
geantr—  the  ey meal  ex(»ressiou  of  Yoltaire 
is  the  worldly  contrast  to  the  believing 
' faith'  of  the  disciples ^*nd  the  nispi red 
face  af  the  yooUtful  8t.  John  As  that  of 
*Mm  Keats.  This  being  the  only  portrait 
ot  Kcat^  in  KifjfeJ UxW  pielu re  extraor  - 
dinary  interest 

Tl«c  spirit  of  Cincinnati.,  that  Is,  Its  con- 
cern f*>r  interests  not  altogether  nptt^nul. 
is  oko  fllnstrutcd  by  vt^  College  of  Music 
• Thi«  iusbtutinn  wa.>  opened  in  1878.  It 
w,*iK  endowed  by  private  subscription, 

\ the  largest  being  ijl 00,1^0  by  Mr.  R.  R. 
Bpjdngor.  It  is  fiisaneially  very  jimspei’- 
otis ; {t^  posses»ipps  ip  real  estute,  build 
iugs^iMclmUdg  a bealitiful  concert  linlt 
— and  invested  endowvnents  amount  to 
over  $300. ‘W.  I \$  nyem^e  attendance 
iS  about  550.  anti  during  the  yef*r  1887  it 
had  about  050  d df ere i>t  scho  1 ars Xi'om 
tuition  alone  about  $45^000  vvere  received, 
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and  although  the  expenditures  were  lib- 
eral, the  college  had  at  the  beginning  of 
1888  a handsome  cash  balance.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  college  is  the  development  of 
native  talent,  and  to  evoke  this  the  best 
foreign  teachers  obtainable  have  been  se- 
cured. In  the  departments  of  the  voice, 
the  piano,  and  the  violin,  American 
youth  are  said  to  show  special  proficien- 
cy, and  the  result  of  the  experiment  thus 
far  is  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  out  of 
our  mixed  nationality  is  to  come  most 
artistic  development  in  music.  Free  ad- 
mission is  liberally  given  to  pupils  who 
have  talent  but  not  the  means  to  culti- 
vate it.  Recognizing  the  value  of  broad 
culture  in  musical  education,  the  man- 
agers have  provided  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  English  literature,  lectures  upon 
American  authors,  and  for  the  critical 
study  of  Italian.  The  college  proper  has 
forty  teachers,  and  as  many  rooms  for  in- 
struction. Near  it,  and  connected  by  a 
covered  way,  is  the  great  Music  Hall, 
with  a seating  capacity  of  5400,  and  the 
room  to  pack  in  nearly  7000  people.  In 
this  superb  hall  the  great  annual  mu- 
sical festivals  are  held.  It  has  a plain  in- 
terior, sealed  entirely  in  wood,  and  with 
almost  no  ornamentation  to  impair  its 
resonance.  The  courage  of  the  project- 
el's  who  dared  to  build  this  hall  for  a 
purely  musical  purpose  and  not  for  dis- 
play is  already  vindicated.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  best  auditorium  in  the  country. 
As  age  darkens  the  wood,  the  interior 
grows  rich,  and  it  is  discovered  that  the 
effect  of  the  seasoning  of  the  wood  or  of 
the  musical  vibrations  steadily  improves 
the  acoustic  properties,  having  the  same 
effect  upon  the  sonorousness  of  the  wood 
that  long  use  has  upon  a good  violin.  The 
whole  interior  is  a magnificent  sounding- 
board,  if  that  is  the  proper  expression, 
and  for  fifty  years,  if  the  hall  stands,  it 
will  constantly  improve,  and  have  a res- 
onant quality  unparalleled  in  any  other 
auditorium. 

The  city  has  a number  of  clubs,  well 
housed,  such  as  are  common  to  other 
cities,  and  some  that  are  peculiar.  The 
Cuvier  Club,  for  the  preservation  of 
game,  has  a very  large  museum  of  birds, 
animals,  and  fishes,  beautifully  prepared 
and  arranged.  The  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  has  also  good  quarters, 
a library  of  about  10,000  books  and  44,000 
pamphlets,  and  is  becoming  an  important 
depository  of  historical  manuscripts. 


The  Literary  Society,  composed  of  100 
members,  who  meet  weekly,  in  commodi- 
ous apartments,  to  hear  an  essay,  discuss 
general  topics,  and  pass  an  hour  socially 
about  small  tables,  with  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  has  been  vigorously  maintain- 
ed since  1848. 

An  institution  of  more  general  impor- 
tance is  the  Free  Public  Library,  which  has 
about  150,000  books  and  18,000  pamphlets. 
This  is  supported  in  part  by  an  accumu- 
lated fund,  but  mainly  by  a city  tax, 
which  is  appropriated  through  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  expenditures  for  it  in 
1887  were  about  $50,000.  It  has  a nota- 
bly fine  art  department.  The  Library 
is  excellently  managed  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Whelpley,  the  librarian,  who  has  in- 
creased its  circulation  and  usefulness  by 
recognizing  the  new  idea  that  a librarian 
is  not  a mere  custodian  of  books,  but 
should  be  a stimulator  and  director  of  the 
reading  of  a community.  This  office  be- 
comes more  and  more  important  now 
that  the  good  library  has  to  compete  for 
the  attention  of  the  young  with  the 
“cheap  and  nasty”  publications  of  the 
day.  It  is  probably  due  somewhat  to  di- 
rection in  reading  that  books  of  fiction 
taken  from  the  Library  last  year  were 
only  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

An  institution  established  in  many 
cities  as  a helping  hand  to  women  is  the 
Women’s  Exchange.  The  Exchange  in 
Cincinnati  is  popular  as  a restaurant. 
Many  worthy  women  support  themselves 
by  preparing  food  which  is  sold  here  over 
the  counter,  or  served  at  the  tables.  The 
city  has  for  many  years  sustained  a very 
good  Zoological  Garden,  which  is  much 
frequented  except  in  the  winter.  Interest 
in  it  is  not,  however,  as  lively  as  it  was 
formerly.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  keep 
a “zoo”  up  to  the  mark  in  America. 

I do  not  know  that  the  public  schools 
of  Cincinnati  call  for  special  mentiou. 
They  seem  to  be  conservative  schools,  not 
differing  from  the  best  elsewhere,  and 
they  appear  to  be  trying  no  new  experi- 
ments. One  of  the  high-schools  which  I 
saw  with  600  pupils  is  well  conducted, 
and  gives  good  preparation  for  college. 
The  city  enumeration  is  over  87,000  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one,  and  of  these  about  36,000  are  report- 
ed not  in  school.  Of  the  2300  colored 
children  in  the  city,  about  half  were  in 
school.  When  the  Ohio  Legislature  repeal- 
ed the  law  establishing  separate  schools 
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for  colored  people,  practically  creating 
mixed  schools,  a majority  of  the  colored 
parents  in  the  city  petitioned  and  obtain- 
ed branch  schools  of  their  own,  with  col- 
ored teachers  in  charge.  The  colored  peo- 
ple everywhere  seem  to  prefer  to  be  served 
by  teachers  and  preachers  of  their  own 
race. 

The  schools  of  Cincinnati  have  not 
adopted  manual  training,  but  a Technical 
School  has  been  in  existence  about  a year, 
with  promise  of  success.  The  Cincinnati 
University  under  the  presidency  of  Gov- 
ernor Cox  shows  new  vitality.  It  is  sup- 
ported in  part  by  taxation,  and  is  open 
free  to  all  resident  youth,  so  that  while 
it  is  not  a part  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. it  supplements  it. 

Cincinnati  has  had  a great  many  dis- 
couragements of  late,  turbulent  politics 
and  dishonorable  financial  failures.  But, 
for  all  that,  it  impresses  one  as  a solid 
city,  with  remarkable  development  in  the 
higher  civilization. 

In  its  physical  aspect  Louisville  is  in 
every  respect  a contrast  to  Cincinnati. 
Lying  on  a plain,  sloping  gently  up  from 
the  river,  it  spreads  widely  in  rectangular 
uuiformity  of  streets — a city  of  broad  ave- 
nues, getting  to  be  well  paved  and  well 
shaded,  with  ample  spaces  in  lawns,  houses 
detached,  somewhat  uniform  in  style,  but 
with  an  air  of  comfort,  occasionally  of 
elegance  and  solid  good  taste.  The  city 
has  an  exceedingly  open,  friendly,  cheer- 
ful appearance.  In  May,  with  its  abun- 
dant foliage  and  flowery  lawns,  it  is  a 
beautiful  city:  a beautiful,  healthful  city 
in  a temperate  climate,  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  country,  is  Louisville.  Beyond  the 
city  the  land  rises  into  a rolling  country 
of  Blue  Grass  farms,  and  eastward  along 
the  river  are  fine  bluffs  broken  into 
most  advantageous  sites  for  suburban  resi- 
dences. Looking  northward  aoross  the 
Ohio  are  seen  the  Indiana  “Knobs.'’  In 
high-water  the  river  is  a majestic  stream, 
covering  almost  entirely  the  rocks  which 
form  the  “Falls,”  and  the  beds  of  “cem- 
ent" which  are  so  profitably  worked.  The 
canal,  which  makes  navigation  round  the 
rapids,  has  its  mouth  at  Shipping-port 
Island.  About  this  spot  clusters  much 
of  the  early  romance  of  Louisville.  Here 
arc  some  of  the  old  houses  and  the  old 
mill  built  by  the  Frenchman  Tarascon  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  Here  in 
a weather-beaten  wooden  tenement,  still 


standing, Tarascon  offered  border  hospital- 
ity to  many  distinguished  guests;  Aaron 
Burr  and  Blennerhasset  were  among  his 
visitors,  and  General  Wilkinson,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  canal,  then  in  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States;  and  it 
was  probably  here  that  the  famous  “Span- 
ish conspiracy”  was  concocted.  Corn  Isl- 
and, below  the  rapids,  upon  which  tlie 
first  settlement  of  Louisville  was  made 
in  1778,  disappeared  some  years  ago,  grad- 
ually washed  away  by  the  swift  river. 

Opposite  this  point,  in  Indiana,  is  the 
village  of  Clarksville,  which  has  a unique 
history.  About  1785  Virginia  granted  to 
General  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  most 
considerable  historic  figure  of  this  region, 
a large  tract  of  land  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  the  war.  When  Virginia 
ceded  this  territory  to  Indiana  the  town- 
ship of  Clarksville  was  excepted  from  the 
grant.  It  had  been  organized  with  a 
governing  board  of  trustees,  self-perpetu- 
ating, and  this  organization  still  contin- 
ues. Clarksville  has  therefore  never 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  if  it 
is  not  an  independent  community,  the 
eminent  domain  must  still  rest  in  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

Some  philosophers  say  that  the  charac- 
ter of  a people  is  determined  by  climate 
and  soil.  There  is  a notion  in  this  region 
that  the  underlying  limestone  and  the 
consequent  succulent  Blue-Grass  produce 
a race  of  large  men,  frank  in  manner, 
brave  in  war,  inclined  to  oratory  and  or- 
namental conversation,  women  of  uncom- 
mon beauty,  and  the  finest  horses  in  the 
Union.  Of  course  a fertile  soil  and  good 
living  conduce  to  beauty  of  fornd  and  in  a 
way  to  the  free  graces  of  life.  But  the 
contrast  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  in 
social  life  and  in  the  manner  of  doing 
business  cannot  all  be  accounted  for  by 
Blue-Grass.  It  would  be  very  interesting, 
if  one  had  the  knowledge,  to  study  the 
causes  of  this  contrast  in  two  cities  not 
very  far  apart.  In  late  years  Louisville 
has  awakened  to  a new  commercial  life, 
as  one  finds  in  it  a strong  infusion  of 
Western  business  energy  and  ambition. 

It  is  jubilant  in  its  growth  and  prosperity. 

It  was  always  a commercial  town,  but 
with  a dash  of  Blue -Grass  leisure  and 
hospitality,  and  a hereditary  flavor  of 
manners  and  fine  living.  Family  and 
pedigree  have  always  been  held  in  as  high 
esteem  as  beauty.  The  Kentuckian  of 
society  is  a great  contrast  to  the  Virgin- 
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ian,  but  it  may  be  only  the  development 
of  the  tide-water  gentleman  in  the  freer, 
wider  opportunities  of  the  Blue -Grass 
region.  The  pioneers  of  Kentucky  were 
backwoodsmen,  but  many  of  the  early 
settlers,  whose  descendants  are  now  lead- 
ers in  society  and  in  the  professions,  came 
with  the  full-blown  tastes  and  habits  of 
Virginia  civilization,  as  their  spacious  co- 
lonial houses,  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  this, 
still  attest.  They  brought  and  planted 
in  the  wilderness  a highly  developed  so- 
cial state,  which  was  modified  into  a cer- 
tain freedom  by  circumstances.  One  can 
fancy  in  the  abundance  of  a temperate 
latitude  a certain  gayety  and  joyousness 
in  material  existence,  which  is  contented 
with  that,  and  has  not  sought  the  art  and 
musical  development  which  one  finds  in 
Cincinnati.  All  over  the  South,  Louis- 
ville is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  women, 
but  the  other  ladies  of  the  South  say  that 
they  can  always  tell  one  from  Louisville 
by  her  dress,  something  in  it  quite  aware 
of  the  advanced  fashion,  something  in  the 
“cut'’ — a mystery  known  only  to  the 
feminine  eye. 

I did  not  intend,  however,  to  enter  upon 
a disquisition  of  the  different  types  of  civ- 
ilization in  Cincinnati  and  in  Louisville. 
One  observes  them  as  evidences  of  what 
has  heretofore  been  mentioned,  the  great 
variety  in  American  life,  when  one  looks 
below  the  surface.  The  traveller  enjoys 
both  types,  and  is  rejoiced  to  find  such 
variety,  culture,  taking  in  one  city  the 
form  of  the  worship  of  beauty  and  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  in  the  other  great- 
er tendency  to  the  fine  arts.  Louisville 
is  a city  of  churches,  of  very  considerable 
religious  activity,  and  of  pretty  stanch  or- 
thodoxy. I do  not  mean  to  say  that  what 
are  called  modern  ideas  do  not  leaven  its 
society.  In  one  of  its  best  literary  clubs 
I heard  the  Spencerian  philosophy  ex- 
pounded and  advocated  with  the  enthu- 
siasm and  keenness  of  an  emancipated 
Eastern  town.  But  it  is  as  true  of  Louis- 
ville as  it  is  of  other  Southern  cities 
that  traditional  faith  is  less  disturbed  by 
doubts  and  isms  than  in  many  Eastern 
towns.  One  notes  here  also,  as  all  over 
the  South,  the  marked  growth  of  the  tem- 
perance movement.  The  Kentuckians 
believe  that  they  produce  the  best  fluid 
from  rye  and  corn  in  the  Union,  and  that 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  it.  Neither 
proposition  will  be  disputed,  nor  will  one 


trifle  with  a legitimate  pride  in  a home 
production  ; but  there  is  a new  spirit 
abroad,  and  both  Bourbon  and  the  game 
that  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  upon  the 
turn  of  the  cards  are  silently  going  to  the 
rear.  Always  Kentuckians  have  been 
distinguished  in  politics,  in  oratory,  in 
the  professions  of  law  and  of  medicine; 
nor  lias  the  city  ever  wanted  scholars  in 
historical  lore,  men  who  have  not  only 
kept  alive  the  traditions  of  learning  and 
local  research,  like  Colonel  John  Mason 
Brown,  but  have  exhibited  the  true  anti- 
quarian spirit  of  Colonel  H.  T.  Durrett, 
whose  historical  library  is  worth  going 
far  to  see  and  study.  It  will  be  a great 
pity  if  his  exceedingly  valuable  collec- 
tion is  not  preserved  to  the  State  to  be- 
come the  nucleus  of  a Historical  Society 
worthy  of  the  State’s  history.  When  I 
spoke  of  art  it  was  in  a public  sense ; 
there  are  many  individuals  who  have 
good  pictures,  and  especially  interesting 
portraits,  and  in  the  early  days  Kentucky 
produced  at  least  one  artist,  wholly  self- 
taught,  who  was  a rare  genius.  Matthew 
H.  Jouett  was  born  in  Mercer  County  in 
1780,  and  died  in  Louisville  in  1820.  In 
the  course  of  his  life  he  painted  as  many 
as  three  hundred  and  fifty  portraits,  which 
are  scattered  all  over  the  Union.  In  his 
mature  years  he  was  for  a time  with  Stu- 
art in  Boston.  Some  specimens  of  his 
work  in  Louisville  are  wonderfully  fine, 
recalling  the  style  and  traditions  of  the 
best  masters,  some  of  them  equal  if  not 
superior  to  the  best  by  Stuart,  and  sug- 
gesting in  color  and  solidity  the  vigor 
and  grace  of  Vandyck.  He  was  the  prod- 
uct of  no  school  but  nature  and  his  own 
genius.  Louisville  has  always  had  a 
scholarly  and  aggressive  press,  and  its 
traditions  are  not  weakened  in  Mr.  Henry 
Watterson.  On  the  social  side  the  good- 
fellowship  of  the  city  is  well  represented 
in  thePendennis  Club,  which  is  thorough- 
ly home  like  and  agreeable.  The  town  has 
at  least  one  book-store  of  the  first  class, 
but  it  sells  very  few  American  copyright 
books.  The  city  has  no  free  or  consider- 
able public  library.  The  Polytechnic  So- 
ciety, which  has  a room  for  lectures,  keeps 
for  circulation  among  subscribers  about 
38,000  books.  It  has  also  a geological  and 
mineral  collection,  and  a room  devoted 
to  pictures,  which  contains  an  allegorical 
statue  by  Canova. 

In  its  public  schools  and  institutions  of 
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oT  .pharmacy  and  xv  school  of  pharmacy  Omivk  No  rib.  18  Catholic, 7 Christian,  1 
for  yvnrnen.  i u nothing,  however,  is  the  Unitarian,  and  ill  eokirtxl.  There  are  seven 
of  Uietovvii  hethe?r  exhihithd  lljjia  in  convents  and  monasteries.  and  a IF&nyg 
its  fnthlh-  srhoo]  sysjtetfi*  .With  a popxi-  Meii\v  Cliristian  AssiH^iatfoii.  In  propar- 
latum .of  less  than  IBOdlOO; the  school  ru-  lion  to  its  population,  the  city  is  pre- 
roimont,  which  lias  advanced  year;  by  eminent  for  public  ami  private  charities; 
year  was  m 1887  21, KOI.  w.q.h  ah  aggrv-  there  ixre  no  Iw*  than  UiLcty-oight  of  these 
gate  belonging  of  l?.8h2.  Tbfe  amouM  >nsi nations,  providing  h»r  tjie  infirm  and 
expended  cm  schools, yvhiek fn  bBBO  ; uiifarimube  of  all  ages.  ;.md ' condition^. 
liSTjhhb  had  in  desir'd  to  £323, U4H  in  1887  Unique  among  iWs<«  in  the  United  States 
— * yoftt  of  8LS  ♦»£  per  pupii;;  Equal  pro  fe  n very  hm>  building  for  Mm  tYMinten&ncfe 
vision  is  made  for  colored  ^Ima^  ev  for  of  the  widows  aiarj  o»> Ino/.y  of  deceased 
white,  hot  the  number  of  colored  pupil*  Freemasons  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,, 
is  loss  than  3000.  and  tlu.r  colored  high-  supported  mainly  by  cohtribatihn*  of  the 
school  is  Mimll,  as.omly  a few  are  yet  fit-  Muonic  lodges.  One  of  the  best  equipped 
ted  to  go  sp  far  in  yd  location.  The  ne-  and  managed  industrial  schools  of  reform 
groes  nil  prefer  coloml  te.achere,  and  so  for  boys  and  girltf  is  on  the  outskirts  of 
fat  m.J  t?oiiId  hum,  they  are  quite  eon-  the  city.,  Mr.  IK  Oaltiweii  is  its  supremo  .- 
tori t tyi (h  the  jpr^aknt  m atiagfetww t of  \\fa  tended  t;  atyd  it  owes  its  sucrC<^5?v  a$  all 
School  Board,  Coeduca  tion  is  not  in  th  e sf  niil.ar  school*  do,  to  the  pecuhar  tit  ness 
Kentucky  idea,  nor  in  its  strcial  scheme,  of  thefyntnageV'  for  this  sort  of  ®e 

There  arc  th^aMore  two  high  sc/mols  - oisntul iun  has  three  departments  Them 
one  for  girls,  and  one  for  boys— both  of  were  125  white  hoys  and  71)  eoloryd  hoys, 
tie* 'highest  class  and  efficiency-,  in  excel-  occupying  separate  buildings  in  Mi*ti 
ie.ut  huikiiugs,  amt  under  most  intelligent  enclosure,  ami  41  yhite  girls  in  their  own 
mauagcuient.  Among  the  teachers  m the  house  juntmUicr enclosure,  Thee>*abhsh* 
schools  are  ladies  of  pusHimiyand  the  nmii  a farm,  a gardmi,  a green  bouse,  a 
sc  haul.?'  doubtless  owe  their  good  charac-  library  building.  & .little  clmpuhample  and 
ter  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  Iri  the  pl^'V^rdHy  Them  is  a**  little  as 

fa&hUm:  a rule,  all  the  cd li hire n of  the  • of  $.'pwmri &1>i>itf  Mte  pla'ce..- 

cif  y are  ed  uca ted  in  th en 1 Manual  train  and  m much ; ^ that  of  a home 

and  sebuoi.  The  hoys  have  organised  a 
mcjh'odrt  in  Mio  best  modern  schools,  oh-  very  fair  bmss.  baud.  The  girls* mhkh  nil 
^cidt^HOUvSv  wuriblnii'lding,  moulding.,  and  7 be  cint  ln*^  fm-  the  iRStablisinnfcnf ,;  the 
dra.whigv  priictiseil.  During  the  fall  hoys  make ;-«br^ . last  ycay  curbed 
and  vymtei*  biof|tii«  there  arc  night  schobti,  88000  in  fmrtwihig*  eVnurs.  The  ^dxbol  is 
wlii^k;^  .very  yvell  -athitidcjcl.  ln  hheof  mainly  SjistafmHf  by  tajc^iioji  ^>td 
lUe  seln^ots;  X saw  an  <lxct*els6  y pprcj»jinaiion$  \ the  yearly  cost  is  abaot 

Ayhi^b:-VU\7Stva<cs  -the  iut^lJigent  Spirit  of  ^?4,0iKl  Jjfbi. Jdreh  are  {ndcwtnwl  emt 
ti?c  ^rbnols;  This  w.vs  an  account  of  ijife  vy lieu- can  found  for  them. 
«ttHy  v»eltietrift'n 1 1 ;gr6w M i , and  prosperity.  The  >kdioul  for  the  Education  of  tl.va 
tvX  told  iia  Serie-s  of  very  yhoyt  Blhsd  a kk&fa  iitstitM.ti’vm,  &n»i  . 

papet^— many  ehrtt  a large  mmi her  of  uom  fecFm  om^ide  the  , State.  .The  h;»e 
Jibs  fhipUs  'HtUi  a.  slmre  in  .eihb^fcriicting  til©  ifxib  , 

history  Each  one  Umk  up  conne*‘Mvely  cm  htlls  m>t  far  ffhtn  the  river,  und  i«  mh 
a brief  period  *>r  the  elite f evefus  in  -elirn--'  mi4»ahly  built^^ 'Um . ^ 
nologici-cl  brilgr,  with  dlnstratfOris  of  man-  and  the  whole  crdaldLshoomi  «>vd «:•?’- 

qers  and  customs-,  fash  ion  8 of  -dress  and  cd.  Thcr^  tire  only  ?Q 'nm!  lio> 
biodi?  of  life:  Of  course  this  nu.»saic  Wii»-  fovy  colornt  aro  by  •t.liorib-  • v'-.' 

not  mug}  mil,  but  rnn».lo  up  of  extracts  Iron  i jsclcos  f|i  a Separate  build  mg.  \\i  uce*u-«i- 
various  locTti  hi$iohes  and  stvUistma)  ve-  onc0with  an  act  of  -tUck  Legijtlati*re  in  1884 
ports.  This  had  the  merit  uf  being  a gcxul  for  the  edueathm  v>f  c<»b>ml  blind  dul- 
cvoiMiftti  ^ well  as  inculcating  an.  mUdh-  dm*.  The  distinction  of  thi«  institution  • 
gfoit  prido  in  Utc  city  is  that  it  has  on  d.s  pivuhseH  the.  United 
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lications  for  the  blind  asylums  of  the 
country.  Printing  is  done  here  both  in 
letters  and  in  points,  by  very  ingenious 
processes,  and  the  library  is  already  con- 
siderable. The  space  required  to  store  a 
library  of  books  for  the  blind  may  be  reck- 
oned from  the  statement  that  the  novel 
of  Ivanhoe  occupies  three  volumes  each 
larger  than  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary. The  weekly  Sunday-school 
Times  is  printed  here.  The  point  writ- 
ing consists  entirely  of  dots  in  certain 
combinations  to  represent  letters,  and  it  is 
noticed  that  about  half  the  children  pre- 
fer this  to  the  alphabet.  The  preference 
is  not  explained  by  saying  that  it  is  mere- 
ly a matter  of  feeling. 

The  city  has  as  yet  no  public  parks, 
but  the  very  broad  streets — from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  width — 
the  wide  spacing  of  the  houses  in  the 
residence  parts,  and  the  abundant  shade 
make  them  less  a necessity  than  else- 
where. The  city  spreads  very  freely  and 
openly  over  the  plain,  and  short  drives 
take  one  into  lovely  Blue-Grass  country. 
A few  miles  out  ou  Churchill  Downs  is 
the  famous  Jockey  Club  Park,  a perfect 
racing  track  and  establishment,  where 
world-wide  reputations  are  made  at  the 
semiannual  meetings.  The  limestone  re- 
gion, a beautifully  rolling  country,  almost 
rivals  the  Lexington  plantations  in  the 
raising  of  fine  horses.  Driving  out  to 
one  of  these  farms  one  day,  we  passed, 
not  far  from  the  river,  the  old  Taylor 
mansion  and  the  tomb  of  Zachary  Tay- 
lor. It  is  in  the  reserved  family  bury- 
ing-ground,  where  lie  also  the  remains  of 
Richard  Taylor,  of  Revolutionary  mem- 
ory. The  great  tomb  and  the  graves  are 
overrun  thickly  with  myrtle,  and  the  se- 
cluded irregular  ground  is  shaded  by  for- 
est trees.  The  soft  wind  of  spring  was 
blowing  sweetly  over  the  fresh  green 
fields,  and  there  was  about  the  place  an 
air  of  repose  and  dignity  most  refreshing 
to  the  spirit.  Near  the  tomb  stands  the 
fine  commemorative  shaft  bearing  on  its 
summit  a good  portrait  statue  of  the  hero 
of  Buena  Vista.  I liked  to  linger  there, 
the  country  was  so  sweet;  the  great  river 
flowing  in  sight  lent  a certain  grandeur 
to  the  resting-place,  and  1 thought  how 
dignified  and  fit  it  was  for  a President  to 
be  buried  at  his  home. 

The  city  of  Louisville  in  1888  has  the 
unmistakable  air  of  confidence  and  buoy- 
ant prosperity.  This  feeling  of  confi- 


dence is  strengthened  by  the  general 
awakening  of  Kentucky  in  increased  im- 
migration of  agriculturists,  and  in  the 
development  of  extraordinary  mines  of 
coal  and  iron,  and  in  the  railway  exten- 
sion. But  locally  the  Board  of  Trade  (an 
active  body  of  700  members)  has  in  its 
latest  report  most  encouraging  figures  to 
present.  In  almost  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness there  was  an  increase  in  1887  over 
1886;  in  both  manufactures  and  trade  the 
volume  of  business  increased  from  twen- 
ty to  fifty  per  cent.  For  instance,  stoves 
and  castings  increased  from  16,574,547 
pounds  to  19,386,808;  manufactured  tobac- 
co, from  12,729,421  pounds  to  17,059,006; 
gas  and  water  pipes,  from  56,083,380 
pounds  to  63,745,216;  grass  and  clover 
seed,  from  4,240,908  bushels  to  6,601,451. 
A conclusive  item  as  to  manufactures 
is  that  there  were  received  in  1887 
951,767  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  against 
204,221  tons  in  1886.  Louisville  makes 
the  claim  of  being  the  largest  tobacco 
market  in  the  world  in  bulk  and  variety. 
It  leads  largely  the  nine  principal  leaf- 
tobacco  markets  in  the  West.  The  figures 
for  1887  are — receipts,  123,569  hogsheads; 
sales,  135,192  hogsheads;  stock  in  hand. 
36,431  hogsheads,  against  the  correspond- 
ing figures  of  62,074,  65,924,  13,972  of  its 
great  rival,  Cincinnati.  These  large 
figures  are  a great  increase  over  1886. 
when  the  value  of  tobacco  handled  here 
was  estimated  at  nearly  $20,000,000.  An- 
other great  interest  always  associated 
with  Louisville,  whiskey,  shows  a like 
increase,  there  being  shipped  in  1887 
119,637  barrels,  against  101,943  barrels  in 
1886.  In  the  Louisville  collection  dis 
trict  there  were  registered  one  hundred 
grain  distilleries,  with  a capacity  of  80,000 
gallons  a day.  For  the  five  years  ending 
June  30, 1887,  the  revenue  taxes  on  this 
product  amounted  to  nearly  $30,000,000. 

I am  not  attempting  a conspectus  of  the 
business  of  Louisville,  only  selecting 
some  figures  illustrating  its  growth.  Its 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements 
has  attained  great  proportions.  The  dep- 
utation of  Louisville  for  tobacco  and  whis- 
key is  widely  advertised,  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  it  has  the  largest 
plough  factory  in  the  world.  This  is  one 
of  four  winch  altogether  employ  about 
2000  hands,  and  make  a product  valued 
at  $2,275,000.  In  1880  Louisville  made 
80,000  ploughs;  in  1886, 190,000.  The  ca- 
pacity of  manufacture  iu  1887  was  iu- 
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took  up  a place  of  observation  behind  a 
couple  of  fuchsia  bushes,  where  he  could 
see  without  easily  being  seen. 

Johnny's  dark  and  subtle  anticipations 
proved  correct — his  enemies  were  not  go- 
ing far;  very  soon  they  were  perceived  to 
be  returning  along  the  road, with  all  kinds 
of  gambolling  and  boisterous  nonsense. 
But  no  sooner  did  they  notice  the  old 
hat  lying  there  than  they  simultaneously 
made  a rush  for  it,  struggling  and  haul- 
ing at  each  other  as  to  which  should  have 
the  first  kick.  By  this  time  Johnny  had 
thrown  himself  prone  on  his  face,  just 
behind  the  little  parapet  of  stone  support- 
ing the  railings  which  were  the  garden 
frontage,  where  also  was  a row  of  fuchsia 
bushes.  He  could  hear,  but  he  could  not 
see;  neither  could  he  be  seen — except  by 
Alison,  who  was  a spectator  of  the  whole 
performance.  It  was  the  tallest  of  the 
lads — he  who  had  thrown  the  clod  of 
earth  at  Johnny — who  managed  to  shake 
off  his  two  companions  and  secure  the 
coveted  first  kick.  He  came  on  with  a 
rush ; then  there  was  a crack ! but  instead 
of  the  tattered  hat  flying  into  the  air,  be- 
hold! a big  stone  rolled  away  along  the 
road,  while  the  enraged  and  astonished 
youth  caught  up  his  leg  with  both  hands, 
and  clinched  his  teeth  outside  his  under- 
lip in  a manner  betokening  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction. Even  through  the  shut  win- 
dow Alison  could  hear  the  roars  of  deri- 
sion set  up  by  his  companions;  and  she 
could  see  that  Johnny,  lying  snug  behind 
the  fuchsia  bushes, was  entirely  convulsed 
with  fiendish  laughter,  rolling  and  shak- 
ing, and  digging  his  elbows  into  the 
ground.  The  injured  youth  outside  re- 
garded the  house  and  its  surroundings 
with  malevolent  and  vindictive  eyes;  but 
of  course  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 
He  even  limped  painfully  up  to  the  gate 
and  shook  it;  and  it  might  have  gone 
hard  with  Master  John  if  he  had  been  dis- 
covered; but  the  gate  was  locked.  So 
there  was  nothing  for  that  lamed  and  so- 
bered young  man  but  to  hobble  away  back 
to  Fort  William — no  doubt  delighting  his 
companions  with  his  contortions  of  pain 
and  his  curses  and  vows  of  vengeance. 

But  there  was  harder  wTork  than  gravel- 
raking  in  store  for  Master  Johnny  that 
day.  The  three  cousins  had  planned  an 
expedition  to  a little  lake  far  away  among 
the  hills — Flora  desirous  of  getting  some 
water-lilies,  and  Hugh  looking  forward  to 
an  hour  or  two's  fly-fishing;  while  upon 


Johnny  devolved  the  double  task  of  car- 
rying the  luncheon  basket  and  rowing  the 
boat.  Alison  wanted  Aunt  Gilchrist  to 
accompany  them ; but  the  wild  escapades 
which  the  little  dame  had  been  promising 
herself  were  being  postponed  from  day  to 
day,  through  some  uneasy  suspicion  that 
Periphery  was  merely  asleep  with  one  eye 
open.  Aunt  Gilchrist  went  with  them  as 
far  as  they  could  drive ; then  the  wagon- 
ette set  out  for  home  again,  carrying  her 
with  it;  and  the  three  cousins  were  left 
to  climb  the  hill  toward  this  solitary  tarn, 
the  faithful  Johnny  struggling  manfully 
upward  with  the  luncheon  basket  on  his 
shoulder. 

The  morning  was  singularly  bright  and 
breezy — indeed,  Flora  was  much  surer  of 
getting  her  water-lilies  than  Hugh  was  of 
getting  any  fly-fishing,  for  the  wind  was 
blowing  hard,  and  there  was  an  abundant 
sunlight  everywhere.  When  at  last  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  little  loch  there  was 
a picture  before  them  that  would  have 
delighted  the  eye  of  anybody  but  an  an- 
gler. Set  in  a cup  of  the  hills,  this  small 
tarn  was  surrounded  by  soft  green  slopes, 
some  of  them  covered  with  birch  and 
some  with  bracken ; while  along  the  shore 
ran  a circle  of  tall  rushes  that  were  bend- 
ing and  swaying  in  successive  waves;  and 
then  another  belt  of  water-lilies,  whose 
broad  leaves  were  all  lifting  and  flapping 
in  the  wind,  while  the  big  white  stars  of 
flowers  moved  slowly  hither  and  thither. 
For  there  was  a brisk  gale  blowing,  and 
the  water  of  the  lake,  naturally  of  a deep 
brown, was  driven  into  a rich  purple-blue, 
that  became  quite  ruddy  in  the  shallows. 
Everywhere  there  was  a restless  change 
and  movement— a universal  shimmering 
and  rustling— the  fierce  gusts  striking 
down  on  the  marshy  banks  where  the 
sand-brown  grass,  the  tall  loosestrife,  and 
the  meadowsweet  bent  before  the  blast, 
and  then  widening  out  upon  the  racing 
and  hurrying  waves  that  dashed  with  a 
fringe  of  white  along  the  leeward  shore. 
It  was  all  very  bright  and  beautiful,  no 
doubt — the  keen  blue  sky  overhead,  the 
brilliant  sunlight,  the  purple  loch  amid 
those  fair  green  slopes;  but  there  was  not 
much  prospect  of  fly-fishing. 

In  the  mean  time  Johnny  was  despatch- 
ed to  the  other  end  of  the  loch  to  bring 
across  the  boat;  and  a fine  sight  it  was  to 
see  him  trying  to  drive  that  heavy  craft 
against  wind  and  water.  For  a space  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  were  making  prog- 
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ress;  then  om  of  those  black  squalls  _ oji.1  jr  • JoliiXEty  V* 

ujyiiUj  strike  <3owit,  tearing-  the  racing  p.uil .agai’nsl’ thrr wind * hut  perhaps  Join? 
jva?^3  along  with  »h  ami  Johnny  would  ny *'s prev ious.*i rngglo  had  exJunistcd  him  y 
oome  to  aauddeu  shiuilxtill,  even  whwi  lie  nr  perhaps  he  ^.va:s  beginning  to  think  1\ 
w#s  DOi  Cfarrrcd  to  hs&w&jftl  had  haJentmgh  *>f  this  us*d^  am 

Bis  i&zinese  is  having.  lu&  work  out  how,  the  him t kept  drifting  over  Hugh'* 
out  ffvt’  hjuu  this  thoe,‘' Hugh  .-said,  grim-  .flies, ..which  ho  could  only  recover  in 
lyv  lie  w? itched  the  spray  , springing  helpless  manner. 

white  at  tin;-,  bows  of  the  slow  ia  ho  ring"  41  Puli  harder;  Johnny /’  t.h«  iropatieio 

boat.  fisiiennau  cried.  i f Dop't  let  the  boat  driP 

4 4 Then  why  do*v’fc  you  call  tu  him  to  so  fast.1’ 
put  back,  and  ytm  «ruihl  go  and  help  Thereupon  John  made  a further  pH* 
him  *"  Alison  xvatumlly  askftdL  tence  of  pulling  very  hard  indeed:  bio 

* 4 That  ■would ..-be  no  .«*&*'  ouijrorie  can  .fftili  the  boat  was  careering  down  tW 
pull  in.  that  boatJHHt^^  winch  audgetiing' momentarily  into rough 

m,  dose  of  hard  work  does  Johnny  a power  ar  water. 

uf  good.  He  thinks  oyer  it  for  day^after,  “ How  do  you  like  tld%  John  f~  Ali>o-: 
and  that  leaves  hint  less  time  for  plotting  inquired,  with  a gentle  smile, 
mischief/’  "I  wish  I wass  in  my  bed  sleeping/ 

Nevertheless.  tlie  lad  John  had  a heavy  jqlmhy  answemh  gloom  Uy,  as  it©  ioJxwd 
pair  of  shoulders,  ami  eventually  he  man-  away  at  the  cumbrous  oars, 
aged  to  bri rig  the  boat  along  to  the  broad  *■  Slfeephig  in  the  middle  of  the  tiny  /-’ 
bed  of  wnter-liliV.s.  through  which  he  had  she  asked. 

to  force  it  by  using  one-  of  Um  na r.s  its  w *4  WYih  sleeping  is  better  for  you  iha*: 
pule.  When  at  Iasi  he  had  gut  thy  bow  rowing  at  duy  time,"'  lie  ansvrered,  m\> 
securely  januord  h)t&  ihfb^fl  bnhfe  he  lardy •:>  . : 

stepped  ashore.  But  perhaps  this  discontent  of  John  s 

44  Weih  Jolmny;  m fher^  apy  wind  out  was  in  a measure  affected— just  as  tlier  y 
there/'  'Hugh  asked  df'himy  \n  playful  was  a grind  deal  of  pretence  about  bis  fu&j$ 
fashion.  ■/  '■  ^-«a^;-;../-/  * 

Jolmuy  ruefully  looked  at  the  palms  of  V Cash..  I thrnk  this  m the  loch  whkiv 
his  hands,.  the  i>'ulfin  comes  up  to  get  a drink;  un/ 

/ If  there  was*  mieh  more  o'  tins/7  said  whe.n  lie  timls's*  boat  tm  it,  lie's,  angry, 
he,  think  i would  need  te go  to  the  and  he  shoves  her  about  .below-.  1 won  In 
stnuhly,  and  ask  thorn  to  rmik  me  u pair  of  need  a pair  of  iron  shoulders-  as  well  a*-, 
iron  hands/'  iron  bands  to  pull  a boat  on  this  loch  !” 

4‘  Why,  aian tit's  line  for  you,''  . Whatever  tbo  matter.  ¥i'.a$-,  itw&fc  de^n 

hi;<  master  said  that  Jnhony  could  not  hold  his  o\v 

l do  not  know  about  that/*  said  John.  against  the  gale;  fishing  was  out  of  th 
regardii»g  with  a kihtl  of  sMllen  reproach  question,  and  they  had  only  now  to  ton 
the  farther  caul  of  the  loch  and  the  lash-  &hlor  ivhw?  they  coiiid  let  themselves  bv- 
nig  waves ; “ but  1 know  this.  that,  if  you  driv  en  ashore  without  getting  wet  with 
vrass  down  yonder  yon  would  think  the  spray.  Fortunately  they  espied  % little. 
Duffle  him  self  was  in  the  water,  and  try-  hay  that  was  partly  sheltered  by  ihs  abpir 
ing  to  drive  the  boat  ashora;1  dance  of  rushes;  and  here  the  .boat  vrsa 

Indeed,  from  the  comparative  calm  that  run  in  out  of  the  temperit,  securely 
prevailed  here  among,  the  rushes;  -and  ill-  fastened  to  the  ban;k.  Hugh  took  out  hie 
ies  it  was  im  possible  .fan  .any  one  to  judger.  fly- book,  and  begad  lev  go  over  the  leave* 
of  the  force  of  wb'iU  «nd  water  further  out-  in  idle  thought:  the  girls  went  away  ijot 
'.the  't'hr^  : vyer**  prh^mtiy ; ^/.vgakiier  an  armful  of  meadowsweet  fh' 

dis^mer..  For  a*i  -o(m  as  Hugh  had  got  lumm  decoration:  and  John,  siting  oo 
hfe  feiidicle  y^adyjhey  4.U  e^nbirfee^Jjiictrfh^  gimvFalfs*  of  the  boat,  morosely  gaied 
thnnegh  thst  tkn- 1 ; put  upon  the  locii  that  had  given  hin- 
£(ejd  m&S'j  of  biemfi  and  hrpml ; leuyes,  «neh  •»  dose  of  hard  work»  wd  nil  for*  uuv 
This  wes  aU  very  well,  and  Hugh  had  thing. 

even  bee  vim  to  cast/whenit  was  found  that  Freseinly  Flora  e*dleil  aloud, 

the  boat  was  Wginning  to  dri ft  dow  n the  ‘ Ilogh,.  kuj.  lj.mt,  Ludhyick;  away,  ove f 

-.  ’As they-;. yonder  \ ' V-: 

had  m anchiir  nor  a bit  of  mpe,  Th«y  «ddM,  of  sonic 
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one  crossing  a distant  bracken-covered 
ridge. 

“Very  likely,”  was  the  answer. 

Flora  turned  to  Alison  with  an  air  of 
studied  indifference. 

“I  think  it  very  likely  too.  He  knew 
we  were  coming  to  this  loch  to-day.  And 
somehow  all  our  expeditions  get  misman- 
aged when  Ludovick  isn’t  with  us.  You’ll 
see  he’ll  be  able  to  do  something  for  us.” 

Alison  heard,  but  did  not  answer;  she 
was  a little  tremulous  and  breathless ; she 
dared  not  raise  her  eyes.  And  yet  this 
was  not  fear  that  filled  her  heart — not  fear 
at  all,  but  rather  a kind  of  gladness  and 
joyful  anticipation.  With  all  this  brill- 
iant, blowing  day  around  her,  with  these 
pleasant  companions,  and  with  Ludovick 
himself  coming  in  this  casual  fashion  to 
see  what  they  were  after,  there  seemed 
no  occasion  for  any  hesitating  doubts  or 
fears.  She  was  ready  to  welcome  him; 
she  hoped  he  would  think  her  welcome  of 
him  friendly.  And  if  she  did  not  care  to 
watch  that  solitary  figure  coming  across 
the  slopes  of  heather  and  bracken  (for 
Flora  was  standing  by),  she  seemed  to 
know  well  enough  that  this  was  Captain 
Ludovick,  and  that  presently  the  little 
party  of  four  would  be  together  again,  just 
as  in  the  olden,  never-to-be-forgotten  days. 

“Yes,  it’s  Ludovick;  let’s  go  back  to 
the  boat,”  Flora  said;  and  back  to  the 
boat  they  went,  to  deposit  their  wild  flow- 
ers there,  while  the  new-comer’s  long, 
swinging  stride  was  bringing  him  rapidly 
toward  them. 

“How  do  you  do,  Miss  Alison?  I’m 
glad  to  see  you  back  again  in  Lochaber,” 
he  said,  in  a very  pleasant  and  friendly 
way ; but  his  eyes  did  not  rest  on  her  more 
than  a second;  he  immediately  turned  to 
Hugh  and  Flora. 

A chill  of  disappointment  struck  home 
to  her  heart.  Was  this  the  long-expect- 
ed meeting,  then  ? Was  this  his  welcome 
of  her — this  couple  of  half -indifferent 
phrases,  and  hardly  a single  glance  ? He 
had  given  her  no  opportunity  of  showing 
that  she  wished  to  be  kind  to  him— that 
she  had  no  fear  now — that  she  claimed 
the  friendship  he  had  promised.  He  was 
talking  to  Hugh ; and  Hugh  was  explain- 
ing that  Johnny  could  not  hold  the  boat 
against  the  wind,  so  that  the  fishing  had 
scarcely  been  tried. 

“Oh,  as  for  that,”  Macdonell  said, 
promptly,  “ I’ll  pull  the  boat  for  you.  I 
don’t  know  that  it  will  be  of  much  use— 


the  fish  won’t  rise  in  squally  weather  like 
this.  However,  you  may  as  well  try  it, 
now  you’re  here;  and  if  you  put  on  a big 
fly,  we’ll  troll  up  the  middle  of  the  loch, 
and  then  you  can  put  on  your  other  flies 
again,  and  we’ll  drift  down  the  side.” 

“But,  Ludovick,”  said  Flora,  “Alison 
and  I may  as  well  stop  ashore,  and  there’ll 
be  less  weight  in  the  boat.” 

4 4 Not  at  all  1”  he  protested.  4 4 You  come 
and  see  the  fun— you  never  know  what 
may  happen.  But  Johnny  can  stop 
ashore.” 

“Johnny  will  not  be  sorry,”  said  Miss 
Flora,  with  a pleasant  smile. 

“ No,  I will  not  be  sorry,”  Johnny  said, 
mostly  to  himself,  in  answer  to  her  sar- 
casm— and  he  was  sullenly  looking  out 
on  the  dark  and  driven  water.  44  It  is  no 
use  trying  the  fishing.  The  Duffle  is  in 
that  loch,  and  the  fish  are  all  aweh  horn.” 

Despite  this  evil  augury,  the  four  com- 
panions got  into  the  boat,  and  presently 
they  were  making  their  way  through  the 
rushes  out  into  the  open  loch.  And  very 
soon  it  appeared  that  this  newr  gillie  was 
of  a much  more  powerful  build  than  his 
predecessor,  though  he  seemed  to  set  about 
his  self-imposed  duties  in  a very  free  and 
easy  manner.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
waves  were  striking  heavily  at  the  bows, 
and  that  those  black  squalls  came  whirl- 
ing along  every  minute  or  two,  he  man- 
aged to  keep  a fairly  steady  way  on  the 
boat,  and  apparently  without  much  trou- 
ble to  himself;  and  if  they  could  not  in- 
duce a fish  to  follow  the  trailing  fly,  at 
least  they  succeeded  in  getting  up  to  the 
head  of  the  loch,  where  the  drifting  was 
to  begin.  And  in  this  drifting,  too,  it 
seemed  quite  easy  for  him  to  hold  the 
boat  just  as  he  wished,  so  that  Hugh  in- 
dustriously fished  all  down  the  one  side 
of  the  loch — not  casting,  but  merely  lift- 
ing the  flies  so  that  the  wind  carried  them 
out.  But  their  conjoint  labor  was  of  no 
avail.  The  trout  would  not  rise.  The 
squalls  and  heavy  water  had  frightened 
them,  and  they  had  gone  below,  or  into 
the  safety  of  the  reeds.  So  there  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  run  the  boat  once  more 
into  that  sheltered  little  bay — and  to  get 
forth  the  luncheon  basket. 

Now  this  ought  to  have  been  a very 
pleasant  luncheon  party,  in  this  snug  re- 
treat; and  Flora  and  Hugh  were  merry 
enough ; but  Alison  could  not  help  being 
a little  surprised  and  hurt  by  the  distant 
courtesy  with  which  Captain  Ludovick 
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appeared  to  treat  her.  She  felt  that  she 
was  not  on  the  same  footing  with  him  as 
were  Flora  and  Hugh.  All  his  laughing 
stories  were  told  to  them.  He  rarely  ad- 
dressed her,  except  when  civility  demand- 
ed; still  more  rarely  did  their  eyes  meet. 
Did  he  want  to  punish  her,  then,  for  her 
refusal  ? Or  did  this  coldness  arise  from 
an  excess  of  courtesy — from  his  determi- 
nation that  no  revival  of  his  former  at- 
tentions should  embarrass  her?  Any- 
how, it  seemed  hard  that  she  should  be 
thus  left  out,  in  however  indefinable  a 
way. 

In  the  afternoon,  however,  an  incident 
occurred  that  for  a time  at  least  interrupt- 
ed these  strained  and  formal  relations. 
Having  waited  in  vain  for  the  wind  to 
lessen,  they  thought  they  would  give  the 
loch  one  more  trial  before  going  home; 
and,  as  before,  Ludovick  Macdonell  offer- 
ed his  services  as. gillie.  They  had  got 
up  to  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  were  drift- 
ing down  before  the  squally  breeze,  when 
Hugh,  noticing  that  his  flies  had  not  fall- 
en quite  straight,  unthinkingly  twitched 
them  out  of  the  water  to  make  an  ordi- 
nary cast  over  his  shoulder.  To  have 
done  this  successfully,  with  these  heavy 
gusts  blowing,  would  have  demanded 
some  little  exercise  of  strength,  and  also 
of  dexterity;  but,  as  it  was,  this  careless 
backward  cast  did  not  get  the  line  out  at 
all — in  fact,  it  was  blown  down  in  a heap 
upon  the  boat  and  its  occupants.  At  the 
same  instant  Alison  uttered  a brief  quick 
cry  of  pain;  instinctively  she  covered  her 
eye  with  her  hand;  and  Hugh,  wheeling 
round  in  dismay,  perceived  where  one  of 
his  flies  had  caught.  His  face  turned 
deadly  white — far  whiter  than  hers,  in- 
deed—and  he  was  quite  paralyzed  with 
fear ; it  was  Ludovick  Macdonell  who 
took  Alison’s  hand  and  gently  removed  it. 

44  You  must  let  me  look,”  he  said  to  her, 
and  he  held  her  hand  lest  she  should  put 
it  back.  To  his  great  relief  he  found  that 
the  hook  had  not  entered  the  eye;  but  it 
had  caught  the  edge  of  the  under  eyelid, 
and  was  lightly  fixed  there. 

44  Tell  Hugh  not  to  mind,”  was  the  first 
thing  she  said— as  if  she  were  already 
blind,  and  speaking  of  some  distant  per- 
son whom  she  could  not  see. 

44  But  you  needn’t  be  frightened,  Ali- 
son,” Ludovick  said  to  her,  with  eager 
assurance,  though  he  himself  was  in  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  “The  hook  is  not  in  your  eye;  it 


has  only  caught  the  eyelid.  Hugh,  have 
you  got  a pair  of  scissors  in  your  fly: 
book  ?” 

It  was  with  trembling  fingers  that  the 
wretched  lad  got  out  the  pair  of  scissors 
and  handed  them  to  Macdonell,  who,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  snipped  the  casting- 
line close  to  the  fly.  Then  he  said  to  her: 

4 4 Look  here,  Alison,  I believe  I could 
take  it  out  myself,  now,  and  without 
hurting  you  much,  if  you  cared  to  run 
the  risk;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  safer  to 
wait  until  we  get  back  to  Fort  William, 
and  then  the  Doctor  can  make  certain  of 
it.” 

“ I would  rather  you  would  take  it  out,” 
she  said,  calmly  enough. 

“No,  Alison,  nol”  Flora  entreated. 
“Don’t  run  any  risk!  Wait  till  we  get 
home.” 

“It  would  be  safer,”  Captain  Ludovick 
said — but  he  was  still  addressing  Alison, 
“except  for  this— that  the  hook  might 
work  itself  farther  in.” 

44 1 would  like  you  to  take  it  out  now, 
if  you  would  be  so  kind,”  she  said  to  him, 
simply. 

“ Well,  if  you  like  to  trust  me — but  it 
will  hurt  a little,”  he  said. 

“ I don’t  mind  that,”  she  answered. 

And  still  he  hesitated ; for  it  was  some- 
thing of  a responsibility;  besides,  he  did 
not  know  how  much  pain  he  might  inflict 
—and  how  much  more  glad  would  he 
have  borne  it  himself! 

44 1 would  rather  cut  it  out  of  my  own 
finger,”  he  said,  “even  if  it  was  in  both 
barb  and  shank.  Are  you  quite  sure  you 
won’t  draw  back  your  head  when  you 
find  me  take  hold  of  the  hook  ?” 

44 1 shall  not  move.” 

For  safety’s  sake  he  put  one  hand  on 
her  shoulder;  but  she  was  firm  enough; 
she  did  not  flinch  a hair’s-breadth,  even 
when  she  felt  him  cautiously  take  hold  of 
the  hook. 

44  Are  you  ready,  Alison  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Quite  ?” 

44  Quite.” 

Then  there  was  a quick  little  jerk.  She 
uttered  no  cry;  she  merely  kept  her  eyes 
closed  until  Flora  called  to  her,  joyously: 

“Alison,  it’s  all  right!  Ludovick  has 
got  it  out — it’s  all  right,  isn’t  it  ?” 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes,  which  were 
moist  with  the  pain  caused  by  that  sudden 
twitch ; but  even  through  these  involun- 
tary tears  she  could  smile  her  thanks  to 
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the  operator — and  her  eyes  were  expres- 
sive enough  when  she  chose. 

“ I hope  I didn’t  hurt  you  much,”  said 
he,  44  but  really  it  was  better  to  get  it  out 
at  once ; you  have  no  idea  how  horrid  a 
thing  it  is  to  cut  a hook  out,  when  once 
the  barb  has  got  right  in.  Take  your 
handkerchief  now,  Alison,  and  dip  it  in 
the  water,  and  bathe  your  eye  a littlte. 
Why,  there’s  hardly  a speck — just  the 
smallest  bit  of  skin  torn  away.  I wish  I 
had  a looking-glass  of  some  kind.” 

44  Why  ?”  she  asked. 

He  smiled  a little — indeed,  he  seemed 
quite  gratified  over  the  success  of  his  ex- 
periment, and  was  talking  at  random  and 
carelessly  now. 

“Well,  it  was  this  way:  I was  living 
in  a rather  dilapidated  shooting-lodge  up 
in  Ross-shire,  and  one  evening  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  kitchen  fell  in.  There  was  a 
mighty  noise,  and  of  course  we  all  rushed 
to  the  place,  and  there  we  found  that  the 
plaster  had  knocked  down  a young  ser- 
vant-girl who  happened  to  be  there,  and 
she  was  lying  senseless— though  it  turned 
out  she  was  more  frightened  than  hurt. 

I noticed  this,  though,  that  when  every- 
thing was  being  done  to  reassure  the  un- 
fortunate creature  after  she  came  to,  the 
old  house-keeper  did  best  of  all  —she  ran 
away  and  got  a hand-glass,  and  made  the 
girl  look  in  it  to  convince  herself  that  she 
was  not  disfigured  in  any  way.  I thought 
the  old  woman  had  some  knowledge  of 
human  nature.” 

44  Then  I will  be  your  hand-glass,  Ali- 
son,” Flora  cried,  quite  joyfully.  44  And 
I declare  to  you  that  there’s  nothing  but 
a small  pink  scratch— oh,  hardly  bigger 
than  a pin’s  head.  Disfigurement  ? No- 
thing of  the  kind.  And  you’re  looking 
just  as  nice  and  trim  and  provokingly  neat 
as  ever,  if  that  is  any  comfort  to  you.” 

Alison  laughed  a little;  but  there  was 
still  gratitude  in  her  eyes  as  she  obeyed 
Ludovick’s  directions  as  to  the  use  of  the 
wet  handkerchief. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  fishing,  or  at- 
tempted fishing — indeed,  the  boat  had 
meanwhile  drifted  down  and  imbedded  it- 
self in  a mass  of  water-lilies;  so  they  got 
ashore  and  prepared  for  their  march  down 
through  the  hills  to  the  spot  where  the 
wagonette  was  awaiting  them.  Hugh 
was  deeply  mortified  and  apologetic; 
again  and  again  he  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject, upbraiding  his  own' stupidity,  until 
Alison  had  seriously  to  ask  him  what  it 


was  she  had  suffered.  But  he  was  not  to 
be  comforted,  and  when  everything  was 
ready  he  walked  off  by  himself,  and  would 
have  gone  on  by  himself,  only  that  Flora 
hastened  to  overtake  him,  and  give  him  of 
her  sisterly  sympathy  and  remonstrance. 
The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  was 
that  Captain  Ludovickand  Alison  brought 
up  the  rear  by  themselves,  for  the  boy 
John  had  gone  forward  some  time  before 
with  the  luncheon  basket. 

And  then  Alison  took  heart  of  grace. 

4 4 1 don’t  think  you  were  very  friendly 
with  me  this  morning,”  she  said,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down. 

He  seemed  a little  surprised. 

“I  hope  I was  not  unfriendly,”  he  said. 

4 4 But — but  I thought  it  was  better  that  I 
should  let  you  understand  that  I did  not 
mean  to  harass  you — or — or  vex  you.” 

44  You  promised  that  we  were  to  be  firm 
and  fast  friends,  ” she  said,  a little  proudly. 

44  Yes?”  he  said. 

“And  yet  you  called  me  ‘Miss  Alison’ 
all  the  morning — until  you  had  to  take 
the  hook  out  of  my  eyelid,”  she  continued, 
with  growing  confidence — for  it  seemed 
so  easy  and  natural  to  talk  to  him  here; 
she  was  quite  resolved  on  having  a 
thorough  understanding  with  him,  if  he 
wished  it  also. 

“Do  you  think  I like  to  call  you  4 Miss’ 
Alison?”  he  responded.  44 No,  I don’t. 

I think  of  you  as  Alison,  and  I suppose  I 
might  as  well  say  it.  But  I did  not  wish 
to  embarrass  you.” 

“ Well,  you  wouldn’t  embarrass  me  by 
calling  me  Alison,”  she  said,  as  they  walk 
ed  on  together. 

“ It  will  be  a great  deal  more  pleasant 
for  me,”  he  made  answer  again.  44  Mind 
you,  I want  to  be  to  you,  now  and  always, 
just  what  you  wish  me  to  be.  You  gave 
me  your  last  word,  and  I accepted  it ; and 
my  mouth  is  shut— until — well,  I am  not 
going  to  risk  anything  by  speaking.  Let 
our  friendship  be  as  close  and  firm  and 
fast  as  it  can  be.  But  I wonder  if  you 
would  be  offended,  Alison,  if  I told  you 
something  about  yourself  ?” 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his  bravely. 

“Offended  ? I am  sure  nof,”  she  said. 

44  Well,  then,”  said  he,  with  a trace  of 
shyness  that  rather  became  him,  44 1 can't 
help  thinking  that  you  are  a far  more  hu- 
man kind  of  a being  when  you  are  in  the 
Highlands;  and  sometimes  I can’t  help 
thinking  of  what  might  happen  if  only 
you  were  always  living  among  us.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PJUSCfcSg  r>  E I R l>  R I. 

That,  at  fill  events,  she  was  A very  diA 
fewnt  k in  cl  of -.feeing  up  in  tlten  regions 
\va$  '.very-'  well  tuo\yU  U>  herself; 
TvU^U’t^  it  'wap  the  fresh  £*1*.  abd  exerc/set 

Or  the  «?ti^rfur^>q^ty  dbd-:&bbs&At’  twu- 
fi&ftom  *fr  tW!  delight  of  looking  at  the 
beautf fill  things  3urh>nadh;fg  her,  or  »i Tof 
tteo  I'omhiut.A,  certain  it  Is.  that  all  the 
day  long  &*v>rf  eia.tiQQ  seerned  to  thrill 
thrnu^  l^r  tor  tlio  very  frogv^ferps.  ®w 
etfjf’mm Amjiw&E  full  of  life,  Even  when 
«,]hv  aldae-up  among  the  hills 

nml  to  climb  in  order  iainm- 
o.  view  of  <he  Wider  waters  in  the  south 
— aliei'e  was  me  Mdm>s$  in  her  muid,  hut 
Ollier  a Himsu  of  juhOatiain  atul  ttnmkfoV 
iicO,  ittul  erhiteut  • with  .all  the  world.  The 
wihtet day*  of  glnorn,  so  far  limn  having 
aliy  terror  7v>r  h my  exercised  ovr/  hey  a 
sJ&gAfe*F  • rejoiced  m the 

foreboding  of  the  storm ; she  WeXecAned 
the  combi#  of  this.  terrihJ  e u it  known  thing 
that  darkened  the  heavens  aval  the  -wlrth * 
For  what  might  not  these  sombre  menu/ 
tains  being  forth  the  great  mAxses  of 
them  iu  roounOtVioti  with  the  JowerViig 
clouds,  ami  hero  and  there  reircatiug  bd/ 
hjpd  A /inyktie  veil  of  riiin  l The  driyen 

lurid  ^i*een  hroken  by  wh it^  flash/ 
e$ .Of  fokm . ~&nd  the  wind  that  t<w  bv  her 
it*  sViddeij  gu>^  and  squalls'  seem*/ - avv-fpl 
UiVd  ;thrc4tyhjhg;  ap d. yet  she  h^d'  holoa.r 
of  them ; rather  they  made  her  strong  to 
withstand,  and  deBaht,  4nd  ev.^h  pr^ejid  of 
their  angry  anti  vengeful  look.  Then, 
sometimes,  a soft  sun-touch ed  li ill-sule 
Would  slovyjy  emerge  from  behind  those 
gray  mfeU  of  showrerSr  and  a rainbow 
would  declare  .itself  against  the  purple 
masses  of  the  clouds,  and  lierC  and  tlmre 
the  running  sea  would  be  struck;  a Vn£j& 
green  by  Ad  lowing  shafts  of  light.  And 
then  all  this  changing  • plianhiKnijaigorm' 
was  quite  near  fo  her ; Hot  tfemotp  and 
pass i vyl y pie t u i-eisqne,  like  111 *?  A h?  te  af 
Swili^iland  die  had  pmeft,  but  qiule  olose 
around  her,  and  she  part  of  tUbafe  fchU 
assfxiated  wilh  Limn/ ricftfed 
of  the  universe  like  thetnsei cos,  ,No} 
even  in  ihm*  wild  days  of  stom»  aioT  Um 
peat  site  had  no  fear;  these  >vii.itl/  nijd 
chin'd  «i  and  suo  9 wept  son#  were  fridtixQy 
things;  >he  loved  to  be  alone  with  them/ 
Wit  listen',  to  Then*  strange,  'uncertain 
yokes  . Sometimes -hUc  wondered  whether 
they  understood  hery  amd  her  presence 


ibere,  Any  better  than  she  understood 
them. 

And  the  gloi>ms  and  terrors  and  aux 
jous  perplexities  of  Kirk  •/  Shields  ? She 
had  forgotten  them.  She  had  forgo  lieu 
that  Eudbyiek  Macdondl  vvas  a Ifomafc 
Catholic,  a dangerous  person,  in  league 
with  priests  and  persecutors,  a worshipper 
of  the  scarlet  woman,  the  woman  drunken 

With  the  blood  of  the  saints.  She  wafc 

too  jjghtTieurted  u?*d  h»i.<y  to  tbmk  of 
such  .things:  ilio  present,  ruoment  was 
/full  of  .ami  wMn 

she  loultiaj  in  las  hw*e.  »bj|  rnH  his  fmhk 
AadpIt/iMiH  km  He,  siiv  did  not  remember 
anything  about  the  sear  lot  'woman-  ami 
like  beast  U»utt  cavme  bat  of  the  hoK^huless 
pit.  When  he  wa-s  widku»g  by  !»er  m\v 
tilong  tho  shoiv.s  of  Loch.  Llmiho*  or  idl 
bug  her  stories  m the  stem  of  Hugh/ 
lu^/saU  boat,  or  givhig;  her  A Imnd  at  the 
x-Wcji  j daces  o:<r the  hjlbside,  why,  he  was 
jhst  Ludovieki  and  she  dhl  not  bother 
her  hfeml  ybouf  .nuythino  elno.  And  it 
must  he  said  that  the  epwipanianshiti  of 
these  f wo  hud  become  Avery  pyonon  need 
uiivi  notorious  fhh<g>  They  made  no 
k ip  d At  iceahm;1 1 A whou  1 it  — A 1 i sop 

least  oJt‘* Ail/--  They  were  aaiprinuaj] y to 
gethcr,  during  the  long  w*alkS  4+id  dr»  ves, 
yyhyu  they  wept  on  Axpedif ionfj, 

ak  they  sat  in  the  garden- on  these?  Atev 
ohd  «tUl  jsynuuer  ov<*nipg>i,  or  Went  ip- 
mild  gjfltne  of  poker 
was  grwhg  Ml.  He  did  hot  /uidrefts  liipi* 
self  much  to  her,  nor  she  to  him ; but 
somehow  they  were  never  very  far  away 
from  each  other;  and  the3r  seethed  Entire- 
ly satisfied  with  thb  half  .silent  comrade- 
ship.  It  was  ‘'Alison  and  “ Ludovick<‘ 
now ; they  were  as  belonging  to  the  one 
family,  along  with  Flora  and  Itligh;  and 
the  va^OUS  excuses  that  Cap  lam  Ludo- 
vick  made  for  coming  over  from  b.yytt- 
noA  piiummg  ueT,v  excursions  -were  xnuply 
ipouhiemhte,  while  even  during  ins  brivf 
atiS^ttceB  there  was  always  some  reminder 
bf  iiis.  and  of  his  remembrance 

makpig  way  to  the  hotise  lit  which 
Alten  lived. 

’ li  tvi>s  tHh>gether  a rery  ex  f raord  i ipvry 
state  of  afitiivs*.  But  for  tiiF  nu  me  of  tlm 
iiunc;  they  were  to  all  outward  appear- 
Ahec /ihidhdtihg'’  tliem&cl precisely  as 
a pair  of  Hifiaficcd  hirers,  and  that,  wule 
our.  any  cmieeilltncmi  Or  emlicu  rassineot. 
Noinmaliv  they  were  merely  friends,  of 
course ; bat  this  friendKlbi p fhat  Alison 
bad  boldly  cbdmed,  and  that  Gap tahi  Eu- 
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dovick  was  in  no  wise  inclined  to  with- 
hold, seemed  to  be  of  an  extremely  de- 
voted and  exclusive  kind.  And  not  only 
did  the  other  members  of  the  household 
tacitly  acquiesce  in  these  relations,  but 
Aunt  Gilchrist  in  especial  looked  on  with 
open  approval.  She  no  longer  appeared 
to  regard  Captain  Macdonell  as  a possible 
fortune-hunter.  The  fact  is,  she  had  in- 
dignantly resented  the  insolence,  as  she 
deemed  it,  of  the  Cowan  family  in  en- 
deavoring to  carry  away  her  ward,  her 
especial  charge,  to  marry  her  to  that  poor 
voiceless  probationer;  and  she  had  given 
everybody  to  understand  that  she,  Jane 
Gilchrist,  meant  to  put  her  foot  down 
upon  that  little  scheme.  She  intimated 
plainly  enough  that  she  had  already 
made  some  kind  of  settlement  upon  Ali- 
son, and  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  allowing  any  portion  of  her 
money  to  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  “stickit  minister.” 

“No,  no,  Alison,  my  dear,”  the  old 
dame  said,  openly.  “I’m  a wilful  wo- 
man when  I take  anything  into  my  head, 
and  I tell  ye  I’m  ready  to  defy  the  whole 
o’  that  congregation  — elders,  deacons, 
precentors,  and  all  the  rest  of  them !” 

“Yes,  Aunt  Gilchrist,”  Alison  said, 
with  a smile,  “it’s  easy  to  defy  them 
when  you  don’t  live  among  them.” 

“Ay,  is  that  it  ?”  the  old  lady  said,  with 
a sharp  look.  “Are  ye  feared  to  go  back  ? 
Well,  just  tell  them  that  I’ll  maybe  not 
let  ye  go  back.  Tell  them  I’ve  bought  ye 
for  my  own.  You’re  nothing  but  a white 
slave.  And  I should  not  wonder  if  I did 
not  let  ye  marry  at  all.” 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  want  to  get  married, 
aunt,”  said  Alison,  cheerfully;  “I  am 
very  happy  as  I am.” 

“Oh  yes,”  Aunt  Gilchrist  answered, 
half  to  herself.  “ They  all  say  that ! But 
it’s  wonderful  how  quick  they  can  change 
their  mind  when  the  occasion  comes.” 

Nothing  further  was  said  just  then,  for 
at  this  moment  Captain  Ludovick  hap- 
pened to  make  bis  appearance,  driving  up 
the  wagonette  that  belonged  to  Oyre. 
They  were  all  bound  on  an  expedition  into 
the  Braes  of  Lochaber — the  excuse  this 
time  being  that  the  horses  at  Oyre  did  not 
get  nearly  enough  exercise ; and  as  every- 
thing was  ready,  the  whole  of  the  party 
forthwith  took  their  places.  By  rights, 
Aunt  Gilchrist  should  have  been  given 
the  post  of  honor  next  the  driver;  but  as 
she  declared  she  preferred  going  inside,  it 


was  remarkable  with  what  equanimity 
Alison,  at  Captain  Ludovick’s  suggestion, 
got  up  and  occupied  the  seat  beside  him. 
After  all,  she  was  a kind  of  stranger  and 
guest,  and  no  doubt  Captain  Ludovick 
wanted  to  point  out  to  her  the  objects  of 
interest  along  the  road. 

It  was  a pleasant  morning  for  setting 
out;  the  distant  village  of  Corpach  was 
shining  white  among  its  scattered  trees, 
and  the  little  gray  monument  to  Colonel 
Cameron  of  Fassiefern  could  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly enough  under  the  velvet -soft 
slopes  of  the  hills.  They  drove  out  and 
past  the  ruins  of  Inverlochy  Castle,  that 
seemed  to  have  grown  dark  with  tradition 
and  tales  of  strife  and  slaughter;  and  by- 
and-by,  when  they  had  got  away  to  the 
north  of  Ben -Nevis,  they  entered  a wild 
moorland  country — the  long,  bare  undu- 
lations bounded  by  dark  green  pine  woods, 
and  these  again  leading  the  eye  up  to  the 
loftier  hills,  that  were  all  picturesquely 
dappled  with  sunshine  and  shadow.  This, 
in  truth,  was  rather  a monotonous  high- 
way— its  chief  feature  being  the  road-side 
cairns  of  stones  built  up  where  a funeral 
procession  had  rested  the  coffin  on  their 
way  to  the  church  yard  in  the  lonely 
glen;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of 
these  rude  memorials  that  induced  Cap- 
tain Ludovick  to  tell  his  companion  the 
sad  story  of  Princess  Deirdri,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  linger  in  that  of  the  vit- 
rified fort,  Dundearduil,  in  Glen  Nevis. 
The  beautiful  Irish  princess,  as  some  may 
care  to  know,  was  beloved  of  King  Con- 
nacher  of  Ulster,  but  she  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  him,  seeing  that  he  was 
old  and  ugly,  red-haired  and  squint-eyed, 
whereupon  Connacher  shut  her  up  in 
prison.  But  there  were  three  young  men, 
nephews  of  the  king,  who  were  sorry  for 
the  captive  princess,  and  they  succeeded 
in  freeing  her,  and  in  escaping  along  with 
a party  of  followers  across  the  seas  to  the 
western  Highlands,  where  they  settled 
first  of  all  upon  the  shores  of  Loch  Etive. 
Whether  Naos,  one  of  the  three  brothers, 
and  the  Princess  Deirdri  had  been  in  love 
with  each  other  before  they  forsook  their 
native  country  is  not  stated ; however,  in 
this  new  land  they  did  love  each  other, 
and  were  married,  and  lived  in  great  hap- 
piness. After  several  years  the  King  of 
Ulster  professed  to  forgive  them,  and  in- 
vited them  to  go  home  again;  and  the 
Princess  Deirdri  was  against  that,  having 
anxious  forebodings  of  treachery;  but 
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they  persuaded  Ifer  It 

W&$  ’'tifiy&u ».  across  th$  that 

rife  <?^diT)(^#  li^ivIaii>ei]t  on  the 

various  places  where  she  liad*^Avso'- ha  jfe 
pyV  and  the  atopy  fells  Ifefe  al  t her  com- 
panions wore  moved  to  tears  fes  rife  ssdigy 

■‘  >:.'<>*  Zt:n\  O * jf.cn  &ivey 
Th/?t  ir#*,  «v»/W  _t(i;V  Vnrfe/ ; 

foaHtj/lil  wen,  vta  Uw#/*  to>  KwJViy, 

Ii’A^ji  M*  /Vi  u»i  &/£»  A7«w/ 
a ■*  ‘ # . * ' ; ’ # 

r*  fV’it  trchy  ()  <Vrfl'Urfy, 

: Afp  VWrt.rt  r?/  A>.v  rtfe  */.vivf  fe 
■■  "\4$  ';&}?  >>*•  Ijieflmylty*:  \ ; 

;jv,:'i‘'f./‘  41  •*:  ‘':  4fc.;v  *'  p;'  ' «*':  '.;,v; _i .;•> 

#/-  fytmrrtvjfacn,  • -'  »\V-' 

//m$r  ##  ;//*«?»,  /b*V  »/*  wvri/und  -yfodf*  v : 
AM  ta  wirtfjv't  ww  iJu  jnaw  nf  our  rcjtoifi 
, ytyutinf  Imwma&Mti J" 

peirdri’s  mournful  aptiripatioos  proved 
correct  r Coo  uacUer^  finding  hyr  more, 
beautiful  than  ever.  strai^Iitway  slew  her 

husband,  ftopip£  to  win  her  for  fiimseli-; 
hdt  the  faithful  princess  did  not  li tiger 
bwdno<i--^b6  managed  to  lfemjiw  4 taife 
■.from  a hc^lrhaii,  plunged  it  into  her 
bosom, >ml  foil  dead  on  her  husband.% 
corpse  m Chat  the  lo  vers  we  Dir  t ogether 
into  ja-id-i  stifl  more  unknown  than  even 
the  far  Glen  Etive  and  Lodmber. 

Ewcli  was  the  suhstanee  of  ibfe  tale  he 
told  here  acid  the  a h e . &&  -M  '!:.-• 

-1  knew  of  another  Princes*  I)etrd  n, 
though  whenever  X think  of  hfer  I sufltar 
& preUy  sharp  twmgd  ^r  remorse,  ,T£ffe- 
ife  hofe  it  W&&  I was  once  A snmll 
fthootit.^.bbK,  right  away  up.  in  the  high- 
est region  of  the  MonaghW  hills— the 
tobely  and  unfrequented  place  you 
rifeld  mtagino  — and  one  morn iug  we  were 
up  m tluj  eorries  driving-  the  Woods  •for 
Muck  gtofe.  The  beaters  were  just  gtA 
tin#  to  the  of. a drive,  when  a young 
roehiick  earn*  itashiufe  out  of  the  hushes 
and  crossed  me  a W>ut  thirty  yards  oif  ; 
it  wi*x  jam  easy  shot,  Ami  I ^ dropped  him. 
But  the  next  moment  X began  to  wonder 
at  any  roe-deer  l^eitig  so  high  up  in  the 
heep  hi  the  woo^ft 
and  gU*rti  farther  down ; so  when,  the 
keip^  cMi'e'..klorfg‘:-l;  asked  them.  Then 
I.'Aiujht, :oa.t  vihM  1 had  done-,  ea?" 

ly  iri  the  cifawin^r  a yt.hjrjg  back  and  & 
routjg  doe  hj*d  emhe  Rtraying  up  into 
lhc«e  wvldK4  and  J siip|iri«e  thhy  Ijad  ttiken. 
« fancy  U>  the  M«srghhorb0ddt  for  they 
rmiined  there;  though  north  «rf  th»^  res r <•! 
the  herd  over  followed  them  They  had 
the  whole  pbsee  to  themselves,  ^nd  tvluoi 


yho.'k^xw-^.  Wr^iponed  to  conre  ih^ia 
%ki'ty  vt&m  ;aliviiys  found  togof Ji cr..  **: i l \ (rr 
feeding  about  among  the  rack^.  or  ly  ufw 
On  the  warm  heathen  This  marniug  iho 
beaters  had  again  stumlded  on  ih<<rh;  hob 
the  doe  had  doubled  back  and  H 

yras  the  young  buck  that  uhfhftn'f^Myv- 
came  within  reach  of  iny  gun  ibcrtv 
that  idyl  ended.  I was  mighty  >xu*ry  hiri 
it,  I can  tell  you,’1  he  contimied,  a%  fliey 
Were  leisurely  driving  alon^  uIVe  of- 
ten  thought  of  the  ilno  tr?ni*  those  two 

nnisl  ha'v^  :haii  v^.*gelhe^  f^  jl  is  a Very 
pretty  ph«*<i  up 

in  d c ter  ^Xtmxh^  htnl  hindv  Wi^ds^atHl 
all  that  ^unitner  they  had  the  Xvhole  dis’ 
triet  to  th»mrselvt%  Abd  a Vrry  liamb 
setnie  young  roebuekhe  ^va?8ftod^  rvcjg;ot 
his  heajti  mounted  at  Oyrd.  j&uti'w  iVey-- v 
er  shot  *t  roe-deer  rifted 

’"And  what  b'^eame  of  the  oth^rohe  t? 
Alison  3>iki;d. 

'"Weir,  she  was  seen  about  the  woods 
for  SOHH5  htHe  time  after,  and  then  she 
disappoaKul.  I .suppose  she  went  back  to 
die  herd  ; and  l sometimes  wonder  w beth- 
<?r  tint  Frintms  ihdrdri  ««ett  to  think  of 
the  loijppy-^yW/^he  spent  Avith  her  NaoV 
Up  Sn  ibo  Ci>r»'ie-natt-Bheacn.  I donU  Uke 
ib  t hink  of  tliat  idyl  of  thei  bids,  Imt  it  has 
«a,v<$  the  life  of  tumy  ii  roelmek 

Ko»wr^ ^ibe  Inekle^  yonUW  Irish  priuees.$ 
into  their  bilk  stiii  ■owee  again  that 
day,  and  in  this  wrse.  They  bad  driven 
away  along  Qleri  u>nd  ii  Anta  with 

no  Tittfe  interest  that!  she  re^fkr<led  ’.Kcfe 
peksh  fty  $he  hjsd  eonte  to  know  a 

^Odd  deal  about  tiie  .MaedhnellM  of  K*'p- 
pm:h,  and  their  deeds  of  otiUT  day until 
they  eunie  t*>  Bridge  of  I?ivy ; and  k&  this 

was  tlvg  *?nd  of  their  4ri  vo  they  stopped  ut 

the  JKditftiy  Htlle  inii : life  IvOrst^  w<*re 
bikru  out  while  they  went. inride  to  oilier 
luifehv  But  huichef>n  in  the  High  lands 
is  lii  siipp^d  to  he  complete  Av?th<>iit 
boiled  potatoes  : atid  while  these  were  he- 
ing  g<»t  tymdy.  Captain  Ludorfek  ami  AU- 
so«!  v^edt  out  for  a M roll  about  the  place, 
thefe  Av4ndmng  fwtsteps  evfent nally  lml- 
ia^  tbUrn  dfnvh  to  the  rty^r.  They  talked 
of  various  things  hut  only  now  and  ;dgain, 
for  ilvi$  cb fn par u o’tiri u p of  theirs  .seemed 
t<*  any  effort  at  niutuU? 

eiifertaiUoumf  : and  wheri  at  length  fhoy 
reached  the  bridge  they  paused  thi*w?r  and 
Ah^dn,  il»e  hotter  to  look  dcitvn  into  the 
rocky  chasm  through  which  five  clear 
brown  water  flowed y phw;od  both  arm*  bn 
the  rude  stone  [ttrapeV and  bcuf  her  head 
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over.  Nothing  was  said  for  some  time; 
she  was  used  to  silence,  and  content  with 
it;  it  was  enough  for  her  that  Ludovick 
was  with  her. 

But  presently  he  took  hold  of  her  hand, 
and  she  did  not  withdraw  it,  as,  in  their 
present  relations,  she  ought  to  have  done. 

“Alison,”  said  he,  “isn’t  it  about  time 
to  have  done  with  this  make-believe  ?” 

She  flushed  quickly,  and  raised  her 
head  a little  bit,  so  that  she  could  see  his 
face  if  she  chose. 

“What  make-believe?”  she  asked, 
though  she  well  knew. 

“The  pretence  of  being  only  friends,” 
he  answered.  “I  love  you;  I think  you 
love  me:  what  is  the  use  of  hiding  it?” 

“What  is  the  use  of  anything  else?” 
she  said,  rather  wistfully.  Then  she 
raised  her  head  somewhat,  and  spoke  with 
greater  cheerfulness:  “Are  we  not  happy 
enough  as  we  are,  Ludovick  ?” 

“As  we  are!”  he  exclaimed.  “Yes, 
this  is  all  very  well — and  it’s  very  plea- 
sant for  us  to  be  continually  together — 
but  don't  you  sometimes  look  forward  a 
little  bit  ? It’s  very  pleasant  for  me  to  be 
seeing  you  nearly  every  day,  and  to  be 
with  you  for  hours  and  hours  at  a stretch ; 
but  how  long  will  it  last?  You  will  be 
going  away.  You  won’t  be  so  happy 
then,  will  you?  I shall  not,  I know. 
And  for  yourself,  Alison,  don’t  you  rath- 
er think  you  will  be  like  the  Princess 
Deirdri  when  she  was  bidding  good-by  to 
all  the  places  she  had  known ; and  don’t 
you  think  you  will  look  back  more  than 
once  to  the  days  when  you  and  I were  to- 
gether here  ? But  there  won’t  be  so  much 
happiness  then.” 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  sudden  tears; 
she  turned  away  her  head  somewhat. 

“Indeed  I know  that,”  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice  that  was  rather  uncertain.  “ I 
have — gone  through  that  before.” 

“Very  well,” said  he,  at  once,  “let  us 
take  the  other  way.  What  is  the  use  of 
concealment  ? There  is  no  use  in  it  any 
longer.  Let  me  write  this  very  evening  to 
your  father,  and  I will  tell  him  that  you 
and  I mean  to  get  married.  What  can  be 
simpler  than  that?” 

She  suddenly  rose  erect,  and  faced  him 
with  frightened  eyes. 

“Oh  no,  I couldn’t  do  that!”  she  said, 
breathlessly.  “ I couldn’t,  Ludovick!— I 
— I daren’t!” 

“Very  well,”  said  he,  gently.  “Per- 
haps that  is  too  much— too  abrupt  But 


what  I want  to  do  is  to  convince  you  that 
you  entirely  exaggerate  the  horror  which 
your  friends  and  relatives  would  exhibit 
if  they  were  told  you  were  going  to  marry 
a Catholic.  I don’t  believe  they  would 
show  any  horror  at  all.  It  is  the  Cath- 
olic doctrines  and  ritual  they  hold  in  ab- 
horrence; and  they  would  know  well 
enough  that  neither  would  concern  you 
in  the  least— that  you  need  have  nothing 
to  do  with  either.  Then  your  family 
have  seen  me— they  know  I haven't  clo- 
ven feet  and  horns — ” 

“ I did  not  tell  them  you  were  a Catho- 
lic, Ludovick,”  she  said,  rather  ruefully. 

“I  wish  now  you  had,”  he  made  answer. 
“But  never  mind.  Here  is  my  proposal 
now.  Perhaps  making  the  announce- 
ment in  that  way  to  your  father  would 
be  too  abrupt.  But  I want  to  get  you  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  no  such  wild 
dismay  as  you  expect.  Very  well:  write 
to  your  sister  Agnes,  and  tell  her  frankly 
all  about  it.  Confide  in  her.  You  will  see 
what  she  says ; and  I am  pretty  certain  it 
won’t  alarm  you.” 

She  looked  up  again  with  more  hope- 
fulness in  her  eyes. 

“I  thought  of  it  once,  Ludovick,”  she 
said,  rather  shyly. 

“Do  it  now,  then — this  evening,”  said 
he.  “But  then  do  it  the  right  way.  Don't 
put  it  before  her  as  if  it  was  some  vague 
proposition  that  might  as  well  be  dis- 
missed, for  the  better  comfort  of  every- 
body concerned.  Alison,”  he  continued, 
regarding  her,  “ you  will  tell  her  that  the 
relationship  between  you  and  me  is  some- 
thing beyond  recall.  It  is  so,  is  it  not  ?” 

He  could  hardly  hear  her  answer. 

“I— I hope  so, Ludovick.” 

He  grasped  her  hand  more  tightly  than 
ever. 

“Then  let  this  be  the  first  step,  my 
darling;  and  you  will  see  that  your  fears 
will  vanish  away  one  by  one.  You  have 
courage  enough  for  anything — I can  see 
it  every  day— and  why  not  for  this? 
Come  away  now— yonder  is  Flora  at  the 
door  of  the  inn,  waving  a handkerchief 
for  us.  And  don’t  you  forget  to  tell 
everything  quite  frankly  to  your  sister.” 

As  they  were  walking  back  to  the  inn 
she  looked  up  to  him  with  a smile. 

“Do  you  know,  Ludovick,”  said  she, 
“that  when  I am  with  you,  when  I hear 
you  talking,  I have  no  fears  at  all ! Ev- 
erything seems  quite  simple  and  easy.” 

And  indeed  when  they  had  returned  to 
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the  inn,  and  alt  of  them  were  seated 
round  flie  table  pahdpv.  noobe 

could  bavo  unarmed  from  her  manner 
Uiat  any  ^.serious  epnYersauon 
place  between  these  two  en  EoV  firidge 
She  was  quite  animated  and  cheerful; 
and  submitted  to  some  raillery  on  ilia 
•part  f «f  Aunt  CliJehmi  with  the  'greatest 
of  good-humor.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
long  drive  hotno  she  was  some w hut  silent; 
and  tl*^  moment  she  Otitefed  the  house 
fchft  tyFrit  jhyjb&r  room,  and  renhuuud 
there  fer/ft  eonsiderahle  ti  tata,  And  when 
shy  mrm  out  tignm  and  despatched  John* 
i^Kfel?:  w rt  j) /I  he  i&ttei.  she 

had  written,  she  seemed  matters  and  un- 
easy t and  shift  even  lingered  al^out  the 
front  garden,  j«?-eiending  to  rvamVne  the 
yu t ions  shni.bsAi '0Sjj&  he  had  actual ly  come 
hack  again.  But  when  sir*  had  ascer- 
tained from  him  that  the  lettor  bad-  been 
definitely  tod  irr^irieyqhiy  posted.  her 
(jouutenancc  cleared  qouibderably ; and, 
probably  to  vft&Uu  light  of  her  previous 
;she  racially  asked  John 
whether  ho  ) tad  ever  been  U>  Bridge  of 
Rr,r 

/;;:/'' \No;memt it’s  a wedi  from  hert%>f 
said  John. 

But  peeing  that  4J’$on  dal  not  ini  me- 
diately dismiss  him,  Johnny  made  bold 
to  ask?  her  if  she  had  been  # the  buriah 
ground  lhai  morning  when  they  were  up 
in  the 

r*  What  tarifthgrotittd,  Johwnjfjr  she 
inquired  o$  him.  \y /' ' ' J;  J / J\ " *,;'  //.  Je 

w*  Well,  I am  b»>t  i^hiethb^Hng  the 
name  of  it/'  said  .fcihufty,  after  a nur 
meiuV  pause/ / but  If  i#  tip  In  tW-  hi  Ufr 
\vhaleEeA  ami  many"e  the.  him*  I Jscf 
heat'd  of  it.  Tile  ohtr  {wpte  to  he 
buihed  there  for  years  aftd  yyapw  But 
what*  t ftpf)  been  ti>M  is  thus,  m*i~ 

tinned,  with  & defame  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
*\$hil t they  were  buryi ng  4.  Protestoit  fe 
that  place,  whero  there  was*  ndoe  l»>:i 
Catholics  peforck  and  ever  after  that  at 
night  there  vvass  &.  lemldclmise  of  et^h- 
log  of  swords  aud  shields  and  dirk*;  and 
al>I  the  people  fiyinjg  there  IrtgBfc&ro 
rd  to  go  by  that  way  ' 

MQise  it  was : mVd:  when  Uihy/wh&i  to  Urn 
Free  Church  iuumier— wcllg  fu>*bbh  be 
was#  not  bcli^vTirig  ihft ^ he  cbuld 

do  noth  I ug  at , ftti  I > ; apd  if  darker  Hie 
night  ike .%'» i y!t the 
upl.se,  Co^h,  J think  ihft  pi*>testant  plan 
was  a furry  good  w bail  the  whole 

0/  them  mdd  /pot  put  him  out!  And 


then  it  grew  to  he  so  had  .that. they  had  to 
send  for  a Catholic  priest- » and  he  benight 
some  holy-writer  with  him.  and  said  the 
pmyers  over  the.  gwvuftd,  arid  now  it  i& 
alii  tjuate  again.  But  l know  I would 
not  hke  to  be  going  nzw  Umt  place  at 
night.7' 

• * Are  fW  n lPi?3C>to«taJti t ^r. : 
Johnny  f’’.*  Alison’  ftsked*  w Uh  a kind  of 
new  uithre^t. 

feh tiny  looked  at  Uet*  ibqdiHngly  for  a 
.aecoml,  .'  ; .*  ‘ * > - 

^ What  tijlt  you  Wife?  ttg  yotu^lf, 

! But  this  return  quest  ran  was  a very 
gliocknig  thing.  It  was  perft^ffy  obvious 
that  this  Laodicean  *on gl‘ t tp  find  out 
wlmt  her  f;n tli  was  merely  that  he  miglit 
cheerfully  d^dare  himself  of  the  same 
way  of  Uii liking,  and  she  could  not  coun- 
tenance any  fiuch  piece  of  depravity-  so 
she  "made  same  excuse  £>r  break  in  g o.tf  the 
Cirtiyemvtion.,  ami  departed  into  the  house. 

It  was  u.  couple  of  dayn  thercji fie r that, 
ste  ret-ei Ved  t lie  i to  Uifi  l^|P?r  >«hC 

had  sent  to  Kirk  oVSh odd Flora  mid 
ahe  bad  been  Out ilriviXjg  vyiib  Alibi  f|ih 
okrist  until  bite  in  Uie  .afir-rooun  (for  ^ 

W’opd^r/  i^xptain  Ludovick  w^s  pot Ayitli 
titetp-^bje-  Jjad  teTvsunimvyped  away  on 
.m# ' wli^tv  Urey  returned  liome 
ibey  AYpre  jo^t  Jadared 

that  hz  had  beoti  working  hard  all  day, 
and  besought  the  two  girL  logo  out  with 
him  for  *1  row  in  tlie  ^g,  for  there  was  a 
C-jea^  eyeiiVng  light  shifting  all  around, 
and  the  loch  was  still.  FI  one  good-na 
tpred  ly  acqft  iescwl , and  so  did  Alfeftil;  and 
brAb  of  them  would  have  forthwith  gone 
down  to  the  shore,  but  that  Hugh  Jmp- 
pened  to  my : 

“Obj  thef^V  s letter  for  yam  Alison, 
Iv&ig  c>n  lobby  table;  Shall  I bring 
:Hfor i^u?v  V : ; :.,;;'V  ..:/ 

‘ ; N*>/’  ?he  aaid,  rather  hastily- — and 
with  Miuib^alaf  mounting  to  her  face,  for 
shs?  guessed  w bat  this  might  be — “ I will 
gfet  it  myseJf,  Will  you  gp  dowft  in  tfe 
boat,  Flora  i I shall  be  after  you  in  a 
moment/’ 

80  she  quickly  w^M  back  .til rough  the 
garden,  entered  tb«  hmisp,  and  fnuml  the/ 
ls*ttca#  lying  tbe?*^.  liixlh^r  brviuUdessty 
she  tore  it  o])en,  and  ghmeed  rapidjy  ^oVc> 
its  several  pages,  with  ft  wonderful  siraugc 
fx-idhig  rising  and  rising  in  hmMe&H*-;- 
For  w’hafc  was  all  this  i Eemen  :a*wuev  s ? 
— repivjaches  warnings  of  the  opprobri- 

um she  was  earning  lor  herself,  and  the 
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shame  she  was  bringing  on  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  her  ? No ; it  was  far  from 
that;  and  she  read  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing wonder  and  a joy  that  she  could  hard- 
ly have  explained  to  herself.  The  aston- 
ishing thing  was  that  Agnes  did  not  even 
once  refer  to  the  fact  of  Ludovick  Mac- 
donell  being  a Catholic — though  that  had 
been  put  prominently  enough  in  Alison’s 
letter  to  her.  This  was  all  praise  of  Ludo- 
vick Macdonell  himself;  though  how  Ag- 
nes could  have  discerned  so  many  fine  and 
admirable  qualities  in  him  during  the  brief 
hour  of  his  visit,  her  sister  was  far  too  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  stay  to  inquire.  And 
very  affectionately  did  Agnes  write  of  Al- 
ison herself — quite  unusually  so,  indeed, 
for  people  in  Kirk  o’  Shields  are  reticent 
in  such  matters ; but  now  there  was  a con- 
venient distance  separating  them,  and  she 
could  say  things  on  paper  that  probably 
she  would  not  have  said  to  Alison  herself. 
And  not  only  did  the  younger  sister  ap- 
pear extremely  gratified,  and  even  proud, 
that  Alison  was  going  to  marry  the  young 
man  who  had  seemed  to  her  so  much  of  a 
hero,  but  also  she  said  plainly  that  she 
was  glad  the  arrangement  on  which  the 
Cowan  family  counted  was  not  going  to 
be  carried  out.  She  confessed  that  she 
had  always  looked  forward  to  seeing  Ali- 
son a minister’s  wife;  there  was  some- 
thing so  wise  and  gentle  and  thoughtful 
about  her  that  she  would  be  a great  help 
and  comfort  to  a congregation ; but  James 
Cowan  was  not  her  ideal  of  a young  min- 
ister ; moreover,  until  he  got  a church,  she 
feared  Alison  would  have  been  unhappy 
while  living  at  Corbieslaw.  And  might 
she  write  to  Captain  Macdonell  to  con- 
gratulate him  ? And  would  he  answer  her 
letter?  She  wanted  to  tell  him  a good 
deal  about  her  sister  that  perhaps  he  had 
not  discovered  yet.  Of  course,  if  this  was 
to  be  a secret  in  the  mean  time,  as  Alison 
appeared  to  desire,  then  a secret  it  should 
be;  but  she  did  not  understand  why  there 
was  any  necessity.  And  then  the  letter 
wound  up  with  all  sorts  of  kind  wishes 
and  messages : it  was  about  as  comforting 
an  epistle  as  could  have  been  composed  in 
these  peculiar  circumstances. 

For  many  and  many  a day  thereafter 
that  happy  evening  lingered  in  Alison’s 
memory,  though  she  hardly  knew  how 
she  got  through  the  garden,  and  across  the 
road,  and  down  the  shingle  to  the  boat 
that  was  awaiting  her.  All  the  air  seem- 
ed full  of  music ; this  was  like  a love-letter 


that  had  been  sent  her;  all  kinds  of  wist- 
ful fancies  that  had  once  been  discarded 
were  summoned  back  now ; and  she  wish- 
ed to  say  just  two  words  to  Ludovick,  and 
to  look  into  his  eyes. 

“You  seem  to  have  had  good  news, 
Alison,”  said  Flora  to  her,  when  she  had 
got  seated  at  the  tiller,  and  the  two  cous- 
ins were  leisurely  pulling  out  into  the 
loch. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  with  her  cheeks 
grown  rosy  red,  “I — I have  had  a very 
kind  letter — from  Agnes.” 

“Oh,  from  Agnes?”  Flora  repeated, 
with  a glance  of  surprise;  but  she  said 
nothing  further;  and  presently  brother 
and  sister  had  settled  into  their  long  steady 
stroke,  which  seemed  to  afford  them  suffi- 
cient interest  and  occupation. 

As  for  Alison,  she  did  not  care  to  break 
the  gracious  silence  that  was  all  around 
them;  her  heart  was  murmuring  to  her 
of  its  own  happiness  as  they  pulled  along. 
She  did  not  think  of  asking  herself 
whether  there  was  not  something  sus- 
picious in  the  fact  of  Agnes  having  so 
completely  ignored  all  her  references  to 
Captain  Ludovick  being  a Catholic,  and 
the  possible  trouble  arising  therefrom; 
she  did  not  reflect  that  her  sister  might, 
out  of  an  extreme  delicacy  and  kindness, 
have  refused,  at  such  a time,  to  say  any- 
thing that  would  dim  her  tender  hopes. 
No;  she  only  thought  that  she  would  like 
to  show  this  letter  to  Ludovick.  Did  it 
not  confirm  all  his  prognostications? 
Was  it  not  a fair  beginning  ? Her  heart 
within  her  said  yes  again  and  again,  with 
an  exceeding  comfort  and  joy. 

Moreover,  she  had  plenty  of  time  to 
weave  these  fond  fancies;  for  the  two 
cousins,  as  they  worked  away  at  the  oars, 
were  humming  together  snatches  of  Gaelic 
airs  that  did  not  interfere  with  her.  It 
was  a beautiful  evening,  now  that  the  sun 
had  sunk  behind  the  western  hills:  just 
above  the  lofty  peaks  the  sky  was  of  the 
clearest  gold,  fading  into  a pale  translu- 
cent purple  overhead;  while  the  waters 
of  the  loch  around  them  were  all  of  a trem- 
bling and  lapping  lilac-gray,  with  the  uni- 
versal, sudden,  bewildering  ripples  grown 
almost  black.  As  the  time  went  by,  the 
twilight  became  more  wan  and  ghostly; 
and  yet  the  objects  along  the  opposite 
shore,  under  the  darkening  hills  and  the 
pine  woods,  could  be  made  out  with  a 
strange,  a livid,  distinctness.  Then  the 
first  lights  began  to  appear — a quivering 
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orange  ray  here  and  there  that  told  of  a 
distant  window,  or  perhaps  of  an  anchor- 
ed yacht  making  all  snug  for  the  night. 
When  they  finally  got  ashore,  and  made 
their  way  up  to  the  house  through  the  gar- 
den, the  slumbering  air  was  sweet  with 
the  scents  of  the  flowers,  and  there  were 
bats  flitting  about  the  eaves,  suddenly 
swooping  between  them  and  the  pale, 
clear  sky.  On  the  threshold  she  paused 
and  looked  back.  It  was  an  evening  long 
to  be  remembered — an  evening  of  visions 
and  dreams. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A BOLT  FROM  THE  BLUE. 

But,  as  it  happened,  the  very  next  day 
brought  another  communication  from 
Kirk  o’  Shields,  that  was  destined  to  lead 
the  way  to  a sudden  and  unexpected  crisis. 
A little  accident  helped.  When  Aunt 
Gilchrist  took  the  as  yet  unopened  envelop 
with  her  into  the  parlor,  where  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  seated  at  the  table  for 
afternoon  tea — the  Doctor  having  also 
dropped  in  by  chance— and  just  as  she 
was  about  to  sit  down,  she  struck  her  foot 
sharply  against  the  leg  of  the  chair.  For 
a second  she  bit  her  lip  in  silence,  and  it 
was  clear  she  was  suffering  considerable 
pain;  then  she  muttered  to  herself, 

“Dang  this  confounded  thing!” 

“Your  language,  Jane,”  said  the  Doc- 
tor, quite  good-naturedly,  “might  be  a 
little  more  gentle.” 

“ Oh,  my  languagel”  she  said,  opening 
forth  in  wrath.  “ My  language,  indeed! 
You  can  talk  fine  enough  about  your 
oxides,  and  sulphates,  and  trash  o’  that 
kind,  to  bamboozle  a lot  of  fools! — but 
much  good  your  long-winded  names  have 
ever  done  to  me!  Here,  Alison,  run 
away  and  get  me  a cloth  slipper— this  in- 
fernal fire  is  like  to  bum  my  toe  off,  now 
it’s  begun  again!” 

Alison  went  quickly  away,  and  returned 
with  a pair  of  cloth  slippers,  and  forthwith 
the  hurt  foot  was  in  a measure  relieved. 
But  when  Alison  was  for  unbuttoning  the 
other  boot,  her  aunt  said  no — the  one  was 
enough. 

“Why,  aunt,”  she  protested,  “do  you 
mean  to  say  you  can  sit  in  comfort  with 
a boot  on  one  foot  and  a shoe  on  the 
other  ?” 

“Ob,  listen,  mother,”  Flora  cried. 
“Isn’t  that  like  Alison?  Isn't  she  prim 


and  precise  ? She’s  bound  to  grow  up  an 
old  maid!” 

“More  likely,”  Master  Hugh  put  in, 
“she’ll  grow  up  to  be  like  the  old  lady 
who  declared  she  couldn’t  go  in  proper 
style  to  have  her  photograph  taken  until 
she  had  put  some  eau-de-Cologne  on  her 
handkerchief” — though  it  is  to  be  ima- 
gined that  that  apocryphal  old  lady  was 
an  invention  of  the  moment. 

But  meanwhile  Aunt  Gilchrist  had  tak- 
en her  seat,  looking  very  gloomy,  for  she 
was  vexed  that  Periphery  should  have 
been  so  easily  aroused  again.  And  per- 
haps she  was  all  the  more  taciturn  that 
the  young  Munroes  chose  to  make  them- 
selves surreptitiously  merry  over  her  ac- 
cident, and  that  they  were  openly  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  Doctor,  while  Mrs. 
Munro  looked  on  and  listened  in  mild 
amusement.  Aunt  Gilchrist  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  that  ribald  crew.  Nay, 
to  escape  from  them  and  their  covert 
jeers,  she  betook  herself  to  her  letter, 
which  otherwise  might  have  lain  unopen- 
ed on  the  table. 

And  presently  it  was  perceived  that  the 
contents  thereof  were  exciting  her  in  no 
common  degree.  Indeed,  her  astonish- 
ment and  resentment  caused  her  to  break 
forth  into  brief  muttered  exclamations — 
exclamations  that  showed  clearly  enough 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind. 

“ Well,  I declare !”  she  cried,  with  with-* 
ering  contempt.  “Bless  my  soul  and 
body,  the  woman’s  mad! — stark,  staring 

mad! But  I’ll  teach  her!  To  talk  to 

me  like  this! . . . .Well,  I never  did  hear 
the  like!” 

“What’s  your  news,  Jane?”  the  Doc- 
tor asked. 

“It’s  somebody  that  wants  a lesson 
taught  them,”  said  she,  looking  up  fierce- 
ly. “ And,  my  word,  they’ll  get  it!” 

“ If  it’s  anything  serious,”  said  he,  ami- 
ably enough,  “I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to 
answer  it  in  your  present  state  of  mind.” 

“My  present  state  of  mind !”  she  retort- 
ed, with  scorn.  “What  do  you  know 
about  my  present  state  of  mind  ? I sup- 
pose you  would  like  to  doctor  that  too! 
— brown  messes  and  white  messes — once 
every  three  hours— to  be  well  shaken— is 
that  the  thing  this  time  ? Man,  man — 
Duncan,  I wonder  ye  do  not  take  all  your 
phosphates  and  hydrates  and  stuff  down 
to  the  sea  some  dark  night  and  tumble 
them  in  when  there’s  nobody  looking!” 

“I  might  as  well,  if  I had  many  pa- 
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tients  like  you,  Jane,”  her  brother  said, 
with  great  good-humor ; and  presently, 
this  frugal  meal  being  ended,  he  was  the 
first  to  rise,  as  his  professional  duties  call- 
ed him  away  again. 

But  Aunt  Gilchrist  took  Alison  with 
her  to  her  own  room. 

“There,  read  that!”  said  the  incensed 
little  dame.  “Read  that,  Alison, and  tell 
me  if  there's  another  such  impudent  wo- 
man in  the  whole  wide  world !” 

Alison  took  the  letter — which  she  at 
once  perceived  to  be  from  Mrs.  Cowan,  of 
Corbieslaw — and  carefully  and  deliberate- 
ly read  it  through;  but  as  she  had  no 
nerves  on  fire  to  worry  her,  she  did  not 
find  in  it  anything  calculated  to  arouse 
so  fierce  a storm  of  indignation.  She  was 
very  much  embarrassed,  it  is  true,  for  it 
was  all  about  herself  and  her  prospects; 
but  in  so  far  as  the  tone  of  this  commu- 
nication toward  Aunt  Gilchrist  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  almost  servile — indeed  it 
may  have  been  the  specious  plausibility 
of  the  whole  epistle  that  had  irritated  the 
recipient  of  it. 

“Well,  aunt,”  said  Alison,  “I  don’t  see 
anything  in  that  to  anger  you.” 

“Nothing  to  anger  me !”  she  exclaimed. 
“What  right  has  that  woman  to  interfere 
with  me  ? What  business  has  she  to  write 
to  me  at  all  ? So  you’re  ‘ devoted  to  the 
k service  of  the  Lord,’  are  you,  ‘and  the  in- 
terests of  His  church’  ? Indeed,  now  ! 
But  does  she  think  I cannot  tell  what  that 
means?  Ay,  but  I can,  though:  I was 
not  born  yesterday,  Alison,  my  dear;  not 
a bit  of  it!  The  service  of  the  Lord  is 
that  I’m  to  provide  that  stickit  minister 
with  a house  and  a wife  at  the  same  time, 
and  support  the  whole  concern.  Oh, 
that's  a fine  way  of  providing  for  him; 
better  than  waiting  and  waiting  for  a pul- 
pit. A pulpit,  my  word ! To  stick  up  a 
crayture  like  that  in  a pulpit:  I’ll  tell  ye 
what  he's  better  fit  for — I’d  stick  him  up 
in  a corn  field  to  frighten  the  crows  away ! 
And  then  ‘the  distractions  and  tempta- 
tions surrounding  young  people,’”  Aunt 
Gilchrist  continued,  turning  to  the  letter 
again.  “ Tell  me,  now,  Alison  : do  ye 
think  this  woman  has  a suspicion  that 
there’s  something  between  you  and  Cap- 
tain Macdonell  ?” 

Alison  flushed  a rose  red,  but  she  an- 
swered frankly  enough: 

“ I don’t  know,  aunt.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible. I wrote  to  Agnes  the  other  day 
about— about  Ludovick ; and  she  may  by 


chance  have  dropped  some  hint.  Or 
perhaps  it's  this — Mr.  James  Cowan  met 
me  walking  with — with  Captain  Macdon- 
ell in  Kirk  o’  Shields  one  day,  and  he  may 
have  spoken  to  her  about  the  stranger— 
and— and  perhaps  that’s  it.” 

“So  I'm  to  be  her  cat’s-paw,  am  I?” 
Aunt  Gilchrist  resumed,  still  indignant 
with  this  hapless  letter.  “ Fm  to  see  that 
the  stickit  minister  is  provided  for?  And 
it’s  all  for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  of 
course,  and  the  interests  of  the  church! 
My  certes!  I’ll  send  her  an  answer  she 
little  expects:  I’ll  teach  her  to  dictate  to 
me,  with  her  cringing,  fawning,  sneaking 
pretences !” 

Then  she  turned  to  Alison  herself. 

“ Now,  Alison,”  said  she,  in  a much 
gentler  way,  “I'm  not  blinder  than  other 
people;  and  I’ve  seen  the  way  that  you 
and  your  Captain  Ludovick,  as  they  call 
him,  are  aye  together.  I’m  not  going 
to  ask  ye  questions,  for  young  folk  will 
have  their  secrets — it's  part  of  the  play,  I 
suppose;  but  this  I will  say  to  you— this 
I’m  bound  to  say  to  you— that  ye  need 
not  be  afraid  to  speak  to  me  about  him. 
No,  I give  ye  my  word:  I’ve  seen  enough 
of  him,  and  I will  say  this,  that  a finer, 
franker,  better-natured  young  man  never 
stepped  in  shoes.  I was  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain about  him  at  one  time;  and  I took 
the  leeberty  of  giving  him  a hint  or  two— 
for  I’m  an  old  woman,  Alison,  and  ye'ro 
a young  one;  but  I do  honestly  believe 
this  now — I do  honestly  believe  he  would 
take  ye  this  minute  if  ye  had  not  a pen- 
ny.” 

“Aunt,”  said  Alison — but  there  were 
tears  of  gratitude  trembling  on  her  lashes, 
and  her  voice  was  not  very  firm — “ there 
would  have  been  no  concealment— and 
least  of  all  from  you— but  it  all  seemed  so 
hopeless.  It  was  broken  off  because  I — 
because  I told  him  they  would  never  agree 
to  it.  He  is  a Catholic.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true,  he  is  a Catholic — I 
had  forgotten  that.  But  who’s  they  ? 
That  woman  Cowan?”  said  Aunt  Gil- 
christ, beginning  to  sniff  and  fume  again 
at  the  mere  mention  of  her  enemy. 
“What  have  they  got  to  do  with  you  ? 
Who  asked  their  permission  ? If  you 
want  to  marry  the  young  man,  what  busi- 
ness is  it  of  theirs  whether  he  is  a Catho- 
lic or  not  ? The  impudence  of  some  peo- 
ple, I do  declare !” 

“ No,  aunt,  it  wasn’t  the  Cowans  I was 
mostly  thinking  of,  nor  yet  the  congrega- 
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tion  gtmeraHy,  I made  sure  they  as  their  ways.  The  simple  and  seif^uf 

would  he  mrriMy  agaiust  Jtv  hut  it  is  my  Sehig  formula,  i4Tho  Lord  made  us,  and 
own  family*  my  father  especially.  And  He'll  take  care  ofus/  \vas  uveryd  ift>r-- 
I thought  abmit  Agnes  too;  hat  I wrote  ed fc. thing  from  tlrgrr  fierce cmitm lion*  r>f 
toyh^r;  Jusiia  try --and  I gdi  a let-  creed,  X heir  strtmuoa^  ^nd  faith 

ter  from  her  that  vt?jjs  a great  surprise.  so  in;  their  own  sectarianism  Aum  Gil-' 
kind  it  was.  and  hut  it.  word  about  hj&  christ  was  delighted  to  mike  the  most  of 
Wing  a Cath*»fie.'Y  life  ami  enjoy  the  good  things  of  tins 

heart-search i i jg  rc- 


Aud  Macdoindl-rw'hat  does  he  say  to  world  with  them 
all  thi>s,eh  V'  was  the  next  imjairy.  nuocratvoa  w;x$  the  iirsi  tin  ty  of  every 

,v  Well,  smut*"  Alison  made  answer,  Clmstiau.  Bwtl  austere.  contohnAng  of 
whtit,  dowM<^fiV  eyes,  ' ‘you  know  ‘he  has  this  world  the  surest  passport  to  the  Arrfc tC 
bB&fc.  away  the  last  day  or  twof  and  I Aini  ff  she  seemed  d isposad  to  make  light 
h&ve»h  item  able  to  show"  him  Agnes’s  of  the  fact  that  Ludovlek  MaedoneU,  was 

h Catholic,  A lis*>u  w*is  well  aware  ticU 
: •'/ i^Jieaied'.-  “ But  the*  members  of  the  Ea^t  Street  ^UutitrK' 
I suppose  he  wants  to  make  you  his  wife,  would  be;  in  tit*,  such  mind, 
whatever  any  one  may  say  T'  M^umvhile  it  was  mo  ark  able  that 

‘ I— I think  so/Nyaa  the  half-heard  an-  When  Gapt* in  I>iuh:*vick  w4#  absent  from 
swei*.  Ft>rt  Wdh^tn  the  day?*  did  not  pass  neur- 

:;  And  X think  so  tool”  Aunt  Gilchrist  ly  so  i frequently.  \vh<U>  her 

said,  wilb'a  proud  kind  of  laugh.  “Oh,  cousins  wrd- otherwise  occupied,  and  her 
1*11  warrant  him  ! Well,  Alison,  you  aunVd'iA^  her  assistance.  AUsOA 

may  be  off  now,  for  I’m  going  to  send  -had  to  be  content  .with  the  cumpHiu<«Vf- 
this  $1di>  of  tb<>  boy  John.  Hhe  trying  tefc 

hii  aits  \yerr  Lean  tell  ye!  When  1 think  reform  Johnny  now;  but  the ^ bisk  wMhh 
of  the  look  of  her  face  when  she  gets  ib  t upliili  one.  When  she  endeavoried  :’&* 
cojiidv Ju^t  ■ . rodnd  this  room  like  a reason  him  out  of  his  belief  m-wtU&es 

ibi’eeiyeftr^lALy>t4!y  tlier^lhat  Utile  0 re *>  and  .^ar.locks-  and  oialevolenl  spirits,  hr 
d ey  vil  my  toes,  Ahd.  answered  wifhftli  kinds  of  siorifesof  what 

hftWa  another  tiling  £}|$m  ? ye  may  fell  had  kdfdnBy  Vappencd  And  then  when 
w«  your  secrets,  or  y c m ay  a ot  tell  liifc"  she  w rth  if  in*  abud  t his. 

ymv  >eereU,  just  tis  ye  ph^c;  hut  re'll  own  condoed-his  P.vuthy  and.mahee  ami 
see  if  T don't  tfe  aUfmV  a* id  straight  rev*  ngefui  tricks— Johrmy  had  always 
wtiMryoheGaphiif.#-  Ludovu-k  *s  soon  ns  he  &nm  m abofhee  for  his  srirk<»d* 

.cOinx^-.ba-rk  to  Fort  William. n.  ness.  Out  morning.,  as  she  was  getting 

AUsou  lingered, : still  regarding  thaUet-  maly  io  go  dowii-«t»i.rs,  she  casually 

went  to  the  window,  which  Writ*  a habit 
you  wmst  she  hud  uncouacrously  formed 


Aunt  Gilehrtstrf  :rsaid  isU«..  “ you  «mst  she  hud  unmuscrously  formed.  S&0  did 
uol  su.v  aJiytlmig  that  vviii  ve>:.  the  Cow-  not  wisfa  to  play  the  apy  on  Johnny . Imt 
ixm.  They  »re  great  friends  of  niy  fu-  this  window  conf mantled  a view-  of  ihe 
:ua<(  they  mw.  important  people  in  garden,  the  t'oud,  dnd  iliu  shore;  atvd  if 
the >hiirt‘b.>%  JoUmsy^ any wh^rf)  about,  life 

t‘  Tliu  wise  Utile  vamafi  Aunt  Gil-  to  bn  in  soide  mischief  or  other;  so  that 
chrisfc  said,  with  another  hinglL  “ Weil;  she  was  contimially  ratchiug  him  iu  this 
l>nrhnp.s  I‘ll  not  auswei?  the  fool  according  fashion,  -a ftftr  which  shiy  would  g«>  tuni 
to  her  /dlj>%  but  Dl  give  her  a bit  of  my  lecture  -him  severely.  On  tlii$ 
rrmnl  all  the  snrnCi  Now  go  Away;  and  ilm  that  Johnny  was  ' merely , 

tefl  Flora  u>  slop  tlad  sir uunnitig/  Unv  Liii  talking  .to  a small  bov  who  yr&i;  ouisbW 
gi^ng  to  write."  the  railings,  in  the  mad;  smd  tfaw ■.'■did 

• ;So.  Alfsort  d^par^d'-^vc^  grateful  b)  nut  seetn  much  harm  in  that.  It  was 
Aunt  Gilebriftt  for  the  kindly  things  she  dear  that  Johnny  was  trying  to  pfrr&p&cle 
bad  said  ^bout.  CapUtm  F,.nd-i>vick.  but  nol  the  small  iKyy  to  come  rmu/d  l>y  ihe 
niMch.'  '.;  She  knew  idle  the  garden  ; hut  the  other  khohk  id& 

very  well  that  tins  brisk,  indeprmk- ni,  head  and  reniaimid  where  he  was.  Tltere- 
cheerful  little  GAijify -ms  .aWut  the  last  Upon  Johnny  took  something  arihyrf-hi^- 
pehk*P  to  imdeMtajid  the  Kirk  o’  Shields  pocket  and  showed  it  Tl^e  shmlt  1>C^: 
folk,  or  Wlrnt  they  would  think  of  tins  approached  a Little  nearer.  Thru  .VUm>u 
proposed  marring  Her  ways  were  not  made  out  that  what  Jolnniy ^ held  ip 
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hand  was  a common  clay  pipe ; and  now 
he  pulled  out  a match  and  lit  the  pipe, 
which  he  passed  through  the  railings  to 
the  small  boy,  who  began  to  smoke.  She 
was  very  angry  that  John  should  have 
been  teaching  that  flaxen-haired  urchin 
so  wicked  a practice;  but  little  did  she 
know  what  it  all  meant  She  went  back 
to  finish  her  dressing,  resolved  to  rebuke 
him  by-and-by. 

When  she  got  hold  of  him  later  on,  she 
said,  sternly: 

“What  were  you  about  this  morning, 
Johnny?  I suppose  you  thought  no  one 
saw  you  ? How  dare  you  go  and  teach  a 
little  boy  to  smoke  tobacco  ?” 

Now  Johnny,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
concerted or  frightened,  grinned  in  hon- 
est anticipation  that  she  would  enjoy  his 
little  joke. 

“Aw,  Cosh,  it  wass  the  finest  thing  I 
ever  sahl”  said  he.  “He  wass  getting 
seecker  and  seecker,  and  whiter  and 
whiter;  and  before  he  went  aweh  he 
could  scarcely  crahl  along  the  road.” 

Then  a suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed 
upon  her. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  she  demanded, 
“that  you  deliberately  got  that  little  boy 
to  smoke  in  order  to  make  him  sick  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Johnny,  sturdily,  “there 
hass  been  more  than  once  that  him  and 
his  big  brother  they  were  throwing  stons 
at  me.  And  I said  to  myself,  ‘Ferry 
well;  throw  aweh;  it  is  your  turn  now; 
but  it  will  be  my  turn  some  other  time.’  ” 

“Yes,”  said  she,  indignantly,  “but  you 
took  good  care  it  was  not  the  big  brother 
you  were  revenged  on.” 

Johnny  was  not  a whit  abashed  by  this 
taunt. 

h 4 Well , ” said  he,  ‘ ‘ the  big  brother  is  big- 
ger than  me,  and  he  throws  stons  at  me; 
and  if  the  little  one  is  smaller  than  me, 
then  it  is  my  turn.  Two  is  too  many  for 
one;  but  when  you  get  them  separate, 
then  is  the  chance.  Cosh,  that  one  will 
not  be  for  throwing  stons  for  a little 
while!  And  if  he  did  not  want  to  smok, 
what  made  him  smok  ?” 

“ I suppose  you  pretended  to  be  friends 
with  him?”  said  she,  but  in  truth  she  de- 
spaired of  bringing  this  incorrigible  lad  to 
a sense  of  his  iniquities. 

Johnny  grinned  again. 

“Oh  ay,  he  wass  ferry  suspeecious  at 
the  first.  Mebbe  he  thought  there  wass 
gunpoother  in  the  pipe.  But  I had  to 
light  it  myself  and  gif  it  to  him ; and  I 


said  he  would  never  be  a man  at  ahl  un- 
til he  learned  to  smok;  and  I said  that 
smokkin  wass  ferry  nice — and  mebbe  so  it 
uz,  or  they  would  not  be  ahl  at  it.  But 
where  is  he  now?”  continued  Johnny, 
with  a sudden,  incoherent  laugh  of  fiend- 
ishness. “ Well,  I think  he  is  lying  down 
on  the  shore,  with  his  head  on  the  cold 
stons,  and  his  cheeks  as  white  as  a sheet 
of  paper.” 

“I  suppose  you  think  it  very  clever  to 
torture  a small  boy  like  that,”  said  she, 
angrily.  “But  wait  a little.  Wait  till 
he  tells  his  people  at  home— wait  till  he 
tells  his  big  brother — then  you’ll  catch 
it!” 

But  this  threat  was  not  of  the  least 
avail. 

“No,  no,  I’m  not  thinking  he  will  do 
that,”  Johnny  said,  coolly.  “ He  will  not 
say  a word  to  any  one,  not  to  any  one  at 
ahl,  for  fear  of  a strapping.  He  will  not 
say  a word.  But  he  will  be  in  less  of  a 
hurry  to  throw  stons  at  me  again !” 

And  then  once  more  she  had  to  give  up 
the  task  of  reforming  this  reprobate  as 
something  quite  hopeless;  for  Johnny 
had  always  some  argument  with  which 
to  meet  her  remonstrances.  Nor  was  it 
any  use  to  warn  him  that  sooner  or  later 
he  would  receive  a sound  thrashing,  for 
he  had  been  let  off  too  many  times  before; 
besides,  in  this  strange  world  in  which  he 
found  himself,  surrounded  on  all  hands 
by  malevolent  creatures,  armed  with  fists 
and  claws  and  hoofs  and  stings  to  injure 
him,  he  had  so  much  to  do  in  fighting 
these  enemies  and  in  getting  his  revenge 
(either  on  them  or  their  congeners)  that 
he  soon  forgot  warnings.  He  was  too 
busy,  in  fact — for  he  was  determined  not 
to  have  the  worst  of  this  incessant  con- 
flict; and  where  he  could  not  win  to  vic- 
tory by  strength,  he  could  fall  back  upon 
a very  respectable  fund  of  patience  and 
astuteness  and  malicious  cunning. 

One  evening  Flora  and  Alison  were 
strolling  backward  and  forward  through 
the  garden,  arm  in  arm.  They  were  bare- 
headed, for  the  air  was  warm  and  still; 
Flora  carried  a scarlet  double  poppy  hang- 
ing from  her  hand;  Alison  had  a white 
rose  at  her  neck.  And  no  doubt  any  pass- 
er-by would  have  thought  that  these  two 
peusive  maidens  were  merely  drinking  in 
the  balmy  air,  and  idly  regarding  the 
various  bright  beds  of  pansies  and  snap- 
dragon and  sweet-william;  whereas  the 
truth  was  that  Miss  Flora  was  entertain- 
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ing  her  companion  with  sundry  experi- 
ences of  her  own,  especially  as  regards 
young  men,  and  their  insensate  folly  and 
simplicity  as  she  had  seen  these  exhibited 
on  diverse  occasions.  It  was  hardly  an 
edifying  conversation;  for  Miss  Flora 
frankly  confessed  that  nothing  delighted 
her  so  much  as  to  see  two  young  men  at 
daggers  drawn  on  her  account,  and  trying 
darkly  to  conceal  the  same.  Her  own  can- 
trips  and  coquetries  were  lightly  glossed 
over;  but  Alison  could  guess  a good  deal; 
she  knew  where  lay  the  origin  of  these 
bitter  underhand  bickerings  and  strivings 
and  animosities.  The  demure  smile  that 
was  in  this  handsome  damsels  eyes  was  a 
sufficient  admission. 

“Hollo!”  she  exclaimed,  happening  to 
look  along  the  road,  “there's  Ludovick 
come  back.”  And  then,  as  a sudden  af- 
ter-thought: “Well,  I'm  going  round  to 
Mrs.  Maclnnes  to  beg  for  some  sprtiys  of 
her  copper  beech,  for  the  dining-room  fire- 
place. I wonder  why  some  of  the  old 
people  call  it  the  ‘bloody’  beech:  some 
legend,  most  likely.  I suppose  I can  go 
round  without  getting  my  bonnet.” 

So  she  went  down  to  the  gate  just  in 
time  to  meet  Ludovick  there  ; shook 
hands  with  him,  and  asked  him  about 
certain  common  friends  of  theirs  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  went  carelessly  on  her 
way.  By  this  means  she  left  him  to  find 
Alison  alone  in  the  garden. 

“I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Ludo- 
vick.” said  she,  rather  shyly,  when  he 
came  up. 

‘And  I can  see  by  your  face  that  it 
isn’t  very  bad  news,”  said  he.  “ Let’s  sit 
down  on  this  seat,  and  you  can  tell  me 
all  about  it.  Well  ?” 

“I  have  heard  from  Agnes,” she  said, 
when  they  were  seated  together,  just  out- 
side the  house. 

“Yes,  and  she  hasn’t  cried  4 Bogey'  at 
all !”  he  said,  cheerfully. 

44  No—” 

“Didn't  I tell  you?”  he  broke  in. 
“Wasn't  I sure  of  it  ? Well,  now,  there 
is  some  encouragement  for  you : that  will 
give  you  heart  of  grace  for  a beginning 
at  least — ” 

“Yes,  but,  Ludovick,”  Alison  said, with 
a kind  of  rueful  smile,  “it's  all  very  well 
for  you  to  make  light  of  difficulties — for 
you  simply  won't  look  at  them.  Now 
in  this  letter  it  is  rather  odd  that  Agnes 
doesn’t  say  a single  word  about  your  being 
a Catholic — ” 
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44  Why  should  she  ?”  he  asked.  “ Why 
should  anybody  ?” 

“But  I particularly  mentioned  it,”  was 
her  reply,  for  she  had  been  pondering 
over  this  matter,  “and  told  her  all  my 
perplexities,  and  what  I feared.  Well, 
she  doesn't  say  a word  in  answer  to  all 
that!  She  says  a lot  of  very  nice  things 
about  you,  and  is  very  kind  to  me;  but 
there's  not  a word  with  regard  to  the  very 
question  I wrote  to  her  about!'’ 

“ Because  that  is  unnecessary,”  said  he, 
“and  she  knew  it.” 

Alison  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

“I  am  not  so  sure,”  she  said.  “How- 
ever, there  is  one  thing  I must  tell  you — 
Aunt  Gilchrist  knows  all  about  it  now, 
and  she  approves—” 

“Of  course  she  does,”  said  this  hapless 
young  man,  who  did  not  dream  how  soon 
his  buoyant  confidence  and  dearest  hopes 
were  all  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground.  “ I 
could  have  foretold  that.  Your  aunt  Gil- 
christ and  I are  excellent  friends,  and 
quite  understand  each  other.  We  had  a 
talk  last  summer — about  you.  But  what 
led  her  to  say  anything  definite?” 

“There’s  a Mrs.  Cowan,”  Alison  made 
answer,  rather  hanging  down  her  head 
the  while.  “I — I told  you — about  that 
young  man — ” 

“Oh  yes,  I remember,”  said  he,  care- 
lessly, “the  fellow  with  the  long-tailed 
coat  and  the  flabby  trousers.” 

“And — and  Mrs.  Cowan  wrote  to  Aunt 
Gilchrist  about  him — and  about  me — ” 

“Really!  That  was  very  kind— very 
considerate,”  he  said,  for  he  did  not  seem 
to  concern  himself  much  about  this  rival. 
“She  wanted  to  secure  the  prize  for  her 
hopeful  son.  Very  natural.  Well  ?” 

“ Well,  Aunt  Gilchrist  was  very  angry 
— besides,  she  happened  to  hurt  her  foot 
just  as  she  got  the  letter,  and  that  made 
her  all  the  more  irritable;  and  before 
sending  her  answer  she  questioned  me 
about— about  you,  Ludovick— and  she  ap- 
proved at  once,  and  without  hardly  saying 
anything  about  your  being  a Catholic — ” 

“There!”  said  he.  “There  is  another 
one.” 

But  Alison  was  not  so  confident  as  he 
was. 

“I'm  afraid  that  answer  of  Aunt  Gil- 
christ’s will  make  mischief,  Ludovick," 
she  said,  absently. 

“Oh,  nonsense !"  he  cried.  “ Why,  Al- 
ison, you  mustn't  be  afraid  of  those  peo- 
ple. You're  in  Lochaber  now — you're 
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not  in  Kirk  o’  Shields.  I believe  they 
cow  you  when  they  get  you  among  them 
— you  that  have  courage  and  nerve  for 
anything  when  your  own  natural  self 
gets  the  upperhand.  Here  you  are  not 
frightened  of  anything— I believe  you’d 
face  Johnny's  big  Duffle  himself  if  you 
saw  him  coming  along  the  road.  And 
now  you  have  got  an  answer  from  the 
only  two  people  you  have  consulted;  and 
you  see  they  don’t  anticipate  any  terrible 
opposition.  Of  course,”  said  he,  present- 
ly, with  more  of  gentle  consideration  in 
his  voice,  “I  quite  understand  your  hesi- 
tation. You  find  yourself  at  present  very 
much  alone.  You  don't  know  what  may 
happen;  and  you  have  been  brought  up 
to  put  weight  on  the  opinion  of  all  those 
people.  But  you  see,  Alison,  if  once  the 
definite  step  were  taken,  you  wouldn’t  be 
any  longer  alone;  you  would  have  given 
me  the  right  to  be  your  protector;  and  I 
can  answer  for  it  that  I will  take  care 
you  sha’n’t  be  harmed  or  interfered  with 
by  anybody’s  opinion  or  opposition.  You 
are  alone  now.  You  wouldn’t  be  alone 
then.” 

She  looked  up  to  him,  as  if  already  ap- 
pealing for  that  guidance  and  protection, 
and  she  said, 

“Then  what  would  you  have  me  do 
now  ?” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  think  you 
could  do  better,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  all 
these  anxieties,  than  write  to  your  father 
at  once,  and  tell  him  frankly  the  whole 
position  of  affairs.” 

Her  eyes  widened  with  a sudden  appre- 
hension; then  she  said,  gravely: 

“I  would  rather  wait — until  I could 
speak  to  him.  Writing  seems  so  cold  a 
thing.” 

He  said,  with  a smile:  1 

“Won’t  you  have  lost  a great  part  of 
your  courage,  Alison,  when  once  you  are 
back  in  Kirk  o’  Shields  ? And  in  the  mean 
time,  why  should  you  suffer  anxiety,  when 
the  way  is  clear?'’ 

The  way  was  not  so  clear  as  he  ima- 
gined. At  this  moment  Flora  made  her 
appearance,  approaching  the  gate  with  a 
few  branches  of  the  “bloody  beech'1  in 
her  hand.  As  she  came  up  through  the 
garden  she  said: 

“Now  you  may  scold  me,  Alison,  as 
much  as  you  please.  I met  the  postman 
this  afternoon,  and  got  the  letters  from 
him,  and  the  one  for  you  I put  in  my 
pocket,  and  forgot  all  about  it  until  a 


couple  of  minutes  ago.  Here  it  is.  I'm 
very  sorry.” 

“I’m  sure  it  doesn’t  matter,”  Alison 
said,  as  she  took  the  letter  from  Flora, 
who  straightway  wTent  into  the  house 
with  her  leaves. 

And  then  Alison  glanced  at  the  envel- 
op, and  started  slightly. 

“This  is  from  Agnes,”  said  she  to  her 
companion.  “ You  won’t  mind  my  open- 
ing it  ? — perhaps  she  has  something  fur- 
ther to  say.” 

As  for  him,  he  was  anticipating  no 
evil,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  watch 
the  expression  of  her  face  as  she  ran  her 
frightened  eyes  over  these  brief  pages, 
that  were  written  in  a tremulous  and  un- 
certain hand.  Her  lips  grew  very  pale, 
but  she  said  nothing.  Even  when  she 
had  finished  she  did  not  stir;  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  breathe;  she  held  the  letter  in 
her  clinched  fingers,  and  blankly  gazed 
at  it. 

“Dearest  Alison,”  her  sister  wrote, 
in  that  trembling  hand, — “I hardly  know 
how  to  tell  you.  Something  dreadful  has 
happened.  Mrs.  Cowan  has  been  here— 
and  saw  father.  Then  he  came  to  me, 
and  questioned  me — only  a few  words— 
but  I have  never  seen  him  look  like  that 
before— oh,  it  was  terrible,  and  his  eyes 
were  like  coals,  and  he  spoke  to  me  as  he 
never  spoke  before.  And  what  he  said 
was  that  I was  to  sit  down  and  write  to 
you  that  unless  you  were  back  home 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  after  get- 
ting this  letter,  the  door  of  the  house 
would  be  shut  on  you  forever.  Dear 
Alison,  my  heart  is  just  like  to  break,  but 
what  can  I do  but  send  you  the  message? 
Come  home  quick,  quick,  and  go  to  him 
yourself.  He  said  he  was  glad  mother 
was  dead — but,  oh,  it  was  his  look  that 
was  so  terrible.  Come  home  quick,  Ali- 
son, for  I don’t  know  what  to  do. 

Agnes." 

Ludovick  Macdonell  was  idly  gazing 
across  the  loch,  and  at  the  darkening  op- 
posite hills,  behind  which  the  sun  had  al- 
ready sunk,  while  he  waited  for  his  com- 
panion to  finish  her  letter.  But  when  he 
heard  her  utter  a brief  sigh,  he  turned 
quickly,  and  it  was  well  that  be  did  so, 
for  he  found  she  had  grown  deathly  white, 
and  in  another  moment  she  would  have 
fallen  senseless  from  the  seat. 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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cello,  which  means  a little  barrel,  and 
also  that  his^second  brother,  Antonio,  was 
a goldsmith.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  did  learn  the  goldsmith’s  art,  but 
being  particularly  clever  at  drawing,  he 
determined  to  become  a painter,  and  ac- 
cordingly entered  the  studio,  or  bottega , 
of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  Vasari  tells  us 
that  as  a boy  Sandro  Botticelli  was  full 
of  eager  curiosity,  but  that  he  had  not 
the  patience  to  stay  in  any  school  long 
enough  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  In 
the  study  of  his  art  this  impatience  did 
not  manifest  itself;  indeed,  his  develop- 
ment was  so  rapid  that  when  his  master 
died,  in  1469,  Botticelli,  then  aged  twenty- 
two,  was  already  considered  to  be  the  best 
painter  in  Florence,  and  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
tinguished patrons  who  employed  him, 
besides  the  civic  and  trade  corporations, 
the  churches,  and  the  convents  of  Flor- 
ence, namely,  the  families  of  Tornabuo- 
ni,  Vespucci,  Palmieri,  Pucci,  and,  above 
all,  the  Medici,  for  whom  he  painted  re- 
ligious pictures,  profane  compositions, 
and  portraits.  In  1475,  when  the  Pazzi 
plot  nearly  overthrew  the  Medici,  Botti- 
celli wras  charged  wTith  painting  the  por- 
traits of  the  culprits,  according  to  the 
usage,  on  the  walls  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio ; 
and  in  the  archives  of  Florence,  under 
the  date  of  July  21,  1478,  is  a note  of  the 
payment  of  forty  florins  for  these  fres- 
coes. Indeed,  so  great  did  his  reputation 
become,  both  inside  and  outside  Flor- 
ence, that  about  1481  he  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  assume  the 
direction  of  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  in  the  Vatican.  His  collaborators 
were  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Domenico  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  Perugino,  and  Luca  Signorelli  of 
Cortona,  and  he  himself  painted  twenty- 
four  portraits  of  popes  in  the  upper  niches 
of  the  chapel,  and  three  out  of  the  fifteen 
grand  frescoes,  namely,  the  “History  of 
Moses,”  the  “Rebellion  of  Korah,  Da- 
than,  and  Abiram,”  and  the  “Tempta- 
tion of  Christ.”  This  commission  brought 
him  great  fame  and  a good  sum  of  mon- 
ey, which  he  spent  during  his  stay  at 
Rome  in  careless  living,  “as  was  his 
wont,”  and  then  returned  suddenly  to 
Florence,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  “And  being  a person  of  specu- 
lative and  analytic  habit  (per  essere  per- 
sona sofistica continues  Vasari,  “he 
made  a commentary  on  a part  of  Dante, 
and  illustrated  the  Inferno  and  had  it 


printed,  in  which  he  lost  much  time,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  by  not  working 
at  his  art  he  allowed  his  affairs  to  get  into 
disorder.”  The  same  authority  tells  us 
that  he  made  a frontispiece  for  Savona- 
rola’s Triumph  of  Faith , and  became  so 
ardent  a partisan  of  the  reformer  that  he 
gave  up  painting  altogether,  and  would 
have  died  of  starvation  had  he  not  been 
assisted  by  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  and  many 
other  friends  who  were  attached  to  him 
on  account  of  his  talent  and  virtues. 

His  biographer  represents  the  influence 
of  Savonarola  as  having  been  wholly  dis- 
astrous on  Botticelli,  but  Vasari  (born  in 
1512),  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
creature  of  the  later  Medici,  and  therefore 
naturally  a traducer  of  the  patriot  priest, 
reformer,  and  statesman,  whose  life  work 
had  been  the  ruin  of  the  Medicean  sway 
iu  Florence.  We  may  therefore  trust 
that  Vasari  has  exaggerated  the  misery 
of  Botticelli’s  later  years;  we  even  have 
some  indications  that  the  loquacious  biog- 
rapher’s statements  are  misleading.  For 
instance,  he  tells  us  that,  having  grown 
old  and  helpless,  walking  with  two  sticks 
because  he  could  not  hold  himself  up- 
right, the  painter  died  infirm  and  decrepit, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, in  the  year  1515. 
The  archives  of  Florence,  the  death  regis- 
ters, and  contemporary  evidence  show, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Botticelli  died  on 
May  17, 1510.  As  for  his  having  become 
old  and  helpless,  we  know  that  after  his 
return  from  Rome  he  continued  to  work, 
and  that  he  was  called  upon  whenever 
there  was  any  artistic  business  in  hand. 
Thus  he  and  Ghirlandajo  were  charged 
with  mosaic  work  in  the  cathedral  in 
1491,  and  competed  iu  plans  for  finishing 
the  fagade;  in  1503,  Botticelli,  together 
with  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Perugino,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Filippino  Lippi,  his  pupil  Piero 
di  Cosimo,  and  others,  was  consulted  as  to 
the  best  place  for  Michael  Angelo’s  colos- 
sal statue  of  David ; while  in  1496  young 
Michael  Angelo  had  recourse  to  the  inter- 
mediary of  Botticelli,  as  the  most  esteem- 
ed master  in  Florence,  when  he  wished  to 
transmit  a letter  to  Lorenzo  the  Younger, 
son  of  Giuliano  dei  Medici.  We  find  no- 
thing to  confirm  Vasari’s  story  about  Bot- 
ticelli’s poverty.  In  1480  lie  was  still  liv- 
ing in  his  father’s  house;  in  1498  his  in- 
come-tax paper  shows  that  he  was  keep- 
ing house  with  his  nephews  in  the  district 
of  Santa  Lucia  dei  Ognissanti,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  possessed  a “gentleman’s 
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villa”  and  vineyards  outside  the  gates  of 
San  Friano.  Furthermore,  his  father  was 
a well-to-do  man,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  1510  he  was  able  to  purchase  a 
family  vault  in  the  church  of  Ognissanti. 
Vasari’s  pitiful  story  about  Botticelli’s 
poverty  may  therefore  justly  be  received 
with  suspicion. 

As  for  the  decline  of  his  talent  under 
the  influence  of  Savonarola,  Vasari’s  state- 
ments are  again  open  to  criticism.  We 
may  suppose  that  Botticelli  became  a fol- 
lower of  Savonarola  about  1490;  in  1498 
the  reformer  was  burnt,  together  with 
two  of  his  most  ardent  partisans,  and  in 
1500  Botticelli  painted  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  religious  pictures,  “The  Na- 
tivity” of  the  Fuller  Maitland  collection, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London. 
On  this  picture  is  an  inscription,  in  in- 
different Greek,  which  has  been  translated 
as  follows  by  Professor  Colvin : 

“This  picture  I Alessendro  painted  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1500,  in  the  troubles 
of  Italy,  in  the  half  time  after  the  time, 
during  the  fulfilment  of  the  eleventh 
John,  in  the  second  woe  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, in  the  loosing  of  the  devil  for  three 
and  a half  years.  Afterward  he  shall  be 
chained,  and  we  shall  see  him  trodden 
down  as  in  this  picture.” 

This  “Nativity,”  with. its  mystical  in- 
scription, is  doubly  interesting  because  it 
shows  that,  although  he  had  his  mind 
full  of  Savonarola's  prophecies,  and  al- 
though he  regarded  the  death  of  the  Do- 
minican reformer  as  a fulfilment  of  the 
words  of  the  Apocalypse,  Botticelli  had 
lost  nothing  of  the  freshness  and  origi- 
nality of  his  inspiration,  nothing  of  his 
tender  sentiment,  and  nothing  of  that 
virile  elegance  and  distinction  of  attitude 
which  characterize  his  figures.  We  have 
this  fact  ascertained,  that  at  a time  when, 
according  to  Vasari,  Botticelli  had  aban- 
doned painting,  he  produced  a picture 
which  ranks  with  his  finest  work  of  that 
kind;  and  although  we  have  no  positive 
data,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  his  old  age  was  neither  so 
inactive  nor  so  dejected  as  his  biographer 
would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

In  his  famous  treatise  on  painting, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  does  “ our  Botticelli” 
the  rare  honor  of  an  affectionate  and 
admiring  mention;  and  thenceforward, 
strange  to  say,  his  name  ceased  to  flit 
over  the  lips  of  men.  The  historians  of 
art  who  came  after  Vasari  passed  him 


over  with  brief  mention  or  none  at  all. 
For  three  hundred  years,  we  may  say,  his 
work  did  not  count  as  a factor  in  general 
culture.  From  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  perfection  of  Leonardo,  the 
Titanic  magnificence  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  “grand  style”  of  Raphael  so  daz- 
zled Western  humanity  that  no  admira- 
tion was  left  for  their  precursors — for  Be- 
nozzo  Gozzoli,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo, 
Filippino  Lippi,  and  Sandro  Botticelli, 
those  tender  and  profound  “primitive” 
painters  whom  it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  modern  criticism  to  restore  to  honor 
and  influence,  and  to  interpret  to  the  pub- 
lic as  sources  of  pure  artistic  joy,  outside 
of  mere  technical  or  antiquarian  interest. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  were  their 
names  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion  ? 
Why  were  others  permitted  to  monopolize 
the  halls  of  Fame  ? What  is  the  explana- 
tion of  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  crit- 
ics of  the  past  three  centuries  ? To  answer 
all  these  questions  would  lead  us  far  away 
from  our  immediate  subject  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  many  literary  and  artistic 
movements  which  have  contributed  tow- 
ard the  formation  of  the  modern  intel- 
lect, and  toward  the  development  of  that 
particular  mental  habit  which  we  call 
“culture.”  By  emancipating  us  from 
the  tyranny  of  conventional  criticism, 
and  by  encouraging  us  to  affirm  the  sen- 
sations that  we  feel  to-day,  instead  of  re- 
peating parrot-like  and  without  question 
the  formulae  of  praise  which  usage  has  con- 
secrated in  honor  of  stereotyped  names, 
culture  has  broadened  and  intensified  our 
pleasures,  and  stimulated  us  to  seek  im- 
pressions of  beauty  where  our  forefathers, 
blinded  by  fashion,  saw  little  but  quaiut- 
ness,  rusticity,  or  rank  barbarity.  Fur- 
thermore, thanks  to  modem  facilities  of 
travelling,  to  the  formation  of  museums, 
and  to  the  immense  publicity  given  to 
masterpieces  by  photography,  the  men 
of  the  present  day  possess  unprecedented 
opportunities  of  forming  their  taste  by 
self-education  and  habit,  instead  of  by 
assimilating  the  ready-made  opinions  of 
the  fashionable  art  critic  of  the  day,  who- 
ever lie  may  be.  For  culture  teaches  us 
that  the  joy  of  art  ought  not  to  be  some- 
thing reserved  for  connoisseurs,  but  sim- 
ply the  result  of  the  joint  and  instinctive 
working  of  faculties  of  physical  percep- 
tion and  comparison  which  communicate 
intimately  with  the  senses  and  the  emo- 
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tions.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  a work  of 
art  can  alone  procure  the  pure  joy  of  art, 
which  is  an  ecstasy  of  emotional  apprecia- 
tion dependent,  not  upon  reasoning  and 
knowledge,  but  upon  innate  aesthetic  sen- 
sitiveness or  susceptibility,  developed  and 
refined  by  conscious  and  reflective  use. 

Sandro  Botticelli  was  instinctively  and 
above  all  things  a prodigious  artist.  Liv- 
ing in  an  age  when  everybody’s  existence 
was  one  of  adventure,  Botticelli  has  no 
history:  there  are  only  two  events  in  his 
life,  namely,  his  visit  to  Rome,  and  his 
falling  under  the  influence  of  Savona- 
rola. But  behind  his  work  we  divine 
an  immense  activity  of  soul ; a grandiose 
amalgam  of  meditative  Christianity  and 
dreamy  paganism ; a mind  peopled  with 
sublime  or  tender  visions  of  nature  and 
of  humanity;  a temperament  vibrating 
responsively  to  every  pleasurable  im- 
pression of  color  and  of  form.  In  the 
whole  domain  of  modern  art  there  is  no 
man  who  realizes  more  completely  and 
with  more  splendid  originality  than  Bot- 
ticelli the  ideal  of  the  consummate  artist 
in  contradistinction  to  the  consummate 
painter,  of  which  Rembrandt  is  perhaps 
the  most  com plete  type.  Botticelli’s  work 
rarely  excites  our  curiosity  as  to  how  it  is 
done;  wTe  do  not  desire  to  get  close  to  his 
pictures  in  order  to  examine  the  brush 
marks;*  we  never  find  him  exulting  in 
paint  and  revelling  in  impasto,  as  Rem- 
brandt does,  even  so  far  as  to  sacrifice  re- 
semblance to  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
Botticelli  is  always  true  to  nature,  and  his 
constant  aim  is  to  enhance  his  visions  of 
nature  with  all  the  charms  of  form  and 
color  that  his  eye  perceives;  but  his  de- 
light is  not  in  form  and  color  alone. 

Take  his  greatest  picture,  now  in 
the  Academy  at  Florence,  and  generally 
known  as  an  4 ‘Allegory  of  Spring,”  or, 
as  Vasari  puts  it,  “Venere  che  le  Grazie 
la  fioriscono,  dinotando  la  Primavera .” 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  have  I 
stood  for  long  hours  before  this  work  in 
the  little  end  room  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  longer  I looked  at  it,  the  more  I was 
astonished  and  charmed.  Painted  in 
tempera,  like  all  Botticelli’s  pictures,  the 
coloration  of  the  “Allegory  of  Spring” 
has  a peculiarly  delicate  and  opaline  qual- 
ity, while  the  general  aspect  fascinates 
the  eye  immediately  by  its  abundantly 
decorative  richness,  and  by  the  grandiose 
beauty  of  what  we  may  call  the  arabesque ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  mere  form  and  mass 


of  the  composition,  without  excess  or  in- 
sufficiency in  any  detail,  line,  or  part,  per- 
fectly harmonious,  absolutely  pleasura- 
ble. How  can  one  describe  it?  Is  this 
a forest,  an  orchard,  a Garden  of  Eden, 
some  spell-bound  glade  on  Ida’s  mount 
where  the  trees  grow  close,  with  straight 
trunks  and  thick  branches  laden  with 
fruit  ? 

In  the  foreground  is  a lawn  of  fresh 
grass,  bespangled  with  lilies,  daisies, chrys- 
anthemums, and  bells  and  flowerets  of  a 
thousand  hues,  as  if  Botticelli  had  bidden 
“the  valleys  low,”  in  Milton’s  wnrds, 

“Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell’d  eyes 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honey’d  showers 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers.” 

On  this  lawn  are  placed  the  figures,  be- 
neath a canopy  formed  by  spreading  fruit- 
laden branches  of  trees  which  occupy  the 
whole  background  of  the  picture  from 
end  to  end,  showing  here  and  there,  be- 
tween their  trunks  and  the  interstices  of 
the  foliage,  luminous  patches  of  pale  blue 
sky.  This  is  Botticelli’s  favorite  arrange- 
ment for  pictures:  the  foreground  and 
the  figures  in  light  demi-teinte , separated 
by  a dark  curtain  of  trees,  architecture,  or 
other  objects  from  the  bright  glow  of  the 
distance  beyond.  In  this  picture  the  cur- 
tain of  trees  opens  into  a sort  of  arch  in 
the  middle,  and  the  space  is  filled  by  a 
spreading  myrtle -tree  that  forms,  as  it 
were,  an  aureole  for  the  central  figure 
of  a pensive  Venus,  over  whose  head  a 
golden -haired  Cupid,  poised  in  mid-air, 
blindfolded,  and  equipped  with  a rose- 
colored  quiver,  shoots  an  arrow,  from  the 
head  of  which  little  flames  spread  cup- 
shape  in  the  form  of  a lily.  Venus,  the 
grave  “ Alma  Venus”  of  Lucretius’s  poem 
— the  “charm  of  gods  and  men,” at  whose 
coming  the  winds  fall',  the  clouds  flee 
away,  and  the  earth  spreads  beneath  her 
feet  a painted  carpet  of  sweet  flowers — 
wears  a white  coif,  and  a gown  of  pearly 
lavender  tone  embroidered  with  gold 
round  the  neck;  her  golden  hair  hangs 
over  her  shoulders  in  wavy  tresses,  and 
on  her  breast  is  pinned  a rich  jewelled 
ornament.  Over  the  gown  is  draped  a 
carmine  red  mantle,  diapered  with  a gold 
design,  lined  with  amethyst,  and  border- 
ed with  a fringe  of  pearls.  Her  sandals 
are  laced  with  golden  strings. 

On  Venus’s  right  hand  the  three  Graces, 
holding  hands,  dance  gravely  with  move- 
ments of  winning  harmony,  each  one 
adorned  with  jewels  and  clad  in  transpar- 
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ent  draperies,  embroidered  around  the 
neck,  and  fringed  with  pearls.  The  sup- 
pleness and  easy  bearing  of  these  dancing 
Graces,  the  marvellous  skill  with  which 
they  are  drawn  and  painted,  their  tender, 
imperious,  or  smiling  expressions,  and  the 
radiant  and  various  beauty  of  their  forms 
and  faces,  make  this  group  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  in  Botticelli's  work, 
and  one  of  the  most  lovely  creations  of 
art.  The  beauty,  however,  is  not  that  of 
Raphael’s  figures.  The  realism  of  Botti- 
celli prevented  him  from  idealizing  his 
models  so  far  as  to  positively  change  the 
lines  and  features  that  give  what  we  call 
“character”  to  a face;  often,  indeed,  he 
chose  even  ugly  types,  which  lie  has  made 
beautiful  simply  by  the  strenuous  vigor 
of  his  drawing  and  the  nobleness  of  his 
intense  vision.  This  quality  of  “charac- 
ter,” both  in  faces,  in  attitudes,  and  in 
gestures,  gives  to  all  Botticelli’s  best  work 
a perennial  freshness,  a human  and  there- 
fore eternally  modern  interest. 

In  our  engraving  will  be  seen  a repro- 
duction of  the  head  of  one  of  these  golden- 
haired  Graces  with  her  strange  and  sump- 
tuous coiffu  re — the  forehead  bare  and  h igh , 
as  was  the  fashion  in  old  Florence,  the 
hair  crimped  and  frizzed  so  as  to  hide  the 
ears  entirely,  the  crown  decked  with  tor- 
sades of  pearls,  and  two  long  plaits  form- 
ing a necklace  from  which  is  suspended  a 
pendant  of  precious  stones.  A similar 
but  even  more  complex  coiffure  of  plaits 
and  tassels  of  hair  interwoven  with  strings 
of  pearls  may  be  seen  in  the  Frankfort 
Museum  in  Botticelli’s  wonderful  portrait 
of  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni,  wife  of  Piero  dei 
Medici,  and  mother  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent. Indeed,  there  is  a whole  chapter 
to  be  written  on  Botticelli  considered  as  a 
ladies’  hair-dresser  and  costumer,  and  ar- 
tists in  splendor  and  elegance  will  fiud  a 
mine  of  suggestion  in  his  works. 

Next  to  the  group  of  the  Graces  a blue- 
eyed Mercury  with  abundant  brown  hair, 
wearing  a helmet  of  oxidized  steel  nielle 
with  gold,  a diapered  mantle  of  raspberry 
red,  a richly  wrought  dagger  and  shoul- 
der-belt, russet  gaiters  turned  down  with 
blue,  to  which  are  attached  exquisite  brown 
wings  picked  out  with  gold.  This  semi- 
nude figure,  a type  of  virile  beauty,  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  reaching  an  ap- 
ple with  his  caduceus. 

To  the  left  of  the  composition  is  a group 
consisting  of  a winged  male  figure  of  sin- 
ister mien,  evidently  Zephyr,  or  a personi- 


fication of  the  vernal  breezes,  who,  half 
floating  in  the  air,  deposits  on  the  ground 
a beautiful  woman,  perhaps  symbolizing 
Flora,  clad  only  iu  thin  transparent  veils 
bordered  with  gold,  and  with  flowers  issu- 
ing from  her  mouth- and  falling  into  the 
lap  of  a third  figure,  engraved  in  our  illus- 
tration, which  we  may  take  to  represent 
Spring.  But  this  interpretation  of  the 
subject  is  not  absolutely  satisfactory,  any 
more  than  the  ingenious  theory  of  those 
who  argue  that  the  subject  represented  is 
the  Judgment  of  Paris,  with  Minerva, 
Venus,  Juno,  and  Discord  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  Graces  and  Paris,  at 
whom  Cupid  is  aiming  his  dart.  Botti- 
celli was  a man  of  sufficiently  subtle  and 
curious  turn  of  mind  to  have  composed 
some  profound  allegory  out  of  his  own 
head,  or  to  have  based  his  design  upon 
some  mystic  poem  of  the  time  which  has 
been  lost  or  has  escaped  our  researches. 
But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “Nativity” 
above  noticed,  it  matters  little  what  the 
subject  of  the  picture  may  be;  its  intrinsic 
beauty  alone  suffices  to  fascinate  and  de- 
light us;  even  if  there  remained  of  the 
picture  nothing  but  this  single,  long,  slen- 
der, flower-crowned  figure  of  Spring,  we 
should  be  justified  in  proclaiming  Botti- 
celli to  be  a master  of  mysterious  charm 
and  of  graceful  movement.  This  face, 
with  its  faun-like  oblique  eyebrows,  its 
blue  unabashed  eyes,  its  voluptuous  mouth 
with  parted  lips  so  wonderfully  modelled, 
its  halo  of  yellow  flower-sweet  hair,  its 
expression  of  unfathomable  and  trium- 
phant assurance,  is  as  full  of  suggestive- 
ness as  Dtirer’s  Melancholia  or  Leonardo s 
Gioconda,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  on 
the  same  level.  How  graceful,  too,  is  the 
springy  movement  with  which  she  ad- 
vances, the  balmy  breeze  swelling  the  folds 
of  her  drapery,  and  makiug,  as  Robert 
Herrick  has  quaintly  said, 

“A  winning  wave  deserving  note 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat.” 

How  splendid  that  ivory  neck,  and  the 
pure  complexion  tinged  with  the  most 
delicate  rose!  and  the  white  dress  bro- 
caded and  garlanded  with  flowers,  and 
the  sleeves  all  slashed  and  quilted  with 
gold  and  underlaid  with  tender  rose,  and 
the  hem  of  the  garment  serrated  like  the 
petals  of  a lily,  and  curling  into  fantastic 
scrolls! 

This  44  Allegory  of  Spring,”  which  mea- 
sures ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  high,  was 
painted  for  Cosimo  dei  Medici’s  villa  at 
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Castello,  together  with  the  companion 
panel  of  the  “Birth  of  Venus,”  with  life- 
size  figures,  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at 
Florence.  In  the  cdld  gray  light  of  sun- 
less dawn  two  emblematical  and  inter- 
laced figures  of  the  wind  blow  hard  over 
the  rippling  pale  green  water,  and  waft 
forward  a fluted  shell,  on  which  Venus 
stands  amidst  a rain  of  roses,  clad  only 
in  her  beauty  and  her  long  flowing  hair. 
On  the  shore  a figure  of  Spring,  wearing 
a white  flower-sprinkled  robe,  offers  the 
goddess  a rose-colored  cloak  embroidered 
over  with  daisy  plants  and  flowers.  The 
attitude  and  expression  of  Venus  are  ex- 
quisitely modest.  There  is  even  a decided 
look  of  sadness,  such  as  we  note  often  in 
Botticelli’s  Madonnas ; but,  after  all,  to  the 
mind  of  this  yearning  pagan,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a sincere  Christian,  there 
was  probably  not  a very  precise  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Madonna  and 
Aphrodite,  the  daughter  of  the  sea-foam. 

Botticelli,  we  must  remember,  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  universally  learned 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  who  read  Plato  in 
Greek  and  Moses  in  Hebrew,  and  whose 
life’s  dream  was  the  reconciliation  of  the 
religion  of  antiquity  with  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  of  Plato’s  Timceus  with  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  His  friend  Matteo  di 
Marco  Palmieri,  the  Florentine  charge 
d'affaires  at  Naples,  was  the  author  of  a 
mystical  poem  called  “La  Citt&  di  Vita,” 
wherein  were  incorporated  certain  un- 
orthodox theories  of  Origen  concerning 
those  angels  who  had  remained  neutral 
at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer.  Botti- 
celli followed  the  text  of  this  poem  in 
painting  certain  zones  of  his  large  picture 
of  the  Assumption  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  was  consequently  accused  of 
heresy. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  our 
painter’s  chief  patron  was  that  Lorenzo 
dei  Medici  the  Magnificent  whose  father, 
Cosimo,  had  founded  the  Platonic  Acad- 
emy, one  of  whose  sons  became  Pope  Leo 
X.,  whose  courtiers  were  Politiano,  Pulci, 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  Ficino,  the 
translator  of  Plato.  It  was  an  age  when 
the  natural  charm  of  pagan  story  was  re- 
asserting itself,  not  only  as  a subject  of 
purely  artistic  or  political  treatment,  but 
even  in  its  religious  significance  as  a ri- 
val of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Every  day 
brought  to  light  some  new  treasure  of 
ancient  fable  or  of  ancient  thought.  Ovid 
was  printed  at  Bologna  in  1471;  Theoc- 


ritus was  printed  at  Milan  in  1450;  the 
manuscript  of  Lucian’s  works,  brought 
from  Constantinople  in  1415  by  the  Sicil- 
ian Aurispa,  was  printed  in  1496.  The 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  one  of 
those  happy  eras  of  intellectual  activity, 
like  the  age  of  Pericles,  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  complete  types  of  general  cul- 
ture, and  in  which  “artists  and  philoso- 
phers, and  those  whom  the  action  of  the 
world  has  elevated  and  made  keen,  do 
not  live  in  isolation,  but  breathe  a com- 
mon air,  and  catch  light  and  heat  from 
each  other’s  thoughts.  There  is  a spirit 
of  general  elevation  and  enlightenment 
in  which  all  alike  communicate.”  It  is 
this  solidarity,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Pater  has 
admirably  observed,  “which  gives  unity 
to  all  the  various  products  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  it  is  to  this  intimate  alliance 
with  mind,  to  this  participation  in  the 
best  thoughts  which  that  age  produced, 
that  the  art  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury owes  much  of  its  grave  dignity  and 
influence.” 

The  very  subjects  of  Botticelli’s  pic- 
tures show  how  thoroughly  he  was  in 
touch  with  the  spirit  and  thought  of  his 
age.  He  owes  to  Lucian,  for  instance, 
the  idea  of  one  of  his  most  impressive  and 
dramatic  compositions,  the  “Calumnia,” 
now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  painted  after  the 
satirist’s  description  of  the  subject  as  treat- 
ed by  Apelles.  But  where  did  Botticelli, 
who  was  no  great  scholar,  find  this  de- 
scription ? May  it  not  have  been  suggest- 
ed to  him  by  his  senior  contemporary,  the 
learned  and  universally  gifted  Leone  Bat- 
tista Alberti,  who  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Platonic  Academy,  and  whom  we 
find  in  the  fair  gardens  around  Florence 
resuscitating  the  scene  of  Plato’s  Phce- 
drus , and  like  another  Socrates,  with  the 
young  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  for  interlocu- 
tor, charming  his  auditors  with  melliflu- 
ous discourse  on  the  active  and  the  con- 
templative life  ? Alberti,  in  his  treatise 
“Della  Pittura,”  cites  this  passage  of 
Lucian  describing  Apelles’  picture,  and 
holds  it  up  to  the  painters  as  an  instance 
of  the  importance  of  invention  in  histori- 
cal composition.  Alberti’s  profound  es- 
say, written  fifty  years  before  the  great 
Leonardo  summed  up  his  art  in  a score  of 
inimitable  pages,  contains  many  other 
texts  which  might  also  be  quoted  as  hav- 
ing apparently  influenced  Botticelli  in  the 
conduct  of  his  genius,  and  which  are  most 
curious  and  interesting  for  the  light  they 
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throw  on  the  formation  of  the  theory  and 
philosophy  of  the  modern  art  of  painting. 
They  prove,  too,  that  the  Florentines  were 
preoccupied  with  the  most  subtle  questions 
of  aesthetics,  and  that  those  who  talk  so 
glibly  about  the  naivete  of  the  primitive 
artists  make  an  unpardonable  mistake. 
To  dwell  upon  these  matters  would,  how- 
ever, lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  sub- 
ject. We  will  therefore  note  only  the  re- 
marks of  Alberti  on  the  movement  of  hair, 
of  foliage,  and  of  drapery,  by  which  Bot- 
ticelli particularly  profited.  “Let  the 
drapery,”  he  says,  “spread  out  on  all 
sides  like  the  branches  of  a tree;  from 
one  fold  let  another  spring,  and  let  the 
movements  of  these  folds  be  rendered  in 
such  manner  that  there  be  no  part  of  the 
vestments  where  they  are  alike.  But 
these  movements  must  be  moderate  and 
easy,  and  devised  so  as  to  show  graceful- 
ness rather  than  the  conquering  of  a diffi- 
culty. And  then,  as  we  wish  the  vest- 
ments to  lend  themselves  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  body,  and  as  by  nature  they 
are  heavy  and  hang  down  toward  the 
ground,  it  is  well  in  painting  to  allow  a 
breeze  to  blow  across  the  composition,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  this  graceful  ef- 
fect, that  the  wind  striking  the  body,  the 
drapery  is  impressed  upon  it,  and  the  nude 
form  appears  through  the  veil,  while  on 
the  other  side,  agitated  by  the  air,  it 
streams  and  floats  harmoniously.”  This 
graceful  and  airy  floating  of  the  drapery 
and  the  suave  elegance  of  the  movements 
of  the  figures  form  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic charms  of  all  his  pictures. 

No  words  can  give  an  idea  of  the  fas- 
cination of  Botticelli’s  work ; for  although 
a naturalist  in  the  same  sense  as  all  the 
primitive  painters  were  naturalists,  that 
is  to  say,  keenly  impressed  by  outward 
things,  by  flowers,  trees,  rivers,  and  hills, 
by  nature,  by  man,  and  by  things  consid- 
ered as  plastic  objects,  he  was  essentially 
a visionary  and  lyrical  painter;  of  his 
compositions  we  may  truly  say  that  they 
are  exponents  of  states  of  soul.  Far  from 
remaining  impassive  before  the  spectacle 
of  nature  and  life,  he  clothes  everything 
that  he  sees  with  the  color  of  his  own 
moods  and  ideas.  Look  at  liis  “Crown- 
ing of  the  Virgin,’*  in  the  Uflizi,  or  the 
“Virgin  and  Child  with  different  Saints,” 
in  the  Academy  at  Florence,  the  round 
“ Virgin  and  Child,”  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, or  the  “Virgin  and  Child  and  St. 
John,”  of  the  Louvre  Gallery,  reproduced 


in  our  illustration:  in  all  these  works, 
after  marvelling  at  the  distinction  and 
beauty  of  the  composition  considered  as  a 
picture,  and  after  admiring  the  singular 
abundance  of  the  artist’s  ideas,  the  copi- 
ousness of  his  invention,  the  depth  and 
high  import  of  his  conceptions,  we  are 
struck  by  the  subdued,  dreamy,  and  un- 
certain look  of  the  Madonna,  the  wistful 
appearance  of  St.  John,  and  the  preternat- 
ural seriousness  of  the  Divine  Child,  as  if 
all  three  were  oppressed  by  the  honor 
that  weighs  upon  them,  and  dejected  by 
the  greatness  of  its  mystery.  And  how 
much  more  impressive  are  these  dejected 
Virgins  of  Botticelli  than  the  irritating- 
ly beautiful  and  apathetic  Madonnas  ofY 
Raphael,  with  their  look  of  conventional 
beatitude!  How  the  greatness  of  the  ar- 
tist is  revealed  in  the  uncommonness  of 
the  point  of  view,  in  the  rare  distinction 
of  the  vision,  as  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary and  obvious  arrangements  employ- 
ed in  the  religious  pictures  of  the  painter 
of  the  4 4 Belle  Jardiniere” ! In  the  Louvre 
Virgin,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Botti- 
celli’s religious  works,  the  effect  of  the 
expression  of  wistful  uncertainty  is  aug- 
mented by  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  very  composition  of  the  picture; 
it  is  the  moment  when  the  sun  is  sinking 
low,  and  when  its  horizontal  rays  suffuse 
the  sky  with  rich  yellow  light,  against 
which  the  hedge  of  roses  spreads  its  up- 
per fringe  of  leaves  and  bloom  in  the 
sharp  relief  of  precise  outline,  leaving  a 
foreground  of  luminous  half-tone,  in 
which  are  placed  the  figures.  The  whole 
theme  is  in  the  minor  key;  the  splendor 
of  the  day  has  passed;  the  distance  be- 
comes veiled  in  golden  haze;  the  weary 
birds  have  ceased  to  sing;  a mysterious 
halo  gathers  round  the  trees ; the  shadow 
on  the  hill  side  deepens  into  an  envelop- 
ing gloom;  and  man’s  heart  sinks  within 
him,  and  in  his  mixed  and  uncertain  con- 
dition, neither  very  bad  nor  very  good, 
half  believing,  half  doubting,  sadly  con- 
scious of  his  lacking  energy  both  of  spirit 
and  of  flesh,  he  falls  into  vague  question- 
ings and  mystic  reverie.  This  state  of 
melancholy  and  complex  resignation  is 
common  to  analytical  minds  such  as  Bot- 
ticelli’s, and  to  the  simple  instinctive 
minds  of  the  unlettered.  It  is  manifest- 
ed equally  though  differently  in  Botti- 
celli’s religious  pictures,  and  in  the  wail- 
ing music  in  the  minor  key  that  springs 
spontaneously  from  the  lips  of  the  con- 
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ous  and  lucid  design.  This  blond  Venus, 
with  her  white  robe  embroidered  with  gold, 
is  not  peculiarly  beautiful;  the  abstract 
lines  of  the  face  are  wanting  in  nobleness; 
the  drawing  of  the  neck  is  decidedly  inade- 
quate, and  inexplicably  so  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  fine  figure  of  the  sleeping 
Mars;  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  short- 
comings, when  once  you  have  really  seen 
and  realized  this  face,  you  cannot  forget 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  can  you  remem- 
ber the  face  aud  expression  of  any  Venus 
that  Rubens  painted  ? 

The  museums  of  London,  Paris,  Flor- 
ence, Munich,  Dresden,  and  Berlin  possess 
many  magnificent  specimens  of  Botticel- 
li’s work,  both  sacred  and  profane;  but 
after  the  “Allegory  of  Spring,”  the  fres- 
coes of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  a few  of 
his  very  finest  easel  pictures,  the  most 
precious  and  charming  of  his  works  are 
the  two  frescoes  from  the  Villa  Lemmi, 
now  placed  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase  facing  that  stupen- 
dous masterpiece  of  Greek  sculpture,  the 
“Winged  Victory.”  One  of  these  fres- 
coes represents  a young  woman  of  the 
Albizi  family  holding  with  both  hands  a 
cloth  in  which  four  graceful  maidens, 
representing  doubtless  certain  Virtues,  ap- 
pear to  be  depositing  some  talismans ; the 
other  fresco  represents  a young  man  of 
the  Tornabuoni  family  led  by  a lady  into 
the  presence  of  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
which  are  personified  by  women  seated  in 
a semicircle  in  a clearing  in  a dark  forest 
of  pine-trees. 

The  tenderness  and  flower-like  delicacy 
of  Botticelli's  color  can  be  seen  in  these 
two  frescoes,  damaged  and  cracked  as 
they  are,  in  all  its  brilliancy  and  purity; 
while  in  the  charming  and  decorous  atti- 
tudes, the  graceful  movements,  the  flow- 
ing drapery,  of  this  youthful  assembly, 
and  above  all  in  the  virginal  modesty 
and  ingenuousness  of  these  maiden  faces, 
we  can  enjoy  some  of  the  artist’s  most 
sympathetic  and  truly  personal  qualities. 
I have  already  insisted  upon  the  always 
beautiful  vision  of  life  and  humanity  that 
Botticelli  records  in  his  pictures.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  that  he  avoids  painting 
age,  even  middle  age,  except,  of  course, 
in  pictures  of  saints.  His  perfect  figures 
are  his  Mercury  in  the  “Allegory  of 
Spring,”  the  three  Graces,  the  sleeping 
Mars,  and  his  Madonnas;  his  great  de- 
light is  to  paint  ripening  womanhood  and 
virgin  virility,  and  especially  that  charm- 


ing transition  period  between  childhood 
and  youth,  the  period  which  the  Latins 
call  “adolescence,”  with  its  peculiar  grace 
and  its  beauty  still  hesitating  between 
the  two  sexes.  In  the  ministering  chil- 
dren who  figure  as  angels,  with  thought- 
ful and  eager  faces,  in  his  religious  pic- 
tures, Botticelli  has  surpassed  Donatello 
and  Luca  della  Robbia  in  loveliness  of 
feature,  supple  charm  of  attitude,  and  in- 
tense rendering  of  character. 

Vasari  says  that  Botticelli  commented 
a part  of  Dante,  illustrated  the  Inferno 
and  had  it  printed.  To  discuss  this  state- 
ment would  involve  us  in  archaeological 
details  which  would  be  out  of  place  here: 
it  suffices  to  say  that  we  know  of  no  writ- 
ten commentary  of  Dante  by  Botticelli; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  first  Florentine 
edition  of  Dante,  published  in  1481,  with 
a commentary  by  Cristoforo  Landini,  con- 
tains some  engravings  on  copper  to  il- 
lustrate the  Inferno  alone,  varying  in 
number  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  ac- 
cording to  the  copies,  which  are  certain- 
ly made  from  drawings  by  Botticelli; 
and  furthermore,  the  Berlin  Museum  pur- 
chased with  the  Hamilton  collection  of 
manuscripts  a folio  volume  of  eighty- 
six  sheets  of  fine  parchment,  twelve  by 
eighteen  inches,  containing  the  text  of 
the  “Divine  Comedy”  and  eiglity-six  au- 
tograph designs  in  pencil  and  pen  and 
ink  by  Botticelli,  one  of  which  is  signed 
in  microscopic  letters,  “Sandro  di  Maria- 
no,” the  only  signature  of  the  artist  that 
we  have.  This  Berlin  manuscript  is  not 
complete : seven  sheets  with  eight  de- 
signs belonging  to  it  are  in  the  Vatican 
library,  and  five  sheets  are  lost,  or  at  any 
rate  undiscovered. 

Dante  illustrated  by  Botticelli,  a manu- 
script whose  pages  unite  the  names  of  two 
diversely  great  Florentines,  is  indeed  a 
rarity  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity. 
Thanks  to  the  admirable  fac-similes  of  the 
precious  originals  published  by  Herr  Fr. 
Lippmann.  curator  of  the  Berlin  Museum, 
it  is  possible  to  satisfy  ourselves  without 
any  great  difficulty.  The  series  is  most 
interesting;  the  figures  of  Dante  and  Bea- 
trice in  the  Paradiso  are  singularly  noble ; 
several  of  the  compositions  are  dramatic 
and  grand;  certain  of  the  feminine  types 
have  an  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness; 
the  seraphic  floating  draperies  are  full  of 
charm;  but  these  drawings  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  artists  and  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  master  rather  than  by  the  general 
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nuicli  prolmbiiity  aitnhutod  n*  Lofihnlh;  achieved  in  one  day-  Look  at  that  'fig 
hut  a fcuA  ^Ptirtly  bgydnd  ilJsjmfb  jfe  the  u re  of  Springs  or  of  Ft&ra.  in  the 
empire  that  this  urtiH  exerci^  d over  the  allegory  in  the  Academy  of  Florence,  l$m 
book  illuslrntors  >hh1  subject .t*u gravers  of  think  through  liovv  hmby  phases  u 
the  penodo  who  nil  either  copy  dirtily  forms  she  must  have  passed  before  afW.o 
his  designs  or  burrow  his  picturesque  jug  her  present  springy  eladwuy 
proeessosof  composiliom  This  movement,  her  eoaiquyring  assurance 
Uimiiinons  ^nhm Aston  to  his  influence  is  look  and  . having-  and  that  perfect  »7 
to  b«  explainvd;.  Ite  '■&&  ^eurl  :D??tehordp  tnbulbm  of  ajn»ndaiil;  orimtenvs&  whivr 
ha>;  renmrketi  in  his  >lu<lb*&  no  the  early  makes  the  costume  a ruarvel  of  tick  ness. 
Florentine  eugmvers,  by  t fie.  eery  ihvcr-  fanciful  originality,  and  exquisite  taste 
sity  of  the.' ypaiiiie.f’a  ivplii,udes;  by  fbo  Ami  those  dgnms  of  the  [kaa^ 

pliancy  of  his  im agination,  which  is  remly  dancing  in  clinging  diviperr  that.  ■mv<u.bh( 
to  dival  with  all  kiiitlH  of  ^Mhjieci^  nmlali  their  form.  In  order  to  achieve  ll;}, it 
categories  of  ideas.  Before  bis  time  the  complete  SeusaUpn  of  suave  and  cadem 
Ftoignline  masters  had-  sca.rccfv  Ventured  movement  Botticelli  must;  have  ob^-rv . 
outside' an  inygnablc  set  of  subjects'  pro-  and  toiled  intimtely  ; for  H-mart  htn.v  n ■, 
vided  by  the  Be  rip)  arcs  or  by  the  hvea.^f  jestie  their  ^UuUitnm  is.  bow  ywrinspo' 
thft  saiots,  or  it  by  chance  *nu;»e  ai  ieg-n  teol  lug.  how  Elysian,  tiiat.  trio,  of  bwiuty  *L 
figure  prSe^ntvd  in  yqinpany  with  ring  on  the  jlovvery  carpet  of  the  saeivd 

fvangdie  d personages,  as  i :>  tie  easo  in  ghuho  U ts  not  m the  pnqutiou^  fernr  t 
Oiotto  > pahniug.N  at  Padua,' the  myslieisuv  u mere  happy  moment  that  snob  wot 
Of  the:  in fOut iw  opd  the  ideidity  >M  the  as  iJus  ur<>  ercme«.i : d feme  by  being ,cc-^ 
ireuiimmt  transformed  fhis  pKuaue  eh-,  toot  .with  sugg-eVtiOns  of  luvlnro.  at  id  wo  a 

menf  intoa  metois  of  .vxpressiou  forCiir c-  {HOusour  ,J  puffing  M aovOhmS;  lag 

tian  thought.  But  y.  ith  Ihedenip.  on  the  by  »bc  long  ed'orr  *7  un  im-igimpive-  boo 
contrary...  with  ].,A  VlnmniOg  eontc-n«p«q%ri-.  recepr.ivi'  Oi'md  .tcnncioiis  of  its  ideal,  a • 
try  di TGdmipu,  the  of  flut  .fejjylttf  yindtuv  uml  ni dirnig  oncrgjr  %>i  >< 

) b-n't'h  ot  ' in  da*  Ae!  jOnol  OM-  lempcro.mvc,;  mo'.w  va-biy  and  deii«*at«  • ■ 

)cy\\  and  a few  years  later  with  Fdmpi  eiidoW'.d  bvdfi  pi*  csjcalj  v and  emotioibd- 
■n^sJus  pupil,  rnyilmioey  Ocgaado  in*  »vm-  ly.  ' 'Bueh  ^ gs  thy  tniml  and  such  t r ! 
aabvngl  oolaisw  sulaodbcdv  revnuve  -of’  tern  per- uoem  of  Spreiro  l>ottic*db 
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A CLERGYMAN  once  said  to  the  Easy 
Chair  that  having  preached  a ser- 
mon in  which  he  had  expressed  views 
which  seemed  to  him  very  important,  even 
if  not  very  general,  he  received  one  day 
through  the  mail  an  envelop  which  was 
marked  underpaid,  and  which  contained 
only  a large  sheet  of  heavy  blank  paper. 
The  next  day  he  received  another  envelop 
of  the  same  kind,  also  underpaid,  and  for 
ten  days  successively  the  same  incident 
was  repeated.  The  clergyman  could  ex- 
plain it  in  one  way  only.  The  amount 
of  postage  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
was  apparently  the  penalty  imposed  upon 
him  by  some  one  who  had  heard  his  ser- 
mon and  held  his  sentiments  to  be  repre- 
hensible, but  who  did  not  dare  to  say  so 
manfully  and  directly. 

Sending  an  underpaid  weight  by  post 
was,  however,  but  a feeble  and  prosaic 
form  of  anonymous  censure.  A more 
amusing  and  symbolic  form  was  that 
adopted  by  some  one  who  wished  to  re- 
prove an  editor  for  some  remarks  in  his 
paper,  and  who  sent  to  him  a neat  little 
package  which  proved  to  be  a box  ap- 
parently containing  some  kind  of  jew- 
elry, but  which  when  opened  revealed 
six  exceedingly  small  potatoes  carefully 
wrapped  in  cotton.  That  was  an  admi- 
rable touch.  It  was  contempt  conveyed 
emblematically — a sneer  moulded  in  ve- 
getable form.  The  only  defect  in  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  sender  must  have  been 
the  doubt  whether  his  gift  was  received 
and  understood,  and  also,  of  course,  his 
consciousness  of  the  pointlessness  of  a 
sneer  when  the  sneerer  is  unknown.  If 
one  man  writes  to  another  anonymously 
that  he  is  a booby  or  a scoundrel,  and 
withholds  his  own  name,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  he  does  so  because  he  is  aware 
that  his  name,  if  recognized  at  all,  would 
make  his  ill  opinion  praise  and  not  shame, 
or  that  it  might  subject  him  to  a retort 
with  a cowhide. 

The  clergyman  enlarged  upon  the  stu- 
pidity of  anonymous  letters.  They  are, 
he  said,  the  work  of  cowards  who  are 
afraid  of  being  kicked,  or  of  persons  who 
are  justly  conscious  that  if  they  should 
reveal  their  names  their  letters  would  in- 
stantly become  jokes.  The  writer  of  such 
letters,  he  said,  warmly,  is  a bravo,  who 
skulks  in  the  dark  and  tries  to  wound 
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unseen.  But  it  is  the  hard  condition 
of  his  act  that  he  can  never  possibly 
know  whether  his  blow  reached  its  ob- 
ject. Many  eminent  authors  carefully 
avoid  reading  notices  of  their  works,  and 
a distinguished  statesman  told  the  Easy 
Chair  that  he  kept  a kind  of  ledger  of  the 
anonymous  letters,  and  those  of  which  the 
name  of  the  writer,  although  not  conceal- 
ed, was  unknown  to  him,  and  that  the  re- 
sult was  very  satisfactory,  because  what 
he  called  the  credit  side  was  very  much 
larger  than  the  debit.  The  sympathy 
and  approval  more  than  set  off  the  abuse. 

That  fact,  indeed,  suggests  another  sor- 
row of  the  writer  of  anonymous  letters. 
While  he  is  inventing  phrases  and  con- 
juring adjectives  with  'which  to  signify 
that  he  does  not  approve  the  conduct  of 
his  victim,  he  is  submitted  to  the  torture 
of  knowing  that  for  every  gibe  and  sting- 
ing scoff  and  savage  epithet  which  he  can 
pour  out  there  is  some  other  correspond- 
ent equally  busy  in  anointing  the  same 
victim  with 

“lucent  sirups  tinct  with  cinnamon.” 

To  know  that  the  balm  is  made  ready 
simultaneously  with  the  blow,  and  above 
all  to  be  in  the  deepest  ignorance  whether 
the  victim  is  in  the  least  conscious  either 
of  the  blow  or  the  balm,  is  one  of  the  sore 
afflictions  of  the  writer  of  anonymous 
letters. 

The  Easy  Chair,  like  all  editorial  chairs, 
is  exposed  to  this  kind  of  epistolary  bom- 
bardment, and  the  first  impression  which 
it  makes  is  probably  just  that  which  was 
designed.  If  the  shot  be  a friendly  mes- 
senger, its  welcome  is  that  of  all  friendly 
messages.  But  if  otherwise,  it  merely  ap- 
prises the  Chair  how  imperfectly  its  work 
is  done,  and  how  many  better  and  softer 
Chairs  there  are  in  the  world.  One  men- 
tor teaches  the  Chair  that  it  ought  to  have 
rollers  on  every  leg;  another,  that  no  re- 
spectable Chair  would  have  rollers  except 
upon  the  front  legs;  and  still  a more  per- 
emptory monitor  begs  to  assure  it,  as  a 
friend  who  knows,  that  no  Chair  which 
is  tolerated  in  good  society  has  rollers 
upon  any  leg.  It  does  not  seem  to  oc- 
cur to  these  earnest  counsellors  that  their 
multifarious  wisdom  may  actually  make 
the  Easy  Chair  uneasy,  and  so  forfeit  its 
sole  reason  for  existence.  Perhaps  the 
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best  suggestive  picture  to  hang  in  an  edi- 
torial sanctum  would  be  that  of  JEsop’s 
old  man  and  bis  son  and  his  ass.  The 
editorial  mentors  cannot  decide  whether 
the  father  should  ride,  or  the  son,  or 
whether  they  should  carry  the  ass  be- 
tween them.  And  what  shall  the  editor 
do? 

But  the  anonymous  writer  may  decide 
to  comment  only  without  directing.  He 
may  feel  constrained  merely  to  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  ed- 
itor’s labors,  the  absurdity  of  his  opin- 
ions, the  meanness  of  his  motives,  and 
the  lamentable  folly  of  his  conduct.  It 
is  comical  to  think  of  the  avalanche  of 
such  letters  which  pours  pitilessly  into  the 
sanctum.  The  charitable  waste-baskets 
can  scarce  accommodate  the  drifts.  The 
wisdom  which  proceeds  from  statesmen 
in  the  barber’s  chair  and  on  the  benches 
of  Union  and  Madison  squares  overflows 
in  this  anonymous  correspondence.  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  editorial  malefactor  at- 
tempts to  escape  judgment.  The  anony- 
mous letter  writer  knows  him  much  bet- 
ter than  he  knows  himself,  and  his  efforts 
to  pose  as  a patriot,  as  a lover  of  order, 
as  a friend  of  progress,  will  be  sternly  ex- 
posed to  the  scorn  of  mankind  by  “One 
who  knows,”  by  “Aristides,”  by  “You 
know  who,”  and  by  that  terrible  fellow 
who  keeps  society  in  such  good  order,  “A 
foe  to  frauds  and  humbugs.” 

The  great  public  will  be  glad  to  know  of 
this  omnipresent,  invisible  police,  which 
regulates  public  men  and  editors,  giving 
the  reprobates  their  deserts  in  the  anon- 
ymous letter.  There  was  a public  man 
with  a lively  sense  of  humor  who  said 
that  whenever  he  made  a speech  of  im- 
portance or  significance  he  received  a let- 
ter beginning  uniformly,  “Well,  Pericles, 
what  do  you  think  of  yourself  now  ?”  and 
proceeding  to  ask  whether  he  was  not  yet 
aware  of  the  profound  odium  iuto  which 
he  had  fallen.  “These,”  said  Pericles, 
“are  the  humorous  reliefs  of  public  life. 
The  importance  which  such  worthy  peo- 
ple attach  to  the  expression  of  their  dis- 
like, the  ingenious  asperity  of  their  tone, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fulminating  docu- 
ment no  name,  all  reminds  me  in  another 
way  of  Thackeray’s  description  of  George 
the  Fourth.”  He  laughed  as  he  recalled  it. 

Does  the  gentle  reader  recall  it?  Did 
he,  perhaps,  hear  Thackeray  read  it  with 
his  rich  voice,  and  its  rollicking  tone  when 
he  came  to  the  humorous  passages  ? Does 


it  not  seem  another  New  York  in  which 
those  lectures  were  delivered?  He  is  de- 
scribing the  fourth  George,  but  it  is  the 
writer  of  such  letters  as  Pericles  receives, 
with  his  pretentious  self-importance,  his 
perfumed  air  of  superiority,  and  his  air  of 
pompous  impudence,  who  seems  to  have 
sat  for  the  portrait:  “I  try  and  take  him 
to  pieces,  and  find  silk  stockings,  padding 
stays,  a coat  with  frogs  and  a fur  collar, 
a star  and  blue  ribbon,  a pocket-handker- 
chief prodigiously  scented,  one  of  True- 
fitt’s  best  nutty-brown  wigs  reeking  with 
oil,  a set  of  teeth  and  a huge  black  stock, 
under-waistcoats,  more  under-waistcoats, 
and  then  nothing.” 

The  clergyman  who  received  the  under- 
paid envelop  dwelt  much  upon  the  inci- 
dent, which  was  new  and  painful  to  him. 
But  he  said  nothing  better  than  the  re- 
mark, “I  don’t  wonder  he  didn’t  sign  his 
name,  he  must  have  been  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself.” 


In  speaking  of  the  Academy  exhibition 
of  pictures  in  New  York  this  year  we  re- 
marked the  high  prices  placed  upon  some 
of  the  works  as  indicative  of  the  probable 
prosperity  of  the  artists.  But  Cimabue, 
one  of  the  fraternity,  writes  that  it  has 
been  a hard  year  for  the  painters,  but  a 
profitable  one  for  the  picture  dealers.  He 
says  that  the  sales  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy were  the  smallest  for  many  years, 
and  that  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists  only  one  picture  was 
sold,  while  the  Montross  sale  of  American 
pictures  was  a farce.  The  year,  he  thinks, 
cannot  be  called  a poor  one,  not  only  be- 
cause money  seems  to  be  poured  out  abun- 
dantly on  every  side,  but  because  foreign 
pictures  have  sold  well— the  bad  rather 
better  than  the  good. 

This  is  a serious  situation,  especially  for 
“the  strong  young  American  painters,” 
whom  Cimabue  says  that  he  knows  well, 
and  who  are  very  proud,  and  taught  by 
self-respect  to  keep  their  troubles  to  them- 
selves. But  he  knows  their  hard,  faith- 
ful work,  their  creditable,  upright  lives, 
their  devotion  to  their  art,  and,  more  than 
all,  their  generous  support  of  each  other. 
They  earn  their  livelihood  by  teaching, 
illustrating,  and  making  “trade”  etch- 
ings. Cimabue  holds  that  the  reason  of 
this  situation  is  twofold,  thoughtless  writ- 
ing, called  criticism,  in  the  papers,  and  the 
indifference  of  rich  Americans  to  Ameri- 
can art,  and  he  is  sure  that  some  remedy 
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might  be  found  in  a vigorous  statement 
of  the  facts. 

The  rest  of  the  difficulty  is  probably 
the  want  of  taste  and  the  want  of  know- 
ledge— in  one  word,  ignorance.  Collect- 
ing pictures  is  generally  a “ fad,”  or  a 
fashion.  The  man  who  has  made  a for- 
tune and  then  builds  a fine  house  can 
seldom  trust  himself  to  decide  upon  the 
style  of  building,  or  to  furnish  the  rooms, 
or  to  collect  a library  or  a gallery.  The 
qualities  that  have  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate money  do  not  enable  him  to 
spend  wisely.  He  is  not  perfectly  sure 
that  he  could  match  the  colors  of  his 
walls  and  his  carpets,  or  even  know  what 
colors  and  carpets  he  ought  to  have.  He 
is  liberal,  generous,  good-natured,  hospita- 
ble, but  the  masters  of  household  decora- 
tion, in  furniture  and  all  similar  details, 
the  experts  in  book-buying,  and  the  emi- 
nent picture  dealers,  must  all  be  consult- 
ed, as  he  would  order  his  clothes  made  at 
the  most  reputable  tailor's,  and  his  shoes 
only  of  certain  makers. 

If  he  would  buy  pictures,  the  noted  pri- 
vate galleries  and  the  shops  of  the  dealers 
abound  in  the  works  of  the  men  of  the 
hour,  who  are  not  American  artists,  but 
generally  Europeans.  There  are  always 
a few  among  them  of  real  ability,  per- 
haps, but  what  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance, of  fashionable  fame.  Their  works 
are  set  off  for  sale  with  every  device  of 
attraction,  and  with  the  prestige  of  a 
name.  He  has  no  guide  in  himself,  no 
knowledge,  nor  taste,  nor  experience.  He 
cannot  even  trust  “ what  he  likes,”  know- 
ing that  as  he  knows  nothing  of  pictures 
he  probably  likes  the  wrong  thing.  He 
may  have  heard  of  some  American  por- 
trait-painters if  any  of  his  friends  have 
sat  to  them.  But  that  is  all.  In  Amer- 
ican art  as  such  he  has  no  pride.  He  is 
not  studying  art,  nor  caring  for  it.  He 
is  furnishing  a house,  or  collecting  a gal- 
lery, as  he  builds  a yacht,  or  buys  a pair 
of  fine  horses,  or  employs  an  agent  to 
buy  a library. 

The  American  artist  encounters  what 
the  Italian  painters  of  the  cinque-cento 
did  not  encounter — a formidable  and  es- 
tablished tradition  of  art  and  pictures 
and  masters,  and  the  rivalry  of  works 
produced  in  countries  where  the  tradition 
exists,  and  the  taste,  and  the  art  ‘ 4 atmos- 
phere,” and  where  reputations  are  con- 
ferred by  critics,  and  a public  favor  which 
is  accepted  as  authoritative.  If  an  Amer- 


ican picture  pleases  a buyer,  the  hesita- 
ting buyer  distrusts  his  own  judgment, 
and  is  apt  to  compare,  and  to  wonder 
whether  his  money  might  not  be  more 
advantageously  invested  in  the  work  of 
an  acknowledged  master.  If  he  should 
buy  the  picture,  it  has  only  its  intrinsic 
excellence.  It  has  no  glamour  derived 
from  fame,  from  a school,  from  fashion, 
from  a foreign  land.  The  older  countries, 
it  is  undeniable,  speak  with  a recognized 
authority.  The  American  reads  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  contributed  a 
notable  work  to  the  London  or  the  Paris 
exhibition,  but  he  does  not  read,  nor  re- 
member if  he  does  read,  who  has  done 
well  at  the  Academy,  or  the  44  American 
Artists.” 

In  the  last  dozen  years  how  many 
American  artists  have  painted  pictures 
which  have  commanded  such  attention 
as  to  become  known  and  to  make  their 
names  familiar?  While  within  twenty 
years  many  young  American  authors  have 
justly  earned  an  honorable  name  which 
is  everywhere  recognized,  how  many 
names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
American  artists  of  high  repute?  The 
Academy  Exhibition  of  this  year  was  con- 
ceded to  be  of  unusual  excellence,  but 
how  many  even  of  the  gentle  readers  of 
these  words  who  live  in  the  city  can  men- 
tion the  name  of  a painter  who  especially 
distinguished  himself  there  ? How  many 
of  such  readers,  upon  hearing  the  ques- 
tion and  without  considerable  reflection, 
can  say  who  are  now  the  dozen  most  emi- 
nent living  American  artists  ? 

Such  want  of  knowledge  does  not  show 
that  there  are  not  admirable  artists  among 
us;  it  shows  only  that  there  is  not  that 
kind  of  interest  in  art  which  makes  cer- 
tain names  commanding  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  Midas,  or  even  of  Crcesus,  upon 
the  purchase  of  pictures.  If  the  dealer 
says  to  either  of  these  gentlemen  that 
he  has  a precious  Fortunio,  a Frere,  an 
Alma-Tadema,  whose  works  are  univer- 
sally sought  in  London  and  Paris,  and 
that  these  prizes  are  here  only  because 
the  American  is  believed  to  be  willing  to 
pay  great  prices,  and  then  adds  that  if  an 
excellent  American  picture  is  wanted  here 

is  a , or  a , or  a , there  is  not 

much  doubt  to  which  the  mind  of  Midas 
or  Croesus  will  incline.  It  is  not  easy  to 
change  this  inclination.  It  can  be  done 
apparently  only  in  one  or  all  of  three 
ways — by  making  American  pictures  the 
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fashion,  by  creating  true  taste  and  know- 
ledge, and  by  stimulating  a preference  for 
American  works  upon  patriotic  grounds. 

The  radical  measure  is  the  cultivation 
of  taste  and  knowledge.  Then  the  spell 
of  the  Old  World  disappears,  and  choice  is 
determined  by  intrinsic  charm.  But  must 
not  that  change  be  accomplished  as  it  was 
elsewhere,  by  the  appearance  of  artists 
whose  genius  commands  attention,  and 
who  demonstrate  in  the  only  conclusive 
way  that  there  is  a distinctive  American 
art,  and  not  merely  artists  who  paint  in 
America?  American  literature  is  com- 
paratively a very  recent  fact.  Sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago  the  question  which  Syd- 
ney Smith  asked  sarcastically  but  in  good 
faith,  “Who  reads  an  American  book?” 
was  asked  by  many  a devoted  American, 
because  he  felt  that  there  was  little  reason 
in  American  books  themselves  that  they 
should  be  read.  It  is  very  different  now, 
and  the  difference  is  largely  due  to  the 
constellation  of  American  authors  that 
has  arisen  during  the  last  half-century. 

It  is  not  by  insisting  that  rich  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  buy  American  pictures,  but 
by  the  production  of  pictures  which  ought 
to  be  bought,  that  the  day  naturally  and 
ardently  desired  by  Cimabue  will  be 
brought  in.  Doubtless  encouragement  of 
the  artist  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
development  of  art.  But  mere  arbitrary 
or  charitable  or  patriotic  encouragement 
will  not  avail.  The  argument  is  no  strong- 
er for  art  than  for  literature.  To  recur 
to  Fisher  Ames’s  pathetic  and  humorous 
illustration,  no  patriotic  desire  of  develop- 
ing American  literature  could  have  made 
Findlay,  the  historian  of  the  Whiskey  In- 
surrection, a Sallust  or  a Froissart  or  a 
Clarendon.  But  the  unheralded  appear- 
ance of  Irving  and  Bancroft,  and  Prescott 
and  Motley,  and  Parkman,  created  the 
historical  department  of  literature  with- 
out any  patriotic  resolution  of  the  reader 
to  buy  American  histories. 

Yet  as  the  newspapers  and  the  critics 
could  have  aided  the  good  work  by  point- 
ing out  that  Knickerbocker’s  history  and 
the  poems  of  Bryant  showed  that  the  sap 
was  stirring  in  the  trunk,  so  now,  as  Cima- 
bue suggests,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
whenever  it  is  a fact,  that  beautiful  and 
notable  pictures  are  painted  by  Ameri- 
cans, will  tend  to  persuade  Midas  and 
Croesus  that  an  American  art  is  arising  of 
which  they  must  take  heed.  In  the  for- 
eign exhibitions  American  names  appear 


among  the  chief  and  noted  contributors. 
A fair  field  and  no  favor  is  all  that  they 
can  ask. 


The  pathetic  tale  of  Elizabeth , or  the 
Exiles  of  Siberia , one  of  the  books  which 
touched  deeply  the  imagination  of  chil- 
dren fifty  years  ago,  left  an  impression  of 
Russian  tyranny  which  no  lapse  of  time 
wore  away.  The  general  American  and 
English  feeling  about  the  gigantic  and 
gloomy  empire  was  largely  determined  by 
that  little  book.  The  national  mind  of 
both  countries  was  prepared  to  receive  and 
believe  all  the  tales  of  the  horrors  of  des- 
potism, and  the  later  mysterious  organi- 
zation of  the  Nihilists  and  the  terrible 
revelations  of  the  Russian  novelists  are 
all  made  credible  and  probable  by  the  sor- 
rowful story  of  Elizabeth. 

Seven  years  ago  Wendell  Phillips,  in 
his  last  great  discourse,  the  address  at 
Cambridge  upon  the  centennial  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  spoke  of  Russia  to  his  re- 
markable audience,  and  left  them  half 
shuddering  as  he  said,  “In  such  a land 
dynamite  and  the  dagger  are  the  necessa- 
ry and  proper  substitutes  for  Faneuil  Hall 
and  the  Daily  Advei'tiser”  It  was  the 
culmination  of  his  description  of  the  coun- 
try. 4 4 Dead  silence,  1 ike  that  which  reigns 
at  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  freezes  the 
whole  empire,  long  ago  described  as  ‘ a des- 
potism tempered  by  assassination.  ’ Mean- 
while  such  despotism  has  unsettled  the 
brains  of  the  ruling  family,  as  unbridled 
power  doubtless  made  some  of  the  twelve 
Caesars  insane;  a madman,  sporting  with 
the  lives  and  comfort  of  a hundred  million 
of  men.  The  young  girl  whispers  in  her 
mother’s  ear  under  a ceiled  roof  her  pity 
for  a brother  knouted  and  dragged  half 
dead  into  exile  for  his  opinions.  The  next 
week  she  is  stripped  naked  and  flogged  to 
death  in  the  public  square.  No  inquiry, 
no  explanation,  no  trial,  no  protest,  one 
dead  uniform  silence,  the  law  of  the  ty- 
rant. Where  is  there  ground  for  any  hope 
of  peaceful  change  ? Where  the  fulcrum 
upon  which  you  can  plant  any  possible 
lever  ?” 

This  is  an  echo  of  the  melancholy 
hopelessness  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  such  tales  of  Nihilist- 
plots  and  punishments  as  are  suffered  to 
escape.  Yet  while  we  were  absorbed  in 
our  tremendous  controversy  and  war,  in 
which  slavery  perished,  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia freed  the  serfs— a strange  gleam  of 
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light  in  that  despotic  darkness ; and  while 
Europe  held  aloof  and  indifferent,  Russia 
was  the  frank  and  open  friend  of  the 
government  of  the  Union  in  this  country. 
And  now  while  the  recent  wide  circula- 
tion of  the  Russian  novels,  which  deepen 
the  old  impression,  is  very  general,  and 
these  tales  make  a direct  and  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  sympathy  of  Christendom, 
-comes  the  unexpected  announcement  of 
the  proposed  abandonment  by  the  Rus- 
«ian  government  of  the  whole  system  of 
Siberian  exile. 

Dr.  Lansdell’s  paper  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine,  upon  the  Russian 
-convicts  in  the  salt  mines  of  Iletsk,  which 
was  exceedingly  interesting  and  appar- 
ently truthful,  and  the  paper  in  the  same 
number  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Heard  upon 
Justice  and  Law  in  Russia,  are  both  ex- 
ceedingly suggestive  of  a probability  that 
the  hitherto  unredeemed  gloom  of  the 
general  impression  of  Russia  is  not 
wholly  justified.  Thus  Mr.  Heard  says: 
4i  For  political  offenders  in  Russia  there 
is  neither  law  nor  justice;  the  way  of 
these  transgressors  is  hard,  and  their  lot 

-deplorable For  the  rest  of  the  nation 

wise  laws,  regular  courts,  trial  by  jury, 
.and  fair  administration  of  justice  exist. 
The  penal  code  is  one  of  the  mildest  in 

Rurope  as  regards  its  enactments The 

lenity  of  the  law  is  counteracted  by  the 
abuses  of  the  prison  system.”  Mr.  Heard 
.says  also  that  the  rigors  of  Siberian  exile 
have  been  greatly  mitigated,  and  he  at- 
tributes to  the  criminal  folly  of  the  Ni- 
hilists. who  have  no  affiliation,  he  says, 
with  the  Russian  people,  and  who  assas- 
sinated the  late  Czar  as  he  was  in  the 
very  act  of  establishing  reforms  upon  a 
.sure  basis,  the  harsh  policy  of  the  present 
autocrat,  who,  until  his  father’s  murder, 
was  in  sympathy  with  his  reforms. 

Russia  has  been  so  long  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  darkness  that  the  imagina- 
tion has  had  full  play.  But  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  administrative  coun- 
cil of  the  Penitentiary  Department  in  fa- 
vor of  the  total  abolition  of  the  system 
of  Siberian  exile,  and  the  substitution  of 
confinement  in  fortresses  for  political  of- 
fenders, is  a sign  of  progressive  life 
which  somewhat  relieves  the  impression 
of  Mr.  Phillips’s  picture.  He  might,  in- 
deed, say  that  it  is  fear  of  dynamite  and 
the  dagger  which  has  extorted  all  the 
mitigations.  But  Mr.  Heard  states  that 
with  all  mitigations  the  absolutism  of 


force  remains,  and  of  course  the  irrecon- 
cilable hostility  to  it  of  the  radical  senti- 
ment and  purpose. 

It  is  this  situation,  necessarily  transient, 
which  makes  Russian  papers  written  by 
competent  observers  profoundly  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  According  to  Mr. 
Heard  and  Dr.  Lansdell,  the  condition 
of  the  Siberian  exiles  is  less  fearful  than 
it  was,  and  there  is  the  probability  of  a 
complete  abandonment  of  the  system. 
The  Russian  people  in  general  are  loyal, 
but  being  densely  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious, are  perplexed  by  the  fatal  assaults 
upon  the  czars,  as  if  God  had  left  them  to 
punishment.  But  the  situation  in  the 
best  light  is  sad  enough.  While  without 
the  political  realm  there  are  good  admin- 
istration and  popular  content,  within  that 
realm  there  is  complete  terror.  Still  it 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  upon  the 
vast  and  remote  and  mysterious  empire 
the  force  of  modern  intelligence,  inven-  • 
tion,  and  progress,  “the  fierce  light”  of 
liberty,  does  not  beat  in  vain.  In  these 
days,  and  in  contact  with  modern  Chris- 
tendom, Russia  is  a huge  glacier,  tower- 
ing, silent,  of  magnificent  might,  but  drift- 
ing slowly  and  surely  toward  the  Gulf- 
Stream,  in  whose  resistless  embrace  it  will 
at  last  dissolve.  


If  there  be  such  a thing  as  vulgarity, 
it  is  a very  poor  compliment  that  we  pay 
ourselves  if  we  insist  upon  calling  it  es- 
sentially American.  If  there  be  such  a 
person  as  a boor  or  booby,  and  if  he 
have  been  in  a place  known  as  a stable, 
and  if  it  be  possible  to  be  saturated  with 
a stable  odor,  what  is  the  relevance  of 
saying,  when  he  makes  his  presence  odor- 
iferously  known  in  a room,  that  although 
he  may  not  have  the  artificial  elegance 
of  pampered  monarchical  courts,  yet  he 
has  the  unbought  heritage  of  a pure 
Americanism  ? Why  should  a pure 
Americanism  smell  badly?  It  is  unde- 
niable that  honesty,  simplicity  of  soul, 
and  robust  manhood  are  very  much 
more  important  than  correct  spelling,  and 
tact,  and  neatness,  and  courtesy.  But 
why  should  a clean,  courteous,  and  well- 
educated  man  not  be  honest,  simple,  and 
robust?  Washington  was  so,  although 
his  spelling  was  imperfect,  and  innumer- 
able other  Americans  have  been  so.  But 
why  in  our  estimate  of  what  is  essential- 
ly American  are  we  so  apt  to  include 
what  is  also  essentially  vulgar,  and  to 
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denounce  a distaste  for  vulgarity  as  the 
aping  of  foreign  manners  ? 

Geoffrey  Crayon  was  very  susceptible  to 
the  romantic  charm  of  the  English  land* 
scape  and  of  the  old  English  traditions. 
The  green  lane,  the  ivied  church,  the 
May-pole,  the  village  green,  the  Christmas 
rites  of  old  England,  were  full  of  delight 
to  him.  But  was  there  ever  a better  or  a 
more  thorough  American  ? Yet  it  would 
be  rather  at  the  risk  of  being  stigmatized 
as  a renegade  and  a denationalized  Amer- 
ican if  Geoffrey  Crayon  should  now  re- 
appear and  openly  and  strongly  profess 
his  pleasure  in  the  old  home.  Despite 
the  profound  conviction  of  the  Easy 
Chair  that  America  is  by  far  the  happi- 
est and  most  fortunate  of  countries,  and 
Americans  the  favorites  of  Heaven,  yet  it 
is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Alleglianies 
are  neither  as  imposing  nor  as  historic  as 
the  Alps,  aud  that  there  are  finer  pictures 
in  the  Vaticau  than  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  and  that  there  are  storied 
scenes  and  castles  iu  England  and  ruined 
temples  in  Greece  full  of  a kind  of  charm 
which  invests  neither  the  noble  Capitol 
in  Washington  nor  the  mighty  wheat 
fields  of  the  Northwest. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  have 
yet  to  learn  that  Little  Pedlingtonism  is 
not  patriotism.  The  American  who  in 
Rome  jams  his  hat  upon  his  head  and 


will  not  bare  or  bend  it  when  the  Host 
passes,  or  who  in  St.  Peter’s  talks  during 
the  elevation,  or  who  expectorates  upon 
the  floor  of  the  cars  or  the  dining-rooms 
in  the  effete  despotisms,  or  who  is  in  any 
other  way  vulgar,  ill-mannered,  and  dis- 
gusting, is  not  in  these  performances  an 
American ; he  is  merely  not  a gentleman. 
The  Fountain  of  Vaucluse  is  by  no  means 
so  imposing  a spectacle  as  Niagara,  the 
Hudson  is  a far  nobler  river  than  the 
Tiber,  and  is  a much  larger,  rich- 

er, more  enterprising  town  than  Athens, 
while  as  for  Bethlehem  or  Jerusalem — ! 
Yet  to  sneer  at  Vaucluse  or  the  Tiber  or 
Athens  or  Jerusalem  for  any  such  reason 
is  the  mark  of  the  Pedlingtonian,  not  of 
the  American. 

A nation,  like  an  individual,  is  known 
by  its  ideals,  its  aims,  its  characteristic 
qualities.  If  it  is  wholly  satisfied  with  a 
material  prosperity,  if  it  measures  success 
by  money,  if  its  great  men  are  merely  its 
rich  men,  if  it  neglects  intellectual  and 
spiritual  cultivation,  insists  upon  being* 
flattered,  and  derides  as  an  alien  the  citi- 
zen who  refuses  to  be  the  parasite  and 
courtier  of  a mob,  it  is  not  a nation  which 
has  yet  comprehended  the  secret  of  na- 
tional grandeur,  nor  can  it  yet  truly  un- 
derstand the  motives,  the  spirit,  or  the 
hopes  of  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  and 
their  sons  of  the  civil  war. 


Cbitnr’s 

I. 

11HE  “Library  of  American  Litera- 
. ture,”  which  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman  and 
Miss  E.  M.  Hutchinson  have  compiled, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  worthiest  works 
of  the  kind  attempted ; in  fact,  there  is  no- 
thing quite  of  its  kind  in  the  same  field. 
This,  in  the  three  volumes  already  publish- 
ed, reaches  from  the  earliest  dates  in  Vir- 
ginia and  New  England  up  and  down  the 
thirteen  Revolutionary  colonies,  aud  in 
the  seven  to  follow  it  will  broaden  over 
our  whole  continent.  No  reviewer,  not 
even  the  omniscient  presence  of  the  Study, 
can  pretend  to  know  this  field  so  well  as 
the  editors  of  the  Library  ; and  one  has 
one’s  conscience  in  proposing  to  say  how 
extremely  faithful,  thorough,  and  judi- 
cious the  performance  of  their  task  has 
been.  Of  the  narratives  of  adventure  by 
the  first  explorers  and  settlers  which  so 


Itnbt]. 

largely  compose  the  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century  one  might  have 
something  intelligent  and  authoritative 
to  say,  but  how  easily  one’s  innocence  of 
all  the  contemporaneous  sermoning  might 
be  abused!  We  cannot  suffer  ourselves 
in  praising  this  part  of  the  selection  to  go 
beyond  recognition  of  an  entirely  satis- 
factory appearance.  Heaven  only  knows 
whether  our  editors  have  been  truly  rep- 
resentative or  not  in  it,  and  the  truth  is 
likely  to  remain  in  their  keeping;  no  one 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  call  upon  them 
for  the  proof  that  those  old  divines  were 
drier  and  tougher  than  the  chosen  mor- 
sels show  them. 

Drier  aud  tougher  we  will  freely  grant 
they  might  very  well  be  in  the  whole  body 
of  their  polemics  and  theology;  but  here 
one  feels  a charm  in  their  obsolete  opin- 
ions as  well  as  their  archaic  diction. 
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There  is  little  savor  of  literature  in  them ; 
they  were  ponderously  learned,  they  were 
prodigiously  devout,  and  awfully  in  ear- 
nest, but  the  graces  did  not  hover  about 
their  style.  Even  with  the  masters  of  it, 
English  prose  was  then  still  in  the  hippo- 
potamic  stage  ; the  newspaper  humorist 
had  not  yet  arisen  to  give  it  the  gazelle-like 
movement  in  which  it  now  disports  itself; 
and  the  New  England  divines  wrote  as 
they  thought,  heavily,  intricately.  Yet 
they  imparted  to  their  sermons  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  daily  lives,  and  perhaps  it 
is  this  which  now  interests  and  touches  in 
the  passages  given  from  their  writings. 
One  is  aware  of  it  in  the  reluctant  flow 
of  the  periods  of  Thomas  Shepard,  John 
Norton,  John  Eliot,  James  Noyes,  and 
the  elder  Mather;  in  the  neat,  clear  sim- 
plicity of  Thomas  Hooker,  and  in  the 
searching  and  powerful  appeals  of  Roger 
Williams.  The  words  of  the  last  are  full 
of  the  sweetness  and  light  of  toleration, 
that  highest  gift  of  the  Divine  Mercy  to 
mankind  ; and  He  who  sends  His  rain 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  had 
lifted  up  His  countenance  and  made  it  to 
shine  upon  His  servant,  while  all  about 
him  those  who  would  fain  have  been  His 
saints  wandered  in  error  more  cruel  and 
dismal  than  the  forests  that  blackened 
their  New  England  shores,  endowed  him 
artistically  beyond  most  of  them.  From 
Williams  the  editors  give  the  dialogue 
on  Persecution  between  Truth  and  Peace 
from  his  Bloody  Tenant  yet  more 
Bloody , and  from  the  same  tract  his  warn- 
ing to  John  Endicott.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  in  the  whole  world  the  claim  of 
the  weaker  to  think  differently  from  the 
stronger  was  then  punishable  with  the 
stake  and  axe  and  gibbet,  we  can  imagine 
the  astounding  boldness  of  his  doctrine, 
and  we  can  rightly  value  the  courage  and 
the  conscience  of  the  man  who  went  into 
exile  from  exile  rather  than  fail  of  the  duty 
laid  upon  him.  He  was  not  more  consci- 
entious or  courageous  than  the  mistaken 
men  whom  he  rebuked,  but  they  were 
many  and  he  was  one,  not  only  against 
them,  but  against  the  world.  His  words 
have  power  and  meaning  for  a generation 
and  a people  who  are  still  by  no  means 
guiltless  of  the  sin  he  rebukes,  and  who 
have  accepted  toleration  rather  with  their 
tongues  than  with  their  hearts  ; and  if 
there  had  been  nothing  else  written  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  in  America, 
we  should  have  a claim  through  his 


words  to  a prime  place  in  the  literature  of 
thought  and  humanity. 

Besides  these,  there  is  much  in  the  selec- 
tions from  the  old  theologians  that  one 
may  read  with  pleasure  to  the  historical 
sense  at  least.  There  is  a very  beautiful 
passage  from  Shepard  in  praise  of  his 
dead  wife,  which  in  its  pathetic  tender- 
ness forms  a truly  dramatic  contrast  to 
the  lurid  gloom  of  his  theology.  The 
Puritans’  impassioned  belief  in  their  piti- 
less and  unjust  God  sometimes  broke  into 
a terrible  poetry ; but  this  is  to  be  found 
oftener  in  their  sermons  than  in  their 
songs;  these  are  of  a dulness  which  not 
even  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and 
election  could  ordinarily  kindle  to  the  hea- 
venly flame.  But  one  exception  there 
certainly  is,  and  that  is  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth's  frightful  conception  of  the  “Day 
of  Doom.”  His  poem  has  scarcely  won 
the  fame  that  its  imaginative  qualities 
merit;  or  rather  these  have  been  eclipsed 
by  the  baleful  power  with  which  its  error 
is  enforced.  But  it  is  really  a great  poem, 
and  altogether  the  most  memorable  thing 
that  our  Puritans  did  in  poetry,  with  a 
sort  of  sweet,  Chaucerian  simplicity  of 
phrase,  and  a curious  tenderness  working 
out  from  the  heart  tortured  and  perverted 
by  its  infernal  doctrine.  Once  grant  the 
doctrine,  as  we  grant  Dante  his  theolo- 
gical premises,  and  the  fancies  that  fol- 
low from  it  have  their  proper  literary 
charm,  their  pathos  and  their  power.  As 
a study  of  the  human  reason  submitting 
itself  to  atrocious  dogma,  and  operating 
by  an  insane  logic  to  conclusions  that  de- 
fame the  ideals  of  divine  justice  and  mer- 
cy, it  is  also  full  of  a dark  fascination, 
which  every  reader  of  aesthetic  sensibility 
must  recognize. 

II. 

The  writings  of  all  those  early  New- 
Englanders  have  an  Elizabethan  raciness 
of  diction  which  one  tastes  alike  in  the 
quaintness  of  Bradford’s  and  Winslow’s 
records  of  Plymouth,  in  the  seriousness, 
sincerity,  and  credulity  of  Higginson,  and 
in  the  ribaldry  of  the  ungodly  and  un- 
ruly Thomas  Morton  of  Merry  Mount. 
One  fond  of  tracing  the  origin  of  national 
traits  and  customs  will  find  a pleasure  in 
following  to  its  far  source  in  some  of 
the  New  England  and  Virginia  English- 
men of  the  seventeenth  century  the  mod- 
ern American  fashion  of  booming  a new 
country.  The  Rev.  Francis  Higginson 
does  this  in  pleasing  prose,  and  the  good 
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William  Morrell  in  deadly  verse,  for  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay;  John  Smith  blows  the 
trumpet  for  Jamestown,  and  for  all  Vir- 
ginia Colonel  Norwood,  in  his  Voyages, 
sounds  repeated  blasts,  while  Master  R. 
Rich  praises  the  new  land  in  as  woful  a 
ballad  as  any  made  to  a mistress’s  eye- 
brow. Norwood  has  more  than  gleams 
of  gayety,  if  one  may  not  quite  call  it  hu- 
mor; his  work  has  unquestionably  liter- 
ary quality,  and  we  wish  we  could  say 
as  much  for  John  Rolfe’s  wordy  and  scat- 
tering apology  for  marrying  Pocahontas; 
but  that  has  chiefly  the  quality  of  a very 
disagreeable  self-righteousness. 

The  most  valuable  fact  about  the  ear- 
liest American  literature,  which  is  not  yet 
American  of  course,  is  that  it  so  fully  re- 
flects the  life  of  the  time  and  place — the 
objective  life  of  daring  and  adventure 
and  hardship,  and  the  subjective  life  tor- 
mented and  maddened  by  abominable  be- 
liefs, with  its  struggles  to  escape  from 
them.  In  Virginia  these  are  not  felt; 
there  is  a delightful  freedom  from  them ; 
but  for  this  very  reason  the  literature  of 
that  colony  has  a more  superficial  char- 
acter; it  lacks  the  depth  as  well  as  the 
gloom  which  characterizes  the  sermons 
and  memoirs  of  New  England. 

Whether  life  more  influences  litera- 
ture, or  literature  life,  is  a question  we 
need  not  stop  to  dispute  about  here ; they 
probably  have  a perfect  balance  of  inter- 
action at  all  times;  but  what  one  might 
certainly  infer  from  this  anthology  of  the 
Puritan  literature  is  the  Puritan  life.  If 
there  were  no  other  records  of  the  state, 
of  the  civilization,  which  produced  these 
writings,  the  general  complexion  of  that 
life  might  be  inferred  here,  and  this  gives 
a historical  importance  to  the  compila- 
tion which  might  be  easily  underrated. 
It  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Puritan  life  in  New  England  was 
all  psalms  and  sermons;  enough  is  given 
to  show  that  it  had  its  reliefs,  and  to  let 
the  reader  perceive  that  these  were  some- 
thing of  the  nature  and  the  general  plea- 
surable effect  of  dancing  in  chains. 

III. 

This  seems  to  be  true  rather  of  a later 
period  than  that  of  the  first  settlement; 
and  when  the  divinity  of  the  time  got  in 
its  full  work  there  came  a sort  of  intel- 
lectual decay,  such  as  followed  the  preva- 
lence of  Jesuitism  in  southern  Europe. 
The  writers  of  the  early  years  of  the 


eighteenth  century  are  not  comparable 
for  grasp  and  freshness  of  thought  to 
those  who  preceded  them.  For  Williams 
and  Hooker  we  have  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather,  with  their  deadly  creed  rotted 
into  a yet  deadlier  credulity  that  natural- 
ized the  devils  from  the  other  world  in 
this,  and  affirmed  the  bodies  of  the  living 
as  well  as  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  be  their 
prey.  The  Puritan  minister  degenerated 
into  the  Puritan  priest,  and  Cotton  Ma- 
ther celebrating  his  remarkable  provi- 
dences and  the  deeds  of  the  New  Eng- 
land witches  is  as  essentially  monkish  as 
any  mediaeval  zealot  recording  the  mir- 
acles of  the  saints  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  fathers  of  the  desert.  41  But  I pray 
what  will  you  say  to  this?  Margaret 
Rule  would  sometimes  have  her  jaws  for- 
cibly pulled  o£en,  whereupon  something 
invisible  would  be  poured  down  her 
throat;  we  all  saw  her  swallow,  and  yet 
we  saw  her  try  all  she  could,  by  spitting, 
coughing,  and  shrieking,  that  she  might 
not  swallow ; but  one  time  the  by-stand- 
ers  saw  something  of  that  odd  liquor  on 
the  outside  of  her  neck ; she  cried  out  of 
it,  as  of  scalding  brimstone  poured  into 
her,  and  the  whole  house  would  immedi- 
ately scent  so  hot  of  brimstone  that  we 
were  scarce  able  to  endure  it — whereof 
there  are  scores  of  witnesses.  . . .The  en- 
chanted people  talked  much  of  a white 
spirit,  from  whence  they  received  mar- 
vellous assistance  in  their  miseries.  What 
lately  befell  Mercy  Short,  from  the  com- 
munications of  such  a spirit,  hath  been 
the  just  wonder  of  us  all;  but  by  such  a 
spirit  was  Margaret  Rule  now  also  visit- 
ed. She  says  that  she  could  never  see 
his  face,  but  that  she  had  a frequent  view 
of  his  bright,  shining,  and  glorious  gar- 
ments; lie  stood  by  her  bedside  continual- 
ly, heartening  and  comforting  her,  and 
counselling  her  to  maintain  her  hope  and 
faith  in  God,  and  never  comply  with  the 
temptations  of  her  adversaries.” 

Contrast  these  confessions  of  a gross 
and  baseless  superstition  with  the  high 
and  noble  reasons  of  Roger  Williams, 
and  his  appeals  and  warnings  to  the  eu- 
emies  of  toleration,  and  you  have  some 
conception  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
lapse  of  New  England.  But  we  must 
not  deny  a charm  of  style  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Mather.  The  language,  if  less 
sweet  and  fresh,  is  more  flexible  than  be- 
fore; the  diction  is  simple  and  graphic. 
Modern  spiritualism,  so  far  as  we  can  re- 
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member,  has  never  expressed  itself  so  at- 
tractively. 

His  literary  skill  was  sufficiently  recog- 
nized in  his  own  time,  when  his  supersti- 
tion was  not  so  offensive  as  it  afterward 
became.  The  good  Benjamin  Tompson, 
in  some  verses  prefixed  to  the  Magnalia 
Christi  Americana , demands: 

41  Is  the  bless’d  Mather  necromancer  turned, 

To  raise  his  country’s  fathers’  ashes  uroed? 
Elisha’s  dust  life  to  the  dead  imparts; 

This  prophet,  by  his  more  familiar  arts, 

Unseals  our  heroes'  tombs  and  gives  them  air; 
They  rise,  they  walk, they  talk,  look  wondrous  fair; 
Each  of  them  in  an  orb  of  light  doth  shine, 

In  liveries  of  glory  most  divine." 

To  put  one  above  Elisha  is  certainly 
not  to  rate  him  low ; and  the  praise  is  a 
satirist’s  who  lashed  the  luxury  if  not  the 
vice  of  New  England  society,  so  soon  did 
it  begin  to  lose  its  simplicity,  if  not  its 
innocence.  The  mutual  admiration  of 
the  Bostonians,  betrayed  to  the  world  by 
the  most  brilliant  of  their  number  in 
modern  times,  was  of  early  date,  and  our 
editors  give  a poem  by  the  Rev.  John 
Norton  in  eulogy  of  Anne  Bradstreet’s 
poems  which  any  literary  lady  of  our 
time  might  be  glad  to  merit: 

41  Her  breast  was  a brave  palace,  a Broad-street" — 
the  reader  will  note  the  merry  conceit  in 
the  play  upon  Mistress  Bradstreet’s  name — 

11  Where  all  heroic,  ample  thoughts  did  meet, 
Where  Nature  such  a tenement  had  ta’en 
That  others'  souls,  to  hers,  dwelt  in  a lane. 
Beneath  her  feet  pale  envy  bites  her  chain, 
And  poison  malice  whets  her  sting  in  vain" — 

much  as  they  did  at  that  time  in  all  the 
polite  countries  of  Europe;  we  were  not 
outdone  in  allegory  anywhere,  and  per- 
haps our  poetry  was  no  worse  than  most, 
if  not  so  good  as  some.  It  was  always  a 
little  below  our  prose,  which  at  the  date 
of  this  eulogy  began  to  be  rich  in  nar- 
ratives of  captivity  among  the  Indians, 
plain,  unaffected,  and  sometimes  extreme- 
ly moving,  with  a breath  of  real  piety 
in  them  that  is  sometimes  as  beautiful  as 
tedious,  and  that  is  saying  a good  deal. 
At  the  same  time  Samuel  Sewall  was 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  society  in  New 
England  in  his  delightful  diary.  The 
editors  do  well  to  give  a long  passage 
from  it,  and  better  still  to  copy  into  their 
Library  the  old  judge’s  confession  of  his 
error  in  condemning  the  hapless  persons 
accused  of  witchcraft — one  of  the  most 
monumental  things  in  human  history,  if 
we  consider  its  heart-felt  humility,  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  standing  up  to  take 


shame  upon  himself  before  the  whole 
congregation  while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willard 
read  it  aloud. 

IV. 

After  all,  the  Puritans  lived  their  great- 
est things,  and  it  would  be  less  honor  for 
them  to  have  written  them,  as  some  other 
peoples  have  done,  though  the  gain  to  lit- 
erature might  have  been  more.  A ten- 
derer love  for  their  civilization  than  we 
can  affect  could  not  pretend  that  their 
literature  was  very  entertaining,  aud  it 
must  be  owned  that  some  of  the  best  and 
liveliest  of  it  was  not  meant  for  print. 
We  will  not  call  Sewall’s  diary  lively, 
though  it  is  very  good ; but  the  editors 
quote  from  the  journals  of  Madam  Sarah 
Kemble  Knight  the  account  of  her  jour- 
ney from  Boston  to  New  York  in  1704, 
which  is  both  lively  and  good.  It  shows 
touch ; and  that  such  easy,  vigorous  writ- 
ing should  be  in  a private  diary  suggests 
at  least  a growing  literary  temperament 
among  the  Bostonians  of  the  time.  In 
Connecticut  they  were  trying  the  metri- 
cal stops  then  fashionable  in  the  mother 
country,  and  Roger  Wolcott  described  a 
storm  at  sea  as  any  poet  of  Grub  Street 
might  have  done  it: 

“ Here  the  ship  captain  in  the  midnight  watch 

Stamps  on  the  deck  and  thunders  up  the  hatch, 

And  to  the  mariners  aloud  he  cries: 

4 Now  all  from  safe  recumbency  arise! 

All  hands  aloft,  and  stand  well  to  your  tack ! 

Engend’ring  storms  have  clothed  the  world  with 
black ; 

Big  tempests  threaten  to  undo  the  world : 

Down  topsail ; let  the  mainsail  soon  be  furled,' " 

and  so  on.  “Safe  recumbency”  was  per- 
haps not  just  the  phrase  the  captain  used, 
but  it  is  mighty  fine,  and  we  know  there 
are  many  still  who  love  the  high  literary 
way  best;  for  the  rest,  one  recognizes  the 
true  old  sea-dog  diction  in  the  stirring 
appeal  to  the  safely  recumbent  mariners. 

The  editors  are  obliged  all  through  this 
early  period  of  our  literary  history  to  ex- 
tend the  citizenship  with  a generosity 
worthy  of  the  workers  of  a close  cam- 
paign on  the  eve  of  election.  They  are 
able,  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in 
Rhode  Island,  to  naturalize  George  Berke- 
ley among  us,  wholly  to  the  gain  of  their 
readers.  But  the  great  powers  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  were  native  here,  and  we 
can  be  rightfully  proud  of  them  beside 
any  question  of  the  use  he  put  them  to. 
He  might  almost  be  called  the  last,  as  he 
was  certaiuly  the  greatest,  of  the  Puritan 
theologues,  and  from  his  lofty  narrowness 
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the  record  broadens  down  to  the  genial 
and  fruitful  levels — immeasurable  in  some 
of  their  reaches,  and  everywhere  habita- 
ble for  human  nature — of  Ben  Franklin. 
He  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  literary 
Americans,  and  with  the  other  writers 
and  orators  who  made  the  Revolution 
and  the  nation  he  gave  us  a real  literary 
epoch— partly  without  knowing  it,  being 
bent  upon  better  things  than  literature. 
We  need  not  catalogue  these  men;  their 
names  are  on  every  school-boy’s  tongue 
from  generation  to  generation  ; but  we 
wish  the  reader  to  observe  qualities  in 
Francis  Hopkinson,  for  instance,  which 
are  of  the  first  literary  importance.  The 
editors  give,  among  other  things  from 
him,  a sketch  called  “Benedick  the  Mar- 
ried Man,”  which  is  in  the  right  spirit  of 
very  much  of  the  most  American  humor 
since.  His  verse  is  always  very  neat  and 
clever,  but  this  sketch  of  a Philadelphia 
merchant’s  journey  to  New  York  with  his 
family  is  of  a lively  fidelity  which  the  re- 
alism of  a later  time  could  not  easily  sur- 
pass. The  most  astonishing  thing  about 
it  is  that  so  accomplished  a writer  should 
have  stooped  so  low  as  to  touch  a subject 
next  his  hand.  There  are  people  in  our 
day  who  would  have  had  him  avoid  it  on 
that  account. 

V. 

The  third  volume,  which  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  Revolutionary  period,  is  too 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  15th  of  June. 

— Important  bills  passed  by  Congress 
during  the  month  are  as  follows:  Pension  Ap- 
propriation, Senate,  May  17th  (approved  by 
the  President  June  7tli) ; Department  of  Agri- 
culture, House,  May  21st ; Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Appropriation,  House,  May  21st,  Senate, 
June  6th  ; to  establish  a department  of  labor, 
Senate,  May  22d  (approved  by  the  President 
June  13th);  Post-office  Appropriation,  House, 
May  24th,  Senate,  June  14th. 

The  reduction  of  the  national  debt  during 
May  amounted  to  $1,618,695  96. 

The  nomination  of  Robert  B.  Roosevelt 
as  Minister  to  the  Netherlands  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  Senate  May  16th,  and  of  Lieuten- 
ant-General Philip  H.  Sheridan  as  General, 
June  1st. 

Randall  L.  Gibson  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  May 
23d,  Edward  D.  White,  May  31st,  and  Jona- 


rich  in  its  variety  to  be  treated  specifical- 
ly, or  even  to  be  touched  at  all  points. 
It  is,  like  the  others,  admirably  expressive 
of  the  contemporary  life  and  character, 
and  with  these  it  forms  so  really  a library 
of  American  literature  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  our  century  that  acquaintance 
with  it  would  possess  the  reader  fairly 
well  with  a sense  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  that  literature.  A work  done  so  judi- 
ciously cannot  have  been  easy  to  do,  and 
it  probably  has  not  excluded  all  the  er- 
rors which  might  have  been  avoided ; but 
we  gladly  leave  their  detection  to  others. 
In  fact — we  will  whisper  it  in  the  reader’s 
ear — we  have  not  the  material  for  a very 
critical  examination  of  its  shortcomings; 
and  we  have  derived  from  this  charm- 
ing compilation  a more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  literary  periods  it  em- 
braces than  we  had  before — we  had  al- 
most said  than  we  hope  to  have  again. 
But  that  would  not  be  quite  true,  for  the 
impression  of  the  work  that  remains  is 
something  delightful  as  concerns  its  mat- 
ter, and  something  thoroughly  respect- 
ful as  concerns  the  editors’  labors.  In 
their  brief  introduction  they  give  us  at 
once  the  right  point  of  view,  and  then 
they  make  haste  to  stand  out  of  the  way 
and  let  us  enjoy  a prospect  of  American 
literature  which  could  hardly  have  been 
more  complete,  and  which,  whatever  it 
leaves  unshown,  certainly  seems  to  leave 
nothing  unsuggested. 


of  Cnmnt  Coents. 

than  Cbace  by  the  Rbode  Island  Legislature 
June  12th. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  assem- 
bled in  St.  Louis  June  5th;  Prohibition,  in 
Indianapolis,  May  30th ; Union  Labor,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, May  15th;  United  Labor,  in  Cincin- 
nati, May  15th ; Equal  Rights,  in  Des  Moines, 
May  15th.  The  candidates  nominated  for  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-President  respectively  are  as 
follows:  Democratic,  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New 
York,  and  Allen  Grauberry  Thurman,  of  Ohio; 
Prohibition,  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri ; Union  Labor,  A. 
J.  Streeter,  of  Illinois,  and  Charles  E.  Cuuning- 
ham,  of  Arkansas;  United  Labor,  Robert  H» 
Cowdrey,  of  Illinois,  and  W.  H.  T.  Wakefield, 
of  Kansas ; Equal  Rights,  Belva  A.  Lockwood, 
of  Washington,  and  Alfred  H.  Love,  of  Penn- 
sylvania (declined). 

In  the  election  in  Oregon,  June  4th,  the  Re- 
publican plurality  was  about  7000. 

A ballot  reform  bill  was  passed  during  the 
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session  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  which 
closed  May  29th. 

Governor  Hill,  of  New  York,  signed  the  bill 
for  executions  by  electricity  June  4th,  aud  ve- 
toed the  Ballot  Reform  Bill  June  11th. 

William  II.  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Victor  Al- 
brecht von  Hoheuzollern),  third  German  Em- 
peror and  King  of  Prussia,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, the  late  Frederick  III.,  June  15th. 

The  law  substituting  quinquennial  for  tri- 
ennial sessions  of  the  Prussian  Landtag  was 
officially  published  June  7th. 

Graf  Zedlitz-Triitzschler  was  appointed, 
June  14th,  to  succeed  Herr  von  Puttkamer, 
Vice-President  of  the  Prussian  Ministerial 
Council  and  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(rcsigued  June  8th). 

The  Irish  Catholic  members  of  Parliament 
issued  a manifesto,  May  17th,  declining  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Holy  See  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Irish  people  in  the  management 
of  their  political  atfairs.  The  manifesto  was 
indorsed  by  the  National  League  May  24tb. 

A motion  by  General  Boulanger  for  urgency 
on  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  was 
rejected  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  June  4tb. 

The  Panama  Lottery  Loan  Bill  passed  the 
French  Senate  June  5th. 

Lord  Lausdowne,  the  new  Viceroy  of  India, 
has  been  succeeded  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston. 

The  first  train  passed  over  the  Transcas- 
pian Railway  to  Samarcand  May  27th. 


DISASTERS. 

May  15 th. — Eleven  persons  reported  killed 
in  a collision  on  the  Moscow  and  Kursk  Rail- 
way. 

June  4 th. — Eighteen  persons  killed  aud  for- 
ty-one injured  in  a railway  accident  near  Tam- 
pico, Mexico. — Eleven  lives  lost  in  the  burning 
of  the  Mundine  Hotel  in  Rockdale,  Texas. 

News  confirmed  of  fioods  on  the  Canton 
River,  China.  Two  thousand  persons  esti- 
mated to  have  perished. 

OBITUARY. 

May  15 th. — In  New  York,  E.  H.  Davis,  the 
arclueologist,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

May  19M. — In  New  York,  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Ferdinand  Morgan,  aged  seventy  years. 

June  6 th. — In  New  York,  Thomas  McElrath, 
the  first  publisher  of  the  Tribune , aged  eighty - 
one  years. 

June  7th . — In  Paris,  Marshal  Edmond  Le- 
bceuf,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

June  8 th. — In  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts, 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 

June  9th. — In  Londou,  Sir  Francis  Hastings 
Charles  Doyle,  Bart.,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

June  10 th. — The  Right  Honorable  Edward 
Robert  King-Harman,  Under-Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, aged  fifty  years. 

June  15 th. — In  Potsdam,  Prussia,  Frederick 
III.  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nicolaus  Karl  von  Ho- 
lienzollern),  second  German  Emperor  and  King 
of  Prussia,  aged  fifty-six  years. 


Ciiitnv’s  JDrnuitr. 


THERE  used  to  be  a notiou  going  round 
that  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  people 
if  they  were  more  “self-centred.”  Perhaps 
there  was  talk  of  adding  a course  to  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  in  addition  to  that  for  train- 
ing the  all-competent  “journalist”  for  the  self- 
centring  of  the  young.  To  apply  the  term 
to  a man  or  woman  was  considered  highly 
complimentary.  The  advisers  of  this  state  of 
mind  probably  meant  to  suggest  a desirable 
equilibrium  and  mental  balance;  but  the  act- 
ual effect  of  the  self-centred  training  is  illus- 
trated by  a story  told  of  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
who  had  been  described  as  an  egotist  by  some 
of  the  newspapers.  Meeting  Colonel  Frank 
Blair  one  day,  he  said  : “ Colonel  Blair,  I see 
that  the  newspapers  call  me  an  egotist.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  frankly,  as  a friend, 
if  you  think  the  charge  is  true.1’  “It  is  a 
very  direct  question,  Mr.  Benton,”  replied  Col- 
onel Blair,  “ but  if  you  want  my  honest  opin- 
ion, I am  compelled  to  say  that  I think  there 
is  some  foundation  for  the  charge.”  “ Well, 
sir,”  said  Mr.  Benton,  throwing  his  head  back 
and  his  chest  forward,  “ the  difference  between 
me  and  these  little  fellows  is  that  I have  an 
Ego!”  Mr.  Benton  was  an  interesting  man, 
and  it  is  a fair  consideration  if  a certain  amount 


of  egotism  does  not  add  to  the  interest  of  any 
character,  but  at  the  same  time  the  self-cen- 
tred conditions  shut  a person  off  from  one 
of  the  chief  enjoyments  to  be  got  out  of  this 
world,  namely,  a recognition  of  what  is  ad- 
mirable in  others  in  a toleration  of  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  odd,  almost  amusing,  to  note  how 
in  this  country  jieoplc  of  one  section  apply 
their  local  standards  to  the  judgment  of  peo- 
ple in  other  sections,  very  much  as  an  English- 
man uses  his  insular  yardstick  to  measure  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  never  seems  to  occur 
to  people  in  one  locality  that  the  manners  and 
speech  of  those  of  another  may  be  just  as  ad- 
mirable as  their  own,  and  they  get  a good 
deal  of  discomfort  out  of  their  intercourse 
with  strangers  by  reason  of  their  inability  to 
adapt  themselves  to  any  ways  not  their  own. 
It  helps  greatly  to  make  this  country  interest- 
ing that  nearly  every  State  has  its  peculiari- 
ties, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  different  sec- 
tions differ  in  manner  and  speech.  But  next 
to  an  interesting  person  in  social  value  is  an 
agreeable  one,  and  it  would  add  vastly  to  the 
agreeableness  of  life  if  our  widely  spread  prov- 
inces were  not  so  self-centred  in  their  notion 
that  their  own  way  is  the  best,  to  the  degree  that 
they  criticise  any  deviation  from  it  as  an  ec- 
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centricity.  It  would  be  a very  nice  world  in 
these  United  States  if  we  could  all  devote  our- 
selves to  finding  out  in  communities  wlmt  is 
likable  rather  than  what  is  opposed  to  our 
experience;  that  is,  in  trying  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  others  rather  than  insisting  that  our  own 
standard  should  measure  our  opinion  and  our 
enjoyment  of  them. 

When  the  Kentuckian  describes  a man  as 
a “high-toned  gentleman”  he  means  exactly 
the  same  that  a Bostonian  means  wheu  he 
says  that  a man  is  a “ very  good  fellow,”  only 
the  men  described  have  a different  culture,  a 
different  personal  flavor;  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  Kentuckian  is  not  like  the  Bostonian, 
for  each  has  a quality  that  makes  intercourse 
with  him  pleasant.  In  the  South  many  peo- 
ple think  they  have  said  a severe  thing  when 
they  say  that  a person  or  manner  is  thorough- 
ly Yankee ; and  many  New-Englanders  intend 
to  express  a considerable  lack  in  what  is  es- 
sential when  they  say  of  men  and  women  that 
they  are  very  Southern.  When  the  Yankee  is 
produced  he  may  turn  out  a cosmopolitan  per- 
son of  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  sort ; 
and  the  Southerner  may  have  traits  and  pe- 
culiarities, growing  out  of  climate  and  social 
life  unlike  the  New  England,  which  are  alto- 
gether charming.  The  Drawer  talked  with  a 
Western  man  of  considerable  age  and  experi- 
ence who  had  the  placid  mind  that  is  some- 
times, and  may  more  and  more  become,  the 
characteristic  of  those  who  live  in  flat  coun- 
tries of  illimitable  horizons,  who  said  that  New- 
Yorkers,  State  and  city,  all  had  an  assertive 
sort  of  smartness  that  was  very  disagreeable 
to  him.  And  a lady  of  New  York  (a  city 
whose  dialect  the  novelists  are  beginning  to 
satirize)  was  much  disturbed  by  the  flatness 
of  speech  prevailing  in  Chicago,  and  thought 
something  should  be  done  in  the  public  schools 
to  correct  the  pronunciation  of  English.  There 
doubtless  should  be  a common  standard  of 
distinct,  rounded,  melodious  pronunciation,  as 
there  is  of  good-breeding,  and  it  is  quite  as 
important  to  cultivate  the  voice  in  speaking 
ns  in  singing,  but  the  people  of  the  United 
States  let  themselves  be  immensely  irritated 
by  local  differences  and  want  of  toleration  of 
sectional  peculiarities.  The  truth  is  that  the 
agreeable  people  are  pretty  evenly  distributed 
over  the  country,  and  one’s  enjoyment  of  them 
is  heightened  not  only  by  their  differences  of 
manner,  but  by  the  different  ways  in  which 
they  look  at  life,  unless  he  insists  upon  apply- 
ing everywhere  the  yardstick  of  his  own  lo- 
cality. If  the  Boston  woman  sets  her  eye- 
glasses at  a critical  angle  toward  the  lamer 
jaire  flow  of  social  amenity  in  New7  Orleans, 
and  the  New7  Orleans  woman  seeks  out  only 
the  prim  and  conventional  in  Boston,  each 
may  miss  the  opportunity  to  supplement  her 
life  by  something  wanting  and  desirable  in  it, 
to  be  gained  by  the  exercise  of  more  openness 
of  mind  and  toleration.  To  some  people  Yan- 
kee thrift  is  disagreeable;  to  others,  Southern 
shiftlessness  is  intolerable.  To  some  travellers 


the  negro  of  the  South,  with  his  tropical  na- 
ture, his  capacity  for  picturesque  attitudes,  his 
abundant  trust  in  Providence,  is  an  element 
of  restfulness;  and  if  the  chief  object  of  life 
is  happiness,  the  traveller  may  take  a useful 
hint  from  the  race  whose  utmost  desire,  in  a 
fit  climate,  w ould  be  fully  satisfied  by  a shirt 
and  a banana-tree.  But  to  another  traveller 
the  dusky,  careless  race  is  a continual  af- 
front. 

If  a person  is  born  with  an  “ Ego,”  and  gets 
the  most  enjoyment  out  of  the  world  by  try- 
ing to  make  it  revolve  about  himself,  and  can- 
uot  make  allowances  for  differences,  the  Draw- 
er has  nothing  to  say  except  to  express  pity 
for  such  a self-centred  condition,  which  shuts 
him  out  of  the  never-failing  pleasure  there  is 
in  entering  into  and  understanding  with  sym- 
pathy the  almost  infinite  variety  in  American 
life. 


A PROFESSIONAL  8ECRET. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Westchester 
County  Court,  New  York,  a case  was  on  trial 
as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  a cow,  and  the 
value  derived  from  said  cow7  in  milk  and  but- 
ter. The  opposing  counsel  was  cross-examin- 
ing one  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  following 
took  place : 

Counsel.  “ Mr.  Clark,  you  say  it  costa  from 
seventy  to  seventy-five  dollars  a year  to  main- 
tain a cow'.  What  do  you  consider  the  value  of 
the  milk  aud  butter  of  one  cow  for  a yearf” 

WITNESS.  “About  sixty-five  to  seventy  dol- 
lars, sir.” 

Counsel.  “Then,  according  to  that  state- 
ment, it  costs  five  dollars  a year  more  to  main- 
tain a cow7  than  the  valiie  of  her  production. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  where  the  profit  of 
the  milk  business  conies  in  f” 

Witness.  “ Watering  the  milk,  sir.” 

And  the  counsel  for  ouce  was  staggered  w hen 
he  heard  the  truth. 

THE  OLD  STORY. 

You  may  call  it  flirtation,  or  what  not, 

But  I don’t  see  that  1 was  to  blame. 

How  could  I know  that  you  loved  me. 

When  you  never  once  mentioned  the  same? 

I’ve  walked  in  the  starlight  with  many, 

And  have  risked  my  life  on  the  bay. 

Yet  among  them  I’ve  never  found  any 
But  had  something  decided  to  say. 

You  thought  that  your  silence  had  told  me? 

The  silence  that’s  golden  we’ve  heard; 

But  the  girl  of  to  day  prefers  silver, 

Coined  Into  w ords  sweet  and  absurd ; 

There  are  lovers  whom  there’s  no  mistaking. 
Whose  language  leaves  no  one  In  doubt ; 

There  are  others  who  leave  one’s  heart  aching 
For  a wTord  there’s  no  living  without. 

But  since  the  sw7eet  year  has  grown  older, 

And  you’ve  failed  as  a special  pleader, 

Shall  I be  left  out.  In  the  cold,  sir. 

Because  I was  not  a mind-reader? 

You  blame  me,  I think,  without  reason: 

If  you  really  had  something  to  say. 

What  matters  the  time  or  the  season? 

Why  can’t  we  be  happy— to-day ? 
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five  minutes  without  uttering  a word,  he  sud- 
denly broke  out : 

“ Ah,  Pavel  Yurievifcch”  (Paul,  son  of  George), 
“ what  a wonderful  thing  these  railroads  are,  to 
lie  sure ! Here  am  I going  to  Moscow,  and  here 
are  you  going  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  yet  we’re 
both  travelling  in  the  same  car!” 

David  Kkk. 


A LULL  ON  THE  FISHERMEN’S  BENCH. 

East  of  Newport,  and  all  within  sound  of 
the  guns  that  boom  now  and  then,  may  be 
found  a delightful  resort  dear  especially  to  the 
bass  fishermen  and  the  lovers  of  repose.  The 
long  summer  nap  may  be  relieved  only  by  the 
bleat  of  a calf,  the  tune  of  the  rooster,  or  the 
lies  of  the  fishermen.  Against  the  corn-crib 
of  the  primitive  boarding-house  stands  a long 
low  bench,  known  for  many  years  as  the  “ Li- 
ars’ Retreat,”  where  yarns  aro  spun  that  would 
shame  the  most  elegant  prevaricator  and  ob- 
scure a mid-day  sun. 

One  day  a deep  lull  fell  on  the  fisher- 
men’s bench.  Some  one  had  caught  a bass 
before  dinner  that  fouled  the  anchor  rope,  and 
dragged  boat,  anchor,  and  everything  three 
miles  agaiust  wind  and  tide,  with  the  boat’s 
nose  so  far  under  water  that  the  man  had  to 
climb  half-way  up  the  mast  to  bail  her  out. 
The  field  for  bass  stories  grew  suddenly  cir- 
cumscribed, so  the  conversation  drifted. 

“ What  is  the  effect,”  asked  the  writer,  in  a 
general  way,  “ of  the  salt  grass  around  here  on 
cattle,  milk,  etc.  ?” 

“Waal,”  said  an  old  farmer  present, whose 
stock  all  fed  on  salt  grass,  “ye  wouldn’t  s’pose 
’fcwould  have ’s  much  as  it  does;  but  I’ve  ben 
a-makin’  tons  an’  tons  o’  butter  for  the  las’  for- 
ty years,  an’  I never  had  to  use  a pint  o’  salt  in 
it  in  my  life.”  The  fishermen  all  looked  up. 
“An’  what’s  more,”  continued  the  Yankee,  “I 
cau  always  slaughter  my  cattle,  cut  ’em  up  jes 
as  they  air  into  corned- beef,  and  sell  it,  as  I’ve 
ben  a-doing  for  years  an*  years.” 

When  the  writer  came  to,  only  the  farmer 
and  himself  were  on  the  bench.  The  fisher- 
men were  down  on  the  rocks,  butting  their 
heads  against  the  cliff. 

“B’gosh!”  said  the  farmer,  shutting  up  his 
jack-kni  fe  and  moving  off,  “ them  city  fishermen 
carn’t  stuff  enny  of  their  darn  nonsense  daown 
my  throat !”  F.  E.  P. 

CAN  THIS  BE  TRUE? 

The  late  Deacon  C , of  Hartford,  was 

noted  for  the  prominence  of  his  facial  fea- 
tures. He  lived  in  the  days  when  a fireman’s 
parade  was  an  annual  affair,  when  the  steamer 
was  unknown,  when  fifty  men  and  more  form- 
ed a company  for  each  machine.  On  the  event- 
ful day  we  have  in  mind,  the  firemen,  muster- 
ing a large  force,  with  invited  guests  from  out 
-of  town,  marched  in  open  order  up  Main  Street, 
reaching  from  curb  to  curb.  The  line  extend- 
ed from  the  South  Green  to  the  Old  State-house 
Square.  The  bauds  were  playing,  the  drums 
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beating.  The  marshal  of  the  day  was  riding 
before  the  line  with  all  the  dignity  of  his  po- 
sition, when  suddenly  he  noticed  Deacon  C 

standing  on  the  curb  with  arms  akimbo  and  his 
figure  bending  forward  to  take  in  the  entire 
procession.  The  marshal  instantly  ordered  the 
line  to  halt;  then  riding  up  to  the  deacon, he 
respectfully  requested  him  to  take  in  that  nose 
of  his,  so  that  the  procession  could  pass  by. 


A POINTED  HINT. 

Clergymen  should  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 
A Boston  clergy mau  once  had  a broad  hint  to 
that  effect. 

“ We  would  like  to  have  you  short  when 
you  marry  us,”  said  a prospective  bridegroom, 
“ because  we  are  going  West.” 

“ How  soon  after  the  ceremony  will  you 
start?”  asked  the  clergyman. 

“ In  about  a week,”  was  the  reply. 

Then  the  minister  realized  he  had  a reputa- 
tion as  one  possessing  the  gift  of  continuance. 


A VIRGINIA  METAPHOR. 

Tnis  is  somehow'  a figure  that  lingers  in  the 
imagination: 

In  a Virginia  church,  at  the  end  of  a revival, 
there  were  three  persons  who  were  expected  to 
unite  with  the  church.  Only  two  were  pre- 
sent; the  third,  quite  an  old  lady,  was  pre- 
vented by  the  inclemency  of  the  evening.  A 
lay  brother  was  called  on  to  pray,  which  he 
did  very  fervently,  “especially  for  the  sister 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  gal- 
loping on  to  eternity.” 


First  Artist.  41  Old  Bung,  the  plumber,  has  asked 
me  to  get  up  a coat  of  arms  for  him.  What  would 
you  suggest?” 

Second  Artist  (who  had  tome  dealings  with  Bung 
last  winter).  “Don’t  you  think  a toucan  rampant 
would  be  very  appropriate?” 
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A MERE  TRIFLE. 

Maxma.  *‘What*$  the  matter,  precious?  Mabel,  you  naughty  child,  what  have  you  been  doing  to 
your  poor  Httle  sister*” 

M a ft  el  {virtuoua (y  and  “Nothing!” 

Mamma.  “You  have!  I know  you  have  !M 

Mabel..  “I  only  told  her  she’s  g»»t  to  die  some  day,  and  she  says  she  won’t  “ 

“Nothing  could  induce  me  to  allow  my  Iwy 
to  enter  a free  school/* 

“ Von  won  Id  lure  a private  teacher,  l sup- 
pose F remarked  one  of  the  hearers, 

” No»  indeed,  not  I/* 

“Then  your  boy  is  sickly  V1 
u No,  he  in  not  sickly.v 

u Because  you  donrt  want  your  hoy  to  he 
smarter  than  his  daddy  Y' 
u No,  it’s  not.  that.” 

“ Well,  what  is  t he  reason  you  object  to  your 
boy  attending  the  free  school  f* 

“ I hay©  several  reasons,  hut  the  principal 
one  i.s  that  I have  no  boy.” 


MODUS  OPERAND!. 

Shk  sailed  at  the  seashore  with  Guy ; 

She  drove  at  the  mountains  with  Ned 
“ F<*r  the  sea  or  the  hills  did  she  sigh!” 

She  was  asked  when  the  season  had  sped. 

She  captured  them  both  with  her  wiles. 

The  minx.  Thus  she  framed  her  reply  : 

To  Ned  'fwas,  “The  latter,"  with  smiles: 
“Thalatta,”  with  blushes,  to  Guy,  A.  M S. 


A GOOD  REASON. 

Public  sentiment  in  Texas  is  not  a unit  in 
favor  of  free  schools.  A Houston  matt  remarked 
recently,  while  discussing  the  free-school  ques- 
tion : 
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tbu*  puddle  hath  extraordinary 
depth ! 'vrbl * 

wo  retimi,  ami  delhr  tlitf 
^Yecnfimis  unlii  t i»o  Hionow,'1 
•*&<n  so,  my  Itegeks,”  said  Ra- 
leigh* turning  ay  mie  of  Li»  ;rV^ 
tamers  and  seizing  Jus  cloak : 
f>  ’(Avere-  better  far  that  my 
■friend  here  slum  Id  sacrifice  his 
habit  to  thy  necessity,  Ncrer 
shall  it  be  said  that  while  :% 
Raleigh  stood  bythc  Queen  of 
England  was  bAlked  of  hot  <lr— 
'terrain  at  ton  hr  wet  her  ankles 
in  parsH.it.  of  her  muhitioji  ln 
Saying  which.,  the  courtier 
threw  Ii is  retainer's  clonk  upon 
the  ratface  of  the  -puddle  nun 
her  Majesty,  stepping  lightly 
Yipofi  it , i-eaeiieii  i he  n dtt§fc 
Wit impj  ettii^  her  f eek  :Etk- 
ahet h no cer  forgot  Stale i gb7s. 
gailsmt rv  | hut  n$  for  the T«tfahK 
er  who  lost  bua  kuhUy  lie  like- 
wise lost  bis  head  lbr  saying  in 
the  Q.heehfa.liear’i n £ diAt/*sioce 
Kaleigh  had  a<»  mirny  bad  hfily 
'j trf,  lie  tlihught  it  hard  iimt  he 
sliuuid  lose  iiis  jffr  <U>;niorTHfrate 
what  a tailor-m«tl>  ctourtt**  Ra- 
leigh Tumid  he  when  h£  trielty* 


A DROP  m EGGS. 

Fiukni>  ion  fwt),  Urnf Jeems.  Flow's  de  wj?rf 

a-riMif  r»b-  von  t” 

IT no*  J seats  oj*  enj-yitP  mighty  po*  luck,  Br'er. 

Dafe  fool  Tnuei  done  got  skeered  ilk  rnawiilny  rtf  llegied  de  ole 
woman  ’a’  de  basket  o'  afe*  out’n  olan  de  wheid,  Tu'— 

Fiurnu  iprStfAtu):  “IV did  it  broke  de  a-algsr  dil  loftsaovVtKA&T  nin-tat 

Unc-  Jr**m  irvefutW,  “ Ya**  bruk  de  ate*,  'n  de  at*  wmanV  ™ 9 ntA0>  R,£vmr 

laigs,  :,ii  • 4#y ‘a  wutfc • thirty  cmte-\y&6zeu-  htf wed  liietluety?  • l>r.  Juhibs^o,  like  many  wihr. 

nisi  in  his  day,  [bond  if  r.eoe*- 

KEVfSEP  ANECDOTES.  sy^  u*m'!  **™w}<  U>  pumi^^o'.. 

At  »>m* tune m bis ^ ; career  die  had  through 
sm  ******  ui*<m  ,M>  thk  Mw«i l hi*  account  wafh  * 

BAB/weaflter  betel  t*hndifn  in  ita  e.tmtig  \ wnrthy  Fleet  St rafeti  Bhn^eejser  to  run  upi 
nil  jw$  herWhjeaiyb  Btaie  chair  h^|'‘fefn  tfa  6dt  and  ynt$  greatly  emhurrassed 

o the  etuur  shap  t^  have  a ittive7i&t  0f,^priva^i  nmr lung  whetj  Bwvmll  .entered  his  room 

nc  if«.# ik;hecamd  nec%ii$i*ryrfyt  said* -i>cf tat;  the  grocer  is  d'a^h^airs- 

ratk  to  Piixlimhonr.  to  leave  her  regahtr  nmrn • wHH  his  hili.,uod  *a\$  he  w&nta  it  yiaiil/’ 
fig:  ordyr  fpc  the  ^tate  exechtionfM  The.  gah  ,tSiRiritmately  doctor  had  hut  tbujrencn 
i iit  Er*hdgh?  who  whs  ill  that  time 'Oc»;u pv itig  hr  hiti  pozkrt  at  the  tinicr  hut  his  ren(i> ' ^ »t 
ti^ • statton  of  Eseort  Extra’^di^i ary  ne  w deserted  him.  Lifting  Ijimself  shiwiv 
mi.  iTi>hh6t»ck-io- Uhi King  .tn  Ma :■■  Qftfc/Ji*  in  .from,  his  v-iHow/  Ju*  fixed  his  cold,  glittering 
•‘c->r«hince  with  the  duties  b-f  his  nihee,  oH>i^d  ey»j  upon  Bos  well,  am!  aaith  without  a treuidr* 
f-  sum  to  Eliyaheth,  ami  rhey  . pivecd  - ^TfsH  him  to  <»»!}  sgaiu/* 

d hy  di^  f ri  i niputbrs,  anil  tol  lo  w z*j  hj  fh  ree  Tiie  of  th  is  re  toil:  u j>on  t life  grocer 

>iei'C55  in’  hfMUen  and  a thaK&and  smbil  hoysv  mar  be  easily  iinnginWi. 

* f oiif  iti  tUb  pognrig  lain-  Aa  l^DQtt^&aaa  hftil  . \ : - 

«>r  Wf  at  that  period,  feihdgh  aow  w&wxiumxywtzv  nm  mr^xv. 

ln.*»  h>»vd  himself  from  t?*e  fovreiH  hem  mil.  Rhdmrd  Steele  was  ncc:u«fton\ed  to  meet  « 

h^  WTHtgr-ptohl ^ rulf : her  vch^  %fchdt  af  liifc 

lOrheck,  wHihr  EUzabfdh  woa  granted  the  t fa  tups,  idong  Flee  t ^frect , aivd  tfmil  Ly  t.i  r\i)  g 
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I 


Jffrst  JJaper. 

T was  not  without 
misgiving  that  we 
contemplated  our  jour- 
ney into  Scotland.  We 
knew  very  little  about 
the  country.  We  had 
heard  of  Highlands 
and  Lowlands,  of  Mel- 
rose and  Stirling,  but 

for  our  lives  we  could  not  have  pointed  them  out  on  the  map.  The  rest  of  our 
knowledge  was  made  up  of  confused  impressions  of  Hearts  of  Midlothian  and 
Painters’  Camps  in  the  Highlands,  Macbeths  and  Kidnappers,  Skye  terriers  and 
Shetland  shawls,  blasted  heaths  and  hills  of  mist,  Rob  Roys  and  Covenanters;  and, 
added  to  these,  positive  convictions  of  an  unbroken  Scotch  silence,  and  of  endless 
breakfasts  of  oatmeal,  dinners  of  haggis,  and  suppers  of  whiskey.  Hot  whiskey 
punch  is  a good  thing  in  its  way,  and  at  times,  but  not  as  a steady  diet.  Oatmeal 
we  think  an  abomination.  And  as  for  haggis — well,  we  only  knew  it  as  it  was  once 
described  to  us  by  a poet:  the  stomach  of  some  animal  filled  with  all  sorts  of  unplea- 
sant things  and  then  sewed  up.  The  prospect  was  not  inviting. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  we  could  not  plan  a route  out  of  our  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  It  remained  to  choose  a guide,  and  our  choice,  I hardly  know  why,  fell 
upon  Dr.  Johnson.  Every  one  must  remember — I say  this,  though  we  did  not  know 
it  until  we  looked  into  the  matter— that  Dr.  Johnson  met  Boswell  in  Edinburgh, 
and  in  his  company  journeyed  up  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Inverness,  then  across  the 
Highlands  to  the  west,  and  so  to  the  Hebrides,  coming  back  by  way  of  Itiverary,  Loch 
Lomond,  and  Glasgow.  We,  however,  reversed  the  order  of  their  journey,  going  to 
the  Western  Islands  first,  and  coming  home  along  the  east  coast.  It  looked  a loug 
journey  on  the  map,  and  seemed  a weary  one  in  the  pages  of  Boswell  and  Johnson; 
but,  as  if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  we  made  up  our  minds,  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  to 
walk. 

Of  our  preparations  for  the  journey  I will  say  nothing.  We  carried  less  than 
Stanley,  and  more  than  the  average  tramp.  We  took  many  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  taken,  and  we  left  behind  many  tilings  which  we  ought  to  have  taken. 
But  this  matters  little,  since  our  advice  to  all  about  to  start  on  a walking  tour  is — Don't. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1888,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Our  way  te*L  through  E<UnbnVgh  aud  know  ft  to  mireost— is’i heuer guide  to  the 
Gl.^^ow,  ami  then-  through  ^Kilpa'inck  to  romance  and  history  of  Scotland  than  to 
Dim)  barton,*  *t  Ueu  wo  left  tlVfcyCJ^dfc  h>  its  roads;  It  in  but  poor  mm  tort,  wltea 
fcdkw  .11)6  Lev  cm  It  was  31**1  beyond  ynu  asfc  fbr  a gbpd  rout^  to  be  given:  a 
tiny  town  wo  lirai saw  Brxi-Lomomi,  a blue*  ijuntation, 

shadow  ntt  the  liomoti  when  the  clouds*  y Kob  Roy  is  the  hero  of  Lpch  Lomond, 
were  heavy  above.;  n high  hamnvonnmhu  mw]  if  you  ernsy -as  n-  did  not— to  Jim 
seamed  and.  riy*nv  when  the  *nm  ^kone  other  *ide,  yon  m.u  see  hie  cave  and  his 
upon  it  a shines-  |iri*t>h  itnd  a lot  of  his  other  belou£Uig$t 

s ‘mi  of*  long  stupid  villages,  on  the  shady  But  I think  that  winch  is  best  worth  see 
road,  where  l!m  trees  met;  overhead,  wb  iu^r  oh  the  iocli  >s  the  t-ulqulioun  ^ vilhi^c 
cottld  see  it  «tjgttht  tUnwgli  the  riel-w#rka>C  DussT  with  it$  iieat  substuntial 
branches.  Clouds  were  low  on  it$  heights,  and  trim  gardens,  iu  the  ilighhindk  you. 
ami  H o* oil  of  soft  light  Cain  fell  beftiCef  it  can  have  your  till  of  tales  of  Outlaws  and 
witenv  having  left  our  knapsacks  in  the  massacres  and  borrow;.  Bui  if  U uei 
inn  at  Ballocli,  We  rowed  up  the  Leven.-a  every  day  you  come  to  $ viMngy  this, 
little  quiet  riWr  tetsTOfi  lose  foods' And  where  ‘twn^ire^Un^'tki  ,14*4$*;#  a little  l*t* 
flat  meadow  j and  lv  Loch  Lomond-  It  ter  than  their  lawn, 

lake  and  \ye  At  tltM>dqnhoun  we-ate 

thought  it  wry  like  any  other  hike  on®  Itmoh,  and  Uod  was  ou>  midoni#  (i 

^Vb  were  off  by  eight  ir»  Om  'fcffc  -^%nt  we 

It  was  clear  and  cool  like  an  October  day  hkd  still  ei  jib  th  files  in  fro  Wo  if on  mi  ft 
kt  lionic  f>uy  toasd  l^y  for  a while  close  h^der  wdrk  th^  ^^odd  d^y  tft^u  the  first 
to  the  tuelh  then ^ itirned  and  went  round  Ou h^lghW  )l  kc  lead,  and  did 
the  parks  and  lawns  that  sloped  gently  to  not  grow  lighter  ; each  mile  seemed  in* 
the  shore,  so  that  it  w&»  only  over  a stone  termim/bte,  Tins  was  the  more  provwk- 
vvull  or  through  a grip  m the  hedge  we  iug  because  with  .every  »lep  the.wa Jr  gteW 
could  see  llie  blue  water  ami  the  wooded  ’lovelier.  Almost  all  afternoon  we 
islrvruJk.  Wft  were  noyr  on  -iht  hgbtitig  within  white  an  nurlfdi 

•ground  of  dim  lAdqohoun  mid  the  Man  the.  nu  *U u tains ' how • -mm  from  ibe.vtr^y 
greeny  \vo  learned.  from  Black,  who- we  road -sider a itd  hedges  gave  ptace  to  UiilL 


:;Jd‘ir:ti  i&tl  b awl 

<4h%'  * 

(nhdvrahh  We  lougc^i  idr  e Timo 
obi  hr  ti’t^r  .^onM  carry  «s  ^retd  ouv  V 

^yith  <*;<£?  tire  lull'd pdiisih*;^ 


;f  A'^K?;;  1i<fl  10MOM>. 
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road.  For  one  mile  we  tried  to  keep  each  even  gayly,  we  came  to  the  inn  at  Tarbet, 

other  in  countenance.  J was  the  first  and  were  received  by  a waiter  in  a 

to  rebel  openly.  The  Highlands  were  a dress-coat.  It  was  a big  hotel  low  down 
fraud,  he  declared;  the  kuapsaek  was  an  by  the  loch,  with  Ben -Lomond  for  oppo- 
iufernal  nuisance,  and  he  was  a fool  to  site  neighbor.  The  company  at  dinner 
curry  it.  About  three  miles  from  Tarbet  was  made  up  of  Englishmen  and  English 
he  sat  down  and  refused  to  go  any  further,  women.  But  everybody  talked  to  e very - 
Just  then,  by  chance,  there  came  a drag  body  else.  An  Englishman,  it  seems,  be 
full  of  young  girls,  and  when  they  saw  comes  civilized  in  the  Highlands.  There, 
us  they  laughed  and  passed  by  on  the  those  lie  sits  down  with  at  dinner,  as  is 
other  side.  And  likewise  a dog-cart,  and  the  way  with  Frenchmen,  are  his  friends  ; 
the  man  driving,  when  he  first  saw  us,  at  home,  he  would  look  upon  them  as  his 
waved  his  hand,  taking  us  to  be  friends;  enemies. 

but  when  lie  was  at  the  place,  and  looked  After  dinner  we  went  to  walk  with  the 
at  us,  he  also  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  cyclers.  As  a great  theatrical  moon  came 
But  two  tricyclers,  as  they  journeyed,  sailing  up  through  the  sky  behind  Ben- 
came  where  we  were,  and  when  they  saw  Lomond,  one  told  ns.  in  broad  Scotch,  how 
tns  they  had  compassion  on  us,  and  came  from  the  Jungfrau  lie  had  once  watch- 
to  us  and  gatheivd  up  our  knapsacks,  and  ed  the  moon  rise,  and  at  the  sight  had 
set  them  on  their  machines,  and  brought  hur-r-r  st  into  teeners.  But  just  then, 
them  to  the  inn  and  took  care  of  them,  had  I wept  at  •dl.it  must  have  been  from 
And  yet  thereat  many  who  think  cyclers  sheer  weariness,  so  I turned  my  back 
nothing  but  cads  on  casters!  upon  the  beauty  of  the  evening, and  went 

To  tell  the  truth,  had  these  two  men  to  bed. 
been  modern  Rob  Roys,  we  would  have  It  was  well  on  toward  noon  the  next 
yielded  up  our  knapsacks  as  cheerfully,  day  before  we  were  on  our  way. 
nor  would  we  have  sorrowed  never  to  see  “ It  looks  like  birsmess.'  said  a young 
them  again.  lady  feeding  a pet  donkey,  as  she  saw  us 

As  we  went  on  our  way  lightly  and  start. 
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“ ft.,f«el45:-;lifee.  iVh*‘.*’'«>«d  .lytolefttlly.,  til  this  lonely  place  a little  loeh  lief’ 
for  the  knapsacks  w>-io  ho  lighter.  and  dork  and  peaceful  -among  the  hi) Is.  !?<»$• 
our  feel  were  tender  after  the  sisteru  til  if-i  nauu'  ii.  1,  iJ*:r  kimw.wbat  it 
untea  of  the  day  before.  fueuiiS.  hot  is  fcts  a i-n-t.,,  y s,,u:n)..  No 

It  was  .two  -yasy  AirUes  to  the 

vitiate  of  white  cottage  dud  u couple  of  Jong  stretch  of  -mad;  wlfith,  beyond  Loch 
inns,  one  with  a top,  the  other  with  a Uesd],  sot*  out  a*  follow1  Kingkis  WareJr 
temperance  sign.  H«m>  we  were  ferried  to  *i.sr.rar|rbt.  :uhhiPoVieho1io^.i^j»hti|';h>  the 
across.  Loch  hip-#'  fljthevuia.it  sad'aa  shore.s  <>f  j&Giie. 

his  native  hiJlts.  It  was ';w yyy^toh^d  Jtea-  • hot,  misty  days: 

son,  he  told  us:  there  Were  few  people  which 'are,  not  raw  during  the  short 
about.  On  the  west  side  >>/  the  b»~l«  the.  Highland  summer.  The  mountains  were 
road  was  wild,  ant]  soon  tuCTifjd  up  to  shrouded  in  a burning  vrhjte.  haze.  The 


LOCH  HKSTU. 


O I •■>»'•  me,  At  the  lower  end  of  Ifn-  pass  Inch  was  like  glass.  On  its  opposite 
v-  ,1  MU  the  bid-skies,  hud  in  sto»ev»,  luvcry.rv,  white  and  isWilhwg.  vcm 
tiny  fluids  ttf!*h  tad  women  were  t outthijf  i-cflehted  hi  its  waters;  and  ftipsf*  hyyta 
grass  The  few  cottages  were  m w Itol  > he-  font  of.  the  hills,  the  tumvtod  caMlo  of 
•thihj^-.W'ipdicill  ..behind  When  fhtvrtyad  ilne  .Argylls  out  strongly  agmtoit 

began  to  wind  Upward  hi  tai-rt  sudden  th.->  dark  wood 
»‘0"‘  li  i>;,y  shut  in  on  both 
inouiitsvihs  ;.  tlto  spii  gUlt.*'t<;d  on  tlifiif 
ssiiwp  preOpioesF,  ftinl  do  fhft  'hhhdreiil  df 
watercourse*  with  wiiSrh  their  slopes  were 
seanied,  W^y.  at  host  v\-g  yaw 

Wfe  phld*  - a short  - gut  lip  to 
known..  -out ■ {xtf.  ‘ettapl xthy.vi t to  Wonis.* 
worth, a,*.  'titost.wnd  .i><vTliUTdt  h.ii,‘'' 


t*  inad<?  up  our  tiymd*  ic» 
jy  coach.  It  was  much 
This  toft  ok  («?e  to  take 
a urtfmr  look  at  the  rasllek  wliieh.  avlujn 
hpw  painfully  it  had  been  re- 
stone  stored,  w.o  though!  las*  fine.  In  the  to  w ft 
ilSelfv  thoOgli  there"  is  plenty  skelvlmblei 
there  notable  ‘sstyo  tho  old 
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had  camped.  I never  vet  knew  t’k.Kv-  teiliis,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  that  our 
many  who  did  not  pitch  his  tent  in  the.  telegram  ’had  been  received.  and  the  Port 
loveh^t  spot .lor  iniles  uwund.  Sonachau  Wat  was  in  waiting'.  That  from 

V? M far  the  night,  ail  that  elegant  crowd  of  travellers  he 
Wo  left  it  to  chance,  ttml  wc-  could,  not  should  have  picked  u&  out,  the  only  two 
have  doiie  letter  At  iW  station  at  Dal  |W  the  least  disreputable  and  travel-worn, 


±*J>  Ki^Riais. 


malty  we  Mid  gootl-hr  Ui our  tVi^pds* whp  sin>uW/w*/  IhWgiYl  v h jAhncormnon  dis- 
weiif  gayly.  to  auoU^r  Wnpy  giro  and  crinnnatkni  3L  vwfthhut  knowing  it,  we 
w^  lpok  thv  truth  fot  Loci*  Awe.  had  Udegnijdh^  to  sa",  M Which  we 

It  nurrie*f  d^^nhd  the  loprof  the  loch  had  heanh-  it  .ih’:  Wiis^n^ice-  a prL 

m ii  i?ir  iiinudeS  h>  Licit  Awe  siaWm  vufe  our  disposal, 

■where*-,  oil  tin;*  piaUorrii  yif  why  ihpriM  w£* v':.  Ipditwl  we  had 

ruei i ?p  y on  v<  ut iuMiil  i weed  kun  k'nhnck  ii*>l  tinns  lor  imniWiaudy  a sailor  seized 
and  . Norh.dk  jacket*/ -ami  vonr-u  in  our  fdmWy  kn*p>avk.>y  and  earned  them 
joekrv ’>  -rtfid  fi*t*c  <uci  iO’w:  ;i>:d  woi-v-  y dT  *\d!i  as  much  respect  os  if  ther  had 
o verv piper*  fceir  .#p!^-  irnntec  •;';. 

nwm*  rt#vS«  ahhv  FWm#  ••:*•  cavcta^  mb*  a hu  ■.-  ; —'c.  wj/wV  v,v  >;w-t<uoo*?y 

Wirt*  an  ^Eit ; VvrJ*ffe< 

p ■ 1 ! ; ; : i.v  tbti  t\w  hilhshH :..  :.M:d  h»k*  children,  eleven  Lug*?,  a no  Ujt:ee  bally 

•ing  dh.w»i  h.V  fht?  gray  jyy^rt^h't'tnDs  of  iul&kt  ’ V*j.MV  ,!.*;'■*  •,  y ’ »' 

Kihhuro.  Ij  denied  nu  ptiK^  hit’  lour-  .ejiiiifc;  lusidly,  10*111 

fcl\  who  earrinf  thru'  Ktgj^g£v‘  Vi'ty  ; thr-tr  I*  & h Wt  .a'i:  pifr: $?*  du  W '3^-—:.  Jfriut /*Pa$y 

bucks.  But  lordly;  had  vr  iyjt- the  .cur-  :qwxl  fe:-; j& "Kj  Jjr.bd m Ca^t|^y: Ti: 

rTagk  vv.hf,n  Op  * . ! jkd  jm  iMiiiiv  ik‘C*  w,-  ;c  .•  ,*-..  fait  it  is  not-  for  roe  io-ttfli 

ercauire  mi  blue  eoxit  aiid'ltm^ydruttodi-  ly  iheni.  Av\i'u’ ;Yxas''*;-W:ri-£4i0uii: 
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poetry ; about  it;  &*id  might  to  feimw*  de-  % left/ Port.  Scoa^hao  in  the morn- 
dares  • they  aie  not  iu  be  told  in prose.  mg  for  Boeh  Eli  re.  -Again ' the-  morning’ 
Then  we  steamed  down  the  lock;  paat  the  was  Hot  and  rinsty.  In  the  few  fields .'by* 
inlands,  one  with  a lonely  graveyard,  ate  the  way  ohmi  -and  women  wm>  getting  .in 
ofcber.^Vitk.a  ffUtygo  pa&i  the  high  the  ImyA  arid  wfii«£»fy  in  their  white 

mountains-  slmUingkr  thu  Pass  of  Bran-  saeques.  and  haiidkercliiem  about  ilreiy 
-dee,  to  4 hotel  perfect  of  itn  kind i It  h e&ds,  looked  hot  ttitlike  .French  pen^au ts. 
stood  on  h littJi*  promontory  of  its  uw?t  Ou  ^ach  hill-top  was -a  group  of  Highland 
A ljny*wijplpw  in  Urn  coni*  eajftle;  iK^ntifui  idhek  nud  •.  tawny  even- 

tmimied  the  vnyVe --north',  smith,  and  west  lures,  staudhig  and  lying  in  full  r>  l b-f 
oveV  tite  Jodi.  aM;mtr  dih.U0t  we  . agams*  ,?byr\  'Two  ui Va'*litiVcL'itiiOiiie;' 

could  wateli  the  w^lferh  light ^lb>vly  Fade  or  ie&*,  bm-ught  nst&A  village  waoderiiig 
and  the  hills  darken  against,  it  Tin*  din-  Op, ami  down  a weed -grown,  stone-coy er^tl 
Mr  w&s  excel hud  tliv  people  at  l&hh>  hillside  .TW  out  left  a by  dhrjUfd 
were  fruoully.  There  wa*  a freedom  to  the  . top  of  the  hill,  past  the  plain  bare 
abo‘.jft  jlie  kruse  th.>f  made  as  think  of  kirk  with  iiTilVi  5tvivl  htgUiu* 

Dingrrian  ?*  Eerrr  in  *t&  ho&k  d4y&\  of  tht*  stiil  fVi  two  white  ejh their  thatched 
Wafer  Cf&p  before  its  spltmdorCume  u$k>« 

if,  of  Bar  Harbor  be foi* ; it  w>* ■^..xploifed.  nod  viti#  about  then*  doors.  ?.!«*•  U*d»  uud 
It  was  not  a pVei-i*  like  the  m*>U4idli  In  the  luieli^naoHd,  ’ 

the  hotels  at  Tarbet  and  m Lre-n  Av,  ♦•.  foo  ioe  coUagrn  whtok  u>  (be  right  *■»! 
but  those  who  came  R staid  fortimr  mw  road  stViigglrd  to  & rdcky  strekrh 
holiday,  All  Ibe  (VU‘h  yo-]  iMii>o the  Muw  had  do  n-aleennuy  n MpjvVMdn  U«> 
fishing,  whiel.  )l<  and  jfuost  0/  then*.-  vine*  about  Unor  d«M.ir$;  Tin*  tu>C  -u  round 

tired  after  thrir  ’wWki ‘%ii&jS*\Q  dm*  vfdw  W'Wyy  r ivew  fcTdth* 

ner  in  their  ff*hdj|t  Vd^b^.  Theh*  mfv  b^^  ou  olherfc  Uidlh^ifctjf;  when*  vre^k 
nniti  spoVt  ni«%  iWm  sodWhie  $hey  did  not ; hbld  ti* had  brofeen 
were  kiiid  io  ua  but.  in  t-lieir  kimitiess  '.Sru:>  ' ihvoogh.-,: l?.w'-uig  cemt  holes  in  the  roof, 
pity  that  Wfr  ion  tw%  not  li^heruiMo  On  h he  neb  Vfl  ted  up  v>g»i,n*sl  i be  wall  m 
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tire ('lowest  of  these  wt  an  old  the  chiwineylefets  cottage  with  Hs  onetihy 

gmvdiaiml  mail  In  Tam  o'  Shanter,  Ins  window.  A few  miles  in  a 

head  bent  Urn,  his  damped  h amis  .falling-  for knight  throw  away  on  their  fishing 
between  Jus  knees.  It  was  a picturesque  More  than  these  peop'k*  can  make  in  years. 

vvi-^;n<iped»>utawln].-  .tinier  an.  Scotch  land  lords  rent  their  wild  uneulib 
the  Wadiside,.  Perhaps  it  valed  acre&  for  fatinlons  suina^  While  vH- 
would  have  been  wise  if,  like  Mr,  liatner-  like  this  grow'  desolate*  tf  when 

torn  we  ehdld  have  jitewj  ‘ oral v the  pieln  - yon  are  m ihe.  Jligi^temds  you  would  st tH 
upticks  of  the  Hiidiiawl  tdaeinvn.,  only  jhriii  as  they  are  in  the  romance  of 
ihiyroleirr^^il  sublimity  iif  Iha  hhts,  nnly  Se<>£t  i>r  hi  the  sfokly  ' seitfjtMtii  Land*- 
the line  wurwti  Win*  Jive  within  therm  But  • swr.  or  as  a-  inert?  pleasure -gmurwi  for 
how  could  we  sit  Ihpt'V  ami  not  see  Chat  knimls -arid.  s|R>rtsDKmv you  must  get  the 
the  ueoess  was  that  of  misery,  people  out  of  your  «iiu|  just  as  the  laird 

that.  whatever color  and  snluiriiity  there  geU  t her? i off  his  estate.  Go  every*  where, 
ifcugltl  be—uud  to  the,  .sublimity  I must  hy  ^tagt5  avid  sheam-bord,  ami  when  you 
x^otifeas  vve  were  t>lHid~~wwe but  Opt  ward  ybro^  to  a claehao  d*  tp  a loriely  eothxgv, 
o.f  poverty  a rut  squalor;  a-hd  that 'ihe.  KliOt  yinfr  i&yes  ami  'jttgss  on.  El*e  you 
hots  tj)idtei*e.iLur>t  onJy  sfrtHi^^ realize- as  -w«  jdi^^aiv<l':inbrfe;  sfcrMig-*- 
but  iVehle  old  that  pathetic.  ly  u<  Vik  wmi  further-- time  Oils  JamJ, 

figure  w i i li  the  clasprd  ham.h<  and  bent  which  holiday-maker^  have  come  to  look 
head  '4  Wo  have  seen  (he  tihi  of  upou  as  their  own,  tjgiijf*  ^adde^C^n  Gods 
p$$r.  when  we  thought  t£  bur  a peaceful  earth. 

wM  after  I lie  work  of  year*. . In  Enelisli  ,.  • -Before  we  L?f  i -the  Miindc  <*f  lim  cart 
uimsbeus^  nvcU.-uv’  bron.l  itin  nti.r hesyU  ViuM  girl  went. by, hud  we  a«ked  her  the 
to  nii*.  v t h*’  »>M.  tru;r».  and  tv-smrn  their  n&hie .of  the  vi I tape, 

Upuh^..  ' ; • '••. ' ;;  ‘ /^.Uchrmin:ari#  ’ ' slm  su id,  with  tnipossi* 

the  }^rtim£bf . do  not  iife^'ituwtl^.'aijd  theii^tm  spelled  j|  for  ua. 

• . 'IL  \\&$  a feigi^  W;e  Uimight.  If 

;4rr4j^Vli ai r’f^J  v:-  X-1  »<>iy4r%  1 3-* eo . to 

of  \>\H*i hi  iife&hd'  the  da;y  ^pylL  Ufghlami  tb*m  and  women  to  irnny 
•;vas  nanfi  ceb  th^  :»>r  it  wo*  of  Urn  row  may  Umi-'m  toihiuk  : ikyn.  let  the  land 

wiiitfT.lie . -inode  ns  tbifik,  c?f  tie*  time  f>o/.n  b>r»l  reTn‘*inber.  they  will  begin  b>  net. 
to  tonic  ;v  1 iiM  i i lie  void  winds  won  Id  roan  ;V  f fiu;  *K  ? Ich  rvn  n uii  llie.  r?>i'ul 
Umeigh  .tiie  y/» -- . :*nd  s o«o>  wrudd  li.cm  inwyimei  towerihg  for  to 

the  . V'd-1^ * : due  riyid;  ta&y.*? ther 
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village-  down  hy  Loch  Etitb.  llei-v  aga in  Timnigh  Olon  Elivc  the  road  was  rough, 
in  the  aunslvuie  ji.T.}  old  wan.  He  wt*»  the  mountains  wen-  'barren,  and  not  a 
?»ttllfing,flo\viy  and  feebly  and  down,  filled!? ;:spr  cot? wits : .-Ori  thy:  jewel*  grassy 
and  there  w*»s  in  his  lace  a look  as  if  hope  -bill  side?  It  was  tuf  i deer  forest,  the 
had  long  gone  from . him.  la  England  guard  told  us,  and  even,-  the  English 
setstOC  ft  town  or  village  is  without  its  (hiOFifits  iiVtHo.  <?b$db  exdjjrtlined  against 
charities,  ■ But  in  the.  High  land®,  while  the  wasde  o?  good  ground, 
deer  awl  grouse  are  protected  by  law,  men  Tiw  slouy  pa.^  led  to  n pleasant  gr&tn 
arc  ehnst-d  ijBtvni  tltejt  homes,  llie  aged  had  Talley,  frohi  \yhteh  the  road  aet  out  over 
ihlirOi  ■:»&?■  left  to  shift  for  lliehiseives,  I the  Bridgfi  of  Qjfiilgoe  For  tlie  fihords  of 
think  the  wdsery  of  these  villages  is  outdo  ..Loch  LeVpu  awl  lialluchulish,  Almost 
to  seern  tHU  the  greater  because  of  the  -at  unoe  if  hrought  n&  to  n held  overlook- 

ing  the  Jwh,  where,  apparently  hair 

ok^hyji :ME''HatwfrU'»»' Wrote  his  lAx/hf-  benefit,  sports  were  being  held.  The 
era'  l.'nihf;  in  the  Highland*,  he  suggest-  droning  of  the  pir/es  inode  lptite  a.  cheer- 
ed a hUW  fwhn  Otfair  to  lialhieiixi-  ful;  fimtnddlhi?  phtids  of  the  men  a bright 

bsl*  hyodcaniee  rip  Tand.i  Etivr  and  then  picture,  end  vvheh<  two  ttiYk*  beyond- -we 
b,v  conch  through  Oku  Hfive  and  Oleio  iomui  tha  hotel  with  Us  windows  turned 
Ci*»x  Thia  is  now  one  oftbixtegnThr  byotowacd  the  Inch,  we  made  up  our  minds 
ctu^ipiis  from  Obfth,  and  one  of  thehuast,  potto  pipdinn  toObbo,  butto  stay  and 
} think,  in  the  fughbtmt*  .In  the  glens.  . spend .Bunday 'here- 

we  met  p 6 fewer  than  hve  coach ea,  so  And  so  we  had  a second  and  longer 
that  I suppose;  the  eJfcmsipn  is  fairly  look  at  the  sports.  Young  in eo  vaulted 
popular  with  poles;  others,  in  foil  costume, danced 

With  Tavnuiit  we  [eft.  behind  even  /Highland  flings  and  the  sword  dance. 
Uni  Hoiimv  ciiJfivati.oxi  of  the  Highlands.  Two  pipers  took  turns  in  piping  Oho, 
Frotu  the  Ko&t  we  set w that  mountain  hftd  jy§|l  'gky.'f&iia.'.  rttihriu*  'to ' hi*  p'lffey 
slype*  were  miheoktu  by  road  or  piiih;  and  he.  fairly  danced  himself  us  he  kept, 
there  was  seaecc  a house  in  sight.,  time  with  foot.  And  while  we  watch  • 
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ed  we  heard  but  Gaelic  spoken.  We  were 
in  a foreign  country. 

The  next  day  we  got  to  Oban,  the  most 
odious  place  in  the  Highlands,  I have 
heard  it  called,  the  most  beautiful  place 
in  the  world,  Mr.  William  Black  thinks. 
When  the  west  wind  blows  and  the  sun 
shines,  there  is  nothing  like  it  for  color, 

he  told  J . We  had  to  take  his  word 

for  it.  We  found  an  east  wind  blowing 
and  gray  mist  hanging  over  town  and 
bay,  and  we  could  not  see  the  hills  of 
Mull.  When  we  walked  out  in  the  late 
afternoon  it  seemed  a town  of  hotels  and 
photograph  shops,  into  which  excursion 
trains  were  forever  emptying  excursion- 
ists and  never  carrying  them  away  again. 
Crowds  were  on  the  parapetless,  unsafe 
embankment;  the  bay  was  covered  with 
boats.  In  front  of  the  largest  hotels 
bands  were  playing,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  musicians  went  about,  hat  in  hand, 
among  the  passers-by. 

Altogether,  Oban  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  lovely  until  we  could  no  longer  see 
it.  But  as  the  twilight  grew  grayer  and 
the  tide  went  out,  the  great  curve  of  the 
embankment  was  marked  by  a circle  of 
lights  on  shore  and  by  long  waving  lines 
of  gold  in  the  bay.  At  the  pier,  a steam- 
er just  arrived  sent  up  heavy  clouds  of 
smoke,  black  in  the  gathering  grayness. 
The  boats  one  by  one  hung  out  their 
lights.  Oban  was  at  peace,  though  tour- 
ists still  walked  and  bands  still  played. 

It  was  gray  and  inexpressibly  dreary 
the  next  day  at  noon  when  we  took  the 
boat  for  Tobermory,  in  Mull.  Through 
a Scotch  mist  we  watched  Oban  and  its 
picturesque  castle  out  of  sight;  through 
a driving  rain  we  looked  forth  on  the 
heights  of  Morven  and  of  Mull.  Some- 
times the  clouds  lightened, and  for  a min- 
ute the  nearer  hills  came  out  dark  and 
purple  against  a space  of  whitish  shining 
mist.  But  for  the  most  part  they  hung 
heavy  and  black  over  wastes  of  water  and 
wastes  of  land.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  the 
Sound  of  Mull  is  the  most  striking  scene 
in  the  Hebrides;  it  would  have  been  fair 
to  add,  when  storms  and  mists  give  one  a 
chance  to  see  it.  Pleasure  parties  sat  up 
on  deck  wrapped  in  mackintoshes  and 
huddled  under  umbrellas.  Our  time  was 
divided  between  getting  wet  and  drying 
off  down-stairs.  The  excitement  of  the 
voyage  was  the  stopping  of  the  steamer, 
now  in  mid-stream,  in  Macleod  of  Dare 
fashion,  now  at  rain-soaked  piers.  Of  all 


the  heroes  who  should  be  thought  of  be- 
tween these  two  lands  of  romance,  only 
the  most  modem  was  suggested  to  us, 
probably  because  within  a few  weeks  we 
had  been  re-reading  Mr.  Black’s  novel. 
But  just  as  in  his  pages,  so  in  the  Sound 
of  Mull,  little  boats  came  out  to  meet  the 
steamer.  They  lay  in  wait,  tossing  up  and 
down  on  the  rough  waters,  and  manned 
with  Hamishes  and  Donalds.  Into  one 
stepped  a real  Macleod,  his  collie  at  his 
heels. 

Tobermory  is  a commonplace  town 
with  a semicircle  of  well-to-do  houses  on 
the  shores  of  a sheltered  bay.  At  one 
end  of  the  wooded  heights  that  follow  the 
curve  of  the  town  is  a big  hotel ; at  the 
other,  Aros  House,  a brand-new  castle,  in 
among  the  trees.  The  harbor  is  shut  in 
by  a long,  narrow  island,  bare  and  flat. 
It  seemed  a place  of  endless  rain  and 
mist.  But  when  we  thought  the  weather 
at  its  worst,  the  landlady  called  it  plea- 
sant, and  suggested  a two  miles’  walk  to 
the  light-house  on  the  coast.  Children 
played  on  the  street  as  if  the  sun  shone. 
We  even  saw  fishing  parties  row  out  tow- 
ard the  Sound. 

We  staid  in  Tobermory  two  days,  when 
the  boat  from  Skye  touched  at  the  pier, 
and  we  got  on  board  for  Salen.  Here  we 
found  the  outlook  less  depressing  than  at 
Tobermory.  There  was  no  commonplace 
little  town  in  sight,  but  only  bare  rolling 
ground  stretching  to  a bay,  and  on  the 
shores  the  ruins  of  a real  old  castle,  of 
which  Mr.  Abbey  once  very  unkindly 

made  a drawing,  so  that  J , for  his 

own  sake,  thought  it  best  to  let  it  alone. 

When  we  awoke,  the  clouds  were  break- 
ing. Across  the  Sound  of  Mull  they  were 
low  on  the  heights  of  Morven,  but  hill- 
sides were  green,  streaked  with  sunshine. 
Above  were  long  rifts  of  blue  sky,  and  in 
the  bay  a little  yacht  rocked  on  glitter- 
ing water.  We  ate  ham  and  eggs,  and 
made  ready  to  begin  our  tramp  at  once. 
All  morning  we  tramped  dreary  miles  of 
moor  and  hill,  with  the  wind  in  our  faces, 
and  by  lochs  with  endless  curves,  around 
which  we  had  to  go,  though  we  saw  our 
journey's  end  just  before  us.  While  we 
followed  the  northern  shore  of  Locli-Na- 
Keal,  high  Ben-More,  with  its  head  among 
the  clouds,  was  behind  us.  In  front  was 
the  Atlantic,  with  heavy  showers  passing 
over  it,  and  now  blotting  out  far  Staffa 
and  the  long  ridge  of  the  Ross  of  Mull,  an 
encircling  shadow  between  the  ocean  and 
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coast  ok  Mru. 


'•tb&  otTGrtbuu;  ni>w  tln>y have?  borne  for  genwatimiK.  Th& 

in g uo4  i\tp  m&r  grerti  fyfiktfpsfi#  xinti  Mholiail 

•istatul  of. inch  KciHiafh  c.cuoe  in  has-  place  luoi  hard  work  to  rmy 

A jarg-ft'*  bou^p,  wiiti  wide  town  and  . &gum*L  wiml  &ud  wav&&  ami  harder  work 
green.  hr  id*  and  '»w  l i -«d  i pp»*d  bodies,  jufct  • in  talk  Ertghsk.  14  f 'beg'  pardon/-*  was 
at  the-  bead  of  Lnci^Na-lvftnb  ami bis  answer  i»>  every  question  we  asked, 
two  small  new  eothag^ ;*hut.  in  with  Unm  : The  little  white  inu  wm  jij&t  opposite 
ing  banks  of  fmhsm,  ahowt-d.  what.  Mb) l * the  Iamling,  and  we.  went  to  it  at  once, 
might  h&  if  in  tliv  itfhinil  Uiejtt  Vi^rtv  beid  !.f<vr  it  wto  btUh  and  we  were,  hungry'.  \f4 
in  as  br^h/ aeCrObuti  to1'  ra(bbit^  and  groitge.  ^kfdtv  the  labdto^y  if  sh&  £oiilcl  give?  ti& 
'%  saw  (in*  u\:ih  v v'bito  tails  o£ '< he  rab-  sonU*  nuruL 

bits  hi  anioni;  jt)m  torne.  and  though  they'  “ Of  cou^/'  she  >*ud— arn.1  lief  Eugji.di 
Kve  only  fa  be  toot,  on  the  whole  we  was  fairly  good—  “'  she  counl  give  a>  iVa 
thought  them  bettor  ufi  than  the  solemn,  hub],  i'pfpkJ** 

silent  rweii  and  ;w  bo<trud.|rt»d  by  us  • ■'•  ^if^fcirv ^ 

toward  Baton,  v»here.  it  y/m  rnarkehday,  “ Ybs,  of  courts'  toe  said  aghm  , ’"  o.,j 
for  it  is  their  falto  tn  Ik#  *_c*Wly- $v  stertfe  • 'and’  yzpu?  toh^;!  to'j,v  ;•’; 

and  suffer.  'TMh.tfdv  wan  w ho  ‘sp afc#  to  Wiu  to  *Ue  p^avbd  ?hhp)i  we  >dt  on- 

us during  lit*  Hang  mimur^  wmv  a stop  low  rocks  by  the  bind  - tov<\vn  up  i #yh 
t ;#i.{J i • st  • anit 'i'b’rhigf i ; ' and  dry  on  the  tolymjf  bpd^h;  A*f.  $fAi$ 
Scotch,  whose  tocop  Via*  toighitmvd  up  the  st.nrto*m  voU  of  <io  island  <vxs  to'lr.* 


, . | | ■ , BPB ., 

U) ny  lay  so  ciose  to  the  short-  of  .MuH  as  pbjii^ani.  wood,  and  m «o*o,5»i 

sitoiw  to  sochi  a xepttrrifc  xstoutk  Bat  the  gremv  }}**tu'r**~  Just  in  ittonhvf  =0^,,  vvihse 
voters  of  The  ytomm  -soond  vv nre  rau^tn  to  toe  uou  a bamitfui  d Uu-  bvi-;-:  yuto 
Tlie  $1^6^  jiV^i  1 i ohut in  ua/b«g  w.&ka 

over,  held  tjje  Irint  o*.  Wf*.  Stopped  no*,  d and  him  idcr>;.-  No  ikOIis'  h-)i  t $ i hV  *h  •«  f > •. 
fnmi  tiio  • hiidiiyygl  tndhh^b  #^f4i  ^vvr.  abmjtt 

As  he  waittoL  in  ma.  a.  word  Ta*  <•  Vto-micn  v>  d h omoin^l.  *vr*.  v^.rn  /,.u;c> 

■ keep  sitencte,  thes^  imi&fer  ; ^5 ^ o ^ni- v h :*i> v i f.  1 1 b tto *^h  ?>!£{. 
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work,  and  they  we*m  silent  as.  thp.  people  “ I am  >ioi  the  father  of  your  family/’ 

'•v>.‘  had  mot  on  the  road  Beyond,  was  And  then,  when  ftdghtened  women  mn 
barnmnnss  not  aitoU.tig$  and  hui  themed  ves  at  his  corning.  he 

hit  of  pnsf  it re  laihi,  whs  hi.  fright.  And  brok^  the  kettles  they  left  bv  its*  W^JLoG 
vet,  before  the.  people  \vnrn  IrroUj^ht  uiito  n>?0  ihred#  the.  vlnthw  blfc&d.un^  i?n 

desoIfitUoin  almost  uU  tH^Lkuid  was  g>wii  the  heather,  And,  it*  the  pOople  them 
SW  the  meadow*  tUndl  ibn  IklfdV  house;  ; selves  !mv* it,  i;iu  fke*e  similar  wsy* 
and  so  it  could  ho  &g«.m  if  men  wn*  but  too  wdj  m Soaring' .thi?  HU  y/  ; 

allowed  to  duiiiYat^  fhfi^i'htihd,  Wiverb  and ' of;  tts'.  ^h'^e;-  ’«dtt*eteu$;  Jil'feaWlaht^, 
weeds  and  rushe*  and  iVv^uas  h<nv  cover  soatt<enh^Mur?h o ver the fiweof  the globe/' 
the  hills  and  tiie'  Iv-v-d  place*  Were  mice  There  must  have  beet*  cruelty  indeed  be- 
fields  of  and  gm&s/  Ttytla^  only  fore  1 tie Wester ndkfe^d^wdio  on  ay  Joyed 

the  laird  s #o|>s  ace  ^owesl.'ttnd  /reaped,  his  chief  i^Cter  th^n  hm  oWxy  life,  could 
Oiiye  there  cppld  be.  he&rd  Hte  many  tell  mich  in  liik  hmx^er 

voices'  of  men  and  women  ami  children  &ud  despair,  t kn^w  it  is  pleasau ler  to 
at  work  or  at  phty.  where  now  the  only  mad  of  bloodshed  in  the  post  than  sutrvu 
Sounds  tsro  the  roaring  uf  the  wafers  and  turn  m the  present/..  A lately  ?jjaUi>he^l 
the  er^ck  b>/‘  the  ride.  Of  #U  the  many  ixpfy  cm  Ireland  wvlwtnexi  Ivy 

iowh$$£# /ttitft fjfr-WNi  sc&ktemt  from  one  critics-  and  I suppose  hy ^ because 

end  of  the  . island  to  Urn  other,  there  ny  in  it  is  no  mention  id  evivtio-ns  ami  crow- 
nmins  hnt  thus  w retell ed  group  &f  bov-  bar, brigades  and  horror*  of  which  ne sv spa- 
ids,'  ‘ The  people  have  been  driven  from  pers  make  good  capital.  I have  never  been 
the  land  they  loved,  and ^ sent  hither  and  .4Wi it'  it •?****•  .:ca^  ' 

thither,  some  across  the  narrow  sound,  oth-  there  and  forget  the  people..  Butin  the 
far  over  the  broad  Atlantic.  Hebrides  the  human  silence  and  the  rum 

'Cte  ilighlamls  ami  ;> .•  ed  hornet  and  the  almost  unbroken  pum^  . ;V 

home  of  ramanee.  Thw?' •}*  & legend  for  land  would  let  us/as  foreigners,  think  of 
&lniu#L  every  step -you  ..take,.  Bat  tin-cnel  mulling  Sinoe  our  return  >ve  lis*ve 

esr  of  t iiche  ure.uot  so  cnie]  a*.  and  none  read  ^oiit  tuul  Mr.  Hh.xiiG.Wm.  and  /Mis* 
have  the  p&ihm of,  i\m  tales  of  their  own  Gordon  Curnnmcg  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
ami  Vbeir  wi*onu>  ami  wivtehexh  and  mam*  others  winy  h&ve  helped  Hi 

Which  the  people  tell  lo-day.  -Tim  old  inuke .m-  mar  the  romainee  and  history  nf 
• mid'  : • -tber‘  Higlilamb.  But  thg  tj'ue  •^.ory/^f  H - 

ing  chin  irf  drain y duel,  Kaye  given  way  Highland*  as  they  are  we  learned 
to  st<>Hc^  r>f  the  yleamig  of  tW*  land  t4uu  for  a^iradves  when  we  looked,  aft.' we.  did 
the  laird  or  the  ^Ihmger  might  have  his  at  T-lva,  from  the  laird’s  mansion  to  the 
shooting  and  fish  lire  m -well  as  los  ero-ps,.  e rotter's  hovel.  It  is  the  story  of  the  tyr 
At  first  tlm  people  could  hut  umierstand  aony  of  tiie  few,  the  slavery  of  the  iiw*y, 
it,  TIk-  ev  icted  '.vent  to  the  lfti'i\l4  ft*  tirey  which  -can  be  learned  still  more  fully  from 
would  luWe  gone  ot  old.  and  asked  for  a the  rejmrts  of  the  lioyal  Commission*  pub* 

n^v  kn|e  Arid  wh$xt  was  his'  answer  ? lished  by  the  English  goyerrmieu^  • 


wm  -ov  «nu,,  looKiku  TOWAnn  iciVA- 
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tibAin.&xv  nr  loubt/N,  tihim  vl\ 


When  we  returned  Vo  the  i\\r\  we  had. 
ii«  thought  lmt  Vo  get.  uwuy  at  once. how. 
vro  hard  I y knew,  y «ru?gest* 

ed  three  plans  We  oonld  until  the 
morrow,  when  the  Cfomesbra  tfjtmn  a&  she, 
a h&tiyc .palled  thete  sUv# ; Onruetra 
zj$ifch*<*8  Wr.  IJIAel*  ha*s  ilv  Wonld  royr  ha  nut 
t0  iheot  tim  «teAihrh^V  fimimg  t rwii  'tortau 

H*»w  WaelfXiii of  $)aw  ) jdc*  thus  vvoafd  hMe 
teen  1 We  cteld  he  femcd,  over  the 
sound,  and  walk  by  Locli-Na  Khal  the  wav 
We  IjhJ  tatiiHjft,  then  Ground  its  tehih^te 
»jhorv.  and  so  across  to  Loch  fteridahb  M 
yjpEji^te^^  of  whieh  was  an  uitb  Pc  we 
Could':  sa i I across  Loo in>»&~J£ea I , and  t h us 
: tMCk*y 

•h&fciv^Wii'b  ml' ••and  - our  ti&xi 
\Vc  (ifiist,  liowev^r.  do^inr  o outec  there 
were  tvny  gentlemen  below  who  would 
take  as  in  titer  boat;  hut  if  wo  dhlnot 
want  them,  they  .back^VMt  the 

Jaitd^.  hay,  Were  we  willing  nv  waif, 
vltttil  tetelh&^itey  wte$$  tate^fordutl  f - ' 
price.  The  cam  now  jV.Il  <>n  ite  k><b. 
but  ye  made  one  bargain  with  the  t?cn| le- 
mon o-n  the  $pot„  r ; . ’ . :;0/v 

As  wv  sailed  pusrt  the  v>  hhe  ho  dec.  we 
asked  tte  older  of  our  hf^tmeh  if  lie 
had . ' teifcrd . of  Pc.  ;Joh.u'2b-^/:- h:  ;l$te 


idwdy  His  hemh  &pd  Ihpti  turned  U>  the 
oiter  inath  4tml  the-  lw&  b&gjup.  to.  r$ik 
Aft  C^tei^V  “ 7W.tor  ^hoteou  j?  Toctor 
ShotteVn  ^;  we  he^rd  theni  r^li 

other.  .But  they  both-  kept:,  shaking  Item 
htedfcc&nd  hteiiy  Uie  old  *rtei  saai;. 

they  bad  nryw  Hencd  of  hirm  : In  the 
Mon<^r*rifeB  he 

would  hav^  $>aid  they  had  never  heard  nf 
hto-  or  vftij0.:  Perhaps  our  Were  Ut 
fault.  Mure  probably  all  the  gemuiie  teh 
innlfMs  have  been  d riven  from  the  Heb- 
rides, Certain  it  lb  that  not  once  did 
vre  Hear- M num  called  stie^nti  idiom  \re 
Uioiight  in  fttui  as  eonmton  an  the  heather 
by  the  way. 

When  ilie  wirid  swept  tike  rain  f rom  the 
bills  of  IJIva.  we  could  see  Lliat  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island  the  *trs*Uge  ba 
saltie  hmrj^lion  like  that  .or  Siatta  tegiriki 
Kbartiif  low  gj^Hshoresof  hietcKyittevH 
a y kclj t i ay  at  n n<’h or . p belmiged 
of  th«o  Iftird^  of  Alully  the.  te^Uu^ri  suitl. 
The  people,  W^a  hafe  HtWtady  40o^.lj  to 
Hvy  oh  tlieiiisclv^^  ydff  httVatl  tt>  kuj^K>rl 
o yaclo  for  t.heirhuidiord  How  (Ins  can 
be  the  real  proHIehi  <>|d%-t|«?bckka.  Po 
solve  it  is  to  yKidaih  (he  ^n^tfoni, 

’ Wdthplil  t |ie  aid  of  it  Hbta)  Chteh^ion; . 
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On  the  Gribun  shore  the  landing-place 
was  a long  row  of  stones,  slippery  with 
wet  sea- weed.  To  reach  the  road  we 
waded  through  a broad  meadow  knee- 
high  in  dripping  grass.  The  mist  kept 
rising  and  falling,  and  one  minute  we 
could  see  the  islands — Ulva  and  Gometra 
and  Incli-Kenneth  and  even  Staffa — and 
the  next,  only  grayness.  In  the  narrow 
pass  over  the  headland  between  Loch-Na- 
Keal  and  Loch  Scridain  the  clouds  rolled 
slowly  down  the  mountains  on  either  side, 
lower  and  lower,  until  presently  we  were 
walking  through  them.  And  as  we  went, 
as  was  proper  in  the  land  of  Macleod  of 
Dare,  a strange  thing  happened.  For 
scarcely  had  the  clouds  closed  about  us 
when  a great  gust  of  wind  swept  through 
the  pass  and  whirled  them  away  for  a mo- 
ment. Then  the  wind  fell,  and  again  we 
were  swallowed  up  in  grayness,  and  could 
scarcely  see.  Just  as  we  were  within 
sight  of  Loch  Scridain,  down  poured  tor- 
rents of  rain.  A little  further  on  and  we 
were  half-way  up  to  our  knees  in  a bridge- 
less stream  that  came  rushing  down  the 
mountains  across  the  road. 

We  passed  two  wind-and-rain-beaten 
villages,  and  occasional  lonely  cottages 
and  the  ruins  of  others.  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton  says  nothing  is  more  lovely  to  an 
artist  than  a Highland  cottage  after  a 
rain.  But  the  trouble  is,  you  seldom  see 
it  after  the  rain,  for  in  the  Hebrides  the 
rain  it  raineth  every  day  and  always. 
We  came,  too,  to  one  big  dreary  house 
and  a drearier  kirk.  The  rest  of  the  way 
to  the  inn  at  Kinloch,  where  we  were  to 
pass  the  night,  was  a wet  wilderness. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  was  still 
blowing  a gale,  but  it  drove  the  clouds 
beyond  the  bald  mountains  toward  Ben- 
More,  and  brought  no  showers  with  it. 
Everything  had  grown  bright  with  the 
morning  but  the  cottages,  and  they,  per- 
haps because  of  the  contrast  with  the 
blue  loveliness  of  water  and  sky  and 
hills,  seemed  darker  and  more  desolate 
than  in  the  rain.  Here  and  there  along 
the  loch  a few  were  gathered  in  mel- 
ancholy groups,  pathless  and  chimney- 
less, smoke  pouring  from  doorways  and 
through  holes  in  the  walls,  rnud  at 
the  very  thresholds.  For  every  cottage 
standing  was  another  in  ruins.  On  the 
top  of  a low  hill,  over  which  we  made  a 
short-cut,  was  a deserted  village,  conven- 
iently out,  of  sight  of  the  road.  No  trav- 
eller, unless  he  chanced  upon  it,  as  we 


did,  would  know  of  it.  It  was  not  high 
enough  or  far  enough  from  other  cottages 
for  the  shielings  upon  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  thinks  so  much  false  sentiment 
has  been  wasted.  We  found  a few  black- 
faced sheep  in  possession  of  the  ruins,  and 
before  them,  I fear,  have  been  driven,  not 
merely  cattle  from  summer  pastures,  but 
men  from  their  only  homes.  There  were 
several  school -houses  between  Kinloch 
and  Bunessan,  and  we  half  hoped  these 
were  in  a measure  responsible  for  roofless 
walls  and  desolate  hearths.  But  the  truth 
is,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  other  landlords 
of  Mull  find  it  less  trouble  to  collect  rents 
from  a few  large  tenants  than  from  many 
small  ones,  and  to  suit  their  convenience 
the  people  have  had  to  go.  It  is  their 
land:  why  should  they  not  do  with  it  as 
they  think  best  ? 

Almost  all  this  Ross  of  Mull,  on  which 
we  now  were,  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  defender  of  Scotland  as  it  was 
and  as  it  is,  and  I think  in  all  the  Heb- 
rides there  is  no  place  more  desolate.  We 
saw  perhaps  more  signs  of  bitter  poverty 
in  Skye  and  in  Barra.  But  in  these  islands 
the  evicted  have  settled  again  upon  the 
crofts  of  their  friends  or  relations.  Often 
it  is  because  the  many  are  thus  forced 
to  live  upon  land  that  can  scarce  sup- 
port the  few,  that  all  are  so  poor.  But 
the  Islander  loves  his  home  as  he  once 
loved  his  chief,  and  now  hates  his  land- 
lord, and  he  must  be  in  extremity  indeed 
before  he  will  go  from  it.  Knowing  this, 
you  feel  the  greatness  of  the  misery  in  the 
Ross  of  Mull,  from  which  the  people  have 
flown  as  if  from  a plague-stricken  land. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  silent  and  barren 
as  the  desert.  We  walked  for  miles,  see- 
ing no  living  thing  save  a mere  handful 
of  sheep  grazing  on  the  hills,  and  the 
white  sea-gulls  perched  on  the  low  sea- 
weed - covered  rocks  of  Loch  Scridain. 
And  beyond  the  barren  waste  of  land  was 
the  sea  without  a sail  upon  its  waters,  and 
the  lonely  islands,  which  we  knew  were 
no  less  desolate.  The  cruel  climate  of  this 
far  Northern  country  has  had  little  to  do 
with  the  people's  flight.  Neither,  indeed, 
has  natural  barrenness.  The  soil  in  the 
Highlands  is  not  naturally  barren,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  himself  has  said.  The 
few  large  farms  by  the  way  were  good 
proof  of  what  might  be  even  in  the  rocky 
Ross  of  Mull. 

Bunessan  is  the  show  place  of  the  Ross 
of  Mull.  Steamers  occasionally  land  at 
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a pie*  o n.  the  loch,  two  rnites  distant.  T(ie  next  monui»^  we  set  out  for  Iona. 
Tourist*  come  to  the  inn  for  the  fishing.  The  Tor  six  miks  over  the 

If  tJiey  §t>  m\  further  into  the  island,  they  moors.  There  were  two  or  three 
probaWy  them  imprers-  witii  <nB£iy^  a few  black 

sions  rvf1 . /vy/?! V- *'‘^7  i.v  dreary  cottages,  and  the  rwites  of  others 

landlords  AfWrit^  Bu&  Uns  end  of  ife  Ross  of  Stull  kus 

• . mostly;-  as  vrtei  David  Balfour  -walked 

nt  the  im>m\ng<  u «Ud  wideed  semi  happy  across  it*  bog  and  Uner  and  hiir  sts>n:es.. 
and  pro^nkyms.  J tji  the  end  we  agreed  Th#  coast  tv^  HU  rock.  great  piles  of  re$ 
that  Wif  etening  to  ih# • isfetd  whs  a.  gmmie  juluiig  out  In  uwe veti  masse*  feta 
raistefe*^  :«infU[  .that’  no  fefe  feijq Black  ihe  shmjd  >hat  se-j-i^yat^y  Iouk  imnV  the 
could  haver  at  good  wprd  to  my;  for  it  Th*ss  When  w;u  fwCiicii  -it.  .the  :ferryhihix. 
Somehow  we  made  it  seem  an  iMiehud  had  ju^i  er/uie  and  ^oue  It;w4s  Mu1  Xltk 
brought  ns  lie  re  u infer  felse  pretences,  oT  .. Auguste  and  men  wdh  gim*.  m readt* 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Blacky  deseri pi.  hum  are  ness  for  On;  fonrrowy  wem  .givtluig  intaa 
uuVie»jLUn^.  though.  I must  ad.nijt  ttiat  med  toward- 

evs*n  iis  we  foiuidi  fauit  with  ium.  otw  of  B-Ujae^n.  . xioiUiu^ •/&>  do  hut 

his  Mmuje  things  Ifepprued.  For  far  o*.  so  .01  .the  r*X‘k:>  anti  W&JI 
out- Vymnl  the  loch  nod  its  puvple  hills  Wind  and  rain  blew  fe  our  fo* The 
we  my*  Bt Hi#  soil  hejow  tttuTlhn  dsbcrmPh  niftdr  hff  in  dlfcfe  Jiti*l45 • 'feti, 
sky  above  it  turned  to  gold  u>  the  su u hugging  the  nvky  rhmv.  Ahov<<  u- 

saitk.  into-  tto6  - Atlantic.  Buf  theih  the  granite,  were,  t wo 

rtile>  the  thrngs  that  happen  ip  Mull  :viialcWi  :ah^-£tfet  • v irm-ipt -y-^. 

are.  less  strange  than  cliis^greeahl'e.  For  iooifed  loT^  hitl^  nfeito,  town,  how  rip 
one  eveimigV  loveliii^S  you  must  put  tlie ’* *t:dul Xyster;  and  lo>  towernd 
up  with  day*  of  eoj.d'  <mi<1  daipp  disc^ffe;  eafh^hrah  d^rk  ttgfmn-t  the  gray  ^reeu 
fort.  Uf  «v>urst\  if  you  own  n.  caUie  or  nrt>.  i y*  1 r>d  ju*e.  hnmghl 

a .yacht,;  you  can  improve  your  point  of  C 'oo.k  > d;u)e.  (elg’»oe^-  u>-SL  (.oiurnbks 

vtrw.  MM-unn 
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WHY  ART  THOU  SILENT? 


BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


art  thou  silent?  Is  thy  love  a plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
0 Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair? 

Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant? 

Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant, 
Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care, 

The  mind’s  least  generous  wish  a mendicant 
For  naught  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 

Speak — though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 
A thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine, 

Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold, 

Than  a forsaken  bird’s-nest  filled  with  snow 
’Mid  its  own  blush  of  leafless  eglantine — 

Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know! 


THE  WOODLAND  CARIBOU. 

BY  HENRY  P.  WELLS. 


SOME  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  early  winter  proclaimed  a 
respite  from  the  agricultural  labors  of  the 
year,  a settler  shouldered  his  rifle,  and 
entered  the  southern  edge  of  that  wilder- 
ness which  extends  in  one  unbroken  for- 
est northward  almost  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Something  a little  less  briny  than 
his  customary  salted  food  was  the  object 
in  view,  for  the  larger  towns  were  remote 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  he  well  knew 
that  if  he  wished  fresh  meat  he  must  be 
his  own  purveyor. 

He  enters  the  forest, noting  instinctively 
every  phase  of  its  animal  life  as  its  famil- 
iar indications,  impressed  upon  the  new- 
fallen  snow,  presented  themselves  to  his 
eye. 

Suddenly  he  pauses,  for  before  him  lies 
the  footprint  of  a cloven  hoof  the  like 
of  which  lie  has  never  seen  before.  It 
is  much  too  large  to  have  been  made  by 
a deer,  and  altogether  lacks  the  pointed 
character  of  the  track  of  a moose.  It  re- 
sembles that  of  a stray  ox  more  than  any- 
thing else,  yet  his  trained  eye  at  once 
negatives  this  explanation  as  well. 

The  woodland  caribou  had  appeared  in 
western  Maine,  and  its  lines  had  fallen 
in  pleasant  places.  A congenial  climate, 
abundant  food,  and  the  absence  of  all  ene- 


mies except  men,  and  very  few  of  them, 
caused  it  to  increase  and  multiply,  as  ani- 
mals are  wont  to  do  under  such  favorable 
conditions. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion of  any  animal  conveys  more  than  a 
vague  idea  of  its  personal  appearance  to 
any  but  the  trained  naturalist. 

Still  the  caribou  is  popularly  so  little 
known  in  this  country,  and  is  withal  so 
well  worth  knowing,  that  a brief  general 
description  of  its  appearance,  and  of  a few 
of  the  many  singular  eccentricities  of  its 
demeanor,  may  not  be  amiss. 

Stuffed  specimens  of  this  beautiful  crea- 
ture may  be  seen  in  some  of  our  museums, 
but,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  had  opportu- 
nity to  observe,  their  resemblance  to  the 
real  animal  is  not  more  striking  than  that 
of  the  waxworks  of  a country  side-show 
to  the  celebrities  they  caricature. 

A full-grown  bull  may  stand  five  feet 
at  the  fore-shoulder,  and  weigh  possibly 
seven  hundred  pounds.  They  are  always 
white  underneath  and  on  the  throat. 
Otherwise  they  are  reddish-brown  in 
summer,  mouse-color  in  the  fall,  growing 
grayer  as  the  winter  advances,  until  the 
older  males  may  be  nearly  white.  In  size, 
color,  form,  and  expression  the  head  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  an 
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Alderney  cow,  and  if  that  cow  was  rather 
lightly  built,  it  would  give  a not  unfair 
idea  of  the  shape  of  the  caribou.  The 
horns  are  of  the  reindeer  order  of  archi- 
tecture* and  are  typical  of  the  eccentric 
disposition  of  the  animal.  Not  only  are 
they  never  alike  on  any  two  different  speci- 
mens, but  this  dissimilarity  extends  even 
to  those  of  each  individual  the.  right  and 
left  horns  being  invariably  different  in 
form.  Th*  older  cows  are  by  no  means 
unfrequeutly  provided  in  a like  manner, 
though  in  less  degree— in  this  standing 
alone  among  the  deer  tribe.  The  winter 
coat  of  the  caribou  is  exceedingly  soft  and 
flue,  and  at  the  same  time  so  thick  that  it 
is  impossible  to  work  the  lingers  through 
the  hair  to  the  skin  beneath.  But  erne 
physical  peculiarity  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed. Its  symmetrical  legs  terminate 
in  shallow  hoofs  of  comparatively  prodi- 
gious lateral  area — something  resembling 
a five  year  old  bov  standing  in  his  fathers 
goloshes.  They  are  hollow  underneath,, 
and  terminate  in  sharp  edges,  thus  mate- 
rnally aiding  the  animal  in  the  many  acro- 
batic feats  to  which  it  is  so  prone.  The 
dew-claws  are  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
deer’s  hoof;  nor  are  they,  as  is  usual  in 


other  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  purely  or- 
namental. When  passing  over  snow  or 
treacherous  ground,  the  animal  spreads 
Ins  deeply  cloven  lioof  like  a duck’s  foot, 
and  bringing  its  dew-claws  into  play  to 
increase  its  bearing,  it  skims  at  full  speed 
over  a surface  which  would  stall  a deer  or 
moose  at  once. 

Unlike  the  solitary  moose,  il  delights 
in  the  company  of  its  kind.  To  day  it 
will  act  as  If  almost  afraid  of  its  own 
shadow,  and  display  a keenness  of  eye, 
ear,  and  nose,  and  a vigilance  in  their  use, 
which  render  an  approach  within  rifle- 
shot next  to  impossible;  to -morrow  it 
will  stand  the  fire  of  the  hunter  like  one 
of  the  Old  Guardjaciug  him  at  short  range 
while  in  the  paroxysms  of  the  buck  fever 
he  misses  shot  after  shot,  and  until  either 
the  pumping  machinery  of  his  repeating 
rifle  sucks  dry,  or  fortune  bestows  upon 
him  one  of  those  smiles  with  which  it  is 
wont  occasionally  to  favor  the  inexperi- 
enced. To  day  it  w ill  follow  for  miles 
along  a trail  over  which  a man  has  pass- 
ed not  twenty  minutes  before;  to-morrow 
one  sniff  of  the  tainted  track  and  it  will 
not  break  its  run  for  five  miles. 

It  never  yards  in  winter  as  do  the  deer 
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anti  moose,  oor  sjj^;:Tt'  ijllovf.  the.  fcatfte  followed  first  by  shows.  ^nd  then  by 
hniditess  for  is  given  loeatity.  The  home  thaws  or  rain.  The  hitter  converts  the 
feeiuijj',  tu  speak,  4«  totally  w^tuiuir.  It  snow  into  slush,  rtwli mg  oh  tile  ftrm  ice 

is  :iD  ishinaeiite -here  to  day.  there  Lo-  beneath.  Mow  iv.iy  seiniihle  creature 

pef  found  alike  hi  the  deepest  would  keep  ayvay  fryuo  sv«?h  a mess.  But 
vulhys  and  qm  the  highest  ■mountains,.  not  so  the  caribou,  for  lo  it  this  makes 
*^;Sp^**pt»rdnt'’g»i'4e  hut  the  caprice  Of  the  ve’fc^,^4la  time  of  tin*  year.  The  herd 
the  moment.  £0  out  upon  the  tee  in  single  tile,  then 

It. ,5s. as ' food  of • the -ic* as  a scatter,  and  each  One  falls  to  pawing  up 

and  full  -as  ready  for  a .frolic.  After  i lea.-'  the  slush  with  its  forefeet.  After  they 
he  l.»a»  formed  in  November,  d t s >oon  have  tired ' of  this- performance.  they  fail 
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upon  their  knees,  and  seem  to  lap  the  ice 
with  their  tongues.  Why  they  do  this  is, 
as  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn, 
a mystery.  It  certainly  is  not  from  thirst, 
since  they  have  crossed  a dozen  open 
brooks  in  their  morning  ramble.  Per- 
haps, to  use  one  of  those  slang  expressions 
so  happily  indefinite  in  leaving  unbridled 
liberty  of  detail  to  the  imagination  of  the 
hearer,  “they  do  it  for  grandeur.”  This 
is  the  most  simple,  and  indeed  at  times  it 
seems  the  only,  explanation  of  many  of 
the  vagaries  of  this  most  singular  crea- 
ture. After  a while  one  will  suspend 
operations,  seem  to  think  things  over  gen- 
erally, then  go  gravely  over  to  where  an- 
other has  mined  down  to  a piece  of  ice  of 
extra  flavor,  and  prod  and  poke  it  with 
the  utmost  vigor.  The  assaulted  party 
rises  to  its  feet,  and  meekly  resigns  its 
place  to  the  intruder,  which  immediately 
drops  upon  its  knees  and  continues  the 
operations  of  its  predecessor,  while  the 
ousted  either  passes  along  the  compliment 
by  routing  out  another,  or  proceeds  to  dig 
a new  spot  for  itself.  Then  perhaps  all 
will  lie  down  for  a while,  and,  though  one 
would  think  the  bed  about  as  congenial 
as  the  inside  of  an  ice-cream  freezer,  chew 
the  cud  in  apparently  the  acme  of  bovine 
comfort.  Next,  one  will  slowly  rise  to 
its  feet,  round  up  its  back,  and  stretch  it- 
self, survey  its  comrades  to  select  the  one 
which  seems  most  comfortable,  and  then, 
actuated  by  that  perversity  of  disposition 
we  so  often  see  and  anathematize  in  the 
human  early  riser,  proceed  to  stir  it  up 
with  hoof  and  horn,  until  it  too  gets  upon 
its  legs  and  joins  in  the  game.  Soon  all 
are  on  their  feet,  and  falling  in  one  behind 
the  other,  move  for  the  woods  in  single 
file,  headed  by  the  leader— always  a bull, 
though  not  invariably  the  largest  in  the 
herd.  They  move  off  at  a walk,  their 
heads  hanging  down  precisely  like  cows 
driven  to  pasture.  Suddenly  one  will  be- 
come possessed  of  a devil,  and  breaking 
from  the  ranks  with  a hop,  skip,  and  a 
jump,  charge  through  the  line  again  and 
again,  until  it  is  thrown  into  complete 
disorder.  Then  it  will  as  suddenly  fall 
into  place,  as  demure  as  a cat,  saying,  as 
distinctly  as  an  attitude  can  speak,  “What! 
you  do  not  mean  to  charge  this  untimely 
disturbance  to  me,  do  you  *"  The  march 
is  then  resumed,  and  all  may  disappear  at 
the  meekest  kind  of  a walk  in  the  sur- 
rounding forest;  or,  without  the  slightest 
apparent  cause,  the  herd  will  break  into  a 


run  at  a pace  so  keen  you  almost  fancy 
you  can  hear  them  whiz  as  they  cleave  a 
passage  through  the  air.  This  burst  of 
speed  may  last  for  a hundred  yards;  it 
may  be  kept  up  through  thick  and  thin 
for  five  miles:  the  one  is  about  as  likely 
as  the  other. 

The  dearest  wish  of  the  caribou  hunter 
is  to  be  a spectator  of  the  performance 
just  described.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
he  approaches  every  little  patch  of  water 
against  the  wind,  and  with  the  feelings 
of  a ticket-holder  at  a lottery  drawing. 
Should  he  be  in  luck,  he  by  no  means 
opens  fire  at  once.  The  herd  derives  its 
impulse  from  its  leader,  as  the  steam-en- 
gine does  from  the  engineer.  Withdraw 
either  from  his  control,  and  though  the 
power  is  still  there,  that  which  gave  it 
direction  is  gone.  So,  hardly  breathing 
under  the  intense  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  studies  the  movements  of  the 
herd  with  the  keenest  attention.  Having 
selected  his  victim,  a well-directed  bullet 
knocks  it  sprawling  on  the  i£e.  In  an  in- 
stant all  is  confusion.  The  herd  circle 
around  their  fallen  leader,  totally  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  until  some  other  assumes 
the  place  of  the  fallen,  and  all  break  for 
the  shelter  of  the  woods.  If  the  hunter 
is  then  a quick  and  sure  shot,  the  interval 
is  not  unimproved. 

But  if  the  pond  is  small,  and  closely 
surrounded  with  forest  and  hill,  the  first 
shot  echoes  from  the  opposite  side  with  a 
distinctness  which  should  be  heard  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  and  re-echoes  again  and 
again.  The  startled  herd  seem  confront- 
ed in  every  direction  by  explosions,  and 
every  avenue  of  escape  appears  closed. 
Utterly  demoralized,  they  circle  about, 
swinging  their  heads  from  side  to  side, 
sniffing  the  air  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
locate  the  danger  and  divine  the  path  to 
safety.  If  the  rifle  be  then  in  the  hands 
of  a butcher  and  not  a sportsman,  all  may 
fall  before,  driven  to  desperation  to  take 
any  chance  for  the  sake  of  cover,  one 
bursts  for  the  woods.  The  rest,  if  any, 
instantly  follow  this  initiative,  and  many 
and  many  a mile  will  intervene  before 
the  pace  slackens  to  a walk. 

The  deer  or  moose,  when  it  encounters 
a windfall,  either  goes  round  it,  or  passes 
it,  if  too  high  to  step  over,  by  a series  of 
bounds.  But  the  caribou,  if  undisturbed, 
mounts  the  fallen  trees  and  walks  along 
their  trunks  with  the  verve  of  a trained 
lumberman  bounding  from  one  to  anoth- 
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er  with  the  agility  of  a goat,  and  the.  knack  hoard  the  rn  pid  successive  discharges  of 
of  balance  of  a tight-ropo  performer.  both  the  barrt)fe  of  a double  shot-gun,  for 

The  call  of  the  caribou,  when  hoard  the  resemblance  is  |)ei*fcct. 
close  at  hand,  is  a hoarse,  pumping  sound.  The  meat  of  the  caribou  is  most  excel* 
very  much  of  the  character  emitted  by  lent  food,  but  bow  it  is  made  from  such 
that  species  of  bittern  called  by  some  unpromising-  raw  material  is  one  of  the 
a ‘ 4 post  driver/’ or  44  slake*dri vcr.M  only  deep,  dark  mysteries  of  the  chemistry  of 
vastly  louder.  When  heard  at  a distum-e,  nature. 

it  takes  considerable  persuasion  to  dh~  In  the  summer  it  is  not  so  bad  \ the  blue- 
abuse  the  novice  of  the  idea  that  he  has  joint  flat  grass,  and  that  which  trails  in 
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the  current  of  running  streams,  together 
with  the  three-leaved  sorrel,  then  form  its 
food;  but  the  last  only  when  it  grows  in 
deep  gorges  on  the  confines  of  cold  springs 
and  boggy  places  in  the  woods.  But  its 
winter  food  is  about  as  attractive  as  a hair 
mattress.  As  the  weather  grows  cold- 
er, it  turns  to  the  gray  moss,  which  like 
an  old  man's  beard  hangs  from  the  fir 
and  spruce  trees.  This  and  a short  thick 
moss  which  adheres  to  the  bark  of  old- 
growth  yellow  birch-trees  then  form  its 
food,  bolting  with  the  latter  chunks  of 
bark  as  big  as  a silver  dollar.  Unlike  the 
same  animal  further  north,  it  does  not 
here  seem  ever  to  hunt  its  food  under  the 
snow. 

The  caribou  is  the  fleetest  of  animals.  A 
deer  or  a moose  is  nowhere  in  comparison. 
With  back  almost  level,  each  leg  swing- 
ing as  though  hung  on  a pivot,  its  hoofs 
clattering  together  at  every  stride  like  a 
pair  of  castanets,  it  develops  a speed  which 
beggars  description. 

Occasionally  a caribou  is  killed  at  night 
by  the  light  of  a jack-lamp  while  seek- 
ing the  grass  growing  in  some  boatable 
stream.  But  far  more  frequently  it  is  a 
case  of  “ thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far,” 
as  the  jack-hunter  hears  them  prowling 
among  the  bushes  which  fringe  the  stream 
and  conceal  them  from  his  view.  Then 
he  invokes  the  god  of  patience,  and  waits 
hour  after  hour  for  them  to  leave  their 
cover  and  enter  the  water,  which  they 
are  apt,  with  singular  discretion,  to  avoid. 

When  the  first  snows  lie  in  the  woods, 
still- hunting  commences.  During  his 
trapping  the  hunter  has  kept  track  of 
how  and  where  the  caribou  are  “work- 
ing.” The  time  so  impatiently  awaited 
has  come.  He  puts  on  three  or  four  heavy 
flannel  shirts  one  over  the  other,  for  a coat 
would  catch  in  the  bushes  through  which 
he  must  take  his  way,  and  is  not  permis- 
sible. A very  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  is 
relied  upon  to  exclude  the  snow  shaken 
from  the  trees  from  intruding  down  the 
back  of  his  neck;  for  among  the  thickest 
firs  and  spruces,  where  the  long  gray  moss 
abounds,  he  must  seek  his  game.  Four  or 
five  pairs  of  heavy  woollen  socks  cover  his 
feet,  and  over  them  is  placed  a pair  of  car- 
ibou shanks.  With  the  future  in  view, 
he  has  taken  the  skin  from  the  hind  legs 
of  some  caribou  killed  the  year  before, 
cutting  it  about  four  inches  above  the 
gambrel- joint,  then  splitting  it  open  in 
front,  and  removing  it  in  one  piece  clear 


to  the  hoof.  The  gambrel-joint  is  formed 
into  the  heel  of  a stocking  by  doubling 
the  excess  of  length  over  the  hunter’s  toes 
and  back  toward  the  instep.  This  is  then 
sewed  on  both  sides  'where  the  sole  of  a 
shoe  would  ordinarily  join  the  upper  lea- 
ther, and  these,  worn  with  the  hair  out- 
side, are  “caribou  shanks.”  Boots  or 
shoes  are  too  noisy  to  be  thought  of.  He 
puts  in  his  pockets  food  for  one  meal, 
knowing  he  will  start  his  game  soon. 
Then  he  will  either  be  successful,  or  he 
might  just  as  well  go  back  to  camp;  for 
the  caribou,  when  wound  up  by  alarm, 
takes  so  long  to  run  down  that  to  follow 
it  is  quite  useless. 

Thus  equipped,  rifle  in  hand  and  hatch- 
et in  belt,  he  seeks  the  appointed  locality. 
He  soon  finds  an  abundance  of  tracks,  and 
their  age  at  once  becomes  a question,  a cor- 
rect solution  of  which  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. If  it  is  still  snowing,  the  quan- 
tity which  has  fallen  over  them  gives 
an  indication.  If  they  are  not  so  cov- 
ered, and  the  tracks  are  more  than  one 
day  old,  he  sees  little  frost  needles  in  the 
footprint ; while  if  made  the  preceding 
night,  or  since,  he  finds  none  of  that  frost- 
work., He  then  removes  his  mittens,  and 
by  sense  of  touch  determines  whether  the 
disturbed  snow  is  still  loose  or  frozen.  If 
the  former  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the 
track  is  fresh,  while  if  the  latter,  it  is  two 
or  three  hours  old.  By  these  and  other 
more  subtle  considerations  of  the  relations 
of  cause  to  effect  he  decides  this  question 
with  surprising  accuracy.  Nature  is  his 
time-keeper,  and  he  reads  the  marks  upon 
her  dial  as  the  ordinary  man  reads  the  face 
of  a clock.  If  the  tracks  are  satisfactory 
in  this,  he  follows  upon  the  trail,  keeping 
careful  watch  for  signs  of  feeding.  When 
travelling,  like  all  other  heavy  animals  in 
a wooded  country,  they  follow  in  single 
file,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  large 
the  herd  may  be,  or  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative sizes  and  sexes  of  which  it  may  be 
composed.  When  they  begin  to  feed, 
however,  they  scatter,  and  each  individ- 
ual writes  its  own  description  upon  the 
snow.  To  this  the  hunter  gives  the  clos- 
est attention,  for  thus  lie  informs  himself 
how  large  the  herd  is,  how  much  it  has  ’ 
fed,  and  how  much  more  it  is  likely  to 
feed.  When  they  have  eaten  enough,  he 
knows  they  will  lie  down.  They  may 
snatch  a bite  here  and  there  and  move 
on.  But  sooner  or  later  they  will  scatter, 
and  make  eating  a business.  From  these 
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ift'ki#  : ,kvpu«  ;.e>o  • |niZ7.)i« tiUjeris  Wlnni  liiysfc 
t:  >.!  •■■>••  I #11  •>».  k<-r  -.i.-uiosis.  SX'v, ■■!■.-  y.-wj  Iwo  ..;i,  febnn|>  or.'mw.ii  ..it  is  /v.*!**'?  >.i  i l>-  cm*- 
•••■ilk  '•"•  j is;.? 0 i’*i^siv<weii  - «.-stb  jpjj|  »••>«!*••(!.  <i,yi  Utt*  Skiff,  of  l)i<-  \»muUMU 
Hfiirii.  iif  tju.r  you ••fijtil,  s^jbi'os  of  tnay  be  iimr?  .silj^h*. 

UtOiO  til  'LoVOi;  . i i? t :j t it ti ;,%=  ;.rr  Iksirly  -.e.-iv'-  !..k  v P0j&.  ’-ia.j.',,  <vH<l 

nvotst'  yfllfttrv.  J k§fo  fy  Atti1*;  tin?  'Miftt i'V.  Tlje  l^ya#fky  yirait*  iias  yii- 

y,..  .vy  .1  f.i!o.-ti,,|,  ,,f  yluri-i  !'’•.■  k i-. , l*.V  . •?  yO-.m.-  At.'d  i;U>.  had 

t’AfH  ■ •<;>!  |’>  ■■■(!' :<•.*.  -h-ie'  .•Iiii'k'in*  Ittte  ol<l  its  t Herat  ore  .?**(••  etyjjlurst  . 

A'U*>'  kotiih  \yt  -AtimAe'rti'iiff  ,of  iit&  kmti.  li  in  1* » iili.m;  s^iiit.  fMnimg 

fin-  it  IV.-  I!k-ir  .flMiyU  tif  Ibf  ,fiq*anv«-  tloit  -vo  kjv  !ui{.*|it{.v  imt'  kiotF 

ioi  r.^AOirtif.  '{loU'cry , iijfiii.  lo-ti^y  Im-  tkr  fWfHt-rystiOH  fo 
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tioti  of  lhr  lottery  of  old  Japan.  ' IAm  tery  . hands  as  kuclerly , mu  , m % /<r^sn^lyv2vs 
that  in  many  orher  parts  of  the  ro>rid  a mother ’holds her  hrst-bono seems  the 
would  have  been  «m  aside  w\mL  hrak-n  aljrsimfit.v,  until  one ■ ims  t ;»>me  Or 

»*  carefully  mended  and  cmytsed  in  hr*-’  .appreciate  the-  intidiij^  merit  and  IreauV 
cade  hag*  and  boxes,  ami  vvitlf  in  fclieir  Jinfthtt'Ofriv’ir  g*L'uoa,  Thy  mm 

family  treasures  In  SwoP  j9re.-|>rfaif  browm  n(  tbil  glassy . a'lnJ.  <Wp . g*i>*Y£ 

buihiiu^.  **t  th*,K*r8ktsny  ilk  ripe  uml  v»%rm\  bmvnV 

One  of  the  delightful  experience*  jit  Apthum  like  colors  ui  the  tea  jars  of  Omm 
Japan  •jfer.W.  get  access,  through  ones  love  ami  Iga,  the  deiimbus  Javrns  and  hulls  and 
yr  aucIi  thuigs;  .to  the  famous  collections  rich  Jeep  W>I  ora  of Taka  tori,  am  only  to 
of  htir u-hmc:  Tclnrh  are  to  he  found  in  be  apm'eekited  hy  study..  Many  of  yhese 
' *•;  J-4  > l w:  V .'  • unobtrusive  gem*  -xrhe  our  _ ydnWttitjmi- 

ivy.  ^ ^>1, ■ : . 
vy-broot;  Uflflfiv  m v&tvt  hhjAt  ym’tiwn. pmj 
:■)&  y I f ^ « ‘ < ^ * St  < >nf  ^ 1 i 

lira  'V*'  \yf\  itttfi-ixsiiig..;  An  bxata uunjkro. 

i>f  lime  atmknt 

iM^r-HU  firsi  }Uu\  4 hat  Ik  had  held  in  fcueh 
4 high  repute  AS  Sat 
supuv  of 

y^iir sty.  that  >ifV  \MU 
fhtniiliar  with  gem i- 
i'kj’fe  Sat>u  m&j  Abrjm* 
';  / >'  ob‘Jy  ah  iikide Vital 

part  iiiese  trea- 
’ . ^ures.  An  Attentive 

P>.  pn  ea  t e vo  LI  ec  lions, 

l:\<  >uc]i  av  that  owiied 

|$|.  ■ .,•  c .' 

y l;  ;V:V; 

tight  no  specimen* 
M the  Tig)  it  t>rtf£w 
colored  irray  kimj  #u4 
yammsparis  ufiheeouiitryy  and  notably*  iteeor&tetl  faience  uTVirh  -atone  .’r^ ^ 
in  i|i»5  bir^V  rfitefr  Tt  w&$  tuy  good  ft^  #p&ti  as.Sat^ii  ma  hy  the  We^ieyu 
t u 1 1 a :t <r $$ lit v^';  . eo! iections  xrf  put*  A \f%\r  pieces  of  B»f«u rn a ^ ere  to 

isbefytes  to  make  hut  tliCv^e  Vere  enih^fy  unllkii 
ni ytyyS jr  f^fiiiliar  \yith  many ^ of  •pot-  which  vre  l<a> J vupj^ised  to  he  iyp(C;il  S;Vt 

<.+~vy  fuvr-lr  \!  ever  .setOi  in  the  privace  y»>l  • *u;o.a.  Wo  <lo  Jiot  Of  roov>e.  reh:r-t/x  the 

lecthm#  in  ,4>ur-  {^rtirilry '‘;i.r ' ' ■' y ti^ii  cmefck<}' yv&rA tv htcU'  hint . 
IhoUohH'  :«lukui.tfl  i * us  much  strVu'k  M h^en  *oUt  to  <*ur  inuo.x-ia.'roifoetoi^  us 
fhe  oo.rsct  >vith  (he  ,u»oo^t  midnr .alyseUce  S-ilSiumH. -ami  w-hieh  p v^iM  ^ui.  m 

fr»fhi  Mittse  ^rol) ect i oris  of  fo a>  -t>avo’  in  , i\i&  :^fy‘iho‘  |i'^iU'.y 

docoratiy^  poHery  ; Miaf  is  to  .tl'k 

‘•f  the  n*ha(  the  jaihlie  huve' mf-  l*>  veyHel:-?  for  x.:»iw’»rt  ahroah.  A Uov  -.v. 

enptkod  miller  the  nuntes  *>f  Kioto,  Kaga,  nine  pirojjv  o*av  Vie  seyif  ;o-  On;  NatiehlHl: 

ami  In  liert  of  llkfk  >>ne  5ee*?  Mu'^rhirlm  Tokio^  A very  fv«v. 

kb er  little  tea  jafa,  hnon  h havyji?,  irn^gin  ,vwer£  -4hk»t-n. Ativ; 

hn*-‘4frtped  dirties,  <*f  varojus  k i r ♦ c i ^rrikWf  •fei.gkhivha,  duvrUy  'r-  ^ 

and  theso  either  erith  xto  de«*nratir>h  upon  heOi»>rr  ontl  f v,  r hh  )sy  him  \Uw  iu  the 
idem.,  ur  the me^sv  su^e:e>lion  of  an  mV  . tly^trnrtMu  hy  r|r-  .^f  iZn-Z'+itiim*  at  that 
• ••mO'hjia  v;wy  in  om<  or' t ivo 'hasty  tunrh  i\uv:  l\v-  hr»'  ruurr'  .Un<i\Mn'j^  • »oi o-mnng 

j&5ih  WHonycfmaue.  I mktxt.  >.he  j>H»-riry;.  »>f  ami  other 

st ay  iu  which  i hexe  -t&v  ' -a  ;o1c^  ^ \o>ii  as  Vb  pea ovc:».  Sequel'S. 
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picked  upiuthe  larger  curio  shops,  which  and  on  tlx*  east  side  Oswmi. 

if  r<\i ! I v ifoixt  would  bring  much  miifc  Kagoshima,  the  capital  of  Sa'tsnm*.  ' is 
than  their "might.  in  g»,Jd;  one  oflbe  most  ancient  towns  of  the  mi- 

The  Bats  urn  a war*?  that-  one  meets  w it]:,  pi  re. 
iu ' the.  .collections  of  the  Japani-se  is  of  According  to  Nina.ifawa  Noritane.  a 
.'•types  and  forms  hitherto  UnroOognked  famous  ;>uifiqnaruu».  author  of  an  illus- 
by  Wesforn  col  lectors,  though  sometimes  (rated  work  on  Japanese  pollery,  Sntxuma 
met  with  in  their  collections  wrongly  procUk-edd  glazed  pottery <dght  bund  mb 
identified.  years  ago.  The  earth  *il  this  pottery  Is 

An  it  hi  st  ration  *t»l  ■Icsoripruui  r,f  the  described  r.s  hebig  peur-cnlbred,  with  a 
morn  be  f runspamk jrla?A»  of  the  same  criim  .It 

of  some  tmwtari w 'm  gnab|jfs£: the  stmWht  is  lioicbtfuil  w hefher  ni«jv-of  litis  pnttdt;y  is 
of  Japfitie^c  pnftnt^'  |o  fifepieewb’.  ejitafti,  hiltfoi- 'hinny  years  there  has  ten 

and  ihv  !i>fonoati  o>  nxty  not  he  WJfhoitl  imaie.  m the  v«|{ag«  of  hlsmni,  in  the 
interest  hj  I he  art  eo!  lector,  tni  -showing  nor! hern  part  of  Baisuum,  a rude  pottery 
the  ox  tent  .Ami  range  of  pottery  which  which  Tiiids  its  wav  to  the  Nagasaki  vnar- 
ths  name  Sutsumn  -really  cow*  fest.  »«»1  which  in  iU  general  iippeacfuice 

daptm  proper,  not  mciudiug  Yrr.o.  con-  recalls  the  old  pottery  umnlMtied  by 
siifs  r»f  three  large,  istaudsyyihtt  largest,  N’uiagawa.;  ^ Its 

which  .we  may-  regard,  ns  Ife  maiuduitd,  oml  (the  japanes^,  apppamnee  is 

set**-  not  unlike 

aratedhy  deep  nod  namiw  sen;;.  The  smith  ptei,  ami  its  giaae  is  transparent  and  of 
* f!» iriost  one  - Kiiishiu— iiichidcs  among  < he  xiuin..- color, 

•it  lic*r  provittees  the  pvorines'  of  Bat-suma,  The  ware  hay  no  decoration.'  s;Ae;  i hat 
wliicli.  ".villi  Osinni.  piakr*-  up  its  south-  produced  by  > dark  olive oVcrglanc.  which, 
ernmost  exltemuy , iVdneji  guff  indents  in  six*  ohier  *jtfcun?>).?  forms  a rich  arid. 
f.lm  island,  mi  the-  West,'  side  of  which  lies  irregular  hordet  about  the.  mn.  him 
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modern  ware  is  rough,  cheap,  and  dura-  neck,  from  the  rim  to  a point  below  the 
ble,  and  has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  It  bulb,  is  covered  with  a thick  olive-green 
is  usually  in  the  shape  of  bowls  and  tea-  glaze  in  one  place,  changing  to  the  richest 
pots,  which  may  be  bought  for  a cent  or  brown  black.  Whether  this  ware  is  to  be 
two.  Its  cheapness  enables  it  to  compete  considered  identical  with  the  indigenous 
successfully  in  the  Nagasaki  market  with  production  of  SaLsuma  above  alluded  to,  I 
the  common  porcelain  with  which  the  am  not  .prepared  to  say, 
shops  are  literally  crammed.  The  older  Three  other  types  of  Satsutrm  to  he  pre- 
forms of  the  pottery  are  extremely  rare,  sently  considered  were  introduced  by  Ko- 
and  differ  from  the  modern  pieces  in  be-  reati  potters:  the  Japanese,  however,  have 
ing  softer,  and  ill  giving  out  no  ringing  so  thoroughly  imposed  their  own  delight- 
sound  when  struck.  The  modem  pieces,  fui  and  artistic  ways  of  manufacture  and 
like  all  the  recent  (ceramic  productions  of  decoration  upon  these  products  that  but 
Japan,  have  undergone  a marked  deteri-  little  resemblance  can  1k>  traced  to  the  an- 
oration.  In  the  group  marked  Idsuini  eieut  models. 

SaLsuma  the  bowl  and  teapot  in  front  are  After  the  devastating  invasion  of  Korea 
examples  of  the  ware  made  to-day.  The  by  the  famous  Japanese  General  Hideyo- 
three  other  pieces  are  not  new.  The  shi,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
tlower  vase  to  the  right,  and  the  curious  (an  invasion  from  which  Korea  has  nev- 
spouted,  handled,  and  covered  vessel  to  er  fully  recovered i,  Shimadsu  Yoshihiro, 
the  left,  have,  no  special  merit.  The  long-  the  feudal  chief  of  Baisumu,  not  content 
necked  bottle,  which  is  the  oldest  of  these  with  the  destruction  he  had  assisted  in 
specimens,  is  quite  striking,  not  only  for  bringing  upon  mi  fortunate  Korea,  robbed 
ite  peculiar  and  graceful  shape,  but  for  the  country  of  some  of  its  skilled  potters, 
the  manner  in  which  the  splash  of  rich  who,  with  their  families,  were  brought 
brown  glaze  decorates  the  body,  while  the  back  as  prisoners,  and  who  were  destined, 
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Probably  one  of  thu  earliest  types  of 
pottery  nsifthdueed  iiltp  Saisuma  by  tbe> 
tw^i*  jBiAjIn^au- 

«fi  Under  the*  general  uninc  of  Mishina*. 

TitfH  jig  H hard  sloite-warc,  iisinUly  wi  th  at. 
jjray  gte?i»,  and  httv ing  A deeni'Aiibn  i u 
-Wlbite  sir  and  Mack,,  elfeeted  by  a 

process  of  TJi^v.figuiv;fi1-vt  UH,tj- 

cr  conventional  or  natural,  are;  in  outlme, 
and  :jVrv  stamped— raid y mcteed— hi  tho 
vessel  before  baking-,  and.  white  the  ctev  is 
■still  soft.  The  pottery  is  then  bhfo?dj  ittd 
before  .the  glaze  is  applied  fpgilm ; scoopd 
baking  the  designs  art*  tilled  with  a,  white 
id»y>:  :K\:.k  d,utereAliic(g  to  obsergo  that 
ivifheTever  Korean  pbilera  settletl  in  Japan 
this  ihiflid  forte  of  deecnttion,  or  ejican*- 
tic  mef,hoJ,b«.s  persisted,  notably*  in  the: 
prof  incus  ofifigp,  Suvra.nnd  Hi*en.;f  In 
the  M»mi  of  Tsushima,  which  stands  teid  have  itedydi  their  own  d«d 

way  belwwui : ttei  sdufhecn  exf.i?r;mtty  of  laste.  te  tlte  Mute  derived  from  :th.ott‘;  l&t- 
Korea  amt  Japiftiy  the  pot  tery  is  *i«wte«'d mm  teachers.  and  to-day  thepotte'y  matte' 
in  a similar  way.  While  tfie.Kte’f^n  Mi*  after  this  style  by  the  Higo  potters  tons) 
-himu  has  topidly  deteriorated  io  its  ua  rank  as  among  the  roost  reliiied  and  p;  r- 
Uve  country.  judging  from  recent  spttep  feet  in  Japan.  An  idea  may  be* gained  of 
mem  brought  from  Korea,  tholotyiteplfm fcr  the  appearance  of  the  oldKoroaVt  Misbilfio 
»'d  process  lias  rnuiiuualiy  • iutpwm**!  ware  front,  tbeeucraving  on  page  f>  Id  The 
tinder  the  bu tub  of  iho  Japanese,  w I m Old  Korean  bowl  was  presented  by  the1 
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King  of  Korea  to  Pereival  Lowell,  Esq.,  suggest  Persian  influence.  The  vase  is 
of  Boston,  during  his  late  visit  to  that  somewhat  irregular,  rudely  potted,  and 
country  as  foreign  secretary  of  the  Ko-  blistered.  In  one  place  the  encaustic  de* 
rean  Embassy,  on  its  return  from  the  sign  has  broken  away.  The  gray  glaze 
United  States,  and  to  him  1 am  indebted  is  somewhat  iridescent,  the  result  of  age 
for  the  privilege  of  presenting  it.  The  and  consequent  decomposition  of  the  sur- 
bovvl  is  shallow,  roughly  potted,  though  face.  Not  only  are  these  formal  designs 
made  on  the  potter's  wheel;  the  clay,  common,  but  the  crane  often  forms  the 
rudely  mixed,  has  developed  large  blisters  motive,  and  the  impression  of  this  design 
beneath  the  glaze,  one  of  which  has  broken  is  usually  filled  with  a white  and  black 
away  on  the  inside  of  the  bowl.  Outside,  clay.  While  this  method  of  treatment 
the  design  consists  of  four  revolving  lines  has  the  generic  term  of  Mishinm,  there  are 
in  two  bands,  beneath  which  are  disposed  a number  of  species,  so  to  speak,  which 
at  three  equidistant  points  a symmetrical  the  .Japanese  connoisseur  recognizes  by 
radiating  figure  enclosed  in  a double  cir-  appropriate  names. 

cle.  Within  are  similar  revolving  lines  In  one  form  vertical  lines  are  drawn 
disposed  in  the  same  way,  with  a con  veil-  upon  the  bowl,  between  which  are  zigzag 
tional  flower  impressed  at  four  equidistant  lines,  and  from  the  resemblance  of  these 
points,  the  radiating  wheel  dike  flower  be-  lines  to  a Japanese  calendar,  the  term 
ing  made  by  one  stamp,  the  leaves  by  am  Koyome  Mishima  is  given.  The  cloud 
other,  while  tlm  stem  is  incised  by  hand,  and  crane  decoration  is  known  us  Unkako 
The  bottom  is  very  rough,  and  has  ad-  Afi sh  im  a , If  flowers  form  the  motive,  it 
hrring  L<>  if  coarse  sand,  upon  which  the  is  called  l\io  Jluna  Mishimn  ; or  if  Hues  are 
vessel  rested  in  the  oven.  drawn  crossing  one  another,  it  is  calk'd 

Among  the  Korean  pieces  in  mv  col  lee*  Higaki  Mishi  mq—h  igaki  meaning  fence, 
tion  are  a number  of  Mi  si  mini  forms,  and  In  some  cases  the  white  clay  is  rudely 
these  show  the  stamped  impression  of  for-  painted  on  the  vessel  in  long  sweeps,  and 
mal  designs,  usu.i i I v >l» rs.  or  star- -shaped  tins  is  railed  Jlako  htr  Mishima,  or 
tiguri'S,  and  revolving  bands.  The  choicest  brush  - painted. v While  the  Sutsuma 
specimen,  an  old  Korean  vase,  an  ill  list m-  Mishima  has  geneiully  adhered  to  the  Ko 
tion  of  which  accompanies  the  bowl,  has  rean  archetype  in  being  decorated  with 
the  design  cut  out  by  hand,  representing  conventional  designs  of  circles,  dots,  radi- 
large  leaves  disposed  in  such  a way  as  to  at  ing  or  wheel-like  figures  and  the  like. 
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tfe  Higt>  .jn?tt^n?  have  hi^ken  away  <Wi.«r  Korean  Mifehima  i$-  marked  that  it  l» 
tffepe*'- v«!  methods,  wli impossible  lb  detomine  the  4h 
,%'H^xr  earJjvpbtlerv  ; and  the  Tiding  Hue  betvveeu  theiU. 
most  txuuitifu!  dt^Lgn*  of  flowers  and  Tiny  gmup  of  gray*  -SateMma  Mfenma 
bmnfery  «HWc  fi^evr.  fetdnsyd,  add  'hands,  inlaid  with  white' (see  page  &14|  wilt 
•«ii;Ct^jc-.’:it;fefc,  irjtiHidueeit  from  China,  the  Student  and  collector  a.  very  j|fed  hfel 

which  the  Vfen*m>;*e  r#i\  the  Kaifiiuifi.styfe.  of  tin*  general  ^)*f/varaiice  oi'  this  v/are, 
of  whafn'e?itali?m.  murk  their  exquisite  -The.  color  of  I ho  cfe ‘ in  tlie  gray  Mtshi 
production*,  audit  very  .in  mediate,  way  of  mu  varies  iron*  u dull  mm  red  to  a Sight' 
'difetii|gui8biug , Higo  pfehicna  from  8air-  gmjf;‘fetged.  with'  \mL‘  Tfmse  with  ijed 
sunfe inay  lie  gui  hv  ob&ei; v itig  xduy  lidVB  wUfe 

the  idjaracter  of  the  design.  E^eepthms;  the  Ugh  ter  clay*  give  a uoU  l light  gray  ap- 

•Jmwevfcr,  to  this  rule  occur.  Auifte  from  ‘-puaraiiceto  the  gfev  The  few  .1*  and  tali 

this  distin^>dshiivg  mark.  the  %})&&;&(  tfe  vasfeiM^  ^TrAdVfe  fendm|  and 

typical  HVgo  :i%.  fe  - 'tfe • barker  and/ ; '-'il f ty  years  old:  Tim  UMagbnal  incense 

c ii-are.f  t,h a ir that of  Safeikm, ami  po.ssessctS  bos  with  the  kirimuii  in  black  and  white 
u higher  polish,  ami  the  d»iy  iu  usually  is  om>  hundred  years  uJd.  The  gourd- 
finer,  and  ife  bases  of-  the  pteees  more  hlni^nd  Avtfe  -feitle  and  covered  jay  are. 
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pieces  are  left  unglazed,  and  the  decora- 
tion is  infinitely  superior  in  richness  of 
color  and  design.  The  glaze  has  also  a 
much  warmer  tone  in  the  earlier  pieces. 
Satsuma  Sunkoroko  is  the  most  distinc- 
tive of  all  the  Satsuma  types,  for  while 
the  Mishima  type  may  be  seen  in  a num- 
ber of  other  potteries  throughout  Japan, 
both  derivative  and  copied,  Sunkoroko, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  rarely  copied. 
The  group  shown  on  page  516  gives  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this 
ware.  The  large  bowl  is  the  gem  of  the 
collection,  and  is  probably  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old;  the  little  teapot 
in  front  is  two  hundred  years  old;  the 
large  vase  to  the  right  is  seventy  years 
old;  the  long-necked  flask  is  probably  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  the  large  teapot 
and  clove  boiler  may  be  equally  old; 
the  little  flower  vase  in  front  is  perhaps 
fifty  years  old.  The  ware  is  rich  and  ef- 
fective, and  has  a decidedly  archaic  ap- 
pearance. 

Still  another  type  of  Satsuma  claims 
our  attention  from  the  remarkable  beauty 
and  richness  of  its  brown  glaze,  and  the 
wonderful  splashes  of  transparent  olive- 
brown  overglaze  flecked  with  exquisite 
light  blue  streaks.  This  type  of  Satsuma 
is  known  as  Seto-kusuri,  meaning  “Seto 
glaze,”  Seto  being  a village  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Owari,  iu  which  a brown  glaze  of 
a similar  nature  is  much  used.  The  dif- 
ference in  color  of  the  two  glazes  is 
marked,  the  Satsuma  glaze  being  much 
warmer  and  redder  in  color,  owing  to  the 
color  of  the  paste  upon  which  it  is  im- 
posed, and  a further  difference  may  be 
seen  in  the  irregular  dashes  of  brilliant 
overglaze,  with  its  delicious  light  blue 
veining  which  characterizes  this  type. 
In  the  gourd -shaped  wine  bottle  the 
splashes  are  large  and  irregularly  dis- 
posed ; in  the  teapots  and  smaller  pieces 
single  splashes  are  made  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  vessel. 

Some  examples  have  the  impressed 
mark  of  Yoshi-he,  and  Mishima  examples 
are  sometimes  impressed  with  the  same 
stamp.  There  are  a number  of  varieties 
of  this  ware.  The  variety  just  described 
seems  to  have  been  produced  within  the 
last  fifty  years. 

The  typical  Satsuma  tea  jars  may  be 
regarded  as  another  variety  of  Seto-kusu- 
rL  These  little  tea  jars  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, strikingly  unlike  the  tea  jars  of 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  They  may  be 
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at  once  recognized  by  the  thick  olive  or 
greenish-brown  glaze,  the  overglaze  often 
flecked  with  blue  or  white.  The  under 
glaze  is  less  transparent  and  much  lighter 
in  color  than  the  upper  glaze.  The  pot- 
tery is  a hard  stone-ware,  somewhat  red- 
dish in  color,  and  the  itoguire , or  thread- 
mark,  on  the  bottom,  runs  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  of  the  tea  jars  of  the 
central  provinces.  The  Japanese  call  the 
thread-mark  of  the  Satsuma  tea  jar  left- 
handed,  while  the  usual  thread-mark  is 
called  right-handed.  Properly  speak- 
ing, however,  these  terms  should  be  re- 
versed, the  Satsuma  tea  jars  being  cut 
from  the  potter’s  wheel  by  drawing  the 
string  with  the  right  hand,  while  in 
the  tea  jars  of  other  provinces,  with  not- 
able exceptions,  the  thread-mark  shows 
that  the  tea  jar  has  been  cut  away  with  a 
movement  of  the  left  hand.  To  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  the  thread-cut  one 
has  only  to  hold  the  bottom  of  the  tea  jar 
toward  him  so  that  the  line  of  conver- 
gence comes  uppermost;  if  now  the  lines 
appear  to  sweep  or  curve  to  the  right,  it 
may  be  called  a right-handed  thread- 
mark,  or  to  the  left,  a left-handed  thread- 
mark.  In  the  study  and  identification  of 
tea  jars  one  has  to  become  familiar  with  the 
thread-mark,  as  it  is  really  the  cachet  of 
the  maker,  each  potter  pulling  the  thread  a 
little  differently  in  cutting  the  vessel  from 
the  wheel.  These  little  jars  are  furnish- 
ed with  ivory  covers,  and  are  kept  iu  bro- 
cade bags  and  boxes.  They  are  intended 
solely  to  hold  the  powdered  tea  used  in 
the  tea  ceremonies,  and  an  antiquity  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  even  three 
hundred  years  is  claimed  for  them.  The 
glazes  and  colors  seen  in  the  Satsuma  tea 
jars  are  so  uulike  the  forms  of  the  Seto- 
kusuri  previously  described  that  they 
might  well  form  a type  by  themselves. 
Large  jars  of  considerable  antiquity  are 
recognized  as  Satsuma  by  the  Japanese  ex- 
pert, and  these  are  remarkably  beautiful 
for  the  delicate  mottling  of  their  greenish- 
brown  glaze.  In  the  group  of  figures 
marked  Seto-kusuri  Satsuma  (see  page 
517)  a large  jar  of  this  description  is 
shown  in  the  central  specimen;  the  two 
specimens  upon  either  side  of  it,  consist- 
ing of  a jar,  two  gourd-shaped  wine  bot- 
tles, and  a fire  pot,  belong  to  the  variety 
described  as  having  a rich  splash  of 
overglaze.  The  four  tea  jars  in  front 
represent  the  choicest  forms  of  the  typ- 
ical Satsuma  tea  jar,  and  the  bowl  to 
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tlie  right  has  clay  and  glaze  similar  to 
them. 

I have  never  seen  but  one  specimen  of 
the  Seto-kusuri  decorated  save  by  the  skil- 
ful treatment  of  the  overglaze. 

In  the  figure  of  a bowl  (page  517)  is  pre- 
sented a unique  example  in  the  fact  that 
besides  a wonderful  splash  of  nearly  white 
glaze,  there  were  depicted  blue  waves  and 
three  birds.  The  bowl  is  white,  glazed 
within,  coarsely  and  strongly  crackled; 
this  has  been  allowed  to  disperse  itself  on 
portions  of  the  bowl  outside,  but  below 
this  are  splashes  of  a very  thick  gray 
glaze,  which  in  turn  rests  on  the  first 
brown  glaze  of  the  bowl.  The  specimen 
is  thick  and  heavy,  and  is  altogether  a 
most  exquisite  piece  of  keramic  art.  The 
lacquer  box  in  which  it  was  contained  lias 
lettered  in  gold  on  the  outside  the  fol- 
lowing, “Satsuma  Tsubogata  Chawan,” 
which,  freely  translated,  means  Satsuma 
jar- shaped  bowl. 

Thus  far  we  have  examined  types  of 
Satsuma  pottery  which  have  remained 
uncontaminated  by  the  blight  of  foreign 
influence,  though  in  all  these  types  a slow 
but  certain  deterioration  may  be  traced 
from  the  older  to  the  newer  examples— a 
deterioration  not  only  in  the  paste  and 
glaze,  but  in  the  form  and  decoration  of 
the  vessels. 

In  the  next  type  to  be  described  we 
come  to  a kind  of  pottery  which  lias  be- 
come world-renowned.  The  word  Sat- 
suma is  nearly  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
word  Japan,  and  this  word  lias  become 
familiarized  to  us  not  because  of  Satsu- 
ma's  brilliant  and  heroic  achievements  in 
the  past,  her  grand  part  in  the  war  of 
restoration,  or  her  lamentable  and  tragic 
rebellion  within  recent  years,  but  solely 
for  a peculiar  type  of  pottery  or  faience, 
known  as  Satsuma,  which  was  simply  in- 
imitable. Its  delicious  ivory-colored  glaze 
marvellously  crazed,  its  delicate  and  ar- 
tistic decoration  in  verifiable  enamels  and 
gold,  and  the  refinement  which  character- 
ized each  good  piece,  filled  the  collector’s 
mind  with  wonder  and  delight.  What 
was  called  Satsuma  enriched  the  collec- 
tions of.the  amateur;  museums  of  art 
paraded  colossal  Satsuma  vases  in  pairs, 
gorgeous  with  glitter  and  gold;  costly 
books,  with  triumphs  of  the  chromo-lithog- 
rapher's skill,  depicted  what  was  supposed 
to  be  different  periods  of  this  Satsuma 
ware.  Aside  from  the  undeniable  beauty 
of  many  of  these  specimens,  their  value 


was  heightened  by  their  supposed  antiqui- 
ty: it  was  “old  Satsuma”  always.  Some 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  miser- 
able suspicion  entered  the  minds  of  the 
more  thoughtful  among  collectors  that 
the  “Satsuma”  which  was  continually  ar- 
riving by  the  ship-load  could  not  all  be 
the  genuine  old  pieces  that  the  dealers  in- 
variably represented  them  to  be.  Even 
as  late  as  1877  there  was  a public  sale  in 
London  of  “old  Satsuma”  from  a private 
collection,  and  the  ware  was  represented 
as  having  been  made  by  royal  command 
for  one  of  the  popes  just  after  Xavier's 
expedition  to  Japan  in  1560!  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  whole  business 
was  exposed  as  a gigantic  swindle,  and 
then  became  more  widely  known  the  fact 
that  but  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
the  genuine  old  Satsuma  was  in  existence 
even  in  Japan,  and  furthermore  that  gen- 
uine “old  Satsuma”  was  represented  by 
small  pieces,  such  as  bowls,  incense  boxes, 
and  the  like,  and  that  the  modest  makers 
of  these  gems  did  not  deem  it  of  impor- 
tance to  stamp  or  mark  their  names  in 
any  way.  With  what  dismay  we  beheld 
our  huge  flower  vases  in  pairs!  Stamps 
and  marks  which  in  other  pottery  were 
so  eagerly  sought  after  were  now  found 
to  be  actual  defacements  in  our  precious 
pieces.  Alas!  our  old  Satsuma  was  not 
old.  The  dregs  of  humiliation  were  yet 
to  be  drained,  when  we  learned  that  in 
most  cases  our  “old  Satsuma”  was  not 
even  Satsuma,  and  that  all  the  domiciles 
in  the  empire  of  Japan  might  be  ransack- 
ed in  vain  to  find  the  remotest  parallel  to 
the  specimens  with  which  unscrupulous 
dealers  were  victimizing  their  innocent 
purchasers. 

While  collectors  the  world  over  have 
been  looking  for  some  unquestionable  ev- 
idence as  to  what  characterizes  genuine 
old  Satsuma,  the  experts  have  been  equal- 
ly in  search  of  that  evidence  which  should 
tell  us  when  plain  white  crackled  Satsu- 
ma was  first  decorated  with  verifiable  en- 
amels and  gold  in  the  style  known  as 
Nishiki  de,  or  brocade-painted.  This  in- 
quiry will  lead  us  to  understand  the  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  genuine  Satsuma 
from  the  fraudulent.  Authorities  tell  us 
that  when  the  Korean  potters  were  first 
brought  to  Satsuma  they  made  a common 
black  glazed  ware,  the  common  ware  of 
the  people, which  survives  to-day  in  Korea, 
and  also  the  Mishima  type,  which  was,  of 
course,  after  Korean  models.  White  clay 
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was  finally  discovered  at  Kasada,  not  far 
from  Kagoshima,  and  then  commenced 
the  making  of  white  crackled  Satsuma  fa- 
ience. This  was  rarely,  if  ever,  decorated, 
and  when  decorated,  the  design  in  mono- 
chrome was  of  the  simplest  possible  na- 
ture in  blue  or  brown  under  the  glaze. 
That  this  plain  white  ware  was  made  over 
two  hundred  years  ago  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Chosa,  a village  in  the  neigh- 
boring province  of  Osumi,  claims  to  be 
the  place  where  this  ware  was  first  made. 

We  are  indebted,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  one  of  the  former  attaches  of  the 
British  legation  in  Japan,  Ernest  Satow, 
Esq.,  for  the  first  reliable  information  re- 
garding the  advent  and  work  of  Korean 
potters  in  Satsuma.* 

Mr.  Satow,  in  the  article  already  al- 
luded to,  tells  us  that  long  after  the  plain 
white  Satsuma  was  made,  two  Korean 
potters,  whose  names  are  given,  were  sent 
by  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  to  Kioto  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  men  were  sent  expressly  to  learn 
the  art  of  Nishiki  de,  or  brocade-painting, 
embracing,  of  course,  the  use  of  colors  in 
verifiable  enamels  and  the  application  of 
gold— an  art  in  which  Kioto  potters  ex- 
celled. Kioto  potters  at  that  time,  and 
indeed  a hundred  years  before,  had  been 
familiar  with  these  arts  through  the  fa- 
mous works  of  Ninsei,  with  whom  it  had 
probably  originated.  It  was  no  new  event 
for  potters  to  visit  Kioto  to  learn  the  meth- 
ods of  decoration,  and  the  history  of  the 
potter’s  art  in  Japan  abounds  in  allusions 
not  only  to  potters  going  to  this  art  capi- 
tal to  learn  the  secrets  of  their  trade,  but 
accounts  are  frequently  given  of  Kioto 
potters  being  called  to  neighboring  and 
distant  provinces  to  establish  new  potter- 
ies or  to  improve  upon  the  old.  At  about 
the  time  the  two  Korean  potters  were  sent 
to  Kioto,  a Satsuma  prince  had  visited 
Dohachi’s  pottery,  and  had  ordered  from 
him  specimens  of  his  art,  and  Ninagawa 
informed  me  that  it  was  to  Dohachi,  a 
Kiyomidsu  potter  of  Kioto,  that  the  Ko- 
rean potters  were  sent  for  instruction. 
Dohachi  was  fond  of  a peculiar  kind  of 
music  called  horagi , which  was  sung  with 
the  assistance  of  a large  Triton  shell  act- 

0 We  cannot  refrain  from  addin"  here  that  near- 
ly all  the  triumphs  of  research  concerning  Japan- 
historical,  philological,  classical,  as  well  as  commer- 
cial ami  political — have  been  won  by  attaches  of  the 
British  legation,  because  England  has  seen  fit  to  send 
scholars  and  gentlemen  to  represent  her  abroad,  and 
not  political  adventurers. 


ing  as  a resonator  to  the  voice.  Iu  return 
for  the  information  imparted  by  Dohachi, 
the  Prince  of  Satsuma  sent  him  as  a pre- 
sent a large  and  beautiful  Triton  shell 
mounted  in  silver.  It  was  this  incident 
that  led  Dohachi  to  use  for  a stamp  on 
some  of  his  pottery  the  impression  of  a 
Triton  shell. 

If  these  statements  are  correct  — and  • 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  them 
— then  the  first  Nishiki  de  Satsuma  is  not 
over  ninety  years  old.  Captain  F.  Brink- 
ley,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Japan 
Mail , in  his  interesting  History  of  Jap - 
anese  Keramics,  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  first  brocade-painted  Satsuma  dates 
back  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  No  authorities  are  quoted  for  this 
view,  and  the  cautious  manner  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  subject  would  seem  to 
imply  a doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
reliability  of  his  information.  In  my  last 
visit  to  Japan  I made  the  most  earnest 
and  patient  inquiries  among  Japanese  ex- 
perts, and  the  result  of  their  concurrent 
testimony  is  the  conclusion  that  Nishiki 
de  Satsuma  is  not  over  ninety  years  old. 
Among  the  experts  consulted  I may  men- 
tion Mr.  Yamadaka,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Tokio;  Mr.  Shioda,  an- 
other authority;  Ninagawa  Noritane,  the 
famous  antiquarian,  and  author  of  the 
most  reliable  history  of  Japanese  pottery; 
Mr.  Riochi  Kohistu,  a noted  antiquarian 
and  government  expert— all  of  whom  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Nishiki  de  Sat- 
suma was  not  over  one  hundred  years 
old. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  now 
use  the  simple  term  Satsuma  as  common- 
ly understood  to  mean  the  white  crackled 
faience,  whether  plain  or  decorated.  Un- 
decorated Satsuma  is  called  Mugi  Satsu- 
ma, mugi  meaning  plain,  unfigured.  The 
crazed  or  crackled  ware  is  called  Hibi  Sat- 
suma. Pieces  of  Mugi  or  plain  crackled 
Satsuma  of  great  age  are  often  met  with, 
which  the  Japanese  profess  to  recognize 
as  having  been  made  at  Chosa,  in  Osumi. 
At  all  events,  these  old  bowls  have  often 
been  decorated  within  recent  years,  re- 
fired, and  then  sold  as  ancient  Satsuma, 
and  this  lias  led  to  grave  misconcep- 
tions among  collectors,  and  has  given 
weight  to  the  positive  assertions  of  native 
dealers  (whose  testimony  in  nearly  every 
case  must  be  taken  with  great  caution)  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  their  specimens.  The 
decoration  of  old  bowls  of  all  kinds  has 
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not  only  led  to  an  infinite  amount  of  mis- 
understanding by  the  foreign  collector, 
but  has  resulted  in  the  utter  ruin  of  many 
valuable  specimens.  With  the  increasing 
travel  to  Japan,  and  the  consequent  influx 
of  the  curio  hunters,  a wonderful  increase 
of  bric-Abrac  shops  has  taken  place  in  the 
treaty  ports.  The  vulgar  taste  of  the  or- 
dinary curio  hunter  demanded  pretentious 
decoration  and  gaudy  colors,  associated 
with  a desire  for  grimy  antiquity,  and  this 
demand  could  only  be  filled  by  fraudulent 
manufacture.  In  vain  did  the  native 
dealer  expose  for  sale  the  beautiful  old 
wares  of  his  country— the  pottery  simple 
and  unpretentious,  yet  beautiful  for  its 
graceful  shape  and  delicious  glaze.  The 
merit  and  refinement  of  simplicity  could 
not  be  appreciated  by  the  outside  barba- 
rian. The  exposure  of  such  treasures  was 
like  flinging  pearls  before  swine,  and  so 
the  pearls  were  daubed  and  bedizened. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  ten  years  ago 
the  reputable  dealers  of  Paris  and  London 
were  deceived  by  the  bowls  and  vases  call- 
ed old  Satsuma,  which  were  decorated 
with  figures  in  relief,  intricate  grottoes, 
dragons,  lace  work,  and  everything  horrid 
and  barbarous  f rom  a Japanese  stand  point. 
As  the  universal  demand  was  for  old  Sat- 
suma of  this  hideous  variety,  the  supply  of 
plain  Satsuma  bowls  for  decoration  im- 
mediately ran  short,  and  pieces  of  Awata, 
Kioto,  which  had  some  remote  resemblance 
to  Satsuma  in  color  and  glaze,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  treatment  of  staining 
and  decoration.  If  any  collector  is  curi- 
ous in  regard  to  the  truth  of  this  matter, 
let  him  first  familiarize  himself  with  the 
stamps  of  Kinkozan,  Kenzan,  Taizan,  Gio- 
zan,  Iwakurazan,  and  other  potters  of  the 
Awata  district,  Kioto,  and  an  examination 
of  the  bottoms  of  his  specimens  of  old  Sat- 
suma will  most  likely  reveal  some  one  of 
these  stamps.  Even  the  stamp  of  Ninsei 
may  often  be  detected  on  some  of  these 
pieces ; but  these  are  in  every  case  fraudu- 
lent Ninsei.  To  desecrate  a genuine  Ninsei 
in  this  way  would  be  as  absurd  as  altering 
a hundred-dollar  note  into  a one-dollar 
note. 

The  hunger  for  old  Satsuma  continuing 
unabated,  and  old  bowls  of  all  kinds  hav- 
ing been  exhausted,  Satsuma  clay  was 
brought  in  junks  to  the  north,  and  potters 
of  Kioto,  Osaka,  Ota  (near  Yokohama), 
and  Tokio  began  in  right  earnest  to  turn 
out  prodigious  vases  in  pairs,  extraordina- 
ry figures  of  mythical  animals,  Buddhist 


saints,  and  the  like.  A white  clay  having 
been  found  near  Okayama,  in  Buzen,  a 
large  number  of  Satsuma  potters  were 
brought  to  this  place,  and  residents  of 
Tokio  may  remember  that  an  agency  for 
this  ware  was  opened  near  Tsukiji.  The 
glaze  was  coarsely  crackled,  and  the  paste 
was  so  soft  and  porous  that  the  slightest 
touch  of  ink  led  to  its  immediate  absorp- 
tion, and  consequent  cloudy  spread  of  col- 
or below. 

At  Shiba,  in  Tokio,  a small  Satsuma 
oven  has  been  for  a long  time  in  full 
blast,  and  the  potters  complacently  go 
on  in  their  work  of  staining  and  dyeing 
their  pieces  to  make  them  look  old,  with- 
out the  slightest  reserve  at  the  presence 
of  strangers.  The  Satsuma  potters  have 
continued  to  make  a vast  amount  of  fa- 
ience for  their  own  use,  such  as  wine 
bottles,  teacups,  teapots,  and  the  like. 
These  are  usually  employed  in  an  undeco- 
rated form  by  the  natives,  though  a great 
deal  is  shipped  to  Kioto  and  Tokio  for 
decoration,  and  then  sent  back  to  Satsuma 
again  for  sale  among  the  people.  I saw 
at  Kagoshima  cups  and  teapots  very  pret- 
tily decorated,  and  evidently  for  home  use. 
It  was  extraordinary,  however,  to  find 
each  piece  marked,  with  Kana  characters, 
“ Satsuma .” 

Satsuma  was  not  behindhand  in  meet- 
ing the  foreign  demand  for  novelties  and 
enormities,  and  soon  the  concentrated  en- 
ergy of  a number  of  factories  was  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  for  old  Satsuma,  or 
44  Antique  Imperial  Satsuma,” as  one  deal- 
er ridiculously  called  it.  Mr.  Satow,  who 
visited  the  Satsuma  factories,  says,  in  the 
article  already  referred  to,  that  in  one  fac- 
tory 44  two  artists  were  employed  in  mod- 
elling figures  of  Kuwanon  and  Dharma, 
with  the  conventional  face  and  robes 
given  to  Buddhist  personages,  and  toes  all 
of  the  same  length.  A third  was  engaged 
upon  a tiger  sitting  up  in  a cat-like  pos- 
ture, intended  to  be  two  and  a half  Jap- 
anese feet  in  height  when  finished.”  As 
an  indication  of  the  slovenly  way  in  which 
these  objects  were  made,  Mr.  Satow  says, 
44  Most  of  these  figures  are  modelled  from 
drawings  in  India-ink,  but  tbe  colored  de- 
signs are  laid  on  from  memory.”  At  an- 
other factory  in  Satsuma  Mr.  Satow  says 
he  found  them  making  inferior  blue  and 
white  ware  and  highly  gaudy  crackle. 
At  Tamawoyama,  Satsuma,  he  found  a 
workman  44 engaged  in  modelling  a statu- 
ette of  Christ,  after  a sentimental  wood-cut 
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in  a religious  periodical  called  the  Chris- 
tian Observer.  He  had  copied  the  face 
and  beard  with  considerable  accuracy,  but 
had  draped  the  body  and  limbs  in  the 
robes  of  a Buddhist  priest.’1 

Well  might  Satsuma  have  rebelled,  if 
for  no  other  cause  than  this  prostitution 
of  her  native  industries.  All  this  mass 
of  meretricious  stuff,  made  solely  for  the 
foreigner,  finds  its  way  to  this  country  and 
to  Europe  by  the  cargo,  where  it  is  sold  as 
“Old  Satsuma,”  “Imperial  Satsuma,” 
“loot  from  some  Buddhist  temple,”  or, 
indeed,  by  means  of  any  unfathomable  lie 
that  can  animate  and  victimize  the  inno- 
cent public.  Possessors  of  these  spurious 
pieces  of  Satsuma  are  often  encouraged  in 
their  convictions  of  the  genuineness  of 
their  treasures  by  having  seen  in  public 
museums  similar  specimens  on  deposit 
from  some  one  who  had  actually  received 
them  as  presents  from  some  government 
department  in  Japan,  in  whose  employ  he 
may  have  been.  This,  however,  is  no 
safe  criterion,  for  while  the  Japanese  offi- 
cials would  have  been  only  too  delighted 
to  have  presented  some  good  example  of 
true  Japanese  art,  they  knew  too  well  that 
the  gaudy  and  violent  suited  best  the  aver- 
age foreigner,  and  so  ordered  from  the 
bric-a-brac  shops  in  Yokohama  objects 
made  expressly  for  exportation,  and  conse- 
quently more  sure  to  please  the  foreigner. 
I would  not  for  a moment  be  misunder- 
stood as  saying  that  all  this  material  is  of- 
fensive or  even  bad ; many  of  the  objects 
are  very  beautiful,  and  some  of  the  vases 
are  triumphs  of  the  decorator  s art*  though 
the  pottery  often  shows  the  defects  of 
imperfect  potting  and  firing;  indeed,  the 
profuse  decoration  is  often  used  to  conceal 
these  defects.  For  decorative  purposes 
in  rooms  glaring  with  gilt  and  mirrors, 
bright  frescoes  and  rich  carpets,  many  of 
these  objects  form  fitting  adjuncts.  I 
wish,  however,  to  warn  purchasers  against 
buying  Satsuma  because  it  is  represented 
as  old  or  even  genuine,  and  to  urge  them 
to  be  governed  by  their  tastes  in  the 
matter,  irrespective  of  all  claims  made  as 
to  the  private  history  of  the  object,  and 
above  all,  to  be  entirely  uninfluenced  by 
auctioneers’  catalogues.  Furthermore,  I 
would  temper  the  feelings  of  disgust  and 
chagrin  which  will  come  over  many 
when  they  discover  the  frauds  they  have 
sheltered,  by  assuring  them  that  up  to 
within  ten  years  everybody  shared  this 
ignorance.  Even  those  who  claimed  the 


right  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  sub- 
ject were  deceived. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  genuine  Nishiki 
de  Satsuma,  and  we  shall  find  it  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  all  wares  for  the  pu- 
rity and  fineness  of  its  clay,  its  delicious 
glaze,  with  its  even  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible crackle,  and  the  beauty  and 
chasteness  of  its  decoration.  Indeed,  no- 
thing could  be  more  perfect  and  effective 
in  the  way  of  a decorative  surface  than 
the  crackled  glaze  which  characterizes  so 
many  forms  of  Japanese  pottery.  In  the 
light  of  this  undisputed  fact  it  seems  in- 
comprehensible that  the  English  potter 
lias  not  yet  arrived  at  that  state  when  a 
crazed  or  crackled  surface  seems  desira- 
ble. It  has  always  been  an  unceasing 
struggle  with  the  English  potter  to  secure 
a paste  and  glaze  whose  coefficients  of  ex- 
pansion were  the  same ; in  other  words,  to 
secure  a condition  of  things  in  which  the 
glaze  should  not  “craze.”  Janvier,  in 
his  excellent  work  entitled  Practical  Ke - 
ramies  for  Students , says,  “ It  is  difficult 
to  make  a good  glaze,  as  one  that  seems 
good  at  first  may  crack  after  months  or 
even  years  have  elapsed”!  What  must 
he  think  of  the  Japanese  potter  who  de- 
liberately opens  his  oven  \vhile  still  hot, 
and  permits  a cold  blast  of  air  to  enter, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  “crazing”  his 
productions?  While  our  artists  have 
sought  roughened  paper  and  coarse  can- 
vas to  enhance  the  effect  of  their  work, 
the  pottery  decorator  of  Japan  has  equal- 
ly realized  that  a rough  or  crackled  sur- 
face gives  him  precisely  the  best  condi- 
tions for  decorative  effects.  We  are  cer- 
tainly indebted  to  the  better  art  instincts 
of  the  Japanese  for  one  of  the  many 
charms  that  their  pottery  possesses,  and 
that  is  the  crackled  surface,  which,  brill- 
iant in  itself,  forms  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect surfaces  for  decoration.  The  early 
Awata  of  Kioto  were  often  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  the  potter's  and  decorator’s  skill, 
but  the  Nishiki  de  Satsuma  was  superior 
in  every  respect.  The  pieces  had  a so- 
lidity and  an  enduring  quality  about  them 
that  the  Awata  never  possessed.  Each 
good  piece  was  a gem  in  itself. 

It  is  well  to  understand  the  conditions 
under  which  this  faience  (or  rather  the 
best  examples  of  it)  was  made— conditions 
under  which  pottery  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  also  attained  a high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. The  potters,  instead  of  being  a 
set  of  ignorant  and  inartistic  workmen, 
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content  to  earn  only  their  weekly  pay, 
having  no  ambition  beyond  the  making 
of  a certain  number  of  pieces  each  day — 
pieces  which,  if  originally  good  in  form, 
had  lost  all  their  distinctive  qualities  by 
monotonous  repetition,  like  the  cries  of  a 
street  vender,  which  by  constant  utter- 
ance become  disguised  and  unintelligi- 
ble— were,  on  the  contrary,  observant  and 
patient  workers,  capable  not  only  of  ap- 
preciating artistic  work,  but  of  doing  it. 
They  were  artists,  and  not  only  observed 
nature,  but  were  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  good  bit  which  answered 
their  purpose.  These  men  were  under 
the  patronage,  or  rather  in  the  service,  of 
some  Daimio  or  other  exalted  personage. 
Questions  of  cost,  which  under  all  circum- 
stances were  too  vulgar  to  consider,  nev- 
er entered  into  the  matter.  It  was  suffi- 
cient reward  for  the  potter  to  merit  the 
approval  of  his  master. 

In  many  cases  the  Daimio  had  built  in 
his  own  grounds  an  oven  and  all  the  ap- 
pliances for  making  pottery.  Distinguish- 
ed potters  were  often  invited  from  remote 
provinces  to  occupy  these  premises,  and 
the  Daimio  did  not  deem  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  experiment  with  the  fascina- 
ting work,  and*  I may  add  parenthetical- 
ly that  the  work  of  these  men  and  of  oth- 
er ambitious  amateurs  forms  the  distract- 
ing miseries  of  the  keramic  student.  The 
potter  had  access  to  the  art  treasures  of 
his  master,  and  often  got  his  motive  from 
some  famous  screen  or  kaken\ono. 

The  Nishiki  de  Satsuma  was  a ware 
altogether  too  expensive  to  come  into 
general  use;  much  of  it  was  made  either 
for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Daimio  or 
other  high  personages,  or  to  form  pre- 
sents to  men  of  exalted  rank.  Plain 
white  Satsuma  was  doubtless  made  for 
general  use.  By  constant  use  it  became 
richly  though  lightly  colored,  and  one 
at  all  familiar  with  the  first  coloring  of 
a meerschaum  may  form  some  idea  of 
a bit  of  old  Satsuma;  and  having  used 
this  comparison,  it  may  be  carried  still 
further  by  adding  that  artificially  color- 
ed or  stained  Satsuma  recalls  the  appear- 
ance of  a spurious  or  cheap  meerschaum  ; 
indeed,  the  simile  may  be  completed  by 
stating  that  a good  deal  of  pride  is  taken 
in  the  gradual  coloring  of  a bit  of  Satsuma 
by  constant  use,  and  a peculiar  yellow 
cloth  is  kept  at  baud  to  polish  the  glaze 
from  time  to  time,  very  much  as  a smoker 
polishes  his  pipe. 


Other  provinces  have  at  various  times 
produced  wares  after  the  style  of  Nishiki 
de  Satsuma.  Space  will  permit  only  a 
passing  reference  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  these.  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  plaiu  white 
crackle  of  Buzen.  An  essay  of  white 
glazed  and  brocade-painted  ware  was 
made  in  Idsumi  a number  of  years  ago, 
but  no  success  attended  this  venture,  as 
the  ware  possessed  none  of  the  good  points 
of  either  Satsuma  or  Awata.  The  clay 
was  fine  enough,  but  soft  and  of  poor 
color,  and  the  dull  - lustred  glaze  was 
chalky  white,  and  coarsely  and  unevenly 
crackled.  Dr.  Mimpei,  of  Awaji,  some 
sixty-five  years  ago,  made  a light  crackled 
faience,  witli  strong  and  bright -colored 
decoration  in  enamels  and  gold.  While 
it  bore  some  resemblance  to  Satsuma,  it 
could  not  be  confounded  with  it.  Good 
pieces  were  superior  to  the  Awata  of  that 
date. 

The  group  on  page  518  contains  exam- 
ples of  various  ages  of  Nishiki  de  Satsuma. 
The  hexagonal  bowl  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  group  is  from  the  collection  of  Ni- 
nagawa  Noritane,  and  is  the  specimen  fig- 
ured in  his  work  (Part  VII.,  Fig.  29),  and 
was  believed  by  Ninagawa  to  date  back 
to  near  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It 
is  thick  and  heavy,  and  has  a delicious 
warm  coloring  from  use  and  age.  The 
decoration,  though  finely  painted,  is  not 
specially  good.  The  bowl  bottom  up- 
ward is  also  from  Ninagawa’s  collection, 
and  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  somewhat 
older  than  the  other.  The  decoration  is 
very  rich,  and  the  glaze  is  remarkable  for 
the  fineness  and  evenness  of  its  crackle. 
The  te-buro , or  hand  furnace,  as  well  as 
the  bowl  to  the  left,  and  the  teapot  and 
bowl  to  the  right,  are  excellent  specimens 
of  old  Satsuma.  The  bowl  in  front  and 
to  the  right  is  a remarkably  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  last  of  the  genuine  Satsuma. 
The  little  koro,  or  incense  burner,  in  front, 
is  interesting  as  representing  the  very 
earliest  decorated  Satsuma;  its  surface  is 
quite  glossy,  and  the  crackle  can  only  be 
detected  by  the  aid  of  a lens.  A similar 
specimen  is  figured  in  an  unlettered  and 
unpublished  plate  of  Ninagawa’s,  which 
was  destined,  with  others,  to  form  another 
part  of  his  celebrated  work.  In  Ninaga- 
wa’s  specimen  a perforated  top  is  shown, 
but  the  legs  are  broken  away.  In  this 
specimen  the  legs  are  preserved,  but  the 
top  is  wanting. 
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There  are  a number  of  varieties  of  the 
white  crackled  Satsuma  which  cannot  be 
called  types,  though  the  Japanese  proba- 
bly have  specific  terms  for  them  all.  One 
of  these  varieties  was  made  about  fifty-five 
years  ago  at  a village  called  Tachino,  near 
Kagoshima.  The  ware  was  a peculiar 
hard  white  Satsuma,  with  rather  coarse 
glaze,  though  uneven  crackle.  The  deco- 
ration was  underglaze,  in  light  blue,  and 
some  of  the  pieces  bore  the  mark  Satsu 
set  (Satsu  made).  The  group  on  page  519 
shows  examples  of  this  ware.  The  covered 
bowl  to  the  left  has  the  mark  Satsu  set . 
The  curious  utensil  in  the  shape  of  a cere- 
monial head-dress  is  a remarkable  exam- 
ple of  this  ware.  Another,  of  the  cheap- 
er and  coarser  white  crackle  wares  made 
for  common  use,  was  roughly  decorated  in 
brown  under  the  glaze,  reminding  one  in 
general  appearance  of  Shino  ware,  Owari. 

There  are  other  types  of  Satsuma  which 
may  have  a curious  interest  to  the  collect- 
or, and  in  which  the  finer  specimens  show 
merit.  A type  called  Same  Satsuma  (see 
page  520)  has  the  glaze  broken  up  into 
minute  granules.  The  entire  surface  is 
freely  granulated,  resembling  m appear- 
ance shark-skin,  from  which  its  name, 
Same  (pronounced  as  two  syllables),  is 
derived.  This  ware  is  usually  in  the 
shape  of  covered  jars;  it  is  hard,  light, 
and  in  color  a warm  light  gray,  showing 
toward  the  base  a very  light  brick  red 
tinge.  The  granulations  at  the  base  are 
very  fine,  increasing  in  coarseness  toward 
the  top.  Specimens  usually  have  the 
stamp  Yoshi-he  impressed  on  the  bottom. 

Pottery  with  the  granulated  glaze  has 
been  made  in  a number  of  other  prov- 
inces. It  may  be  seen  in  certain  old  Ke- 
ratsu  bowls.  Tamba,  Owari,  and  even  Iwa- 
ki,  in  the  north,  have  known  the  secret 
causing  the  glaze  to  behave  in  this  curi- 
ous way.  The  specimen  illustrated  is  ex- 
cellent, with  an  age  of  about  sixty  years. 

Another  type  of  Satsuma,  known  as 
Betsu  Kafu,  was  formerly  made  in  Satsu- 
ma. In  this  ware  an  attempt  was  made 
to  imitate  tortoise-shell  by  using  a bright 
yellow  glaze,  and  disposing  upon  it  ir- 
regular patches  of  dark  brown.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Satow,  large  quantities  were 
shipped  to  the  Nagasaki  markets.  Its 
manufacture  ceased  twenty  years  ago.  It 
was  a cheap  ware,  and  had  no  special 
merit  from  an  artistic  stand-point,  and 
yet  the  older  specimens,  in  which  minute 
flecks  of  green  were  seen,  were  not  with- 


out some  merit.  A specimen  of  the  older 
form  in  my  collection,  which  answers 
well  to  the  description  of  the  ware,  might 
be  mistaken  for  modern  Awaji,  though  a 
direct  comparison  with  it  shows  marked 
differences. 

The  three  pieces  of  the  group  on  page 
620  are  unique  in  their  way.  They  repre- 
sent specimens  in  my  collection,  and  two 
of  them  are  the  only  specimens  I have 
ever  seen  of  their  types.  The  gourd-shaped 
sake  bottle  recalls  the  clay  and  glaze  of 
the  richer  forms  of  gray  Mishima  already 
described.  The  design,  however,  instead 
of  being  incised,  is  painted  on  thickly. 
It  is  rudely  potted,  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  showing  a sharp  shoulder  at  the 
line  of  junction,  while  in  the  other  forms 
of  gourd-shaped  wine  bottles  the  line  of 
junction  is  scarcely  discernible.  It  has 
the  impressed  stamp  of  Hoju  on  the  bot- 
tom. The  middle  piece,  a covered  vessel 
in  the  form  of  a temple  drum,  is  some- 
what remarkable  in  color,  the  body  of  the 
drum  being  a warm  greenish -gray,  the 
top  of  a light  gray,  and  the  cock,  which 
forms  the  handle,  having  a brown  Seto 
glaze.  The  wood  graining  is  incised.  It 
bears  the  impressed  mark  Yoshi-he , and 
was  made  at  Tsuboya  within  recent  years. 

That  different  types  of  Satsuma  are 
made  at  the  same  pottery  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  stamp  Yoshi-he  occurs  in 
Same  Satsuma,  Mishima  Satsuma,  and 
Seto-kusuri  Satsuma,  while  the  stamp 
Hoju  is  found  on  specimens  of  Mishima 
and  Seto-kusuri  already  figured  iu  this 
article,  as  well  as  on  the  wine  bottle  with 
white  engobe  decoration  just  described. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  encounter- 
ed by  a student  of  Japanese  pottery  arises 
from  the  practice  of  certain  potters  to 
make  totally  different  types  of  ware,  and 
for  this  reason  the  best  Japanese  author- 
ities are  often  misled  in  their  identifica- 
tions. As  an  example  of  this,  Ninagawa 
figured  a bowl  in  the  third  part  of  his  fa- 
mous work  as  Idsumi  ware,  but  which 
afterward  proved  to  have  been  made  by 
Kinkozan,  of  Kioto.  Not  only  do  potters 
essay  different  types  of  ware,  but  often 
have  a set  of  marks  and  stamps  equally 
confusing.  In  some  specimens  the  pot- 
ter will  use  his  own  name,  in  others  a 
portion  of  his  name,  or  the  first  syllables 
of  two  or  more  names  in  combination. 
In  another  lot  he  will  use  his  nom  de 
plume , or  the  name  of  the  village,  or  the 
poetic  name  of  his  house  or  garden.  For 
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these  reasons  the  Japanese  expert  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  characters  derived 
from  the  paste,  neither  glaze  nor  decora- 
tion being  relied  upon. 

One  must  become  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent earths  used  in  the  making.  Of 
course  a familiarity  with  the  stamps  and 
marks  is  essential,  but  these  are  often 
counterfeited.  Particularly  are  those 
counterfeited  which  are  in  great  demand 
by  foreigners.  The  principle  of  the 
counterfeiter  in  altering  a note  of  low 
denomination  info  one  of  a higher  figure 
is  seen  in  the  fraudulent  attempts  to  cause 
inferior  wares  to  appear  by  stamp  and 
general  appearance  for  something  better. 
The  reverse  is,  of  course,  never  attempted. 
One  would  never  see  a bit  of  Satsuma  of 
any  type  marked  Banko , for  example,  and 
yet  Banko  ware  has  been  made  in  imita- 
tion of  Sunkoroko  Satsuma  and  Mishima 
Satsuma,  as  well  as  in  imitation  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  provinces,  yet  in  every 
case  the  stamp  Banko  may  be  found  im- 
pressed on  the  wares.  Imitations  and 
counterfeits  were  common,  however,  in 
Japan  long  before  foreigners  exerted  any 
influence  in  that  country.  One  may  see 
imitation  Ninsei  a hundred  years  old,  and 
even  older. 

The  Japanese  recognize  two  forms  of 
imitation ; one  called  Oizo , which  is  a 
fraudulent  imitation,  and  when  discover- 
ed by  the  Japanese  instantly  condemned; 
i the  other  called  Mozo,  an  honorable  imita- 
tion, to  which  the  maker  always  affixes  his 
inamc.  Mokubei,of  Kioto, eighty  years  ago 
.made  fraudulent  imitations  of  Chinese 
ware,  and  was  reproved  for  it  in  books 
of  that  period.  Shuntai,  of  Owari,  made 
honorable  imitations  of  Korean  Mishima, 
and  affixed  his  stamp  to  every  specimen. 
These  clever  imitations  are  much  admired 
by  the  Japanese.  At  the  present  time  a 
great  many  fraudulent  imitations  of  Asahi 
and  Ninsei  are  displayed  in  the  Japanese 
bric-a-brac  shops.  During  my  last  visit 
to  Japan  I made  a special  hunt  for  the 
origin  of  these  counterfeits,  and  finally 
traced  them  all  to  the  house  of  Zoroko,  a 
Kiyomidsu  potter  in  Kioto.  The  man 
showed  me  in  the  most  unblushing  man- 
ner the  counterfeit  stamps  he  used  in  his 
work,  and  seemed  to  have  no  compunction 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  I may  add  that 
one  at  all  familiar  with  pottery  could  not 
for  a moment  be  deceived  by  his  fraudu- 
lent work. 

We  have  said  that  the  Japanese  rely 


mainly  on  the  clay  for  the  identification 
of  pottery,  and  this  is  the  method  of 
Bron gniart;  but  what  are  we  to  do  when 
pottery  has  to  be  identified  in  which  the 
clay  was  brought  from  one  province  to  be, 
perhaps,  mixed  with  clay  from  another 
province,  and  to  be  fabricated,  decorated, 
and  glazed  somewhere  else  ? And  yet 
pieces  of  this  nature  are  among  the  puzzles 
which  a collector  has  to  contend  with. 
Among  the  Japanese  it  is  customary  to 
mark  upon  the  box  containing  the  speci- 
men the  name  of  the  piece,  possibly  the 
year  in  which  it  was  made,  and  often  the 
name  of  the  original  owner,  who  might 
have  been  a master  of  the  tea  ceremonies, 
or  some  high  official.  Within  the  box 
are  often  neatly  folded  bits  of  paper,  and 
these  are  endorsements  from  Japanese  ex- 
perts as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  speci- 
men. 

Through  the  vicissitudes  of  time  the 
specimen  gets  broken,  lost,  stolen,  or  de- 
liberately sold  from  the  box ; at  all  events, 
the  specimen  disappears;  but,  if  in  the 
hands  of  a dealer,  the  box  with  all  its  en- 
dorsements is  still  saved,  and  another  spe- 
cimen fills  the  void.  The  collector  there- 
fore must  be  prepared  to  withstand  not 
only  the  allurements  of  the  dealer,  but 
those  of  the  certificates  also,  and  let  the 
specimen  stand  on  its  own  merit. 

Frauds  and  fraudulent  dealers  are  quite 
as  common  in  Japan  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  infinitely  more  cunning. 
Even  the  experts  are  misled  in  this  way: 
at  least  it  is  charity  to  suppose  that  Ni- 
nagawa  was  in  the  following  case.  The 
shallow  tea  bowl  shown  in  the  last  group, 
turned  bottom  up,  came  from  Ninagawa 
with  the  definite  statement  that  some 
eighty  years  ago  a Kioto  maker  was  or- 
dered to  Satsuma  to  make  for  the  prince 
bowls  after  the  style  of  Kiyomidsu,  and 
these  were  to  be  used  for  presents.  Now 
it  is  possible  that  some  Satsuma  official 
while  in  Kioto  may  have  ordered  bowls  to 
take  back  with  him  for  presents,  and  the 
box  containing  such  specimens  may  have 
been  marked  accordingly,  but  this  bowl, 
though  now  having  no  mark  or  stamp, 
shows  plainly  the  evidences  of  its  efface- 
ment,  and  was  positively  made  by  the  sec- 
ond generation  of  Rokubei,  perhaps  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  and  as  the  Rokubeis 
have  no  record  of  their  predecessors’  hav- 
ing gone  to  Satsuma,  we  are  forced  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  case  at  least  Ninagawa 
was  mistaken. 
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In  conclusion,  I may  say  that  if  this 
paper  will  aid  collectors  in  recognizing 
the  true  from  the  false  in  Satsuma,  and 
if  furthermore  it  will  induce  amateurs 
to  purchase  such  objects  in  Satsuma  as 
suit  their  individual  tastes,  and  not  be- 
cause the  specimens  are  said  to  be  gen- 
uine or  old,  then  all  that  has  been  aimed 


at  in  what  I have  written  has  been  ac- 
complished. I may  add  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Korean  bowl,  the  material 
to  illustrate  this  paper  lias  been  drawn 
from  my  own  collection.  The  engravings 
are  from  negatives  prepared  by  David 
Mason  Little,  Esq.,  and  are  gems  of  pho- 
tographic art. 


AT  BYRAMS. 

BY  LUCY  C.  LILLIE. 


IT  was  a village  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
drifted  on  in  an  aimless  way  until  it 
had  at  last  concluded  to  settle  down,  tired 
of  the  effort  to  make  anything  of  itself. 
There  were  some  stores,  a town-hall,  a 
tavern  devoted  chiefly  to  the  quarry  men, 
and  last,  though  most  imposing  of  all,  the 
quarry  itself,  well  enough  worked,  and 
paying  well,  it  was  said,  but  certainly  not 
adding  to  the  social  force  of  the  town. 

By  rams  seemed  to  lead  from  no  place 
to  nowhere.  The  railroad  station  was 
seven  miles  distant;  the  post-office  was 
open  once  a week.  Most  of  the  better  part 
of  the  community  took  a weekly  edition 
of  some  daily  paper,  whereby  they  learned 
of  startling  events,  and  were  excited  over 
them,  many  days  after  the  outer  world's 
surprise  had  subsided. 

It  was  customary  to  placard  any  an- 
nouncement for  the  public  good  on  the 
door  of  the  town-hall.  A man  named 
Jered  Hopkins  wrote  such  announce- 
ments, but  usually  spoiled  their  flavor  by 
telling  every  one  what  was  coming. 

On  a certain  mild  summer's  evening 
Jered  drew  rein  before  Deacon  Tail’s  door, 
and  waited  for  some  one  to  become  aware 
of  his  presence. 

The  door  soon  opened,  and  Mrs.  Tails 
gaunt  figure  and  worn  face  were  visible. 

“Thought  as  how  Rita  might  like  to 
know  there’s  to  be  a con  cert  here  tomor- 
row night,”  Jered  said,  slowly.  He  sat 
still  in  his  wagon,  chewing  the  eud  of  a 
straw,  and  waited. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Tall,  after  a long 
pause,  “I'll  tell  her.” 

“Do,”  said  Jered. 

He  was  about  to  drive  on,  when  Mrs. 
Tall  said.  “ D’you  happen  to  know  wheth- 
er Sam  Barlow  got  his  hay  in  ?” 

“Well,  I don't,”  said  Jered.  “ Kin  ask, 
if  you  like.” 

“ Oh,  I just  thought  if  you  knew”  she 
answered;  and  as  she  closed  the  door,  Je- 


red drove  on,  slowly  enough  to  cast  a 
very  long  look  backward  at  the  neat  two- 
storied  cottage  which,  with  its  garden 
sloping  down  to  the  river,  was  Byrams' 
one  architectural  pride. 

He  had  not  driven  far  before  a clear 
young  voice  called  to  him,  and  a girl’s  fig- 
ure appeared  above  the  garden  beds,  run- 
ning toward  him.  Jered  stopped  at  once, 
and  into  his  fair  young  face  a color  like  a 
child’s  came  and  deepened. 

The  girl  who  was  running  toward  him 
was  very  pretty— tali  and  graceful  and 
vigorously  made.  Her  color,  if  white,  was 
healthful,  and  her  gray  eyes  had  the  spar- 
kle of  content  as  well  as  youth  in  them. 

In  Jered’s  eyes  every  thread  and  hue 
of  the  girl’s  rich  dark  auburn  hair,  every 
soft  glance  of  her  gray  eyes  or  curve  of 
her  sweet  lips,  was  divinely  beautiful. 

“Jered,”  the  girl  said,  coming  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  wagon,  “ what  is  it  to  be  ?” 

“Why,  a con -cert,”  said  Jered,  not 
quite  able  to  bear  Rita’s  steady  glance. 
4 4 Here  ’tis,”  he  said,  treasonably  producing 
from  his  wagon  the  announcement  he  had 
written.  “ Goin’  to  be  in  the  hall.  The 
gentlemen  ordered  it.” 

Rita  caught  eagerly  at  the  paper,  and 
read  as  follows: 

THE  FAMOUS 

INTERNATIONAL  CONCERT  TROUPE 

will  give  an  entertainment  at  the  Town-IIaU  of 
Byrams  Tuesday  evening , July  25th . 

THS  FOLLOWING  BRILLIANT  ARRAY  OP  ARTISTS  WILL  APPEAR  : 


Soprano Miss  Clara  I/oriSR  Kkllogg. 

Contralto Miss  Antoinkttk  Stbruno. 

Tenors Signor  Brionou. 

Basso Carl  Formes. 

1*IANIST M.  KCBIXSTEIN 


A ntpei'b  choru * picked  from  the  different  Italian  Optra 
tivupes  will  assist  the  artists. 

During  the  Intermission  Signor  Brhrnoli  wilt  dance 
his  famous  clop  dance,  and  Miss  Kellogg  will  favor 
the  company  with  her  unrivalled  dialect  recitation. 

Tickets  {to  be  had  at  the  hall  Tuesday  afternoon ), 
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Rita  read  breathlessly. 

“Why,  Jered  Hopkins  !”♦  she  said,  look- 
ing up  at  him ; “I  want  to  know !” 

“Yes,”  said  Jered,  slowly  taking  back 
the  thrilling  document — “yes,  it’s  to  be 
a con-cert.” 

“Well,  thank  you,”  said  Rita,  still  in 
perplexity.  “Good-night,  Jered.” 

The  young  man  drove  on,  and  Rita 
walked  back  to  the  house,  lost  in  thought. 
Her  aunt  was  just  putting  away  the 
last  of  the  tea-things  in  the  best  cupboard, 
for  there  had  been  company  that  even- 
ing. 

“Did  you  hear?”  exclaimed  Rita. 
“And,  aunt,  they’re  famous  singers! 
Only  think!  I know,  because  Lizzie 
Walsh  heard  them  at  the  Jubilee.” 

“TFeZZ,”  said  Mrs.  Tall,  “guess  By- 
rams ’ll  hev  to  turn  out.” 

And  Byrams  did  turn  out,  early  in  the 
day,  to  read  the  announcement;  next,  to 
discuss  it,  and  finally  to  apply  at  the  hall 
for  tickets.  The  Tails,  of  course,  were 
going,  and  Rita  said  she  would  go  down 
and  buy  their  tickets.  It  was  unusually 
warm,  and  the  girl  dressed  herself  in  her 
coolest  muslins,  wearing  an  old-fashion- 
ed white  chip  bonnet,  from  which,  how- 
ever, her  face  looked  forth  lovelier,  pret- 
tier than  ever,  the  little  waves  of  chest- 
nut hair  on  her  forehead  contrasting  with 
the  white  straw,  and  the  ribbons  tied  under 
her  chin  suiting  her  type  perfectly.  This 
was  the  picture  which  suddenly  framed 
itself  in  the  window  of  the  box  office,  be- 
hind which 'Signor  Brignoli  was  selling 
tickets. 

He  was  a tall,  fair-haired,  rather  sun- 
browned  young  fellow  about  twenty-five, 
with  a face  in  which  so  many  elements 
seemed  mingled  that  fun  or  reflection 
might  follow  each  other  quickly.  His 
dress  was  a sort  of  yachting  costume;  the 
details  were  rather  carefully  finished.  He 
wore  on  one  hand  a ring  with  a crest  and 
motto  cut  into  the  stone. 

Never  had  Rita’s  eyes  beheld  any  crea- 
ture so  fascinating.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  made  her  purchase,  but  at  last 
the  tickets  were  in  her  hand,  and  with  a 
heightened  color  she  hurried  out  and  tow- 
ard home. 

Signor  Brignoli  watched  the  little  fig- 
ure for  an  instant;  then  he  turned  his 
head  toward  a young  man  who,  seated 
on  a table,  was  tuning  a guitar. 

“Bret,”  he  said,  quietly,  “did  you  see 
that  ?” 


“ What  ?”  Bret  put  his  guitar  down. 

“Well,  about  the  loveliest  girl  /ever 
beheld.  Look  out  of  the  window.” 

4 4 What ! in  Byrams !”  exclaimed  Bret  as 
he  clambered  up  on  the  table  and  craned 
a very  long  neck.  4 4 By  Jove  she’s  gone ! 
Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  quicker?” 

“ Could  I ask  her  to  remain  and  be  in- 
stantaneously photographed?”  the  tenor 
inquired.  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I did  do. 
I gave  her  a front  seat.” 

Bret  smiled  and  returned  to  his  guitar, 
upon  which  he  was  carefully  picking 
out  an  accompaniment  to  “Marching 
through  Georgia.” 

When  Rita  was  nearly  home,  some  one 
called  to  her,  and  she  turned  to  recognize 
Jered’s  face  and  figure.  Jered  was  con- 
sidered in  Byrams  very  44  well-favored,” 
and  so  he  was  in  regard  to  his  personal 
appearance.  What  a little  more  system- 
atic tailoring  and  a more  complete  ease 
of  manner  would  have  done  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  he  was  tall  and  well  made,  and 
had  a fine  fair  countenance,  with  gentle 
eyes  and  a determined  chin.  Whenever 
Rita  thought  about  him  at  all,  it  was  quite 
admiringly. 

“Rita,”  he  said,  joining  her,  “seems 
there  isn’t  accommodation  at  the  tavern 
for  the  con-cert  folks,  and  so  one  or  two 
of  us  hev  been  discussing  sorter  askin’ 
’em  around.” 

Rita’s  pink  color  came  swiftly. 

“What  a good  idea,  Jered!  You  al- 
ways think  of  the  kind  things,”  the  girl 
said,  cheerfully.  “ I’m  sure  it  ’ll  be  all 
right.  Aunt  would  like  to  have  one  of 
them.” 

“ Seems,”  continued  Jered,  “that  the 
ladies  was  took  sick,  so  they  couldn’t 
come,  but  the  gents  promise  to  make  up 
for  it.” 

44 Oh,  I am  sure  they  will!”  responded 
Rita.  “Let  me  see.  I guess  I’ll  get  you 
to  take  a note  at  once  to  one  of  them,  or 
perhaps  they  might  go  away.” 

In  half  an  hour  Rita  bad  persuaded  her 
aunt  into  writing  an  invitation  to  Signor 
Brignoli. 

“We  might  as  well  say,”  said  Rita, 
“that  we'll  take  him  home  in  the  carry- 
all.”  And  to  this  also  the  good-humored 
Mrs.  Tall  was  brought  to  consent. 

“Boys,”  remarked  Bret  to  the  mem 
bers  of  the  International  Concert  Troupe, 
who  were  seated  at  dusk  in  the  town- 
hall — “boys,  we’re  in  for  about  the  best 
yet.  We  are  bidden  to  share  the  hospi- 
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tality  of  Byrams  homes.  I am  to  be  fed 
and  lodged  at  one  Abijah  Greene’s;  our 
basso  yonder  at  the  home  of  the  lithogra- 
pher and  ready  penman  Jered  Hopkins; 
our  barytone-tenor  at  one  Mrs.  Tail’s;  and 
Rubinstein  is  to  gather  himself  together 
at  Mrs.  Browne’s.  When  shall  we  have 
such  another  ?” 

If  the  troupe  could  have  looked  in  upon 
their  various  hosts  and  hostesses  at  that 
moment,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
feel  complimented,  perhaps  touched;  for 
each  and  every  one  was  busy  on  prepara- 
tions for  their  famous  guests. 

Rita  had  fairly  scorched  her  cheeks 
making  cakes  and  pies.  Mrs.  Tall  had 
compounded  a wonderful  dish  made  of 
eggs  and  cream;  and  for  once  a really 
wholesome,  substantial  kind  of  cooking 
was  in  progress.  Byrams  was  at  last  to 
have  its  day ! 

Long  before  the  hour  of  the  concert 
the  audience  had  assembled,  but  the  front 
seats  were  the  last  to  be  filled. 

When  the  curtain  arose  it  presented  the 
piano  in  the  most  mortifying  light,  its 
poor  body  rudely  held  up  on  trestles  has- 
tily procured  from  the  undertaker.  But 
Rubinstein  was  presently  crashing  away 
upon  it  popular  airs,  to  which  the  audi- 
ence speedily  beat  a response. 

Then  appeared  Carl  Formes,  who,  in 
place  of  Brignoli,  did  a wonderful  clog, 
and  sang  some  excellent  negro  melodies, 
to  which  Rubinstein,  who  was  a slim,  tall 
young  fellow  of  about  twenty,  played  a 
genuine  plantation  accompaniment.  The 
audience  were  enraptured,  but  all  after- 
ward declared  that  Signor  Brignoli  bore 
off  the  palm. 

If  that  careless  person  could  be  said  to 
blush,  he  did  so  as  he  met  the  sweet  gaze 
of  the  deacon’s  niece,  and  saw  admiring 
trustfulness  and  purity  in  her  glance. 
But  I think  perhaps  it  helped  him  in  the 
way  he  sang  such  ballads  as  “A  warrior 
bold,”  “Phyllis  is  my  only  love,”  and 
“Bid  me  to  live.”  Certainly  Signor 
Brignoli’s  friends  had  never  before  heard 
their  favorite  tenor  do  so  well. 

He  had  not  a bit  the  air  of  a foreigner, 
some  one  whispered  to  some  one  else,  and 
how  well  he  spoke  the  language!  To 
Rita,  sitting  with  her  hands  clasped  with 
almost  painful  intensity,  her  eyes  now 
dilated,  now  glistening  with  unshed  tears, 
it  seemed  as  if  a whole  world  had  opened 
before  her — a strange,  tremulous,  uncer- 
tain world  that  set  her  pulses  throbbing, 


her  little  young  heart  beating,  filling  her 
with  a curious  consciousness  of  herself, 
just  as  though  the  great  singer  was  sing- 
ing only  to  her.  And  truth  to  tell,  he  was : 
angry  as  he  felt  with  himself  for  doing  it, 
he  was  singing  just  to  that  one  listener. 

The  music  was  over,  the  last  encore 
given  and  responded  to,  and  Byrams, 
fairly  exhausted  by  excitement  and  joy, 
poured  out  into  the  summer  night.  The 
moon  and  the  stars  were  having  a gala 
time  of  it:  for  once  the  dull,  dreary  coun- 
try was  transformed.  When  Signor  Bri- 
gnoli came  out  inquiring  for  Deacon  Tail’s 
carry-all,  he  wondered  if  it  was  the  in- 
toxication of  his  own  senses  or  a reality 
which  made  that  ugly  country  look  so 
beautiful.  And  there  was  the  deacon 
amiably  waiting  for  his  guest,  the  cur- 
tains of  his  carry-all  rolled  up,  a flood  of 
moonlight  pouring  in  beneath  the  dark 
top,  and  showing  him  Rita’s  face. 

“This  is  too  much  to  ask  of  you,”  he 
said,  politely  lifting  his  hat.  But  Rita’s 
fluency  had  gone.  The  girl  was  white  as 
marble,  and  sitting  very  still;  but  when 
the  signore  took  his  place  just  at  her  back, 
by  the  deacon  on  the  front  seat,  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  could  feel  the  girl’s  heart 
beating. 

It  wTas  a strange  drive  for  Rita.  All 
the  familiar  objects  looked  oddly  to  her 
— brightened,  beautified  ; nothing  seem- 
ed dull  to  her  any  longer.  As  they  pass- 
ed over  the  little  bridge  she  wondered 
why  she  had  ever  thought  it  ugly,  and 
from  time  to  time  in  joyous  content  she 
listened  to  the  stranger’s  voice  while  he 
talked  to  her  uncle  about  various  local 
agricultural  and  church  matters.  How 
clever  he  was ! He  seemed  to  be  at  home 
on  every  subject.  And  his  voice  in  speak- 
ing— hovv  fascinating  the  rather  slow, 
lazy,  though  rich  tones! 

There  was  a little  formality  in  wel- 
coming the  stranger  to  the  house;  and 
then  Mrs.  Tall,  saying  she  guessed  he’d 
be  ready  to  go  to  sleep  after  all  that  sing- 
ing, preceded  him  up  the  stairs  with  a 
kerosene  lamp. 

The  tenor,  once  alone  in  the  large, 
cheerless  apartment,  cleaned  and  aired 
and  dusted  for  him,  sat  down,  thrust  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  gave  up  an 
hour  to  reflections  which  were  by  no 
means  complimentary  to  himself. 

“ By  Jove,”  was  his  final  summing  up, 

“ I’ll  tell  her  the  whole  confounded  busi- 
ness!” 
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But  the  morning  weakened  such  a re- 
solve. He  arose  early,  and  wandering 
down-stall’s,  he  found  Rita  dusting  the 
parlor  with  the  utmost  care.  He  stood 
half  an  instant  in  the  doorway  before  she 
saw  him,  and  then  her  little  start  and 
blush  pleased  him  greatly. 

He  asked  if  he  might  come  in,  and  she 
said  certainly,  making  sure  that  he  chose 
the  most  comfortable  rocking-chair.  It 
was  a hopelessly  ugly  little  parlor.  The 
young  man  first  declared  to  himself 
that  he  could  not  reconcile  Rita  to  the 
carpet  of  large  staring  greens  and  reds; 
next,  that  he  was  disappointed  in  her  if 
she  could  allow  such  antimacassars  and 
chromos;  finally,  the  centre  table,  with 
its  array  of  books,  was  so  overwhelming 
that  he  gave  it  up  and  returned  to  the 
girl  herself,  who  in  a pretty  calico  dress 
looked  the  impersonation  of  youth  and 
health.  He  felt  so  sure  that  she  was  very 
young  that  he  said  at  last: 

44  Do  you  go  to  school  here,  Miss  Tall  ?” 

Rita  leaned  over  a high-backed  chair 
opposite  him,  and  nodded  and  smiled. 
“ Yes;  near  here  I teach  school.” 

44  You !”  the  young  man  laughed. 

44  You  think  I look  as  if  I didn’t  know 
enough  ?”  said  the  girl,  merrily. 

“Oh  no;  you  look  too  young.” 

“I  am  seventeen,” she  answered,  “and 
I might  have  begun  last  year,  only  Jered 
didn’t  wish  I should.” 

The  visitor  was  greatly  diverted. 

“ And  who  is  Jered  ?”  he  Inquired,  with 
the  consciousness  that  no  questions  in  By- 
rams could  be  considered  intrusive. 

“Jered?  Why,  he’s  — he’s  a sort  of 
school  director;  and  he’s  always  been  very 
good  to  me,  and  thoughtful,  and  he  said 
’twould  be  too  much  for  a girl  of  sixteen. 
You  see,  they’re  mostly  boys.” 

“Some  girls  of  sixteen  get  on  very 
well  with  boys,”  laughed  the  young  man. 

“Do  they  ?”  said  Rita,  not  in  the  least 
divining  his  meaning,  and  inwardly  the 
young  man  despised  himself. 

“I  wish  I could  see  your  school,”  he 
hastened  to  say. 

“ Oh,  it’s  vacation  now,”  she  answered. 
“ But  if  you  were  going  to  stay,  I could 
show  you  the  school-house.  It’s  in  the 
only  pretty  part  of  the  neighborhood.” 

Was  it  this  suggestion  ? The  young 
man  scarcely  knew,  but  when  in  honest 
kindliness  the  Tails  asked  him  to  stay,  and 
said,  calmly,  “Rita  could  take  you  for  a 
nice  walk,”  it  seemed  to  him  the  only 


thing  to  do.  As  he  made  his  way  down 
to  the  hall,  where  the  troupe  had  agreed 
to  meet,  he  wondered  if  he  was  not  part- 
ing with  the  very  last  remnant  of  his 
self-respect:  but  the  idea  of  the  long  idle 
summer’s  day  with  Rita  came  over  him, 
crushing  out  all  other  fancies.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  hall  he  had  begun  to 
laugh  at  his  own  folly. 

44  Enter  thou,  O signore,”  said  the  jol- 
ly voice  of  Bret.  “I  think  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  I have  made  local 
sketches  enough  to  pay  me  for  the  bother. 
Look  at  this;”  and  the  indomitable  youth 
opened  a sketch-book,  wherein  it  must  be 
confessed  were  some  admirable  carica- 
tures. 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self,” said  the  signore,  trying  not  to  smile. 
44  These  are  good,  honest  people,  who  have 
treated  us  uncommonly  well — a deal  bet- 
ter than  we  deserve,  the  Lord  knows.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Bret;  44  we  treat- 
ed them  to  the  best  they’ll  hear  for  many 
a day.  As  for  yourself,  old  chap,  I never 
heard  you  sing  a fiftieth  part  as  well. 
We’ll  hear  of  you  with  D'Oyley  Carte  yet. 
Perhaps  the  rustic  beauty  in  the  front 
row  inspired  you.  By-the-way,  who  is 
she  ?”  and  Bret’s  gay  glance  roved  among 
the  company.  Mrs.  Tail’s  guest  was  si- 
lent. “I  tried  to  get  her  head,  but 
couldn’t.  If  I could  find  her,  I’d  ask  her 
for  a sitting.” 

“Well,  boys,”  said  the  tenor,  “I’ve 
come  to  say  I’m  going  to  stay  here  for  a 
day.  I want  to  get  a little — local  color.” 

There  was  an  outcry  at  this,  finally  si- 
lenced by  his  agreeing  to  meet  them  the 
next  day  at  a station  twenty  miles  below. 

“You  can  leave  the  yacht  there,  can’t 
you?”  he  asked.  “What  better  captain 
than  Cherry  do  you  want  ? Don’t  drink 
all  the  champagne,  nor  yet  concoct  too 
glorious  a cup;  but  I'll  be  with  you  soon.” 

And  so  in  spite  of  protestations  he  de- 
parted, breathing  freely  as  he  walked  over 
the  sunlit  country  to  the  deacon’s  house. 

He  saw  Rita  in  the  window,  and  lean- 
ing in  over  the  ledge,  he  reminded  her 
about  the  school-house. 

44  Well,”  she  said,  “do  you  want  to  go 
right  straight  ?” 

He  paused.  4 4 Straight  ? Oh,  you  mean 
at  once.  Why,  yes ; it’s  a long  walk,  isn’t 
it  ? Let  me  see — it’s  eleven  o’clock  now.  ” 

Mrs.  Tail’s  figure  appeared  behind  the 
girl’s.  “Why,  you’d  best  take  a little 
lunch  with  you,  I guess,”  she  said,  kindly. 
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The  young  man  felt  the  blood  tingling 
in  his  cheeks.  These  people  were  so  hos- 
pitable, so  entirely  confiding!  Yet  how 
could  he  now  draw  back?  “Very  well,” 
he  assented. 

He  sat  down  on  the  little  porch  while 
Rita  went  away  for  her  hat  and  gloves. 

The  house  fronted  possibly  the  most 
uninteresting  country  road  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  made  no  pretence,  however,  of 
being  anything  else,  indulged  in  no  sen- 
timental vagaries  with  the  light  and  shade, 
but  stretched  along  bare  and  dusty,  and 
sullenly  dipped  down  in  a vindictive  sort 
of  way  where  the  bridge  came,  and  afford- 
ing few  bits  of  green  for  the  dandelions  or 
meadowsweet  to  flourish  in.  Some  neg- 
lected willows  grew  by  the  stream,  hang- 
ing their  heads  dejectedly;  opposite  the 
house,  beyond  this  brazen  roadway,  a piece 
of  ground  rose  abruptly  in  a tangled  sort 
of  hill  side.  It  occurred  to  the  young 
man  in  a fit  of  exasperation  that  he  would 
ascend  this  uninviting  eminence  and  see 
what  lay  beyond  or  below  it.  It  was  a 
feat  rather  hard  to  accomplish  without 
some  verbal  relief  to  the  feelings;  but  it 
was  done  at  last,  and  he  stood  on  an  un- 
even, lumpy  piece  of  ground  and  gazed 
about  him. 

Below,  the  ground  sloped,  or  rather 
worried  its  way,  to  a pasture-field,  and 
near  there,  in  the  heat  and  dust,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  most  irritating  sounds, 
was  the  quarry.  No  sunset  that  ever  came 
into  the  heavens  could  beautify  this  spot. 
Daybreak  would  be  ghastly  upon  it. 
Then  suddenly  he  remembered  the  moon- 
light. Yes,  that  placid  orb  might  do 
something  decorative. 

He  was  still  standing  meditating  upon 
the  arid  waste  which  was  offered  to  Rita’s 
soul  as  daily  inspiration,  when  he  heard 
her  voice, 

“Why,  Signor  Brignoli!  why,  I want 
to  know !” 

He  turned  with  a guilty  start,  and  be- 
held Rita  in  her  white  bonnet  just  below 
him. 

“I'm  not  surprised  you  say  that,  Miss 
Tall,”  he  said,  clambering  down,  “as 
though  any  one  would  wish  to  climb  this 
bank.  It  just  occurred  to  me  there  might 
be  something  to  look  at  down  there.” 

“No,”  said  the  girl,  very  decidedly, 
“there  isn’t.  I have  never  called  this  a 
pretty  country,”  she  added,  as  though  con- 
ceding much. 

“No?”  her  companion  tried  to  seem 


very  serious.  “ Well,  I don’t  think  it  is 
myself,  although  last  night  in  the  moon- 
light, do  you  know,  I thought  it  really 
qu  i te— q u i te  pictu resque.  ” 

The  girl  smiled.  “Did  you ?”  she  said, 
quickly.  “And  so  did  I — for  the  fir&t 
time;  but  I think  it  was  the  music  made 
me.  Somehow  it  seemed  all  together  go- 
ing through  and  through  me.”  They 
were  strolling  along  the  road  now,  the 
young  man  in  possession  of  the  basket. 
“ I never  felt  so — so  unlike  myself.  It” — 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  the  sweetest, 
gentlest  gaze— -“  it  thrilled  me  all  night;  I 
kept  waking  up  to  remember  it.” 

“Why,  oh,  why,”  he  thought,  “have  I 
not  now  and  here  courage  to  look  her  in 
the  face  and  say,  Miss  Tall,  think  of  me  as 
you  will, but  I am  no  more  Signor  Brignoli 
than  you  are,  but  rather  Donald  Macbane, 
a young  so-and-so,  etc.,  etc.?”  But  he 
tried  later  to  say  it  was  because  he  knew 
he  never  should  behold  her  again,  and 
why  destroy  this  one  bright  hour  ? 

“Are  you  sure,”  he  said,  with  a sort  of 
humble  or  remorseful  tone  in  his  voice — 
“are  you  sure  it  was  unlike  yourself? 
Now  of  course  I don’t  know  anything 
about  your  life  or  your  history,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  living  in  a place  like 
this  one  might  readily  get  to  fancying  the 
imaginative  side  of  human  nature  not  to 
exist.” 

She  listened. 

“Do  you  see?”  he  went  on,  feeling 
much  more  at  his  ease  — perhaps  he 
thought  he  was  helping  a young  mind. 
“Now  if  I never  saw  anything  in  nature 
better  than  all  this — that  desolate  road 
and  that  wretched  quarry — why,  I should 
stagnate,  and  by-and-by  not  believe  there 
was  anything  like  real  strong  feeling,  or 
that  anything  I might  imagine  would  be 
only  fantastic.” 

She  understood  him,  he  thought. 

“But,”  the  girl  said,  shyly,  “you  could 
sing.”  And  she  looked  up  reverently  at 
the  tall  young  fellow,  the  bronzed  hand- 
some face  above  hers.  A look  came  into 
Macbane’s  eyes  which  the  girl  could  not 
understand. 

He  stood  still  a moment.  “ Miss  Tall,” 
he  inquired,  quietly,  “what  made  you 
think  of  that?” 

She  seemed  troubled.  “ I don’t  know,” 
she  answered.  “Only — if  I could  sing 
as  you  do,  it  seems  to  me  I should  not 
need  nature  and  other  things  so  much.” 

He  looked  at  her  very  encouragingly. 
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“ Do  you  know,  only  a person  with  a real- 
ly artistic  nature  could  have  said  that. 
Now  I shall  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  yourself.” 

The  girl  was  genuinely  perplexed. 
“ This  is  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  the 
woods,”  she  said,  in  a moment,  indicating 
a path  across  the  fields  to  their  left.  She 
seemed  very  much  constrained.  “There 
isn’t  anything  to  tell,”  she  said,  finally. 

Macbane  did  not  press  it.  “When  I 
was  a youngster,”  he  began,  “at  my  fa- 
ther’s place  in  New  Hampshire  we  boys 
used  to  be  ever  so  fond  of  running  across 
fields,  rather — ” He  stopped  short,  con- 
scious that  she  was  gazing  at  him  in  some 
surprise. 

“Why,  aren’t  you  Italian  by  birth  f' 
she  asked.  “ I knew,  of  course,  you  must 
have  lived  here  a long  time.” 

Macbane  fairly  ground  his  teeth.  In  a 
moment  lie  said,  quietly:  “No.  It’s  odd, 
isn’t  it  ? I wasn’t  born  in  Italy.  But,”  he 
added,  thanking  the  generous  and  foresee- 
ing fate  which  had  sent  him  early  abroad, 
“I  lived  in  Italy  some  time,  and  my 
mother,  you  know,  was  an  American.” 

A charming  smile  spread  itself  like 
sunlight  over  the  girl’s  face.  “Oh,  now 
I see  1”  she  exclaimed,  joyfully.  “Do  you 
know,  I was  so  puzzled!” 

They  walked  along  in  silence,  or  only 
with  fragments  of  talk,  until  they  reached 
the  woods.  They  were  dignified  by  such 
a name,  but  in  reality  it  was  only  a mea- 
gre grove  diversified  by  hollows,  and  with 
the  great  treasure  of  a running  stream. 

Midway  the  school-house  stood  in  a lit- 
tle clearing. 

Rita,  as  she  stepped  forward  to  put  the 
key  into  the  door,  seemed  to  the  young 
man  to  give  a peculiar  enchantment  to 
the  scene.  There  was  something  emphat- 
ically sylvan  about  her  in  her  light  mus- 
lins, her  little  white  bonnet,  and  her  curl- 
ing, gleaminghair.  “Will  you  come  in  ?” 
she  asked,  smiling  back  at  him.  The  room 
was  small,  and  presented  only  the  usual 
aspects  of  a country  school-house,  but 
about  the  little  teacher’s  desk  were  some 
signs  or  touches  which  already  appealed 
to  the  young  man  as  characteristic.  He 
looked  at  her  small  treasures  while  she 
seated  herself  in  her  chair. 

A certain  spirit  of  fun,  or  of  extreme 
youth,  possessed  them  both. 

“ Pretend  you  are  a scholar,”  she  said. 
“You  must  sit  in  Johnny  Gibbs’s  chair, 
for  he  is  the  cleverest.” 


“But  I am  not  clever,”  pleaded  Mac- 
bane, taking  the  chair  indicated. 

“Well,  you  are  big,  anyway,  which  is 
next  best.  Now,  Johnny  Gibbs,  spell  your 
name.” 

“M-a-c — ” began  the  unhappy  scholar. 

But  Rita  only  laughed  gleefully.  “I 
am  ashamed  of  you,”  she  said.  “Well, 
Johnny,  you  can  sing,  I know.” 

“Not  in  here,” said  Macbane,  springing 
up.  “Can’t  we  sit  on  the  door-step  and 
eat  the  lunch  ?” 

She  came  down  at  once.  “Of  course. 
Are  you  very  hungry  ? It  is  only  pie.” 

“Pie  is  delightful,” said  Macbane,  and 
lazily  watched  her  as  she  spread  out  a 
napkin  on  the  round  stone  of  one  of  the 
steps,  and  decorating  it  with  leaves,  laid 
out  the  repast. 

The  steps  were  wide  and  really  comfort- 
able; overhead  the  trees  arched  with  their 
boughs,  and  the  little  clearing  had  a plea- 
sant faint  odor  of  pines.  Rita  had  spread 
a shawl  over  a bit  of  the  ground,  and 
sat  there  contentedly,  while  Macbane  was 
above  her.  Suddenly  she  became  aware 
that  he  was  looking  at  her  with  a curious 
smile-half  perplexed,  half  sad. 

“ Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?”  she  said, 
gravely. 

“Well,  I will  tell  you — of  how  very 
odd  it  is  for  us  to  be  so  soon  good  friends, 
when  until  last  night  we  had  never  so 
much  as  seen  each  other.” 

A flush  crept  slowly  over  her  cheeks 
and  brow,  and  faded  away  before  she 
said,  “ I had  seen  you  before.” 

“Oh,  at  the  ticket  office;  and  so  had  I 
seen  you.” 

She  was  silent.  Although  there  was 
not  one  suspicion  of  coquetry  in  the  girl, 
yet  he  felt  a slight  contempt  for  letting 
their  conversation  drift  into  so  common 
an  exchange  of  personalities. 

“ It  is  going  to  rain,”  said  Rita,  lifting 
her  face  to  the  space  in  the  boughs  above, 
“and  a thunder-storm  has  been  threaten- 
ing; so  we  must  be  off.” 

“Oh,  that  isn’t  rain!”  said  Macbane. 
looking  up  also.  “ You  are  like  my  Cap 
tain  Cherry.  He  is  always  afraid  it  is  go- 
ing to  rain.” 

“Your  what  ?”  inquired  Rita. 

Macbane  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought. 
“Oh,  the  captain  of  a yacht  I was  on,”  he 
said,  with  some  gloom. 

**  Do  you  know,  I long  to  see  or  to  be 
on  a yacht,”  she  said,  presently ; but  there 
was  no  response  until  Macbane  said. 
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“You  haven't  told  me  how  you  liked 
the  concert  yet,”  and  would  at  once  have 
given  worlds  to  unsay  the  words. 

“Yes,”  said  the  girl,  with  her  direct, 
sweet  gaze,  “I  told  you;  don’t  you  re- 
member?” 

“ But  that  was  only  my  part.” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  somewhat  carelessly, 
“I  don’t  think  I liked  the  dancing — that 
is,  for  a man.  Do  you  know — I’ll  tell  you 
confidentially— I shouldn’t  have  liked  to 
see  my  bi'other  do  that.” 

“Have  you  a brother?”  said  the  now 
triumphant  Macbane. 

“ No,”  she  said;  “but  if  I had.” 

“He’d  like  cheese,”  said  • Macbane, 
dreamily. 

“ How  ?”  said  the  girl. 

Macbane  laughed,  and  tlieu  of  course 
had  to  tell  her  the  story  of  Dundreary’s 
wooing. 

She  enjoyed  it  greatly.  “I’d  like  to 
see  that,”  she  said,  putting  the  napkin 
carefully  away.  “ In  fact — ” 

“In  fact,  child,”  said  the  young  man,  * 
“ you’d  like  to  see  it  all.  Have  you  ever 
seen  anything  ?”  He  smiled. 

“Yes,”  she  said — “the  County  Fair 
twice,  and  Philadelphia  once.” 

4 Once — for  how  long  ?” 

“ Two  nights  and  a day;  but  it  rained, 
so  we  didn't  go  out.” 

“Well,  there  is  more  than  that  for  you 
to  see — when  it  doesn’t  rain.” 

“Which  it  is  certainly  going  to  do 
now;  it  will  only  be  a quick  shower,  but 
unless  we  stop  here  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  shelter.” 

“Where?”  said  Macbane,  glancing 
about  the  unsightly  piece  of  woodland. 

Rita  plunged  into  a little  thicket  to  the 
left,  glancing  merrily  at  him  over  her 
shoulder. 

He  followed.  A sort  of  bower  had  been 
rudely  constructed  of  spruce  and  pine 
trees.  About  them  now  hung  the  faded 
branches  of  some  flowering  vine,  evident- 
ly the  ghosts  of  some  recent  festal  deco- 
ration. 

“What  is  this?”  laughed  Macbane, 
standing  before  it,  and  looking  up  and 
down  and  around  the  poor  little  place. 

“ It  was  a bower,”  she  returned.  “ My 
boys  undertook  to  give  me  an  entertain- 
ment, part  of  which  was  the  crowning 
me  with  laurel  in  this  bower.  Really  we 
had  a very  good  time.” 

“ I dare  say.  So  the  boys  have  a little 
fun  in  them  ?” 


Rita  considered  a moment.  “ No,”  she 
said,  thoughtfully,  “I  don’t  know  that 
they  really  have  fun:  there  isn’t  any- 
thing here  to  be  funny  about.” 

“I  see.” 

“But  they  are  very  good  and  nice  to 
me,  and  they  had  saved  up  ever  so  long 
for  this.  We  really  had  quite  a party; 
and  Jered — ” 

“ Did  he  approve  ?” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  earnestly  a mo- 
ment, scrutinizing  the  careless,  handsome 
face  of  the  young  man  before  her.  He 
had  one  hand  above  his  head,  pulling  idly 
at  the  twigs,  the  other  thrust  into  his 
loose  blue  flannel  coat,  and  evidently 
quite  easy  in  this  attitude,  he  was  smiling 
down  upon  the  girl,  the  impersonation  of 
everything  fine  and  manly  and  indepen- 
dent— as  she  thought  — in  the  world 
which  she  had  never  seen.  Yet  Rita’s 
color  slowly  and  painfully  rose.  Some- 
thing hurt  her  keenly,  and  she  turned 
her  head  aside. 

Macbane’s  smile  vanished.  “I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Tall,”  he  said,  contritely. 

“My  name  isn’t  Tall,”  said  the  girl, 
still  looking  down. 

To  her  blank  amazement  the  little 
wood  fairly  rang  with  his  laugh. 
44 What,”  he  said,  “you  too!  Is  this  a 
nightmare  ?” 

“Oh!”  cried  the  girl,  44 1 don’t  under- 
stand you.  Do  tell  me  what  you  mean  ! 
What  did  I say  ? I suppose  because  you 
knew  it  was  uncle's  name  you  concluded 
it  must  be  mine  as  well;  so  I didu’t  cor- 
rect you,  thinking  it  would  only  be  for  a 
few  hours,  and  of  no  consequence.” 

During  her  broken  sentences  Macbane 
had  recovered  himself,  and  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  naturalness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

“I  am  afraid,”  he  said,  very  urgently 
but  calmly,  44  my  imagination  has  become 
fantastic.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  had  a great  deal  on  my  mind  late- 
ly— much,  much  I wish  I could  tell  you 
about.” 

The  sweet  face  of  the  girl  had  grown 
full  of  tender  womanly  pity.  44  Oh,  have 
you  ?”  she  said,  in  a very  gentle  tone. 

She  seemed  such  a child,  and  yet  a wo- 
man; but  involuntarily  Macbane,  look- 
ing down  at  her  grave  and  tender  eyes, 
said,  44  Yes,  dear,”  aud  with  a sigh  really 
genuine  turned  and  walked  out  toward 
the  path.  The  rain  had  begun  with  swift 
dashes,  then  flying,  as  it  were,  upon  them. 
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He  turned  back  to  Rita,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  wooden  llooring  of  the  bower,  lean- 
ing back  against  the  withered  leaves  and 
greenery,  well  protected  from  the  storm, 
but  evidently  thinking  but  little  of  any 
such  danger. 

Her  mind  had  only  grasped  the  fact 
that  this  splendid,  careless-looking  young 
man  had  trouble , and  if  Macbane  had  un- 
derstood the  feminine  nature  better  lie 
would  have  known  this  to  be  the  moment 
for  the  recital  of  his  luckless  tale. 

“ My  name  is  really  Breton,”  she  said, 
suddenly,  and  in  a very  quiet  voice. 
14 There,  didn’t  I tell  you  it  would  rain? 
Why  don’t  you  come  and  sit  there  on  that 
step  ?” 

He  mutely  obeyed.  The  place  was  re- 
ally sheltered  and  comfortable. 

4 4 So  your  name  is  Breton, ” he  said,  lean- 
ing back  against  the  post  of  the  bower 
and  folding  hisarms.  4 4 That’s  not  a com- 
mon name — Rita  Breton.” 

44  Alice,”  the  girl  corrected,  gently.  44  It 
is  only  at  Uncle  Tail’s  they  call  me  Rita.” 

44  Oh,  you  don’t  live  there  always  ?”  He 
felt  an  unaccountable  joy  over  this  fact. 

She  looked  down,  meditatively  folding 
and  unfolding  with  both  hands  a piece  of 
her  pretty  muslin  gown. 

44I’ll  tell  you,  I guess,”  she  said  at 
length.  44  My  mother  married  a second 
time  when  I was  quite  young.  She — 
well,  she  really  supposed  that  Mr.  Evers- 
ley  would  let  me  stay  with  her;  but  he 
wouldn’t,  and  so  I came  here.” 

44  Was  her  marriage  happy  ?” 

Rita  shook  her  head.  “Not  entirely. 
He  is  old  and  very  cross.  I was  with  them 
one  year,  and  he  treated  me  very  unkind- 
ly. My  aunt  here— she  is  my  mother’s 
half-sister — came  and  found  it  out,  and  I 
cried  to  go  home  with  her.  So  I came. 
It  isn’t  much  of  a story,  you  see,”  she  add- 
ed, smiling,  but  lifting  eyes  to  his  face 
where  the  suspicion  of  tears  lingered. 

44  It  has  a great  deal  in  it,  my  dear 
child,”  said  Macbane,  quietly.  “I  can 
well  imagine  all  that  it  involved.  And 
here  you  have  been  ever  since,  except  for 
that  rainy  day  in  Philadelphia.” 

44  Yes.” 

44  And  are  you  happy  ?” 

A dangerous  question  to  ask  any  girl 
who  has  seen  nothing,  and  yet  whose  na- 
ture is  full  of  ardent  longings. 

“What  is  it  to  be  happy  ?”  asked  Alice, 
unconscious  that  she  was  repeating  the 
riddle  of  ages. 


“ Ah,”  cried  Macbane,  “you  must  learn 
to  be  a philosopher  to  answer  that!  I 
have  my  ideal  of  happiness;  but  if  I at- 
tained it,  would  it  satisfy  anything  in 
me  ?” 

“ What  is  it  ? — tell  me,”  she  urged.  But 
for  some  reason  the  sense  of  their  dispar- 
ities came  upon  him;  he  felt  it  out  of  the 
question  that  he  should  give  any  part  of 
his  real  self  to  this  child. 

44  Tell  me  yours,”  he  responded. 

44 1 have  never  been  able  to  tell  myself,” 
she  answered,  simply. 

Macbane  sprang  to  his  feet.  “Miss 
Breton,”  he  said,  laughing,  “I  own  my- 
self answered,  and  taught  a lesson.  I 
have  fancied  myself  somewhat  of  a phi- 
losopher, but  you — having  seen  nothing, 
as  you  say,  certainly  not  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  world— are  ahead  of  me  in 
my  most  beloved  science.” 

She  laughed  too,  merrily.  “That  is 
great  nonsense,”  she  said,  standing  up. 
“ Now  don’t  you  think  the  shower  is  over 
sufficiently  for  us  to  go  on  ?” 

He  went  out  to  the  path  again,  held 
out  his  hand,  looked  up  and  down,  came 
back  to  say  a vague,  44  Yes,  I think  so;  at 
all  events  we  can  try.” 

The  rain  had  thoroughly  refreshed  the 
atmosphere.  Whatever  bloom  or  joy  the 
country  held  seemed  to  have  been  awaken- 
ed by  it,  and  a tangled  vine  above  a hedge 
that  had  looked  cruelly  down-hearted 
when  they  passed  it,  now  was  thrilled 
and  shining,  moved  by  a little  faint  wind, 
so  that  it  shed  its  glistening  drops  on 
the  ground  below,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  make  its  unexpected  charm  apparent. 
And  in  the  two  hours  since  they  had  left 
the  path,  something  certainly  had  come 
into  both  minds  and  hearts  as  unexpect- 
ed as  it  was  joyous.  To  Macbane  it  was 
the  delight  of  finding  so  fresh,  so  sweet, 
so  strong  a nature;  to  Rita  it  was  the 
sense  of  something  new  in  life,  in  all  the 
world;  for  women  of  her  temperament 
when  touched  by  the  right  hand  send 
many  vague  and  mystic  feelings  in  re- 
sponse: already  she  was  beginning  to 
think  of  what  her  ideal  might  be. 

They  were  rather  silent  until  they  near- 
ed the  stile  which  led  to  the  last  field. 
Then  Rita  said, 44  Who  is  that  ?” 

A light  and  happy  figure  was  crossing 
the  field— a young  man  with  a sketch- 
book under  his  arm.  It  was  most  unde- 
niably Bret. 

The  other  two  stood  still,  but  Bret  saw 
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them  from  a distance,  hailed  his  friend 
with  a wave  of  the  sketch-book,  and  on 
nearing  them  took  off  his  hat  respectfully 
to  Miss  Breton. 

What  glances  passed  between  the  two 
men  Rita  did  not  see.  But  Bret  was  true 
to  his  friend. 

“I  called  at  your  aunt’s,  Miss  Breton,” 
he  said,  very  politely,  when  Macbane  had 
introduced  him,  “and  she  desired  me  to 
come  here  in  search  of  my  friend — Bri- 
gnoli.” 

u Yes,”  said  Rita;  “she  knows  this  path 
very  well.” 

“I  found  myself  detained,”  continued 
Bret,  without  a glance  at  his  friend. 
“But  really  the  hospitality  of  Byrams  is 
so  delightful  I can’t  be  sorry.  I take  the 
7 p.m.  train  this  evening.” 

Bret’s  fluent  conversational  ability  kept 
up  the  party  until  they  reached  Mrs. 
Tail’s  cottage. 

It  was  two  o’clock,  an  hour  past  that 
for  dinner,  but  the  hospitable  hostess  had 
put  away  the  wanderers’  meal,  and  they 
enjoyed  it  no  doubt  better  than,  the  more 
formal  family  repast. 

Bret,  whose  spirits  were  unquenchable, 
accompanied  them  into  the  little  dining- 
room, where  he  rattled  on,  to  the  relief  of 
Rita,  who  found  herself  suddenly  silenced. 
She  disappeared  after  dinner,  attending  to 
her  household  duties,  and  then  going  up 
to  her  own  room,  sat  down  to  think  over 
the  events  of  the  past  two  days.  Was  it 
only  yesterday  that  here  in  this  very 
room  she  had  tied  on  her  white  bonnet  to 
go  down  for  the  tickets  ? It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  time  might  have  been  a year,  so 
much  had  come  to  her,  so  singular  a pos- 
session of  life ! 

The  visitors  were  on  the  back  piazza, 
overlooking  the  only  really  pretty  part  of 
the  place,  the  old-fashioned  garden  with 
its  many  and  sweet  fragrances. 

Rita  soon  went  down  again,  appearing 
in  the  door  a little  timidly.  Bret’s 
sketch-book  was  open  on  his  knee,  and 
Macbane  was  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

As  the  young  girl  joined  them,  sitting 
down  in  a low  wicker  rocking-chair,  Mac- 
bane remarked  that  she  looked  pale. 

“Oh,  do  I?”  she  said,  and  blushed. 
Macbane  came  over  to  her  side  of  the 
porch,  and  they  talked  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, unconscious  that  Bret’s  airy  pencil 
was  flying  over  a clean  sheet  in  his  book. 
It  was  when  Rita  rose  for  some  purpose 
that  he  said,  pleadingly, 


“ Oh,  Miss  Breton, please  don’t  move!’’ 

The  young  girl  involuntarily  resumed 
her  seat. 

“Oh,  are  you  drawing  me?”  she  said, 
laughing.  “May  I see  it  when  it  is  fin- 
ished ?” 

“On  one  condition,”  rejoined  Bret — 
“that  you  let  me  have  a sketch  of  you  in 
your  white  bonnet.” 

To  Rita  it  seemed  the  utmost  piece  of 
fun.  She  departed  promptly  for  the  bon- 
net, and  at  once  Macbane  exclaimed : 

“ But  what  are  you  doing  ? Don’t  you 
see  what  an  unsuspecting  girl  she  is? 
She  doesn’t  guess  you’ll  use  that  lovely 
face  of  hers  in  your  next  picture.” 

“What  if  she  did  ?”  said  Bret,  without 
looking  up.  “She'd  be  flattered.  These 
country  belles  are  always  vain.” 

“By  heavens,  boy!”  exclaimed  Mac- 
bane, “is  that  all  the  discrimination  you 
have  ? Can’t  you  see  the  fibre  she’s  made 
of?” 

“ Then  just  let  your  old  uncle  Bret  give 
you  a piece  of  advice,”  said  that  youth, 
looking  up  shrewdly.  “Don’t  impose 
upon  her  too  long  yourself— hear  ?” 

Macbane  groaned.  Before  he  could 
speak,  Rita,  looking  charming  in  her 
white  bonnet,  had  rejoined  them. 

This  time  she  posed  carefully,  and  in 
spite  of  Macbane’s  walking  off  down  the 
garden  paths,  Rita  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  the  occasion.  And  Bret 
really  sketched  well;  his  knack  of  repro- 
ducing the  dainty,  subtle  element  of  any 
face  was  really  clever,  and  at  the  end  of 
an  hour,  when  Macbane  returned,  it  was 
to  find  a creditable  and  charming  likeness 
of  Miss  Breton,  though,  to  his  rage,  it  was 
on  a page  of  Bret’s  book. 

Deacon  and  Mrs.  Tall  were  delighted, 
and  an  hour  more  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing sketches  of  them,  which  the  younger 
man  did  with  his  usual  good-humor,  pre- 
senting them  to  the  old  couple  with  the 
promise  of  a copy  of  the  one  he  had  made 
of  Miss  Breton. 

While  this  was  in  progress  Macbane 
and  Rita  were  in  the  garden,  she  gather- 
ing flowers  for  the  tea-table,  he  stand- 
ing near  her,  longing  to  say  something 
uncivil  about  Bret’s  work,  and  to  explain 
himself,  yet  restrained  by  honor  from  the 
one,  and  by  shame  from  the  other. 

So  the  afternoon  wore  away.  Bret  de- 
parted with  joyous  good-byes,  and  vows 
to  visit  Byrams  again.  And  then  came 
the  dusk,  the  evening,  and  finally  the 
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moonlight,  for  which  both  Rita  and  Mac-  “Very  well,”  returned  Macbane,  con- 
bane  had  been  wishing,  so  that  once  again  tentediy,  “ Wait  and  see.” 
they  might  see  the  country  under  its  en-  She  smiled  mischievously,  “How 
chantmenL  long  t'  she  asked,  with  her  happy  laugh. 

And  the  moon  favored  them.  Again  “Oh. until  next. summer/’ lie  responded. 

By  nuns  was  divested  of  its  meanness;  It  had  been  arranged  that  Macbane  was 

again  the  bridge  and  the  little  tank  shone  to  leave  by  the  ten  o’clock  train  the  next 
silvery,  and  the  heavens  shed  their  radi-  morning — Jered  Hopkins  to  drive  him 
ance — gave  their  “patens  of  bright  gold”  over  to  the  station;  but  long  before  that 
for  lustre  even  to  this  dingy  corner  of  the  hour  the  visitor  appeared  at  Jered's  door, 
earth.  requesting  to  be  conveyed  to  another  de* 

“I  never  shall  forget  this  time,  Miss  pot,  the  train  from  which  left  at  six 
Breton,”  Macbane  said  as  they  stood  on  o'clock. 

the  little  porch.  He  realized  at  once  that  When  Rita  came  down  stairs  she  was 
it  was  a very  commonplace  remark.  met  rather  suddenly  by  her  aunt  in  the 

“Oil,  I dare  say  you  will," said  the  girl,  parlor  door. 

“Let  me  see.  You  will  go  away,  and  Mrs.  Tail's  expression  was  certainly  pe- 
perhaps  in  years  to  come  some  one  will  culiar.  “That  young  man  has  gone,  my 
say,  ' Do  you  remember  a place  called  dear/'  she  said,  rather  grimly. 

Bvrams  ?'  And  you  will  give  that  pectil-  “ Gone!"  Rita  echoed  the  word  with  a 
iar  little  frown  to  your  eyebrows,  and — ” far-away  sort  of  feeling.  A strange,  dizzy 
“Did  you  notice  that  ?”  said  Macbane,  sensation  came  over  her. 
intensely  pleased.  “Yes,”  pursued  Mrs.  Tall,  making  her 

“Yes,”  she  pursued ; “and  you  will  way  to  the  kitchen.  “He  found  he  had 
answer:  * Byrams  f Bi/mmr8 1 Why,  yes,  business  which  would  take  him  away 
I think  I do."'  early.” 
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And  that  was  all  that  Rita  could  learn. 
In  fact  she  scarcely  tried  to  turn  the  con- 
versation on  a subject  which  quickly  be- 
came painful.  No  one  in  Byrams  could 
have  said  anything  of  him  which  she  cared 
to  hear;  and  yet  from  time  to  time  there 
would  arise  in  the  girl’s  young  heart  a 
wild  longing  just  to  hear  his  name  spok- 
en ; but  it  never  reached  her  ears.  Byrams 
had  no  doubt  received  an  immense  ad- 
vantage by  the  concert  of  July,  but  its 
outer  crust  of  dulness  or  apathy  was  too 
thick  to  make  the  impression  so  lasting 
that  the  personality  of  the  singers  meant 
anything  to  them.  Gradually  they  came 
to  be  spoken  of  collectively  as  “that  band,” 
and  so  the  individuality  so  vivid  to  Rita 
Breton’s  mind  was  merged  into  the  gen- 
eral and  vague  impression  of  the  whole. 
She  had  long  been  accustomed  to  reserve, 
and  now  this  came  fortunately  to  her  res- 
cue, for  there  was  no  desire  for  speech,  no 
sense  that  an  outlet  was  necessary.  Such 
relief  as  her  feelings  needed  the  girl  found 
when  her  little  school  opened,  and  she 
betook  herself  once  more  over  the  familiar 
ground,  and  found  with  a pang  of  dismay 
as  well  as  tortured  remembrance  how  every 
part  held  its  meaning  for  her.  It  was  the 
first  day  of  school  when  she  trusted  her- 
self over  that  ground,  and  seemed  for  the 
first  time  to  realize  herself,  to  know  what 
had  been  in  her  mind  all  these  weeks,  as 
visions  like  phantoms  started  up  here  and 
there,  confronting  her  now  with  an  ex- 
quisite rush  of  tender  feeling,  now  with  a 
smile,  remembering  some  lighter  mood, 
again  with  a dread  lest  she  had  in  reality 
been  creating  for  herself  some  ideal  which 
time  must  inevitably  dash  down;  for  it 
was  characteristic  of  the  girl,  with  all  her 
buoyancy  of  nature,  to  expect  little  for 
herself.  It  never  had  occurred  to  her 
that  she  had  any  special  rights  in  life  or 
nature.  Free  and  happy  and  wholesome- 
hearted  as  she  had  been,  kept  apart  from 
the  world  of  movement  or  strife,  seeing 
her  duty  in  the  simple  round  of  life  at 
Byrams,  possibilities  were  hard  for  her  to 
grasp.  But  now,  alone,  as  she  trod  the 
same  ground  on  a September  morning 
where  she  had  once  carried  a free  spirit, 
the  girl  felt  that  she  had  assumed  a fetter. 
Something  arose  within  her  which  made 
her  see  herself  wholly  a different  being. 
Whence  or  why  had  it  come  ? It  took  its 
form  in  her  recalling  every  word  that  he 
had  spoken,  every  look  that  she  had  noted 
on  his  handsome,  brave  young  face,  in 


glancing  with  a pang  at  the  places  he  had 
occupied,  suddenly  seeming  to  behold  him 
again  in  the  little  clearing,  idling  in  the 
bower,  or  even  standing  lifting  his  face 
up  with  outstretched  hand  to  the  sky ; and 
as  each  memory  smote  upon  her  she  tried 
to  banish  it,  and  above  all  to  hide  the 
joyous  hope  that  he  would  come  again; 
but  youth  is  stronger  in  its  powers  of  be- 
lief than  all  else,  and  with  an  anxious 
heart  she  knew  she  was  waiting . There 
was  no  sentimentality  about  the  girl,  or 
she  would  have  condoled  with  herself  and 
grown  to  believe  herself  a deserted  heroine 
of  romance.  No,  even  the  loneliness  that 
she  felt  was  full  of  bravery,  and  tinged  by 
no  melancholy  that  was  unwholesome. 
Still  there  was  something  always  missing 
now.  The  girl  felt  it  when  she  no  longer 
could  take  delight  in  her  old  pleasures, 
when  the  prospect  of  a winter  at  By  rams 
seemed  hard  to  bear. 

And  then  quite  suddenly  an  event  of 
great  importance  occurred.  Mrs.  Evers- 
ley  appeared  at  Byrams  most  unexpected- 
ly. Her  last  visit  had  been  when  Rita 
was  fourteen — not  then  in  any  degree  the 
beautiful  girl  she  was  now.  Mrs.  Evers- 
ley  had  been  abroad  since  then,  content- 
ing herself  with  occasional  letters  to  her 
daughter. 

Rita  was  on  her  way  back  from  school. 
It  was  a February  day,  clear  and  cool. 
The  wind  had  brought  a soft  color  to  her 
cheeks  under  her  broad-brimmed  hat;  the 
masses  of  her  richly  tinted  hair  seemed  to 
have  caught  the  wintry  sunbeams;  she 
was  looking  absolutely  lovely  as  she  en- 
tered the  little  parlor,  and  her  mother 
actually  screamed  with  surprise. 

Mrs.  Eversley  was  a woman  past  fifty, 
yet  retaining  an  air  of  youthful  good 
looks,  which  she  considered — added  to 
perfect  taste  in  dress — an  equivalent  for 
actual  beauty  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
Her  purely  mercenary  marriage  was  en- 
tirely characteristic.  The  same  impulse 
which  led  to  her  doing  that  governed 
every  action — governed  her  now  in  insist- 
ing upon  a visit  from  the  daughter  she 
considered  a rara  avis— one  bound  to  add 
to  the  social  distinction  which  Mrs.  Evers- 
ley flattered  herself  she  possessed. 

And  so,  as  usual,  the  mother  carried 
her  point.  Indeed,  who  could  resist  her 
authority?  It  was  Jered  Hopkins  who 
held  out  the  longest. 

“ Don't  go,  Rita,”  the  young  man 
pleaded  with  her  one  February  evening 
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when  he  walked  home  with  her  from 
church.  44  It  ’ll  break  your  heart,  dear,  to 
be  with  your  mother  and  her  kind.” 

44 1 must,  Jered,”  the  girl  answered. 

44  Rita,”  he  said,  after  a pause,  44 1 want 
to  ask  you  one  thing.  Could  ye — could 
ye  make  your  mind  up  to  gi’  me  some  sort- 
er promise  before  you  go,  not  to  say  you’d 
swar  to  marry  me,  but  just  somethin’  I 
could  keep  up  hope  on  ?” 

They  stood  still,  looking  at  each  other 
earnestly,  but  with  such  different  mean- 
ings in  the  eyes.  The  man’s  face  was 
white  and  anguished. 

44 Oh,  Jered,”  she  whispered — “dear, 
dear  Jered,  don’t  ask  me  I” 

“Well,  I won’t,  dear — I won’t,”  he 
said,  huskily.  “Don’t  let  it  weigh  on 
ye.”  And  suddenly  and  wildly  the  girl 
clung  to  him,  and  burst  into  a passion  of 
tears.  It  was  because  she  knew  herself  in 
that  moment — knew  she  had  flung  away 
all  hope  of  loving  a good  and  honest  man, 
because  she  must  remember — two  summer 
days. 

At  Murr’s,  in  the  Catskills,  as  in  all 
other  fashionable  summer  hotels,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  evening  train,  the  stage-coach, 
and  the  passengers  therein,  constitutes  an 
exciting  element  in  the  routine  of  the  day, 
and  the  new-comer  who  passes  the  gant- 
let of  that  first  criticism  from  a hundred  or 
more  eyes,  makes  a fine  impression  on  en- 
tering the  large  hallway  and  dining-room 
for  the  first  time,  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  his  or  her  appearance.  How  quick- 
ly are  the  jaded,  travel-worn,  or  nervous- 
ly anxious  passengers  overlooked!  how 
eagerly  are  signs  of  “tone”  or  4 4 style” 
or  even  beauty  noticed  and  caught  up 
in  such  a place  and  such  an  hour!  and 
above  all  how  fortunate  are  the  travellers 
who,  arriving  by  their  own  conveyance, 
descend  leisurely,  and  care  not  a whit  for 
any  comment  that  may  be  made! 

Such  a party  arrived  one  August  even- 
ing at  Murr  s,  and  descended  with  the  ac- 
tive assistance  of  hotel  clerks,  waiters,  and 
other  functionaries,  thereby  creating  quite 
a flutter  in  the  minds  of  the  assemblage 
on  the  long  wide  verandas. 

A hop  was  going  on,  the  band  was 
crashing  away  grandly,  the  wide  hall 
was  full  of  people,  and  yet  this  party  at- 
tracted profound  attention — two  ladies 
and  two  servants  only ; but  the  elder  lady, 
although  handsome  and  elegantly  dressed, 
was  evidently  a querulous  invalid,  and 


the  younger  was  the  most  beautiful  girl, 
the  most  distinguished,  that  Murr’s  had 
ever  seen.  She  was  tall,  and  carried  her- 
self with  the  most  perfect,  the  most  indif- 
ferent and  queenly  air  of  self-possession. 
Her  dress  was  of  Parisian  finish — one  of 
those  incomparable  plain  cloth  travelling 
costumes  conspicuous  only  in  their  minor 
details,  fitting  exquisitely,  harmonious 
from  the  small  toque  with  its  white  wing 
to  the  blue  cloth  boots  and  long-wristed 
gray  gloves;  but  dress  was  a secondary 
matter  in  noticing  this  girl.  She  was,  if 
a trifle  coldly,  still  absolutely  beautiful, 
and  a rapid  inventory  of  her  charms  in- 
cluded magnificent  chestnut  hair,  gray 
eyes,  a perfect  mouth,  and  finely  modelled 
chin,  a carriage  of  the  head,  a grace  in 
movement,  that  every  woman  or  girl  at 
Murr’s  might  well  have  imitated  ; and  yet 
even  as  she  stood  on  the  veranda  those 
first  moments  it  was  observed  that  she 
seemed  wholly  unconscious,  or  perhaps 
indifferent  to  herself,  taken  up  with  at- 
tending to  the  older  lady’s  rather  capri- 
cious wants,  directing  the  servants,  final- 
ly, as  both  these  appendages  seemed  out 
of  their  wits,  going  so  far  as  to  approach 
the  desk  and  register  the  names  of  the 
party — Mrs.  Eversley,  Miss  Breton,  maid, 
and  man-servant. 

Rita,  since  her  Bvrams  life,  had  been 
much  abroad  and  in  school,  but  this  was 
her  first  experience  of  an  American  sum- 
mer resort. 

The  finest  suite  of  rooms  in  the  house 
had  been  secured,  and  as  usual  Rita  went 
through  them  to  assure  her  mother  that 
all  was  right. 

Mrs.  Eversley  had  gone  at  once  to  bed, 
and  when  her  daughter  came  into  her 
room  for  good -night,  she  was  detained  to 
know  if  she  had  seen*  any  familiar  names 
on  the  hotel  register. 

No,  Rita  had  not.  So  the  book  was 
sent  for,  and  lying  in  bed,  in  a cloud  of 
frills  and  laces,  Mrs.  Eversley  scanned  the 
pages.  Long  custom  had  inured  Rita  to 
this  process.  She  knew  her  part;  it  was 
to  listen  as  the  well-known  names  were 
called  off.  “Jay  Vanvoort” — Mrs.  Evers- 
ley  gave  a little  scream — “E.  V.  Leinster,” 
“Donald  Macbane,”  “J.  Sturgison.” 

“My  dear  Rita,”  said  her  mother,  clos- 
ing the  book  and  looking  up  solemnly  at 
her  daughter,  44  in  the  first  pages  three 
or  four  of  the  most  eligible  young  men 
in  New  York!  I call  it  a special  provi- 
dence ! Go  to  bed  at  once,  or  you  won’t 
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be  fit  to  look  at  to-morrow.  Don’t  forget 
your  scented  gloves.  Tell  Maria  to  be  most 
particular  with  your  hair;  and,  Rita,  you 
remember  I engaged  Mrs.  Peters  to  chap- 
eron you  when  I couldn’t  go  down.  I’ll 
breakfast  in  bed,  but  you  must  appear. 
She  will  call  for  you.  Don’t  forget  you 
are  to  wear  the  6cru  muslin  if  it  is  warm, 
and  the  white  wool  if  it  is  cool.  White, 
of  course , for  a first  appearance.  What 
a mercy  it  is  I made  such  a study  of 
dress  l” 

“Yes,  mamma,”  said  the  girl,  stoop- 
ing down  and  bestowing  a light  kiss  on 
the  enamelled  brow.  4 4 Good-n  ight.  You 
know  Maria’s  bed  is  in  the  dressing-room.” 

But  Mrs.  Eversley  was  already  wrapped 
in  thought,  in  visions  of  the  morrow. 

Rita  passed  through  the  dressing-room, 
the  luxurious  parlor,  and  thence  to  her 
own  room,  where  the  maid  was  already 
unpacking  her  trunks,  hanging  up  one 
after  another  of  the  exquisite  costumes 
prepared  for  Rita’s  new  triumphs. 

44 1 am  to  wear  the  ecru  mull,  Maria,” 
Rita  said,  looking  mechanically  at  the 
maid. 

“Yes,  miss,”  said  the  servant,  with  a 
sigh  of  admiration.  To  her  mind  Miss 
Breton  was  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  most  fortunate  young  lady  on  earth. 

But  it  chanced  that  one  of  her  mother’s 
heart  attacks  interfered  with  Rita’s  first 
“distinguished”  appearance.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  before  Rita  dared  go  be- 
yond instant  recall,  and  she  would  not 
then  have  ventured  down-stairs  had  her 
mother  not  insisted  upon  it.  So  Rita  was 
dressed  in  the  dainty  muslin — all  its  laces 
and  frills  pulled  out,  and  came  to  her  mo- 
ther’s bedside  for  a final  inspection. 

Certainly  the  girl  was  beautiful.  The 
hair  which  in  the  old  days  had  followed 
its  own  way,  now  was  gathered  into  a 
coil  low  upon  her  neck,  yet  by  the  deft 
fingers  of  the  maid  drawn  so  that  it 
waved  back,  showing  the  exquisite  con- 
tour of  her  throat  and  the  back  of  the 
.neck;  and  on  the  brow  a few  locks  only 
were  allowed  to  wave,  not  marring  the 
pure  dines  which  so  many  painters  had 
assured  the  mother  were  her  daughter’s 
greatest  beauty.  “But  you  need  color,” 
said  Mrs.  Eversley  from  her  pillows. 
“There,  give  me  those  roses.” 

Rita  obediently  lifted  from  a bowl  a 
huge  bunch  of  Jacques.  “There!  Mrs. 
Peters,  with  those  in  her  belt  the  child 
defies  criticism !” 


Rita  slowly  made  her  way  down  to 
the  public  rooms.  She  was  thankful  it 
was  an  hour  when  few  people  were 
about,  and  thought  she  would  enjoy 
looking  about  a great  American  hotel  for 
the  first  time.  So  many  things  had  lost 
their  flavor  of  novelty  that  she  welcomed 
a really  new  interest.  The  long  draw- 
ing-room facing  the  stairs,  and  bounded 
on  either  side  by  the  verandas,  seemed 
almost  deserted ; but  as  she  approached  it 
some  one  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
struck  a few  notes  on  the  piano.  Rita 
moved  in  as  far  as  one  of  the  pillars 
which  divided  in  a fashion  the  upper 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  room. 

A girl’s  voice  in  shrill  tones  was  say- 
ing, “Oh,  Mr.  Macbane,  I really  can’t 
sing  it;  you  sing  it;  do.  I know  it 
would  just  suit  your  voice.” 

“I  will  show  you  the  melody,”  said 
her  companion.  The  man’s  back  was 
turned  toward  Rita,  who  had  felt  on  the 
sound  of  his  voice  rooted  to  where  she 
stood.  The  girl  at  the  piano  moved,  he 
sat  down,  and  then  arose  the  song  which 
had  haunted  the  girl  for  all  those  years. 
He  sang,  not  turning  his  eyes  toward  the 
spot  to  which  she  was  riveted  until  he 
came  to  the  last  verse,  the  last  line, 

“There  in  the  star  shine, 

Alice,  I*  know  art  thou,” 

and  as  if  by  some  common  impulse  both 
he  and  she  moved,  looked  up,  and  their 
eyes  met. 

He  had  thought  so  many  times  of  her, 
and  where  and  when  he  would  see  her 
again.  He  had  carried  in  his  mind  al- 
ways a picture  of  the  light-hearted,  gen- 
tle, beautiful  girl  sitting  in  the  bower 
where  her  rude  subjects  had  crowned 
her;  of  the  girl  lifting  tenderly  compas- 
sionate eyes  to  his  face ; of  the  girl  whom 
he  had  deceived.  He  had  thought  once 
and  again,  wondering  how  it  would  be, 
how  soon;  but  it  is  always  the  ordinary 
part  that  fate  plays  which  surprises  us. 

Their  eyes  met;  the  whole  soul  of  the 
girl,  in  spite  of  herself,  had  rushed  with 
joy  into  hers.  For  that  one  instant  of 
perfect  happiness  in  again  beholding  him 
doubts,  misgivings,  all  that  had  assailed 
her  first  belief  in  him,  vanished.  She 
knew  that  the  name  he  had  given  her  at 
Byrams  was  not  his  own,  but  she  had 
told  herself  a thousand  times  that  when 
they  met  this  could  be  explained.  When 
they  met!  How  often  in  her  loneliest, 
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saddest  hours  had  not  the  girl  said  this 
within  her  heart,  dreading  yet  longing 
for  the  moment ! and,  as  we  all  do,  even 
when  we  are  playing  the  last  act  in  our 
tragedies,  she  encountered  that  moment 
with  a feeling  that  time  had  in  reality 
been  as  nothing.  Again  she  felt  herself 
the  Rita  whom  he  had  smiled  upon  so 
long  ago. 

But  Macbane  was  fairly  startled  by 
what  he  saw.  Could  it  be  that  the  queen- 
ly, beautiful -girl  standing  there  was  the 
child  he  had  known  ? It  was  perhaps 
fortunate  for  them  both  that  the  young 
lady  for  whom  he  had  been  singing 
spoke. 

“That  is  the  beautiful  Miss  Breton,” 
she  whispered,  moving  her  lips  so  as  to 
articulate  very  distinctly.  “She  was  all 
the  rage  in  London  last  year:  don't  you 
remember  hearing  of  her  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Macbane.  “We  are  old 
friends.” 

“Oh!”  The  girl  at  the  piano  moved  back 
with  a little  start,  half  admiration,  half 
pique.  She  was  a pretty,  brown-eyed  lit- 
tle thing  in  a garden  hat — one  of  the  many 
of  her  kind  and  calibre  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains  during  August. 

“Will  you  excuse  me,  Miss  Palmer?” 
Macbane  said,  politely;  and  Miss  Palmer 
nodded,  and  picking  up  her  music,  walked 
away. 

Meanwhile  Rita  had  moved  over  to  one 
of  the  many  windows,  where  she  sat  down, 
wondering  how  they  were  to  speak. 

Macbane  came  over  to  her  joyously. 
“Rita! — Miss  Breton!”  he  exclaimed. 

The  girl  turned,  her  face  crimson  with 
a lovely  color  that  swept  it  and  died  away 
as  he  spoke. 

‘ ‘ "Where  have  you  been  ?”  he  said,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand. 

She  laid  hers  gently  on  it,  still  regard- 
ing him  with  a soft,  quiet,  happy  gaze. 

He  sat  down,  and  now  Rita  could  find 
her  voice. 

“ I am  very  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said. 
“I  have  often  thought — wondered  about 
you." 

“And  now,”  said  Macbane,  “we  will 
have  no  end  of  personal  history  to  ex- 
change.” 

The  girl  smiled.  He  longed  to  say  to 
her  that  she  amazed,  almost  bewildered 
him ; but  he  saw  at  once  this  was  not  the 
little  girl  of  Byrams;  this  was,  as  Miss 
Palmer  had  Baid,  the  beautiful  Miss  Bre- 
ton who  had  been  “ the  rage.” 


“Mamma  and  I have  been  abroad  two 
years,”  Rita  continued,  in  the  same  qui- 
etly modulated  voice.  “ Mamma  is  a great 
invalid,  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Eversley, 
rarely  is  able  to  be  with  her.  He  is  my 
step-father,  and  is  engaged  in  mining 
business  West.  I have  been  to  Venice,” 
she  added,  suddenly,  with  a smile. 

Macbane  thought  a moment,  and  then 
laughed  lightly. 

‘ 4 Oh,  I wish  I had  been  with  you ! Did 
it  raw  ?” 

Rita  laughed— almost  like  her  old  self. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  slight  change,  Mac- 
bane recalled  the  gleeful  note  of  the  girl 
he  had  known. 

“Where  is  the  ring  of  your  old  laugh  ?” 
he  asked. 

“Ah!”  cried  Rita,  “did  I laugh  better 
then  ? It  has  been  educated  away,  I am 
afraid.  I have  been  taught  an  ideal.” 

“And  it  is — ?” 

“Very  many  things  I suppose  you  in 
your  world  would  approve  of.  It  is  cer- 
tainly ambitious.” 

“ Do  you  expect  to  attain  it?” 

“Emphatically.”  There  was  a fine 
touch  of  scorn  in  her  voice.  “ What  a 
pity  if  all  my  training  should  be  thrown 
away ! Don’t  you  consider  me  improved  ?” 

He  looked  at  her  long  and  reflectively. 
“ No,”  he  said,  slowly. 

The  young  girl  said  nothing  for  a mo- 
ment. “I  have  not,”  she  said,  simply; 
“and  I am  glad  you  are  frank  enough  to 
tell  me  the  truth.” 

“ Yet  I hear,”  he  said,  almost  with  an- 
noyance, “you  were  the  rage  in  London.” 

“I  went  out  a great  deal,”  she  said, 
quietly. 

“I  know  it  all,”  he  exclaimed.  “ You 
had  attentions  here  and  there  and  every- 
where. The  Prince  admired  you;  and 
you  were  presented,  and  visited,  and  were 
visited,  and — ” 

She  listened  to  him  with  a curious  look 
of  pain  in  her  eyes. 

“Some  people  like  all  that,”  she  said, 
“and  there  are  men  who  only  care  for  a 
girl  for  just  that  reason.  I used  to  notice 
it  so  often.  There  were  girls  in  society 
far  better  educated,  better  bred,  than  I, 
fitter  to  marry  any  of  those  men,  and  I 
used  to  feel  ashamed  of  myself  when  men 
neglected  them  for  me.  I think  I never 
could  really  like  any  man  who  could  do 
it.” 

The  old  fervent,  insistent  little  way  had 
come  back.  But  very  soon,  “I  must  go 
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back  to  mamma,’-  Rita  8 aid,  rising  sud- 
denly; “she  will  need  me,-’ 

“ And  when  shall  I see  you  again  V 1 He 
was  very  much  in  earnest.. 

“We  are  coming  down  to  the  ball  to- 
night,” she  answered. 

“ You  dance,  of  course;  will  you  prom- 
ise me  the  first  and  the  third  waltz  ?”  As 
he  spoke,  a sense  of  the  curious  part  of 
their  renewed  acquaintance  struck  him, 
and  he  laughed.  “ Miss  Breton , ” he  said. 


“ is  it  not  odd  ? We  parted  in  Byrams; 
and  when  we  meet,  I in  the  most  conven- 
tional manner  ask  you  for  a waltz.” 

She  laughed,  yet  there  was  a touch 
of  sadness  in  her  tone  as  she  walked 
away. 

Mrs.  Eversley  had  determined  to  ap- 
pear at  the  ball,  and  the  process  of  attir- 
ing her  in  a gorgeous  pink  satin  was  long 
and  tiresome  to  both  Rita  aud  the  maid; 
but  she  was  dressed  at  last,  and  then  Rita 
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was  free  to  make  her  own  toilet.  She 
liad  selected  something  very  simple,  part- 
ly from  a desire  to  be  quickly  dressed, 
partly  because  of  a desire  not  to  look  so 
entirely  unlike  the  Rita  of  old  days. 

The  ball  was  at  its  height  when  Mrs. 
Eversley  and  the  “beautiful  Miss  Bre- 
ton’1 entered  the  long  rcom.  Such  scenes 
were  too  familiar  to  Rita  to  cause  even 
a change  in  her  color.  There  was  a buzz 
of  admiration,  an  eager  following  of  her 
movements,  a very  evident  desire  to  be 
first  in  the  field;  but  the  girl  with  her  su- 
perb manner  seemed  to  see  and  hear  no- 
thing of  it. 

Yet  during  that  moment  she  was  striv- 
ing to  think  what  were  the  changes  in 
Macbane  since  she  had  seen  him  last.  He 
was  older— finer  some  way  in  his  expres- 
sion. If  some  of  the  old  boyishness  was 
gone,  the  quiet  reflection  of  his  dark  eyes 
which  had  come  instead  was  better.  The 
outline  of  his  face  was  perhaps  thinner, 
but  the  same  curve  to  the  mouth  and 
chin,  the  same  sudden  gleam  in  his  eyes 
as  he  spoke,  the  rich  quiet  tones  of  his 
voice,  the  indescribable  fascination  of  his 
manner — these,  these  all  remained,  and 
with  a joyousness  the  girl  claimed  them 
as  her  own,  her  faithful  memories  of  him 
and  that  briefly  happy  time.  It  was  hard 
to  keep  her  eyes  from  moving  about  the 
room  in  search  of  him,  and  at  last  and 
quite  suddenly  they  met  his  gaze.  He 
was  in  the  doorway,  almost  facing  them, 
leaning  against  the  side,  and  quietly 
watching  her.  If  he  had  seemed  reluc- 
tant to  join  her,  it  was  because  he  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  this  quiet  although 
distant  survey  of  her  face  and  figure. 
Half  a dozen  men  were  asking  her  to 
dance.  Mrs.  Eversley  had  begun  to  feel 
impatient  over  her  daughter’s  silence, 
when  Macbane  sauntered  over,  and  first 
offered  his  hand  to  the  old  lady,  whom  he 
had  known  years  ago  in  Paris. 

“My  daughter,  Miss  Breton,”  said  the 
mother,  proudly.  “Rita,  Mr.  Douald 
Macbane.” 

The  girl  started.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  heard  his  name. 

“ May  I have  this  waltz,  Miss  Breton  ?” 
he  said,  with  the  air  of  their  having  just 
met.  “So  you  never  told  your  mother  ?” 
he  said,  when  they  had  taken  one  turn. 
Rita  only  shook  her  head.  “Let  us  sit 
down  a little  while,”  Macbane  urged,  lead- 
ing her  out  on  to  the  veranda.  “These 
balls  are  terrible  bores.  There  1 put  your- 
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self  in  that  chair.  Are  you  cold  ?”  The 
night  was  oppressively  warm,  but  Mac- 
bane insisted  upon  her  having  a light 
wrap,  and  went  to  fetch  it.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  had  only  just  departed  when, 
from  the  curve  of  the  porch,  Rita  caught 
the  sound  of  voices,  was  sfartled  by  hear- 
ing Macbane’s  name. 

“Oh,  Macbane  has  settled  down,”  the 
speaker  was  saying;  “but,  by  Jove.!, he 
used  to  be  a regular  boy  about  larks. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  time  he  and  a lot 
of  the  fellows  went  to  some  God-forsaken 
village  and  gave  a concert,  passed  them- 
selves off  as  famous  singers— Brignoli  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  don’t  you  know  ? 
The  people,  they  say,  were  stbout  as  green 
as  they  make  them,  and  the  boys  had  no 
end  of  fun.  They  staid  around  with  dif- 
ferent natives,  and  the  joke  of  it  all  was 
that  there  was  some  pretty  girl  there  that 
Macbane  was  regularly  mashed  on;  he 
staid  on,  and  had  lots  of  fun  with  her, 
and  he  got  Bret  to  take  her  picture,  and  I 
tell  you  it  was  sturining,  and  no  mistake. 
Bret  had  it  down  at  the  boat-house  one 
day,  and  he  said  it  didn’t  begin  to  do  her 
justice.  A lot  of  us  went  up  there  the 
next  summer,  but  she  wasn’t  there.” 

The  voices  went  on  and  on. 

Rita  never  knew  how  she  sat  still  and 
absolutely  silent  while  the  words  burned 
themselves  into  her  brain. 

So  that  was  what  it  had  all  meant.  He 
and  the  rest  had  come  there  to  make  a 
summer’s  holiday  and  jest  of  the  honest 
people  who  had  loved  her — of  her,  her- 
self! The  girl  felt  herself  at  one  moment 
flaming  with  passion,  and  in  the.  next 
fairly  bowed  down  with  shame.  What 
could  she  do  ? What  could  she  say  ? 
The  tumult  of  thought  resolved  itself  only 
into  q confused  seuse  of  pain,  in  which 
memory  and  dread  of  the  future  made  her 
almost  afraid  to  move,  to  speak,  above  all 
to  meet  his  eyes  or  hear  his  voice  again. 
How  it  was  that  she  contrived  to  escape 
and  get  back  to  her  mother’s  side  she 
hardly  knew,  for  in  the  second  doorway 
she  encountered  Macbane,  with  her  shawl 
upon  his  arm. 

The  girl’s  face,  white  and  as  it  were 
stricken,  shocked  him. 

“ Miss  Breton,”  he  said,  quickly,  “ you 
are  ill.” 

“No,”  Rita  answered,  quietly  — she 
felt  already  that  she  must  learn  to  con- 
trol her  voice— “no;  I am  tired.  I will 
not  finish  the  dance,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 
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She  had  reached  her  chair  again,  but 
Macbane  was  still  there.  Mrs.  Eversley 
had  begun  to  be  agreeably  reminiscent. 
Rita  listened  to  an  account  of  his  father, 
his  grandfather,  his  uncle  Theodore  who 
died  in  the  war,  his  aunt  Lucilla  who 
married  the  one-armed  Hungarian  patriot. 
Macbane  meanwhile  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  smiling  languidly,  and  supplying 
Mrs.  Eversley  with  the  thread  of  her  nar- 
ratives from  time  to  time  when  they  seem- 
ed to  be  giving  out.  All  the  time  with 
inward  wonder  he  was  observing  Rita’s 
face  with  its  strange  look,  half  disdain, 
half  misery. 

The  girl  refused  to  dance,  but  a crowd 
of  men  were  about  her,  and  Macbane  gave 
himself  up  more  exclusively  to  Mrs.Evers- 
ley.  In  the  pauses  of  her  own  conversation 
with  various  gentlemen,  young  and  old, 
Rita  caught  sentences  which  plainly  told 
her  that  her  mother  intended  Macbane 
to  be  impressed  favorably.  Was  it  not 
shame  enough,  asked  the  girl,  that  he 
had  once  had  the  chance  to  amuse  him- 
self at  her  expense,  but  that  again  the  ri- 
diculous weakness  of  her  position  be  made 
apparent  to  him,  again  to  have  her  folly 
and  herself  as  it  were  thrown  at  his  feet  ? 
For  by  this  time  Mrs.  Eversley  had  drift- 
ed on  to  her  own  family  traditions,  and 
was  giving  an  account  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Byrams  and  Tallmans  by  her 
own  great-grandfather.  Rita,  who  had 
made  a little  respite  for  herself  from  her 
adorers,  turned  suddenly,  with  white 
cheeks  but  very  brilliant  eyes. 

“Mamma,”  she  said,  in  a voice  that 
seemed  to  hold  all  her  concentrated  feel- 
ing, “do  you  not  think  Mr.  Macbane 
would  be  amused  by  an  account  of  By- 
rams of  to-day?  I think  he  has  seen  it; 
so  the  family  traditions  cannot  be  partic- 
ularly entertaining  to  him.” 

“The  place  has  certainly  run  down,” 
began  Mrs.  Eversley,  loftily.  “Neverthe- 
less some  of  the  first  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia belonged  there.” 

“It  is  a dear  old  place,”  said  Rita;  “a 
very  ugly  country;  but  the  people  are 
true-hearted,  honest,  and  sincere.  They 
are  too  trusting,  that  is  all.” 

Mrs.  Eversley  laughed  a little  nervous- 
ly. She  had  learned  to  know,  with  all 
her  daughter’s  docility,  when  it  was  not 
safe  to  contradict  her. 

“Rita  is  so  intensely  loyal !”  she  said. 

“My  remembrance  of  Byrams,”  Mac- 
bane said,  quietly,  “is  of  the  most  perfect 


hospitality,  the  most  sincere  kindliness,  I 
ever  met  with  in  my  life.” 

He  forced  her  to  meet  his  glance;  as  it 
were  challenged  her  criticism;  but  Rita 
could  say  nothing.  It  seemed  to  the  girl 
as  though  something  in  the  very  air  were 
stifling  her.  When  they  were  in  their 
own  rooms,  it  was  with  a pang  she  heard 
her  mother  say : 

“That  Mr.  Macbane  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  young  men  in  America — good  old 
Scotch  and  English  blood;  and  he  will 
have  a million  dollars,  if  a penny.” 

Alone  in  her  own  room,  Rita  turned  out 
the  lights  and  sat  down  in  the  open  win- 
dow, trying  to  collect  her  thoughts.  How 
was  she  to  bear  the  next  week,  seeing 
him,  hearing  him,  being  near  to  him, 
humiliated,  grieved,  wrenched  from  her 
illusions,  and  yet  to  her  shame  knowing 
that  his  presence,  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
the  very  touch  of  his  hand,  were  a joy  to 
her?  Of  what  poor  stuff  was  she  made, 
the  girl  asked  herself  passionately,  if  she 
could  feel  the  spell  and  yet  hate  herself 
for  feeling  it  ? Was  such  a feeling  to  be 
called  love?  Was  it  not  an  unworthy 
fetter  which  she  must  force  herself  to 
break,  else  die  of  very  shame  ? And  then 
with  a rush  came  back  those  strange  two 
days  which  had  wakened  her  to  life. 
She  recalled  his  lightest  word,  wondering 
whether  she  had  now  the  right  to  remem- 
ber what  she  must  feel  as  insults,  jests, 
veiled  derision  of  her  youth  and  childish- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Eversley  went  to  sleep  with  a de- 
termination, and  awoke  with  it  unchanged. 
She  was  on  the  porch  when  the  band  play- 
ed at  ten,  and  had  desired  Rita  to  join  a 
game  of  tennis.  The  girl,  loving  all  out- 
door sports,  played  well,  and  looked  even 
better,  so  that  Mrs.  Eversley  was  gratified 
by  a shower  of  admiration  of  her  daugh- 
ter’s skill  and  beauty.  Macbane  had  been 
playing,  but  stopped  when  Rita's  game 
began,  so  that  he  drew  a chair  near  Mrs. 
Eversley,  who  chained  him  until  Rita, 
prettily  flushed  by  the  exercise,  was  sum- 
moned to  her  side.  She  could  not  refuse 
to  sit  down  at  her  mother’s  request ; but 
the  music  was  an  excuse  for  silence. 
Macbane  and  Mrs.  Eversley  resumed  gen- 
ealogical investigations,  and  the  former 
bad  to  account  for  his  own  parentage  and 
childhood.  He  was  “old  Joseph’s”  son. 
Oh  yes,  she  remembered  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Macbanes.  And  did  he  practise  law 
like  all  of  them  ? 
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“ I’m  afraid  I don’t  do  much  that  is 
very  worthy,”  lie  said.  “I  have  trav- 
elled a great  deal,  dabbled  a little  in  va- 
rious things,  and  generally  given  myself 
up  to  considering  the  world  as  in  need  of 
reform,  with  the  exception  of  myself.” 

Rita  sat  silent,  looking  fixedly  ahead  of 
her  at  the  tennis-players,  yet  conscious 
that  her  heart  was  throbbing  with  a desire 
to  hear  him  speak,  especially  of  himself. 
The  subject  was  the  dearest  to  her,  yet  she 
must  not  listen. 

“Mamma,”  she  said,  breaking  away 
suddenly,  “I  will  go  in  and  change  my 
dress.” 

But  Macbane,  indulging  in  a half -re- 
proachful, half -amused  glance  at  the 
young  girl,  instantly  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  be  at  Mrs.  Eversley’s  bidding; 
and  Rita,  mortified  and  vexed,  went  away 
to  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  allowing 
herself  half  an  hour’s  reflection  and  ten 
minutes  for  a hasty  toilet.  Why,  oh 
why,  when  she  felt  free  to  do  it,  had  she 
not  urged  his  talking  of  himself,  that  at 
least  she  might  know  the  details  of  his 
life  I To  be  tortured  by  hearing  her  mo- 
ther draw  him  out,  and  feel  that  she  must 
harbor  no  more  painfully  sweet  recollec- 
tions! But  a day  or  two  later  chance  fa- 
vored her.  Every  one  had  seemed  stim- 
ulated to  vast  exertions  since  the  arrival 
of  the  famous  Miss  Breton,  and  expedi- 
tions of  a luxurious  as  well  as  rural  and 
Arcadian  character  were  eagerly  planned. 

Among  the  drift-wood  of  this  ocean 
poured  at  the  girl’s  feet  was  a friend  of 
Macbane’s,  a young  medical  student  who 
had  known  him  in  Vienna.  Charlie 
Wentworth,  as  every  one  called  him,  had 
been  timid  over  his  first  introduction  to 
Rita,  but  at  one  of  the  large  and  luxurious 
picnics  arranged  for  her  amusement  he 
found  himself,  to  his  wild  joy,  actually 
strolling  apart  with  her.  Rita  had  been 
drawn  to  the  boy  by  his  likeness  to  Jered 
— they  were  both  of  that  fair,  placid,  hon- 
est type  in  which  nothing  is  so  clearly 
distinguishable  as  sincerity  and  purity 
of  heart.  But  Charlie  had  both  education 
and  a fervent  soul.  He  was  readily  in- 
duced to  pour  forth  his  entire  history  to 
Miss  Breton.  “ Idon’tmind  tellingyou,” 
be  said,  in  the  midst  of  his  long  recital. 
“ It  was  Macbane  who  gave  me  my  real 
chance — you  know  Macbane,  don’t  you? 
But  of  course  you  know  him  just  as  a 
woman — beg  pardon,  a lady — would;  but 
what  he  really  is  you  can’t  imagine.” 


Rita  tried  to  look  unconcerned.  The  lad 
went  on : 4 4 He  seems  so  careless  and  in- 
different that  you  would  never  dream 
what  he  really  is.  I wish  you  could  have 
seen  him  in  Vienna!  A lot  of  us  poor 
chaps  got  stuck,  you  know;  lost  all  we 
had.  Well,  Macbane  in  the  quietest  way 
came  forward,  never  said  much,  but  we 
were  all  on  our  feet  again.  And  as  for 
myself,  why,  he  just  put  me  right  through 
the  course.  Miss  Breton,  he  made  a man 
of  me — I don’t  like  to  think  what  I’d  have 
been  but  for  him — and  it  was  his  example 
too.  He  never  sets  up  for  a saint,  don’t 
you  know;  but  if  I were  half  as  good,” 
said  the  lad,  with  enthusiasm,  “I’d  be  a 
credit  to  him.” 

In  this  way  the  ingenuous  youth  dis- 
coursed for  some  time,  and  much  to  Miss 
Breton’s  satisfaction.  Was  she  to  blame 
if,  after  he  had  recounted  innumerable  of 
Macbane's  noble  deeds,  he  saw  with  joy 
that  she  was  surrounded  by  half  a dozen 
admirers,  and  received  with  but  languid 
interest  their  attentions  ? 

But  such  talks  were  as  stolen  fruit.  In 
no  way  could  the  girl  bring  herself  to  be 
more  than  distantly  civil  to  Macbane  him- 
self. Once  when  he  tried  to  speak  of  the 
concert,  she  silenced  him  peremptorily. 
They  were  walking  up  and  down  at  even- 
ing in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  Rita  stopped, 
facing  him  suddenly  in  the  moonlight, 
her  face  pale  and  stem. 

“Mr.  Macbane,”  she  said,  “let  me  ask 
of  you  a favor:  never  allude  to  that — un- 
fortunate episode.” 

Failing  to  satisfy  her,  Macbane  attached 
himself  to  Mrs.  Eversley,  whose  welcome 
was  always  cordial ; but  even  this  luxury 
was  soon  denied  him,  the  old  lady  falling 
ill — not  seriously,  but  enough  to  make  it 
necessary  that  she  should  keep  her  room 
— a reason  for  Rita’s  absenting  herself  as 
much  as  possible.  The  season  had  waned ; 
nearly  every  one  had  departed;  Macbane 
had  gone  away  twice  and  returned.  Rita’s 
most  ardent  admirers  had  been  compelled 
to  tear  themselves  away,  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  during  the  coming  winter 
she  was  to  be  with  her  mother  at  the 
Bristol  in  New  York,  but  with  little  else 
from  the  young  girl  herself  to  console 
them. 

“ Tell  you  what  it  is,”  young Sturgison 
confided  to  his  friend  and  travelling  com- 
panion as  they  were  whirling  away,  44 if 
that  girl  wasn’t  so  stunningly  good-look- 
ing, she  couldn’t  afford  to  put  on  such 
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airs.  Cold  as  an  icicle.  I know  them, 
my  boy — one  of  your  out  and  out  ice- 
bergs.” 

“Then  you  didn't  come  to  the  point, 
eh  ?”  inquired  the  friend.  Mr.  Sturgison 
reddened.  “Better  luck  next  time,  per- 
haps,” said  the  friend.  “Wish  you  joy, 
but  I wouldn’t  try  it.” 

Rita  meanwhile  found  her  hands  full 
in  caring  for  her  mother,  who  during  this 
illness  had  grown  querulous  and  exact- 
ing. The  doctor  who  had  been  in  the 
hotel  staid  on  for  their  benefit,  and  Char- 
lie Wentworth  was  invaluable.  Rita  did 
not  know  that  it  was  by  Macbane’s  special 
management  he  remained,  but  he  was 
just  young  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  girl  to  call  upon  him  for  all  the  ser- 
vices a brother  would  have  performed — 
such  as  she  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
asking  of  Macbane  himself.  She  missed 
him,  however,  in  his  absences  with  a pang 
that  smote  her  like  grief  and  shame  to- 
gether. How  many  times,  while  watching 
her  mother  sleep  in  the  twilight,  she  al- 
lowed her  fancies  to  wander,  her  heart 
recklessly  to  assert  itself!  If,  as  often 
happened,  she  was  summoned  at  that 
hour  to  the  little  sitting-room  to  see  Mac- 
bane,  it  would  seem  to  the  girl  that  with 
the  first  touch  of  his  hand  on  hers,  the 
first  sound  of  his  voice,  her  courage  failed 
her.  But  the  feeling  only  lent  her  new 
coldness,  and  Macbane  'went  away  each 
time  with  a new  sense  of  rebuff. 

For,  however  careless  Lis  earlier  feel- 
ings may  have  been,  the  fact  that  he  loved 
her  was  apparent  to  him  now  in  every 
moment  of  his  life— loved  her  as  he  had 
never  thought  it  possible  to  love  any  wo- 
man on  God’s  earth.  He  had  fancied  a 
dozen  women,  had  flirted,  had  enjoyed 
the  charms  of  feminine  society  as  all  other 
men ; but  he  had  never  asked  any  woman 
to  become  his  wife;  and  this  girl,  with 
her  cold  white  face,  her  proud  eyes  and 
distant  manner,  her  voice  that  haunted 
him  long  after  she  had  spoken — this  girl 
he  desired  to  make  his  wife,  to  shield,  to 
protect,  to  love,  to  command,  and  to  obey, 
with  all  the  ardor,  the  joy,  the  passion,  of 
a nature  long  pent  up,  yet  having  an  ideal 
and  craving  the  reality.  During  his  brief 
absences  he  fought  the  feeling  only  to 
come  back  to  it  with  new  anguish  and  de- 
sire. 

There  came  a time  when  Mrs.  Evers- 
ley’s  condition  improved  so  that  she  was 
less  subject  to  nervousness,  and  Rita  oc- 


casionally escaped  for  a longer  walk  than 
she  had  taken  for  two  weeks.  The  Octo- 
ber weather  was  perfection  in  the  moun- 
tains; the  air  chill,  but  never  too  keen, 
the  sky  showing  only  a faint  haze,  the 
foliage  reddening  and  gilding  on  every 
bank  and  hill-side,  so  that  the  views  far 
and  near  were  glorified  reminders  of  the 
summer. 

Macbane  discovered  that  Rita  walked 
alone,  and  remonstrated  with  her  for  it. 
She  reminded  him  of  her  many  years  of 
such  freedom  at  Byrams. 

“ Before  I was  a great  lady,”  she  said, 
smiling,  though  a little  sadly;  “and  you 
know  I cannot  take  Maria  away  from 
mamma.” 

“You  are  childish,”  he  said,  half  an- 
grily. “You  know  you  could  have  me, 
or  Charlie  would  be  glad  to  go.” 

But  Rita  had  grown  to  fear  Charlie  as 
a companion.  His  beloved  theme  was 
like  an  intoxicating  draught  to  her,  and 
she  could  not  trust  herself  with  it. 

“ Then  come  with  me  to-day,”  she  said, 
with  an  unusual  gentleness.  “ I am  only 
going  a little  way  down  the  ravine.” 

The  place  was  tranquil,  deserted,  and 
yet  peaceful.  They  walked  almost  in  si- 
lence, each  fearing  speech  that  would 
bring  their  minds  and  memories,  their 
hearts,  back  to  the  first  starting-point.  At 
last, 

“I  think  that  I must  be  naturally  ma- 
ture,” said  Rita.  “ I am  only  twenty,  yet 
I feel  nearly  a hundred  sometimes.” 

Macbane  looked  down  upon  her  with  a 
smile;  she  was  pulling  little  leaves  from 
the  half-bare  bushes  as  they  walked  along, 
and  letting  them  fall  idly  to  the  ground. 
Her  face  was  turned  away  from  him,  and 
of  late  Macbane  was  possessed  by  a jea- 
lous longing  always  to  see  her  face — meet 
the  honest  if  proud  look  of  her  eyes  while 
she  talked.  The  coil  of  soft  hair  beneath 
her  hat,  the  bit  of  throat  visible  above  the 
yellow  silk  handkerchief,  were  charming, 
but  he  wanted  to  see  her  face,  to  read 
what  she  meant  in  her  eyes. 

“Why?”  he  said,  rather  sharply. 
“Look  around  at  me,  Rita.  Why  do  you 
feel  old  ?” 

She  stopped  and  turned  her  face  full 
upop  him.  The  tears  which  she  had  been 
striving  to  conceal  had  gathered,  and  one 
or  two  were  beginning  to  roll  quietly  down 
the  girl’s  w’bite  cheeks. 

“ My  heavens!”  cried  Macbane,  “ what 
is  it,  child?  Oh,  Rita!” — and  the  man's 
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voice  broke — “will  you  not  let  me  love 
you  ? Dear,  don’t  you  see  that  I love  you  ?” 

He  had  caught  her  hands,  and  now  held 
them  passionately  in  his  own;  but  Rita 
had  started,  with  a look  in  which  terror 
was  the  only  element  he  could  define. 

“No!  no!  no!”  she  cried,  wildly.  “You 
do  not — you  must  not — no!” 

“But, Rita, be  my  wife, and  I will  make 
you  care,  dear,”  he  pleaded,  holding  her 
firmly. 

“No!  never!  never!”  the  girl  exclaim- 
ed, evidently  in  terror.  Where  were  her 
resolves — her  certainty  that  he  was  again 
cheating  her,  or  perhaps  himself  ? 

He  dropped  her  hands  suddenly,  and 
without  a word  Rita  turned  and  fled  like 
a frightened  child  toward  the  house. 

Macbane  occupied  an  hour  or  more  in 
strolling  about  the  lonely  ravines.  Then 
returning  to  the  hotel,  he  went  to  his 
room,  and  wrote  the  following  lines: 

“ I am  going  away  to  New  York  for  a 
few  days.  If  you  need  me,  send  for  me, 
to  the  care  of  my  club.  I will  wait  a lit- 
tle longer,  hoping  you  may  have  some- 
thing to  say.  D.  M.” 

But  when  early  the  next  day  Macbane 
went  to  leave  the  note  for  Miss  Breton,  he 
was  greeted  by  the  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Eversley  had  arrived,  and  that  Rita  had 
been  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  Mrs. 
Tall,  who  was  dying. 

Jered  Hopkins  had  come  for  her.  The 
young  man  made  his  appearance  very 
quietly  at  the  gorgeous  hotel ; but  when 
Rita,  pale  and  beautiful,  and  dressed,  as 
he  thought,  like  a princess,  came  into  the 
room,  poor  Jered’s  wits  and  courage  near- 
ly deserted  him.  Had  he  not  come  on  an 
errand  of  sorrow  he  could  not  have  con- 
trolled or  regained  his  feelings;  but  the 
habitual  reserve  of  Byrams  served  him  in 
good  stead.  He  stood  very  straight  and 
stiff  and  uncomfortable  as  he  told  the 
story,  and  it  was  only  when  they  were  in 
the  cars  on  the  way  to  Byrams  that  he 
thawed  sufficiently  to  express  his  opinion 
of  the  many  changes  in  her. 

“Yes,  Jered,”  said  the  girl,  rather  sor- 
rowfully, “I  am  changed;  I know  it.” 

The  young  man  looked  her  over  care- 
fully again,  waited  a little  while,  and  then 
said,  “ I don’t  suppose  ye’ve  changed  one 
kinder  way,  hev  ye  ?” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  “No,  dear,” 
she  said,  very  gently. 


“ No,  I thought  not,”  he  said,  and  drew 
his  hand  across  his  mouth,  and  for  a time 
looked  fixedly  in  another  direction. 

Presently  he  felt  Rita’s  hand  touch  his 
arm,  and  he  started,  and  looked  at  her 
eagerly. 

“Jered,”  the  young  girl  said,  in* a low 
tone,  “you’ve  been  about  the  best  friend 
I’ve  ever  had,  and  so  I’m  going  to  tell 
you  something.  I love  another  man 
with  all  my  heart,  and  he  says  that  he 
loves  me ; but  I can’t  believe  him — I can’t, 
I dare  not.  This  is  my  only  secret,  Jered, 
and  I’ve  trusted  you  with  it.” 

The  friend  who  had  known  her  always 
looked  at  her  in  mute  anguish  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  he  said,  quietly:  “You 
must  tell  me  more,  Reety,  when  you  kin. 
Mebbe  somethin’  kin  kinder  fix  it  up.” 

Rita  dreaded  a return  to  Byrams  to 
find  illness  and  the  vacancy  of  death  in 
the  old  house.  The  deacon  had  passed 
away  a year  before;  only  Mrs.  Tall  and  a 
far-away  cousin  were  occupying  the  house. 
Jered  drove  her  in  melancholy  silence 
over  the  familiar  road,  and  her  heart  was 
too  full  to  note  its  dull,  dreary  aspect 
The  house  itself  had  the  look  of  complete 
changelessness,  which  is  hardest  of  all  to 
greet  us  when  we  come  to  say  farewell  to 
the  dead  or  dying. 

Mrs.  Tall  was  a little  better:  indeed, on 
seeing  Rita,  she  brightened,  and  made  the 
girl  talk  quite  freely  to  her;  but  toward 
evening  she  failed  again,  awoke  to  look 
in  a startled  way  at  the  child  she  had 
loved  so  well,  clasp  her  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  so  pass  away  in  peace. 

The  elderly  cousin  and  Rita  had  all  the 
melancholy  work  of  the  next  week  on 
their  hands.  It  was  over  at  last ; a dreary 
wet  day  heard  the  last  words  spoken  over 
a woman  whose  whole  life  had  been  one 
monotonous,  cheerless,  though  generous 
and  loving  round.  Rita  had  found  to 
her  surprise  that  she  was  left  sole  heiress 
of  the  little  all  her  aunt  and  uncle  had 
possessed ; the  familiar  place  once  dear  to 
the  girl’s  inmost  heart  was  her  own— alas  I 
when  that  heart  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  bitterness  and  grief. 

Jered  came  and  went  during  that  time, 
helping  the  lonely  women,  trying  in  an 
awkward,  silent  way  to  draw  Rita  out 
upon  the  subject  of  her  luckless  love. 
One  evening,  after  he  had  kindled  a fire 
for  her  on  the  hearth  in  the  little  parlor, 
and  stood  watching  her  white  face,  whiter 
than  ever  in  contrast  to  the  sombre  dress 
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she  wore,  the  girl  suddenly  told  him  the 
whole  story. 

4 4 Why,  Rita !”  he  said.  4 4 He  wrote  you 
that  very  night.  I give  Mis’  Tall  the  let- 
ter with  my  own  hands.” 

Rita  started  to  her  feet!  Oh,  if  here, 
here  only  could  be  a solution  to  her  vain, 
unquiet  questionings! 

The  widow’s  few  possessions  were  neat- 
ly laid  away.  Rita  knew  that  she  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  preserved  any  let- 
ter from  a stranger,  and  the  next  day  was 
devoted  to  a careful  search  through  the 
desk,  the  small  and  large  boxes,  and  at 
last,  laid  away  in  the  leaves  of  a book, 
she  found  it— the  letter  intended  for  her, 
although  enclosed  to  Mrs.  Tall,  and  which, 
but  for  this  strange  turn  of  circumstances, 
she  never  would  have  seen. 

It  was  a clear  autumn  day.  Rita, 
holding  her  treasure,  went  down-stairs  to 
the  sitting-room  to  read  it,  and  then  sud- 
denly a strange  thing  occurred  to  her. 
She  would  not  read  it!  She  would  place 
it  in  his  hands,  and  give  him  her  own, 
and  say  she  believed  in  him. 

A longing  to  make  reparation  came 
over  her.  She  remembered  with  self- 
abasement  the  cruel  things  she  had  said, 
her  covert  sneers,  her  doubts  too  plainly 
shown,  her  disdainful  acceptance  of  the 
many  kindly  services  he  had  rendered 
her  mother.  What  was  it  that  had  caused 
that  revolution  of  feeling  she  could  not 
tell,  but  something  had  arisen  in  the  girl’s 
heart  deeper  than  humility,  and  her  tears 
were  of  self-abasement  and  joy  together. 

She  had  briefly  written  to  him  of  her 
sorrow,  and  where  she  was  to  be  until 
matters  arranged  themselves,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  he  would  come  to  her  at  once, 
but  she  did  not  know  that  Jered  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  had  despatched  a tele- 
gram, most  respectfully  requesting  Mr. 
Macbane’s  presence  at  Byrams. 

It  was  four  o’clock,  the  October  twi- 
light had  begun,  when  Rita,  sitting  still 
holding  her  letter  unread  in  her  hands, 
heard  some  one  come  quickly  up  the 
porch,  open  the  door,  and  in  another  in- 
stant Macbane  was  in  the  room. 

People  who  have  passed  through  doubts 
never  can  say  just  when  faith  first  came, 
or  just  what  followed. 

Rita  knew  only  that  the  arms  that  were 
to  shield  her  for  life  were  around  her, 
that  her  face  was  near  to  liis,  that  all  but 
the  joy  of  the  present  seemed  to  have 
vanished. 


They  talked  very  little  of  the  past  for 
some  time.  Macbane  asked  her  to  read 
the  letter.  She  said  she  would  keep  it, 
and  perhaps  read  it  long  years  hence. 
But  when  the  next  day  they  walked  out 
to  the  school-house,  he  told  her  that  the 
concert  was  the  result  of  the  maddest 
freak,  of  a week  of  dead  calm  on  their 
yacht,  and  whose  suggestion  it  was  he 
scarcely  remembered;  that  they  had  not 
dreamed  of  really  deluding  the  commu- 
nity, and  knowing  their  entertainment 
would  be  good,  had  persuaded  themselves 
it  would  all  end  in  fun. 

“And  yet  I wrote  you,  my  darling,” 
said  Macbane,  standing  with  her  in  the 
little  bower,  “because  I could  not  go 
away  without  telling  you  the  whole  story, 
and  humbly  begging  your  dear  pardon. 
Ah,  Rita,  how  often,  when  I’ve  tried  to  re- 
gret it,  I haven’t  had  the  heart  to,  know- 
ing it  gave  me  you!” 

Mrs.  Eversley,  who  was  slowly  conva- 
lescing, received  Rita  with  much  effusive- 
ness. Mr.  Eversley  had  departed  on  an- 
other Western  trip,  but  left  his  congratu- 
lations. 

“I  never  supposed  you  could  even  tol- 
erate him,”  the  mother  said  the  eveuing 
of  Rita’s  return.  “After  all,  it  was  my 
doing.  I kept  him  going.” 

Even  now  Mrs.  Macbane  has  occasion- 
ally to  endure  such  remarks,  but  her  se- 
renity is  too  complete  to  make  them  ef- 
fective. One  of  the  first  things  she  did 
after  her  marriage  was  to  discover  the 
fate  of  Bret’s  picture,  and  as  it  proved  .to 
have  been  in  her  husband’s  possession 
since  the  summer  when  the  Internation- 
als made  their  first  and  last  appearance, 
she  was  satisfied. 

Only  one  thing  Rita  tells  her  husband 
is  needed  to  make  her  joy  perfect.  “I 
can’t  quite  feel  my  ideal  is  attained,”  she 
said  to  him  the  other  day  in  Venice. 

“Why,  my  dear?”  inquired  Macbane, 
who  encourages  his  wife  in  expressing 
herself  very  freely. 

“ Because,  although  it  is  nice  to  think 
of  Jered  keeping  the  old  place  at  Byrams, 
still,  he  ought  to  marry.” 

4 4 But,  my  love,”  said  Macbane,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  4 4 he  fully  approved, 
didn’t  he?” 

The  Macbanes,  say  their  friends,  have 
a fund  of  the  most  incomprehensible 
phrases,  all  dating,  Rita  will  tell  you, 
from  the  season  the  Internationals  gave 
in  79. 
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BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

VII.— MEMPHIS  AND  LITTLE  ROCK. 


THE  State  of  Tennessee  gets  its  diversity 
of  climate  and  productions  from  the 
irregularity  of  its  surface,  not  from  its 
range  over  degrees  of  latitude,  like  Illi- 
nois; for  it  is  a narrow  State,  with  an  av- 
erage breadth  of  only  a hundred  and  ten 
miles,  while  it  is  about  four  hundred  miles 
in  length,  from  the  mountains  in  the  east — 
the  highest  land  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains—to  the  alluvial  bottom  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  the  west.  In  this  range  is  every 
variety  of  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth, 
with  some  of  the  noblest  scenery  and  the 
fairest  farming  land  in  the  Union,  and  all 
the  good  varieties  of  a temperate  climate. 

In  the  extreme  southwest  corner  lies 
Memphis,  differing  as  entirely  in  character 
from  Knoxville  and  Nashville  as  the  bot- 
tom-lands of  the  Mississippi  differ  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
It  is  the  natural  centre  of  the  finest  cot- 
ton-producing district  in  the  world,  the 
county  of  Shelby,  of  which  it  is  legally 
known  as  the  Taxing  District,  yielding 
more  cotton  than  any  other  county  in 
the  Union  except  that  of  Washington  in 
Mississippi.  It  is  almost  as  much  aloof 
political  ly  from  east  and  middle  Tenuessee 
as  it  is  geographically.  A homogeneous 
State  might  be  constructed  by  taking  west 
Tennessee,  all  of  Mississippi  above  Vicks- 
burg and  Jackson,  and  a slice  off  Arkan- 
sas, with  Memphis  for  its  capital.  But 
the  redistricting  would  be  a good  thing 
neither  for  the  States  named  nor  for  Mem- 
phis, for  the  more  variety  within  conven- 
ient limits  a State  can  have,  the  better,  and 
Memphis  could  not  wish  a better  or  more 
distinguished  destiny  than  to  become  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  a State  of  such 
great  possibilities  and  varied  industries  as 
Tennessee.  Her  political  influence  might 
be  more  decisive  in  the  homogeneous  State 
outlined,  but  it  will  be  abundant  for  all 
reasonable  ambition  in  its  inevitable  com- 
mercial importance.  And  besides,  the 
western  part  of  the  State  needs  the  moral 
tonic  of  the  more  elevated  regions. 

The  city  has  a frontage  of  about  four 
miles  on  the  Mississippi  River,  but  is  high 
above  it  on  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  with  an 
uneven  surface  and  a rolling  country 
back  of  it,  the  whole  capable  of  perfect 
drainage.  Its  site  is  the  best  on  the  river 


for  a great  city  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Gulf ; this  advantage  is  emphasized  by  the 
concentration  of  railways  at  this  point, 
and  the  great  bridge,  which  is  now  on  the 
eve  of  construction,  to  the  Arkansas  shore, 
no  doubt  fixes  its  destiny  as  the  inland 
metropolis  of  the  Southwest.  Memphis 
was  the  child  of  the  Mississippi,  and  this 
powerful,  wayward  stream  is  still  its  fos- 
tering mother,  notwithstanding  the  decay 
of  river  commerce  brought  about  by  the 
railways;  for  the  river  still  asserts  its 
power  as  a regulator  of  rates  of  transpor- 
tation. I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
freighting  on  it  in  towed  barges  is  not 
still  enormous,  but  if  it  did  not  carry  a 
pound  to  the  markets  of  the  world  it  is 
still  the  friend  of  all  the  inner  continen- 
tal regions,  which  says  to  the  railroads, 
beyond  a certain  rate  of  charges  you  shall 
not  go.  With  this  advantage  of  situa- 
tion, the  natural  receiver  of  the  products 
of  an  inexhaustible  agricultural  region 
(one  has  only  to  take  a trip  by  rail 
through  the  Yazoo  Valley  to  be  convinced 
of  that),  and  an  equally  good  point  for 
distribution  of  supplies,  it  is  inevitable 
that  Memphis  should  grow  with  an  accel- 
erating impulse. 

The  city  has  had  a singular  and  instruc- 
tive history,  and  that  she  lias  survived 
so  many  vicissitudes  and  calamities,  and 
entered  upon  an  extraordinary  career  of 
prosperity,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
territorial  necessity  of  a large  city  just 
at  this  point  on  the  river.  The  student 
of  social  science  will  find  in  its  history 
a striking  illustration  of  the  relation  of 
sound  sanitary  and  business  conditions 
to  order  and  morality.  Before  the  war, 
and  for  some  time  after  it,  Memphis  was 
a place  for  trade  in  one  staple,  where 
fortunes  were  quickly  made  and  lost, 
where  no  attention  was  paid  to  sanitary 
laws.  The  cloud  of  impending  pesti- 
lence always  hung  over  it,  the  yellow- 
fever  was  always  a possibility,  and  a dev- 
astating epidemic  of  it  must  inevitably  be 
reckoned  with  every  few  years.  It  seems 
to  be  a law  of  social  life  that  an  epidemic, 
or  the  probability  of  it,  engenders  a reck- 
lessness of  life  and  a low  condition  of  mor- 
als and  public  order.  Memphis  existed, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  edge  of  a volcano,  and 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  had  a reputa- 
tion for  violence  and  disorder.  While 
little  or  nothing  was  done  to  make  the 
city  clean  and  habitable,  or  to  beautify  it, 
law  was  weak  in  its  mobile,  excitable 
population,  and  differences  of  opinion 
were  settled  by  the  revolver.  In  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  the  profits  of  trade 
were  so  great  there  that  its  population  of 
twenty  thousand  at  the  close  of  the  war 
had  doubled  by  1878.  In  that  year  the 
yellow-fever  came  as  an  epidemic,  and  so 
increased  in  1879  as  nearly  to  depopulate 
the  city;  its  population  was  reduced  from 
nearly  forty  thousand  to  about  fourteen 
thousand,  two-thirds  of  which  were  ne- 
groes; its  commerce  was  absolutely  cut 
off,  its  manufactures  were  suspended,  it 
was  bankrupt.  There  is  nothing  more 
unfortunate  for  a State  or  a city  than  loss 
of  financial  credit.  Memphis  struggled 
in  vain  with  its  enormous  debt,  unable 
to  pay  it,  unable  to  compromise  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  city  re- 
sorted to  a novel  expedient.  It  surren- 
dered its  charter  to  the  State,  and  ceased 
to  exist  as  a municipality.  The  leaders 
of  this  movement  gave  two  reasons  for  it, 
the  wish  not  to  repudiate  the  city  debt,  but 
to  gain  breathing-time,  and  that  munici- 
pal government  in  this  country  is  a fail- 
ure. The  Legislature  erected  the  former 
Memphis  into  The  Taxing  District  of  Shel- 
by County,  and  provided  a government 
for  it.  This  government  consists  of  a 
Legislative  Council  of  eight  members, 
made  up  of  the  Board  of  Fire  and  Po- 
lice Commissioners,  consisting  of  three, 
and  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  consist- 
ing of  five.  These  are  all  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote  to  serve  a term  of  four  years,  but 
the  elections  are  held  every  two  years,  so 
that  the  council  always  contains  members 
who  have  had  experience.  The  Board  of 
Fire  and  Police  Commissioners  elects  a 
President,  who  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Taxing  District,  and  has  the  power 
and  duties  of  a mayor;  he  has  a salary 
of  $2000,  inclusive  of  his  fees  as  police 
magistrate,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
board  have  salaries  of  $500.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  serve 
without  compensation.  No  man  can  be 
eligible  to  either  board  who  has  not  been 
a resident  of  the  district  for  five  years. 
In  addition  there  is  a Board  of  Health, 
appointed  by  the  council.  This  govern- 
ment has  the  ordinary  powers  of  a city 
government,  defined  carefully  in  the  act, 


but  it  cannot  run  the  city  in  debt,  and  it 
cannot  appropriate  the  taxes  collected  ex- 
cept for  the  specific  purposes  named  by 
the  State  Legislature,  which  specific  ap- 
propriations are  voted  annually  by  the 
Legislature  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  council.  Thus  the  government  of 
the  city  is  committed  to  eight  men,  and 
the  execution  of  its  laws  to  one  man,  the 
President  of  the  Taxing  District,  who  has 
extraordinary  power.  The  final  success 
of  this  scheme  will  be  watched  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  by  other  cities.  On 
the  surface  it  can  be  seen  that  it  depends 
upon  securing  a non-partisan  council,  and 
an  honest,  conscientious  President  of  the 
Taxing  District — that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
choice  by  popular  vote  of  the  best  eight 
men  to  rule  the  city.  Up  to  this  time, 
with  only  slight  hitches,  it  has  worked 
exceedingly  well,  as  will  appear  in  a con- 
sideration of  the  condition  of  the  city. 
The  slight  hitch  mentioned  was  that  the 
President  was  accused  of  using  tempora- 
rily the  sum  appropriated  for  one  city  pur- 
pose for  another. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  Memphis  had  not  evaded  its 
obligations  by  a change  of  name  and  form 
of  government.  The  result  was  a settle- 
ment with  the  creditors  at  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar;  and  then  the  city  gathered  it- 
self together  for  a courageous  effort  and 
a new  era  of  prosperity.  The  turning- 
point  in  its  career  was  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  which 
transformed  it  immediately  into  a fairly 
healthful  city.  With  its  uneven  surface 
and  abundance  of  water  at  hand,  it  was 
well  adapted  to  the  Waring  system,  which 
wofrks  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
and  since  its  introduction  the  inhabitants 
are  relieved  from  apprehension  of  the  re- 
turn of  a yellow-fever  epidemic.  Popula- 
tion and  business  returned  with  this  sense 
of  security,  and  there  has  been  a change 
in  the  social  atmosphere  as  well.  In  1880 
it  had  a population  of  less  than  34,000;  it 
can  now  truthfully  claim  between  75,000 
and  80,000;  and  the  business  activity,  the 
building  both  of  fine  business  blocks  and 
handsome  private  residences,  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  increase  in  inhabitants.  In 
1879-80  the  receipt  of  cotton  was  409,809 
bales,  valued  at  $23,752,529;  in  1886-87, 
663,277  bales,  valued  at  $30,099,510.  The 
estimate  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1888, 
judging  from  the  first  months  of  the  year, 
is  700,000  bales.  I notice  in  the  compar* 
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ative  statement  of  leading  articles  of  com- 
merce and  consumption  an  exceedingly 
large  increase  in  1887  over  1886.  The 
banking  capital  in  1887  was  $3,360,000 — 
an  increase  of  $1,560,000  over  1886.  The 
clearings  were $101, 177,377  in  1877,  against 
$82,642,192  in  1886. 

The  traveller,  however,  does  not  need 
figures  to  convince  him  of  the  business 
activity  of  the  town;  the  piles  of  cotton 
beyond  the  capacity  of  storage,  the  street 
traffic,  the  extension  of  streets  and  resir 
dences  far  beyond  the  city  limits,  all 
speak  of  growth.  There  is  in  process  of 
construction  a union  station  to  accommo- 
date the  six  railways  now  meeting  there 
and  others  projected.  On  the  west  of  the 
river  it  has  lines  to  Kansas  City  and  Lit- 
tle Rock  and  to  St.  Louis ; on  the  east,  to 
Louisville  and  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
direct,  and  two  to  New  Orleans.  With 
the  building  of  the  bridge,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  constructed  in  a couple  of 
years,  Memphis  will  be  admirably  sup- 
plied with  transportation  facilities. 

As  to  its  external  appearance,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  city  has  grown  so  fast 
that  city  improvements  do  not  keep  pace 
with  its  assessable  value.  The  inability 
of  the  city  to  go  into  debt  is  a wholesome 
provision,  but  under  this  limitation  the 
city  offices  are  shabby,  the  city  police 
quarters  and  court  would  disgrace  an  in- 
digent country  village,  aud  most  of  the 
streets  are  in  bad  condition  for  want  of 
pavement.  There  are  fine  streets,  many 
attractive  new  residences,  and  some  fine 
old  places,  with  great  trees,  and  the  grav- 
elled pikes  running  into  the  country  are 
in  fine  condition,  and  are  favorite  drives. 
There  is  a beautiful  country  round  about, 
with  some  hills  and  pleasant  woods. 
Looked  at  from  an  elevation,  the  town  is 
seen  to  cover  a large  territory,  and  pre- 
sents in  the  early  green  of  spring  a charm- 
ing appearance.  Some  five  miles  out  is 
the  Montgomery  race -track,  park,  and 
club-house — a handsome  establishment, 
prettily  laid  out  and  planted,  already  at- 
tractive, and  sure  to  be  notable  when  the 
trees  are  grown. 

The  city  lias  a public-school  system,  a 
Board  of  Education  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  divides  its  fund  fairly  between 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children. 
But  it  needs  good  school-houses  as  much 
as  it  needs  good  pavements.  In  1887  the 
tax  of  one  and  a half  mills  produced 
$54,000  for  carrying  on  the  schools,  and 


$19,000  for  the  building  fund.  It  was 
not  enough— at  least  $75,000  were  needed. 
The  schools  were  in  debt.  There  is  a 
plan  adopted  for  a fine  High -School 
building,  but  the  city  needs  altogether 
more  money  and  more  energy  for  the 
public  schools.  According  to  some  re- 
ports the  public  schools  have  suffered 
from  politics,  and  are  not  as  good  as  they 
were  years  ago,  but  they  are  undoubted- 
ly gaining  in  public  favor,  notwithstand- 
ing some  remaining  Bourbon  prejudice 
against  them.  The  citizens  are  making 
money  fast  enough  to  begin  to  be  liberal 
in  matters  educational,  which  are  only 
second  to  sanitary  measures  in  the  well- 
being of  the  city.  The  new  free  Public 
Library,  which  will  be  built  and  opened 
in  a couple  of  years,  will  do  much  for  the 
city  in  this  direction.  It  is  the  noble  gift 
of  the  late  F.  H.  Cossitt,  of  New  York, 
formerly  a citizen  of  Memphis,  who  left 
$75,000  for  that  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  public  schools  of  Memphis 
would  be  better  (though  not  so  without 
liberal  endowment)  if  the  city  had  not 
two  exceptionally  good  private  schools 
for  young  ladies.  These  are  the  Clara 
Conway  Institute  and  the  Higby  School 
for  Young  Ladies,  taking  their  names 
from  their  principals  and  founders.  Each 
of  these  schools  has  about  350  pupils,  from 
the  age  of  six  to  the' mature  age  of  grad- 
uation, boys  being  admitted  until  they 
are  twelve  years  old.  Each  has  pleasant 
grounds  and  fine  buildings,  large,  airy, 
well  planned,  with  ample  room  for  all  the 
departments— literature,  science,  art,  mu- 
sic—of  the  mostadvanced  education.  One 
finds  in  them  the  best  methods  'of  the 
best  schools,  and  a most  admirable  spirit. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
schools  give  distinction  to  Memphis,  and 
that  the  discipline  and  intellectual  train- 
ing the  young  ladies  receive  there  will 
have  a marked  effect  upon  the  social  life 
of  the  city.  If  one  who  spent  some  de- 
lightful hours  in  the  company  of  these 
graceful  and  enthusiastic  scholars,  and 
who  would  like  heartily  to  acknowledge 
their  cordiality,  and  his  appreciation  of 
their  admirable  progress  in  general  study, 
might  make  a suggestion,  it  would  be 
that  what  the  frank,  impulsive  Southern 
girl,  with  her  inborn  talent  for  being 
agreeable  and  her  vivid  apprehension  of 
life,  needs  least  of  all  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  emotional,  the  rhetorical,  the  senti- 
mental side.  However  cleverly  they  are 
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done,  the  recitation  of  poems  of  senti- 
ment, of  passion,  of  love-making  and 
marriage,  above  all,  of  those  doubtful  dia- 
lect verses  in  which  a touch  of  pseudo- 
feeling is  supposed  to  excuse  the  slang 
of  the  street  and  the  vulgarity  of  the 
farm,  is  not  an  exercise  elevating  to  the 
taste.  I happen  to  speak  of  it  here,  but  I 
confess  that  it  is  only  a text  from  which 
a little  sermon  might  be  preached  about 
kt  recitations”  and  declamations  generally, 
in  these  days  of  overdone  dialect  and 
innuendoes  about  the  hypocrisy  of  old- 
fashioned  morality. 

The  city  has  a prosperous  college  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  another  excellent 
school  for  girls  in  the  St.  Agnes  Acade- 
my, and  a colored  industrial  school,  the 
Lemoyne,  where  the  girls  are  taught 
cooking  and  the  art  of  house -keeping, 
and  the  boys  learn  carpentering.  This 
does  not  belong  to  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  about 
the  propriety  of  attaching  industrial  train- 
ing to  public  schools  generally,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  sort  of  training  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  colored  people  of  the 
South,  whose  children  do  not  at  present 
receive  the  needed  domestic  training  at 
home,  and  whose  education  must  con- 
tribute to  their  ability  to  earn  a living. 
Those  educated  in  the  schools,  high  and 
low,  cannot  all  be  teachers  or  preachers, 
and  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  either  so- 
cial elevation  or  thrifty  lives  if  they  have 
neither  a trade  nor  the  taste  to  make  neat 
and  agreeable  homes.  The  colored  race 
cannot  have  it  too  often  impressed  upon 
them  that  their  way  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  under  a free  government  lies  in 
industry,  thrift,  and  morality.  Whatever 
reason  they  have  to  complain  of  remain- 
ing discrimination  and  prejudice,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  overcome  both,  and  that 
is  by  the  acquisition  of  property  and  in- 
telligence. In  the  history  of  the  world 
a people  were  never  elevated  otherwise. 
No  amount  of  legislation  can  do  it.  In 
Memphis — in  Southern  cities  generally — 
the  public  schools  are  impartially  admin- 
istered as  to  the  use  of  money  for  both 
races.  In  the  country  districts  they  are 
as  generally  inadequate,  both  in  quality 
and  in  the  length  of  the  school  year.  In 
the  country,  where  farming  and  domestic 
service  must  be  the  occupations  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  industrial  schools  are 
certainly  not  called  for;  but  in  the  cities 


they  are  a necessity  of  the  present  devel- 
opment. 

Ever  since  Memphis  took  itself  in  hand 
with  a new  kind  of  municipal  government, 
and  made  itself  a healthful  city,  good 
fortune  of  one  kind  and  another  seems 
to  have  attended  it.  Abundant  water  it 
could  get  from  the  river  for  sewerage  pur- 
poses, but  for  other  uses  either  extensive 
filters  were  needed  or  cisterns  were  resort- 
ed to.  The  city  was  supplied  with  wa- 
ter, which  the  stranger  would  hesitate  to 
drink  or  bathe  in,  from  Wolf  River,  a 
small  stream  emptying  into  the  Mississippi 
above  the  city.  But  within  the  year  a 
most  important  discovery  has  been  made 
for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  town. 
This  was  the  striking,  in  the  depression  of 
the  Gay oso  Bayou,  at  a depth  of  450  feet, 
perfectly  pure  water,  at  a temperature  of 
about  62°,  in  abundance,  with  a head  suf- 
ficient to  bring  it  in  fountains  some  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Ten  wells 
had  been  sunk,  and  the  water  flowing  was 
estimated  at  ten  millions  of  gallons  daily, 
or  half  enough  to  supply  the  city.  It  was 
expected  that  with  more  wells  the  supply 
would  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and 
then  Memphis  will  have  drinking  water 
not  excelled  in  purity  by  that  of  any  city 
in  the  land.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  incalculable  good  fortune  should 
add  buoyancy  to  the  business,  and  even  to 
the  advance  in  the  price,  of  real  estate. 
The  city  has  widely  outgrown  its  corpo- 
rate limits,  there  is  activity  in  building 
and  improvements  in  all  the  pleasant  sub- 
urbs, and  with  the  new  pavemeuts  which 
are  in  progress,  the  city  will  be  as  attract- 
ive as  it  is  prosperous. 

Climate  is  much  a matter  of  taste.  The 
whole  area  of  the  alluvial  land  of  the 
Mississippi  has  the  three  requisites  for  ma- 
laria— heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable  de- 
composition. The  tendency  to  this  is 
overcome,  in  a measure,  as  the  land  is 
thoroughly  drained  and  cultivated.  Mem- 
phis has  a mild  winter,  long  summer,  and 
a considerable  portion  of  the  year  when 
the  temperature  is  just  about  right  for  en- 
joyment. In  the  table  of  temperature  for 
1887  I find  that  the  mean  was  61.9°,  the 
mean  of  the  highest  by  months  was  84.9°, 
and  the  mean  lowest  was  37.4°.  The  cold- 
est month  was  January,  when  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  was  from  72.2°  to  4.3°, 
and  the  hottest  was  July,  when  the  range 
was  from  99°  to  67.3°.  There  is  a prepon- 
derance of  fair,  sunny  weather.  The  rec* 
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ord  for  1887  was:  157  days  of  clear,  132 
fair,  65  cloudy,  91  days  of  frost.  From 
this  it  appears  that  Memphis  has  a pretty 
agreeablo  climate  for  those  who  do  not 
insist  upon  a good  deal  of  “ bracing,”  and 
it  has  a most  genial  and  hospitable  so- 
ciety. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
April  we  crossed  the  river  to  the  lower 
landing  of  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock 
Railway,  the  upper  landing  being  inac- 
cessible on  account  of  the  high  water. 
It  was  a delicious  spring  morning,  the 
foliage,  half  unfolded,  was  in  its  first  flush 
of  green,  and  as  we  steamed  down  the 
stream  the  town  bluffs,  forty  feet  high, 
were  seen  to  have  a noble  situation.  All 
the  opposite  country  for  forty  miles  from 
the  river  was  afloat,  and  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a vast  swamp,  not  altogether 
unpleasing  in  its  fresh  dress  of  green. 
For  forty  miles,  to  Madison,  the  road  ran 
upon  an  embankment  just  above  the 
flood;  at  intervals  were  poor  shanties 
and  little  cultivated  patches,  but  shanties, 
corn  patches,  and  trees  all  stood  in  the 
water.  The  inhabitants,  the  majority  col- 
ored, seemed  of  the  sort  to  be  content  with 
half-amphibious  lives.  Before  we  reach- 
ed Madison  and  crossed  St.  Francis  Riv- 
er we  ran  through  a streak  of  gravel. 
Forest  City,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  Railway,  turned  out  to  be  not 
exactly  a city,  in  the  Eastern  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  a considerable  collection  of 
houses,  with  a large  hotel.  It  seemed,  so 
far  in  the  wilderness,  an  irresponsible  sort 
of  place,  and  the  crowd  at  the  station 
were  in  a festive,  hilarious  mood.  This 
was  heightened  by  the  playing  of  a trav- 
elling band  which  we  carried  with  us 
in  the  second-class  car,  and  which  good- 
naturedly  unlimbered  at  the  stations. 
It  consisted  of  a colored  bass-viol,  vio- 
lin, and  guitar,  and  a white  cornet.  On 
the  way  the  negro  population  were  in 
the  majority,  all  the  residences  were  shab- 
by shanties,  and  the  moving  public  on 
the  trains  and  about  the  stations  had  not 
profited  by  the  example  of  the  commercial 
travellers,  who  are  the  only  smartly  dress- 
ed people  one  sees  in  these  regions.  A 
young  girl  who  got  into  the  car  here  told 
me  that  she  came  from  Marianna,  a town 
to  the  south,  on  the  Languille  River,  and 
she  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a central  place. 
At  Brinkley  we  crossed  the  St.  Louis, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas  Road,  ran  through 


more  swamps  to  the  Cache  River,  after 
which  there  was  prairie  and  bottom-land, 
and  at  De  Valle’s  Bluff  we  came  to  the 
White  River.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  country  is  well  watered.  After  White 
River  fine  reaches  of  prairie-land  were  en- 
countered—in  fact,  a good  deal  of  prairie 
and  oak  timber.  Much  of  this  prairie  had 
ouce  been  cultivated  to  cotton,  but  was 
now  turned  to  grazing,  and  dotted  witli 
cattle.  A place  named  Prairie  Centre  had 
been  abandoned ; indeed,  we  passed  a good 
many  abandoned  houses  before  we  reach- 
ed Carlisle  and  the  Galloway.  Lonoke 
is  one  of  the  villages  of  rather  mean 
appearance,  but  important  enough  to  be 
talked  about  and  visited  by  the  five  aspi- 
rants for  the  gubernatorial  nomination, 
who  were  travelling  about  together,  each 
one  trying  to  convince  the  people  that 
the  other  four  were  unworthy  the  office. 
This  is  lowland  Arkansas,  supporting  a 
few  rude  villages,  inhabited  by  negroes 
and  unambitious  whites,  and  not  a fairly 
representative  portion  of  a great  State. 

At  Argenta,  a sort  of  railway  and  fac- 
tory suburb  of  the  city,  we  crossed  the 
muddy,  strong-flowing  Arkansas  River 
on  a fine  bridge,  elevated  so  as  to  strike 
high  up  on  the  bluff  on  which  Little 
Rock  is  built.  The  rock  of  the  bluff, 
which  the  railway  pierces,  is  a very  shaly 
slate.  The  town  lying  along  the  bluff  has 
a very  picturesque  appearance,  in  spite  of 
its  newness  aud  the  poor  color  of  its 
brick.  The  situation  is  a noble  one,  com- 
manding a fine  prospect  of  river  and 
plain,  and  mountains  to  the  west,  rising 
from  the  bluff  on  a series  of  gentle  hills, 
with  conspicuous  heights  further  out  for 
public  institutions  and  country  houses. 
The  city,  which  has  nearly  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  can  boast  a number  of  hand- 
some business  streets  with  good  shops  and 
an  air  of  prosperous  trade,  with  well- 
shaded  residence  streets  of  comfortable 
houses;  but  all  the  thoroughfares  are  bad 
for  want  of  paving,  Little  Rock  being 
forbidden  by  the  organic  law  (as  Mem- 
phis is)  to  run  in  debt  for  city  improve- 
ments. A city  which  has  doubled  its 
population  within  eight  years,  and  been 
restrained  from  using  its  credit,  must  ex- 
pect to  suffer  from  bad  streets,  but  its 
caution  about  debt  is  reassuring  to  in- 
tending settlers.  The  needed  street  im- 
provements, it  is  understood,  however, 
will  soon  be  under  way,  and  the  citizens 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
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when  they  are  made,  Little  Rock  will  be 
a beautiful  city. 

Below  the  second  of  the  iron  bridges 
which  span  the  river  is  a bowlder  which 
gave  the  name  of  Little  Rock  to  the 
town.  The  general  impression  is  that  it 
is  the  first  rock  on  the  river  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi;  this  is 
not  literally  true,  but  this  rock  is  the  first 
conspicuous  one,  and  has  become  historic. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a mile 
above,  is  a bluff  several  hundred  feet 
high,  called  Big  Rock.  On  the  summit 
is  a beautiful  park,  a vineyard,  a summer 
hotel,  and  pleasure-grounds— a delightful 
resort  in  the  hot  weather.  From  the  top 
one  gains  a fair  idea  of  Arkansas— the 
rich  delta  of  the  river,  the  mighty  stream 
itself,  the  fertile  rolling  land  and  forests, 
the  mountains  on  the  border  of  the  In- 
dian Territory,  the  fair  city,  the  sightly 
prominences  about  it  dotted  with  build- 
ings— altogether  a magnificent  and  most 
charming  view. 

There  is  a United  States  arsenal  at  Little 
Rock ; the  government  post-office  is  a hand- 
some building,  and  among  the  twenty- 
seven  churches  there  are  some  of  pleasing 
architecture.  The  State-house,  which 
stands  upon  the  bluff  overlooking  the  riv- 
er, is  a relic  of  old  times,  suggesting  the 
plantation  style.  It  is  an  in- 
describable building,  or  group  of  build- 
ings, with  classic  pillars  of  course,  and 
rambling  galleries  that  lead  to  old-fash- 
ioned, domestic-looking  State  offices.  It 
is  shabby  in  appearance,  but  has  a certain 
interior  air  of  comfort.  The  room  of  the 
Assembly — plain,  with  windows  on  three 
sides,  open  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  not  so 
large  that  conversational  speaking  cannot 
be  heard  in  it— is  not  at  all  the  modern  no- 
tion of  a legislative  chamber,  which  ought 
to  be  lofty,  magnificently  decorated,  light- 
ed from  above,  and  shut  in  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  air  and  the  outside 
world.  Arkansas,  which  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  population  and  wealth,  will  no 
doubt  very  soon  want  a new  State-house. 
Heaven  send  it  an  architect  who  will 
think  first  of  the  comfortable,  cheerful 
rooms,  and  second  of  imposing  outside 
display!  He  might  spend  a couple  of 
millions  on  a building  which  would  as- 
tonish the  natives,  and  not  give  them  as 
agreeable  a working  room  for  the  Legisla- 
ture as  this  old  chamber.  The  fashion  is 
to  put  up  an  edifice  whose  dimensions 
shall  somehow  represent  the  dignity  of 


the  State,  a vast  structure  of  hallways 
and  staircases,  with  half-lighted  and  ill- 
ventilated  rooms.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  American  genius  ought  to  be  able  to 
devise  a capitol  of  a different  sort,  certain- 
ly one  better  adapted  to  the  Southern  cli- 
mate. A group  of  connected  buildings 
for  the  various  departments  might  be  bet- 
ter than  one  solid  parallelogram,  and  I 
have  a fancy  that  legislators  could  be 
clearer-headed,  and  could  profit  more  by 
discussion,  if  they  sat  in  a cheerful  cham- 
ber, uot  too  large  to  be  easily  heard  in,  and 
open  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun  and 
air  and  the  sight  of  tranquil  nature.  The 
present  Capitol  has  an  air  of  lazy  neglect, 
and  the  law  library  which  is  stored  in  it 
could  not  well  be  in  a worse  condition; 
but  there  is  something  rather  pleasing 
about  the  old,  easy-going  establishment 
that  one  would  pretty  certainly  miss  in  a 
smart  new  building.  Arkansas  has  an 
opportunity  to* distinguish  itself  by  a new 
departure  in  State-houses. 

In  the  city  are  several  of  the  State  in- 
stitutions, most  of  them  occupying  ample 
grounds  with  fine  sites  in  the  suburbs. 
Conspicuous  on  high  ground  in  the  city 
is  the  Blind  Asylum,  a very  commodious 
and  well-conducted  institution, with  about 
80  inmates.  The  School  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
with  125  pupils,  is  under  very  able  man- 
agement. But  I confess  that  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  gave  me  a genuine  sur- 
prise, and  if  the  civilization  of  Arkansas 
were  to  be  judged  by  it,  it  would  take 
high  rank  among  the  States.  It  is  a very 
fine  building,  well  constructed  and  ad- 
mirably planned,  on  a site  commanding 
a noble  view,  with  eighty  acres  of  forest 
and  garden.  More  land  is  needed  to  car- 
ry out  the  superintendent’s  idea  of  labor, 
and  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  patients, 
of  whom  there  are  450,  the  men  and  wo- 
men, colored  and  white,  in  separate 
wings.  The  builders  seem  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  all  the  Eastern  experience 
and  shunned  the  Eastern  mistakes,  and 
the  result  is  an  establishment  wTith  all  the 
modern  improvements  and  conveniences, 
conducted  in  the  most  enlightened  spirit. 

I do  not  know  a better  large  State  asylum 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  State  peni- 
tentiary nothing  good  can  be  said.  Ar- 
kansas is  still  struggling  with  the  wretch- 
ed lease  system,  the  frightful  abuses  of 
which  she  is  beginning  to  appreciate. 
The  penitentiary  is  a sort  of  depot  for 
convicts,  who  are  distributed  about  the 
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State  by  the  contractors.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  a considerable  number  were 
there,  more  or  less  crippled  and  sick,  who 
had  been  rescued  from  barbarous  treat- 
ment in  one  of  the  mines.  A gang  were 
breaking  stones  in  the  yard,  a few  were 
making  cigars,  and  the  dozen  women  in 
the  women’s  ward  were  doing  laundry- 
work.  But  nothing  appeared  to  be  done 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  inmates. 
In  Southern  prisons  I notice  comparative- 
ly few  of  the  “ professional”  class  which 
so  largely  make  the  population  of  North- 
ern penitentiaries,  and  I always  fancy 
that  in  the  rather  easy-going  manage- 
ment, wanting  the  cast-iron  discipline,  the 
lot  of  the  prisoners  is  not  so  hard.  Thus 
far  among  the  colored  people  not  much 
odium  attaches  to  one  of  their  race  who 
has  beeu  in  prison. 

The  public-school  system  of  the  State 
is  slowly  improving,  hampered  by  want 
of  constitutional  power  to  raise  money  for 
the  schools.  By  the  constitution,  State 
taxes  are  limited  to  one  per  cent. ; coun- 
ty taxes  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  with 
an  addition  of  one-lialf  of  one  per  cent, 
to  pay  debts  existing  when  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  1874;  city  taxes  the 
same  as  county;  in  addition, for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  the  Assembly 
may  lay  a tax  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on 
the  dollar  on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State,  and  an  annual  per  capita  tax  of  one 
dollar  on  every  male  inhabitant  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years;  and  it  may  also 
authorize  each  school  district  to  raise  for 
itself,  by  vote  of  its  electors,  a tax  for 
school  purposes  not  to  exceed  five  mills 
on  the  dollar.  The  towns  generally  vote 
this  additional  tax,  but  in  most  of  the 
country  districts  schools  are  not  main- 
tained for  more  than  three  months  in  the 
year.  The  population  of  the  State  is  about 
1,000,000,  in  an  area  of  53,045  square  miles. 
The  scholastic  population  enrolled  has  in- 
creased steadily  for  several  years,  and  in 
1886  was  164,757,  of  which  122,296  were 
white  and  42,461  were  colored.  The  to- 
tal population  of  school  age  (including 
the  enrolled)  was  358,006,  of  which  266,188 
were  white  and  91,818  colored.  The 
school  fund  available  for  that  year  was 
$1,327,710.  The  increased  revenue  and 
enrolment  are  encouraging,  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  schools  of  the  State  (sparse- 
ly settled  as  it  is)  cannot  be  what  they 
should  be  without  more  money  to  build 
decent  school-houses,  employ  competent 


teachers,  and  have  longer  sessions.  Lit- 
tle Rock  has  fourteen  school-houses,  only 
one  or  two  of  which  are  commendable. 
The  High-School,  with  50  pupils  and  2 
teachers,  is  held  in  a district  building. 
The  colored  people  have  their  fair  propor- 
tion of  schools,  with  teachers  of  their  own 
race.  Little  Rock  is  abundantly  able  to 
tax  itself  for  better  schools,  as  it  is  for  bet- 
ter pavements.  In  all  the  schools  most 
attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  mathematics, 
and  it  is  noticeable  how  proficient  colored 
children  under  twelve  are  in  figures. 

The  most  important  school  in  the  State, 
which  I did  not  see,  is  the  Industrial  Uni- 
versity at  Fayetteville,  which  received  the 
Congressional  land  grant  and  is  a State 
beneficiary  ; its  property,  including  en- 
dowments and  the  university  farm,  is 
reckoned  at  $300,000.  The  general  inten- 
tion is  to  give  a practical  industrial 
education.  The  collegiate  department,  a 
course  of  three  years,  has  77  pupils;  in 
the  preparatory  department  are  about  200; 
but  the  catalogue,  including  special  stu- 
dents in  art  and  music,  the  medical  de- 
partment at  Little  Rock  of  60,  and  the 
Normal  School  at  Pine  Bluff  of  215,  foots 
up  about  600  students.  The  university  is 
situated  in  a part  of  the  State  most  at- 
tractive in  its  scenery  and  most  healthful, 
and  offers  a chance  for  every  sort  of  men- 
tal and  manual  training. 

The  most  widely  famous  place  in  the 
State  is  the  Hot  Springs.  I should  like 
to  have  seen  it  when  it  vras  in  a state  of 
nature;  I should  like  to  see  it  when  it 
gets  the  civilization  of  a European  bath 
place.  It  has  been  a popular  and  even 
crowded  resort  for  several  years,  and  the 
medical  treatment  which  can  be  given 
there  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
waters  is  so  nearly  a specific  for  certain 
serious  diseases,  and  going  there  is  so 
much  a necessity  for  many  invalids,  that 
access  to  it  ought  by  this  time  to  be  easy. 
But  it  is  not.  It  is  fifty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Little  Rock,  but  to  reach  it  the 
traveller  must  leave  the  Iron  Mountain 
Road  at  Malvern  for  a ride  over  a branch 
line  of  some  twenty  miles.  Unfortunate- 
ly this  is  a narrow-gauge  road,  and  how- 
ever ill  a person  may  be,  a change  of  cars 
must  be  made  at  Malvern.  This  is  a se- 
rious annoyance,  and  it  is  a wonder  that 
the  main  railways  and  the  hotel  and  bath 
keepers  have  not  united  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  narrow-gauge 
road. 
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The  valley  of  the  Springs  is  over  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea ; the  country 
is  rough  and  broken ; the  hills,  clad  with 
small  pines  and  hard-wood,  which  rise  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  to  the  height  of 
two  to  three  hundred  feet,  make  an  agree- 
able impression  of  greenness,  and  the 
place  is  capable,  by  reason  of  its  irregu- 
larity, of  becoming  beautiful  as  well  as 
picturesque.  It  is  still  in  the  cheap  cot- 
tage and  raw  brick  stage.  The  situation 
suggests  Carlsbad,  which  is  also  jammed 
into  a narrow  valley.  The  Hot  Springs 
Mountain— that  is,  the  mountain  from  the 
side  of  which  all  the  hot  springs  (about 
seventy)  flow— is  a government  reserva- 
tion. Nothing  is  permitted  to  be  built 
on  it  except  the  government  hospital  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  public  bath- 
houses along  the  foot,  and  one  hotel, 
which  holds  over  on  the  reserved  land. 
The  government  has  enclosed  and  piped 
the  springs,  built  a couple  of  cement  res- 
ervoirs, and  lets  the  bath  privileges  to 
private  parties  at  thirty  dollars  a tub,  the 
number  of  tubs  being  limited.  The  rent* 
money  the  government  is  supposed  to 
devote  to  the  improvement  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  has  now  a private  lookout 
tower  on  the  summit,  from  which  a most 
extensive  view  is  had  over  the  well-wood- 
ed State,  and  it  can  be  made  a lovely 
park.  There  is  a good  deal  of  criticism 
about  favoritism  in  letting  the  bath  privi- 
leges, and  the  words  “ring”  and  “syndi- 
cate” are  constantly  heard.  Before  im- 
provements were  made  the  hot  water  dis- 
charged into  a creek  at  the  base  of  the 
hill.  This  creek  is  now  arched  over  and 
become  a street,  with  the  bath-houses  on 
one  side  and  shops  and  shanties  on  the 
other.  Difficulty  about  obtaining  a good 
title  to  land  has  until  recently  stood  in 
the  way  of  permanent  improvements. 
All  claims  have  now  been  adjudicated 
upon,  the  government  is  prepared  to  give 
a perfect  title  to  all  its  own  land,  except 
the  mountain,  forever  reserved,  and  pur- 
chasers can  be  sure  of  peaceful  occupa- 
tion. 

Opposite  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain 
rises  the  long  sharp  ridge  of  West  Moun- 
tain, from  which  the  government  does  not 
permit  the  foliage  to  be  stripped.  The 
city  runs  around  and  back  of  this  moun- 
tain, follows  the  winding  valley  to  the 
north,  climbs  up  all  the  irregular  ridges 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  spreads  itself 
over  the  valley  on  the  south,  near  the 


Ouachita  River.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  10,000  residents  in  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing town.  Houses  stick  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  perch  on  terraces,  nestle  in  the 
ravines.  Nothing  is  regular,  nothing  is 
as  might  have  been  expected,  but  it  is  all 
interesting,  and  promising  of  something 
pleasing  and  picturesque  in  the  future. 
All  the  springs,  except  one,  on  Hot 
Springs  Mountain  are  hot,  with  a tem- 
perature ranging  from  93°  to  157°  Fah- 
renheit; there  are  plenty  of  springs  in 
and  among  the  other  hills,  but  they  are 
all  cold.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present 
quantity  of  hot  water,  much  of  which 
runs  to  waste,  would  supply  about  19,000 
persons  daily  with  25  gallons  each.  The 
water  is  perfectly  clear,  has  no  odor, 
and  is  very  agreeable  for  bathing.  That 
remarkable  cures  are  performed  here  the 
evidence  does  not  permit  one  to  doubt, 
nor  can  one  question  the  wonderfully  re- 
juvenating effect  upon  the  system  of  a 
course  of  its  waters. 

It  is  necessary  to  suggest,  however,  that 
the  value  of  the  springs  to  invalids  and 
to  all  visitors  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  such  regulations  as  those  that  govern 
Carlsbad  and  Marienbad  in  Bohemia.  The 
success  of  those  great  “cures”  depends 
largely  upon  the  regimen  enforced  there, 
the  impossibility  of  indulging  in  an  im- 
proper diet,  and  the  prevailing  regularity 
of  habits  as  to  diet,  sleep,  and  exercise. 
There  is  need  at  Hot  Springs  for  more 
hotel  accommodation  of  the  sort  that  will 
make  comfortable  invalids  accustomed  to 
luxury  at  home,  and  at  least  one  new  and 
very  large  hotel  is  promised  soon  to  sup- 
ply this  demand;  but  what  Hot  Springs 
needs  is  the  comforts  of  life,  and  not  means 
of  indulgence  at  table  or  otherwise.  Per- 
haps it  is  impossible  for  the  American 
public,  even  the  sick  part  of  it,  to  submit 
itself  to  discipline,  but  we  never  will  have 
the  full  benefit  of  our  many  curative 
springs  until  it  consents  to  do  so.  Pa- 
tients, no  doubt,  try  to  follow  the  varying 
regimen  imposed  by  different  doctors,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  do  so  amid  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  a go-as-you-please  bath  place.  A 
general  regimen  of  diet  applicable  to  all 
visitors  is  the  only  safe  rule.  Under  such 
enlightened  rules  as  prevail  at  Marienbad, 
and  with  the  opportunity  for  mild  enter- 
tainment in  pretty  shops,  agreeable  walks 
and  drives,  with  music  and  the  hundred 
devices  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly, 
Hot  Springs  would  become  one  of  the 
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most  important  sanitary  resorts  in  the 
world.  It  is  now  in  a very  crude  state; 
but  it  has  the  water,  the  climate,  the  hills 
and  woods;  good  saddle-horses  are  to  be 
had,  and  it  is  an  interesting  country  to 
ride  over;  those  who  frequent  the  place 
are  attached  to  it ; afid  time  and  taste  and 
money  will,  no  doubt,  transform  it  into 
a place  of  beauty. 

Arkansas  surprised  the  world  by  the 
exhibition  it  made  of  itself  at  New  Or- 
leans, not  only  for  its  natural  resources, 
but  for  the  range  and  variety  of  its  pro- 
ductions. That  it  is  second  to  no  other 
State  in  its  adaptability  to  cotton  raising 
wasknown;  that  it  had  magnificent  forests 
and  large  coal  fields  and  valuable  miner- 
als in  its  mountains  was  known ; but  that 
it  raised  fruit  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
Southwest,  and  quite  equal  to  any  in  the 
North,  was  a revelation.  The  mountain- 
ous part  of  the  State,  where  some  of  the 
hills  rise  to  the  altitude  of  2500  feet,  gives 
as  good  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  as  are 
raised  in  any  portion  of  the  Union ; in- 
deed, this  fruit  has  taken  the  first  prize  in 
exhibitions  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas. 
It  is  as  remarkable  for  flavor  and  firmness 
as  it  is  for  size  and  beauty.  This  region 
is  also  a good  vineyard  country.  The 
State  boasts  more  miles  of  navigable  wa- 
ters than  any  other,  it  has  variety  of  soil 
and  of  surface  to  fit  it  for  every  crop  in  the 
temperate  latitudes,  and  it  has  a very  good 
climate.  The  range  of  northern  moun- 
tains protects  it  from  “ northers,”  and  its 
elevated  portions  have  cold  enough  for 
a tonic.  Of  course  the  low  and  swampy 
lands  are  subject  to  malaria.  The  State 
has  just  begun  to  appreciate  itself,  and 
has  organized  efforts  to  promote  immigra- 
tion. It  has  employed  a competent  State 
geologist,  who  is  doing  excellent  service. 
The  United  States  has  still  a large  quan- 
tity of  valuable  land  in  the  State  open  to 
settlement  under  the  homestead  and  pre- 
emption laws.  The  State  itself  has  over 
2,000,000  acres  of  land,  forfeited  and  grant- 
ed to  it  in  various  ways;  of  this,  the  land 
forfeited  for  taxes  will  be  given  to  actual 
settlers  in  tracts  of  160  acres  to  each  per- 
son, and  the  rest  can  be  purchased  at  a 
low  price.  I cannot  go  into  all  the  de- 
tails, but  the  reader  may  be  assured  that 
the  immigration  committee  make  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  showing  for  settlers  who 
wish  to  engage  in  farming,  fruit  raising, 
mining,  or  lumbering.  The  constitution 
of  the  State  is  very  democratic,  the  statute 


laws  are  stringent  in  morality,  the  limita- 
tions upon  town  and  city  indebtedness  are 
severe,  the  rate  of  taxation  is  very  low, 
and  the  State  debt  is  small.  The  State, 
in  short,  is  in  a good  condition  for  a vig- 
orous development  of  its  resources. 

There  is  a popular  notion  that  Arkan- 
sas is  a “bowie-knife”  State,  a lawless 
and  an  ignorant  State.  I shared  this  be- 
fore I went  there.  I cannot  disprove  the 
ignorance  of  the  country  districts.  As  I 
said,  more  money  is  needed  to  make  the 
public-school  system  effective.  But  in 
its  general  aspect  the  State  is  as  orderly 
and  moral  as  any.  The  laws  against  car- 
rying concealed  weapons  are  strict,  and 
are  enforced.  It  is  a fairly  temperate 
State.  Under  the  high  license  and  local 
option  laws,  prohibition  prevails  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  State,  and  the  popular  vote 
is  strictly  enforced.  In  forty-eight  of  the 
seventy-five  counties  no  license  is  granted, 
in  other  counties  only  a single  town  votes 
license,  and  in  many  of  the  remaining 
counties  many  towns  refuse  it.  In  five 
counties  only  is  liquor  perfectly  free.  A 
special  law  prohibits  liquor  selling  within 
five  miles  of  a college ; within  three  miles 
of  a church  or  school,  a majority  of  the 
adult  inhabitant#  can  prohibit  it.  With 
regard  to  liquor  selling,  woman  suffrage 
practically  exists.  The  law  says  that  on 
petition  of  a majority  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation in  any  district  the  county  judge 
must  refuse  license.  The  women,  there- 
fore, without  going  into  politics,  sign  the 
petitions  and  create  prohibition. 

The  street-cars  and  railways  make  no 
discrimination  as  to  color  of  passengers. 
Everywhere  I went  I noticed  that  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  races  was  friend- 
ly. There  is  much  good  land  on  the  rail- 
way between  Little  Rock  and  Arkansas 
City,  heavily  timbered,  especially  with 
the  clean -boled,  stately  gum-trees.  At 
Pine  Bluff,  which  has  a population  of 
5000,  there  is  a good  colored  Normal 
School,  and  the  town  has  many  prosper- 
ous negroes,  who  support  a race-track  of 
their  own,  and  keep  up  a county  fair.  I 
was  told  that  the  most  enterprising  man 
in  the  place,  the  largest  street-railway 
owner,  is  black  as  a coal.  Further  down 
the  road  the  country  is  not  so  good,  the 
houses  are  mostly  poor  shanties,  and  the 
population,  largely  colored,  appears  to  be 
of  a shiftless  character.  Arkansas  City 
itself,  low-lying  on  the  Mississippi,  has  a 
bad  reputation. 
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Little  Rock,  already  a railway  centre 
of  importance,  is  prosperous  and  rapidly 
improving.  It  lias  the  settled,  temperate, 
orderly  society  of  an  Eastern  town,  but 
democratic  in  its  habits,  and  with  a cord- 
ial hospitality  which  is  more  provincial 
than  fashionable.  I heard  there  a good 
chamber  concert  of  stringed  instruments, 
one  of  a series  which  had  been  kept  up 
by  subscription  all  winter,  and  would 
continue  the  coming  winter.  The  per- 
formers were  young  Bohemians.  The 
gentleman  at  whose  pleasant,  old-fash- 
ioned house  I was  entertained,  a leading 


lawyer  and  jurist  in  the  Southwest,  was 
a good  linguist,  had  travelled  in  most 
parts  of  the  civilized  globe,  had  on  his 
table  the  current  literature  of  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  America,  a daily 
Paris  newspaper,  one  New  York  journal 
(to  give  its  name  mi^ht  impugn  his  good 
taste  in  the  judgment  of  every  other  New 
York  journal),  and  a very  large  and  well- 
selected  library,  two- thirds  of  which  was 
French,  and  nearly  half  of  the  remainder 
German.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
things  I found  in  Arkansas  which  I did 
not  expect  to  find. 


TIIE  MASTER  AND  THE  REAPERS. 

BY  ZOE  DANA  UNDERHILL. 

rpiIE  master  called  to  his  reapers: 

A “Make  scythe  and  sickle  keen. 

And  bring  me  the  grain  from  the  uplands. 
And  the  grass  from  the  meadows  green; 
And  from  off  of  the  mist-clad  marshes, 
Where  the  salt  waves  fret  and  foam, 

Ye  shall  gather  the  rustling  sedges 
To  furnish  the  harvest-home.” 


Tlien  the  laborers  cried:  “O  master, 

We  will  bring  thee  the  yellow  grain 
That  waves  on  the  windy  hill  side. 

And  the  tender  grass  from  the  plain; 

But  that  which  springs  on  the  marshes 
Is  dry  and  harsh  and  thin, 

Unlike  the  sweet  field  grasses. 

So  we  will  not  gather  it  in.” 

But  the  master  said:  “O  foolish! 

For  many  a weary  day, 

Through  storm  and  drought,  ye  have  labored 
For  the  grain  and  the  fragrant  hay. 

The  generous  earth  is  fruitful, 

And  breezes  of  summer  blow 
Where  these,  in  the  sun  and  the  dews  of  heaven, 
Have  ripened  soft  and  slow. 

“But  out  on  the  wide  bleak  marshland 
Hath  never  a plough  been  set, 

And  with  rapine  and  rage  of  hungry  waves 
The  shivering  soil  is  wet. 

There  flower  the  pale  green  sedges. 

And  the  tides  that  ebb  and  flow. 

And  the  biting  breath  of  the  sea-wind, 

Arc  the  only  care  they  know. 

“They  have  drunken  of  bitter  waters, 

Their  food  hath  been  sharp  sea-sand, 

And  yet  they  have  yielded  a harvest 
Unto  the  master’s  hand. 

So  shall  ye  all,  O reapers, 

Honor  them  now  the  more. 

And  garner  in  gladness,  with  songs  of  praise, 

The  grass  from  the  desolate  shore.” 
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AT  FLORENCE 


14  Ami  he  iii.iJt*  ?\  iiaiigirig  hVc  1 1**-  Jat.om»rJo  dnor  of  blur,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  tsvined 
linen,  Of  need le* ivqr E^hittK  y,$x\K  37* 

“With  eherubirii  of  lVtnr,ln^*Vnrk  shall  tliou*  [tyffifis;-  xxvi.  1. 


ArnTmo 


HHjPJI  .in.  textile  fabrics,  Or  the  art  '.the  Hindoo  ami  Chinese,  and  the  tWn» 
■I’.;  of  pmdtfcing  t»y  the  loom*  is  was  not  very  essentially  varied  in  the 

at  must  isif  amne  ri  t its  that  of  painting  .loom#  used  by  Western  nations.  in  their 
00  & ^{)  or  puniL  The  art  existed  on  development  toward  modern  eiy'ifte^i^, 
the  banks  ot  th*  -Nile' inaiiy-. thousands  of  ‘ ; for  several  thousands  of 
years  before  our  rr;v  : in  Eastern  A*ia  and  .■..weaving  was  'an  important  branch  of  la- 
in Orlpece  we  tnvet/wUk  if  %$x  tem#indi&eu^u»i 

with  the  of  a genera]  -ivdi&v.*dt  ix  uncertain  whether  ml k was  used, 

lion:  In  tlu>so  'diHVreut  regions  the  dec  , Stulls  \xv.ire  woven  in  largo  rmuiufacionea 
orativfc  roll  of  at ft  ntidm  the  supci^ft  tenders  of  tbepi*jegtet 

very  early  pi:?n>d-  To  normuHe  Tribes  it  who  bd  a monopoly  of  &U  the  cloths 
furnished  live  principal  element.  of  ormv  used  for  sacred  purposes,  . especially  far 
formation  of  their  tents.  Dwellers  in  tiie,  mummies.  The  stn.rfs generally 
towns  Biade  uae  of  them  to  complete  the  dyed  in  the  wooi,  and  many  of  them  em- 
arrangement  or  to  heighten  the  splendor  broidered  with  Thread* .of  gold  and  silver 
of  their  temples  or  their  palaces.  Semper  wire.  Some  cf  them  are  -striped,  others 
says  that  in  primitive  atv-hihwfore  the  stained  or  llowertxi.  and  the  colons  of  nJl 
most  important  part,  thn  gerieraiiug  efe-  dx-hibif .Aftvm  \hxilmg  lines  of  tlio  Eatffc 
hjfeibh  belongs  to  studs  According  to  Which  we  an*  ur.dde  to  rival  in Europe, 
lurth  dt^peryds  the  principle  wbirdi  dcmii-  The  ati  of  OFiibrn tiering  cloth  with 
turf.cs-  the-  art of  building',  ami  which  pro-  fiddle* work  )T  said  h;  have  been  lirst  m* 
sid^s  over  d^v^iepnu^it,  fcatdi  inyw  :*yft 

material  of  tcxtHe  itrt  giving  birth  to  i tf  & of  gold,  by  King  Altai  ms-,  the  inUu> 
farm  and  eolm\  sources  of  perpetual  mod  weaving  of  different,  edor^  hr  Hie  Baby- 
id  cat  Ion,  and  that  one  lias  hpt  to  e.wni  nr*  Inmans;  ihe  rdring  of  several,  threads 
the  plan  of  ah  ancient  house  fo  diKcover . at  cure,  by  the  people,  of"  Alexandria,  in 
that  it  was  only  iiilmblt4blh  t)inqks  to  3Sgy,|>fs  Tfhiefe )f3dc^«3'$4c5<:^<3  ^ •oloitt.j*  to 

the  hangings,  which  in  tlte  aWtCrc  .a  thvTJa .bylomtm,  Called  po! vniitaywrought, 
Wftlte  served  as  the  t»#?ess ary  division^,  weavers #y it  ft  rk^^iiy  l^iyed  eoibb, 
and  also  as  prot^elioiV  against.  heat  and  The  an  of  mixing  silver  in vlot.lt  was  twi 
Cold  invented  till  the  time  of  tie  Oreek  einper* 

The  loom  ts.»»ne;  Of  tUo  oUkot  ors.  $)hrmnjga*ul  wc,o  mgcoo>mr}V>d  th« 

fcmbs.  ^g^rf>*  ^Uicf  eni^Jbyiheat  ,*>r  thy  ahettrdt  iJrfegk: 

pictures  or  <vhah  mv*  peynied  and  ami  -Hohpui  >.vati»oc  l:.rncc*  the  frequent 
scnlpuired  upim  *0m»‘-  of  thfeir  ccaau  allnsivms . Jc»  it  m the  pools.  Hector,  wlrnu 
meats,  are  of  surd  Ur  ior-rir  • u>  fi-tn.s*-  o(  lie  A ndromache  overwheinivt]  -with: 

' Voi..  liZxvn  -xU  v ^ -A- --y  c ^ * '•  * 4 1 ' «'  * ’ ,‘1,  '•’  ' :':;l 
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terror,  sovnL  her  for  fyuisotytion  to  the  riolte«  of  fU  i uh?dh tah t *,  there . was  • not ;fc'. 
loom  ati-I  |Bi6 .distort"  . iliad/vl.t.  HiMgfa  or  ligure.;  either  of  brouxts 

Htwd;‘  btt$ieg;C<l  Jerusalero  ami  took  it  nrui.fWrv  or  ivory,  not  fit  pietum  or  pipe* 
in. 3?  &;c. ho  iv-sumhi  the  TetonlO  *>i*  a x\f  /.v/ie*/ •••//.  thui.  Verve*-  had 
more  rnr  than  Suibmntt’sy  , prriiterl  and  brought  Uflftk  to  liocuf  yitit 

and  hung  it  with  I />(*'•  (•.  ■> ! : . t i ; tapestries,  liim. 

Wo  road,  too.  that  Nero  spent  C$5, 2S1  f«r  in  those  days  tapoBf  rie^  were  -rfftS/onlj' 
haagdhgs  i*itd  furniture  of  Rahyloitian  used  for  the  interior  deftoHjiKth  of  pah 
tapestries  for  his  The  a, ->«••«.  nonpkv.  rvnd  villa*.-,  'tmt  t h- v v- 

tapestries  Rome  at  that  iinie  used  a Is.)  to  ■eonveri  pnblie  hischwa.S  s.atul 

w<  >v  mvi'oHed.  Home  ruled  the  world,  s-pmees  into  tin- yee-v  v>l  ;io  • !< ?< -jus  .»•  rooms 
aiid  brought  haek  with  tliViO  :ta>  wM of 

spoil*  .f  rom  every  eounn-r.  The  works  u i»sVtopv.iv>iiL'jotj*  f.  Meal,  to  whio.h  they 
of  the  viTi-riiin.  !«.riKts  bur  rune  the.  first  ob;  lent  tlu.msidK'es  i *«  m ntarv.«*U«Xts  manner 
jeet  of  tu-o-.o.tsolar  rape  i>\  . void,  tin'  as-  £wh,  however, th«y,;J»,y:,«t;>t.ii>o  wlfiVji 
toFAshijjg  j ui  falter  which  Vet  re*  had  Ae-  tookplaee  in  Italy  durirtif  the  Middle 
^TiitS'iV  ^iivrthff  syporsttifion  Wad  barlMimir 

forne-d  <>oe  of  tL-  rtu*’-i  striking  features  .,.\;ei>n,.  that  of  the  tonusinoabW  r. ofk-s 
of  tht  itivyethvys  ot  cwiiqner* 

tit  fe  fmwsi 

^ejlyVtJp  distingTiiSimtl  by  the  tede . timl  Ay  thV  btefifiiiUvg  t^otbry.. 
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There  is  not  a vestige, perhaps,  to  be  d is-  upon  their  farms;  but  there  was  no  ex- 
covered  in  Europe  for  several  generations  tended  traffic.  The  insecurity  of  movable 
of  any  considerable  manufacture:  I mean  wealth,  and  difficulty  of  accumulating  it, 
of  fabricating  articles  of  common  utility  the  ignorance  of  mutual  wants,  the  peril 
to  an  extent  beyond  what  the  necessities  of  robbery  in  conveying  merchandise,  and 
of  an  adjacent  district  required.  Rich  the  certainty  of  extortion,  are  sufficient 
men  kept  domestic  artisans  among  their  explanation  why  manufactures  did  not 
servants:  even  kings  in  the  ninth  century  flourish;  and  before  any  manufactures 
had  their  clothes  made  by  the  women  were  established  ill  Europe,  her  coinmer- 
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cial  intercourse  with  Egypt  and  Asia  must 
have  been  very  trifling,  because,  whatever 
inclination  she  might  feel  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  those  genial  regions,  she  want- 
ed the  means  of  obtaining  them.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  necessary  to  rest  the  mis- 
erable conditions  of  Oriental  commerce 
upon  the  Saracen  conquest,  because  the 
poverty  of  Europe  is  an  adequate  cause, 
and  in  fact  what  little  traffic  remained 
was  carried  on  with  no  material  incon- 
venience through  the  channel  of  Constan- 
tinople; but  imports  from  the  East  begin- 
ning to  fail,  the  inhabitants  of  the  differ- 
ent states  of  western  Europe  began  to 
consider  their  local  resources  and  to  de- 
velop them. 

' We  read  that  the  art  of  weaving  tapes- 
try was  introduced  into  France  about  the 
ninth  century,  but  it  was  not  generally 
introduced  into  Europe  until  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  and  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  manufacture  were  originally  called 
sarazins  and  sarazinois , indicating  the 
origin  of  the  art  as  derived  from  the  Sara- 
cens. But  the  fabrication  of  tapestry  with 
the  needle  had  always  been  a favorite  oc- 
cupation for  ladies  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  famous  Bayeux  tapestry  is  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  Matilda,  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  ladies  of 
her  court;  it  is  a wonderful  piece  of  pic- 
torial needle* work, representing  the  events 
connected  with  the  conquest  of  England. 
It  is  worked  like  a sampler,  in  woollen 
thread  of  different  colors. 

It  is  only  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  sur- 
named  the  Wise — for  he  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  French  kings  in  promoting 
all  kinds  of  industries— that  we  can  follow 
the  developments  of  the  art.  The  tapes- 
tries of  Arras  were  so  famous  about  that 
time  that  the  name  generally  given  to 
this  species  of  hangings  (arras,  French; 
arazzo , Italian)  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  town.  At  Bruges 
in  1430  Philip  the  Good  instituted  the  or- 
der of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  honor  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  woollen  trade  of  the 
town.  Bruges  had  then  a large  share  of 
the  commerce  of  the  globe,  while  its  man- 
ufactures, especially  in  tapestry,  excelled 
all  others.  It  is  supposed  that  Flemish 
workmen  went  to  Constantinople  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  art  of  weaving  tapestry, 
for  they  were  at  that  time  superior  to  all 
other  workmen,  and  were  sought  for  all 
over  Europe.  The  famous  Gobelin  estab- 


lishment in  Paris  derives  its  name  from 
the  brothers,  Jehan  and  Gilles  Gobelin, 
who  came  from  Holland  about  1470,  and 
erected  a building  in  the  Faubourg  St.- 
Marcel,  upon  the  Btevre,  as  they  believed 
that  the  water  of  the  little  stream  possess- 
ed qualities  advantageous  to  their  art. 
Louis  XIV.  purchased  it  in  1667,  and  ever 
since  it  has  belonged  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment. 

The  first  tapestries  made  in  Italy  were 
manufactured  at  Mantua,  in  1419,  by  Flem- 
ish workmen,  but  it  was  not  until  1545  that 
Cosmo  I.  de’  Medici  created  an  establish- 
ment in  Florence.  Cosmo  I.  turned  his 
especial  attention  to  the  encouragement 
of  all  arts  and  industries,  and  wished  the 
Florentine  factory  to  surpass  all  others. 
The  founders  of  the  factory  were  Nicolo 
Karches  and  Giovanni  vander  Roost,  who 
were  already  celebrated  by  their  works  in 
the  factory  at  Ferrara.  They  were  tempt- 
ed to  Florence  by  the  princely  offer  of  the 
Grand-duke  Cosmo.  They  bound  them- 
selves to  teach  the  secrets  of  their  art  in 
all  its  branches  to  a stated  number  of  Flor- 
entines, in  return  for  which,  commodious 
quarters  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  and 
a sum  of  600  gold  scudi  yearly.  The  work 
that  was  done  for  the  house  of  Medici  was 
paid  apart.  They  were  also  at  liberty  to 
execute  private  commissions,  but  were 
obliged  to  keep  24  tapestries  in  hand  as 
examples  and  instruction  for  the  students. 

This  new  Gallery  of  Tapestry  in  Flor- 
ence was  opened  in  February,  1884,  and 
is  the  first  and  only  institution  of  its  kind 
in  Italy  ; it  contains  specimens  of  the 
different  developments  of  tapestry,  and 
represents  in  a special  manner  its  history 
in  Tuscany.  There  are  about  124  pieces 
of  tapestry,  made  from  designs  of  cele- 
brated artists,  and  woven  by  foreign  and 
domestic  workmen. 

• This  wealth  of  tapestries  was  scattered 
about  in  the  palaces  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Siena,  and  in  the  grand-ducal  villas, 
until  brought  together  by  the  care  of  Bar- 
on Ricasoli,  who  had  them  placed  tempo- 
rarily in  the  gallery  that  unites  the  Uffizi 
and  Pitti  palaces,  where  they  remained 
from  1865  to  1882;  then  the  collection  was 
removed  to  its  present  abode,  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Palazzo  della  Crocetta 
(the  Egyptian  Museum  is  on  the  first 
floor),  and  a quantity  of  forgotten  tapes- 
tries were  brought  to  light  from  the  store- 
rooms of  the  Uffizi,  and  now  the  whole 
collection  is  carefully  and  systematically 
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arranged',  it  torn)*  a n almost  complete.  rich  and  txKUilifuL  deep.***  tone,  ,and  in 
M Story  [ffi-  Tim'&n.  tapestr v% -beside^  con-  tho  xvrfaeh- tli oso  tapestries,  kv ere  made 


history tu^fui  .son-  .-.i 

I *>f  Oube*  e'^tr-itiir^rent  trmfenal  era ployed*  ']+*&[ 
bn*  ami  German  wod  FUrnish  work,  parti<N*4bA^igtii‘noati<vn#  .Odors  wro  >ym- 

Tbere  i*  *10  speci rr»*i*  js&rlVer  than  the  boU»-;U,  white  Vf^uv.^nl'ine:  purity  of  rnot 
;fi^^  'Thef-nenivh)^.No.s  . :\h;  red,  yhnrify  ::  preer.,  emO-mpiui  :<m 

bU<%  mortifjeati^  of  the  itesh  | $?£f| 
ars  '/fev  ,if * hhire).*; t -w  bMfe  thh'i ,’ ; : it u U 1 :i?a m 
liUhop  oLMeri4%  in  Im  ir'eatiKo 
still : upon  'ixpwtvf,  vrrii  fcii  at  the  cod  ot  f-hfc 
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ANNIE  KILBURN.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


XIII. 

IN  the  process  of  that  expansion  from  a 
New  England  village  to  an  American 
town  of  which  Putney  spoke,  Hatboro’ 
had  suffered  one  kind  of  deterioration 
which  Annie  could  not  help  noticing. 
She  remembered  a distinctly  intellectual 
life,  which  might  still  exist  in  its  ele- 
ments, but  which  certainly  no  longer  had 
as  definite  expression.  There  used  to  be 
houses  in  which  people,  maiden  aunts 
and  bale  grandmothers,  took  a keen  in- 
terest in  literature,  and  read  the  new 
books  and  discussed  them,  some  time  af- 
ter they  had  ceased  to  be  new  in  the  pub- 
lishing centres,  but  whilst  they  were  still 
not  old.  But  now  the  grandmothers  had 
died  out,  and  the  maiden  aunts  had  faded 
iu,  and  she  could  not  find  just  such  houses 
anywhere  in  Hatboro’.  The  decay  of  the 
Unitarians  as  a sect  perhaps  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  literary  lapse  of  the 
place:  their  highly  intellectualized  belief 
liad  favored  taste  in  a direction  where  the 
more  ritualistic  and  emotional  religions 
did  not  promote  it:  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  no  longer  the  leading  people. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  just 
who  these  leading  people  were.  The  old 
political  and  juristic  pre-eminence  which 
the  lawyers  had  once  enjoyed  was  a 
tradition;  the  learned  professions  yield- 
ed in  distinction  to  the  growing  wealth 
and  plutocratic  influence  of  the  prosper- 
ous manufacturers;  the  situation  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Marvin  of  the  shoe  interest  and  Mr. 
Wilmington  now  filled  the  place  once 
held  by  Judge  Kilbum  and  Squire  Put- 
ney. The  social  life  in  private  houses 
had  undoubtedly  shrunk;  but  it  had  ex- 
panded in  the  direction  of  church  socia- 
bles, and  it  had  become  much  more  ec- 
clesiastical in  every  way,  without  becom- 
ing more  religious.  As  formerly,  some 
people  were  acceptable,  and  some  were 
not;  but  it  was,  as  everywhere  else,  more 
a question  of  money;  there  was  an  aris- 
tocracy and  a commonalty,  but  there  was 
a confusion  and  a more  ready  converti- 
bility in  the  materials  of  each. 

The  social  authority  of  such  a person 
as  Mrs.  Gerrish  was  not  the  only  change 
that  bewildered  Annie,  and  the  effort  to 


extend  her  relations  with  the  village  peo- 
ple was  one  from  which  she  shrank  till 
her  consciousness  had  more  perfectly  ad- 
justed itself  to  the  new  conditions.  Mean- 
while Dr.  Morrell  came  to  call  the  night 
after  their  tea  at  the  Putneys’,  and  he  fell 
into  the  habit  of  coming  several  nights 
in  the  week,  and  staying  late.  Some- 
times he  was  sent  for  at  her  house  by  sick 
people,  and  he  must  have  left  word  at  his 
office  where  he  was  to  be  found. 

He  had  spent  part  of  his  student  life  in 
Europe,  and  he  looked  back  to  his  travel 
there  with  a fondness  that  the  Old  World 
inspires  less  and  less  in  Americans.  Ap- 
parently he  found  it  droll  that  a woman 
of  her  acquaintance  with  a larger  life 
should  be  willing  to  live  in  Hatboro’  at 
all,  and  he  seemed  incredulous  about  her 
staying  after  summer  was  over.  She  felt 
that  she  mystified  him,  and  sometimes  she 
felt  the  pursuit  of  a curiosity  which  was 
a little  too  like  a psychical  diagnosis.  He 
had  a way  of  sitting  beside  her  table  and 
playing  with  her  paper-cutter,  while  he 
submitted  with  a quizzical  smile  to  her 
endeavors  to  turn  him  to  account.  She 
did  not  mind  his  laughing  at  her  eager- 
ness (a  woman  is  willing  enough  to  join 
a man  in  making  fun  of  her  femininity 
if  she  believes  that  he  respects  her),  and 
she  tried  to  make  him  talk  about  Hat- 
boro’, and  tell  her  how  she  could  be  of  use 
among  the  working  people.  She  would 
have  liked  very  much  to  know  whether 
he  gave  his  medical  service  gratis  among 
them,  and  whether  he  found  it  a pleasure 
and  a privilege  to  do  so.  There  was  one 
moment  when  she  would  have,  liked  to 
ask  him  to  let  her  be  at  the  charges  of 
his  more  indigent  patients,  but  with  the 
words  behind  her  lips  she  perceived  that 
it  would  not  do.  At  the  best,  it  would 
be  taking  his  opportunity  from  him  and 
making  it  hers.  Slie  began  to  see  that 
one  ought  to  have  a conscience  about  do- 
ing good. 

She  let  the  chance  of  proposing  tliis 
impossibility  go  by;  and  after  a little  si- 
lence Dr.  Morrell  seemed  to  revert,  in  her 
interest,  to  the  economical  situation  in 
Hatboro’. 

“You  know  that  most  of  the  hands  in 
the  hat  shops  are  from  the  farms  around; 
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and  some  of  them  own  property  here  in 
the  village.  I know  the  owner  of  three 
small  houses,  who's  always  worked  in  the 
shops.  You  couldn't  very  well  offer  help 
to  a landed  proprietor  like  that  ?” 

“No,”  said  Annie,  abashed  in  view  of 
him. 

“I  suppose  you  ought  to  go  to  a fac- 
tory town  like  Fall  River,  if  you  real- 
ly wanted  to  deal  with  overwork  and 
squalor.” 

“I’m  beginning  to  think  there’s  no 
such  thing  anywhere,”  she  said,  desper- 
ately. 

The  doctor’s  eyes  twinkled  sympatheti- 
cally. “I  don’t  know  whether  Benson 
earned  his  three  houses  altogether  in  the 
hat  shops.  He  ‘likes  a good  horse,’ as 
he  says;  and  he  likes  to  trade  it  for  a 
better;  I know  that  from  experience.  But 
lie's  a great  friend  of  mine.  Well,  then, 
there  are  more  women  than  men  in  the 
shops,  and  they  earn  more.  I suppose 
that’s  rather  disappointing  too.” 

“ It  is,  rather.” 

“ But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  only 
lasts  eight  months  of  the  yeai%  and  that 
cuts  wages  down  to  an  average  of  a dol- 
lar a day.” 

“Ah!”  cried  Annie.  “There's  some 
hope  in  that!  What  do  they  do  when 
the  work  stops  ?” 

“Oh,  they  go  back  to  their  country- 
seats.” 

“All?” 

“Perhaps  not  all.” 

“I  thought  sol” 

“ Well,  you’d  better  look  round  among 
those  that  stay.” 

Even  among  these  she  looked  in  vain 
for  destitution;  she  could  find  that  in  sat- 
isfactory degree  only  in  straggling  veter- 
ans of  the  great  army  of  tramps  which  once 
overran  country  places  in  the  summer. 

She  would  have  preferred  not  to  see 
or  know  the  objects  of  her  charity,  and 
because  she  preferred  this  she  forced  her- 
self to  face  their  distasteful  misery.  Mrs. 
Bolton  had  orders  to  send  no  one  from 
the  door  who  asked  for  food  or  work,  but 
to  call  Annie  and  let  her  judge  the  case. 
She  knew  that  it  was  folly,  and  she  was 
afraid  it  was  worse,  but  she  could  not 
send  the  homeless  creatures  away  as  hun- 
gry or  poor  as  they  came.  They  filled 
her  gentlewoman's  soul  with  loathing; 
but  if  she  kept  beyond  the  range  of  the 
powerful  corporeal  odor  that  enveloped 
them,  she  could  experience  the  luxury  of 


pity  for  them.  The  filthy  rags  that  cari- 
catured them,  their  sick  or  sodden  faces, 
always  frowzed  with  a week's  beard,  rep- 
resented typical  poverty  to  her,  and  ac- 
cused her  comfortable  state  with  a poig- 
nant contrast;  and  she  consoled  herself  as 
far  as  she  could  with  the  superstition  that 
in  meeting  them  she  was  fulfllling  a duty 
sacred  in  proportion  to  the  disgust  she 
felt  in  the  encounter. 

The  work  at  the  hat  shops  fell  off  af- 
ter the  spring  orders,  and  did  not  revive 
till  the  beginning  of  August.  If  there 
was  less  money  among  the  hands  and  their 
families  who  remained  than  there  was  in 
time  of  full  work,  the  weather  made  less 
demand  upon  their  resources.  The  chil- 
dren lived  mostly  out-of-doors,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  always  what  they  wanted  of 
the  season’s  fruit  and  vegetables.  They 
got  these  too  late  from  the  decaying  lots 
at  the  provision  stores,  and  too  early  from 
the  nearest  orchards;  and  Dr.  Morrell  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a good  deal  of  sick- 
ness, especially  among  the  little  ones,  from 
this  diet.  Annie  wondered  whether  she 
ought  not  to  offer  herself  as  nurse  among 
them;  she  asked  him  whether  she  could 
not  be  of  use  in  that  way,  and  had  to 
confess  that  she  knew  nothing  about  the 
prevailing  disease. 

“Then  I don’t  think  you’d  better  un- 
dertake it,”  he  said.  “There are  too  many 
nurses  there  already,  such  as  they  are. 
It’s  the  dull  time  in  most  of  the  shops, 
you  know,  and  the  women  have  plenty  of 
leisure.  There  are  about  five  volunteer 
nurses  for  every  patient,  not  counting  the 
grandmothers  on  both  sides.  I think 
they  would  resent  any  outside  aid.’’ 

“Ah,  I’m  always  on  the  outside!  But 
can't  I send — I mean  carry — them  any 
thing  nourishing,  any  little  dishes — ” 

“Arrowroot  is  about  all  the  convales- 
cents can  manage.”  She  made  a note  of 
it.  “But  jelly  and  chicken  broth  are 
always  relished  by  their  friends.” 

“Dr.  Morrell,  I must  ask  you  not  to 
turn  me  into  ridicule,  if  you  please.  I 
cannot  permit  it.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon— I do  indeed,  Miss 
Kilburn.  I didn't  mean  to  ridicule  you. 
I began  seriously,  but  I was  led  astray  by 
remembering  what  becomes  of  most  of 
the  good  things  sent  to  sick  people.” 

“I  know,”  she  said,  breaking  into  a 
laugh.  “I  have  eaten  lots  of  them  for 
my  father.  Aud  is  arrow-root  the  only 
thing?” 
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The  doctor  reflected,  gravely.  “Why, 
no.  There's  a poor  little  life  now  and  then 
that  might  be  saved  by  the  sea-air.  Yes, 
if  you  care  to  send  some  of  my  patients, 
with  a mother  and  a grandmother  apiece, 
to  the  sea  side — ” 

“Don't  say  another  word,  doctor,”  cried 
Annie.  “You  make  me  so  happy!  I 
will — I will  send  their  whole  families. 
And  you  won't,  you  won't  let  a case  es- 
cape, will  you,  doctor  ?”  It  was  a break 
in  the  iron  wall  of  uselessness  which  had 
closed  her  in;  she  behaved  like  a young 
girl  with  an  invitation  to  a ball. 

When  the  first  patient  came  back  well 
from  the  sea  side  her  rejoicing  overflowed 
in  exultation  before  the  friends  to  whom 
she  confessed  her  agency  in  the  affair. 
Putney  pretended  that  he  could  not  see 
what  pleasure  she  could  reasonably  take 
in  restoring  the  child  to  the  sort  of  life  it 
had  been  born  to;  but  that  was  a matter 
she  would  not  consider,  theoretically  or 
practically. 

She  began  to  go  outside  of  Dr. Morrell’s 
authority;  she  looked  up  two  cases  her- 
self, and  upon  advising  with  their  grand- 
mothers, sent  them  to  the  sea-side,  and  she 
was  at  the  station  when  the  train  came 
in  with  the  young  mother  and  the  still 
younger  aunt  of  one  of  the  sick  children. 
She  did  not  see  the  baby,  and  the  mother 
passed  her  with  a stare  of  impassioned  re- 
proach, and  fell  sobbing  on  the  neck  of 
her  husband,  waiting  for  her  on  the  plat- 
form. Annie  felt  the  blood  drop  back 
upon  her  heart  She  caught  at  the  girl- 
ish aunt,  who  was  looking  about  her  with 
a sense  of  the  interest  which  attached  to 
herself  as  a party  to  this  spectacle. 

“ Oh,  Rebecca,  where  is  the  child  ?” 

“ Well,  there,  Miss  Kilburn,  I'm  ril  sor- 
ry to  tell  you,  but  I guess  the  sea-air 
didn’t  do  it  a great  deal  of  good,  if  any. 
I tell  Maria  she’ll  see  it  in  the  right  light 
after  a while,  but  of  course  she  can’t,  first 
off.  Well,  there  ! Somebody  8 got  to 
iook  after  it.  You’ll  excuse  me,  Miss  Kil- 
burn.” 

Annie  saw  her  run  off  to  the  baggage- 
car,  from  which  the  baggage-man  was 
handing  out  a narrow  box.  The  ground 
reeled  under  her  feet;  she  got  the  public 
depot  carriage  and  drove  home. 

She  seut  for  Dr.  Morrell,  and  poured 
out  the  confession  of  her  error  upon  him 
before  he  could  speak.  “I  am  a mur- 
deress,” she  ended,  hysterically.  “ Don’t 
deny  it!” 


“I  think  you  can  be  got  off  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  Miss  Kilburn,  if  you 
go  on  in  this  way,”  he  answered. 

Her  desperation  broke  in  tears.  “ Oh, 
what  shall  I do — what  shall  I do?  I've 
killed  the  child !” 

“ Oh  no,  you  haven’t,”  he  retorted.  “ I 
know  the  case.  The  only  hope  for  it  was 
the  sea-air;  I was  going  to  ask  you  to 
send  it—” 

She  took  down  her  handkerchief  and 
gave  him  a piercing  look.  “Dr.  Morrell, 
if  you  are  lying  to  me—” 

“I'm  not  lying,  Miss  Kilburn,”  he  an- 
swered. “You’ve  done  a very  unwar- 
rantable thing  in  both  of  the  cases  that 
you  sent  to  the  sea-side  on  your  own  re- 
sponsibility. One  of  them  I certainly 
shouldn’t  have  advised  sending,  but  it’s 
turned  out  well.  You’ve  no  more  credit 
for  it,  though,  than  for  this  that  died;  and 
you  won't  think  I'm  lying,  perhaps,  when 
I say  you’re  equally  to  blame  in  both  in- 
stances.” 

“I— I beg  your  pardon,”  she  faltered, 
with  dawning  comfort  in  his  severity. 

“ I didn't  mean — I didn’t  intend  to  say — ” 

“ I know  it,”  said  Dr.  Morrell,  allowing 
himself  to  smile.  “Just  remember  that 
you  blundered  into  doing  the  only  thing 
left  to  be  done  for  Mrs.  Savor's  child ; and 
— don't  try  it  again.  That’s  ail.” 

He  smiled  once  more,  and  at  some  per- 
missive light  in  her  face,  he  began  even 
to  laugh. 

“You— you’re  horrible!” 

“Oh  no,  I’m  not,”  he  gasped.  “All 
the  tears  in  the  world  wouldn’t  help;  and 
my  laughing  hurts  nobody.  I’m  sorry 
for  you,  and  I’m  sorry  for  the  mother; 
but  I’ve  told  you  the  truth— I have  in- 
deed; and  you  must  believe  me.” 

The  child’s  father  came  to  see  her  the 
next  n ight.  4 4 Rebecca  she  seemed  to  think 
that  you  felt  kind  of  bad,  maybe,  because 
Maria  wouldn’t  speak  to  }*ou  when  she 
first  got  off  the  cars  yesterday,  and  I don’t 
say  she  done  exactly  right,  myself.  The 
way  I look  at  it,  and  the  way  I tell  Maria 
she'd  ought  to,  is  like  this:  You  done 
what  you  done  for  the  best,  and  we  wa’n’t 
obliged  to  take  your  ad  vice  anyway.  But 
of  course  Maria  she'd  kind  of  set  her 
heart  on  savin’  it,  and  she  can't  seem  to 
get  over  it  right  away.”  He  talked  on  * 
much  longer  to  the  same  effect,  tilted  back 
in  his  chair,  and  looking  down,  while  he 
covered  and  uncovered  one  of  his  knees 
with  his  straw  hat.  He  had  the  usual 
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rustic  difficulty  in  getting  away,  but  An- 
nie was  glad  to  keep  him,  in  her  grati- 
tude for  his  kindness.  Besides,  she  could 
not  let  him  go  without  satisfying  a sus- 
picion she  had. 

“And  Dr.  Morrell — have  you  seen  him 
forMrs.Savor — have  you — ” She  stopped, 
for  shame  of  her  hypocrisy. 

“No,  ’m.  We  hain’t  seen  him  sence. 
I guess  she'll  get  along.” 

It  needed  this  stroke  to  complete  her 
humiliation  before  the  single-hearted  fel- 
low. 

“I — I suppose,”  she  stammered  out, 
“that  you — your  wife,  wouldn’t  like  me 
to  come  to  the — I can  understand  that ; 
but  oh!  if  there  is  anything  I can  do  for 
you — flowers— or  my  carriage — or  help- 
ing anyway—” 

Mr.  Savor  stood  up.  “I'm  much  obliged 
to  you , Miss  Kilburn;  but  we  thought  we 
hadn’t  better  wait,  well  not  a great  while, 
and  — the  funeral  was  this  afternoon. 
Well,  I wish  you  good-evening.” 

She  met  the  mother,  a few  days  after,  in 
the  street ; with  an  impulse  to  cross  over 
to  the  other  side  she  advanced  straight 
upon  her. 

“Mrs.  Savor!  What  can  I say  to 
you  ?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  presume  but  what  you 
meant  for  the  best,  Miss  Kilburn.  But  I 
guess  I shall  know  what  to  do  next  time. 
I kind  of  felt  the  whole  while  that  it  was 
a resk.  But  it's  all  right  now.” 

Annie  realized,  in  her  resentment  of 
the  poor  thing's  uncouth  sorrow,  that  she 
had  spoken  to  her  with  the  hope  of  get- 
ting, not  giving,  comfort. 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  confessed.  “I  was 
to  blame.”  The  bereaved  mother  did 
not  gainsay  her,  and  she  felt  that,  what- 
ever was  the  justice  of  the  case,  she  had 
met  her  present  deserts. 

She  had  to  bear  the  discredit  into  which 
the  sea  side  fell  with  the  mothers  of  all 
the  other  sick  children.  She  tried  to 
bring  Dr.  Morrell  once  to  the  considera- 
tion of  her  culpability  in  the  case  of  those 
who  might  have  lived  if  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Savor's  baby  had  not  frightened  their  mo- 
thers from  sending  them  to  the  sea-side; 
but  he  refused  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lem. She  was  obliged  to  believe  him 
when  he  said  he  should  not  have  ad- 
vised sending  any  of  the  recent  cases 
there;  that  the  disease  was  changing  its 
character,  and  such  a course  could  have 
done  no  good. 


“Look  here,  Miss  Kilburn,”  he  said, 
after  scanning  her  face  sharply,  “I’m 
going  to  leave  you  a little  tonic,  I think 
you’re  rather  run  down.” 

“Well,”  she  said,  passively. 

XIV. 

It  was  in  her  revulsion  from  the  di- 
rect beneficence  which  had  proved  so 
dangerous  that  Annie  was  able  to  give 
herself  to  the  more  general  interests  of 
the  Social  Union.  She  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  test  her  influence  for  it  among 
the  work-people  whom  it  was  to  enter- 
tain and  elevate,  and  whose  co-operation 
Mr.  Peck  had  thought  important;  but  she 
went  about  among  the  other  classes,  and 
found  a degree  of  favor  and  deference 
which  surprised  her,  and  an  ignorance 
of  what  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heart  which 
was  still  more  comforting.  She  was  no- 
where treated  as  the  guilty  wretch  she 
called  herself ; some  who  knew  of  the  facts 
had  got  them  wrong;  and  she  discovered 
what  must  always  astonish  the  inquirer 
below  the  pretentious  surface  of  our  de- 
mocracy— an  indifference  and  an  incre- 
dulity concerning  the  feelings  of  people 
of  lower  station  which  could  not  be  sur- 
passed in  another  civilization.  Her  con- 
cern for  Mrs.  Savor  was  treated  as  a 
great  trial  for  Miss  Kilburn;  but  the  mo- 
ther’s bereavement  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing those  people  were  used  to,  and  got 
over  more  easily  than  one  could  ima- 
gine. 

Annie's  mission  took  her  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  various  denominations,  and 
she  was  able  to  overcome  any  scruples 
they  might  have  about  the  theatricals  by 
urging  the  excellence  of  their  object.  As 
a Unitarian,  she  was  not  prepared  for  the 
liberality  with  which  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered; the  Episcopalians  of  course  were 
with  her;  but  the  Universalist  minister 
himself  was  not  more  friendly  than  the 
young  Methodist  preacher, who  volunteer- 
ed to  call  with  her  on  the  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  and  help  present  the  affair  in 
the  right  light;  she  had  expected  a degree 
of  narrow-mindedness,  of  bigotry,  which 
her  sect  learned  to  attribute  to  others  in 
the  militant  period  before  they  had  im- 
bibed so  much  of  its  own  tolerance. 

But  the  recollection  of  what  had  passed 
with  Mr.  Peck  remained  a reproach  in  her 
mind,  and  nothing  that  she  accomplished 
for  the  Social  Union  with  the  other  minis- 
ters was  important.  In  her  vivid  reveries 
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she  often  met  him,  and  combated  his  pe- 
culiar ideas,  while  she  admitted  a wrong 
in  her  own  position,  and  made  every  ex- 
pression of  regret,  and  parted  from  him 
on  the  best  terms,  esteemed  and  com- 
plimented in  high  degree ; in  reality 
she  saw  him  seldom,  and  still  more  rare- 
ly spoke  to  him,  and  then  with  a dis- 
tance and  consciousness  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  effects  dramatized  in  her 
fancy.  Sometimes  during  the  period  of 
her  interest  in  the  sick  children  of  the 
hands,  she  saw  him  in  their  houses,  or 
coming  and  going  outside;  but  she  had 
no  chance  to  speak  with  him,  or  else  said 
to  herself  that  she  had  none,  because  she 
was  ashamed  before  him.  She  thought 
he  avoided  her;  but  this  was  probably 
only  a phase  of  the  impersonality  which 
seemed  characteristic  of  him  in  every- 
thing. At  these  times  she  felt  a strange 
pathos  in  the  lonely  man  whom  she  knew 
to  be  at  odds  with  many  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  she  longed  to  interpret  herself 
more  sympathetically  to  him,  but  actual- 
ly confronted  with  him  she  was  sensible 
of  something  cold  and  even  hard  in  the 
nimbus  her  compassion  cast  about  him. 
Yet  even  this  added  to  the  mystery  that 
piqued  her,  and  that  loosed  her  fancy  to 
play,  as  soon  as  they  parted,  in  conjecture 
about  his  past  life,  his  marriage,  and  the 
mad  wife  who  had  left  him  with  the 
child  he  seemed  so  ill-fitted  to  care  for. 
Then,  the  next  time  they  met  she  was 
abashed  with  the  recollection  of  having 
unwarrantably  romanced  the  plain,  sim- 
ple, homely  little  man,  and  she  added  an 
embarrassment  of  her  own  to  that  shy- 
ness of  his  which  kept  them  apart. 

Except  for  what  she  had  heard  Putney 
say,  and  what  she  learned  casually  from 
the  people  themselves,  she  could  not  have 
believed  he  ever  did  anything  for  them. 
He  came  and  went  so  elusively,  as  far  as 
Annie  was  concerned,  that  she  knew  of 
his  presence  in  the  houses  of  sickness  and 
death  usually  by  his  little  girl,  whom  she 
found  playing  about  in,  the  street  before 
the  door  with  the  children  of  the  hands. 
She  seemed  to  hold  her  own  among  the 
others  in  their  plays  and  their  squabbles ; 
if  she  tried  to  make  up  to  her,  Idella 
smiled,  but  she  would  not  be  approached, 
and  Annie’s  heart  went  out  to  the  little 
mischief  in  as  helpless  good-will  as  tow- 
ard the  minister  himself. 

She  used  to  hear  his  voice  through  the 
summer -open  windows  when  he  called 


upon  the  Boltons,  and  wondered  if  some 
accident  would  not  bring  them  together, 
but  she  had  to  send  for  Mrs.  Bolton  at 
last,  and  bid  her  tell  Mr.  Peck  that  she 
would  like  to  see  him  before  he  went 
away,  one  night.  He  came,  and  then  she 
began  a parrying  parley  of  preliminary 
nothings  before  she  could  say  that  she 
supposed  he  knew  the  ladies  were  going 
on  with  their  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Social  Union;  he  admitted 
vaguely  that  he  had  heard  something  to 
that  effect,  and  she  added  that  the  invited 
dance  and  supper  had  been  given  up. 

He  remained  apparently  indifferent  to 
the  fact,  and  she  hurried  on:  “And  I 
ought  to  say,  Mr.  Peck,  that  nearly  every 
one — every  one  whose  opinion  you  would 
value — agreed  with  you  that  it  would 
have  been  extremely  ill-advised,  and — and 
shocking.  And  I’m  quite  ashamed  that  I 
should  not  have  seen  it  from  the  begin- 
ning; and  I hope — I hope  you  will  for- 
give me  if  I said  things  in  my — my  ex- 
citement that  must  have — I mean  not 
only  what  I said  to  you,  but  what  I said 
to  others;  and  I assure  you  that  I regret 
them,  and — ” 

She  went  on  and  repeated  herself  at 
length,  and  he  listened  patiently,  but  as 
if  the  matter  had  not  really  concerned 
either  of  them  personally.  She  had  to 
conclude  that  what  she  had  said  of  him 
had  not  reached  him,  and  she  ended  by 
confessing  that  she  had  clung  to  the  Social 
Union  project  because  it  seemed  the  only 
thing  in  which  her  attempts  to  do  good 
were  not  mischievous. 

Mr.  Pecks  thin  face  kindled  with  a 
friendlier  interest  than  it  had  shown  while 
the  question  at  all  related  to  himself,  and 
a light  of  something  that  she  took  for  hu- 
morous compassion  came  into  his  large, 
pale  blue  eyes.  At  least  it  was  intelli- 
gence; and  perhaps  the  woman  nature 
craves  this  as  much  as  it  is  supposed  to 
crave  sympathy ; perhaps  the  two  are 
finally  one. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Mr. 
Peck — an  experience  of  mine,”  she  said, 
abruptly,  and  without  trying  to  connect 
it  obviously  with  what  had  gone  before, 
she  told  him  the  story  of  her  ill-fated  be- 
neficence to  the  Savors.  He  listened  in- 
tently, and  at  the  end  he  said : “ I under- 
stand. But  that  is  sorrow  you  have  caused, 
not  evil ; and  what  we  intend  in  good-will 
must  not  rest  a burden  on  the  conscience, 
no  matter  how  it  turns  out.  Otherwise 
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the  moral  world  is  no  better  than  a crazy 
dream,  without  plan  or  sequence.  You 
might  as  well  rejoice  in  an  evil  deed  be- 
cause good  happened  to  come  of  it.” 

“ Oh,  I thank  you  !”  she  gasped.  “You 
don’t  know  what  a load  you  have  lifted 
from  me !” 

Her  words  feebly  expressed  the  sense  of 
deliverance  which  overflowed  her  heart. 
Her  strength  failed  her  like  that  of  a per- 
son suddenly  relieved  from  some  great 
physical  stress  or  peril;  but  she  felt  that 
lie  had  given  her  the  truth,  and  she  held 
fast  by  it  while  she  went  on. 

“ If  you  knew,  or  if  any  one  knew,  how 
difficult  it  is,  what  a responsibility,  to  do 
the  least  thing  for  others!  And  once  it 
seemed  so  simple!  And  it  seems  all  the 
more  difficult,  the  more  means  you  have 
of  doing  good.  The  poor  people  seem  to 
help  one  another  without  doing  any  harm, 
but  if  I try  it — ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  minister,  “it  is  difficult 
to  help  others  when  we  cease  to  need  help 
ourselves.  A man  begins  poor,  or  his  fa- 
ther or  grandfather  before  him — it  doesn’t 
matter  how  far  back  he  begins— and  then 
he  is  in  accord  and  full  understanding 
with  all  the  other  poor  in  the  world ; but 
as  he  prospers  he  withdraws  from  them 
and  loses  their  point  of  view.  Then, when 
he  offers  help,  it  is  not  as  a brother  of 
those  who  need  it,  but  a patron,  an  agent 
of  the  false  state  of  things  in  which  want 
is  possible;  and  his  help  is  not  an  impulse 
of  the  love  that  ought  to  bind  us  all  to- 
gether, but  a compromise  proposed  by  ini- 
quitous social  conditions,  a peace-offering 
to  his  own  guilty  consciousness  of  his 
share  in  the  wrong.” 

“Yes,”  said  Annie,  too  grateful  for  the 
comfort  he  had  given  her  to  question 
words  whose  full  purport  had  not  perhaps 
reached  her.  “And  I assure  you,  Mr. 
Peck,  I feel  very  differently  about  these 
things  since  I first  talked  with  you.  And 
I wish  to  tell  you,  in  justice  to  myself, 
that  I had  no  idea  then  that— that — you 
were  speaking  from  your  own  experience 
when  you— you  said  how  working  people 
looked  at  things.  I didn’t  know  that  you 
had  been— that  is,  that — ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  minister,  coming  to  her 
relief,  “I  once  worked  in  a cotton-mill. 
Then,”  he  continued,  dismissing  the  per- 
sonal concern,  “it  seems  to  me  that  I 
saw  things  in  their  right  light,  as  I have 
never  been  able  to  see  them  since — ” 

“And  how  brutal,”  she  broke  in,  “ how 


cruel  and  vulgar,  what  I said  must  have 
seemed  to  you !” 

“I  fancied,”  he  continued,  evasively, 
“ that  I had  authority  to  set  myself  apart 
from  my  fellow-workmen,  to  be  a teacher 
and  guide  to  the  true  life.  But  it  was  a 
great  error.  The  true  life  was  the  life  of 
work,  and  no  one  ever  had  authority  to 
turn  from  it.  Christ  himself  came  as  a 
laboring-man.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Annie;  and  the 
words  transfigured  the  man  who  spoke 
them,  so  that  her  heart  turned  reverent- 
ly toward  him.  “But  if  you  had  been 
meant  to  work  in  a mill  all  your  life,”  she 
pursued,  “would  you  have  been  given  the 
powers  you  have,  and  that  you  have  just 
used  to  save  me  from  despair?” 

The  minister  rose,  and  said,  with  a sigh  : 
“ No  one  was  meant  to  work  in  a mill  all 
his  life.  Good-night.” 

She  would  have  liked  to  keep  him  long- 
er, but  she  could  not  think  how,  at  once. 
As  he  turned  to  go  out  through  the  Bol- 
tons’ part  of  the  house,  “Won’t  you  go 
out  through  my  door?”  she  asked,  with 
a helpless  effort  at  hospitality. 

“Oh,  if  you  wish,”  he  answered,  sub- 
missively. 

When  she  had  closed  the  door  upon 
him  she  went  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
She  was  in  the  kitchen  mixing  flour  to 
make  bread,  and  Annie  traced  her  by  fol- 
lowing the  lamp-light  through  the  open 
door.  It  discovered  Bolton  sitting  in  the 
outer  doorway,  his  back  against  one  jamb 
and  his  feet  resting  against  the  base  of 
the  other. 

“Mrs.  Bolton,”  Annie  began  at  once, 
making  herself  free  of  one  of  the  hard 
kitchen  chairs,  “how  is  Mr.  Peck  getting 
on  in  Hatboro’  ?” 

“ I d’  know  as  I know  just  what  you 
mean,  Miss  Kilburn,”  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  on 
the  defensive. 

“I  mean,  is  there  a party  against  him 
in  his  church  ? Is  he  unpopular?” 

Mrs.  Bolton  took  some  flour  and  sprin- 
kled it  on  her  bread-board ; then  she  lifted 
the  mass  of  dough -out  of  the  trough  be- 
fore her,  and  let  it  sink  softly  upon  the 
board. 

“Id’  know  as  you  can  say  lie’s  unpop- 
lah.  He  ain’t  poplah  with  some.  Yes, 
there’s  a party — the  Gerrish  party.” 

“ Is  it  a strong  one  ?” 

“ It’s  pretty  strong.” 

“ Do  you  think  it  will  prevail  ?” 

“Well,  most  o’ folks  don’t  know  xchat 
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they  want;  and  if  there's  some  folks  that 
know  what  they  don't  want,  they  can  gen- 
erally keep  from  havin’  it.” 

Bolton  made  a soft  husky  prefatory 
noise  of  protest  in  his  throat,  which  seem- 
ed to  stimulate  his  wife  to  a more  definite 
assertion,  and  she  cut  in  before  he  could 
speak: 

“ 1 should  say  that  unless  them  that 
stood  Mr.  Peck's  friends  first  off,  and  got 
him  here,  done  something  to  keep  him,  his 
enemies  wa’n’t  goin’  to  take  up  his  cause.” 

Annie  divined  a personal  reproach  for 
Bolton  in  the  apparent  abstraction. 

“ Oh,  now,  you’ll  see  it  ’ll  all  come  out 
right  in  the  end,  Pauliny,”  he  mildly 
opposed.  “There  ain't  any  such  great 
feelin’  about  Mr.  Peck;  nothin’  but  what 
’ll  work  itself  off  perfec'ly  natural,  give  it 
time.  It's  goin’  to  come  out  all  right.” 

41  Yes,  at  the  day  o’  jedgmcnt,”  Mrs. 
Bolton  assented,  plunging  her  fists  into 
the  dough,  and  beginning  to  work  a con- 
tempt for  her  husband's  optimism  into  it. 

41  Yes,  an’  a good  deal  before,”  he  re- 
turned. 4 4 There  ain’t  any  real  feelin’ 
agin  Mr.  Peck.  There’s  always  somethin’ 
to  objec’  to  every  minister;  we  ain’t  any 
of  us  perfect,  and  Mr.  Peck's  got  his  fail- 
in’s;  he  hain’t  built  up  the  church  quite 
so  much  as  some  on  ’em  expected  but 
what  he  would;  and  there's  some  that 
don’t  like  his  prayers;  and  some  of  ’em 
thinks  he  ain’t  doctrinal  enough.  But  I 
guess,  take  it  all  round,  he  suits  pretty 
well.  It  ’ll  come  out  all  right,  Pauliny. 
You’ll  see.” 

A pause  ensued,  of  which  Annie  felt 
the  awfulness.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Mrs. 
Bolton’s  impatience  with  this  intolerable 
hopefulness  must  burst  violently.  She 
hastened  to  interpose.  44 1 think  the  trou- 
ble is  that  people  don’t  fully  understand 
Mr.  Peck  at  first.  But  they  do  finally.” 

14  Yes;  take  time,” said  Bolton. 

“Take  eternity,  I guess,  for  some,”  re- 
torted his  wife.  “If  you  think  William 
B.  Gerrish  is  goin’  to  work  round  with 
time — ” She  stopped  for  want  of  some 
sufficiently  rejectional  phrase,  and  did  not 
go  on. 

“The  way  I look  at  it,”  said  Bolton, 
with  incorrigible  courage,  “is  like  this: 
When  it  comes  to  anything  like  askin’ 
Mr.  Peck  to  resign,  it  ’ll  develop  his 
strength.  You  can’t  tell  how  strong  he 
is  without  you  try  to  git  red  of  him.  I 
’most  wish  it  would  come,  once,  fair  and 
square.” 


44  I’m  sure  you're  right,  Mr.  Bolton,” 
said  Annie.  “I  don’t  believe  that  your 
church  would  let  such  a man  go  when  it 
really  came  to  it.  Don’t  they  all  feel  that 
he  has  great  ability  ?” 

“Oh,  I guess  they  appreciate  him  as  far 
forth  as  ability  goes.  Some  on  ’em  com- 
plains that  lie's  a little  too  intellectial,  if 
anything.  But  I tell  ’em  it's  a good  fault; 
it's  a thing  that  can  be  got  over  in  time.” 

Mrs.  Bolton  had  ceased  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion.  She  finished  kneading  her 
dough,  and  having  fitted  it  into  two  bak- 
ing pans  and  dusted  it  with  flour,  she 
laid  a clean  towel  over  both.  But  when 
Annie  rose  she  took  the  lamp  from  the 
mantel-shelf,  where  it  stood,  and  held  it 
up  for  her  to  find  her  way  back  to  her 
own  door. 

Annie  went  to  bed  with  a spirit  light- 
ened as  well  as  chastened,  and  kept  say- 
ing over  the  words  of  Mr.  Peck,  so  as  to 
keep  fast  hold  of  the  consolation  they  had 
given  her.  They  humbled  her  with  a 
sense  of  his  wisdom  and  insight;  the 
thought  of  them  kept  her  awake.  Sbe 
remembered  the  tonic  that  Dr.  Morrell 
had  left  with  her,  and  after  questioning 
whether  she  really  needed  it  now,  she  made 
sure  by  getting  up  and  taking  it. 

XV. 

The  spring  had  filled  and  flushed  into 
summer.  Bolton  had  gone  over  the  grass 
on  the  slope  before  the  house,  and  it  was 
growing  thick  again,  dark  green  above 
the  yellow  of  its  stubble,  and  the  young 
generation  of  robins  was  foraging  in  it 
for  the  callow  grasshoppers.  Some  boughs 
of  the  maples  were  beginning  to  lose  the 
elastic  upward  lift  of  their  prime,  and  to 
hang  looser  and  limper  with  the  burden 
of  their  foliage.  The  elms  drooped  lower 
toward  the  grass,  and  swept  the  straggling 
tops  left  standing  in  their  shade. 

The  early  part  of  September  had  been 
fixed  for  the  theatricals.  Annie  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  and 
the  preparations  remained  altogether  with 
Brandreth.  44  The  minuet,”  he  said  to  her 
one  afternoon,  when  he  had  come  to  re- 
port to  her  as  a co-ordinate  authority, 
“is  going  to  be  something  exquisite,  I 
assure  you.  A good  many  of  the  ladies 
studied  it  in  the  Continental  times,  you 
know,  when  we  had  all  those  Martha 
Washington  parties — or,  I forgot  you 
were  out  of  the  country— and  it  will  be 
done  perfectly.  We're  going  to  have  the 
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ball-room  scene  on  the  tennis-court  just 
in  front  of  the  evergreens,  don't  you  know, 
and  then  the  balcony  scene  in  the  same 
place.  We  have  to  cut  some  of  the  busi- 
ness between  Romeo  and  Juliet  because 
it's  too  long,  you  know,  and  some  of  it's 
too  — too  passionate;  we  couldn’t  do  it 
properly,  and  we’ve  decided  to  leave  it 
out.  But  we  sketch  along  through  the 
play,  and  we  have  Friar  Laurence  com- 
ing with  Juliet  out  of  his  cell  onto  the 
tennis-court  and  meeting  Romeo;  so  that 
tells  the  story  of  the  marriage.  You  can’t 
imagine  what  a Mercutio  Mr.  Putney 
makes;  he  throws  himself  into  it  heart 
and  soul,  especially  where  he  fights  with 
Tybalt  and  gets  killed.  I give  him  lines 
there  out  of  other  scenes  too;  the  tennis- 
court  sets  that  part  admirably ; they  come 
out  of  a street  at  the  side.  I think  the 
scenery  will  surprise  you,  Miss  Kilburn. 
Well,  and  then  we  have  the  Nurse  and  Ju- 
liet, and  the  poison  scene — we  put  it  into 
the  garden,  on  the  tennis-court,  and  we 
condense  the  different  acts  so  as  to  give 
an  idea  of  all  that’s  happened,  with  Romeo 
banished,  and  all  that.  Then  he  comes 
back  from  Mantua,  and  we  have  the  tomb 
scene  set  at  one  side  of  the  tennis-court 
just  opposite  the  street  scene ; and  he  fights 
with  Paris;  and  then  we  have  Juliet  come 
to  the  door  of  the  tomb — it’s  a liberty,  of 
course;  but  we  couldn’t  arrange  the  light 
inside— and  she  stabs  herself  and  falls  on 
Romeo’s  body,  and  that  ends  the  play. 
You  see,  it  gives  a notion  of  the  whole  ac- 
tion, and  tells  the  story  pretty  well.  I 
think  you’ll  be  pleased.” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  I shall,”  said  Annie. 
“Did  you  make  the  adaptation  yourself, 
Mr.  Brandreth  ?” 

“Well,  yes,  I did,”  Mr.  Brandreth 
modestly  admitted.  “It’s  been  a good 
deal  of  work,  but  it’s  been  a pleasure  too. 
You  know  how  that  is,  Miss  Kilburn,  in 
your  charities.” 

“Don't  speak  of  my  charities,  Mr. 
Brandreth.  I’m  not  a charitable  person.” 

“You  won't  get  people  to  believe  f/iaf,” 
said  Mr.  Brandreth.  “Everybody  knows 
how  much  good  you  do.  But,  as  I was 
saying,  my  idea  was  to  give  a notion  of 
the  whole  play  in  a series  of  passages  or 
tableaux.  Some  of  my  friends  think  I’ve 
succeeded  so  well  in  telling  the  story, 
don’t  you  know,  without  a change  of 
scene,  that  they’re  urging  me  to  publish 
my  arrangement  for  the  use  of  out-of- 
door  theatricals.” 


“I  should  think  it  would  be  a very 
good  idea,”  said  Annie.  “ I suppose  Mr. 
Chapley  would  do  it  ?” 

“Well,  I don’t  know — I don’t  know,” 
Mr.  Brandreth  answered,  with  a note  of 
trouble  in  his  voice.  “I’m  afraid  not,” 
he  added,  sadly.  “ Miss  Kilburn,  I’ve  been 
put  in  a very  unfair  position  by  Miss 
Northwiclc’s  changing  her  mind  about 
Juliet,  after  the  part  had  been  offered  to 
Miss  Chapley.  I've  been  made  the  means 
of  a seeming  slight  to  Miss  Chapley,  when, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  cause,  I’d  rather 
have  thrown  up  the  whole  affair.  She 
gave  up  the  part  instantly  when  she  heard 
that  Miss  North  wick  wished  to  change  her 
mind,  but  all  the  same  I know — ” 

He  stopped,  and  Annie  said,  encour- 
agingly: “Yes,  I see.  But  perhaps  she 
doesn’t  really  care.” 

“That's  what  she  said,”  returned  Mr. 
Brandreth,  ruefully.  “ But  I don’t  know. 
I have  never  spoken  of  it  with  her  since 
I went  to  tell  her  about  it,  after  I got  Miss 
Northwick’s  note.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Brandreth,  I think  you’ve 
really  been  victimized;  and  I don't  be- 
lieve the  Social  Union  will  ever  be  worth 
what  it's  costing.” 

“I  was  sure  you  would  appreciate — 
would  understand;”  and  Mr.  Brandreth 
pressed  her  hand  gratefully  in  leave-tak- 
ing. 

She  heard  him  talking  with  some  one 
at  the  gate,  whose  sharp,  “All  right,  my 
son!”  identified  Putney. 

She  ran  to  the  door  to  welcome  him. 

“Oh,  you’re  both  here!”  she  rejoiced 
at  sight  of  Mrs.  Putney  too. 

“I  can  send  Ellen  home,”  suggested 
Putuey. 

“ Oh,  no,  indeed !”  said  Annie,  with  sin- 
gle-mindedness at  which  she  laughed 
with  Mrs.  Putney.  “ Only  it  seemed  too 
good  to  have  you  both,”  she  explained, 
kissing  Mrs.  Putney.  “I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you !” 

“ Well,  what’s  the  reason  ?”  Putney 
dropped  into  a chair  and  began  to  rock 
nervously.  “Don't  be  ashamed:  we're 
all  selfish.  Has  Brandreth  been  putting 
up  any  more  jobs  on  you  ?” 

“No,  no!  Only  giving  me  a hint  of 
his  troubles  and  sorrows  with  those 
wretched  Social  Union  theatricals.  Poor 
young  fellow!  I’m  sorry  for  him.  He 
is  really  very  sweet  and  unselfish.  I like 
him.” 

“Yes,  Brandreth  is  one  of  the  most 
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lady  like  young  fellows  I ever  saw,”  said 
Putney.  “ That  Juliet  business  has  pret- 
ty near  been  the  death  of  him.  I told 
him  to  offer  Miss  Chapley  some  other  part 
— Rosaline,  the  part  of  the  young  lady 
who  was  dropped;  but  he  couldn't  seem 
to  see  it.  Well,  and  how  come  on  the 
good  works,  Annie?” 

“The  good  works!  Ralph,  tell  me:  do 
people  think  me  a charitable  person  ? Do 
they  suppose  I've  done  or  can  do  any  good 
whatever?”  She  looked  from  Putney  to 
his  wife,  and  back  again  with  comic  en- 
treaty. 

44  Why,  aren't  you  a charitable  person  ? 
Don't  you  do  any  good  ?”  he  asked. 

44  No !”  she  shouted.  “ Not  the  least  in 
the  world !” 

44  It  is  pretty  rough,”  said  Putney,  tak- 
ing out  a cigar  for  a dry  smoke;  “and 
nobody  will  believe  me  when  I report 
what  you  say,  Annie.  Mrs.  Munger  is 
telling  round  that  she  don't  see  how  you 
can  live  through  the  summer  at  the  rate 
you’re  going.  She's  got  it  down  pretty 
cold  about  your  taking  Brother  Peck's 
idea  of  the  invited  dance  and  supper,  and 
joining  hands  with  him  to  save  the  van- 
ity of  the  self-respecting  poor.  She  says 
that  your  suppression  of  that  one  unpopu- 
lar feature  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Social 
Union.  You  ought  to  be  glad  Brother 
Peck  is  coming  to  the  show.” 

“To  the  theatricals?'1 

Putney  nodded  his  head.  “That's  what 
he  says.  I believe  Brother  Peck  is  com- 
ing to  see  how  the  upper  classes  amuse 
themselves  when  they  really  try  to  bene- 
fit the  lower  classes.” 

Annie  would  not  laugh  at  his  joke. 
“Ralph,”  she  asked,  “is  it  true  that  Mr. 
Peck  is  so  unpopular  in  his  church?  Is 
he  really  going  to  be  turned  out — dis- 
missed ?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  about  that.  But 
they'll  bounce  him  if  they  can.” 

44  And  can  nothing  be  done  ? Can’t  his 
friends  unite  ?” 

44  Oh,  they're  united  enough  now ; what 
they’re  afraid  of  is  that  they’re  not  nu- 
merous enough.  Why  don't  you  buy  in, 
Annie,  and  help  control  the  stock  ? That 
old  Unitarian  concern  of  yours  isn’t  ever 
going  to  get  into  running  order  again, 
and  if  you  owned  a pew  in  Ellen’s  church 
you  could  have  a vote  in  church  meeting, 
after  a while,  and  you  could  lend  Brother 
Peck  your  moral  support  now.” 


“ I never  liked  that  sort  of  tiling, 
Ralph.  I shouldn't  believe  with  your 
people.” 

‘‘Ellen's  people,  please.  I don’t  be- 
lieve with  them  either.  But  I always 
vote  right.  Now  you  think  it  over.” 

“No, I shall  not  think  it  over.  I don't 
approve  of  it.  If  I should  take  a pew  in 
your  church  it  would  be  simply  to  hear 
Mr.  Peck  preach,  and  contribute  toward 
his — ” 

“Salary?  Yes,  that's  the  way  to  look 
at  it  in  the  beginning.  I knew  you'd 
work  round.  Why,  Annie,  in  a year's 
time  you'd  be  trying  to  buy  votes  for 
Brother  PecV.” 

“I  should  never  vote,”  she  retorted. 
“And  I shall  keep  myself  out  of  all 
temptation  by  not  going  to  your  church.'’ 

“Ellen's church,”  Putney  corrected. 

She  went  the  next  Sunday  to  hear  Mr. 
Peck  preach,  and  Putney,  who  seemed 
to  see  her  the  moment  she  entered  the 
church,  rose,  as  the  sexton  was  showing 
her  up  the  aisle,  and  opened  the  door  of 
his  pew  for  her  with  ironical  welcome. 

44  You  can  always  have  a seat  with  us, 
Annie,”  he  mocked,  on  their  way  out  of 
church  together. 

“Thank  you,  Ralph,”  she  answered, 
boldly.  “ I’m  going  to  speak  to  the  sex- 
ton for  a pew.” 

XVI. 

A wire  had  been  carried  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  scene  of  the  play  at  South 
Hatboro’,  and  electric  globes  fizzed  and 
hissed  overhead,  flooding  the  open  tennis- 
court  with  the  radiance  of  sharper  moon- 
light, and  stamping  the  thick  velvety 
shadows  of  the  shrubbery  and  tree-tops 
deep  into  the  raw  green  of  the  grass  along 
its  borders. 

The  spectators  were  seated  on  the  ve- 
randas and  terraced  turf  at  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  they  crowded  the  sides  of 
the  court  up  to  a certain  point,  where  a 
cord  stretched  across  it  kept  them  from 
encroaching  upon  the  space  intended  for 
the  action.  Another  rope  enclosed  an 
area  all  round  them,  where  chairs  and 
benches  were  placed  for  those  who  had 
tickets.  After  the  rejection  of  the  exclu- 
sive feature  of  the  original  plan,  Mrs. 
Munger  had  liberalized  more  and  more: 
she  caused  it  to  be  known  that  all  who 
could  get  into  her  grounds  would  be 
welcome  on  the  outside  of  that  rope,  even 
though  they  did  not  pay  anything;  but  a 
large  number  of  tickets  had  been  sold  to 
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the  hands,  as  well  as  to  the  other  villa- 
gers, and  the  area  within  the  rope  was 
closely  packed.  Some  of  the  boys  climbed 
the  neighboring  trees,  where  from  time  to 
time  the  town  authorities  threatened  them, 
but  did  not  really  dislodge  them. 

Annie,  with  other  friends  of  Mrs.Mun- 
ger,  gained  a reserved  seat  on  the  veran- 
da through  the  drawing-room  windows; 
but  once  there,  she  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  a sufficiently  mixed  company. 

44  How  do,  Miss  Kilburn  ? That  you  ? 
Well,  I declare!”  said  a voice  that  she 
seemed  to  know,  in  a key  of  nervous  ex- 
citement. Mrs.  Savor's  husband  leaned 
across  his  wife's  lap  and  shook  hands 
with  Annie.  “William  thought  I better 
come,”  Mrs.  Savor  seemed  called  upon  to 
explain.  “ I got  to  do  something.  Ain't 
it  just  too  cute  for  anything  the  way 
they  got  them  screens  worked  into  the 
shrubbery  down  tliey-ar?  It’s  like  the 
cycloraymy  to  Boston  ; you  can’t  tell 
where  the  ground  ends  and  the  paintin’ 
commences.  Oh,  I do  want  ’em  to  begin!” 

Mr.  Savor  laughed  at  his  wife’s  impa- 
tience, and  she  said,  playfully:  “What 
you  laughin’  at  ? I guess  you’re  full  as 
excited  as  what  I be,  when  all's  said  and 
done.” 

There  were  other  acquaintances  of  An- 
nie's from  Over  the  Track,  in  the  group 
about  her,  and  upon  the  example  of  the 
Savors  they  all  greeted  her.  The  wives 
and  sweethearts  tittered  with  self-derisive 
expectation;  the  men  were  gravely  jo- 
cose, like  all  Americans  in  unwonted  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  were  respectful  to 
the  coming  performance,  perhaps  as  a trib- 
ute to  Annie.  She  wondered  how  some 
of  them  came  to  have  those  seats,  which 
were  reserved  at  an  extra  price;  she  did 
not  allow  for  that  self-respect  which  causes 
the  American  workman  to  supply  himself 
with  the  best  his  money  can  buy  while 
his  money  lasts. 

She  turned  to  see  who  was  on  her  other 
hand.  A row  of  three  small  children 
stretched  from  her  to  Mrs.  Gerrisli,  whom 
she  did  not  recognize  at  first.  44  Oh,  Em- 
meline!” she  said;  and  then,  for  want  of 
something  else,  she  added,  “Where  is 
Mr.  Gerrish  ? Isn’t  he  coming  ?” 

“He  was  detained  at  the  store,”  said 
Mrs.  Gerrish,  with  cold  importance;  “but 
lie  will  be  here.  May  I ask,  Annie,”  she 
pursued,  solemnly,  “ how  you  got  here  ?” 

“How  did  I get  here  ? Why,  through 
the  windows.  Didn’t  you  ?” 
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“May  I ask  who  had  charge  of  the 
arrangements  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I'm  sure,”  said  Annie. 

“I  suppose  Mrs.  Munger.” 

A burst  of  music  came  from  the  dense 
shadow  into  which  the  group  of  evergreens 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tennis-court  deepen- 
ed away  from  the  glister  of  the  electrics. 
There  was  a deeper  hush;  then  a slight 
jarring  and  scraping  of  a chair  beyond 
Mrs.  Gerrish,  who  leaned  across  her  chil- 
dren and  said,  “He's  come,  Annie — right 
through  the  parlor  window !”  Her  voice 
was  lifted  to  carry  above  the  music,  and 
all  the  people  near  were  able  to  share  the 
fact  that  righted  Mrs.  Gerrish  in  her  own 
esteem. 

From  the  covert  of  the  low  pines  in 
the  middle  of  the  scene  Miss  Northwick 
and  Mr.  Brandreth  appeared  hand  in 
hand,  and  then  the  place  filled  with  fig- 
ures from  other  apertures  of  the  little 
grove  and  through  the  artificial  wings  at 
the  sides,  and  walked  the  minuet.  Mr. 
Fellows,  the  painter,  had  helped  with  the 
costumes,  supplying  some  from  his  own 
artistic  properties,  and  mediaevalizing  oth- 
ers ; the  Boston  costumers  had  been  drawn 
upon  by  the  men;  and  they  all  moved 
through  the  stately  figures  with  a securi- 
ty which  discipline  had  given  them.  The 
broad  solid  colors  which  they  wore  took 
the  light  and  shadow  with  picturesque 
effectiveness ; the  masks  contributed  a 
sense  of  mystery  novel  in  Hatboro’,  and 
kept  the  friends  of  the  dancers  in  exciting 
doubt  of  their  identity;  the  strangeness 
of  the  audience  to  all  spectacles  of  the 
sort  held  its  judgment  in  suspense.  The 
minuet  was  encored,  and  had  to  be  given 
again,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
applause  of  the  repetition  allowed  the 
characters  to  be  heard  when  the  partners 
of  the  minuet  began  to  move  about  arm 
in  arm,  and  the  drama  properly  began. 
When  the  applause  died  away  it  was  still 
not  easy  to  hear;  a boy  in  one  of  the  trees 
called,  “Louder!”  and  made  some  of  the 
people  laugh,  but  for  the  rest  they  were 
very  orderly  throughout 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  An- 
nie was  startled  by  a child  dashing  itself 
against  her  knees,  and  breaking  into  a 
gurgle  of  shy  laughter  as  children  do. 

“Why,  you  little  witch!”  she  said  to 
the  uplifted  face  of  Idella  Peck.  1 4 Where 
is  your  father  ?” 

“Oh,  somewhere,”  said  the  child,  with 
entire  ease  of  mind. 
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“And  your  hat?”  said  Annie,  putting 
her  hand  on  the  curly  bare  head — “where’s 
your  hat  ?” 

“ On  the  ground.” 

“On  the  ground — where?” 

“ Oh,  I don't  know,”  said  Idella,  lightly, 
as  if  the  pursuit  bored  her. 

Annie  pulled  her  up  on  her  lap.  “Well, 
now,  you  stay  here  with  me,  if  you  please, 
till  your  papa  or  your  hat  comes  after 
you.” 

“ My — hat — can't — come — after — me !” 
said  the  child,  turning  back  her  head,  so 
as  to  laugh  her  sense  of  the  joke  in  An- 
nie’s face. 

“No  matter;  your  papa  can,  and  I’m 
going  to  keep  you.” 

Idella  let  her  head  fall  back  against 
Annie's  breast,  and  began  to  finger  the 
rings  on  the  hand  which  Annie  laid  across 
her  lap  to  keep  her. 

“For  goodness  gracious!”  said  Mrs. 
Savor,  “who  you  got  there,  Miss  Kil- 
burn  ?” 

“ Mr.  Peck’s  little  girl.” 

“ Wliere’d  she  spring  from  ?*’ 

Mrs.  Gerrish  leaned  forward  and  spoke 
across  the  six  legs  o£  her  children,  who 
were  all  three  standing  up  in  their  chairs: 
“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that's  Idella 
Peck  ? Where’s  her  father  ?” 

“Somewhere,  she  says,”  said  Annie, 
willing  to  answer  Mrs.  Gerrish  with  the 
child’s  nonchalance. 

“ Well,  that’s  great !”  said  Mrs.  Gerrish. 
“ I should  think  he  better  be  looking  after 
her — or  some  one.” 

The  music  ceased,  and  the  last  act  of 
the  play  began.  Before  it  ended,  Idella 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  Annie  sat  still 
with  her  after  the  crowd  around  her  be- 
gan to  break  up.  Mrs.  Savor  kept  her 
seat  beside  Annie.  She  said,  “Don’t  you 
want  I should  spell  you  a little  while, 
Miss  Kilburn  ?”  She  leaned  over  the  face 
of  the  sleeping  child.  “Why,  she  ain't 
much  more  than  a baby!  William,  you 
go  and  see  if  you  can’t  find  Mr.  Peck. 
I’m  goin’  to  stay  here  with  Miss  Kilburn.” 
Her  husband  humored  her  whim,  and 
made  his  way  through  the  knots  and 
clumps  of  people  toward  the  rope  enclos- 
ing the  tennis-court.  “Won’t  you  let 
me  hold  her,  Miss  Kilburn  ?”  she  pleaded 
again. 

“No,  no;  she  isn't  heavy;  I like  to 
hold  her,”  replied  Annie.  Then  some- 
thing occurred  to  her,  and  she  started  in 
amazement  at  herself. 


“ Or  yes,  Mrs.  Savor,  you  may  take 
her  awhile;”  and  she  put  the  child  into 
the  arms  of  the  bereaved  creature,  who 
had  fallen  desolately  back  in  her  chair. 
She  hugged  Idella  up  to  her  breast,  and 
hungrily  mumbled  her  with  kisses,  and 
moaned  out  over  her.  “Oh  dear!  Oh 
my!  Oh  my!” 

XVII. 

The  people  beyond  the  rope  had  nearly 
all  gone  away,  and  Mr.  Savor  was  com- 
ing back  across  the  court  with  Mr.  Peck. 
The  players  appeared  from  the  grove 
at  the  other  end  of  the  court  in  then- 
vivid  costumes,  chatting  and  laughing 
with  their  friends,  who  went  down  from 
the  piazzas  and  terraces  to  congratulate 
them.  Mrs.  Munger  hurried  about  among 
them,  saying  something  to  each  group. 
She  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr. 
Savor,  and  she  ran  after  them,  arriving 
with  them  where  Annie  sat. 

“I  hope  you  were  not  anxious  about 
Idella,”  Annie  said,  laughing. 

“No;  I didn’t  miss  her  at  once,”  said 
the  minister,  simply;  “and  then  I thought 
she  had  merely  gone  off  with  some  of  the 
other  children  who  were  playing  about;” 

“You  shall  talk  all  that  over  later,” 
said  Mrs.  Munger.  “ Now,  Miss  Kilburn, 
I want  you  and  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Savor  to  stay  for  a cup  of  coffee  that 
I'm  going  to  give  our  friends  out  there. 
Don’t  you  think  they  deserve  it  ? Wasn’t 
it  a wonderful  success?  They  must  be 
frightfully  exhausted.  Just  go  right  out 
to  them.  I’ll  be  with  you  in  one  moment. 
Oh  yes,  the  child!  Well,  bring  her  into 
the  house,  Mrs.  Savor;  I’ll  find  a place  for 
her,  and  then  you  can  go  out  with  me.’’ 

“I  guess  you  won’t  get  Maria  away 
from  her  very  easy,”  said  Mr.  Savor, 
laughing.  His  wife  stood  with  the  child's 
cheek  pressed  tight  against  hers. 

“ Oh,  I’ll  manage  that,”  said  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger. “I’m  counting  on  Mrs.  Savor.” 
She  added  in  a hurried  under-tone  to  An- 
nie: “I’ve  asked  a number  of  the  work- 
people to  stay — representative  work-peo- 
ple, the  foremen  in  the  different  shops 
and  their  families— and  you’ll  find  your 
friends  of  all  classes  together.  It's  a 
great  day  for  the  Social  Union!”  she  said 
aloud.  “I’m  sure  you  must  feel  that, 
Mr.  Peck.  Miss  Kilburn  and  I have  to 
thank  you  for  saving  us  from  a great 
mistake  at  the  outset,  and  now  your 
staying,”  she  continued,  “will  give  it 
just  the  appearance  we  want.  I’m  going 
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to  keep  your  little  girl  as  a hostage,  and 
you  shall  not  go  till  I let  you.  Come, 
Mrs.  Savor!”  She  bustled  away  with 
Mrs.  Savor,  and  Mr.  Peck  reluctantly  ac- 
companied Annie  down  over  the  lawn. 

He  was  silent,  but  Mr.  Savor  was  hi- 
larious. “Well,  Mr.  Putney,”  he  said, 
when  they  joined  the  group  of  which 
Putney  was  the  centre,  “you  done  that 
in  apple-pie  order.  I never  see  anything 
much  better  than  the  way  you  carried  on 
with  Mrs.  Wilmington.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Savor,”  said  Putney; 
“I’m  glad  you  liked  it.  You  couldn’t 
say  I was  trying  to  flatter  her  up  much, 
anyway.” 

“No,  no!”  Mr.  Savor  assented,  with 
delight  in  the  joke. 

“Well,  Annie,”  said  Putney.  He 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Putney, 
who  was  there  with  Dr.  Morrell,  asked 
her  where  she  had  sat. 

“ We  kept  looking  all  round  for  you.” 

“Yes,”  said  Putney,  with  his  hand  on 
his  boy’s  shoulder,  “ we  wanted  to  know 
how  you  liked  the  Mercutio.” 

“ Ralph,  it  was  incomparable  1” 

“Well,  that  will  do  for  a beginning. 
It’s  a little  cold,  but  it's  in  the  right  spir- 
it. You  mean  that  the  Mercutio  wasn't 
comparable  to  the  Nurse.” 

“Oh,  Lyra  was  wonderful!”  said  An- 
nie. “ Don’t  you  think  so,  Ellen  ?” 

“She  was  Lyra,” said  Mrs.  Putney,  de- 
finitively. 

“ No;  she  wasn't  Lyra  at  all !”  retorted 
Annie.  “That  was  the  marvel  of  it. 
She  was  Juliet’s  nurse.” 

“Perhaps  she  was  a little  of  both,”  sug- 
gested Putney.  “What  did  you  think 
of  the  performance,  Mr.  Peck  ? I don’t 
want  a personal  tribute,  but  if  you  offer 
it,  I shall  not  be  ungrateful.” 

“I  have  been  very  much  interested,” 
said  the  minister.  “It  was  all  very  new 
to  me.  I realized  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  the  great  power  that  the  theatre  must 
be.  I felt  how  much  the  drama  could 
do — how  much  good.” 

“ Well,  that’s  what  we’re  after,”  said 
Putney.  “We  had  no  personal  motive; 
good,  right  straight  along,  was  our  motto. 
Nobody  wanted  to  outshine  anybody  else. 
I kept  my  Mercutio  down  all  through, 
so’s  not  to  get  ahead  of  Romeo  or  Tybalt 
fn  the  public  esteem.  Did  our  friends 
outside  the  rope  catch  on  to  my  idea?” 
Mr.  Peck  smiled  at  the  banter,  but  he 
seemed  not  to  know  just  what  to  say,  and 


Putney  went  on:  “That’s  why  I made  it 
so  bad.  I didn’t  want  anybody  to  go 
home  feeling  sorry  Mercutio  was  killed. 
I don’t  suppose  Winthrop  could  have 
slept.” 

“ You  won’t  sleep  yourself  to-night, 
I'm  afraid,”  said  his  wife. 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  Munger  has  promised  me  a 
particularly  weak  cup  of  coffee.  She  has 
got  us  all  in,  it  seems,  for  a sort  of  sqp- 
per,  in  spite  of  everything.  I understand 
it  includes  representatives  of  all  the  sta- 
tions and  conditions  present  except  the 
outcasts  beyond  the  rope.  I don’t  see 
what  you’re  doing  here,  Mr.  Peck.” 

“Was  Mr.  Peck  really  outside  the 
rope  ?”  Annie  asked  Dr.  Morrell,  as  they 
dropped  apart  from  the  others  a little. 

“I  believe  he  gave  his  chair  to  one  of 
the  women  from  the  outside,”  said  the 
doctor. 

Annie  moved  with  him  toward  Lyra, 
who  was  joking  with  some  of  the  hands. 

With  all  her  good -nature,  she  had 
the  effect  of  patronizing  them,  as  she 
stood  talking  about  the  play  with  them 
in  her  drawl,  which  she  had  got  back  to 
again.  They  were  admiring  her,  in  her 
dress  of  the  querulous  old  nurse,  and  told 
her  how  they  never  would  have  known 
her.  But  there  was  an  insincerity  in  the 
effusion  of  some  of  the  more  nervous  wo- 
men, and  in  the  reticence  of  the  others, 
who  were  holding  back  out  of  self-respect. 

She  met  Annie  and  Morrell  with  eager 
relief.  “Well,  Annie  ?” 

“Perfect!” 

“Well, now,  that’s  very  nice;  you  can't 
go  beyond  perfect,  you  know.  I did  do 
it  pretty  well,  didn’t  I ? Poor  Mr.  Bran- 
dreth!  Have  you  seen  him?  You 
must  say  something  comforting  to  him. 
He’s  really  been  sacrificed  in  this  business. 
You  know  he  wanted  Miss  Chapley.  She 
would  have  made  a lovely  Juliet.  Of 
course  she  blames  him  for  it.  She  thinks 
he  wanted  to  make  up  to  Miss  Northwick, 
when  Miss  Northwick  was  just  flinging 
herself  at  Jack.  Look  at  her!” 

Jack  Wilmington  and  Miss  Sue  North- 
wick were  standing  together  near  her  fa- 
ther and  a party  of  her  friends,  aud  she 
was  smiling  and  talking  at  him.  Eyes, 
lips,  gestures,  attitude  expressed  in  the 
proud  girl  a fawning  eagerness  to  please 
the  man,  who  received  her  homage  rather 
as  if  it  bored  him.  His  indifferent  manner 
may  have  been  one  secret  of  his  power 
over  her,  and  perhaps  she  was  not  capable 
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of  all  the  suffering  she  was  capable  of 
inflicting. 

Lyra  turned  to  walk  toward  the  house, 
deflecting  a little  in  the  direction  of  her 
nephew  and  Miss  North  wick.  “Jack!” 
she  drawled  over  the  shoulder  next  them 
as  she  passed,  “I  wish  you’d  bring  your 
aunty’s  wrap  to  her  on  the  piazza.” 

44  Why,  stay  here  I”  Putney  called  after 
her.  “They’re  going  to  fetch  the  re- 
freshments out  here.” 

“ Yes,  but  I’m  tired,  Ralph,  and  I can’t 
sit  on  the  grass,  at  my  age.” 

She  moved  on,  with  her  sweeping, 
lounging  pace,  and  Jack  Wilmington,  af- 
ter a moment’s  hesitation,  bowed  to  Miss 
North  wick  and  went  after  her. 

The  girl  remained  apart  from  her 
friends,  as  if  expecting  his  return. 

Silhouetted  against  the  bright  windows, 
Lyra  waited  till  Jack  Wilmington  reap- 
peared with  a shawl  and  laid  it  on  her 
shoulders.  Then  she  sank  into  a chair. 
The  young  man  stood  beside  her  talking 
down  upon  her.  Something  restive  and 
insistent  expressed  itself  in  their  respec- 
tive attitudes.  He  sat  down  at  her  side. 

Miss  Northwick  joined  her  friends  care- 
lessly. 

“Ah,  Miss  Kilburn,”  said  Mr.  Bran- 
dretli’s  voice  at  Annie's  ear,  “ I’m  glad  to 
find  you.  I’ve  just  ran  home  with  mo- 
ther—she  feels  the  night  air — and  I was 
afraid  you  would  slip  through  our  fingers 
before  I got  back.  This  little  business  of 
the  refreshments  was  an  after-thought  of 
Mrs.  Munger’s,  and  we  meant  it  for  a sur- 
prise—we  knew  you’d  approve  of  it  in  the 
form  it  took.”  He  looked  round  at  the 
straggling  work-people,  who  represented 
the  harmonization  of  classes,  keeping  to 
themselves  as  if  they  had  been  there 
alone. 

44  Yes,”  Annie  was  obliged  to  say ; “it's 
very  pleasant.”  She  added:  “You  must 
all  be  rather  hungry,  Mr.  Brandreth.  If 
the  Social  Union  ever  gets  on  its  feet,  it 
will  have  you  to  thank  more  than  any 
one.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  speak  of  me,  Miss  Kilburn ! 
Do  you  know,  we’ve  netted  about  two 
hundred  dollars.  Isn’t  that  pretty  good, 
doctor  ?” 

“ Very,”  said  the  doctor.  “ Hadn’t  we 
better  follow  Mrs.  Wilmington's  example, 
and  get  up  under  the  piazza  roof  ? I’m 
afraid  you’ll  be  the  worse  for  the  night 
air,  Miss  Kilburn.  Putney,”  he  called  to 
his  friend,  44  we're  going  up  to  the  house.” 


“All  right.  I guess  that’s  a good 
idea.” 

The  doctor  called  to  the  different  knots 
and  groups,  telling  them  to  come  up  to 
the  house.  Some  of  the  work-people 
slipped  away  through  the  grounds  and 
did  not  come.  The  North  wicks  and  their 
friends  moved  toward  the  house. 

Mrs.  Munger  came  down  the  lawn  to 
meet  her  guests.  44  Ah,  that's  right.  It's 
much  better  in-doors.  I was  just  coming 
for  you.”  She  addressed  herself  more 
particularly  to  the  North  wicks.  “ Coffee 
will  be  ready  in  a few  moments.  We’ve 
met  with  a little  delay.” 

“I’m  afraid  we  must  say  good-night 
at  once,”  said  Mr.  Northwick.  44  We  had 
arranged  to  have  our  friends  and  some 
other  guests  with  us  at  home.  And  we're 
quite  late  now.” 

Mrs.  Munger  protested.  “Take  our 
Juliet  from  us!  Oh,  Miss  Northwick,  how 
can  I thank  you  enough?  The  whole 
play  turned  upon  you !” 

44  It’s  just  as  well,”  she  said  to  Annie,  as 
the  Northwieks  and  their  friends  walked 
across  the  lawn  to  the  gate,  where  they 
had  carriages  waiting.  “They'd  have 
been  difficult  to  manage,  and  everybody 
else  will  feel  a little  more  at  home  with- 
out them.  Poor  Mr.  Brandreth,  I*m  sure 
you  will ! I did  pity  you  so,  writli  such  a 
Juliet  on  your  hands !” 

In-doors  the  representatives  of  the  low- 
er classes  were  less  at  ease  than  they  were 
without.  Some  of  the  ministers  mingled 
with  them,  and  tried  to  form  a bond  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  villagers.  Mr. 
Peck  took  no  part  in  this  work;  he  stood 
holding  his  elbows  writh  his  hands,  and 
talking  with  a perfunctory  air  to  an  old 
lady  of  his  congregation. 

The  young  ladies  of  South  Hatboro',  as 
Mrs.  Munger's  assistants,  went  about  im- 
partially to  high  and  low  with  trays  of 
refreshments.  Annie  saw  Putney,  where 
he  stood  with  his  wife  and  boy,  refuse  cof- 
fee, and  she  watched  him  anxiously  when 
the  claret-cup  came.  He  waved  his  hand 
over  it,  and  said,  44 No;  I’ll  take  some  of 
the  lemonade.”  As  he  lifted  a glass  of  it 
to  wal’d  his  lips  he  stopped  and  made  as  if 
to  put  it  down  again,  and  his  hand  shook 
so  that  he  spilled  some  of  it.  Then  he 
dashed  it  off,  and  reached  for  another 
glass.  44 1 want  some  more.”  he  said,  with 
a laugh ; 44  I’m  thirsty.”  He  drank  a sec- 
ond glass,  and  when  he  saw  a tray  com- 
ing to  wal’d  Annie,  where  Dr.  Morrell  had 
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joined  her,  he  came  over  and  exchanged 
his  empty  glass  for  a full  one. 

“Not  much  to  brag  of  as  lemonade,” 
he  said,  “but  first-rate  rum  punch.” 

“Look  here,  Putney,”  whispered  the 
doctor,  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  “don't 
you  take  any  more  of  that.  Give  me  that 
glass!” 

“Oh,  all  right!'’  laughed  Putney,  dash- 
ing it  off.  “ You're  welcome  to  the  tum- 
bler, if  you  want  it,  Doc.” 

XVIII. 

Mrs.  Munger’s  guests  kept  on  talking 
and  laughing.  With  the  coffee  and  the 
punch  there  began  to  be  a little  more  free- 
dom. Some  prohibitionists  among  the 
working  people  went  away  when  they 
found  that  the  lemonade  was  punch ; but 
Mrs.  Hunger  did  not  know  it,  and  she  saw 
the  ideal  of  a Social  Union  figuratively  ac- 
complished in  her  own  house.  She  stirred 
about  among  her  guests  till  she  produced 
a fleeting,  empty  good-fellowship  among 
them.  One  of  the  shoe-shop  hands,  with 
an  inextinguishable  scent  of  leather  and 
the  character  of  a droll,  seconded  her  ef- 
forts with  noisy  jokes.  He  proposed 
games,  and  would  not  be  snubbed  by  the 
refusal  of  his  boss  to  countenance  him, 
he  had  the  applause  of  so  many  others. 
Mi's.  Munger  approved  of  the  idea. 

“ Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  great  fun, 
Mrs.  Gerrisli  ?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  now,  if  Squire  Putney  would 
lead  off,”  said  the  joker,  looking  round. 

Putney  could  not  be  found,  nor  Dr. 
Morrell. 

“They’re  off  somewhere  fora  smoke,1’ 
said  Mrs.  Munger.  “Well,  that's  right. 
I want  everybody  to  feel  that  my  house 
is  their  own  to  night,  and  to  come  and 
go  just  as  they  like.  Do  you  suppose 
Mr.  Peck  is  offended  ?”  she  asked,  under 
her  breath,  as  she  passed  Annie.  “He 
couldn't  feel  that  this  is  the  same  thing; 
but  I can't  see  him  anywhere.  He 
wouldn't  go  without  taking  leave,  you 
don’t  suppose  ?” 

Annie  joined  Mrs.  Putney.  They  talked 
at  first  with  those  who  came  to  ask  where 
Putney  and  the  ddctor  were;  but  finally 
they  withdrew  into  a little  alcove  from 
the  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Munger  approved 
of  their  being  when  she  discovered  them; 
they  must  be  very  tired,  and  ought  to  rest 
on  the  lounge  there.  Her  theory  of  the 
exhaustion  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  play  embraced  their  families. 


The  time  wore  on  toward  midnight, 
and  her  guests  got  themselves  away  with 
more  or  less  difficulty  as  they  attempted 
the  formality  of  leave-taking  or  not. 
Some  of  the  hands  who  thought  this  neces- 
sary found  it  a serious  affair;  but  most  of 
them  slipped  off  without  saying  good 
night  to  Mrs.  Munger  or  expressing  that 
rapture  with  the  whole  evening  from  be- 
ginning to  end  which  the  ladies  of  South 
Hatboro'  professed.  The  ladies  of  South 
Hatboro’  and  Old  Hatboro’  had  met  in 
a general  intimacy  not  approached  be- 
fore, and  they  parted  with  a flow  of  mu- 
tual esteem.  The  Gerrisli  children  had 
dropped  asleep  in  nooks  and  corners, 
from  which  Mr.  Gerrish  hunted  them 
up  and  put  them  together  for  departure, 
while  his  wife  remained  with  Mi's.  Mun- 
ger, unable  to  stop  talking,  and  no  longer 
amenable  to  the  looks  with  which  he  gov- 
erned her  in  public. 

Lyra  came  down -stairs,  hooded  and 
wrapped  for  departure,  with  Jack  Wil- 
mington by  her  side.  “Why,  Ellen!"  she 
said,  looking  into  the  little  alcove  from  the 
hall.  “ Are  you  here  yet  ? And  Annie! 
Where  in  the  world  is  Ralph  t”  At  the 
pleading  look  with  which  Mi's.  Putney  re- 
plied, she  exclaimed:  “Oh,  it's  what  I was 
afraid  of!  I don't  see  what  the  woman 
could  have  been  about!  But  of  course 
she  didn’t  think  of  poor  Ralph.  Ellen,  let 
me  take  you  and  Winthrop  home!  Dr. 
Morrell  will  be  sure  to  brings  Ralph.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Putney,  passively, 
but  without  rising. 

“Annie  can  come  too.  There's  plenty 
of  room.  Jack  can  walk.” 

Jack  Wilmington  joined  Lyra  in  ur- 
ging Annie  to  take  his  place.  He  said  to 
her,  apart,  “Young  Munger  has  been  tell 
ing  me  that  Putney  got  at  the  sideboard 
and  carried  off  the  rum.  I’ll  stay  and 
help  look  after  him.” 

A crazy  laugh  came  into  the  parlor 
from  the  piazza  outside,  and  the  group 
in  the  alcove  started  forward.  Putney 
stood  at  a window,  resting  one  arm  on 
the  bar  of  the  long  lower  sash,  which  was 
raised  to  its  full  height,  and  looking  iron- 
ically in  upon  Mrs.  Munger  and  her  re- 
maining guests.  He  was  still  in  his  Mer- 
cutio  dress,  but  he  had  lost  his  plumed 
cap,  and  was  bareheaded.  A pace  or  two 
behind  him  stood  Mr.  Peck,  regarding  the 
effect  of  this  apparition  upon  the  com- 
pany with  the  same  dreamy,  indrawn 
presence  he  had  in  the  pulpit. 
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14  Well,  Mrs.  Monger,  I’m  glad  I got 
back  in  time  to  tell  you  how  much  I've 
enjoyed  it.  Brother  Peck  wanted  me  to 
go  home,  but  I told  him,  Not  till  I’ve 
thanked  Mrs.  Munger,  Brother  Peck;  not 
till  I've  drunk  her  health  in  her  own  old 
particular  Jamaica.”  He  put  to  his  lips 
the  black  bottle  which  he  had  been  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  behind  him;  then 
he  took  it  away,  looked  at  it,  and  flung  it 
rolling  along  the  piazza  floor.  “Didn't 
get  hold  of  the  inexhaustible  bottle  that 
time;  never  do.  But  it’s  a good  article; 
a better  article  than  you  used  to  sell  on 
the  sly,  Bill  Gerrish.  You’ll  excuse  my 
helping  myself,  Mrs.  Munger ; I knew 
you’d  want  me  to.  Well,  it’s  been  a 
great  occasion,  Mrs.  Munger.”  He  wink- 
ed at  the  hostess.  “You’ve  had  your 
little  invited  supper,  after  all.  You’re  a 
manager,  Mrs.  Munger.  You’ve  made 
even  the  wrath  of  Brother  Peck  to  praise 
you.” 

The  ladies  involuntarily  shrank  back- 
ward as  Putney  suddenly  entered  through 
the  window  and  gained  the  corner  of  the 
piano  at  a dash.  He  stayed  himself 
against  it,  slightly  swaying,  and  turned 
his  flaming  eyes  from  one  to  another,  as  if 
questioning  whom  he  should  attack  next. 

Except  for  the  wild  look  in  them, 
which  was  not  so  much  wilder  than  they 
wore  in  all  times  of  excitement,  and  an 
occasional  halt  at  a difficult  word,  he 
gave  no  sign  of  being  drunk.  The  liquor 
had  as  yet  merely  intensified  him. 

Mrs.  Munger  had  the  inspiration  to 
treat  him  as  one  caresses  a dangerous  lu- 
natic. “I’m  sure  you’re  very  kind,  Mr. 
Putney,  to  come  back.  Do  sit  down !” 

“ Why  ?”  demanded  Putney.  “ Every- 
body else  standing.” 

“ Tiiat’s  true,” said  Mrs.  Munger.  “I’m 
sure  I don’t  know  why — ” 

“Oh  yes,  you  do,  Mrs.  Munger.  It's 
because  they  want  to  have  a good  view 
of  a man  who’s  made  a fool  of  himself—” 

“Oh,  now,  Mr.  Putney /”  said  Mrs. 
Munger,  with  hospitable  deprecation. 
‘•I’m  sure  no  one  wants  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.”  She  looked  round  at  the 
company  for  corroboration,  but  no  one 
cared  to  attract  Putney’s  attention  by 
any  sound  or  sign. 

“But  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Putney, 
with  a savage  burst,  “that  a woman  who 
puts  hell-tire  before  a poor  devil  who 
can’t  keep  out  of  it  when  he  sees  it,  is  bet- 
ter worth  looking  at.” 


“Mr.  Putney,  I assure  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Munger,  “ that  it  was  the  mildest  punch  ! 
And  I really  didn't  think — I didn’t  re- 
member— ” 

She  turned  toward  Mrs.  Putney  with  her 
explanation,  but  Putney  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her,  and  he  turned  upon  Mr.  Ger- 
rish, “How’s  that  drunkard's  grave  get- 
ting along  that  you’ve  dug  for  your  por- 
ter ?”  Gerrish  remained  prudently  silent. 
“ I know  you,  Billy.  You’re  all  right. 
You’ve  got  the  pull  on  your  conscience; 
we  all  have,  one  way  or  another.  Here’s 
Annie  Kilburn,  come  back  from  Rome, 
where  she  couldn't  seem  to  fix  it  up  with 
hers  to  suit  her,  and  she’s  trying  to  get 
round  it  in  Hatboro’  witli  good  works. 
Why,  there  isn’t  any  occasion  for  good 
works  in  Hatboro'.  I could  have  told 
you  that  before  you  came,”  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Annie  directly.  “What  we  want 
is  faith,  and  lots  of  it.  The  church  is  go- 
ing to  pieces  because  we  haven't  got  any 
faith.” 

His  hand  slipped  from  the  piano,  and 
he  dropped  heavily  back  upon  a chair 
that  stood  near.  The  concussion  seemed 
to  complete  in  his  brain  the  transition 
from  his  normal  dispositions  to  their  op- 
posite, which  had  already  begun.  “Bill 
Gerrish  has  done  more  for  Hatboro’  than 
any  other  man  in  the  place.  He's  the 
only  man  that  holds  the  church  together, 
because  he  knows  the  value  of  faith."1 
He  said  this  without  a trace  of  irony, 
glaring  at  Annie  with  fierce  defiance. 
44  You  come  back  here,  and  try  to  set  up 
for  a saint  in  a town  where  William  B. 
Gerrisli  has  done — has  done  more  to  es- 
tablish the  dry-goods  business  on  a metro- 
me-tro-politan  basis  than  any  other  man 
out  of  New  York  or  Boston.” 

He  stopped  and  looked  round,  mysti- 
fied, as  if  this  were  not  the  point  which 
he  had  been  aiming  at. 

Lyra  broke  into  a spluttering  laugh, 
and  suddenly  checked  herself.  Putney 
smiled  slightly.  “ Pretty  good,  eh  ? Say, 
where  was  I?”  he  asked,  slyly.  Lyra 
hid  her  face  behind  Annie’s  shoulder. 
“What’s  that  dress  you  got  on  ? What's 
all  this  about,  anyway  ? Oh  yes,  I know. 
Romeo  and  Juliet — Social  Union.  Well.” 
he  resumed,  with  a frown,  “there’s  too 
much  Romeo  and  Juliet , too  much  So- 
cial Union,  in  this  town  already.”  He 
stopped,  and  seemed  preparing  to  launch 
some  deadly  phrase  at  Mrs.  Wilmington, 
but  he  only  said,  “You're  all  right,  Lyra.” 
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“Mrs.  Munger,”  said  Mr.  Gerrisli,  “we 
must  be  going.  Good-night,  ma’am.  Mrs. 
Gerrish,  it’s  time  the  children  were  at 
home.” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  said  Putney,  watch- 
ing the  Gerrislies  getting*  their  children 
together.  He  waved  his  hand  after  them, 
and  called  out,  “William  Gerrish,  you’re 
a man ; I honor  you.” 

He  laid  hold  of  the  piano  and  pulled 
himself  to  his  feet,  and  seemed  to  become 
aware,  for  the  first  time,  of  his  wife, where 
she  stood  with  their  boy  beside  her. 

“What  you  doing  here  with  that  child 
at  this  time  of  night  ?”  he  shouted  at  her, 
all  that  was  left  of  the  man  in  his  eyes 
changing  into  the  glare  of  a pitiless  brute. 
“Why  don't  you  go  home?  You  want 
to  show  people  what  I did  to  him  ? You 
want  to  publish  my  shame,  do  you?  Is 
that  it?  Look  here!” 

He  began  to  work  himself  along  tow- 
ard her  by  help  of  the  piano.  A step  was 
heard  on  the  piazza  without,  and  Dr.  Mor- 
rell entered  through  the  open  window. 

“Come  now,  Putney,”  he  said,  gently. 
The  other  men  closed  rouud  them. 

Putney  stopped.  “What’s  this?  In- 
terfering in  family  matters?  You  better 
go  home  and  look  after  your  own  wives, 
if  you  got  any.  Get  out  the  way,  ’n’  you 
mind  your  own  business,  Doc  Morrell. 
You  meddle  too  much.”  His  speech  was 
thickening  and  breaking.  “You  think 
science  going  do  everything — evolution! 
Talk  me  about  evolution!  What's  evo- 
lution done  for  Hatboro’  ? ’Volved  Ger- 
rish’s  store.  One  day  of  Christianity — 
real  Christianity — Where’s  that  boy? 
If  I get  hold  of  him—” 

He  lunged  forward,  and  Jack  Wilming- 
ton and  young  Munger  stepped  before 
him. 

Mrs.  Putney  had  not  moved,  nor  lost 
the  look  of  sad,  passive  vigilance  which 
she  had  worn  since  her  husband  reap- 
peared. 

She  pushed  the  men  aside. 

“Ralph, behave  yourself!  Here's Win- 
throp,  and  we  want  you  to  take  us  home. 
Come  now !”  She  passed  her  arm  through 
his,  and  the  boy  took  his  other  hand.  The 
action,  so  full  of  fearless  custom  and  wont- 
ed affection  from  them  both,  seemed  with 
her  words  to  operate  another  total  change 
in  his  mood. 

“All  right;  I'm  going,  Ellen.  Got  to 
say  good -night  Mrs.  Munger,  that’s  all.” 
He  managed  to  get  to  her,  with  his  wife  on 


his  arm  and  his  boy  at  his  side.  “ Want 
to  thank  you  for  a pleasant  evening,  Mrs. 
Munger — want  to  thank  you — ” 

“And  I want  to  thank  you  too,  Mrs. 
Munger,”  said  Mrs.  Putney,  with  an  in- 
tensity of  bitterness  no  repetition  of  the 
words  could  give.  “It’s  been  a pleasant 
evening  for  me  /”  * 

Putney  wished  to  stop  and  explain,  but 
his  wife  pulled  him  away. 

Dr.  Morrell  and  Annie  followed  to  get 
them  safely  into  the  carriage ; he  went 
with  them,  and  when  she  came  back  Mrs. 
Munger  was  saying:  “I  will  leave  it  to 
Mr.  Wilmington,  or  any  one,  if  I’m  to 
blame.  It  had  quite  gone  out  of  my 
head  about  Mr.  Putney.  There  was  plenty 
of  coffee,  besides,  and  if  everything  that 
could  harm  particular  persons  had  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  way,  society  couldn’t  go 
on.  We  ought  to  consider  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.”  She  look- 
ed round  from  one  to  another  for  support. 

No  one  said  anything,  and  Mrs.  Munger, 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  a collapse,  made 
a direct  appeal : “Don’t you  think  so, Mr. 
Peck  ?” 

The  minister  broke  his  silence  with  re- 
luctance. “It's  sometimes  best  to  have 
the  effect  of  error  unmistakable.  Then 
we  are  sure  it’s  error.” 

Mrs.  Munger  gave  a sob  of  relief  into 
her  handkerchief.  “Yes,  that's  just  what 
I say.” 

Lyra  bent  her  face  on  her  arm,  and  Jack 
Wilmington  put  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow where  he  stood. 

Mr.  Peck  remained  staring  at  Mrs. 
Munger,  as  if  doubtful  what  to  do.  Then 
he  said:  “You  seem  not  to  have  under- 
stood me,  ma'am.  I should  be  to  blame 
if  I left  you  in  doubt.  You  have  been 
guilty  of  forgetting  your  brother’s  weak- 
ness, and  if  the  consequence  has  promptly 
followed  in  his  shame,  it  is  for  you  to  re- 
alize it.  I wish  you  a good-evening.” 

He  went  out  with  a dignity  that  thrilled 
Annie.  Lyra  leaned  toward  her  and  said, 
choking  with  laughter,  “He’s  left  Idella 
asleep  upstairs.  We  haven’t  any  of  us 
got  perfect  memories,  have  we?” 

“Run  after  him!”  Annie  said  to  Jack 
Wilmington,  in  under-tone,  “and  get  him 
into  my  carriage.  I’ll  get  the  little  girl. 
Lyra,  dont  speak  of  it.” 

“Never!”  said  Mrs.  Wilmington,  with 
delight.  “I’m  solid  for  Mr.  Peck  every 
time.” 

[to  bk  coxnsuKD.] 
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TWO  MONTANA  CITIES. 

BY  EDWARDS  ROBERTS. 


I —HELEN  A. 


THE  Territory  of  Montana  is  in  itself 
an  empire.  It  was  given  Territorial 
rights  in  I8ft4,and  since  then  has  increased 
rapidly  both  in  wealth  and  population. 
Fabulously  rich  in  mines,  already  having 
an  annual  output  of  nearly  #2<?,  000,000,  it  is 
famous  for  its  vast  amis  of  grazing  land, 
and  is  becoming  widely  known  as  an  agri- 
cultural country.  With  a total  area  of 

03,000, 000  acres  of  land,  of  which  16*000/- 
000  are  agricultural,  38dXK),ff(K)  grazing, 

12,000,000  timber,  5,000,000  mineral,  and 

22,000,000  mountainous,  it  is  the  source 
of  the  Columbia  and  the  Missouri,  and  has 
an  almost  innumerable  number  of  smaller 
streams,  whose  presence  in  the  mountain 
canons  and  in  the  valleys  gives  the  Terri- 
tory a charming  picturesqueness.  Within 
a distance  of  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  of 
Helena  are  thousands  of  mining  claims  yet 
to  be  developed,  any  one  of  which  may 
prove  as  rich  as  the  richest  of  those  that 
are  now  productive.  If  the  several  agri- 
cultural valleys  were  placed  in  a continu- 
ous line,  they  would  form  n belt  jooO  miles 
long,  and  averaging  four  miles  in  width; 
Every  year  the  number  of  farms  increases. 
In  the  Gallatin,  Prickly  Pear,  Yellow- 
stone, Bitter  Root,  Bun  River,  and  other 
Vol.  LX  XVI  [.—No.  460  -43 


valleys,  one  no  longer  sees  neglected 
fields. 

But  if  one  were  to  write  in  detail  of 
Montana  and  its  resources,  he  would  find 
the  task  an  arduous  one.  There  are  so 
many  valleys,  each  with  its  own  claims 
and  characteristics,  so  many  mines  and 
towns  and  districts,  that  a volume  might 
be  devoted  to  each.  There  is  great  and 
general  buoyancy  among  the  people,  and 
local  prejudice  runs  high. 

Regarding  Helena  and  Butte,  however, 
there  is  almost  a unanimity  of  feeling. 
The  two  places  are  looked  upon  as  perfect 
illustrations  of  what  has  been  accomplish- 
ed in  the  Territory  since  the  age  of  devel- 
opment began. 

To  the  younger  generation  Helena  is  a 
Parisian-like  centre  winch  he  hopes  in  time 
to  see.  Capitalists  may  make  their  money 
at  Butte  or  elsewhere,  hut  are  moderately 
sure  to  spend  it  at.  Helena;  ami  the  miner 
or  ranchman  is  never  so  happy  as  wheu 
he  finds  himself  in  what  without  question, 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  Territory.  I know 
of  no  city  in  the  extreme  middle  West  that 
could  so  well  satisfy  otic  who  had  learned 
to  appreciate  Western  life  ns  Helena.  Its 
climate,  its  surroundings,  even  its  society, 
largely  composed  of  Eastern  and  college- 
bred  men  and  young  wives  fresh  from 
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older  centres,  are  delightfully  prominent 
features.  The  city  has  a population  of 
nearly  15,000,  and  considering  its  great 
wealth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
have  electric  lights,  a horse-car  line,  and 
excellent  schools. 

Thanks  to  the  railways,  which  have 
had  and  are  continuing  to  have  so  im- 
portant an  effect  upon  the  country  over- 
looked by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Mon- 
tana's isolation  is  now  a thing  of  the  past. 
Two  railroad  routes  connect  it  with  the 
East  and  Pacific  West,  and  there  is  still 
the  Missouri,  navigable  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Great  Falls,  within  easy  reach  of 
Helena. 

The  early  history  of  Helena,  which  for- 
tunately may  still  be  gathered  from  liv- 
ing witnesses,  is  a striking  illustration  of 
Die  fact  that  chance  and  hick  were  once 
the  two  most  important  factors  of  ultimate 
success  in  the  Territory.  None  who  came 
into  Montana  in  early  days  were  system- 
atic discoverers.  The  majority  of  them 
knew  little  of  the  theory  of  mining.  What 
success  they  had  was  due  to  luck*  The 
payi ng  properties  they  found  were  nearly 
all  discovered  by  chance.  When  John 
Cowan  and  Robert  Stanley  grew  dissat- 


isfied with  the  amount  of  room  afforded 
them  in  the  overcrowded  camps  of  Alder 
Gulch,  they  resolved  to  push  northward 
to  Kootanie,  where  rich  diggings  had  been 
reported.  In  July,  186L,  the  two  men 
and  their  friends  reached  a tributary  of 
the  Prickly-Pe&r.  There  the  supply  of 
food  they  had  brought  ran  low,  and  fur- 
ther progress  northward  was  impossible. 
In  despair,  the  party  made  camp  and  be- 
gan to  dig  for  gold.  Luckily  finding 
it,  they  named  their  diggings  the  Last 
Chance  Mines,  and  their  district  Rattle- 
snake, the  latter  word  being  suggested, 
no  doubt,  by  the  presence  of  earlier  set- 
tlers than  they  themselves.  In  Septem- 
ber Cowan  ami  Stanley  built  their  cabins, 
and  thus  hail  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
residents  of  a camp  that  in  after-years  be- 
came the  present  city  of  Helena. 

From  the  very  first.  Last  Chance  Gulch 
fulfilled  its  first  promise.  Soon  after 
Cowan's  cabin  was  completed  a Minne- 
sota wagon  train  reached  the  valley,  and 
brought  an  increase  of  population  to  the 
young  camp,  the  fame  of  which  had  gone 
broadcast  over  the  land.  Fabulous  sto- 
ries were  told  of  its  great  wealth,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1864-5  there  was  a 
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wild  stampede  to  it;  from-  IJeJena.  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  ^ord. 

But  still  the  infant  Helena  Let  one  wal  k the  • strata ; 

a.  nau;>?.  The  f i r* r Territorial.  flection  at  any  h<>m*  of  the  uay  or  night,  am!  he 
hail  -o**  "ai?f  will  tev  #0|*p  iff  frothy  fiec^jWity. 

. are:  rniiiet^v.  jjiie- ; 

*1  fiaitrpaek.  In  view  <ff ;\tlj^' j^iK^revs,-.;  iu.nf^ijii^  ’knig'-* 

the  mir^yrs  u f La$t  : Chancv  decided  that  haired  Mjs$onri:m$;  plaiting;  l)ti\r  Mi<6id*y 
then-camp  uniat  m>  longer  x<).um:\xr\$l#n~  'for  *irmeHnng  to  “ turn  up  \ ranch- ' 
chI.  At  a meeting  held  in  the'  cabin ' nt  men,  stand jfpjjg  beside  their  heavily  k^utef 
Uncle  John  Somerville  the  -h&um  Hei-  wagons-: trappers  louri-st^;  um> i of  busk 
rtm  was  accepted.  *m1  giyen ;VitHwd dbr  ne?s;  Ubirmn^u  and  'Indians,  Oernnsiis 
sent  th;  thec<iliee>tton  of  mdel  y built  h.ttlft  an  cl  itest  ami  Mm*k*Gthf:]m>s* 

in  vTbieh  tlie  boners  KrodL  * • ’•  • J-  peroua Amil  the  the  i^pw^itativefc-  •' 

BefVtfk  then  ^utetred  upon  its  eventful  of  eveyy  Hti%U ib  Hu*  Union.  Englishmen 
ami  prtepejnu*  career.  Discover  follow-  and  lmhrm>n?  all  make  Helena  -their 
ed  di^  overv,  emu  the  vnwit  .nosighlly  home  No  iiuditious,  no  old  .family  hr 
w i t It  $t*  main  streets  nieeuipie^  by  shin#-  finenee,  mf  p*i*t  spew I emtnpn ee,  h&m  per 
boxcs&nd  gmvet  heaps;  became  tbe  cDn^  lhe  rc^ttess  spirit  of  the  busy  w^kerg. 
tre  4\t  friw&mg  tlntCproved  richer',  There  ite  & fyn*g- ;jp$t  of  dtaiJ y : v isiiore; and 

ov.tt  day;  In  the' Summer  of  18d5.  the  Hie  dty  h never  wUhout  its  sighfc^rfc., 
ft  »**t  newspaper  was  printed.  The  press. ' .Invalids  "seek  it  fur  its  climatic?  ad  van- 
'vas  brought  pip ver  the  mountains  on  I?h^ 

backs  W*  nt^isy '^pf:i:he/  \ -'The-  aftfUof  Hblfcna,  though  the  raij- 

carhev  editions  were  printed  on  yellow  station  t*  a pule  from  the  heart  of 

wrapping  paper  lb*  town,  «.  ^(»sl  happily  chosen,  It 

In  |S61f  the  tp'wn^hip'of.Helepft  w&*  *n-  could  not  have  ..|:«rets  better,  had  Cowan 
tered  fro  Pi  the  gene  ml  goreronient  Jo  hi# . Jpr^seeii  the  future 

a pew4;Of  • seTpi*  years  the  placer  clahris^ ^ sixe  iutd  hiapoifim^  of  the  camp  they 
n<^ ;^vieJ4?d vi^^0p%.(M)t^ ipuid  ff>undecl.;  'Tbfo'  tcuyahi  the 

though  ' jjiy-  .-recfioved  '..frppi  the  oXitside  nortliV,.  ' ..Sehliid  -It  rise  the  moimtaiiis  <rf 
world;  thp  fritjfl r-fiwH-  sak  'TtiimriiCr •■centre,  was  the  nhiin  I'ange,  Ibr  nbhle  isolated  peaks, 
of  £re»t  inipprtanoe*  and  »vay  be  said  to  of -ey^ry  varying  shape 

have  enjoyed  an  u«mterrupk*d  peri<>I  of  and  ai**?.  'foniVuvg’ ua  baekgronml  of  which 
success.  oue  ' ^^..014.^0111  W5as;.'g:aib- 

Helena,  regarded  from  a jot-al  ^fcand-  ered  into  the  narrow  qmirfener  of  U»e  wind- 
pinriL  b Clie  geograplucah  cfmimei'cial;  fog  gulch  that  e.\ten'd.s7rom  the  m oim- 
Oiuuetarji  poUtie^t  vaiiTi^uU  nrui  taiiis  th^  opeh  valley*  of  the  Prickly- 

eenire  of  5foivtao&  tu  tvavip  b larger  ami  Pear;  The  present  »^ht{prosm. 

more-  Extended'  Umti  that  bf 
any  other  city  or  tnwiV  mdte 
Territory  and  tirereh^re  iW 
cotnnmrcial  supremacy  Vs 
nacinwtioxivd.  The  Hclcyia 
bank^v  in  and 

manfy  in  n umber,  way  w^ll 

eotUle  ihp-  iti  $M*  ^lAinji  us 
the  mobidA t'Y  centre. ; The 
tMTomus  of  ihe 
pleted  if^mtoba  ^y^rcntv^i’d 
bar ihg  the  ISortl^rjtt •P^rdlpy .•'  ,V; 
as  ait  ootlel  to  tiie  we;<,iv 
and  sbhHh  it  ^ewrAl 
branch  roads  to 
tsuxl  nuoidg  cumtvi»>f 
>farysriiie;  and  Jtbmiu,  and 
in  prop  1 j 4od  oil  ier*  it\  1 jeh  arc 
to  aid  iix  ^.eyaioiiinjg  the  rich 
district^  scatte.netl  about  the 
surrou riding  country, 
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lymmr  h?  do-  milwnt  that  bus  come 
. wWMylo  'tentf  ‘ JJel.e.na; 

I n\i  # i f m*£  hand; 

I^uviog’  the  hotel  in  the  vetj  heart 
of  the  tmvin  and  foil  mV  teg  Main  8wi 
to Hs  '.ti  pper  end,  we  Unit  oarss-elvo^  iu 
the  ohlenP  puf-t  of  the  dty-  Nothing 
here  h modern  ui,  5«gg,e;.stivf?  of  wealflL 
At  yohr  ‘#fle  are  rudely"  limit  tog  cab 
in*,  with  gravy  I W)of$  an/1  dingy  witi-y 
iUfevs.  They  arfe  lime  stained  and:  wati 
thev4>eaton  now.  Chickens  'spritigh 
upon  the;  ioofa.;  dogs  fclitik 

away  at  your  uppmaeh . A Obtepk 
mom  has  taken  U>i&  for  bis-  bohte. 
has  hung  ins  gaudy  red  sign  uf  * Walt 
v '"  ym?r  .il;te- fovy ■$&&&&£ i and  in 

ggyy5*  ihi*  five  to  find 

‘g*f-js&  ift  Helena  . ^K;\|ioitp^l4b4  "c%w 

* mv  .t.vlu«;*».d  u.v  •liv'ivig  Heaven  only 

' kh«>w $ h^.W* . past, 

whyn;  ihvJ<lfy  wfe  wh& 

u-l;  qf  lop.f  Tli esc  b u is  were 

the  ivhtiu^  of  fut  eapitahst^.  ^ 

;W^j>a*ssA;wine  Street* ' 

suoli  limitations.  and  from  the  gulch,  down  and  ftaun  it  into  Br^ad-Way,  that  eUmbn  a 
winch  the  leading  business  street  runs,  $teep  hill-slope,  ami  brings  m to  the  g«.o 
ha*  spread  nccr  the  cbnhmng  bills,  and  e rumen t A^say  Ofik*v, ' It  is' a plain 'two- 
to-day  proudly  looks;  out  upon  Uu>  broad  -storied  .briei:  biubling  with  .stone  trim 
vajteyt  and  far  bejf’hnd  ilvttf  the  peakstteyt  imfigH  dnd  ooithpi^  little  square  by  /r 
mark  the  course  of  Ihr  great  M’&snnH.  wlf.  'Within,  nil  i^  order  and  uoHtness- 
Xfiraotl?  overshadowing  Hie  * ily  r*  Mount'  To  the  right  of  the  main  hall  are  the 
Hate.rik.,  From  it  liter  vtew  is  broad est  < vte*ni s where  the  'minim's1  g0hisfted\bndi 
grandest,  roost  <5omphrte,;  Aftmek  feet  is  silver  uve  are  malted  and  poured  in  rnulh 
Urn  lawn  of  rapid  growth;-  . You  c$m  sen  W‘  stmams  from  the  rvddint  craefhles. 
the  houses  scuto-red  M random  over  the  Bars  mid  bricks  of  the  precious  metals 
law, hare  elevations,  and 
in  the  old  my  in  a,'  the 

sonrj-vofkonnirfi  wealth.  /y^:£. 

the  sv.rur  of  such  strange 

stories,  arc  the  ihit-roof  Ayvj 

4*d  business  liter te;  iti 

J t i gs  that  #-Vi  r y ' 1 ay  iJ raw  rw  OLa  isu  Bter  Hiteis* . 


yotrtm  eorRT-tiovyi:,  ni itx$A 
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are  shown,  anti  in  the  vaulis  they  arc  eeilau%oM),  Society,  a«3. 

stacked  Lti  g\ it teriiig  array,  l^yery  royui  t^e  lit^rc<}atuje,  Tl{b  tfaRk  aw;  of  SluO' 
lias  it*  ijitiTfiAt.  In  Mho  tire  accounts  ire  tana  ItfsntiWbApiarried  n^ar  Helena,  ahR 
kej.it  by  the  assay  er;  in  another  are  rows-  the  limnjmiigs,  ><f  mi  sands  tune,  came 
*‘f  delicate  scales.,  in  vi' Ini  1 1 the  siwaUesl  from  Bay  lickl on  Lake.  Superior.  The 
.'Sirin: of  on-  -.m  "«  iy‘h<>tl  U>  determine  building  is  135?  feel  long  by  St)  with,  «,inl 
tin;  ["‘city  •»!’  the  moulds  packed  away  in  with  the  basement,  is  three  stories  high. 
tlii>strdngiy  euanifed  vaults.  To  the  left  of the  main  eiarkoce  is  » 

As  (lit*  ore*  is  receieert  tt  is  tested,  weighs  Normah  tower.  From  it  is  bad  one  of 
cd.  and  melted..  From  the- 'retorts  it  is. rnh  those  views  for  which  Helena  is  so  fa- 


iot 


a »ni*FT>ees*  tii  vrrci;«* 


into  toon  Ills  which  after  being  propprty  nions— a ytr#  »)C'yHy/-VJ>ll!Hy  mou  mains, 
valued  and  .marked,  are  phiceil  in Vault*.  . :Wf hj-e  firnplv .'feat  above  sea-devel, 
or  i shipped  n>  (he  government  Wt.t  at  tit 'A  ihv  air'  is  tdeae  and  nmlif'd.  Swiftly 
Philadelphia-  An  ordinary  gold  brick  is  flows-  die  blond  through  our  vein*,  and  our 
a (rifle  larger  than  the  <sttj»mb/*f  >‘h»y  hmgs  me'  all  vypamied.  No  wonder  the 
brick.  (3«e  was  shown  tie  which  tneaV  - ' f ft! Ic iy Vi lit fe*  p:  «J t v: . - y y Jv  *r  v tf i-  ■ 1^’  l'b e;  wb* 
sural  9 inches  long.  H}  wide.  mid  ‘4\  high  ihcr  sultry  ukvijr-  is  the  oppi  os'.v.-. 
Its  actual  wright  was  ■ SOttfmj  ouuVe-s,  the  -In'  whiter.  a month  of  vi;ov  and  terrible 
component  parts  being  < basis  J'uftm  &>7M  enkh  ihe.n  mu  curly  spring,  vrRh  wild 
gold,  294  silver,  and  2b. if  i**ei*-.oioiuk-  flmri-'ey  iu  jm.-en  in 

The  cash  viilttg of  the  mould  wasts^fiB.:  ; April.// -v/Ah ! .yy^y/ik;  .:  . •'  •.'. 

Tit#  ;*}%r  . way  h 

000,  is  one  of  the  nirm  epuspicunu;*  -»$4>  Mftfcfd*. 

jects  of  the  city.  Besides  atfording  &*v/  AH'  are  v,.,;,.  i su 

commodation  for  all  The  outsets  ,uid  riiiier;  -ddw  gi-mv#  a.  row  vW  .•<,to,»->-woo'.h 

cere  of  the  ooqnty,  iiTbist  vonfli#  f**r -the  lysk-s,  .fiiy . 3 -i; jtjuijr,f igsj ^■.; ■ <1  some 

Governor  and  other  Territorial  :'..o11|oiki.s,.  of  lb  cm;  dropping  <o  vhc  ground,  ,»n  sh&s 


the  Montana  Library  (both,  kJtd  vhiri  $cpte»td*or.  ylay,:''  Behind  the  trees 
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ealuijgm*  *otu**  of  wood?  olhm  **£-  height  yrdl  descend  the.  hill  to  Main  Street  once 
•**£*!• before  nnd  Aroudd  bat>h  crossiug;  the  city,  climb  to  this- 

is  a hiii'M  lawu,  with  a fow  shade  popular  bouluv&rch  Far  across  the. 

M&  bed  t^tfced  "* 

so corner; ; Here  a riding  party  ReetRauge*  out  of  .^.2 ired j. hugeeopc 
is  mdy  ter  * dhnlM'  tn\\  nito  the  valley  kuown  as  Rear1!*  Tdoth: 

or  It*  the  mountain  trails ; arid  ih*re stands  Missouri  tafe its  plunge  niU#  rhe  Pkrt*  of 
a pony  plmetop.  upstart  successor  of  tbo  t he  Mountains:  For  more  than  ahuudmi 
ohi  carry  as-covered  wagons  that  twenty  miles  the  view  Ijg  utvdbstrueied,  3W;bu*P 
years  ago  were  :i.hj£.  -imJ'yr..  y^feies  to  t>e.  tains  are  every  where;  pi led  tiigeih^r-Ue.r^.^' 
!$een  hi  this  far-olf  iiiud.  broken , sno iv-capped.  and  isolated  io  other 

v $||p  hewer  and  more  prefenihui*  houses  directions.  No  wonder  that  the  people  - ; 
h}  Helena  arc  on  Miuli^ou  Avenue,  a wide,  b&tfe  selected  Urn  plateau  as  the-.^rtd  .si 
thoroughfare  nearly  parallel  to  ’ Math  their  best  houses,  in  no.  other  on  y of  ihe 


SMKI.TWG  WOBKS, 


•mmamlifig outlook.  A jr  a more'  interesting  vieWi 
plaU'un  which  fnay  itpw  Ben  Urn  Avfemie  is  another  favorite  res 
i 1 rourl  emlvfif  Helena  idcure  streec.  Walking*  down  u?  shaded 
e or  house-,  It  now  pre*  'length,  p&v^iug  the  houses  that,  are  spring- 
f [ ••ditrH^tit'‘'';-appea.r^iie^r  th  migb  rnagic,  we 

iu  itself  at-  gam  -.Si  d^fWir  msight  intdlhe life  and 

ty,  wbtJtr  t(hfc  rdsSVierhv4s  aUeaeifeiis  M th*  .city,  ,. Areweii  a tere&feti 
sv  V ikx ng  c vi d en ciMi f the  ill  eh  iirebes  l If  so,  they  are  here,  Epbseo- 
tk  hou  -on throwing'  all  pal  ami  ^oyijrregatioiialist,  Baptist.  Mvtiv- 
i to  day  de.M>rves  tile  eh-  odist,  and  Catholic.  Scattered,  at  random 
e m Hudioed  to  bestow  uitfmt  the  cky,  ^n3  m no  instance  being 

more  than  weii  suited  to  present  needs, 

oiihg^lihed  stma*,  we  IheyetUl  gi^eHeJ^iia  and 
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the  city  are  gives  hi  the  pamphlet.  Tlip  : • 

assessable  Wealth  of  Helena  ns  1887.  ae- 
etirhhig  to  the  Secretary  »>f  the  Bourvi.  is 

$8,0h{htJ(K),  eie.  wOroatuig  tW  ptipuittOm  ; ■ -.  • jfc  •• 

at  ISvK>0;  oxr^r  #15  per*  capita-  5.'1V*>  si*--  ; , v|.; .. 

Coumy  tor  l&<7  was  *1  J.Oi'i./.'W.  while  '...•  .; 

its  aetoal  wealth  was  ?o'5.b0fi,0(tfi.  Then?-  ■$  ■,  ’*V;- 

were  SSSpew  hnUilhigs  erecte«I  in  H/k-n  i.  *■  •;'•;  ■•.... 

a:s;l  its  Severn!  :uiaiti.,ns  t.S.st!  aois  ’.-7  . ;*:.yV/  : 

the  total  cost  of  whu-h  v.  is  w::.o:r;' OiM-  | ,.j- ' 

Tilt  chief  social  Of-grtili/aliitil'  in  Heicofi  f . >.  ' ■’  ' 

& >hr  Belem*  Club  Among  ita  tticn»ijser&:  ? 

are  men  prominent.  m »)J  Imsim-**  wcl®*, 

ami  iit  ■ such  iriiitisirtes  as  CaUie-.'wismg  - _ ' '-Ai?  A-  ',TO% 

and  inuutig.  The;  ehih  .rooni*  are  tolly 

supplied  with  liurnUurr^  A ;u  ■-,*-** 

th&  popular  yysort  during  tlijft  l&U*  after*.  Ft.i».pik^p(h 

.mxm  suid.o&rly  evening.  A m. 

Helena  h moderately  *ur*>  of  finding 

to  truest  4t  The.  yeas  given  §400  by  the  ^ The 

club,  and  I a,rn  sure  thehospVudstu^  of  Uo  object  of  the  officer*  is  fc.o.eoHect  and'  pre* 
organisation  ar&  hi  Ways  y s^rre  suc  h original  Kdt^r^  dhirie^t  and  ac~ 

In  her  schools  and  other  public  inKtitu-  counts  of  travel -in  Montana  .as  shall  servo 
tions  Helena  is  fully  abreast  of  (lie  tifn<**.  *<.>  tin  niatoriai  from  which  a compre'- 
There  are  five  brick  -scbooldiouseb/ia  the  herui  vo  Lfetory  of  the  Territory  may  be 
city,  and  money  for  their  -support/ is  raised  gathered;  The  Helena  Free  Library  con- 
by  direct  ta^atipn  <m  fhHjpertyv  School  i ains 5300  gar^f ully  m\ y#Jed  bW£k% of  jjn&r 
h*n4* sold  Id  Mon ta u a u p ii  1 1 lie  oyUNHxms  rc-adi  tv^  mid  is  .supported  by  a 
Territory-  becomes  a State.  Then.  howev-  city  lax  of  one-half  rmii  on  each  dulhmpf 
uiyihefe  wrH  ho  &;O0bfOnd  ayr^s  at ih<?6m^-froin  such  ^oimu? 
far  the  ^t>AhlrdmWm of  a fund  that ov ill  W&&  #2<1h0  m-'-B&th  Hull  another  library 
relieve  the  lox  payoff  mm  (heir  present  i$  Thai  ; l^jcughigr  to  ihe  Young  Men^ 
Wnicon  * ' . Chrtatian  A^^iutipn. 

there  are  dthy  :f rbm'  :|iu)j$ibnAi^  -.trnubl^H :^ru 

^ by  greatly  benefited  byliymgat  Helenm 

1m  «f?d  yt  hhsme-s^  ail  The  air  Is  di^y  and  b rtxmwg*  m\d  acts  as  a. 

mcultmtii  nisixatiy  of  nearly  sehidwyw,  tone  to  those  who  have  not  much  iiiO  ural 
The  t wo  library  assueiiUtVms  of  HvUmm  ei»ergy.  It  would  be  an  wise  ioyid  vise 
rtauo‘ly  thy  City  Library  and.  [bo  Hn  who  are.  ill  to  try  living  at  Helena,  No 
torieal  Society's  Library,  were  both  d**-  4ixi^  yaii  ^jen*!  a iiew  lrome  for  a patient 
stroyod  by  flee  ?u  l^f4.  liid  have  .-.^itiw  Vv  ithbpt  fiy^t  kuovvmg  1 ar  typn * 

beeii  replhcf^  by  ■ • a-re  - \ T lutye  hi>  doubt  ih at  one  who 

v^ri^d,  and  ‘vaibubleVf  The  :3i» W,v\V' l^dtmy  diseaxe  dues 
'tribr^f  ,e^iita^dk:'near5r  40(3^  fn^L^u^srt  c%#.-  presence;  and  goes 

reports  te^td'iooks, ..  aud  laws. . The  last  to  SlootVnv .'prepared  *o  live  ia  the  opni 
i-egi.«!arupe  itpprojahded  ,^3h0t>  to  'its  nse.  air,  will  he 'able  to  build  up  bis  consulutiun. 
The  Lh.vio'ri.ritl ' Sod  Civ's  Library  consists  and  begitt  .life  anew  . 

Of  iVrfgitiid  MSSyy  ,o.}d:  hi^twhal  works,  But  bavmg  the  city  , let  us  ntuv 
home  vemiplnets  t-uid  t<hq>^ . and  contains  visit.  ^V  wiu  y and  glance  for  a rriomeut  at 
5fl00  vohuries,  The.  society  Meeu])ies  two  on*  of  the  region*  from  which  the  people 
*pO*U£'':r&  #t^(l  last  draw  the  reyehu,^  that  th^y  have  jk^ured 
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so  freely  forth  for  the  public  good. 
Making  an  early  start,  we  will  drive 
down  Main  Street  to  the  station,  and 
taking  the  train  there,  ride  down  the 
Prickly-Pear  Valley  to  the  Junction,  and 
then  on  toward  the  southeast  to  our  des- 
tination. On  one  side  rise  the  moun- 
tains, with  cool,  inviting-looking  canons, 
hemmed  in  by  high  hills,  and  leading  into 
the  heart  of  the  range;  on  the  other  is  the 
valley,  extending  far  away  to  the  hills  in 
the  east.  Grasses  are  brown,  and  the 
pines  deep  green.  For  an  hour  the  Mon- 
tana of  old  is  ours  to  enjoy:  isolated, 
quiet,  just  as  nature  fashioned  it. 

And  then  comes  Wickes:  an  unsightly 
town;  a raining  camp;  a place  with  many 
saloons  and  no  churches;  wooden  shan- 
ties; wavering  streets;  groups  of  men, 
flannel-shirted,  unshaven;  a background 
of  mountains.  This  is  the  picture.  We 
can  hear  the  heavy  pounding  of  the 
crushers  in  the  works;  the  air  at  times  is 
heavy  with  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces. 
The  town  is  not  inviting.  It  is,  as  Helena 
once  was,  rough,  uncouth,  repellent  al- 
most; but  it  is  rich. 

Not  rich  in  itself  perhaps,  but  unques- 
tionably so  in  its  surroundings.  The 
largest  works  at  Wickes  are  those  of  the 
Helena  Mining  and  Reduction  Company. 
The  town  is  the  creation  of  this  company, 
and  the  works  bring  together  the  throng 
that  greets  us.  The  product  of  the  smeltery 
in  1886  had  a money  value  of  $1,105,190  76. 
Nearly  500  men  are  employed,  and  ore 
from  Idaho  as  well  as  from  the  mines  near 
the  town  is  treated.  Standing  anywhere 
in  the  main  street,  we  look  upon  a country 
fairly  riddled  with  mines.  Some  of  them 
are  famous  producers ; others  are  but  just 
opened.  One  can  scarcely  realize  the  pos- 
sible future  of  the  region.  Every  day 
brings  its  progress;  every  year  the  out- 
put is  greater.  As  we  walk  through  the 
dimly  lighted  buildings,  stopping  now  to 
watch  the  crushers  and  again  to  listen 
while  the  guide  explains  the  process  of  re- 
duction, one  begins  to  form  a just  estimate 
of  Helena's  claims,  for  all  this  district  is 
at  her  very  doors,  and  the  more  money 
Wickes  produces,  the  more  brilliant  be- 
come the  prospects  of  the  Territorial 
capital. 

Marysville,  nearly  thirty  miles  from 
Helena,  is  a second  Wickes  in  appearance, 
but  when  one  remembers  the  wealth  of 
the  mines  which  have  created  the  town, 
he  forgets  the  ugliness  of  the  streets,  and 


ceases  to  notice  the  dilapidation  of  the 
rudely  built  cabins.  Marysville  is  chief- 
ly famous  as  the  site  of  the  Drum  Lum- 
mon,  but  does  not  depend  on  this  mine 
alone  for  its  support.  The  town  is  the 
chief  seat  of  an  extremely  rich  district, 
already  well  developed,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant suburb  of  Helena.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  with  the  latter  city,  and  will 
eventually  be  the  terminus  of  a branch 
of  the  Manitoba  road. 

The  discoverer  of  the  Drum  Lummon 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Cruse.  In  the  days  be- 
fore he  sold  his  property  and  returned 
to  Helena  a much  honored  millionnaire, 

Mr.  Cruse  was  locally  known  as  “old 
Tommy,”  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
somewhat  visionary  man.  None  ques- 
tioned after  a time  that  his  mine,  where 
he  lived  and  labored  alone,  was  valuable, 
but  few  placed  its  worth  so  high  as  did 
the  patient  owner.  When  he  refused 
half  a million  for  his  mine,  the  people  of 
Helena  called  him  foolish,  and  when  he 
turned  away  from  the  offer  of  a million, 
they  called  him  a fool.  But  the  miner 
was  wiser  than  his  friends,  and  eventu- 
ally received  his  price,  $11,500,000,  and 
a goodly  number  of  shares  in  the  new 
company.  Then,  as  so  often  is  the  case, 
the  old  familiarity  was  dropped,  and  the 
“Tommy”  of  by-gone  days  became  Mr. 
Thomas  Cruse,  4 4 capitalist.  ” A kind,  thor- 
oughly honest  man,  of  whom  all  who 
know  him  are  ready  to  say  a good  word, 
he  is  a familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of 
Helena,  and  to  day  is  president  of  a sav- 
ings-bank in  the  city  where  a few  years 
ago  he  was  not  sure  of  getting  trusted  for 
enough  to  keep  himself  alive.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  ups  and  downs  of  a min- 
er’s life  he  is  a notable  example. 

Mining,  fascinating  as  it  seems  to  one 
who  learns  only  its  brighter  side,  must 
not  be  thought  the  only  industry  from 
which  Helena  derives  its  revenue.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people,  but  fortunes  have  been  made  and 
are  now  being  made  in  that  other  great 
Montana  industry,  stock-raising.  In  his 

last  report,  the  Governor  of  Montana  es- 

timated that  there  were  then  in  the  Ter- 
ritory : 

Cattle 1,400,000 

Horses 190,000 

Sheep 2,000,000 

Sheep-raising  is  a most  profitable  busi- 
ness. The  Montana  grasses  are  abundant 
and  nutritious,  and  a vast  area  of  country 
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is  available  for  pasturage.  Montana  wool  east  Helena  is  seen  nestled  in  its  winding 
bas  a ready  sale  in  Eastern  markets.  The  guleh,  and  creeping  out  upon  the  low- 
clip  for  1887  is  estimated  at  5,771,420  browed  hills.  The  air  is  so  clear  that  oh- 
pouuds,  Cattle  suffered  severely  in  the  jeets  fifty  miles  away  seem  close  at  hand, 
winter  of  1886-7,  and  the  industry  was  By  degrees  the  grade  becomes  Steeper,  and 
badly  crippled,  although  not  by  any  means  leaving  the  valley,  one  finds  himself 
annihilated.  Millions  of  Helena  capital  among  the  gigantic  cliffs  and  buttresses 
are  invested  both  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
ii  is  an  open  question  which  have  been 

the  more  successful,  the  miners  or  the  ^ ^ 

stockmen.  “Cattle  kings/ r as  the  men 

who  nuvv!  made  *nu  of  stock  are  'jm 

facetiously  called,  are  by  no  means  a 'V 

rarity  in  the  city  The  possessions  of 

many  of  them  are  enormous.  I doubt  if 

even  the  men  themselves  know  exactly 

how  many  sheep  or  cuttle  they  own. 
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of  granite  that  form  the  foundations  of 
IT.— ftCTTE.  the  huge  natural  wall  that  stretches  north 

From  Helena  to  Butte  is  only  a half'  ami  south  from  British  Columbia  lo  the 
day's  ride.  Leaving  the  one  early  in  the  borders  of  old  Mexico.  Then  coined  the 
morning,  you  are  at  the  other  by  noon.  Mullan  Tunnel,  long  and  dark,  through 
The  journey  i>  extremely  interesting,  which  the  train  passes  to. the  western  side 
The  route  is  westward,  by  the  Northern  of  the  divide,  where  the  slopes  have  a 
Pacific,  over  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  pastoral  beauty  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
Mountains  to  Garrison,  ami  from  there  appearance  of  those  on  tlie  east.  At  last 
southward,  through  the  fertile  Deer  Lodge  we  are  literally  among  the  mountains. 
Valleys  to  the  city  of  mines,  smelteries,  and  Tall  peaks  surround  us  ; the  pines  chokg 
sleep  hills.  For  au  hour  after  leaving  the  winding  valleys  that  we  follow7 ; clear 
Helena  the  road  traverses  the  Prickly-  streams  of  water  How  past  us ; we  enter 
Pear  Valley".  Westward  rise  the  Rockies,  park  after  park.  The  coloring  is  exqui- 
seemingly  impossible,  and  in  the  south*  site,  and  so  varied  that  one  cries  out  with 
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delight.  Strangely  fashioned  monuments 
of  red  and  yellow  sandstone,  grim  cliffs 
of  dark  basaltic  rock,  rich  green  masses 
of  firs  and  pines,  surrounded  by  dull 
brown  grasses,  and  scattered  over  the 
slopes  the  bright  patches  of  the  quaking- 
asp,  colored  by  the  early  frosts,  and  as 
beautiful  as  the  New  England  maples  af- 
ter their  first  encounter  with  the  chilly 
nights  of  fall. 

The  Deer  Lodge  Valley  is  of  varying 
width,  and  contains  a large  area  of  ag- 
ricultural and  natural  hay  lands.  The 
chief  towns  are  Deer  Lodge  and  Anacon- 
da, the  latter  having  a population  of  5000. 
The  smelting-works  at  Anaconda  are  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  cover 
nearly  fifteen  acres  of  land. 

The  city  of  Butte  does  not  claim  to  be 
picturesque.  It  is  an  interesting  place, 
however,  as  one  so  rich  and  productive 
and  energetic  must  be,  and  from  the  top 
of  its  high  hills  the  view  of  distant 
mountains  does  much  toward  making 
one  forget  the  disagreeable  features  of 
the  city  itself.  The  very  activity  of  Butte 
is  sometimes  wearisome.  It  never  ceases. 
By  day  and  night  the  tall  chimneys  at 
the  mills  are  pouring  forth  their  smoke 
and  flame ; the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  are  filled  with  moving 
throngs.  Money-making  is  the  evident 
passion  of  the  day.  In  the  race  for  it  all 
else  is  forgotten.  The  city  covers  the 
slope  of  a steep,  rocky  hill,  overlooked  by 
a bare  butte,  from  which  the  town  derives 
its  name,  and  for  the  most  part  the  houses 
are  set  down  at  random,  and  present  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  wooden  cabins 
and  high  brick  blocks.  There  is  every- 
where a sign  of  haste  and  uncertainty. 
No  trees  are  to  be  seen ; the  streets  take 
a bold  plunge  from  heights  above  to  the 
levels  below.  There  is  nothing  soft  or 
winning  to  the  side  which  nature  shows. 
By  some  great  convulsion  the  hills  have 
been  created,  and  man  has  occupied  them 
with  all  their  crudities. 

Silver  Bow  County,  of  which  Butte  is 
the  county-seat,  has  the  smallest  superfi- 
cial area,  but  the  largest  population,  of 
any  county  in  Montana.  It  was  originally 
a part  of  Deer  Lodge  County,  but  in  1881 
achieved  its  independence  by  reason  of 
the  discovery  of  the  great  copper  and  sil- 
ver leads  at  Butte  and  vicinity.  Mining 
is  the  main  industry  in  the  county,  which 
so  early  as  1870  contained  the  locations  of 
981  gulch  claims  and  226  bar  and  lull 


claims.  The  total  cost  of  ditches  at  that 
time  was  $106,000.  Gulch  mining  pros- 
pered until  1871,  when  it  collapsed. 

Butte  is  the  centre  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Summit  Mountain  District,  and  has 
an  elevation  of  5800  feet.  The  city  is 
virtually  the  county  of  Silver  Bow.  Un- 
der the  general  title  of  Butte  are  included 
Butte  proper,  South  Butte,  Walkerville, 
Centreville,  and  Meadesville;  the  several 
towns  form  the  largest  and  richest  mining 
camp  in  the  world.  The  district  of  which 
Butte  is  the  natural  centre  is  three  miles 
square,  and  contains  more  than  5000  min- 
eral claims,  2000  of  which  are  held  under 
United  States  patents.  The  product  of 
the  camp  for  1886  was  $13,246,500,  di- 
vided as  follows: 

Fine  bullion  per  express $5,856,500 

Copper  (55,000,000  pounds,  at  10  cents)  5,500,000 

Silver  ore  shipments 650,000 

Silver  in  matte 1,240,000 

Total $13,246,500 

In  1881  the  output  amounted  to  only 
$1,247,600.  For  1887  the  returns  show 
an  increase  over  the  product  of  1886  of 
over  $3,000,000.  Nearly  5000  men  are 
employed  in  the  various  stamp-mills  and 
smelteries,  and  the  monthly  pay-roll 
amounts  to  $500,000. 

The  post-office  at  Butte  pays  a net  profit 
to  the  government  of  $23,000  a year.  The 
city  is  well  supplied  with  banks,  carrying 
check  depositsaggregating  over  $2, 000, 000, 
and  has  an  assessed  property  valuation 
of  from  $8,000,000  to  $9,000,000.  On  the 
business  streets  are  a number  of  buildings 
of  great  size  and  solidity,  and  elsewhere 
are  several  private  houses  built  by  those 
who  have  made  princely  fortunes  since 
coming  to  Butte.  Particularly  notice- 
able are  the  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
schools  and  Court-house.  The  latter  cost 
$150,000,  and  on  the  former  more  than 
$100,000  have  been  expended.  Gas  and 
electricity  are  used  in  lighting;  the  retail 
trade  is  large;  and  as  a rule  Butte  is  a 
well-regulated  city,  enjoying  a majority 
of  the  modern  improvements,  and  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  its  fame  is  world- 
wide, and  its  prestige  as  a mining  centre 
undisputed. 

Quartz  locations  were  made  on  and  near 
the  present  site  of  Butte  as  early  as  1864. 

In  1867  the  town  site  was  laid  out,  and 
Butte  had  a population  of  nearly  500  souls. 
The  early  comers  were  only  moderately 
successful  in  their  ventures,  however,  and 
in  time  the  placer  claims  were  exhausted. 
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and  filled  with  flames  of  intense  heat, 
conveyed  from  the  furnaces  below  by 
means  of  a draught.  As  the  cylinders  re- 
volve, the  action  of  the  heat  drives  off  the 
sulphur  in  the  ore,  liberates  the  chlorine 
in  the  salt,  and  a chemical  change  takes 
place  in  the  nature  of  the  silver  in  the 
ore,  making  a chloride  of  what  was  for- 
merly a sulphide  of  silver,  and  rendering 
it  susceptible  of  amalgamation  with  quick- 
silver, just  like  the  silver  in  the  4 free’  ore 
mentioned.  From  the  roasters  the  pulp  is 
then  conveyed  by  tramway  to  the  pans — 
large  tubs  filled  with  water,  in  which 
quicksilver  is  placed  with  the  pulp.  The 
mass  is  then  violently  agitated,  so  that  ev- 
ery particle  of  the  silver  chloride  comes 
in  contact  with  the  quicksilver,  by  which 
it  is  taken  up.  The  whole  is  then  con- 
veyed to  the  settlers— another  series  of 
tubs  in  which  the  water  settles,  and  from 
which  the  metal  is  drawn  in  the  form  of 
amalgam.  This  is  afterward  subjected 
to  heat,  volatilizing  the  quicksilver,  which 
is  afterward  condensed  for  use  again  by 
means  of  cold-water  pipes,  leaving  the 
silver  in  a pure  metallic  state,  to  be  melt- 
ed into  bars  and  shipped  for  coinage.” 

Copper  ores  are  somewhat  more  simply 
smelted.  They  are  of  a sulphurous  com- 
position, and  must  be  roasted  before  the 
metal  contents  are  put  in  marketable 
shape.  They  are  either  desulphurized  by 
“heat  roasting,” or  by  being  run  through 
“reverberatory  furnaces.”  After  this  in- 
itial treatment,  the  ore,  previously  crush- 
ed and  rolled  to  the  fineness  of  sand, 
is ’dumped  into  the  matting  furnaces, 
whence,  so  far  as  possible,  the  worthless 
ingredients  are  reduced  to  a molten  state 
to  separate  them  from  the  metal  base. 
The  metal  is  then  drawn  off  into  sand 
cavities,  similar  to  the  drawing  off  of 
pig-iron,  where  the  metal  cools  and  be- 
comes copper  matte.  This  matte  usually 
assays  from  55  to  65  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per, besides  the  silver  it  contains.  Silver- 
copper  matte  is  a desirable  matte.  The 
Parrott  Company,  by  an  adaptation  of  the 
Bessemer  converter  process,  produces  a 
copper  matte  carrying  only  two  per  cent, 
of  impurities.  The  process  is  a very  in- 
teresting one,  and  probably  the  cheapest 
in  use  in  this  camp,  all  things  considered. 
Some  of  the  Butte  companies,  whose  ore 
carries  from  49  to  79  per  cent,  of  copper, 
ship  their  product  in  a crude  state— some 
to  Eastern  smelters,  others  to  England 


and  Wales.  The  high  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per returns  a handsome  profit. 

Our  hotel  at  Butte  was  in  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Close  by  ran  the  main 
street,  with  its  ever-changing  pictures, 
and  from  the  upper  end  of  which  we 
could  look  down  upon  the  famous  camp. 
The  sight  was  novel  in  the  extreme.  On 
every  hand  were  tall  smoke-stacks  pour- 
ing forth  smoke  and  flames  like  minia- 
ture volcanoes,  and  great  heaps  of  miner- 
al refuse  were  scattered  around  promiscu- 
ously. There  was  nothing  to  see  but 
stamp-mills  and  smelteries,  nothing  to  do 
but  visit  them.  Mines  and  mining  were 
the  talk  of  the  hour.  No  one  thought  of 
anything  else.  The  very  ground  seemed 
honey-combed,  and  we  knew  that  by  day 
and  night  an  army  of  men  was  at  work 
in  the  dimly  lighted  “ cross-cuts,”  indus- 
triously searching  for  the  treasures  na- 
ture so  long  refused  to  disclose.  Rough- 
looking, pale,  worn,  and  haggard  are 
these  miners  of  Butte.  Many  of  them 
have  lived  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  the  horrible  chambers  that,  lined  as 
they  are  with  precious  metals,  have  still 
no  charm  for  their  inmates.  Life  in  the 
mines  is  modern  slavery.  The  looks  of 
the  men  prove  this;  the  wan  faces  of  the 
children  bear  painful  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

Above  the  city  proper,  on  the  road  to 
Walkerville,  were  grouped  the  cabins  of 
these  laborers.  Nothing  more  desolate 
than  their  appearance  can  be  imagined. 
Perched  on  rocky  ledges,  crowded  into 
narrow  gulches,  un  pain  ted,  blacked  by 
the  smoke,  unrelieved  by  tree  or  shrub 
or  grass  - plot,  they  bore  not  even  the 
suggestion  of  home,  but  were  more  like 
hovels— untidy,  neglected,  and  oppressive 
to  look  upon. 

There  are  340  stamps  in  operation  at 
Butte,  and  the  amount  of  ore  treated  every 
day  amounts  to  500  tons,  or  15,000  tons 
per  mon  th.  Besides  the  stamp-mills  there 
are  seven  smelteries,  with  a capacity  of  1250 
tons. 

A majority  of  the  mines  have  their  own 
mills  and  smelteries,  equipped  with  every 
modern  appliance  for  the  rapid  and  sav- 
ing reduction  of  ore,  and  all  are  rich  pro- 
ducers. Viewing  the  many  properties, 
acquainted  with  their  figures,  one  won- 
ders how  copper  can  ever  be  “cornered,” 
and  how  long  it  will  be  before  silver  is  a 
drug  upon  the  market 
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WHEN  to  its  gracious  heart  has  been  confest 
The  whispered  wanderings  of  a hundred  rills, 
The  river  saunters  slowly  toward  the  west, 
Watched  by  the  rounded,  grassy-shouldered  hills. 

• Close  to  its  edge  the  meadows  bask  and  dream, 

All  hazy  where  the  level  sunshine  lies: 

The  distant  fields  seein  drinking  from  the  stream, 
Till,  far  away,  it  melts  in  reddening  skies. 

Slowly,  as  though  reluctant  yet  to  go, 

The  river  stops  with  fringing  trees  to  play, 

Or  fills  some  brook’s  mouth  with  its  hidden  flow, 
Aud  in  a pasture  makes  a shining  bay. 

Faintly  it  splashes  ’mid  the  grass  and  sedge 
That  half  conceal  a fallen  sycamore. 

But,  save  a murmur  at  the  water’s  edge, 

The  evening  stillness  broods  along  the  shore. 

Till,  like  a vision,  dim  at  first,  then  clear. 

From  out  the  shadowy  east  a raft  floats  slow. 
And  as  it  nears  us,  soft  and  sweet  wre  hear 
The  toiling  raftsmen  singing  as  they  row. 

Still  to  the  rhythm  of  their  song  they  push 
The  heavy  oar  from  side  to  side  again, 

And  breaking  through  the  sunset  glow  and  hush, 
Comes  suddenly  the  ringing,  glad  refrain: 


“From  up  above 

My  raft  drifts  down 
To  you!  to  you! 

And,  oh,  my  love, 

Your  sweetheart  brown 
Is  true!  is  true! 


“No  girl’s  so  sweet, 

Up  in  the  Pine, 

As  you!  as  you! 

Say,  when  you  meet 
This  raft  of  mine, 

‘I’m  true!  I’m  true!”* 


When  they  are  past,  the  slowly  creaking  oar 
Still  jars  the  silence  that  is  closing  round; 

The  wrinkled  water  trembles  toward  the  shore, 
And  reeds  and  grasses  stir  with  faintest  sound. 

The  soft,  uncertain,  hurried  wind  of  night, 

That  rises  when  the  cool  gray  shadows  close, 

Skims  slowly,  with  a backward  ripple  light. 

The  ruffled  river’s  deepening  repose. 

It  strikes  the  water  with  a dim  white  line, 

Or  makes  its  brown  breast  dappled  like  a cloud; 

It  trails  the  raftsmen’s  voices  far  and  fine, 

Then  on  a sudden  brings  them  clear  and  loud. 

It  holds  a lingering  cadence  sweet  and  far— 

A line  perhaps,  or  but  a word  or  two — 

And  then  lets  silence,  like  a mellow  bar, 

Break  off  the  song,  until  we  hear,  “To  you!” 


“No  girl’s  so  sweet.”  The  wind  conceals  the  rest, 
Till,  growing  fainter,  comes,  “I’m  true!  I’m  true!” 
Then  they  are  lost  within  the  yellow  west. 

And  evening  settles  with  its  dusk  and  dew. 
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To  celebrate  harvest-home. 


Our  labour  is  o’er, 

And  our  barns  in  full  store 

Now  swell  with  rich  gifts  of  the  land. 
Let  each  man  then  take, 

For  the  prong  and  the  rake. 

His  can  aud  his  lass  in  his  hand. 

Tis  Ceres  bids  play 
And  keep  holiday 
To  celebrate  harvest-home. 

No  courtiers  can  be 
So  happy  as  we 

In  innocent  pastime  and  mirth. 

While  thus  we  carouse 
With  our  sweetheart  or  spouse, 

And  rejoice  o'er-  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
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IN  FAR  LOCHABER* 


BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

IN  EXTREMITY. 

THE  evening  after-glow  had  deepened 
and  richened  in  its  marvellous  inten- 
sity of  light  and  color;  for  while  in  the 
shining  skies  overhead  there  hung  masses 
of  crimson  cloud  that  were  soft  and  ethe- 
real in  their  reposeful  majesty  and  calm, 
down  here  the  wide  waters  of  the  loch 
were  all  of  a lambent  ruddy-purple,  bro- 
ken everywhere  by  multitudinous  swift- 
glancing  ripples — black  shuttles  they 
seemed  to  be,  darting  transversely  hither 
and  thither  through*  the  rose-violet  fire. 
And  yet,  despite  this  final  glory  in  sky 
and  sea,  a sombre  darkness  was  gather- 
ing over  the  western  hills  behind  which 
the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  profound 
and  hushed  silence  prevailing  everywhere 
seemed  to  tell  of  the  coming  of  the  night. 

And  it  was  under  these  still  shining 
heavens  and  by  the  side  of  these  lustrous 
waters  that  Alisou  and  her  lover  walked 
slowly  to  and  fro,  he  earnestly  pleading 
with  her,  she  almost  too  distraught  to 
make  answer;  for  the  meaning  of  that 
letter  was  plain  enough.  The  end  had 
come. 

“Ludovick,”  she  said  at  length,  be- 
tween her  only  half-concealed  sobs,  “since 
ever  we  two  met  it  has  been  one  good-by 
after  another,  but  this  is  the  last;  and  it 
is  better  it  should  be  the  last.  It  was  all 
a mistake  from  the  beginning.  And  I 
have  been  the  one  to  blame,  I know  that. 
I should  have  discovered  you  were  a Cath- 
olic ; and  then — and  then,  after  knowing 
it,  I should  never  have  come  back  to  Fort 
William.  I thought  it  would  be  easy 
enough.  I thought  we  could  be  friends. 
But  I am  the  one  that  is  to  blame ; and  I 
— I shall  have  to  bear  the  punishment; 
for  you  are  a man — you  will  forget  it  all 
in  a year  or  two;  but  I am  a woman — it 
will  go  with  me  through  life.” 

“Come,  don’t  talk  like  that,  Alison  I” 
he  said  to  her,  but  very  gently.  “Things 
are  not  so  bad  as  that.  But  they  are  bad 
enough ; and  I will  tell  you  what  it  is  I 
fear.  You  see,  when  you  are  left  to  your 
own  judgment,  when  you  are  removed 
from  certain  influences,  when  you  are 
here  in  the  Highlands,  in  short,  I do  be- 


lieve you  are  the  most  clear-sighted,  cou- 
rageous, self-possessed  woman  I have  ever 
met;  but  as  soon  as  you  go  back  to  that 
town  you  surrender  yourself  and  become 
quite  a different  being.  You  are  afraid 
of  the  congregation ; the  elders’  wives  are 
all-important  to  you ; why,  you  even  seem 
to  owe  some  mysterious  duty  to  those  an- 
cient Blairs  of  Moss  End — who  were  no 
doubt  worthy  old  gentlemen  in  their  own 
day,  walking  according  to  their  lights, 
just  as  you  should  do  now,  without  being 
tyrannized  over  by  them  or  their  ghosts. 
Here  in  the  Highlands  you  are  bright 
and  merry  and  talkative,  and  happy  as 
the  day  is  long;  there  you  are  a timorous 
frightened  creature,  who  will  hardly  hold 
out  your  hand  when  a friend  calls  on  you. 
I don’t  know  whether  it's  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  the  place,  or  the  physical,  or 
both;  but  what  I fear  is  that  when  you 
go  back  there  you  will  lose  your  self-pos- 
session, you  will  let  them  do  with  you 
what  they  like,  and  then  what  will  be  the 
end  ? Why,  that  you  and  I may  never 
see  each  other  again  in  this  world.” 

“Ludovick,  what  else  is  there?”  she 
said,  piteously. 

“I  wish  you  had  never  gone  back  to 
that  town !”  he  exclaimed,  almost  angrily. 
“Why  was  I such  a fool  as  to  let  you  go 
back  last  summer  ? — why  am  I such  a fool 
as  to  let  you  go  back  now  ?” 

“Ludovick,”  said  she,  with  an  accent 
of  reproach,  “would  you  have  the  door 
of  my  father’s  house  shut  against  me  for- 
ever ?” 

“Well,  I know  what  will  happen,”  he 
said.  “I  know  it  to  a certainty.  I tell 
you,  Alison,  I do  believe  I understand  you 
better  than  you  understand  yourself.  I 
have  reasoned  it  all  out  many  a time — 
after  what  Flora  told  me.  Many  a night 
I used  to  lie  awake  in  the  dahabeeyah  wo 
had  on  the  Nile— a fine  place  for  thinking 
it  was,  the  hammock  slung  in  the  small 
cabin,  and  hardly  a whisper  heard  of  the 
water  outside— and  I went  over  again  and 
again  all  Flora’s  explanations,  and  I got 
to  see  pretty  well  how  you  were  situated. 
And  haven’t  I told  you  before  now  that 
you  are  a far  more  human  kind  of  being 
in  the  Highlands — that  you  show  all  your 
frank  qualities  of  mind  and  disposition — 
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that,  in  fact,  you  are  the  Alison  that  all 
of  us  up  here  have  got  to  be  so  fond  of  ? 
But  what  are  you  in  Kirk  o’  Shields? — 
the  Minister’s  daughter,  a cowed  creature, 
superstitious,  timorous,  with  all  your  nat- 
ural gayety  crushed  out  of  you  by  the 
fear  of  the  congregation.  Oh,  upon  my 
soul,  it’s  too  bad  I*’  he  exclaimed,  in  his 
hot  impetuosity.  44  It’s  too  bad ! You — 
who  have  the  spirit  of  a lark — who  are 
naturally  as  light-hearted  as  a bird — and 
— and  merry — for  you  to  be  chained  down 
— to  be  shut  up  in  that  dungeon — that 
hole — it’s  too  bad !” 

But  this  indignant  and  incoherent  pro- 
test brought  no  light  of  direction  with  it. 

“It  isn’t  every  one  who  can  choose,” 
she  made  answer,  rather  sadly.  “And 
it’s  all  very  well  for  you,  Ludovick,  to 
make  light  of  duties;  but  the  duties  are 
there;  and  it  would  be  better  not  to  live 
at  all  than  to  live  with  a conscience  that 
would  always  be  reproaching  you.” 

“ Oh,  now  you’re  beginning  to  talk  like 
Kirk  o’  Shields!”  he  said,  roughly.  “I 
wish  you  would  talk  like  our  Alison — 
like  the  Alison  we  know.” 

“And  what  would  you  have  me  say, 
Ludovick,  except  good-by  ?” 

The  question  was  a simple  one,  not  to 
say  a pathetic  one,  but  it  received  no  an- 
swer. His  soul  within  him  was  chafing 
against  these  unseen  bonds,  that  were  all 
the  more  vexatious  that  they  were  impal- 
pable and  not  to  be  seized  and  broken 
asunder.  He  walked  on  in  silence  by  her 
side,  his  brows  knit,  his  eyes  fixed  most- 
ly on  the  ground.  As  for  her,  she  was 
regarding  the  now  fading  glories  of  sea 
and  sky  with  the  knowledge  that,  1101*6 
at  least,  she  should  never  look  on  them 
again.  She  was  taking  farewell  of  them, 
as  it  were.  She  was  Princess  Deirdri, 
gazing  for  the  last  time  on  the  land  where 
she  had  been  beloved  and  happy. 

“Alison,”  said  he,  presently,  “have 
you  definitely  resolved  to  go  back  to  Kirk 
o’  Shields  to-morrow  ?” 

“What  else  can  I do,  Ludovick  ?”  she 
said.  “I  cannot  have  iny  fathers  house 
shut  against  me.  I must  go  back.” 

“ Then,  as  I say,  I know  what  will  hap- 
pen. Here  and  now  you  might  make  a 
resolution — I might  even  claim  a promise 
from  you;  but  there  you  would  soon  be 
under  the  power  of  old  influences  and  as- 
sociations, and  you  would  let  yourself  be 
led.  Do  you  forget  what  your  aunt  Gil- 
christ told  me  ? — that  you  were  very  near- 


ly being  induced  to  marry  that  wretched 
creature  of  a divinity  student — ” 

“But  that  was  different,  Ludovick!” 
she  exclaimed,  in  eager  self-justification. 
“I — I thought  it  was  all  over  between  you 
and  me— I knew  it  was— and  I didn’t 
seem  to  care  what  happened — ” 

“And  won’t  the  same  thing  occur 
again  ?”  he  said.  “The  moment  you  go 
back  you  will  be  forbidden  to  have  any 
communication  with  such  a frightful 
monster  as  a Catholic;  and  the  years  will 
go  by,  and  some  fine  day  I shall  hear  of 
my  Alison  being  married  to  that  stickit 
minister,  as  your  aunt  calls  him.  That 
will  be  a pleasant  thing  for  me  to  hear!” 

“I  don’t  think  you  ever  will,  Ludo- 
vick,” she  said,  in  rather  a low  voice. 

“You  don’t  think  so  now,  because  you 
are  here,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Eil ; but 
you  may  think  differently  when  two  or 
three  years  of  living  in  Kirk  o’  Shields, 
among  all  those  people,  have  changed 
you.  And  I wonder  what  Mrs.  James 
Cowan— that  is  the  name  you  will  be 
wearing  then,  isn’t  it? — I wonder  what 
Mrs.  James  Cowan  will  be  saying  to  her- 
self when  she  sees  in  the  newspaper  that 
the  Ludovick  she  used  to  know  in  other 
days  has  got  married  too  ? I wonder 
what  she  will  be  thinking  then  ? or  will 
she  think  at  all  ? I suppose  she  will  have 
forgotten  there  ever  was  such  a person,  or 
that  she  was  ever  in  such  a place  as  Loch- 
aber.” 

“You  are  not— not  very  kind  to  me  to- 
night, Ludovick,”  she  said,  in  tremulous 
tones,  “and— and  I am  going  away  to- 
morrow.” 

He  suddenly  stopped  (a  gray  twilight 
lay  over  the  land  now,  and  these  two  fig- 
ures were  dark  against  the  wan  lilac  of 
the  water),  and  he  took  both  her  hands 
in  his,  and  held  them  tight. 

“Sweetheart,”  said  he,  in  a very  differ- 
ent voice,  “don’t  heed  what  I have  been 
saying.  The  very  idea  of  losing  you  al- 
together maddens  me.  I can’t  bear  your 
going  away — when  I think  of  what  may 
happen,  with  distance  and  perhaps  years 
separating  us;  and  when  I see  you  stand- 
ing here  so  close  to  me,  and  not  very  hap- 
py, I suppose — you,  my  own  Alison,  that 
should  be  mine  always — and  yet  you  are 
going  away  from  me — well,  I was  too  im- 
patient, and  you  will  forgive  me!” 

These  appealing  sentences  had  to  cease; 
some  belated  traveller  was  coming  along 
the  road,  and  they  had  to  resume  their 
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walk  in  silence  until  he  had  passed. 
Then  he  said : 

“ You  see,  Alison,  what  I was  thinking 
of  is  this:  it  is  so  easy  for  two  young  peo- 
ple to  say  they  will  never  marry  if  they 
cannot  marry  each  other;  and  they  make 
promises  and  vows,  and  they  separate 
quite  sure  of  each  other’s  constancy.  It’s 
the  commonest  thing  in  the  world.  But 
circumstances  are  strong;  you  can  never 
tell  what  may  happen  in  absence;  mis- 
representations may  be  made,  or  false  ru- 
mors get  about;  and  friends  and  rela- 
tes may  be  urgent  until — well,  until 
one  of  the  lovers  forgets  what  she  has 
promised,  or  is  perhaps  piqued  by  false 
reports  into  marrying  some  one  else;  and 
the  other  one — well,  he  is  miserable 
enough  for  a time,  but  he  gives  up  the 
dreams  of  his  youth,  and  by-and-by  con- 
soles himself  as  best  he  may.  Oh,  I as- 
sure you,”  he  continued  (and  now  the 
whole  twilight  world  was  to  themselves, 
and  there  was  not  a sound  but  the  mo- 
notonous plash  of  the  ripples  along  the 
sea- weed),  “I  could  preach  to  you  for  an 
hour  on  that  subject,  for  I’ve  been  preach- 
ed to  again  and  again,  and  in  very  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  I should  like  to  tell 
you  the  story,  Alison;  perhaps  you  would 
care  to  know  what  the  two  sweethearts 
did?” 

He  paused  in  his  walk,  while  she 
stopped  too.  He  was  regarding  her  curi- 
ously ; her  eyes  were  downcast;  probably 
she  was  listening  with  sadly  wandering 
thoughts — for  how  could  a story  interest 
one  who  was  about  to  say  good-by  forever 
to  the  man  she  loved  ? 

“They  were  both  friends  of  mine,” 
Ludovick  continued,  cheerfully  enough, 
though  he  never  for  a moment  removed 
his  eyes  from  her  downcast  face.  “One 
of  them,  indeed,  was  my  chum — Ogilvie 
his  name.  Well,  at  that  time  his  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  Fort  George,  and 
it  was  at  the  Northern  Counties  Ball  at 
Inverness  that  lie  met  the  youngest  of  the 
Ramsay  girls — the  Ramsays  of  Kilcoultrie 
— Lilias  I think  her  name  was,  but  I’ve 
often  heard  her  called  the  Flower  of 
Stratli-glas— and  the  two  of  them  took 
such  a fancy  for  each  other  that  they 
were  like  Romeo  and  Juliet  over  again. 
He  was  quite  daft  about  her,  managed  to 
get  invitations  to  any  country-house  she 
might  be  stopping  at,  and  worried  his  col- 
onel’s life  out  for  leave.  But  the  Ramsay 
family  wouldn’t  hear  of  it:  they  are  very 


wealthy;  and  besides,  she  had  become 
quite  a famous  beauty;  and  young  Ogil- 
vie had  little  beyond  his  pay.  At  last 
they  forbade  him  to  have  any  communi- 
cation with  her;  and  as  they  found  that 
wasn’t  enough,  they  resolved  upon  send- 
ing the  Flower  of  Stratli-glas  to  the  south 
of  Ireland,  where  she  had  some  relatives, 
to  live  there  for  an  indefinite  time.  Ogil- 
vie came  to  me.  I got  preached  at,  as  I 
tell  you.  He  was  quite  pathetic,  and 
magnified  all  the  dangers  of  the  threat- 
ened separation;  but  I don’t  think  I 
would  have  intermeddled  on  his  account, 
if  the  young  lady  had  not  come  and  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  well.  That  finished  me; 

I couldn’t  refuse;  and  when  I found  out 
what  pluck  she  had,  I became  party  to  a 
little  scheme,  though  the  Ramsay  family 
have  no  idea  until  this  day  that  I had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  short  and 
the  long  of  it  was  that  one  fine  morning 
these  two  young  people,  without  saying 
by  your  leave  or  with  your  leave,  got 
quietly  married  in  Inverness,  and  no  one 
knew  anything  about  it  for  nearly  three 
years  thereafter.” 

“They  got  married?”  Alison  repeated, 
rather  faintly,  and  she  raised  her  face  with 
asking  eyes. 

He  was  regarding  her  intently;  her 
raised  eyes  were  seekiug,  and  fearing,  to 
read  the  meaning  in  his. 

“But  that  is  not  what  I would  have 
done,”  he  said,  slowly.  “I  would  have 
no  secret  marriage — not  a bit.  If  I were 
in  a position  like  that,  and  if  the  girl  had 
courage  enough,  and  if  there  wasachance 
of  our  being  separated  forever,  then  I 
might  ask  her  to  go  through  a form  of 
civil  marriage  before  the  sheriff,  because 
that  could  be  done  instantly,  and  there 
could  be  no  chance  of  interference;  but 
immediately  it  was  over,  I should  want 
everybody  to  know  who  cared  to  know. 

I should  want  to  be  able  to  say,  ‘She  is 
mine;  you  can’t  touch  her  now;  she  may 
go  back  to  her  own  home,  if  she  thinks 
her  duty  lies  that  way,  but  she  is  mine: 
absence  and  threats  and  persuasion  are  of 
no  avail  now;  sooner  or  later  we  shall 
come  together  again ; in  the  mean  time 
we  will  wait,  if  there  is  reason  for  wait- 
ing, but  you  cannot  divide  us  the  one 
from  the  other  any  more.’  Alison,”  lie 
said,  “ what  is  your  answer?” 

She  uttered  a little  cry,  and  buried  her 
face  in  his  bosom. 

“Oh,  Ludovick !”  was  all  she  could  say. 
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“Understand,”  he  continued,  “I  don’t 
want  to  drag  you  into  any  secret  mar- 
riage— any  hole-and-corner  marriage.  I 
want  everybody  to  know  who  has  the 
right  to  know.  I should  like  you  to  go 
right  back  now,  and  let  me  tell  Hugh 
and  Flora,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munro, 
and  your  aunt  Gilchrist,  what  we  are 
going  to  do  to-morrow  morning;  and  af- 
ter we  have  been  to  the  sheriff’s  cham- 
ber, then  you  are  free  to  go  back  to  Kirk 
o’  Shields.  Isn’t  it  simple,  Alison  ? You 
are  mine;  but  I want  you  to  be  safely 
mine,  that  is  all !” 

She  withdrew  herself  from  his  embrace. 

“It  is  late,”  she  said;  “they  will  be 
wondering.” 

Indeed  she  hardly  seemed  to  know  what 
she  said ; and  when  they  turned  to  walk 
back  to  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town 
— where  the  orange  lamps  were  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  dusk — he  led  her  by  the 
hand,  as  if  she  had  been  a child,  while 
he  was  persuading  her  that  this  step  he 
was  urging  her  to  take  was  reasonable 
and  natural  and  justifiable.  She  listened 
in  silence.  Once  only,  in  the  midst  of 
his  earnest,  his  almost  passionate,  plead- 
ings, she  stopped  him. 

“Ludovick,”she  said,  “ if — if  I hesitate 
— don’t  think  it  is  because  I do  not  love 
you,  or  am  afraid  to  trust  you.  I have 
trusted  you ; I have  given  myself  to  you ; 
what  more  can  I do  than  that?  But — 
but  this  is  so  sudden.” 

And  then  again  he  said,  very  gently: 

“I  know,  dearest  Alison,  that  it  is  a 
very  startling  thing;  but  the  circum- 
stances are  imperative.  You  are  goiug 
away  to-morrow  morning:  it  is  a question 
of  hours.  But  if  you  are  so  alarmed, 
wouldn’t  you  ask  the  advice  of  your 
friends?  Wouldn’t  you  ask  Flora  and 
Hugh  and  Mrs.  Gilchrist  ? They  can 
only  wish  for  your  good.  I don’t  quite 
say  you  should  ask  the  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Munro;  for,  you  see,  you  are  staying  in 
their  house,  and  they  are  in  a way  respon 
sible  for  you  to  your  father;  but  your 
aunt  Gilchrist,  she  knows  how  you  are 
situated,  she  is  exceedingly  fond  of  you; 
why  not  ask  her  ? In  any  case  you  would 
have  to  give  her  some  reason  for  your  go- 
ing away  so  suddenly;  why  not  give  her 
the  true  reason,  and  tell  her  what  I want 
you  to  do  ?” 

“Yes — yes — perhaps,”  Alison  answer- 
ed, absently:  her  thoughts  were  flying 
far  afield. 


But  as  it  chanced  it  was  Hugh  and 
Flora  who  were  first  called  into  counsel. 

As  Ludovickand  his  companion  were  get- 
ting back  to  the  small  garden-enclosed 
villas  they  perceived  two  dark  figures 
coming  along  the  road  toward  them,  and 
as  these  drew  near  they  could  be  made 
out  to  be  Alison's  cousins. 

“Why,  where  have  you  two  been?” 
Flora  cried,  with  good-humored  reproach. 

“ I will  apologize  to  your  mother  the 
moment  we  get  back,”  Ludovick  said,  at 
once,  “for  having  kept  Alison  out  so  late; 
but  the  fact  is  something  serious  has  hap- 
pened, and  we  had  many  matters  to  talk 
over  that  could  only  be  spoken  of  be- 
tween ourselves.  She  is  going  back  to 
Kirk  o’  Shields  to-morrow  morning.” 

“What!  Alison  ?”  cried  Flora;  and  in- 
stinctively the  girl  seized  hold  of  her  cou- 
sin’s hand,  as  if  she  would  detain  her 
there  and  then,  and  prevent  any  such 
spiriting  away.  “What  do  you  mean, 
Ludovick  ?” 

“It  is  for  Alison  herself  to  say  how 
much  I am  to  tell  you,”  he  answered. 

She  hesitated  only  for  a moment. 

“ Everything,  Ludovick — everything,” 
she  said. 

Well,  thereupon  Captain  Ludovick  told 
his  two  friends  the  whole  story  of  the  en- 
gagement (which  was  hardly  news,  per- 
haps), of  Alison’s  hopes  that  her  friends 
in  Kirk  o’  Shields  might  perchance  be 
brought  to  sanction  the  marriage,  of  the 
peremptory  letter  received  that  evening, 
and  also  of  his  daring  proposal  for  the 
morrow  morning;  and  he  hinted  that  Al- 
ison was  looking  to  them  for  some  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  straits  in  which  she 
found  herself. 

“Well,  look  here,  Ludovick,”  Hugh 
said,  frankly,  “I  for  one  am  dead  against 
it.  I can  foresee  nothing  but  trouble— for 
Alison  first,  and  for  both  of  you  after. 
You  would  land  yourself  in  for  you  don’t 
know  what.  But  in  any  case  where  is 
the  use  of  talking?  You  couldn’t  get 
married  in  that  hasty  fashion  if  you  tried. 
How  could  you  get  married  at  an  hour  or 
two’s  notice  ?” 

“The  simplest  thing  in  the  world,” 
was  the  confident  rejoinder.  “My  dear 
lad,  I’ve  been  through  it— as  best  man, 
that  is;  I know  all  about  it.  You  get  a 
lawyer  to  draw  out  a declaration ; Alison 
and  I sign  it;  you  have  two  witnesses — 
you’ll  be  one,  Hugh,  and  the  lawyer  the 
other;  then  you  take  it  along  to  the 
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sheriff-substitute;  he  reads  it  over  and 
signs  it;  you  take  the  warrant  along  to 
the  registrar,  and  the  ceremony  is  com- 
plete. Simplest  thing  in  the  world!” 

And  then  as  they  were  going  up  through 
the  garden  to  the  open  door  of  the  house 
he  told  them  the  story  he  had  told  to  Ali- 
son, in  explanation  of  his  knowledge  of 
these  particulars. 

“ But,  Ludovick,”  said  Flora,  who  had 
not  yet  expressed  either  approval  or  dis- 
approval, “how  did  that  marriage  turn 
out  in  the  end  ?” 

“Why,  excellently— excellently !”  he 
said,  with  unnecessary  eagerness.  “The 
Ramsays  saw  it  was  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk;  they  made  it  up  with  the 
young  people  very  soon  after  the  truth 
became  known;  and  I must  say  the  old 
man  behaved  very  handsomely.  As  for 
Major  Ogilvie  and  his  wife — well,  I went 
with  them  as  far  as  Suez  last  winter,  when 
they  were  going  to  India,  and  I’m  sure 
there  wasn’t  a happier  or  merrier  couple 
on  board.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know,  Ludovick,”  Hugh 
said,  doubtfully,  as  they  were  going  into 
the  house,  “ but  I for  one  wouldn't  advise 
Alison  to  do  anything  of  that  kind.” 

“Anything  of  what  kind!”  Captain 
Ludovick  protested.  “ This  isn't  a secret 
marriage  at  all ! This  is  as  open  as  the 
day!” 

He  could  say  nothing  further  at  the 
moment,  for  they  had  reached  the  dining- 
room door,  and  Mrs.  Munro  came  out  to 
scold  the  two  recusants  (as  well  as  she 
could  scold  anybody),  and  to  inform  them 
that  they  should  have  to  sup  by  their  two 
selves,  as  the  rest  of  the  family  had  de- 
clined to  wait  for  them. 

It  was  not  supper  that  was  in  Alison’s 
mind.  She  asked  for  her  aunt  Gilchrist. 
She  was  told  that  the  old  lady  had  gone 
to  her  own  room.  Thither,  accordingly, 
Alison  repaired— but  slowly  and  thought- 
fully, for  she  did  not  know  how  she  was 
to  acquaint  her  with  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

And  when  she  came  to  the  door  she 
paused  there,  irresolute,  that  she  might 
gain  some  composure;  for  her  heart  was 
full.  Aunt  Gilchrist  had  been  more  than 
kind  to  her.  And  now  she  was  come  to 
say  good-by;  and  she  did  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear ungrateful.  There  was  something 
else  that  was  bringing  her  near  to  tears; 
but  she  was  trying  to  put  that  aside  for 
the  moment. 


At  last  she  summoned  up  courage,  and 
tapped  at  the  door. 

“Come  in!”  called  a cheerful  voice; 
and  then  on  entering  she  found  her  aunt 
seated  by  the  little  window- table,  the  gas 
lit,  and  an  open  desk  beside  her. 

“Well,  what  does  my  bit  lady 
want  ?”  Aunt  Gilchrist  asked, encouraging- 
ly enough,  as  she  laid  aside  the  legal-look- 
ing document  she  had  been  reading.  “I 
was  just  looking  at  your  name,  my  dear, 
in  that  paper  there.” 

The  girl  went  forward,  hesitating — not 
able  to  speak — and  then  she  sank  on  to 
her  knees,  and  buried  her  head  in ^he  old 
dame's  lap,  and  burst  into  a passionate  fit 
of  crying. 

“Oh,  you’ve  been  so  good  to  me,  Aunt 
Gilchrist — you’ve  been  so  good  to  me!” 
she  sobbed.  “And  I'm  going  away  to- 
morrow morning;  and  perhaps  they’ll 
never  let  me  come  to  see  you  again!” 

“ Mercy  on  us,  what  in  all  the  world  is 
this,  now  ?”  exclaimed  Aunt  Gilchrist,  in 
a swift  blaze  of  anger.  “Going  away? 
Who  says  that  ? Tell  me  who  says  that !” 

But  Alison  could  only  sob  and  sob,  and 
made  no  answer;  and  pity  for  the  grief- 
stricken  child  before  her  quickly  inter- 
fered with  the  old  dame's  wrath  against 
these  persons  unknown.  She  put  her 
hand  on  the  soft  brown  hair. 

“ Ailie,  my  dear,”  said  she,  “ what’s  all 
this,  now  ? Why,  I’ve  just  been  delighted 
this  while  back  to  see  you  so  light-hearted 
and  blithe  and  merry,  and  now  all  of  a 
sudden  it’s  gone,  and  you’re  struck  down, 
and  crying  like  a bairn.  What  is  it,  my 
dear?  There,  now,  get  up  and  dry  your 
eyes,  and  take  that  chair,  and  tell  me  the 
whole  story.  I warrant  it’s  none  o’  your 
own  wrong-doing;  I’ll  be  bound  for  that. 
But  I know  there’s  folk  in  this  world  just 
that  contentious  and  cantankerous  that 
they’ll  not  let  things  go  smoothly  on. 
And  to  interfere  with  such  an  innocent 
creature  as  you!  I say  interfere;  for  un- 
less faces  tell  lies  ye’ve  been  a very  happy 
young  madam  since  ye’ve  been  in  Fort 
William  this  time.  Oh,  I’m  not  asking 
for  secrets,  never  fear;  but  old  as  I am  I 
can  see  what's  as  plain  as  a pikestaff  to 
everybody  else.  Well,  now,  that’s  a dear ! 
there's  my  lamb!  you  just  draw  your 
chair  close  up,  and  keep  quiet  and  peace- 
ful, and  tell  me  the  whole  story.” 

But  Alison  could  not  so  quickly  recover 
her  self-control;  and  so,  as  the  simplest 
key  to  the  whole  situation,  she  took  out 
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the  letter  that  had  summoned  her  to  the 
south,  and  without  a word  handed  it  to 
her  aunt  Gilchrist.  And  no  sooner  had 
the  little  old  dame  begun  to  read  Agnes’s 
trembling  lines  than  it  was  quickly  ap- 
parent she  had  forgotten  those  exhorta- 
tions to  peacefulness  and  calm  which  she 
had  been  impressing  on  her  niece  but  a 
moment  before.  Her  eyes  began  to  burn ; 
her  teeth  were  set  hard  with  indignation; 
and  at  last  she  clashed  down  the  letter  on 
the  table  with  her  clinched  fist. 

“It’s  that  woman , Alison!”  she  ex- 
claimed, with  suppressed  fury.  “It's 
that  woman  that's  at  the  bottom  o’t ; and 
I declare  to  ye  she’ll  never  rest  until  I set 
my  ten  nails  on  her  smirking,  sniggering, 
simpering  face!  I wish  I could  see  that 
great  yellow  hogshead  o’  a husband  o’ 
hers  take  a thick  stick  to  her  back ; that 
would  teach  her  to  interfere  in  other 
folks’  affairs.  But  I’ve  not  done  wi’  her 
yet — my  word,  I’ve  not;  and  for  your  fa- 
ther to  be  led  away  by  a cringing,  min- 
cing, schemiug,  double  - faced,  wicked 
woman  like  that — oh,  it  would  drive  a 
saint  wild ! Has  he  no  eyes  ? Does  he 
no  see  that  all  her  concern  is  to  get  you 
to  marry  that  bit  o’  washed-out  rag  that 
they  hope  to  make  a minister  o’  ?” 

Alison  shook  her  head. 

“No,  aunt,  it — it  isn’t  that  has  made 
my  father  threaten  to  shut  the  door  on 
me.  Can  you  remember — in  the  letter 
you  sent  to  Mrs.  Cowan  — whether  you 
happened  to  say  that— that  Ludovick  was 
a Catholic  ?” 

“ Of  course  I did !”  said  Aunt  Gilchrist, 
with  rather  a triumphant  air;  “of  course 
I did!  I thought  I would  give  her  a 
fright — her  and  her  tallow-faced  son! 
Certainly  I told  her  what  our  notions 
were  as  to  your  probable  future,  my  dear; 
and  I let  her  know  pretty  plainly  that 
the  probationer  was  not  included !” 

“ Ah,  that  is  it,  then,”  Alison  said,  sad- 
ly enough.  “She  has  taken  the  letter  to 
my  father;  and  no  doubt  she  made  the 
most  of  Ludovick’s  being  a Catholic. 
Well,  it  does  not  matter.  He  would  have 
had  to  know  sooner  or  later;  and  I sup- 
pose this  is  what  would  have  been  the  end 
in  any  case.” 

“And  so  you  are  really  going  away  back 
to-morrow  morning,  Alison  ?”  the  old  lady 
demanded,  with  a curious  look  of  interro- 
gation. i 

“Yes;  what  else  can  I do?”  the  girl 
answered,  simply.  “And  I came  to 


thank  you,  dear  aunt,  or  to  try  to  thank 
you,  for  all  your  goodness  to  me — ” 

“We'll  say  nothing  about  that,”  Aunt 
Gilchrist  broke  in,  without  ceremony. 
“This  is  what  I want  to  know — have  ye 
put  all  this  affair  before  Captain  Lu- 
dovick ?” 

“Oh  yes,  indeed,  aunt.” 

“And — and  what  does  he  say  about 
it  ?”  the  old  dame  inquired,  in  an  off- 
hand kind  of  fashion,  but  still  regarding 
her  niece. 

Alison  hesitated.  What  was  the  use  of 
disclosing  that  wTild  scheme,  when  it  had 
already  met  with  Hugh’s  distinct  disap- 
proval, and  with  Flora’s  hardly  less  sig- 
nificant silence  ? Yet  Ludovick  had  ap- 
pealed to  her  to  include  Aunt  Gilchrist 
also  among  her  counsellors;  and  so,  brief- 
ly enough,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  she 
told  the  little  dame  what  it  was  that  Lu- 
dovick Macdonell  had  proposed  should  be 
done  on  the  very  next  morning. 

And  what  a change  came  over  Aunt 
Gilchrist's  face  during  this  recital!  At 
first  there  was  merely  surprise;  but  when 
she  fully  understood  what  was  in  con- 
templation she  became  quite  radiant  and 
exultant. 

“Well  done! — well  done!”  she  cried, 
with  a kind  of  proud  laugh.  “There’s  a 
proper  kind  o’  man ! there’s  a fellow  for 
ye!  there’s  my  brave  laddie!— and  so 
that's  the  answer  he's  sending  back  to 
they  folk  in  Kirk  o’  Shields!”  She  laugh- 
ed aloud  in  her  delight.  “I  declare  to 
ye,  Alison,  I could  take  three  skips  o’er 
the  floor  and  back  again,  if  it  werena  for 
that  wee  deevil  Periphery  that's  waiting 
for  me!  I thought,  now,  he  wouldna  be 
for  letting  you  slip  through  his  fingers! 

My  word,  that’s  a good  one!  that's  the 
way  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
camp ! And  you— what  do  you  say  ? Is 
it  to  be  4 hey  the  bonny  breast-knots’  be- 
fore ye  go  away  by  the  steamer  ? Are  we 
to  have  a wedding  sprung  on  us  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice?  As  sure  as  I’m  alive,  Al- 
ison Blair,  if  ye  get  married  the  morn’s 
morning.  I’ll  dance  a reel  wi’  your  good 
man  in  the  evening,  ay,  if  I die  for  it!” 

Alison  smiled  a little,  and  blushed  too, 
and  her  eyes  were  averted. 

“You  see,  Aunt  Gilchrist,  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  say  either  yes  or  no,  for  it  has  all 
been  so  sudden,  so  unexpected.  I have 
only  spoken  of  it  to  Hugh  and  Flora. 
Hugh  is  greatly  against  it;  he  foresees 
nothing  but  trouble.” 
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“ Hugh  f What’s  Hugh !”  the  impetu- 
ous small  creature  exclaimed.  “Hugh 
understands  about  music  and  poetry  and 
things  o’  that  kind : what  does  he  know  of 
the  practical  affairs  o’  this  blessed  world 
we  ax*e  livin’  in  ?” 

“And  I imagine  Flora  thinks  the  same 
way,  Aunt  Gilchrist,”  Alison  said,  look- 
ing up  doubtfully. 

‘ ‘ Flora ! What  right  has  that  imperti- 
nent young  minx  to  have  an  opinion  at 
all  ? Tell  her  from  me  to  mind  her  own 
business,  and  keep  to  her  gallivanting 
with  those  young  fellows  she  pretends  to 
despise  all  the  time.” 

“And— and  you,  Aunt  Gilchrist?”  Ali- 
son said,  with  some  hesitation. 

“Come  here!” 

She  took  the  girl  in  her  arms,  and  drew 
down  her  head,  and  kissed  her  very  ten- 
derly. 

“ Ailie,  my  dear,  I’ve  never  had  a child 
of  my  own,  and  ye’ve  been  like  a daugh- 
ter to  me.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
I would  not  do  for  your  welfare.  And 
maybe  I was  a wee  bit  thing  too  hasty, 
because  I was  delighted  with  the  spirit  o’ 
the  lad;  and — and  I was  glad  to  think  o’ 
they  folk  getting  a slap  on  the  cheek;  but 
it's  your  own  heart  ye  must  consult,  my 
lamb;  ye  must  ask  yourself  what  ye've 
the  courage  to  face;  for  there  may  be 
trouble.  But  mind  this — now  mind  this, 
Alison — if  ever  you  are  in  trouble,  ye’ll 
never  want  for  a friend  and  a warm  wel- 
come as  long's  I’m  above  the  ground. 
Now  go  away  and  think  it  out  for  your- 
self— and  ye’re  a wise  kind  of  creature  too 
— and  ye’ve  got  decision  enough  when  ye 
like;  think  it  out  for  yourself;  ask  your- 
self what  ye  have  the  courage  to  do;  and 
then  come  and  tell  me— to-night,  or  as 
early  the  morn’s  morning  as  ye  like.” 

“Very  well,  aunt,”  Alison  said,  and 
kissed  her,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  when  the  little  old  lady  called  to 
her  again. 

“And  just  remember  this,  my  dear,” 
Aunt  Gilchrist  said,  in  a much  blither 
fashion,  “that  when  I promised  ye  a 
home  and  a warm  welcome,  I did  not 
mean  a Hydropathic.  Not  one  bit.  You 
and  I will  find  for  ourselves  something 
snugger  than  a big  hotel  filled  wi’  luna- 
tics drinking  water.  And  if  ye  do  get 
married  the  morn’s  morning,  and  if  by- 
and-by  ye  would  take  up  your  naitural 
position  in  Oyre  House,  just  you  tell  your 
Captain  Ludovick  that  his  bride  will  be 


provided  for  on  all  points,  for  whenever 
he  asks  me  I’ll  come  and  be  a mother-in- 
law  to  him  for  as  many  weeks  together  as 
he  likes.” 

Meanwhile  the  whole  house  had  been 
put  in  commotion  by  the  news  that  Ali- 
son was  going  away  by  the  next  day’s 
steamer;  but  it  was  now  grown  late;  and 
there  was  not  much  time  left  for  consid- 
eration as  to  what  should  happen  on  the 
morrow.  When  Alison  went  down  stairs, 
she  found  that  her  two  cousins  and  Ludo- 
vick had  gone  out  into  the  garden,  for 
there  was  a clear  moonlight  night  shin- 
ing all  around— the  pale  and  silvery  radi- 
ance lighting  up  the  flower  beds  near  at 
hand,  the  white  road,  the  gray  beach,  the 
still  bosom  of  the  loch,  and  the  far  slopes 
and  crags  of  the  opposite  hills  that  rose 
into  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  She  joined 
that  little  group  of  black  figures;  but  she 
had  no  definite  message  for  them.  Aunt 
Gilchrist  had  left  the  matter  to  her  own 
decision;  and  she  would  take  the  inter- 
vening time  to  think  over  it.  So  Hugh 
and  Flora  discreetly  bade  Ludovick  good- 
night, and  slipped  into  the  house,  leaving 
the  two  lovers  to  their  own  farewells. 
These  were  not  protracted;  for  Ludovick 
did  not  wish  to  weaken  what  he  had  said 
by  any  needless  repetition;  soon  Alison 
had  rejoined  her  cousins,  and  in  a little 
while  thereafter  the  whole  household  had 
retired  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FOR  GOOD  OR  ILL. 

Long  into  the  night,  and  on  toward  the 
morning,  she  sat  at  the  open  window  of 
her  room,  with  this  ghostly,  silent,  moon- 
lit world  all  around  her,  not  even  the 
whisper  of  a ripple  along  the  sea-weed 
margin  of  the  beach,  not  a breath  of  wind 
stirring  the  wan  gray  surface  of  the  loch. 
A kind  of  phantom  world  it  was.  and  she 
the  only  living  thing  in  it.  And  as  she 
looked  absently  and  wistfully  at  the  sleep- 
ing water,  at  the  silvered  crags  and 
slopes  that  rose  afar  into  the  starry  skies, 
at  the  darker  pine  woods  in  the  north,  and 
the  still  more  distant  and  visionary  hills 
beyond  Loch  Eil,  the  farewell  song  of  the 
Princess  Deirdri  would  come  again  and 
again  into  her  head,  like  some  recurrent, 
ineffably  sad  refrain: 

“ Glen  Elive,  0 Glen  Etive, 

There  was  raised  my  earliest  home; 
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Beautiful  were  it*  wood*  on  rising. 

When  the  tun  fell  on  Glen  Etivef 
***** 
u Glenorchy,  0 Glenorchy , 

The  straight  glen  of  smooth  ridges; 

No  man  of  hi*  age  was  so  joyful 
As  my  Nao*  in  Glenorchy! 

***** 

11  Glenmassan,  0 Glenmassan , 

Long  its  grass,  and  fair  its  woodland  glades  / 
All  to  ourselves  was  the  place  of  our  repose 
On  grassy  Inveimassan /” 

For  she  was  trying  to  put  away  from  her 
the  momentous  decision  she  would  have 
to  face  before  the  morning.  It  was  her 
leave-taking— this  time  a final  leave-tak- 
ing— on  which  her  mind  was  fixed.  She 
had  been  living  in  a fcol’s  paradise;  Ludo- 
vick  had  warned  her  of  it  at  Bridge  of 
Roy.  And  here  was  the  sharp  and  sud- 
den awakening,  and  a swift  end  to  all  her 
pleasant  day-dreams,  and  to  that  joyous- 
ness that  for  the  time  being  she  had  deem- 
ed all-sufficient. 

But  there  were  two  or  three  other  chance 
words  of  Ludovick  Macdouell’s  that  haunt- 
ed her  in  a curious  way.  Her  imagina- 
tion would  insist  on  carrying  her  forward 
a few  years,  and  showing  her  a certain 
thing  happening  to  her.  She  did  not  pic- 
ture herself  as  Mrs.  James  Cowan.  If  her 
friends  pleaded  with  her,  if  it  was  put  be- 
fore her  as  her  bounden  duty — well,  that 
might  or  might  not  be:  it  was  hardly  a 
matter  of  concern  to  her.  She  might  be 
Mrs.  James  Cowan,  or  she  might  still  be 
Alison  Blair;  she  only  knew  that  the  wo- 
man she  looked  forward  to  and  beheld  in 
these  coming  years  was  a solitary  woman, 
with  hardly  anything  to  hope  for,  and  anx- 
ious only  to  secure  forgetfulness  of  what 
was  by -gone  by  incessant  attention  to 
the  trivial  duties  surrounding  her.  One 
morning— this  is  what  Alison  saw,  regard- 
ing herself  as  another  person  almost— she 
is  in  Kirk  o’  Shields,  and  busy  as  usual 
with  her  household  cares,  when  a news- 
paper arrives.  It  is  addressed  to  her  by 
some  friend  in  the  north;  she  opens  it; 
there  is  a mark  that  attracts  her  attention 
—then  her  startled  eyes  read  the  brief  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage  of  Captain 
Ludovick  Macdonell,  of  Oyre  House, 
Lochaber,  to  Miss  So-and-So,  daughter  of 
So-and-So.  “And  he  was  once  my  Lu- 
dovick,” that  solitary  woman  is  saying 
to  herself,  as  the  newspaper  drops  from 
her  hand,  and  her  memory  flies  swiftly 
back  to  the  time  when  every  hour  was  a 
delight  to  her,  when  kind  friends  were 


around  her,  and  the  days  shining  and 
clear,  and  her  lover  by  her  side,  waiting 
for  a smile  and  a look,  in  the  far  solitudes 
of  Lochaber.  And  perhaps  that  Alison, 
grown  callous  and  indifferent  with  added 
years,  might  dismiss  the  announcement 
of  Ludovick’s  marriage  with  merely  a bit 
of  a sigh;  but  this  Alison — here  at  this 
window,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  her 
departure  was  now  but  a question  of  hours 
— had  not  so  schooled  herself.  This  Al- 
ison, with  her  arms  on  the  sill,  and  her 
head  bent  down  on  them,  was  sobbing 
and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
The  other  Alison  might  say,  sadly  enough, 
“He  was  once  my  Ludovick.”  This  Al- 
ison kept  repeating  to  herself,  “He  is  my 
Ludovick ; and  to-morrow  I may  be  look- 
ing into  his  eyes  for  the  last  time.” 

Yet  ever  and  anon  the  bewildering  al- 
ternative— that  she  should  go  through  a 
hasty  and  informal  marriage  ceremony 
just  before  stepping  on  board  the  steamer 
— would  reassert  itself,  and  press  for  a 
decisive  yes  or  no.  Guidance  she  had 
none.  Even  her  aunt  Gilchrist,  who  at 
first  had  been  captivated  by  the  mere  au- 
dacity of  the  proposal,  had  grown  doubt- 
ful. On  the  one  hand  was  the  girl’s  own 
natural  dread  of  so  sudden  and  serious 
an  undertaking,  on  the  other  were  her 
lover's  eager  and  impetuous  representa- 
tions. And  then,  while  her  heart  swayed 
this  way  and  that,  now  shrinking  back  in 
fear,  now  grown  bold  through  very  des- 
peration, there  would  come  before  her 
once  more  that  vision  of  the  solitary,  sad- 
eyed woman  living  in  Kirk  o’  Shields— 
and  the  newspaper  with  its  laconic  an- 
nouncement— and  her  knowledge  that 
now  she  was  wholly  cast  aside  and  severed 
and  forgotten.  It  was  Ludovick  himself 
who  had  told  her  that  such  was  the  way 
of  the  world.  Lovers  swore  vows  of  eter- 
nal constancy  when  they  were  about  to 
part;  but  absence,  the  persuasions  of 
friends,  perhaps  false  reports— all  these 
were  powerful  solvents.  She  knew  now 
what  she  had  to  expect  when  she  went 
back  to  Kirk  o’  Shields:  no  more  illusion 
was  possible  on  that  point.  J ust  as  likely 
as  not  she  would  be  sternly  forbidden  to 
hold  any,  even  the  slightest,  further  com- 
munication with  this  dangerous  person 
who  had  almost  drawn  her  away  from  her 
allegiance  to  the  true  Church.  And  night 
and  day  they  would  be  pointing  out  to  her 
the  iniquity  of  one  in  her  position  think- 
ing of  marrying  a Roman  Catholic. 
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The  silence  of  this  sleeping  world 
brought  her  no  counsel ; the  ineffable 
beauty  of  the  silvered  night  had  no  mes- 
sage for  her,  unless  it  were  to  increase 
her  sadness  at  the  thought  of  the  mor- 
row’s farewell.  That  unspeakable  sad- 
ness followed  her  even  into  the  land  of 
dreams;  for  when  at  length,  worn  out  by 
these  conflicting  anxieties,  she  flung  her- 
self, half  undressed,  upon  the  bed,  and 
eventually  fell  into  a troubled  and  un- 
certain slumber,  behold ! she  was  once 
more  the  Princess  Deirdri,  sailing  away 
from  the  shores  where  she  had  been  joy- 
ous and  beloved.  There  was  a sound  of 
lamentation;  her  friends  were  weeping 
around  her;  she  could  see  the  pleasant 
garden-land  slowly  receding  from  sight, 
and  the  dark  mountains  gradually  hem- 
ming it  in.  But  what  was  the  song  of 
mourning? — it  was  no  longer  a farewell 
to  Glen  Etive  and  Glenorchy  and  Glen- 
massan  — it  was  “Lochaber  no  more! 
Lochaber  no  more!”  that  the  very  winds 
and  the  waves  were  sighing  and  calling 
as  the  boat  sped  away  to  the  south.  And 
then  still  stranger  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. For  surely  this  is  no  more  the 
Princess  Deirdri — this  solitary,  pale-faced 
woman,  clothed  in  black,  who  stands  all 
alone  in  a pew  in  the  church,  with  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  pointing  at  her 
and  murmuring.  Then  some  one  reads 
aloud— and  the  sound  of  the  reading  goes 
echoing  through  the  silent  church — “ And 
I heard  another  voice  from  heaven , say- 
ing, Come  out  of  her , my  people , that  ye 
he  not  partakers  of  her  sins , and  that  ye 
receive  not  of  her  plagues . For  her  sins 
have  reached  unto  heaven , and  God  hath 
remembered  her  iniquities . Reward  her 
even  as  she  rewarded  you , and  double 
unto  her  double  according  to  her  works : 
in  the  cup  which  she  hath  filled  fill  to 
her  double . How  much  she  hath  glori- 
fied herself  and  lived  deliciously , so 
much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her : /or 
she  saith  in  her  heart , I sit  a queen , and 
am  no  widow , and  shall  see  no  sorrow . 
Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come  in  one 
day , death , and  mourning , and  famine; 
and  she  shall  be  utterly  burned  with 
fire:  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God  who 
judgeth  her”  She  stands  unmoved,  and 
white  of  face;  no  one  comes  near  her; 
the  people  begin  to  leave — turning  and 
pointing  toward  her  as  they  go,  and  mur- 
muring among  themselves — until  she  is 
absolutely  alone  in  the  empty  building. 


Darker  it  grows,  and  darker.  The  walls 
seem  to  come  closer  together:  why,  this 
is  a prison— a dungeon — and  she  is  lost 
forever  to  the  outer  world.  And  yet  she 
is  unmoved;  she  is  like  a statue;  no  prayer 
rises  to  her  lips,  no  tears  come  to  her  eyes: 
here  in  the  darkness  she  remains  unheed- 
ing; the  life  seems  to  have  gone  from  her; 
sh6  is  as  stone;  she  makes  no  appeal  to 
God  or  man.  And  then — but  she  knows 
not  how  long  thereafter — a sound  strikes 
her  ear— a sound  as  of  distaut  bells — and 
a wild  desire  possesses  her  to  learn  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  without.  In  the 
wall  of  the  dungeon  there  is  a small  grat- 
ing; she  climbs  up  to  it;  eagerly  she  clasps 
two  of  the  iron  bars — and  lo!  a fair  and 
sunlit  landscape,  with  a white  beach  slop- 
ing down  to  the  sea,  and  pleasant  gar- 
dens, and  dappled  and  far-receding  hills. 
Breathless  she  holds  on  to  the  bars;  for 
there  is  a wedding  procession  coming 
along — the  bride  all  in  white — the  bride- 
groom gay  and  smiling — the  bridemaids 
bearing  white  flowers.  Nearer  they  come 
— now  they  are  passing  by — and  in  vain, 
in  vain  she  strives  to  make  herself  heard. 
“Ludovick!  Ludovick!  have  you  no  word 
for  me  ?”  she  calls  to  him  in  her  extremi- 
ty of  anguish ; but  he  cannot  hear.  “ Lu- 
dovick! Ludovick!  have  you  quite  forgot- 
ten ?”  she  would  call  to  him  again;  but 
her  voice  cannot  reach  him ; the  wedding 
party  has  passed  by;  her  grasp  relaxes; 
and  with  a wild  cry  of  despair  she  falls 
backward  from  the  light,  and  knows  no 
more. 

It  was  that  despairing  cry  that  awoke 
her;  and  when  she  came  into  the  real 
world  again,  behold!  the  new  day  was 
here— the  new  day  that  was  to  see  her  a 
bride,  or  a broken-hearted  fugitive  and 
exile.  Quickly  she  went  to  the  window 
again — to  assure  herself  that  she  was  in 
no  black  dungeon,  forsaken  and  alone, 
with  the  wedding  party  going  on  in  its 
joyful  procession,  leaving  her  unheeded 
in  the  dark.  And  if  there  was  anything 
that  could  bring  peace  to  her  troubled 
soul,  surely  it  was  this  tranquil  dawn  that 
was  now  declaring  itself  over  land  and 
sea.  Soft  and  shadowy  it  was  as  yet,  for 
the  skies  were  veiled  by  a net-work  of 
cloud ; and  strangely  still  it  was — the  loch 
a dead  calm,  save  where  the  smooth  olive- 
green  reflections  of  the  opposite  hills  were 
broken  by  some  wandering  puff  of  wind 
into  a shivering  silver  gray.  There  was 
no  blaze  of  morning  splendor  in  this  pre- 
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vailing  quietude;  the  only  shaft  of  sun- 
light that  came  into  this  mysterious  half- 
darkened  world  caught  a solitary  distant 
peak  — a shoulder  of  rose-hued  granite 
that  shone  clear  and  wonderful  above  the 
shadowed  mountains  of  Ardgour. 

Suddenly  into  this  silence  and  solitude 
there  stepped  an  apparition— at  least,  so 
her  frightened  eyes  at  first  imagined ; but 
the  next  instant  she  had  recognized  the 
well-known  figure  of  Ludovick  Mac- 
donell,  who  was  coming  idly  along  the 
road,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Doc- 
tors  house.  And  the  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  her  she  could  see  how  his  face  lit 
up.  He  waved  his  hand.  She  forgot 
that  she  was  but  partly  dressed;  again 
and  again  she  returned  his  salutation — 
for  it  seemed  so  reassuring  to  have  him 
so  near  her  after  those  black  terrors  of 
the  night.  But  he  lingered  there  in  front 
of  the  small  garden : did  he  expect  her  to 
go  down  to  him?  Then  swiftly  she  re- 
treated from  the  window,  dressed  herself 
in  a kind  of  way,  thrust  her  bare  feet  into 
slippers,  drew  a shawl  round  her  head, 
and  presently,  with  stealthy  foot-fall,  was 
making  her  way  down  the  stairs  and 
through  the  sleeping  house.  The  heavy 
lock  made  something  of  a noise,  but  she 
did  not  heed  that  now;  Ludovick  was 
there,  expecting  her.  And  then  the  next 
moment  she  found  herself  in  the  garden 
— she  rosy  red,  and  yet  with  joy  and  wel- 
come in  her  eyes,  he  hastening  to  her  with 
a look  as  glad  as  her  own. 

“What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  Ali- 
son ? Is  it  to  be  yes  ?” 

He  had  not  to  wait  for  an  answer — it 
was  written  in  her  upturned  face.  He 
caught  her  to  him,  and  pushed  back  the 
shawl  from  her  forehead,  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again. 

“So  you  are  going  to  be  brave  1”  he 
said  to  her. 

She  hid  her  burning  face  in  his  bosom, 
and  murmured: 

4 * Ludovick,  I am  yours — yours — yours ! 
Tell  me  what  is  right.” 

“But  you  are  all  trembling!”  he  ex- 
claimed. 

“I  have  been  so  frightened,” she  said. 
“ There  was  a terrible  dream.  I thought 
I was  in  a dungeon,  and  there  was  one 
small  window,  and  I looked  through  it, 
and  saw  you — you  were  going  away  to  be 
married—” 

“And  there’s  a true  dream,  anyway!” 
he  said,  gayly.  “Indeed  I am  going  to 
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be  married  as  soon  as  ever  this  blessed 
town  of  Fort  William  wakes  up!” 

“But  why  are  you  here  already?”  she 
asked,  and  she  disengaged  herself  a little, 
so  that  they  could  walk  up  and  down  the 
small  gravelled  pathways  between  the 
beds  of  flowers,  though  still  his  arm  was 
interlinked  with  hers.  “What  made  you 
think  of  coming  so  early,  Ludovick?” 

“ Oh,  well,” he  said,  evasively,  “I  have 
just  been  strolling  about.” 

“Ludovick,”  she  protested,  “do  you 
mean  that  you  have  never  been  to  bed  at 
all?” 

“It  was  hardly  worth  while,”  he  said; 
and  then  he  added:  “Well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I was  determined  to  have  the  earli- 
est possible  glimpse  of  you,  and  I knew 
you  would  come  to  the  window  some  time. 
And  really  it  was  very  pleasant.  There 
has  been  hardly  any  darkness  at  all;  the 
moonlight  seemed  to  melt  into  the  first 
light  of  the  morning.  I have  been  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  front  of  the  gardens, 
and  wondering  whether  the  good  people 
would  be  awfully  angry  if  I went  in  and 
made  up  a bouquet  of  all  the  prettiest  flow- 
ers, for  the  bride  to  carry  in  her  hand.” 

“Were  you  so  sure,  Ludovick?”  she 
said,  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes. 

“ I was  nearly  sure.” 

She  was  silent  for  a second  or  two ; then 
she  said,  but  perhaps  merely  to  hide  her  em- 
barrassment: “How  delicious  the  morn- 
ing air  is!  Don’t  you  think  the  flowers 
smell  more  sweetly  before  the  sun  gets  at 
them  ? That  is  why  I like  to  sleep  with 
the  window  open;  you  can  almost  tell 
when  the  morning  begins  by  the  scent  of 
the  flowers  coming  in,  and  the  birds  be- 
ginning to  chirp.  I mean  when  I am  liv- 
ing here,”  she  said,  rather  sadly.  “We 
have  neither  birds  nor  flowers  in  Kirk  o’ 
Shields.” 

“I  suppose  not,”  he  said,  lightly — for 
he  would  not  allow  her  to  fall  into  any 
despondent  mood  on  her  wedding  morn- 
ing. “But  you  are  not  going  to  live 
always  in  Kirk  o’  Shields.  By-tlie-way, 
Alison,”  he  said,  in  a sort  of  incidental 
fashion,  “don’t  you  think  Oyre  House 
looks  very  bare  outside  ? I can’t  see  why 
the  gardener  shouldn’t  get  some  flowering 
plants  trained  up  the  walls.  I suppose 
you  don’t  know  whether  honeysuckle  or 
a tree-fuchsia  would  grow  most  quickly  ?” 

“ No,  Ludovick,  I’m  sure  I don’t  know,” 
she  said. 

“ The  tree-fuchsia  is  certainly  a beauti- 
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ful  thing,”  he  continued,  as  they  were 
idly  and  happily  walking  together,  with 
interlinked  arms,  between  those  beds  of 
flowers,  44  when  you  can  get  it  to  grow 
properly.  I have  seen  the  whole  side  of  a 
house  covered  with  it— and  the  rich  crim- 
son bells  go  so  well  with  the  dark-green 
leaves.  But  the  honeysuckle  has  the 
great  advantage  of  scent.  Which  would 
you  like  to  have  round  your  window  ?” 

44 1 ?”  she  said,  looking  up  at  this  abrupt 
question. 

“Yes.  I was  just  thinking,”  he  said, 
“that  I must  try  and  do  something  to 
make  Oyre  look  less  forlorn,  and  I was 
wondering  whether  honeysuckle  or  fuch- 
sias would  be  best.” 

44 1 should  think  most  people  would  say 
honeysuckle,”  Alison  made  answer,  mod- 
estly; and  then  she  said, 44  Now  I must  go 
in,  Ludovick.” 

4 4 No,  not  yet,  ” he  pleaded.  4 4 We  have 
got  the  whole  world  to  ourselves;  there  is 
no  one  thinking  of  stirring  yet.  I want 
you  to  tell  me—”  (For  a moment  he 
could  not  say  what  he  wanted  her  to  tell 
him;  then  he  hit  upon  an  excuse  for  de- 
laying her.)  “I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  are  your  favorite  flowers  for  plant- 
ing out— beds  like  these,  you  see — tell  me 
your  favorite  colors  in  flowers.  You 
know,  I don’t  think  our  man  at  Oyre  has 
much  taste — or  perhaps  it’s  direction  he 
wants;  my  father  and  myself  never  think 
of  interfering.  Aren’t  you  very  fond  of 
white  moss-roses,  Alison  ? I fancy  they 
are  not  so  common  as  they  used  to  be, 
but  we’ve  got  some  bushes— oh  yes,  we’ve 
got  some — ” 

“But  I must  go  in,  Ludovick  I The 
fact  is,”  she  said,  by  way  of  laughing  ex- 
cuse, 44  the  pebbles  are  hurting  my  feet — 
my  slippers  are  so  thin.” 

“Then  come  and  stand  on  the  door- 
step,” said  he. 

44  But  the  servants  will  be  about  direct- 

iy." 

44  Oh  no,  not  at  all.  You  have  no  idea 
how  early  it  is  yet.  Why,  don’t  they  say 
it  is  unlucky  for  lovers  to  meet  on  their 
wedding  day  before  the  ceremony  takes 
place  i But  then,  you  see,  this  isn’t  the 
wedding  day  yet ; this  belongs  to  the  night- 
time; it  isn’t  day  at  all  yet.” 

“It  looks  very  like  it,  Ludovick,”  said 
she;  for  now  there  were  stray  shafts  of 
sunlight  striking  on  the  higher  crests  of 
the  opposite  hills;  and  the  yachts,  that 
had  been  black  as  jet  on  the  lilac-gray 


water,  had  now  assumed  their  ordinary 
color,  their  riding-lights  being  no  longer 
distinguishable. 

But  despite  the  ever  widening  and 
brightening  dawn,  their  leave* taking  was 
a long  and. lingering  one;  and  even  when 
she  had  crept  silently  back  to  her  own 
room  she  found  he  was  still  in  the  gar- 
den below,  waiting  for  a last  look  or 
wave  of  the  hand.  So  from  a jug  of 
flowers  that  stood  on  the  small  table  be- 
side her  she  took  a rose  and  flung  it  to 
him,  and  kissed  her  finger-tips  therewith; 
then  she  noiselessly  shut  the  window,  so 
that  none  in  the  house  should  hear.  But 
she  did  not  go  back  to  bed  again— there 
was  too  much  to  think  of  ou  this  eventful 
morning. 

Eventful  indeed!  For  no  sooner  had 
Alison’s  decision  become  known  through- 
out the  household  than  there  was  very  con- 
siderable perturbation,  not  to  say  dismay 
— the  elder  Munroes  having  to  be  told, 
and  the  Doctor  taking  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  strong  disapproval  of  so  mad  a project. 

44  Of  course  you  are  quite  old  enough 
to  judge  for  yourself,  Alison,”  he  said  at 
the  breakfast-table,  when  the  servant  had 
left  the  room,  “and  whatever  you  will  do 
will  be  quite  legal  and  proper  and  correct; 
but  I wish  it  had  not  been  done  from  this 
house.  We  have  had  charge  of  you; 
your  father  will  put  the  blame  on  us. 
And  I for  one  cannot  but  think  that  so 
sudden  and  unconsidered  a step  may  lead 
you  into  difficulties  that  you  don’t  antici- 
pate just  now — ” 

“Duncan,”  his  wife  interposed,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  “surely  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten that  you  wanted  me  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  when  we  were  sweethearts  ?” 

“There’s  a great  difference,”  he  said, 
quickly  and  uneasily  (for  the  father  of  a 
family  does  not  like  to  have  his  romantic 
exploits  of  past  days  discussed  at  his  own 
breakfast- table).  4 4 There’s  a great  differ- 
ence between  a medical  student  without 
any  certain  prospects  and  the  young  laird 
of  Oyre.  Your  family  were  quite  right 
in  their  opposition — I may  say  that  now ; 
but  where  can  the  objection  be  to  young 
Macdonell — what  is  the  use  of  this  hurry 
— what  is  the  need  of  rushing  into  a hasty 
marriage — ” 

“Duncan,  my  man,”  interposed  Aunt 
Gilchrist,  with  but  scant  courtesy  toward 
her  brother, 44  ye’re  just  havering.  There’s 
plenty  of  objection  to  young  Macdonell 
among  they  folk  in  Kirk  o’  Shields;  and 
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if  Alison  goes  back  there  without  some 
such  bond,  I doubt  whether  she  will  ever 
see  him  again.  Oh,  I’m  not  responsible 
for  the  marriage — ye  needna  think  that! 
I left  it  to  herself — I left  it  to  herself  to 
say  whether  she  had  courage  enough; 
but  now  that  my  bit  lady  has  plucked 
up  heart,  do  ye  think  I’m  going  to  desert 
her  ? Not  I ! That’s  not  like  me,  I tell 
ye!  I’ll  stand  by  your  side,  Ailie,  my 
dear;  and  I’ve  got  something  to  hint  to 
your  Captain  Ludovick  when  I get  a quiet 
word  wi’  him  that  ’ll  no  disappoint  him, 
I reckon.” 

“ Responsible  or  no  responsible,  Jane,” 
said  the  Doctor,  who  seemed  extremely 
uncomfortable  about  this  affair,  “you  are 
taking  act  and  part  in  it.  And  if  it  were 
an  ordinary  marriage,  with  proper  notice 
given  to  -everybody— but  an  irregular 
marriage—” 

“Who  says  it  is  an  irregular  mar- 
riage ?”  demanded  the  little  dame,  fiercely. 

“They  are  going  to  be  married  by 
declaration  and  a warrant  of  the  sheriff- 
substitute— isn’t  that  the  proposal  ?”  her 
brother  said. 

“ What  then  ?” 

“ But  that  1 8 an  irregular  marriage,”  he 
insisted.  “You  will  find  it  will  have  to 
be  so  described  in  the  Register.” 

Then  Aunt  Gilchrist  laughed  aloud  in 
her  scorn. 

“Well,  I declare!”  she  cried.  “You 
do  exactly  as  the  law  bids  ye,  and  then 
the  law  itself  tells  ye  it  is  irregular! 
Dod,  man,  Duncan,  the  lawyers  maun  be 
as  daft  as  the  doctors!  Never  mind,  it’s 
a marriage  all  the  same;  and  if  I’m  to  be 
at  the  wedding,  I’m  going  to  make  my- 
self as  splendid  as  splendid  can  be,  and 
Alison  is  coming  to  help  me.  And 
mind,”  said  this  imperious  small  person, 
as  she  was  leading  her  niece  away  with 
her  toward  the  door,  “mind,  as  this  is 
Alison’s  wedding  day,  I’m  not  going  to 
tramp  backward  and  forward  through 
the  streets  of  Fort  William.  One  of  you, 
Hugh  or  Flora,  you’ll  just  step  along  to 
Mr.  Carmichael,  and  say  I want  the  wag- 
onette sent  here  instanter,  and  the  best 
pair  o’  horses  in  the  stable.  And  if  the 
man  has  a new  suit  o’  livery,  then  on 
wi’t  at  once!  Come  away,  Alison;  it’s 
‘hey  the  bonny,  ho  the  bonny,  hey  the 
bonny  breast- knots !’  and  if  ye’ve  got  no 
special  finery  for  the  wedding,  see  if  I 
dinna  make  that  up  to  ye  before  long — 
my  word  for  it.” 


And  then  again,  when  the  little  silver- 
haired,  fresh  - complexioned,  bright -eyed 
woman  had  got  her  niece  into  her  own 
room,  she  placed  her  at  arm’s-length  be- 
fore her  and  regarded  her. 

“They’ve  no  frightened  ye,  Ailie,  my 
dear  ?” 

“No,  aunt,  not  in  the  least,”  Alison 
answered,  quite  simply. 

“There’s  self-possession  for  ye!  there’s 
coolness ! — there's  my  bit  lady,  that  would 
face  a regiment  of  cavalry  when  her 
mind’s  made  up!”  Aunt  Gilchrist  said, 
quite  proudly.  “ That  brother  o’  mine — 
don’t  you  heed  him,  Alison!  They  pro- 
fessional folk  are  just  that  timid  about 
what  the  neighbors  may  say — they’re  a’ 
living  in  glass  houses — and  they  darena 
call  their  soul  their  own.  But  I thought 
he  might  frighten  you.” 

“Well,  aunt,  this  is  how  it  is,”  Alison 
made  answer.  “I  was  very  much  trou- 
bled and  very  anxious  at  first,  when  I 
had  to  consider  this— this  proposal;  but 
since  I have  given  my  promise  to  Ludo- 
vick, it  is  of  no  consequence  what  any 
one  may  say— that  is  all.” 

“Since  you’ve  given  your  promise  to 
Ludovick ! — and  when  was  that,  I won- 
der ?” 

“This  morning.” 

“This  morning  ?” 

“He  was  in  the  garden,  aunt;  I went 
down  and  saw  him.” 

“ They  young  folk ! they  young  folk !” 
exclaimed  Aunt  Gilchrist,  shaking  her 
head  mournfully;  but  she  was  not  deep- 
ly displeased,  and  forthwith  she  went  to 
her  chest  of  drawers.  “Well,  Alison, 
I’ll  show  ye  the  gown  I’m  going  to  wear, 
and  if  ye  dinna  say  it's  fit  for  a wedding, 
I’ll  call  ye  an  ungrateful  hussy.” 

Indeed,  one  might  have  thought  it  was 
Aunt  Gilchrist  herself  who  was  about  to 
be  married,  from  the  importance  she  as- 
sumed on  this  momentous  morning.  Of 
course  there  was  a vast  amount  of  hurry- 
ing, for  the  time  was  short;  and  yet  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  Aunt  Gilchrist  found  an 
opportunity  of  calming  the  consciences  of 
the  elder  Munroes,  who  were  not  a little 
alarmed  by  what  was  going  on.  She 
pointed  out  to  them  that  they  need  not 
take  any  part  whatsoever  in  this  project, 
or  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  it.  What 
would  happen,  would  happen  after  Alison 
had  left  their  house.  Her  luggage  was 
quite  ready;  let  the  lad  John  convey  it 
down  to  the  quay.  Alison  would  say 
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good-by  to  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Munro  at 
their  own  door;  and  if  she  chose  to  go 
through  a marriage  ceremony  with  any- 
body— no  matter  whom  — between  that 
leave-taking  and  her  departure  by  the 
steamer,  why,  that  was  her  own  affair, 
and  they  need  not  be  supposed  to  know. 

When  Ludovick  Macdonell  came  along, 
a few  minutes  thereafter,  Flora’s  quick  eye 
perceived  that  he  did  not  wear  his  usual 
happy  and  careless  audacity  of  manner; 
he  seemed  anxious  about  Alison  some- 
how; he  kept  looking  at  her  from  time 
to  time — though,  to  be  sure,  she  appeared 
perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed.  He 
had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her 
alone  until  they  were  going  down 
through  the  garden  to  the  wagonette,  and 
even  then  it  was  only  a word. 

“Alison,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice,  “am 
I asking  too  much  ?” 

“ No,  Ludovick,”  she  answered,  simply, 
and  with  frank  eyes  upturned  to  his. 

And  indeed  there  was  nothing  very  ex- 
acting or  imposing  or  terrifying  about 
this  brief  ceremony.  When  they  drove 
along  to  the  solicitors  office,  that  func- 
tionary drew  out  a declaration  of  mar- 
riage from  particulars  he  had  already  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Ludovick.  The  two 
contracting  parties  signed  it,  Alison's 
hand  just  trembling  a little;  then  two 
witnesses  had  to  sign,  of  whom  Aunt 
Gilchrist  boldly  claimed  to  be  the  first. 
The  bridegroom  looked  doubtfully  at 
Hugh. 

“Perhaps  you  would  rather  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  Hugh  ?”  said  he. 

“ Oh,  I’m  going  to  stand  by  you,  Ludo- 
vick,” the  younger  man  answered,  prompt- 
ly, and  he  took  the  pen  from  Aunt  Gil- 
christ and  affixed  his  name. 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
equally  brief  and  simple.  Armed  with 
this  important  document,  they  drove 
along  to  the  big  brown-stone  building  in 
which  the  sheriff’s  court  is  held;  there 
they  sought  out  the  sheriff-substitute  in 
his  chambers.  That  worthy  gentleman 
read  over  the  declaration,  signed  it,  and 
handed  it  back  to  Captain  Ludovick, 
whom,  by-the-way,  he  chanced  to  know 
slightly;  and  the  next  minute,  when  they 
were  out  in  the  open  air  again,  Alison 
Blair  was  no  longer  Alison  Blair  but  Al- 
ison Macdonell,  whatever  the  change 
might  bring  to  her  in  the  coming  years. 

“ And  is  it  really  all  over,  Ludovick?” 
Flora  cried,  clinging  on  to  Alison’s  arm, 


and  looking  a little  bit  awe-stricken  as 
well  as  amused;  for  there  was  something 
uncanny  about  this  swift,  simple,  infor- 
mal transaction  that  had  in  a few  minutes 
so  completely  transformed  the  lives  of 
two  human  beings. 

“Well,”  said  the  bridegroom,  doubtful- 
ly, as  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  “there 
might  be  time  to  go  to  the  registrar  and 
get  a copy  of  the  entry,  if  Alison  would 
like  to  take  it  with  her.” 

“Ludovick,”  said  Hugh,  who  was  a 
longsighted  lad,  “the  steamer  has  left 
Corpach.” 

“Then  we’ll  run  no  risks,”  Macdonell 
said,  forthwith.  “I’ll  go  to  the  registrar 
when  I come  back  in  the  afternoon ; there 
is  no  hurry;  and  we  can  walk  down  to 
the  quay  now,  unless  Mrs.  Gilchrist  would 
rather  drive.” 

“ Oh,  I’ll  go  with  ye.  Periphery  will 
let  me  go  that  short  way,”  Aunt  Gilchrist 
responded.  “But  the  wagonette  must 
wait  for  me.  I’m  not  going  home  until 
I see  my  bit  lady  fairly  started  for  the 
south.” 

And  now,  as  the  red-funnelled  steamer 
slows  in  and  stops,  picks  up  its  passen- 
gers and  cargo,  and  sets  forth  on  its  voy- 
age again— and  when  the  last  farewells 
have  been  waved  to  the  proud  little  dame 
still  standing  at  the  end  of  the  quay — be- 
hold! this  is  no  sad-eyed  Princess  Deirdri 
sailing  away  southward,  surrounded  by 
weeping  companions.  The  steeled  com- 
posure of  the  morning  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary; the  ordeal  is  over;  now  she  is  ro- 
seate and  happy  and  glad,  as  becomes  a 
bride;  and  her  cousins  are  as  kind  to  her 
as  they  can  be,  though  still  they  must 
tease  her,  and  pay  mock  homage  to  her 
new  estate.  As  for  Captain  Ludovick, 
he  holds  somewhat  aloof ; he  is  her  hus- 
band, but  does  not  press  any  claim  on 
her  attention;  he  allows  the  cousins  to 
monopolize  her;  he  appears  indifferent; 
has  he  not  the  part  of  a husband  to 
play?  And  is  not  the  day  a fair  day 
and  fit  for  a bride  ? The  farther  and 
farther  south  they  go  the  skies  get  bright- 
er and  brighter,  until  here,  close  at  hand, 
along  the  Appin  shore,  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing brilliantly  on  the  sandy  bays,  on  the 
rocks  and  crags  half  covered  with  ivy, 
and  on  the  patches  of  dark-green  fir  and 
light-green  ash ; while  away  to  the  west, 
beyond  the  glassy  plain  of  the  sea,  the 
far  hills  of  Morven  and  Kingairloch  have 
become  of  a faint  rose-gray,  with  every 
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scaur  and  corrie  traced  in  shadows  of 
purest  azure.  The  throb  of  the  paddle- 
wheels  no  longer  bids  her  say  a last  fare- 
well to  Lochaber;  kind  friends  are  close 
and  near  to  her;  her  lover — her  husband 
— is  but  a yard  or  two  away,  an  outstand- 
ing guard,  as  it  were;  and  if  there  were 
no  marriage  bells  rung  for  her  in  Fort 
William,  they  are  ringing  now  in  her 
heart. 

Ludovick  comes  forward. 

“ I say,  Flora,”  he  begins,  “don’t  you 
think  it  is  rather  shabby  of  me  to  let  Al- 
ison go  back  alone  ? Don’t  you  think  I 
should  go  with  her,  to  see  her  properly 
established !” 

Alison  looks  up  with  a smile. 

“ Well,  Ludovick,”  she  says,  “I  don’t 
know  what  may  happen  to  me;  perhaps 
something  not  very  pleasant;  but  I know 
if  you  were  to  go  with  me,  it  would  be 
twenty  times  worse.  You  talk  about 
your  discretion:  why,  you  haven’t  got 
any  at  all ! No,  you  must  come  back  in 
this  steamer  with  Hugh  and  Flora;  I 
don’t  want  any  one  to  see  you  with  me 
in  the  railway  train  or  anywhere  else; 
that  would  only  make  matters  worse;  and 
the  truth  is,  Ludovick,  perhaps— perhaps 
it  may  be  better  for  me  not  to  tell  them 
what  has  happened — not  for  a little  while 
anyway,  until  I see  a good  chance.” 

“Then,”  said  he,  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise, “do  you  want  me  to  address  my 
letters  to  Miss  Alison  Blair  ? — is  that  what 
I’m  to  call  you  ?” 

She  looked  down. 

“Oh  yes;  why  not?”  she  said. 

“Oh,  very  well,”  he  made  answer, 


cheerfully  enough;  “ it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence; only  that  would  hardly  be  my 
way;  I would  tell  them  straight  off,  and 
let  them  make  what  they  can  of  it.  But 
just  as  you  like.  You  see,  Flora,  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  a very  obedient  husband — at 
first.  We’ll  have  to  lead  her  into  slavery 
by  gentle  degrees.  We’ll  have  the  rack 
and  the  thumb-screw  produced  later  on.” 

None  the  less  was  it  somewhat  hard 
that  the  parting  between  husband  and 
wife  should  take  place  in  view  of  the  on- 
lookers in  Oban  railway  station.  The 
train  was  pretty  full;  the  best  he  could 
do  for  her  was  to  get  her  a seat  in  a com- 
partment in  which  an  elderly  lady  and 
her  three  fair,  large,  and  bright-haired 
daughters  were  already  installed;  there- 
fore, what  he  had  to  say  to  her  had  to  be 
spoken  in  parables. 

“Remember,  Alison” — these  were  his 
last  words  to  her  as  the  train  was  begin- 
ning to  move  out  of  the  station — “remem- 
ber, you  will  have  to  be  at  Oyre  long  be- 
fore the  honeysuckle  has  had  time  to  grow 
up  to  the  window.” 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his:  she  knew 
what  he  meant. 

“I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  Ludovick,” 
she  answered;  but  she  smiled  bravely  as 
long  as  he  was  in  sight,  and  even  kissed 
her  hand  to  him  again  and  again,  despite 
the  presence  of  these  strangers;  and  when 
at  last  the  train  tore  her  away  from  him, 
and  from  the  cousins  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  her,  the  tears  that  dimmed  her 
eyes  were  not  such  tears  of  wretchedness 
after  all. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


A MIDSUMMER  TRIP  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


BY  LAFCADIO  HEARN. 
C)>frt  $aper. 


XXII. 


AGAINST  a hot  wind  south.  Absolute 
darkness  before  us,  a gloom  of  thun- 
der-storm ; a violet  transparency  behind, 
ablaze  with  stars.  Through  a sudden  rift 
ahead  the  Southern  Cross  sparkles  mo- 
mentarily: then  the  sable  curtain  closes 
again,  and  overspreads  the  whole  heaven. 
Wind— a wind  that  comes  in  immense 
sweeps,  lifting  the  water:  there  universal 
blackness  now,  and  torrents  of  slanting 
rain;  the  ship  pitches  wildly.  But  the 
tremendous  wind  is  blood-warm. 


Between  each  lovelier  island  our  night 
journeying  seems  to  become  stormier:  al- 
ways vaster  heavings,  deeper  blacknesses, 
mightier  winds,  as  if  Nature  sought  more 
and  more  to  daunt  us,  the  nearer  our  ap- 
proach to  her  heart. 

With  morning,  Barbadoes  appears, 
drawing  near— a long  low  land,  having  no 
visible  kinship  with  other  isles  we  have 
seen,  no  volcanic  outlines;  it  is  a level 
wind-swept  burning  coral  coast — a streak 
of  green,  white-edged, against  the  sea  verge. 
As  we  near  the  bay  an  overhanging  cloud 
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bursts  in  illuminated  rain,  through  which 
moored  ships  seem  magnified  as  through  a 
fog  of  gold.  It  ceases  as  suddenly  as  it 
began ; the  clouds  and  the  luminous  mist 
vanish;  and  the  world-azure  is  revealed 
unflecked,  dazzling,  wondrous,  a midsum- 
mer tropical  noon.  The  horizon  glow  at 
once  charms  and  dazzles  the  eye;  the  sea 
line  curves  sharp  as  a razor  edge ; and  mo- 
tionless upon  the  level  water  nearly  a hun- 
dred ships  lie,  masts,  spars,  booms, cordage, 
nettings,  cutting  against  the  amazing  blue 
splendor.  Then  the  island  brings  out  all 
its  beauties,  displays  all  its  gradations  of 
color.  First  comes  the  long  white  wind- 
ing thread  line  of  beach — bright  sand  and 
coral;  then  rises  the  deep  green  fringe  of 
tropical  vegetation,  through  which  roofs 
peep  and  spires  rise ; and  over  these  quiver 
the  feathery  heads  of  very  tall  palms 
with  white  trunks.  The  general  tone  of 
the  foliage  is  sombre  green,  although  it  is 
full  of  lustre:  there  is  a glimmer  in  it  as 
of  metal.  But  just  a little  above  all  this 
coast  fringe  long  undulations  of  misty 
green  are  visible — far  slopes  of  low  hill 
and  plain,  the  loftiest  curving  line,  the 
spine  of  the  island,  bearing  a fringe  of 
cocoa-palms,  so  far  away  that  their  stems 
are  finer  than  spider  threads;  only  the 
crests  are  clearly  discernible,  like  arach- 
nid® dangling  between  earth  and  sky. 
Tamarinds,  mangoes,  mahoganies,  bread- 
fruits, bananas,  fig-trees,  plantains,  cab- 
bage-palms, peep  up  here  and  there  among 
city  dwellings;  but  afar  off  no  woods  are 
visible;  the  land  is  a naked  green. 

Architecturally  the  city  of  Bridgetown 
is  almost  uninteresting;  it  has  few  unique 
features,  no  romantic  ones;  it  looks  just 
like  a little  English  town — not  an  old- 
time  English  town,  but  a new  one,  mod- 
ern, plain,  commonplace.  Even  the  palms 
are  powerless  to  lend  the  place  a really 
tropical  look.  The  streets  are  narrow 
without  picturesqueness,  white  as  lime 
roads,  and  full  of  glare;  the  manners, 
the  costumes,  the  style  of  living,  the  sys- 
tem of  business,  are  thoroughly  English 
and  modern;  the  population  is  black 
without  originality,  and  its  uncommon 
activity  and  energy  (so  oddly  at  variance 
with  the  quiet  indolence  of  other  West 
Indian  peoples)  appear  absolutely  un- 
natural. 

The  merchants,  the  officials,  the  pro- 
fessional men,  the  storekeepers,  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  police,  are  all  black.  Black 
regiments  march  through  the  streets  to 


English  music,  all  clad  as  Zouaves;  black 
policemen  in  white  uniforms  and  white 
helmets  maintain  order;  black  postmen 
deliver  letters;  black  hackmen  await  cus- 
tomers at  one  shilling  per  hour.  Comely 
half-breed  women,  attractive  colored  girls, 
do  not  appear;  there  is  little  grace,  little 
beauty,  observable. 

XXIII. 

Night:  steaming  toward  the  equator, 
with  Demerara  for  a goal.  A terrific 
warm  wind  that  compels  the  taking  in  of 
every  awning  and  wind-sail.  Driving 
tepid  rain.  Blackness  intense,  broken 
only  by  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea, 
which  to-night  displays  extraordinary  ra- 
diance. 

Our  wake  is  a great  broad  seething  riv- 
er of  fire,  whiter  than  strong  moonlight; 
the  glow  is  bright  enough  to  read  by.  At 
its  centre  the  trail  is  brightest;  at  the 
edges  it  pales  cloudily,  curling  like  a 
smoke  of  phosphorus.  Great  sharp  lights 
burst  up  momentarily  through  it  like 
meteors.  Weirder,  however,  than  this 
wake  of  strange  light  are  the  long  slow 
fires  that  keep  burning  about  us,  at  a dis- 
tance, out  in  the  dark.  Nebulous  incan- 
descences arise,  change  form,  and  pass ; ser- 
pentine flames  wriggle  by;  then  there  are 
long  billowing  crests  of  fire.  These  seem 
to  be  formed  of  millions  of  tiny  sparks 
that  light  up  all  at  the  same  time,  glow 
brightly  awhile,  disappear,  reappear,  and 
swirl  away  in  a prolonged  smouldering. 

Morning:  steaming  still  south,  through 
a vast  blue  day.  Deep  azure  heaven,  with 
bluish-white  glow  in  the  horizon;  indigo 
sea. 

Then  again  night,  all  luminous  and  very 
calm.  The  Southern  Cross  burns  white- 
ly.  We  are  nearing  the  enormous  shal- 
lows of  the  South  American  coast. 

XXIV. 

Morning.  The  light  of  an  orange-col- 
ored sun  illuminates,  not  a blue,  but  a 
greenish -yellow,  sickly  sea — thick,  foul, 
glassy  smooth.  We  are  in  the  shallows. 
The  line-caster  keeps  calling,  hour  after 
hour,  “And  a half  four,  sir!”  “Quar- 
ter less  five,  sir !”  There  is  little  variation 
in  his  soundings — always  a quarter  of  a 
fathom  or  half  a fathom  difference.  The 
air  has  a sickly  heaviness,  like  the  air 
above  a swamp. 

And  a blue  sky!  The  water -green 
shows  olive  and  brownish  tones  alternate- 
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ly;  the  foam  looks  viscous  and  yellow; 
our  wake  is  ochre-colored,  very  yellow 
and  very  shiny-looking.  It  seems  un- 
natural that  a blue  sky  should  hang  over 
so  hideous  a waste  of  water;  it  seems  to 
demand  a gray  blind  sky,  such  gray  and 
such  green  being  the  colors  of  a fresh- 
water inundation.  We  are  only  five  or 
six  degrees  north  of  the  equator.  Very 
low  the  land  lies  before  us;  a thin  dark 
green  line,  suggesting  marshiness,  mias- 
ma, paludal  odors;  and  always  the  nau- 
seous color  of  the  water  deepens. 

Even  this  same  ghastly  flood  washes 
the  great  penal  colony  of  Cayenne.  There, 
when  a convict  dies,  the  body  is  borne  to 
the  sea,  and  a great  bell  is  tolled.  And 
then  is  the  viscous,  glaucous  sea  surface 
furrowed  suddenly  by  fins  innumerable, 
swart,  sharp,  triangular — the  legions  of 
the  sharks  rushing  to  the  hideous  funeral. 
They  know  the  Bell ! 

XXV. 

As  the  land  draws  near,  it  reveals  an 
extraordinary  tropical  appearance.  The 
sombre  green  line  brightens  color,  sharp- 
ens into  a splendid  fringe  of  fantastic  ev- 
ergreen fronds,  bristling  with  palm  crests. 
Then  a mossy  sea-wall  comes  into  sight — 
dull  gray  stone-work,  green-mottled,  and 
green-lined  at  all  its  joints.  There  is  a 
fort.  The  steamer’s  whistle  is  exactly 
mocked  by  a queer  echo,  and  the  cannon- 
shot  once  reverberated — only  once:  there 
are  no  mountains  here  to  multiply  a 
sound.  And  all  the  while  the  water  be- 
comes a thicker  and  more  turbid  green; 
the  wake  looks  more  and  more  ochreous, 
the  foam  ropier  and  yellower.  Vessels 
becalmed  speck  the  glass-level  of  the  sea, 
like  insects  sticking  upon  a mirror  surface. 
Boats  approach  filled  with  negroes  who 
speak  English  with  a strong  old-country 
accent.  We  pass  through  immense  gov- 
ernment warehouses,  and  find  ourselves 
in  the  broad,  palm -bordered  streets  of 
Georgetown,  Demerara. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  tropical-look- 
ing city  I have  yet  seen,  and  its  exotic 
aspect  is  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  due  to  the 
palm.  For  the  edifices,  the  plan,  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  town,  is  European  and 
modern;  the  white  streets,  laid  out  very 
broad  to  the  sweep  of  the  sea-breeze,  and 
drained  by  canals  running  through  their 
centres,  with  bridges  at  the  cross  streets, 
display  all  the  value  of  nineteenth-centu- 
ry knowledge  regarding  house-building 


with  a view  to  coolness  as  well  as  to  beau- 
ty. The  architecture  is  a tropicalized  Swiss 
style — Swiss  eaves  are  developed  into  ve- 
randa roofs,  and  Swiss  porches  prolonged 
and  lengthened  into  beautiful  piazzas  and 
balconies.  The  men  who  devised  these 
large  cool  halls,  these  admirably  venti- 
lated rooms,  these  latticed  windows  open- 
ing to  the  ceiling,  may  have  lived  in  India; 
but  the  physiognomy  of  the  town  also  re- 
veals a fine  sense  of  beauty  in  the  design- 
ers : all  that  is  rich  and  strange  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  has  had 
a place  contrived  for  it,  a home  prepared 
for  it.  Each  dwelling  has  its  garden ; each 
garden  blazes  with  singular  and  lovely  col- 
or; but  everywhere  and  always  tower  the 
palms.  There  are  colonnades  of  palms, 
clumps  of  palms,  groves  of  palms,  sago  and 
cabbage  and  cocoa  and  fan  palms.  You 
can  see  that  the  palm  is  cherished  here,  is 
loved  for  its  beauty,  like  a woman.  Every- 
‘ where  you  find  palms,  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment, from  the  first  sheaf  of  tender 
green  plumes  rising  above  the  soil  to  the 
wonderful  colossus  that  holds  its  head  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  roofs ; palms  border 
the  garden  walks  in  colonnades;  they  are 
grouped  in  exquisite  poise  about  the  ba- 
sins of  fountains;  they  stand  like  grand 
gray  pillars  at  either  side  of  gates;  they 
look  into  the  highest  windows  of  public 
buildings  and  hotels. 

For  miles  and  miles  and  miles  we 
drive  along  vast  avenues  of  palm — ave- 
nues leading  to  opulent  cane  fields,  trav- 
ersing queer  coolie  villages.  Rising  on 
either  side  of  the  road  to  the  same  level, 
the  palms  present  the  vista  of  a long  un- 
broken double  colonnade  of  dead-silver 
trunks,  shining  tall  pillars  with  deep 
green  plume-tufted  summits,  almost  touch- 
ing, almost  forming  something  like  the 
dream  of  an  interminable  Moresque  ar- 
cade. Sometimes  for  a full  mile  the  trees 
arc  only  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high; 
then,  turning  into  an  older  alley,  we  drive 
for  half  a league  down  a colonnade  of 
giants  nearly  a hundred  feet  in  altitude. 
The  double  perspective  lines  of  their 
crests,  meeting  before  us  and  behind  us 
in  a bronze-green  darkness,  betray  only 
at  long  intervals  any  variation  of  color, 
where  some  dead  leaf  droops  like  an  im- 
mense yellow*  feather. 

In  the  tremendous  glow  that  brings  out 
all  the  rings  of  their  bark  the  palms  seem 
to  move,  slowly,  stealthily,  as  if  endowed 
with  some  sort  of  subtle  fleshy  life.  They 
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seem  more  and  more  alive  the  longer  you 
look  at  them,  more  and  more  like  long, 
animated,  articulated,  silver-gray  bodies 
that  poise,  that  undulate,  that  stretch  and 
elongate  serpent  wise.  And  all  this  beau- 
tiful, solemn,  silent  life  upreaching  to  the 
sun — seeking  for  warmth,  for  color,  for 
power— impresses  you  at  last  with  an  al- 
most terrifying  conception  of  vital  ener- 
gy, of  individual  effort.  The  longer  one 
looks,  the  more  is  one  tempted  to  suspect 
that  each  lithe  body  is  animated  by  a 
thinking  ghost— that  all  are  watching  you 
with  the  passionless  calm  of  superior  be- 
ings. You  feel  humble,  like  a mortal  for 
whom  some  legion  of  spirits  had  merci- 
fully opened  their  ranks  to  make  way. 

All  through  the  land  round  about  are 
oilier  wonders.  There  are  avenues  of  ta- 
ble-trees, whose  foli&ge  seems  exaggerated 
horizontally;  alleys  of  mahogany -trees; 
lanes  of  Orinokes,  whose  fronds  corus- 
cate with  crimson  blossoming.  There  are 
Vol.  LXX\;il.-Xo.  400.- 45 
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amazing  shrubs— orange-colored  things; 
there  are  plants  with  glossy  leaves 
speckled  in  four  different  colors;  there 
are  various  plants  that  look  like  wigs  of 
green  hair,  or  masses  of  filiform  green 
sea-weed,  set  on  short  sticks:  plants  with 
enormous  broad  leaves,  so  diaphanous  as 
to  seem  made  of  green  glass;  plants  that 
do  not  look  like  real  plants,  but  like  ideal- 
izations of  plants,  like  the  fantasticalities 
of  wood-carvers  and  .stone-cutters  ani 
mated  by  witchcraft.  There  are  grasses 
that  look  like  dwarf  palms— tiny  arbo- 
rescent grasses  with  curving  stems  and 
plumed  heads,  There  are  flowers  of  ex- 
travagant forms  and  colors— flowers  that 
possess  familiar  shapes,  but  have  absurd 
tints  and  unfamiliar  perfumes,  yellow 
and  indigo  and  green,  orange  and  black 
and  crimson  plants.  And  in  all  the 
ponds,  covering  all  the  canals,  float  the 
green  navies  of  the  monster  lily,  the  Vic- 
toria Regia.  Close  to  shore  the  leaves 
are  not  extraordinarily  large  ; hut  they  in- 
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mhreadih  gs  they  ilo&i  fueiher.'^ut^.  t«iye  or  Ira  te,  •'Ur  all  those  silent,  gracious* 
as  if 'gaining  bulk  pramvlxom tciy  to  the  ikH.  ;sweet  things:, 
depth  ol  <YuU*r.  A few  yard*  off,  they  are 

iarge  asK«>:tp  further  out.  they*  arc  XX^I. 

broad  dinner  Au:  flic  centre  of  Hindoos;  eoofies;  men,  \vom*n,  and 

tM  ptfji ♦!  or  canal  they  have  surface  huge  children  --cslaudiojr.  walking.  or  sniitio-  m 
tea-Uihles.  And  all  hare  an  upturned  %\w  sun,:  unde?  the . slmduivmg’  of  the- 
;>  {♦wq^mlicular  r.iin,  i «ke  a bulwark.  pa  So/..  Men  squaUmg,.  with 

} iero  nml  Otero  you  sec  rho  ffotyer— «.  turn-  *d  w*cr  their  Mack  Uoecs  steuddy  observe 
*ensieal  flower.  large  as,  a haL  Then  you  from  uuder  t li^eri r whii^^ 
there  are  .fldtMewodd  hi  ‘muUtiu.d(Hr ;: :;  $^4Uiiiy/.'W,ith  a 

calabash  - trees,  bread  / fruits/  iud Van  faces  lu*vr  tim  s^sne  szk&iwn  ^ 

sago- palms,  fig-tree-v,  amt  a hundred  tin-  predion,  the  sauie  fcmtting  i) f the  bm^  , 
lunniiaV  shapes  of  v.-hieli  I cannot  learn  aiiii.ih*  keen,  strong  ga*e  i*  not 
the  imhies.  An<l  .there  is  the  stiffen  tit  /^h-tvsan^  It  bordtess  uj>db  hoatility 
tree,  M a w»si  ghastly  fruit.  For  the  look  of  wiUiiS-Ut'iJinem- ni^isUre.nt^Rfv 
tins  swart  nut—  *h.q>eo  almost  like  a physical  awl  moral.  In  the  mighty 
clam  .shell,  and  ia  tfcfe  s^itrte'i^Af  • ^yrarwhng  of  ludkvtlteNc  have  learned. flu?: 

along*  ite  h ha rp  Wt0$ —ejic-loses something  full  umimugautf  force  of  life’s  law  as  we 
nierviUbhv  There  is  -a:' pale  &ii  yulop  about  Oecidriii-ahs  rarely  learn  it.  Under  the 
the  kernel;  remove  it,  and  you.  rind  he  dark  loghead  .with  Us  fixed  frown  the  $0 
tween  vnur  hngetw  a iitUe  yijx/r,  trmngw  glitters  like  a serpent  •$. 
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lai^headwi/  coiled Ahritfe  iifelp  Nearly  *11  Wear  tjve  same  Indian  livesa*. 

feet  i»i  )-vi::ry  t/Uui  vf  sVino  irouV  sfc.ill  the  thickly  folded  nuban,  nsuallj  •«  hit*, 
to  tail.  Was  th is  n/ttevelloivs  un-vk--  ! y white  dr;nvsM  Teaching  but  half-v  >; 
evolved  btr*  pwitectlrt?  mult  II  ’a;  oo  «?tt-  ‘ji^jra  Otte  %tigh.  it^viag  ihs  Iniees  aiwi 
t/iitf feilyr  ia'  a hunUrfid  atritsi  tit'?  Ivgi  bitWr.  arnt  wlb'jle  jacket.  A few 

ki-t  Ufl  }ir»  <-ihictl  pip  *:*»(.•-.  ».tim  ihf.*t>  hi. a-  -rubes.  a*M 1 wear  a colored 

Yet  ha ' ipii-:  >>(  astoni/iUit-dls,  of  ne;u)  drr^.-.  ti.H'.xe  are  baba  gees  — 

ti-.e-vt  i'.ovet  itiij.n'e.<5sio>iK  \vbat  j «eini  (ie-  A,l«  <\:x-  iva>k  (alp  they  are  litlicw  very 
ht ;v&-itorium  a^atii  .u>ty,.-M:i'  .ar«rid0  but  the  limbs  ait* 

ofc;  paiots.  iiibl  to  .kfttw  »w*e»-  nmft-  jke  ia'low 

h*eiistv  *.«f  beiui>  waU'Jietb  wiittout  Smlfer /Ubir^e  jbu  see 
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with  very  iuuvv  full  beards  are  probably  skbhKhy.  idiVci  Is,  Oh  the  contrary.  plt-us- 
Uluwuimiuis  : they  hav^’ their . mosques,  nig,  hit  hough  hi  sawe.  All  Ibis  jewelry 
ami  m cry  0 lt»v  miifuiu  sounds  thrieo  is  pore  metal . if,  is  (hit*  lb*  cool  ms  carry 
over  the  vu*f  f;un>  £jj||cU.  Sutnf)  .•  their  savings,-  they  (let  hot  Irani  to  mot 
sliuve-  BwtUlhists  or  followers  of  Hitt duo-  the  honks  until  Ihvy  beemne  rich, 
ism  hot  fckfi  eTuidren  of  klwm  nrvi'r.  Tkviv  'is  a woman  ?'» sine;.'  to  mm-to -i. 
Very  comely  somo  «jf  tin-  women  or*'  in  v«n  old  Tittle  woman:  is  die  s Clbuu- 
thejr  eloso-tdivipri"  soft  brief  roher.  and  bianco— a coolie  or  a Malay  tuiifdmr.<.1!  i 

T do  uol  kiuw.  Bbc:  t'hprOfiCttis  a iy pc  I 
ders,  Hriid^  fend  ankles  bam  The  dark  Tfavfr  luivcr  seen  before;  She  ivraw*  one 
arm  bipeuki.  *ud  •'ri^Ofeil.^  J!w  --iw^/wft  white;  garmtin,  leaviug,  arms; 

.silver-circled  ankle  p ways  elegani  I s knit  aoklws.  autl  port  of  hack  and  bosom  fi<? 
to  the  light.  straight  font.  . Many  o(  these  posed.  like  a low-cut  sleeveless  chemise, 
.dim  urn’s,  wbetJiev  sfanduig  or  walking  but  less  I wig.  Her  whole  figure,  js.muud- 
or  in  repose.;  p'l^v-ni  perpetually  studies  of  ed.  compact,  admirably  knit,  atwl  her  walk 
gnuv;  their  .aUiiu.de  -Alien  erect  always  ig,  indescribably  light,  supple,  g rar-el'u!, 
suggfvsts  lightnfess  and  suppleness',  like  the  But  hey  face  i»  queer;  it  is  ifo  Drifydal 
poise  ol  h perfect  daww.r.  grotesque,!*  Chinese  dreani,  oblique  eym 

A eoolif;  Oioth.er  pa-vses,  carrying  at  her  awl  blue  black  boows  and  hair,  wry  hath 
liip  a very  prelly  naked  baby.  It  has  -and  broad  cheek  hhbgulur  e 

esqvtisite  delicacy  of  lirab:  its  t-iny  ankles  is,  thij*  facts  lias.,  the  veritable  Std 

are  circled  by  thin  bright  silver  rings;  it  dinbfe;  it  is  a very  vbutig  and  very  fresh 
looks  like  a little  bronze  statuette, a suit-  face,  and  the  uiicour.iioiily  long,  TiacU, 
inrtle  of  Kuma,  the  liidbu*  Pirns.  Tbd  viilky  Ihidies  give  her  gage  a very  pli&tm* 
mother*  arms  aW  covered  from  elbbwr  to  ing,  yidvety  vkpressiotj.  StUL  the  aiosrt. 
wrist  with  silver  bracelets,  me  flat  and  remarkable  peculiarity  she  has  ia,|tftr:  cofy 
deuomted,  others  coarse,  round,  smooth,  or,  qlbat*  mid  strange.  almost  vxut'lly  the 
with  ends  hmnrntwed  into the  form  of  xi-  color  of  a ffr»e  ripe  lemon., 
per  heads-  Bbe  has  large  'flow evs  of  avid  vv  • f 

hi  her  ears,  » suiall  gold  tiqwer  in  her  *?.” 

very  deiieati!  little hose.  1 This  nose  wris-;  Ey^tvibg1  tebribf:  all  this  tirnty the  daya 
moot  does  uot  seem  absurd  ; bii  these.  dark  riavh feen  ebUHig shorter;  it  will  b«  black 
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at  6 p.m.  Nature  is  merciful:  sucli  a scents,  aromatic  and  novel,  rise  up.  Un 
blaze  as  the  glory  of  this  tropical  day  is  der  the  trees  of  our  hotel  I hear  a eon tinu 
almost  too  much  to  endure  for.  even  twelve  pus  dripping  sound;  t$e  drops  fal  1 heavily 
hours,  Tlie  sun  is  already  very  low  and  like  bodies  of  clumsy  insects.  But  it  u 
very  yellow,  with  a tinge  of  vermilion—  not  dew,  nor  insects;  it  is  a thick,  trans 

sun.  As  he  falls  parent  ielly — a fleshv  liquor  that  falls  in 


a vast  and  phantasmal 
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between  the  palms  his  stare  colors  tlie 
world  with  an  unearthly  ruddy  hue;  such 
might  be  the  color  east  by  a nearly  burnt- 
out  sun  in  the  senescence  of  a system. 
The  air  is  heavy  with  unfamiliar  odors; 
we  pass  a Ha  me  colored  bush,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary perfume— rich,  sweet,  strange 
—envelops  us;  a caress  of  scent,  the  soul 
of  a red  jasmine. 

Down  goes  tlie  sun ; instantly  the  world 
is  enveloped  in  indigo  shadow,  scintilla- 
ting with  star  tires.  The  air  grows  humid, 
full  of  vegetable  breath,  weighty  with 
vapor;  frogs  commence  to  make  a queer 
bubbling  noise,  as  of  gargling;  and  some 
unknown  creature  begins  in  the  trees  a 
singular  music,  not  trilling,  like  the  note 
of  our  cricket,  but  one  continuous  shrill 
tone,  high,  keen,  as  of  a thin  jet  of  steam 
leaking  th rough  a valve.  Strong  vegetal 


immense  drops.  What  is  it?  I do  not 
know.  The  n iglit  grows  chill ; some  mon- 
strous chemistry  is  going  on.  This  cold- 
ness gives  you  a sensation  of  the  super- 
natural, such  as  might  precede  the  advent 
of  a spectre. 

We  are  steaming  away  from  Guiana, 
northward  at  last.  The  horizon  glow  has 
a tender  green  tint,  deepening  as  the  sun 
descends,  and  there  is  a lilac  tinge  in  the 
sky.  The  sun  dips,  and  the  wonderful 
glow  of  tropical  sunset  burns  the  green  to 
yellow,  and  tlie  west  flames  with  a light 
like  the  conflagration  of  a world.  Only 
a minute,  and  the  glory  is  gone:  there  is 
no  twilight  here.  We  are  to  touch  at 
other  islands  as  we  return. 

Morning  brings  back  to  us  that  indigo 
color  of  the  sea  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed  ; there  is  a long  swell  all  day, 
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spur,  strange  rocks 
are  rising  sheer 
from  the  water — 
fantastical  I v splin-  [ . ■ 

tered  and  reddish- 
gray  where  the 
naked  surface  re- 
mains unclothed  by  green  creepers  and  cathedral  forms,  or  displaying  extraya- 
shrubs.  Between  them  the  sea  leaps  high  gant  mockeries  of  castellated  architecture, 
and  whitens  wildly.  There  comes  a whilF— another,  another ; 

Then  we  begin  to  steam  along  a mighty  then  a vast  breath  begins  to  blow'  steadily 
tropical  shore,  before  a grand  volcanic  upon  us— the  mighty  breath  of  the  Ori- 
Wl lowing  of  hills  all  wrapped  in  forest  noco!  It  is  night  when  we  steam  at  last 
from  sea  to  sky  — astounding  forests,  dense,  through  the  Ape's  Mouth,  to  cast  anchor 
impenetrable,  sombre ; every  gap  a black-  in  perhaps  the  most  silent  harbor  of  the 
ness  fis  of  ink.  Tremendous  palms  here  world.  Over  unruffled  water  the  lights 
and  there  overtop  the  denser  foliage,  and  of  Fort-of -Spain  shoot  long  thin  motion- 
queer  green  monsters,  never  seen  before,  less  yellow  beams.  The  night  grows  chilly 
rise  over  the  forest  level  against  the  azure,  with  vapors,  frigid  with  the  breath  of  the 
spreading  out  immense  flat  crests,  from  enormous  woods, 
which  masses  of  creepers  stream  down  like  , „ 

huge  green  rags.  This  forest  front  has  the  ^ 11  r 

solidity  of  a wall,  the  loftiness  of  a moan-  Sunrise  in  the  harbor  of  Port-of-Spain. 
Lain;  and  forty-five  miles  of  it  undulate  A morning  of  supernatural  beauty;  the 
unbrokenly  past  us,  rising  by  terraces,  or  sky  of  a fairy  tale,  the  sea  of  a love  poem, 
projecting  in  turrets,  or  shooting  up  into  Under  a heaven  of  exquisitely  tender 
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UlueVififc  \Gio)e  smMQth  Has  a pm’fovi  hdrizon  clUin^  to  & jm&r 
luminous  dm-**  the  Horizon  iwmg  hills  assume  soft,  ri^li  eolor^. 

filial  to  >.  great  heiglu  with  greenish--  One  of,  the  wore  remo te  &a*  turned  a ma  c. 
golden  h^se.  a tnmt  j". :»iy e»i  yalton^  a de&jiimkiy  UixifotovtiM 

tmt.  a LueAhht. uiVfHikd  iiv^y:  uqu.atH?! te..  aurmfe  cpWr*  tW  Y&P):-  piiost  oiv;^W. 
Would  he  erred  m\t  against  m an  impose  But  uv  "tast  ail  of  iUvm  sharpen  blueiy.. 
Inltt  v . As  y»*l  the  hijls  are  nearly'  a!)'  'show  bri^bv  folds  ami  Vrinkh?*  of  green 
g*?0V'i fift: • famsift  also  e:n  wrdpjfhig'  tbein  thmngU 

are  if  ray  nod  ghostly.  for  the  sj.hi  fru4  .but  ntviide  clouded  n?r  if  tilted  VfilU sorm* 
juV.  rhoo  above  Uivnv,  root  vapors  bang-  Hung  like  Idue  ftoiofe y bu|.;iHa  projerl  ing 
Jibe  a aO  Then, over  the  glassy  masses  oi  vdUf  uitd  >cope  mihiy  change 

love)  of  the  flood.,  bunds  of  pu^lle  am) vbv  their  phiuduiit  Uj  n brighter  Vine, 

let  and  j«*l£  fdot*  am?  Am d gold  begin  to  • '.speetmi 

shorn  ami  oor-er  <u id - broaden  : these  are  chimM,  -:>  preterite  I urolio^eljubss:  every- 

the  of  ik  ^.o'tiKiy  -neliinc  tbteu:  scvm>  subdued,  softened,  MuiH-va- 

vary/nir  ciuor  u‘db  the  Aleepemng  oj  the  pomed; ,/lia  oul>  very  slnirplv  *.lefi;oi«l 
day  and  the  Lifting  oi  'the  tide  silhcnjottes  being  those  of  the  jilt  be  be- 

Ttifcir,  ik$  flic  KUM  nra#  ships  spriiikUng  the  westbrii  iv^r 

mosses  te-gm  to  glltemmr  the  ter.  alt  spreading  colored  wings  to  catch 

gray*:;  ihc  outliue^  of  l)tb:$dr^£ - \;Oyy;;/;y: 

;^inroaJtoe-  Vo  ••d^ilhiy  The  rpterfc  ti^p  sup  a^eemlfc.  the  urore 

■lUfc- 'vapori*  ligbh  ter  li^ft  Cvi.lt!.  3p»srH? :■"&£  the  i%p\A  fbfr  il^r^lopinent  of  Che  lajulsc^p^ 
great  u' low  Otiiyaip'  - -i t y 'still  remains  uni  of  rypory  blue;  thf  hills  all  heenno* 

itjvkil.bV,  u lies  exaeiVy  te-cyeen  r.s  .ami  gi  -fayed,  reveal  the  details  of  hoiui 
the  4^vbpbitir  of.Scibi’y  i^denilor,  &\ti\  tile  oigtc  'The  AyitXd  tills  Ihie 
rnii<ts  there  hare  ^ogld  ^iieh  radiance  w!ut*%  red,  yid  1 o-w  — rippl es  t he  r„ iiod 
thitt.  the  pli£ye  ^eiha  hitkl^ir  by  a fog  #jt  t>u rps  , t>>- :|e^p ; 

Vhre.  GrtiditaUVo  the  gold^rC^ii  o)f  tl/e  tluvv  ^pring'  apd  full  in  g}iti©rib £ ijioversr 
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like  opalescent  blown  spray.  Ami  at.  it  form  groining*  at.  regular  internals,  im* 
last,  lli rough  the  fading  vapor,  dew-giit-  itak  exactly  thv  beautiful  architecture  of 
faring  ml  tiled  roofs  reveal  themselves:  old  Gothic  abbey  cloisters,  Above  the 
th% ’pijflp.*#  ‘ road ,>hudcm tug  the  slopes  of  lofty  lulU, 

_^mewii^tfpmmt,  soinewi  iut  SpaiifclWpoky  forest*  beetle  in  dizzy  pm^wk^of  verdure, 
ing  -a  little  like  St.  P i.erre,  a little  like  They  are gjx^tv—bik^mug, dashing  gveeu- 
New  Orleans  in  the  old  quart er;  every  covered  with  parasitic  green  creepers  i«nd 
where  fine  tall  pallid.  , ' #*  vines  ; they  rdi^vy  enotmou#  f otn*i$> 6t  fcatlB 

vvdrvamsof  fof'Ui,  feuvlnslieahdslartiirig 
• B&uaua  . banners Alit).. JSiiUer  alhtig- 

Asbor^v  ihroujtfh  it  .great  .s^ble  swafnB  thr  wayside;  m vast  al 

mg  and  yi  tempest  of  creole  chatter*  into  titiidesv  like  pillar*  of  white  rnetah  and 
w^l  narrow,  yellow  streets.  there  is  a perpetual . shifting  of  foliage. 

Whim  fanes  im v'e  begun  to  look. .a] color,  from  ye] fev- green  W unuive,  frurn 
nneartldy  valid  abefeefe  irPt^  totally :-V!or«clii isiiL—'^i^ v ri*. ' : i;a;. _ purple;  eu^eraUP 

wayv  the  dignity'  of. a while  skin.  >Vh»ui  .green  to  black  •green...  But  the  baek-: 
a w hite  face  does  show  itself'  it  usually  -ground  coloiyttuseUwiUin-Tit  tone.  is  bright, 
appears  inuWr  the  shadow  of  an  ttfdhm  Of  a green 

helmet;  .it  is  formidably  bearded,, austere  parrot 

— the  vountenance  of  one  m^ustomed  to  We  drive  imo  the  coolie  village-,;  along 
command,  .Against  the  black  and  buy 
etfiiiie  bapkgrbund  of  thyHe  %ieor 
Utile  worlds,  tbi&  calm, 
strong,  bearded,  ai|Uiimn  ....  .. 

English.  face,  takes  lie mib  -W^My'r‘W‘ 
outJino.  grandiose  relief - : .y 

you- ■ • in.vfiluukirtly . mur-  • 

• nmr  tttyourse}  f-willi'piide; 

•i?f  Ain  &f  such  :. ' 

bh>i!id'as  ■ . : ., ' •■’  |T;>  r ■ '*’  V* 

: i& ; not-  m much  oy 

oHH*  .iit  •ibis  £££;■ 

bliiek  dpd  brown  )>r»[>ula  . y' 

;tipp vas & 
ihere  1 iitte  <»t  rcai  beau  - i ^gjg 

what  j ! 

verdant  Nattive  has  bee 
•strwed  upon  it—  afhoftts* 
cent.'-  grasses-  and  'jwlwi*;  I '-y7  ' 

treedbrns,  shadow*  ug'tf Mlt' ; ■ ■:  i • 

fcm^  of  niany  kiwis.  W»v 
d n vts'mi t pf  ll.  k e the  tip*#- 
ost  ■■  village.  ■ . 5 

smooth  white  rrauisriatiinl-  . 
ing  high;  for bs1& - «uvert?d 
Idlln.  or  f.werif>oking  vab 
1 e y;S‘  displ siyi ug  m Inn idh*it  4|k 

; atxt  e.s-  ^o.t  «^i  mfea.  } U*  J 

tea  vvrsing  perf fw t at^^aib'^  -: 

•ftirm^d  by 

anti  . ./-nt.  • 

dense,  alloyed  ' UneH  of 
bainhfjos;  Iftshig  in  gB 

'mifc pbkvip^.  tspri^d n ig  out 
w from  tiiy  soil 
ton ard  iin*  ^fcy,  tlie>  curves 
^fibeirdrm) ! stems  meet 
atGY>fh[e  angles  uteye.  the 
way,  and  at  eitlior  side  of 
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growths, ;''Wip^tlj,-:witli  .yefry.  broad,  large:  These  seem  to  refer  to  Wvateirs — avatars  of 
leave#;  Here  and  there  are  piUms,  Be-  or  Yishriuy  the?  have  savers!  pairs 

jOTid  iW diJ-lUv  ditches  on  .either  sultvoc-  of  anas,  all  brandishing  mysterious  oI> 
c-u.pyfn^  -tlMr^l  opeiiingy  in  the  ii4tiir^i‘:  ;4£Cte ; . they -S£^  fcb 

Uedger  an;  <LvelliU0S'  'v^aden  times  to  d;mw;  they  are  naY/V  ti^v 

front :~vtick / : :/- ^ &od  yet  'ib)a^hbt0-  they 
jt&To\\m  1 ape*  HiM  erohS  rtnihttd  iina  &f.  the  jbr* it  efforts  at  & child 

dined  with  ht<bl  L4roti& v : jislf;  wtfd  » of  painty,  wh icl>  .unitii 
ha i mine  tree*.  There  ts.«.  prodigs  n phav,  he  >.mote?npb*ted  without  a smile.  While 
an  irileu^e  Uoat-  ;A.Kmml.-ahovi-  the  frees  ‘T '‘©iii  'Jrioicifi^  at  these  Humrs,  one  coolie 
ant]  the  rotif^, rise  the  fair  hill  slmpe^,  same  afler  ^notjier  wakes  np  fthesfe  men  skep 
brightly  So>rd  a ut ; aom e e 1 on  ti y 1/1  m »n;ie  .1  i g lit  I y f hti d beg  t h.s  to  observe.  ?ue  almost 
pray.  ••.  The  road  and  if/eianv^'are  *d  roost  a,s  curiously.,  ami,  i fear  much  less  kimi- 
d^eHexI ; twtty  lH . 1 i it  1 e #j  jade  i qiily  aii  m Jy?  than  I .have  been  ohservinp  the  gods, 
lervafs  sotnc  skudee  brown  girl:  or  naked  l’  Where  is  yon  r prfHsl*”  1 imp  lire  Xo 
baby l!ha c^yriagvi  one. scents  to yfcmifixrehrtnl  my  qimsiyon ;• 

holts  before  a shed  UuiU  upaiu»t  o.  wait---  the-  irotf  pravny  u(  »nrh  durk  face  minims 

a mere,  sloping  roof  of  palm  fkaUdi  *up-  moebixed.  Yet  i would  haviv  Ukal  to. 
juMikI  upon  ^duted,;piri^>if  ':;‘  ...  omfce  an  offering  mith 

Xt  is  a hi.ilec<>»db:  b-mpk.--  i J v,  v.  - jry  tVutsukHm  Indian  ^‘ddsoViUVs  eahm, 
Indian  laborers,  sknnhcr  ill  tb  ^laido^  ; palm,  sititduw  - are  crawling  .slowly  to  unci 
pretty  na)cjt?cl  ydiildtsm,  Jikec  ; tMk 

ruUhd  their  urn  g&y  tug  there  with  mntulas  In^idye  tlie  Jmat  ri  augniemed 

U w hite  dog.  Painted  all  over  ih*  wall  by  the  imy  eharconl  furnace  winch  glows 

fppikke,  ih  redo -. tosiUe  a ritlicyrlonfe' little  anri  t set  into  a 
dt  vrh|h^  ^ri^hnd,  w«  : kv^Jel.  with  the  poil. 
oxwamhuary  figures  of  g* ><l>  ami  yotl-  Tb»i,ooi(  a rear  door  come  odors  of  X?u- 
^dt^C^fMf^ry  ddnl^,  dii^bpgiffxahle;  tx t 
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ifig  about,  the  ilgute  In 
gracious  folds:  bet-  color 
is  a clear  bright  brown---' 
uv»  bronze;  her  flic.-  a 
jter feet  Oval,  and  charm1! 
inglv  aquiline,  J p.-r- 
eeivc  a little  silver  ring, 
iu  the  form  of  a hw|;4<--t1 
snake,  upon  the  slender 
second  t»>?  of  each  ha  re 
..foot {•;■■« liwu  each  arm  shs 
has  at . Ievist  ten  heavy 
stiver  rings';  there  are 
also  Hfg?  -Siti vcr  rings 
about  her  ankles,  a gold 
flower  is  fixed  by  a little 
hook  iii  ttny  uostwh  and 
two  irmucoso  silver  cir- 
cles. shaped  like  m -w 
moons,  shimmer  in  her 
ears..  ThesmUhtnuLlftt* 
something  to  her  in  his 
Indian  tongue.  She  rises, 
a i id  seat i ug  1 1 erself  nn  d ie; 
he  Hell  beside  me,  it)  sn  la- 
titude of  perfect  grace, 
holds  out  pue  beautiful 
bmwti  arm  to  -too  that  1 
tuav  choosft  a, ring, 

v,-orihryf:attr.in,tiotitiian 
flic  rings;  i».  has  the  tint, 

thtvsoKk>fhiiesS,the«5’to' 

mctry.of  afnie  statuary's 
Work  in  metal ; the  Upper 
arm,  tattooed  with  » him 
**!-•  circle  of  arabesques, 
is  oiberw  ise  unadorned  ; 
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t'lmr-Mii  eye  is  the  size  of  the  iris 

rather  than  the  size  of  the 
bal  I , These  eyes  are  not  soft 
like  the  mother's,  after  all; 
they  are  ungentle,  beautiful 
as  they  are;  they  have  the 
dark  and  splendid  flame  of 
the  eyes  of  a great  bird — a 
bird  of  prey. 

She  will  grow  upt  this  lit 
tie  maid,  into  a slender,  tall, 
and  comely  .woman,  very 
beautiful,  no  doubt*  perhaps 
a little  sinister,  a little  dan- 
gerous, She  will  marry,  of 
course:  probably  she  is  be 
trotbed  even  now, according 
to  Indian  custom— pledged 
to  some  brown  boy,  the  son 
of  a friend.  It  will  not  be 
so  many  years  before  the 
day  of  their  noisy  wedding: 
girls  shoot  up  under  this  sun 
with  as  swift  a growth  as 
those  broad-leaved  beautiful 
shapes  which  fill  the  narrow 
fik  doorway  with  quivering  env 

erald  light.  And  surely  she 
will  know  the  witchcraft  of 
those  eyes,  will  feel  the 
temptation  to  use  them,  and 
to  smile  one  of  those  smiles 
which  have  power  over  life 
and  death.  What  then  i 
| Alv!  then  the  old  coolie 

story ! One  day,  in  the  yel- 
lowing cane  fields,  among 
the  swarm  of  veiled  and  tur- 
banod  workers,  a word  is 
overheard,  a side  glance  in- 
tercepted : there  is  the  swirl- 
ing flash  of  a cutlass  blade; 
a shrieking  gathering  of 
brown  women  about  a head- 
less corpse  in  the  sun;  and 
pass  i n g ci  ty  wa  rd , bet  ween 
armed  and  helmeted  men. 
the  vision  of  an  Indian  pris- 
o n or,  bJ  ood-c  ri  msoned , Aval  k 
. ing  very  steadily , very  erect. 

with  the  solemnity  of  a 
judge,  the  dry  bright  gaze 
of  an  idol. 

XXX 

A frightful  volley  of  reverberations, 
like  a long  roll  of  thunder,  replies  to  the 
single  boom  of  the  steamers  cannon  as 
sve  drop  anchor  m the  glassy  harbor  of 
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mother's  eyes  idealized : the  father's  are 
small  and  fierce.  I bargain  for  the  single 
pair  of  thin  rings  on  her  tiny  arms:  while 
tin?  father  takes  them  off,  the  child  keeps 
her  extraordinary  orbs  fixed  on  ray  face. 
Then  I observe  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
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St.  Qtisotpe,  Grenada/  dbad  silence/  evert  chitlk  tiny  ^e6ti'  ‘UUtr^  nastje, 

There  .are-UeAVy  d&mp. ariidiU'in  the  wnrm  propagtfuitg  UiemstdYeA through  iha  joiut 
n»r  >s? 0 mould,  or  of  rich  wvi  day  freshly  urns  upd  dtslccivtijicr  ihe  masonry*  There 
upturiW.  , is.an  }f  ppQk] 

This  harbor  fa  a clpep  ctcAe^^ashj',^n<i,-;  • mo^in'^^ih $ ::in$ii#.ry‘ 

rounded  arid  slhidvtwed  by  eiiaruipns  yu|-  eftoly  t$. a^tSjr 

etuiie  litlifv%  all  green.  The 
upeuuJghy  which  we  entered 
is'  eut  off  from  sight  by  a 
promontory ..  /and  hill  shapes 
beyttwl.  the-  promo*  i V:*vy ; we 
aero,  io  lf<  i t)  Mir nmvruiost 
mi^  of  a double  crater 
There-.!**  a eouii'miouv  shine 

liu-ritig&ml  fdashiugof  hup  ,•  4|W&wjZC 

irig  itsh  iv  the  -shadow  of 
the  -loftier  heiirh ( , w bii } » 
roaches  half  across  t he  wa- 

ter  Jf  lEj 

•.  JF  >. 

the  huge  lull  at  an  almrw- 1 * M ' . I * 

precipitous  angle,  the  old  Xy' Jffi  y 

city  c»a  U*  viewed  from  tho  '^mK/  '^:rV^Sfcf  • , YjSSfe^  : - ; vi 

sueomY  s,  dork  .a)  most.  ,\.s  ui  A 

a birds  eye  v*e\\-  A sen  os-  y •.  * y 


grwebc  Id^tc  as  if  thhy  had 
been  lohg  wider  water.  ;W# 

:to\v jishore,  {and  ilia  crowd 
u f Ia*y  doefei  o g ■ «i  lew  1 hlacloh 

What  a quaint,  da  wiling,  .fttaepy  place  without  sign*.  'Mini  bpftbt^i 

it  is!  4)1  these  narrow  streets  .are  falling  I'pghlariy : cve*^^  ; 

into  rtiip;  everywhere  the  same  green  : yet.*  tit e ^ ' ittbtotnnU 
stain*  upon  iltu  walh^  as  of  slime  left  by  wUlnn  Aeems  ievhe  u problem  yyoU  might 
a.  flomlV  evfciyywjnw  disjointed  brick-  fancy  those  gray  men  VroronhvouA  Waiting 
yvorfc,  er  Uni  tali  rib  roofcy  pungent  odor*  of  fur  sVj tV»at  siid^tl  uwny  generation 
_t»r>uld , Y et LhisSpaiii^h aaTb itbetide  was  ago,  Atnl  will : neyer  i^jurn.  ou  it<> 
hutH  lo  endui'C ; th<>s.e  yeJU»w.  blue,  nr  r;ustonu-»>  .-.Merm^  the  siorew  but  only  u 
.greeti  walls  were.  cipfet^lrUyied  wtili  $eb.  1>)4$k  nt^iidi^ant  finurt t|bi^  to  \ f hue,  A>;cd 
liefity  of  forU^-s-vvork  ; the  very1 stairs  are  ' biyh  ahoy*,  all  this!  urei.h.inkiMv  ^tmA 
wtonei  t h&  ivaht^i <'fpl ei»  avid  the  fuiliug&iif  steep  for  &jjyy ' Tire  tvd 

were  Wf ^ftoo^yroughi  i>T  tlic*.‘ uiall with 

iron.  X«i  a .Northern  dime  such  edit !♦•«•*  ih-W-intleHvimee--  of  riun. 
wf>»dd  the  Yto  u|l  By  4 road  trp  eviy/ 

ho  udred  ye^rkc  But  l|e ro  1 h e poxy oi^  0 f yidi . rorivji  Up*' e ^ Lugp^r i ng 
dlsUiW^hiiibn  sire  e5ffct*aordihuey  ami  tlie  iro;>  :^K^'  .by  ’ wTu^h  yotr  eider  it  .&r*t  ni: 
verr  air  would  >e*  /n  to  b*we  Mu-  dovotir  most  rusted  from  Dmir  hivigvs.  ^nd  the 
ing  force  of  4u>e.rd./  Every wimre  >ur  h<W  wall  crit-i«>vtm2  it  m liearlr  ull  vi*r- 
faee^  and  bugler  i^.yyiejilii.t^'  hi  tlie  at-  dant  with  ino^y  growths.  WiiUui,  yrm 
luckty  of  tim^,  v/frAthvr,  and  nneroscnpie  sen  uwddurnos  of  grange  werith,  vm;^, 
vrg&nUm#;’  |^mi  stueeo  T^]ia--'':(Slt^  Ptwpers: things  nm  mad;  with 

iUFi>bIev  slip  out  nf  '{/fee,  ,.«iitd:'  m:..‘:.‘ii  .ihbimx'ing  above  the  gretn 
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pout,  and  here  and  there  a gleam  of  tomb 
slabs  with  inscriptions  half  erased.  Such 
as  you  can  read  are  epitaphs  of  seamen, 
dating  back  to  the  years  1800,  1802,  1812. 
Over  these  lizards  are  running;  undula- 
tions in  the  weeds  warn  you  to  beware  of 
snakes;  toads  leap  away  as  you  proceed; 
and  you  observe  everywhere  crickets 
perched — grass  colored  creatures  with  two 
ruby  specks  for  eyes.  They  make  a sound 
shrill  as  the  shriek  of  machinery  bevelling 
marble.  At  the  further  end  of  the  ceme- 
tery is  a heavy  ruin  that  would  seem  to 
have  once  been  part  of  a church:  it  is  so 
covered  with  green  vines  now  that  you 
only  distinguish  the  masonry  on  close  ap- 
proach, and  high  trees  are  growing  with- 
in it. 

There  is  something  in  tropical  ruin  pe- 
culiarly and  terribly  impressive : this  lux- 
uriant, evergreen,  ever-splendid  Nature 
consumes  the  results  of  human  endeavor 
so  swiftly,  buries  memories  so  profoundly, 
distorts  the  labors  of  generations  so  gro- 
tesquely, that  one  feels  here,  as  nowhere 
else,  how  ephemeral  man  is,  how  intense 
and  how  tireless  the  effort  necessary  to 
preserve  his  frail  creations  even  a little 
while  from  the  vast  unconscious  forces 
antagonistic  to  all  stability,  to  all  facti- 
tious equilibrium. 

A gloomy  road  winds  high  around  one 
cliff  overlooking  the  hollow  of  the  bay. 
Following  it,  you  pass  under  extraordina- 
rily dark  shadows  of  foliage,  and  over  a 
blackish  soil  strewn  with  pretty  bright 
green  fruit  that  has  fallen  from  above. 
Do  not  touch  them  even  with  the  tip  of 
your  finger!  Those  are  mauchineel  ap- 
ples; with  their  milky  juice  the  old  Caribs 
were  wont  to  poison  the  barbs  of  their 
parrot-feathered  arrows.  Over  the  mould . 
swarming  among  the  venomous  fruit,  in- 
numerable crabs  make  a sound  almost 
like  the  murmuring  of  water.  Some  are 
very  large,  with  prodigious  stalked  eyes, 
and  claws  white  as  ivory,  and  a red  cui- 
rass; others,  very  small  and  very  swift 
in  their  movements,  are  raspberry-colored ; 
others,  again,  are  apple-green,  with  queer 
mottlings  of  black  and  white.  There  is 
an  unpleasant  odor  of  decay  in  the  air — 
vegetable  decay. 

Emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the 
man  ch  in  eel -trees,  you  may  follow  the 
road  up,  up,  up.  under  beetling  cliffs  of 
plutonian  rock  that  seem  about  to  topple 
down  upon  the  pathway.  The  rock  is 
naked  and  black  near  the  road ; higher,  it 


is  veiled  by  a heavy  green  drapery  of 
lianas,  curling  creepers,  unfamiliar  vines. 
All  around  you  are  sounds  of  crawling, 
dull  echoes  of  dropping ; the  thick 
growths  far  up  waver  in  the  breathless 
air  as  if  something  were  moving  sinu- 
ously through  them.  And  always  the  • 
sickly  odor  of  humid  decomposition. 
Further  on,  the  road  looks  wilder,  sloping 
up  between  black  rocks,  through  strange 
vaultings  of  foliage  and  night-black  shad- 
ows. Its  lonesomeness  oppresses;  one  re- 
turns without  regret,  by  rusting  gateways 
and  tottering  walls,  back  to  the  old  West 
Indian  city  rotting  under  the  sun. 

Yet  Grenada,  despite  the  dilapidation 
of  her  capital  and  the  seeming  desolation 
of  its  environs,  is  not  the  least  prosperous 
of  the  Antilles.  Other  islands  have  been 
less  fortunate:  the  era  of  depression  has 
almost  passed  for  Grenada;  through  the 
rapid  development  of  her  secondary  cul- 
tures— coffee  and  cocoa — she  hopes  with 
good  reason  to  repair  some  of  the  vast 
losses  involved  by  the  decay  of  the  sugar 
industry. 

Still, in  thissilenceof  mouldering  streets, 
this  melancholy  of  abandoned  dwellings, 
this  invasion  of  mosses,  there  is  a sugges- 
tion of  what  any  West  Indian  port  might 
become  when  the  resources  of  the  island 
had  been  exhausted,  and  all  its  commerce 
failed.  After  all  persons  of  means  and 
energy  enough  to  seek  other  fields  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  had  taken  their  de- 
parture, aud  the  plantations  had  been 
abandoned,  and  the  warehouses  closed  up 
forever,  and  the  voiceless  wharves  left  to 
rot  down  into  the  green  water.  Nature 
would  soon  so  veil  the  place  as  to  obliter- 
ate every  outward  visible  sign  of  the  past. 

In  scarcely  more  than  a generation  from 
the  time  that  the  cannon  signal  of  the  last 
merchant  steamer  had  wakened  the  thun- 
ders of  the  hills,  some  traveller  might 
look  for  the  once  populous  and  busy  mart 
in  vain : the  forests  would  have  devour- 
ed it. 

In  the  mixed  English  and  creole  speech 
of  the  black  population  one  can  discern 
evidence  of  a linguistic  transition.  The 
original  French  patois  is  being  rapidly 
forgotten  or  transformed  ir recognizably. 

Now,  in  almost  every  island  the  negro 
idiom  is  different.  So  often  have  some 
of  the  Antilles  changed  owners,  moreover, 
that  in  them  the  negro  has  never  been 
able  to  form  a true  patois.  He  had  scarce- 
ly acquired  some  idea  of  the  language  of 
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his  first  masters,  when  other  rulers  and  are  billowing  through  vary  in  gs  of  color 
another  tongue  were  thrust  upon  him,  that  range  from  brightest  green  through 
and  this  may  have  occurred  four  or  five  blues  and  bluish-gravs  into  cloudy  gold, 
times.  The  result  is  a baragouin  that  de-  In  the  nearer  hollows  are  beautiful  deep- 
fies  analysis,  a totally  incoherent  agglom-  enings  of  color— ponded  shadows  diapha- 
eration  of  speech  forms,  a bewildering  nously  blue  or  purplish, 
medley,  fantastic,  astonishing,  incompre  We  remain  but  a moment,  and  steam 
hensible,  almost  weird.  on  to  another  port.  Al  ways  the  same 

color  effects  as  we  proceed,  with  new  and 
AAAl  surprising  shapes  of  hills.  The  near  slopes 

Saint  Lucia  approaches  through  the  descending  to  the  sea  are  ever  radiantly 
aureate  morning  light:  first  shaped  in  green,  with  some  streakings  and  patch- 
misty  gold,  then  in  gray,  then  in  blue,  ings  of  darker  verdure;  the  further-lying 
changing  swiftly  to  green.  Most  strange-  hills  gray-blue  with  green  sal  iencies  catch - 
ly  formed  of  all  this  huge  volcanic  family  ing  light;  and  yet  beyond  these  there  are 
—an  odder  beauty,  a more  singular  out  upheavals  of  very  radiant  gray  — pearl 
lino.  Far  off.  the  Pitons — twin  volcanic  gray— sharpened  against  the  silver  glow- 
peaks— show  like  two  black  breasts  point-  by  the  horizon.  The  general  impression 
ing  against  the  sky.  is  one  of  terrific  motion  suddenly  arrested 

The  harbor  of  Castries,  with  its  hills,  —earthquake  surging*  suddenly  fixed  and 
seems  of  craterine  origin.  Between  the  petrified:  a raging  of  cones  and  peaks 
massings  of  the  green  peaks  about  it  are  and  monstrous  truncated  forms.  We  ap 
deep  gaps  showing  groves  of  palm  be-  proach  the  Pitons. 

yond.  Over  the  highest  summit  hangs  Seen  afar  off,  they  first  appeared  like 
the  invariable  cloud.  Behind  us  the  bar-  twin  mammiform  peaks,  naked  and  black 
bor  mouth  seems  spanned  by  broad  steel-  against  the  sky;  but  now  they  begin  to 
blue  bars— lines  of  sea  currents.  The  brighten  color  a little  and  to  change 
town  is  still  hidden  by  a blue  mist;  but  shape:  they  assume  a filaceous  lme,  with 
everything  is  sharpening  -the  haze  is  green  and  gray  lights  here  and  there;  ami 
clearing  off.  Away,  on  either  hand,  hills  as  we  draw  still  nearer  they  prove  dissimi- 
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lar  both  in  form  and  tint.  Now  they 
separate  before  us,  throwing  vast  pyram- 
idal shadows  across  the  steamer’s  path. 
Then,  as  they  open  to  our  coming,  be- 
tween them  a sea  bay  is  revealed — a very 
lovely  curving  bay,  bounded  by  hollow 
cliffs  of  fiery  green.  At  either  side  of  the 
gap  the  Pitons  rise  like  monster  pylones. 
And  a charming  little  settlement,  a beau- 
tiful sugar  plantation,  is  nesting  there 
between  them,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
bay. 

Out  of  a bright  sea  of  verdure,  speckled 
with  oases  of  darker  foliage,  these  Pitons 
from  the  land  side  tower  in  very  sombre 
verdure.  Very  high  up,  on  the  nearest 
one,  amid  the  forest -shadowed  slopes, 
you  can  see  houses  perched;  and  there 
are  bright  breaks  in  the  color  there — tiny 
mountain  pastures  that  look  like  patches 
of  green  silk  velvet. 

We  pass  the  Pitons,  and  enter  another 
little  craterine  harbor,  to  cast  anchor  be- 
fore the  village  of  Choiseul.  It  lies  on  a 
ledge  above  the  beach  and  under  high 
hills:  we  land  through  a surf,  running 
the  boat  high  up  on  soft  yellowish  sand. 
A delicious  saline  scent  of  sea-weed. 

It  is  disappointing,  the  village:  it  is 
merely  one  cross  of  brief  streets,  lined  with 
blackening  wooden  dwellings;  there  are 
no  buildings  worth  looking  at,  except  the 
queer  old  French  church,  steep-roofed  and 
bristling  with  gables  that  look  like  extin- 
guishers. Over  broad  reaches  of  lava  rock 
a shallow  river  flows  by  the  village  to  the 
sea,  gurgling  under  deep  green  shadows 
of  tamarind  foliage.  It  passes  beside  the 
market  - place— a market-place  without 
stalls, benches, sheds, or  pavements : meats, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  are  simply  fastened 
to  the  trees.  Women  are  washing  and 
naked  children  bathing  in  the  stream; 
they  are  bronze-skinned,  a fine  dark  color 
with  a faint  tint  of  red  in  it  There  is  no- 
thing else  to  see:  the  steep  wooded  hills 
cut  off  the  view  toward  the  interior. 

But  over  the  verge  of  the  sea  there  is 
something  strange  growing  visible,  loom- 
ing up  like  a beautiful  gold-yellow  cloud. 
It  is  an  island,  so  lofty,  so  luminous,  so 
phantom-like,  that  it  seems  a vision  of  the 
Island  of  the  Seven  Cities.  It  is  only  the 
form  of  St.  Vincent,  bathed  in  vapory 
gold  by  the  sun. 

Evening  at  La  Soufrifere:  still  another 
semicircular  bay  in  a hollow  of  green 
hills.  Glens  hold  bluish  shadows.  The 
color  of  the  heights  is  very  tender;  but 


there  are  long  streaks  and  patches  of 
dark  green,  marking  watercourses,  and 
very  abrupt  surfaces.  From  the  western 
side  immense  shadows  are  pitched  bro- 
kenly across  the  valley  and  over  half  the 
roofs  of  the  palmy  town.  There  is  a little 
river  flowing  down  to  the  bay  on  the  left; 
and  west  of  it  a walled  cemetery  is  visible, 
out  of  which  one  monumental  palm  rises 
to  a sublime  height:  its  crest  still 
bathes  in  the  sun,  above  the  invading 
shadow.  Night  approaches ; the  shade  of 
the  hills  inundates  all  the  landscape,  rises 
even  over  the  palm-crest.  Then,  black- 
looming over  the  purple  flood,  black-tow- 
ering into  the  golden  glow  of  sunset,  the 
land  loseS  all  its  color,  all  its  charm ; forms 
of  frondage,  variations  of  tint,  become  in- 
visible. Saint  Lucia  becomes  a mon- 
strous silhouette;  all  its  billowing  hills, 
its  volcanic  bays,  its  am  phi  theatrical  val- 
leys, turn  black  as  ebony. 

And  you  behold  before  you  a geological 
dream,  a vision  of  the  primeval  sea:  the 
apparition  of  the  land  as  first  brought 
forth,  all  peak -tossed  and  fissured  and 
naked  and  grim,  in  the  tremendous  par- 
turition of  an  archipelago. 

XXXII. 

Homeward  bound. 

Again  the  enormous  poem  of  azure  and 
emerald  unrolls  before  us,  but  in  order 
inverse;  again  is  the  island -Litany  of 
the  Saints  repeated  for  us,  but  now  back- 
ward. All  the  blue  bright  harbors  once 
more  open  to  receive  us;  each  lovely 
Shape  floats  to  us  again,  first  golden  yel- 
low, then  vapory  gray,  then  ghostly  pur-* 
pie,  but  always  sharply  radiant  at  last, 
symmetrically  exquisite,  as  if  chiselled 
out  of  amethyst  and  emerald  and  sap- 
phire. We  review  the  same  monstrous 
wrinkling  of  volcanic  hills,  the  cities  that 
sit  in  extinct  craters,  the  woods  that  tow- 
er to  heaven,  the  heights  that  are  forever 
coifed  with  radiant  cloud,  turbaned  eter- 
nally with  folded  mist 

Then  all  the  long  succession  of  impres- 
sions received — fantastic,  sensuous,  exotic, 
unfamiliar — begin  to  group,  to  blend,  to 
form  homogeneous  results,  ideas,  beliefs. 
Strongest  among  these  is  the  conviction 
that  the  white  race  is  disappearing  from 
these  islands,  acquired  and  held  so  long, 
at  so  vast  a cost  of  blood  and  treasure. 
Reasons  almost  beyond  enumeration  have 
been  advanced— economical,  climatic,  eth- 
nical, political — all  of  which  contain  truth, 
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yet  no  singleorie  of  which cun  wholly  results  of  their  labors,  which 
plain  ilia  fact.  Already  the  white  West  that  has  been'  accomplished  by  tlitar  htro 
Imhun  populations  are  diminishing  sU  a isms  or  their  crimes,  obliteraniitf  tiieif 
rati;  that  almost  staggers  credibility.  In  cities,  rejecting  their  civilization, 
the  island  paradise  of  .Martinique  iit  1848  But  with  the ^disappearance  of  the  whitd 
.there  ::%pra;.;.^9uiiJ  whites;  now,  against  populations  ilie;  ethnical  problem  w with 
bhiiffes  and  ha U-breeds,  there  are  be  still ^ iih«oived-  Bet  ween  the  hiaefe  and 
lews  ihm  8000  creoles  left  lo  rmmiUiri  the  mixed  peoples  hatreds  far  more  en- 
ethnic  strug^j[eP  ami  the  uninber  of  these  during  and  more  intonse  than  any  race 
Iftlkr  is  growing  Jess.  Many  prejudie^f  between  .'uiastm  and  freed- 

of  islantlB  hav^  almost  men  in  the  past;  Anew  struggle  for  su- 

deserted  hy  their  former  eu'itivators:  Si,.  preruuey  could  not  fail  to  begin.  w>tli  the 
Vincent  is  becoming  desolate:  Tobago  is  perpetual  augmentation  of  numbers,  the 
a riiJit;  St.  Martin  Ires  half  abftndotfed‘{.''  llsi' ^xiskrice, 

St;  Christopher  irt  crumbluig  ; Cirenad^  And  the  true  Mack  trlprne^fyhim^  unmW- 
has  lost  more  than  half  lier  whites;  Si.  fealty  powerful,  .'more  fteiile..  more  cun- 
Thomas,  once  Urn  most  prosperous,  the  ning,  better  adapted  to  tin* . conditions  of 
mo*t  prolific^  the  most  caMiiopoifeati  of  pYeogcnio  climate- .and  • ItQpi&l 
Wf>t.  Indian  pori>\  is  in  full  decadence,  merit,  would  sandy  wm  ibe  contest.  A i ) 
Perhaps  iivTmudiuh  whore  immense  Eng-  these  mooed  races.  ah;  these  beau  ti  ltd  >>«*o 
bsh  capital  has  been  hi  vested,  ami  whejrfc  colored  populatioir-*,  &?ein  doomed  to  mv- 
the  coohe  popoUimi} ' i.%  Thiel  figeuc  and  linHiau:  the  future  ttmrfrney  nmc.  be  u» 
enough  to  supplant  suid  master  uni  versa!  blackness,  if  r xi^thtig  coiAhttod^ 
the  African,  the  struggle  will  be  greatly  continue — perhaps  to.iniiversa] 
prolonged,  and  the  result . h..s>  dismal;  hut  Everywhere  the  iinti  of  the  past,  have 
elsewhere  the  $iiire?3££*  of  the  past  seem  borne  the  &ime  frinl,  hay*.  furnished  the 
destined  to  heetifn& ■ ioc^v  #r  '.later,  the  • . .chtonfes 

master*  of  the  future  £ and  the  ex  term  i-  wisdom  of  all , h u ih£*a&  drag" 

uafed  Indian  pt<Vples  of  tlfe  Antilles  Will  *wycmp  of  prchlems  that  n*> 
eventually  he  replaced  h|f  i<>pulfttioiii  Tiifeal  seiehoCt :|uia- y vt p^ved .eoiitpetop,^. to • 
similarly  fltkyt  to  with  glihiatfe  com-  tfe&l  wit b,  C&n  h eve-n.  be  hh|K^  that  pA 
i t i '|^r fwioi i y tore  sociologists  vVil!  Ikv  able  to  answer 
with  this  tropical  Nature  -vudeui,  tom-  them.,  after  Nature--*  ho  mo*  or  forgives  — 
hi e,  Hpleodhl—  vyh'ich  mocks  life  will  and  shall  hare  exacted  the  utmost  possible  ret- 
the  riK  rgics  of  the  races  of  the  ributmu  for  nil  the  errors-  and  foiti-c..  v' 
i>p  tint  grafto^sci  three  hundred  years f 
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THE  field  of  Gettysburg  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  American  battle- 
fields for  many  reasons.  Its  natural 
beauty  is  very  great,  and  makes  it  a fit- 
ting scene  of  imposing  historic  associa- 
tions. From  New  York  it  is  approached 
through  a rich  region  of  Pennsylvania — 
a magnificent  farming  country,  which  in 
midsummer  has  an  air  of  the  utmost  pros- 
perity and  comfort.  At  Harrisburg  the 
main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  left  by  the  pilgrim,  who  then  proceeds 
into  the  Cumberland  Valley.  The  pano- 
rama of  the  battle  which  has  been  on  ex- 
hibition in  New  York  for  some  months 
gives  an  admirable  impression  of  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  landscape  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Union  line  upon  Cemetery  Hill. 
The  battle  of  three  days  drifted  over  a 
space  of  many  miles  from  the  first  en- 
gagement of  Buford’s  cavalry  with  the 
advance  of  the  Confederate  force  upon 
the  Chambersburg  road,  to  the  Round 
Tops  at  the  left  of  the  Union  line,  so  that 
the  battle-field  is  of  great  extent. 

The  village  of  Gettysburg,  around 
Which  the  contest  raged,  through  which 
the  Union  forces  were  driven  on  the  first 
day,  and  which  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Confederate  army  until  the  close  of 
the  battle,  contains  a population  of  about 
three  thousand  persons.  It  is  a farming, 
market,  and  county  town,  extremely  quiet, 
as  becomes  a secluded  Pennsylvania  vil- 
lage. Its  most  noted  citizen  in  the  past 
seems  to  have  been  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
who  came  to  reside  there  soon  after  he 
became  a citizen  of  the  State,  and  he  re- 
mained until  he  removed  to  Lancaster  in 
1842.  His  law  office  was  in  the  little 
square  of  the  town.  The  most  famous 
building  of  the  neighborhood  is  the  Lu- 
theran Seminary,  upon  the  ridge  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  along  which  the  Confed- 
erate forces  lay.  The  cupola  of  the  semi- 
nary at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  was  the 
point  from  which  the  Union  commanders 
studied  the  field,  and  afterward  it  was  the 
lookout  of  General  Lee.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  town  is  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, in  whose  establishment  Mr.  Stevens 
was  interested. 

The  view  from  the  cupola  of  the  semi- 
nary is  very  comprehensive.  The  land 
slopes  gently  both  ways,  toward  the  west 
with  the  spacious  country  stretching  to 
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the  Blue  Ridge,  and  toward  the  east  with 
the  village  and  Cemetery  Ridge  and  the 
familiar  points  of  the  second  and  third 
days’  battle.  The  ground  in  every  direc- 
tion is  marked  with  monuments  com- 
memorating the  position  of  troops  and 
signal  incidents  of  the  encounter.  The 
ground  for  this  purpose  has  been  bought 
by  the  various  military  bodies  interested, 
while  the  National  Cemetery  belongs  to 
the  government.  This  is  a very  beauti- 
ful enclosure,  sloping  from  the  summit  of 
Cemetery  Hill,  with  fine  distant  views  over 
the  picturesque  country.  The  grounds 
are  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees  from 
all  the  Union  States,  and  they  are  kept  in 
exquisite  condition.  At  a high  point  a 
lofty  monument  marks  the  spot  upon 
which  Lincoln  stood  when  he  made  his 
speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  grounds 
as  the  burial-place  of  the  Union  soldiers 
slain  in  battle.  Part  of  the  speech  is 
carved  upon  the  monument. 

A citizen  of  the  town  who  heard  the 
speech  says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  on 
the  evening  before  the  ceremonies  of  ded- 
ication, and  drafted  the  speech  upon  a 
large  legal  envelop,  then  copied  it  upon 
a fair  sheet  of  paper.  To  the  question 
whether  the  audience  was  aware  that  it 
was  listening  to  an  utterance  which  would 
become  immortal,  he  answered  that  it 
was,  and  that  the  impression  was  pro- 
found. The  sadness  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
throughout  his  visit  the  good  citizen  de- 
scribed as  deeply  affecting.  A perma- 
nent rostrum  of  stone  has  been  built  at  a 
little  distance  from  this  monument,  which 
is  like  a large  bower,  the  columns  and 
roof  covered  with  vines.  But  the  audi- 
ence on  the  greensward  is  exposed  in  an 
afternoon  of  midsummer  to  a fierce  sun. 

It  was  from  this  platform  that  the 
speeches  at  the  late  reunion  of  the  blue 
and  the  gray  veterans  of  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg were  delivered.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion of  the  most  touching  significance. 
There  were  several  corps  commanders  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  two  of  the 
chief  lieutenants  of  Lee,  General  Long- 
street  and  General  Gordon,  with  General 
Hooker  from  Mississippi,  who,  however, 
was  not  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In 
the  crowd  there  was  a large  number  of  ex- 
Confederate  soldiers,  some  wearing  the 
gray,  but  usually  in  citizens’  dress.  The 
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spirit  of  the  occasion  was  that  of  peace 
and  fraternity.  The  incident  itself  was 
without  precedent.  General  Longstreet, 
who  almost  succeeded  in  turning  the  left 
of  the  Union  line  on  the  same  afternoon 
twenty-five  years  before,  was  introduced 
by  General  Sickles,  whose  corps  held  the 
left,  and  both  spoke  as  fellow-citizens  with 
a common  pride,  a common  purpose,  and 
a common  flag.  General  Gordon,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  Con- 
federate chieftains  upon  the  field,  made  a 
speech  so  manly  and  emphatic  and  patri- 
otic that  it  was  heard  with  acclamations 
of  delight,  and  illustrated  the  marvellous 
change  of  the  situation. 

No  incident  in  a history  so  full  of  strik- 
ing incidents  as  ours  is  more  suggestive 
than  that  of  the  perfectly  cordial  reunion 
of  the  hostile  leaders  upon  the  field  of 
Gettysburg.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of 
Lincoln’s  prophecy,  and  the  augury  of  a 
Union  such  as  the  fathers  hoped  for,  but 
which  the  children  never  saw,  and  could 
not  see,  until  now.  The  little  town  was 
overflowed  with  an  enormous  temporary 
increase  of  its  population.  But  there  was 
no  disturbance.  Everybody  seemed  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  to  be  animated  by  the 
same  generous  spirit  of  good-will.  There 
was  a constant  stream  of  pilgrims  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  Union  army,  and  a 
host  of  old  soldiers  recalled  at  every  point 
the  adventures  of  the  terrible  and  famous 
day. 

None  of  these  were  pleasanter  to  hear 
than  those  which  showed  the  friendly, 
human  feeling  and  sympathy  which  the 
ardor  of  battle  could  not  extinguish.  On 
the  first  day,  as  General  Barlow  lay  wound- 
ed and  apparently  bleeding  to  death  upon 
the  field,  the  battle  raged  over  his  pros- 
trate and  helpless  body.  As  the  Union 
line  fell  back  toward  the  town,  the  Con- 
federate line  advanced  and  presently  pass- 
ed him,  and  as  a young  Confederate  lieu- 
tenant came  to  the  spot  where  Barlow  lay 
he  saw  that  his  head  was  most  uncom- 
fortably placed,  and  as  he  swept  forward 
with  his  men  he  stooped,  and  picking  up 
a knapsack,  placed  it  under  the  wounded 
and  apparently  dying  man's  head  as  a pil  - 
low. The  story  of  battle  is  full  of  such 
incidents.  The  eagerness  with  which  they 
are  seized  and  cherished  in  memory  illus- 
trates the  humanity  which  is  outraged  by 
war  in  every  form,  and  which  stimulates 
the  hope  that  the  progress  of  the  race  may 
yet  abolish  the  last  “ dread  ordeal”  of  de 


cision  between  conflicting  opinions.  This 
is  the  dream  even  of  the  heroic  soldier 
Sheridan. 


One  public  man  in  a recent  angry  al- 
tercation with  another  taunted  him  with 
elaborately  preparing  his  invective,  and 
some  notoriously  vituperative  speeches 
are  known  to  have  been  written  out  and 
printed  before  they  were  spoken.  Such 
cold  venom  is  undoubtedly  as  effective  in 
reading  as  the  hot  outbreak  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  it  may  be  even  more  effective  in 
the  delivery,  since  self-command  is  as  use- 
ful to  the  orator  as  to  the  actor.  But  if 
a man  be  guilty  of  a gross  offence  who 
upon  a dignified  scene  violates  the  self- 
restraint  and  respect  for  the  company 
which  are  not  only  becoming,  but  so 
much  assumed  that  whoever  violates  the 
requirement  is  felt  to  insult  his  associates 
and  the  public,  why  do  we  not  consider 
whether  every  scene  is  not  too  dignified 
for  mature  and  intelligent  men  to  attempt 
to  rival  in  blackguardism  the  traditional 
fishwives  of  Billingsgate? 

If  an  orator  or  a newspaper  conducts  a 
discussion  without  discharging  the  fiercest 
and  foulest  epithets  at  the  opponent,  it  is 
often  declared  to  be  tame  and  feeble  and 
indifferent.  But  to  whom  and  to  what 
does  vituperation  appeal  ? When  an 
advocate  upon  the  platform  shouts  until 
he  is  very  hot  and  very  red  that  the  sup- 
porter of  protection  is  a thief,  a robber,  a 
pampered  pet  of  an  atrociously  diabolical 
system,  he  inflames  passion  and  prejudice, 
indeed,  to  the  highest  fury,  and  he  pro- 
duces a state  of  mind  which  is  inaccessible 
to  reason,  but  he  does  not  show  in  any 
degree  whatever  either  that  protection  is 
inexpedient  or  how  it  is  unjust.  In  the 
same  way,  to  assail  an  opponent  who  fa- 
vors revision  of  the  tariff  and  incidental 
protection  as  a rascally  scoundrel  who  is 
trying  to  ruin  American  industry-— as  if 
he  could  have  any  purpose  of  injuring 
himself  materially  and  fatally— is  absurd. 
The  tirade  merely  injures  the  cause  which 
the  blackguard  intends  to  help.  But  the 
man  who  carries  on  discussion  in  this 
style  is  described  by  other  professors  of 
the  same  art  as  manly  and  virile  and  hit- 
ting from  the  shoulder,  and  he  comes 
perhaps  to  think  himself  a doughty  cham- 
pion of  the  right. 

The  weapon  that  demolishes  an  antag- 
onist and  an  argument  is  not  rhetoric, 
but  truth.  This  accumulation  of  “bad 
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names”  and  ingenious  combination  of 
scurrility  is  merely  rhetoric.  It  serves 
the  rhetorical  purpose,  but  it  does  not 
convince.  It  does  not  show  the  hearer 
or  reader  that  one  course  is  more  expe- 
dient than  another,  nor  give  him  any 
reason  whatever  for  any  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  Virility,  vigor,  masculinity 
of  mind,  and  essential  force  in  debate 
are  revealed  in  quite  another  way.  If  an 
American  were  asked  to  mention  the  most 
powerful  speech  ever  made  in  the  debates 
of  Congress,  he  would  probably  mention 
Mr.  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.  It  con- 
tained the  great  statement  of  nationality 
and  the  argument  for  the  national  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was 
spoken  in  the  course  of  a famous  contro- 
versy. Let  any  man  read  it,  and  ask 
himself  whether  it  would  have  gained  in 
power,  in  effect,  in  weight,  dignity,  or 
character,  by  personal  invective  and  elab- 
orate vituperation  of  any  kind  and  any 
degree  whatever. 

The  truth  is  that  the  fury  which  is  sup- 
posed to  imply  force  is  the  conclusive 
proof  of  weakness.  The  familiar  advice, 
44  If  you  have  no  evidence,  abuse  the 
plaintiff's  attorney,”  contains  by  implica- 
tion the  whole  philosophy  of  what  is 
called  the  manliness  and  force  of  the 
blackguard.  He  has  no  reason,  therefore 
lie  sneers.  He  has  no  argument,  there- 
fore he  swears.  He  will  get  the  laugh 
upon  his  adversary  if  he  can,  forgetting 
that  those  who  laugh  at  the  clown  may 
also  despise  him. 

Of  wit,  humor,  satire,  sarcasm,  we  are 
not  speaking.  The  ordinary  blackguard- 
ism of  the  political  platform  and  press 
does  not  belong  to  that  category.  Cari- 
cature, however,  easily  may.  There  are 
certain  pictures  in  American  caricature 
which  are  wit  made  visible.  They  are 
the  satire  of  instructive  truth.  Indeed, 
they  tell  to  the  eye  the  indisputable  truth 
as  words  cannot  easily  tell  it  to  the  ear. 
In  this  way  caricature  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  public  discussion. 
But,  like  speech  or  writing,  it  may  be 
merely  blackguard.  The  incisive  wit, 
the  rich  humor,  the  withering  satire  of 
speech,  gain  all  their  point  and  effect 
from  the  truth.  They  have  no  power 
when  they  are  seen  to  be  false. 

So  it  is  with  caricature.  Nobody  can 
enjoy  it  more  than  its  subject  when  it  is 
merely  humorous;  nobody  perceive  so 
surely  its  pungent  touch  of  truth;  no- 


body disregard  more  completely  its  mere 
malice  and  falsehood.  True  wit  and  hu- 
mor, whether  in  controversial  letters  or 
art,  whether  in  the  newspaper  article  or 
the  44  cartoon,”  as  we  now  call  it,  often 
reveal  to  the  subject  in  himself  what 
otherwise  he  might  not  have  suspected. 
It  is  very  conceivable  that  an  actor,  seeing 
a really  clever  burlesque  of  himself,  may 
become  aware  of  tendencies  or  peculiari- 
ties or  faults  which  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  known,  and  quietly  address  him- 
self to  their  correction. 

This  sanitary  service  of  humor  in  every 
form,  as  well  as  that  of  the  honest  wrath 
which  shakes  many  a noble  sentence  of 
sinewy  English  as  a mighty  man-of-war 
is  shaken  by  her  own  broadside,  is  some- 
thing wholly  apart  from  the  billingsgate 
and  blackguardism  which  are  treated  as 
if  they  were  real  forces.  Publicity  itself, 
as  the  Easy  Chair  has  often  said,  has  a 
certain  power,  and  to  call  a man  a rascal 
to  a hundred  thousand  persons  at  once 
produces  an  undeniable  effect.  But  we 
must  not  mistake  it  for  what  it  is  not. 
Being  false,  it  is  not  an  effect  which  en- 
dures, nor  does  it  vex  the  equal  mind. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  public  often 
seems  to  demand  that  kind  of  titillation, 
to  enjoy  fury  instead  of  force,  and  ridi- 
cule instead  of  reason,  which  suggests  the 
inquiry  whether,  if  self-restraint  and  wise 
discipline  are  desirable  for  every  faculty 
of  the  mind  and  body,  the  tongue  and 
hand  alone  should  be  allowed  to  riot  in 
wanton  excess.  If  even  the  legitimate 
superlative  must  be  handled,  like  dyna- 
mite, with  extreme  caution,  blackguard- 
ism of  every  degree  is  a nuisance  to  be 
summarily  discountenanced  and  abated 
by  those  who  know  the  difference  be- 
tween grandeur  and  bigness,  between 
Mercutio  and  Tony  Lumpkin,  between 
fair  play  and  foul. 


It  was  recently  said  that  the  censor  is  a 
living  insult  to  all  other  persons  because 
of  his  self-asserted  superiority.  There  is 
nothing  more  unpopular,  certainly,  than 
a censorious  disposition,  and  nobody  is 
more  disagreeable  than  the  Pharisee  who 
is  continually  and  vociferously  grateful 
that  lie  is  not  as  other  men.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  discriminate  carefully.  The 
man  who  declines  to  take  a glass  of  wine 
in  a company  where  others  take  it,  really 
censures  them  by  his  conduct,  and  may 
be  said  to  assert  his  own  superiority. 
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But  ought  he  therefore  to  take  a glass  of 
wine  ? Ought  he  to  offend  his  conscience 
in  order  to  avoid  seeming  to  censure  oth- 
ers and  to  proclaim  his  own  superiority  ? 
A man  who  tells  the  truth  in  a company 
of  liars  seems  to  rebuke  them.  But  to 
avoid  that  imputation  must  he  lie  also  ? 

If  men  are  to  cease  to  speak  their  hon- 
est thoughts  and  to  walk  by  the  light 
of  their  own  convictions  because  their 
course  may  seem  to  reprove  those  who  do 
differently,  human  progress  will  be  seri- 
ously obstructed.  It  is  a very  disagree- 
able reputation  which  is  expressed  by  the 
remark  that  you  set  yourself  up  as  being 
better  than  other  men,  and  yet  any  man 
who  does  not  conform  strictly  to  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  finds  himself  subjects 
himself  to  that  reproach.  To  do  at  Rome 
as  the  Romans  do  is  a maxim  which  may 
be  easily  pushed  to  a ridiculous  extreme. 
The  maxim  is  said  to  be  an  embodiment  of 
good  sense  and  of  practical  wisdom.  But 
while  it  is  constantly  cited,  it  is  obeyed 
in  a very  limited  and  superficial  way. 

The  maxim  means  only  that  in  the  lit- 
tle manners  and  customs  of  a place  it  is 
better  to  conform  than  to  protest  and  re- 
sist. If  people  generally  wear  their  hair 
long,  it  is  foolish  to  make  yourself  con- 
spicuous by  wearing  your  hair  short.  If 
people  wear  white  cravats  at  dinner,  it  is 
better  not  to  wear  a red  one.  But  it  does 
not  mean  that  because  Romans  go  to 
mass  and  confession,  you  must  therefore 
go  to  mass  and  confession.  Yet  if  you 
do  not  you  become  in  a sort  the  censor  of 
those  who  do.  You  are  a Protestant,  and 
set  yourself  up  in  a Catholic  country  to 
be  wiser  than  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  liar  who  feels  insulted  by  the  man 
who  speaks  the  truth,  and  the  drunkard 
who  denounces  the  preacher  of  sobriety 
as  a censor,  are  not  critics  to  be  seriously 
heeded.  The  laugh  at  the  twelfth  jury- 
man who  alleged  that  he  had  eleven  in- 
corrigible colleagues  is  a laugh  at  Co- 
lumbus and  Galileo  and  Jenner.  They 
all  insulted  the  ignorance  of  their  time, 
and  ignorance  is  generally  in  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  charge  of  insult  in  such  circum- 
stances is  generally  the  cry  of  the  wound- 
ed. It  is  a confession  that  the  shaft  has 
struck  home.  An  arrogant  arraigner  of 
other  men  and  of  common  courses,  a man 
who  plainly  assumes  a personal  superior- 
ity and  merit,  is  the  true  Pharisee,  who 
is  instantly  and  instinctively  repudiated 


by  honest  men.  But  Luther  was  not  a 
Pharisee,  nor  Sam  Adams,  nor  Garrison. 
They  spoke  truths  most  unwelcome  to 
great  multitudes  of  men — truths  which 
condemned  general  beliefs  and  practices. 
But  they  had  no  personal  air  of  censor- 
ship. They  spoke  as  John  the  Baptist 
spoke,  from  the  fulness  of  conviction  and 
from  the  loftiest  of  motives.  The  small 
gibe  of  “censor1’  flung  at  such  men  ex- 
presses merely  the  jealousy  of  small  men, 
who  are  always  consciously  reproved  by 
noble  sentiments  and  generous  aspira- 
tions. 

The  gibe,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a se- 
rious obstacle  to  many  men,  and  to  the 
advance  of  good  causes.  The  wisdom  of 
minding  your  own  business  is  so  obvious, 
and  whoever  lives  by  that  principle  is 
so  generally  highly  esteemed,  that  a man 
is  reluctant  to  expose  himself  to  a sneer 
which  implies  that  he  is  trying  to  mind 
the  business  of  others.  It  is  better,  he 
thinks,  to  leave  wrongs  alone  than  to  ac- 
quire a bad  name  by  the  effort  to  remedy 
them.  In  another  section  the  Easy  Chair 
makes  some  observations  upon  black- 
guardism. Condemnation  as  a censor 
does  not  fall  under  that  head  precisely, 
but  the  condemnation  aims  at  the  same 
purpose.  It  intends  to  silence  or  to  be- 
little the  man  whose  words  assail  or  in- 
jure our  cause. 

But  if  a popular  man  be  false,  or  an  ac- 
cepted doctrine  mischievous,  or  an  agree- 
able habit  dangerous,  somebody  must  say 
so.  In  this  sense  the  censor,  instead  of 
insulting  other  men,  cheers  and  helps 
them.  The  youth  who  is  so  censorious 
that  he  will  not  associate  with  Lothario, 
a^hd  frankly  calls  Lovelace  a profligate,  is 
a social  benefactor,  to  whom  every  mod- 
est woman  and  every  gentleman  is  be- 
holden. The  merchant  who  refuses  to 
be  associated  in  the  conduct  of  business 
with  men  whom  he  knows  to  be  unprinci- 
pled is  a censor  of  their  behavior,  but  he 
certainly  insults  no  one.  Indeed,  the 
man  who  is  often  described  as  a censor, 
and  therefore  an  insulter  of  others,  is 
usually  a man  who  denounces  the  frauds 
and  humbugs  which  he  sees  around  him, 
and  who  has  merely  the  courage  of  his 
opinions  and  principles. 

If  censor  be  understood  to  be  the  name 
of  a mere  fault-finder,  a man  who  points 
out  faults  only  to  jeer  and  not  to  correct, 
or  who  cultivates  a habit  of  sneering,  and 
of  seeking  the  worse  rather  than  the  bet- 
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ter  aspects  of  life  for  the  gratification  of  a ar  of  Bray  to  be  the  type  of  the  Chris- 
morbid  taste,  he  is  a nuisance  and  a pest,  tian  moralist.  To  cry  honestly,  repent! 
Of  that  there  is  no  dispute.  But  it  is  an  repent!  is  not  a popular  nor  a gratifying 
ill  disposition  which,  inclined  to  self-in-  office,  but  it  is  a truer  and  manlier  ser- 
dulgence  of  any  kind,  rails  at  the  critic  as  vice  than  to  insist  upon  eating  and  drink- 
a fault-finding  censor,  and  holds  the  Vic-  ing  because  to-morrow  we  die. 


(Kbitnr’fi 

I. 

SO  many  books  of  verse  have  come  to 
the  Study  lately  that  a department 
much  more  obstinate  than  this  in  its  im- 
pressions might  well  question  whether  it 
was  not  mistaken  in  ever  supposing  a 
decline  of  poetry  among  us.  Quanti- 
tatively, at  least,  we  do  not  think  the 
Study  could  maintain  that  opinion,  and 
qualitatively  there  is  a chance  that  pos- 
sibly the  Study  may  have  been  wrong, 
though  that  is  a great  deal  to  say.  What 
is  certain  is  that  in  these  books,  quite  for- 
tuitous in  their  arrival  and  desultory  in 
their  range,  there  is  the  presence  more 
and  more  of  what  seems  the  color  of  an 
authentic  life;  or,  if  we  may  not  quite  say 
this,  then  there  is  the  increasing  absence 
of  reflected  life.  We  have  before  now 
spoken  of  the  gradual  silencing  in  the 
minor  poets  of  the  echoes  from  the  great 
modern  masters;  and  though  this  hush 
means  the  extinction  of  the  voices  that 
woke  the  echoes,  it  means  something  more 
than  that  too.  Perhaps  while  they  sound- 
ed at  their  grandest,  it  was  not  possible 
for  any  lesser  note  to  lift  itself  except  in 
tune  with  them;  perhaps  an  interval  of 
suspense  in  what  has  long  seemed  the 
highest  poetry  was  necessary  to  the  facul- 
tation  of  any  new  utterance.  At  its  low- 
est the  ebb  is  a prophecy  of  the  flood,  and 
the  rising  tide  is  the  next  thing  in  order, 
unless  the  moon  forget  her  office  upon  the 
seas  and  the  sensibilities. 

The  reader  is  not  to  imagine,  however, 
that  the  tide  is  coming  back  with  the  fa- 
bled rush  of  its  reflux  on  Labradoran 
coasts;  there  will  be  time  enough  appar- 
ently for  every  one  who  dislikes  poetry 
to  get  out  of  the  way  before  it  touches 
high-water  mark.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  there  seems  really  a stir  again  in 
forms  supposed  nearly  lifeless,  and  that 
the  impulse  is  from  within  rather  than 
from  without. 

It  must  always  be  a surprise  to  the  critic 
nurtured  in  the  times  of  the  great  poets 
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now  quiet  or  quiescent  not  to  find  their 
influence  in  every  young  poet  he  takes  up; 
but  this  is  the  surprise,  not  to  say  disap- 
pointment, we  have  suffered  in  the  new 
books  of  verse  before  us.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  name  Tennyson  here,  and  one  hard- 
ly feels  contemporary  with  these  poets 
who  have  not  only  not  tried  to  write  like 
him  (with  all  that  sweet  unconsciousness 
of  imitation  once  so  delightfully  obvious), 
but  who  are  apparently  insensible  if  not 
ignorant  of  him.  We  do  not  find  his 
mental  attitudes  in  them,  nor  his  turns 
of  phrase,  nor  his  pet  words ; it  is  all  very 
strange ; it  is  like  another  country,  an- 
other language,  another  world ; we  are  a 
little  lost  in  it.  He  is  even  more  extinct 
in  them  than  Dickens,  his  only  compeer 
as  an  influence,  is  in  our  fiction;  for  one 
still  comes  upon  traces  of  that  master  now 
and  then  in  apprentices  of  the  art.  It 
would  be  extremely  interesting,  if  one 
could  do  it,  to  follow  the  decline  of  such 
a literary  domination,  and  mark  the  mo- 
ment of  its  final  lapse;  but  the  inquiry 
would  be  possible  only  to  German  thor- 
oughness and  German  patience.  Our 
airier  criticism  may  yet  make  this  sort  of 
research  its  office;  but  in  the  mean  time 
it  can  now  only  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ed fact,  and  another  fact  equally  impor- 
tant, that  there  is  no  reversion  to  still  ear- 
lier types  in  the  new  writers  who  have 
cast  off  this  influence.  The  poets  who  do 
not  sing  like  Tennyson  do  not  sing  like 
Byron  either,  nor  like  Keats,  nor  Shelley, 
nor  Wordsworth. 

A literary  influence  seems  to  cease  at  a 
certain  date,  so  that  even  the  writers  who 
once  felt  it  strongly  no  longer  feel  it  after 
that  date.  We  were  struck  in  reading 
Mr.  Coates  Kinney’s  powerful  poem  t4Op- 
tim  and  Pessim,”  a few  months  ago,  with 
the  absence  of  Tennysonianism  in  the 
treatment  of  a theme  akin  to  several  that 
Tennyson  treated  witli  his  greatest  mas- 
tery; and  this  although  Mr.  Kinney  was 
a mature  writer  at  the  time  of  Teunys^’s 
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supremacy  as  an  influence.  It  would 
have  been  impossible,  we  are  almost  ready 
to  say,  for  him  to  have  written  “Optim 
and  Pessim”  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
and  not  have  betrayed  the  Tennysonian 
control:  we  will  not  be  quite  positive, 
for  in  other  poems  Mr.  Kinney  seems  to 
have  escaped  it  in  singular  degree.  But 
others  of  our  poets,  who  at  one  time  came 
under  it  devotedly,  and  wrote  poems  that 
Tennyson  might  perhaps  have  been  will- 
ing to  own,  and  certainly  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  disclaim,  have  completely 
outgrown  his  influence  in  their  later  work ; 
and  they  now  no  more  write  like  Tenny- 
son than  Mr.  Madison  Cawein  does,  or 
Mr.  Robert  Burns  Wilson,  or  Miss  Lizette 
Woodworth  Reese,  or  any  of  the  new  poets 
whose  books  have  inspired  these  observa- 
tions. 

II. 

But  by  all  this  we  hope  we  have  not 
been  denying  the  enduring  influence  upon 
the  language  of  such  a poet  as  Tennyson ; 
this  will  last  always,  though  no  one  imi- 
tates his  manner  any  more.  English  is  a 
sweeter  and  suppler  tongue  for  his  having 
used  it  and  governed  it  with  his  master- 
touch  ; whoever,  to  the  end  of  time,  writes 
in  it,  will  find  it  a mellower  instrument 
because  Tennyson’s  breath  so  long  filled 
it.  The  new  men  have  not  escaped  his  in- 
fluence in  this  sense;  their  phrase  is  love- 
lier and  more  elect  because  his  exquisite 
sense  of  diction  has  ennobled  and  clarified 
the  poetical  vocabulary,  leaving  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  as  crude  or  prosaic 
in  their  wording  as  they  might  have  been 
without  him.  In  this  effect,  however, 
Tennyson  does  not  stand  for  himself  alone, 
but  for  many  tendencies,  for  the  general 
tendency  of  English  verse  to  a strictly  po- 
etic expression;  his  utterance  is  habitually 
what  that  of  Wordsworth,  of  Keats,  of 
Coleridge,  of  Shelley,  was  at  its  best. 

We  should  like  to  know  if  our  young 
poets  read  him  as  fondly  as  their  literary 
uncles  and  aunts  and  elder  brothers  did, 
and  we  wish  some  of  the  journals  that 
make  a business  of  symposiums  concern- 
ing questions  of  ethics  and  testhetics  would 
invite  a general  confession  on  this  point. 
Who,  in  fact,  is  now  the  most  influential 
poet?  We  interrogate  the  work  of  our 
young  poets  in  vain;  it  gives  back  no  cer- 
tain sound ; if  it  is  imitative  at  all,  it  is  ec- 
lectically, not  specifically,  imitative,  and 
reverberates  a synthesis  of  all  the  poetic 
moods  of  the  century.  We  have  spoken 


of  Mr.  Cawein’s  verse  before,  and  we  have 
to  note  in  The  Triumph  of  Music , and 
Other  Lyrics,  chiefly  the  ripening  of  qual- 
ities felt  in  his  first  volume:  a love  of  na- 
ture in  her  recondite  as  well  as  obvious 
aspects,  and  a rich  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  splendid  and  beautiful  in  the  outer 
world.  The  spirit  of  his  poetry  feels  it- 
self akin  with  the  arts  that  interpreted 
the  old  mythologies,  and  yet  is  at  home 
with  the  least  associated  suggestions  of 
the  new  land  iu  which  it  is  native, 
and  in  which  it  naturalizes  the  lovely 
things  of  old,  as  the  spirit  of  Keats  revived 
Greece  under  the  gray  English  skies.  Our 
words  do  not  say  it  quite,  and  it  is  hard 
to  choose  from  the  book  just  the  passages, 
which  shall  characterize  it;  for  a book  is 
like  a man’s  face,  and  one  point  of  view 
gives  only  one  effect,  and  is  not  the  whole 
of  its  meaning.  But  perhaps  the  reader 
will  get  some  intimation  of  what  we  in- 
tend from  this  very  aerially  fancied,  deli- 
cately worded  little  poem: 

“THE  DRYAD. 

44  I have  seen  her  limpid  eyes, 

Large  with  gradual  laughter,  rise 
Through  wild  roses’  nettles, 

Like  twin  blossoms  grow  and  stare. 

Then  a hating,  envious  air 
Whisked  them  into  petals. 

41 1 have  seen  her  hardy  cheek 
Like  a molten  coral  leak 
Through  the  leafage  shaded 
Of  thick  Chickasaws;  and  then. 

When  I made  more  sure,  again 
To  a red  plum  faded. 

44  Often  on  the  ferny  rocks 
Dazzling  rimples  of  loose  locks 
At  me  she  hath  shaken. 

And  I’ve  followed;  ’twas  in  vuin; 

They  had  trickled  into  rain 
Sunlit  on  the  braken. 

44  Once  her  full  limbs  flashed  on  ine. 

Naked  where  some  royal  tree 
Powdered  all  the  spaces 
With  wan  sunlight  aud  quaint  shade; 

Such  a haunt  romance  hath  made 
For  haunehed  satyr  races. 

44  There,  I wot,  hid  amorous  Pan, 

For  a sudden  pleading  ran 
Through  the  maze  of  myrtle, 

Whiles  a rapid  violence  tossed 
All  its  flowerage ; ’twas  the  lost 
Cooings  of  a turtle.” 

Another  mood  utters  itself  here  in  m> 
less  choice  and  fortunate  phrase,  whose 
truth  will  be  felt  by  any  one  who  recalls 
a country  usage  in  the  South  and  older 
West,  where  a family’s  dead  ure  often  laid 
in  a little  plot  of  ground  near  the  home  of 
the  living. 
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••  THE  FAMILY  BURYING-GROUND. 

44  A wall  of  crumbling  stones  doth  keep 
Watch  o’er  long  barrows  where  they  sleep, 

Old  chronicled  grave-stones  of  its  dead, 

On  which  oblivious  mosses  creep, 

And  lichens  gray  as  lead. 

4*  Warm  days  the  lost  cows  as  they  pass 
Rest  here  and  browse  the  juicy  grass 
That  springs  about  its  Bun-scorched  stones ; 
Afar  one  hears  their  bells’  deep  brass 
Waft  melancholy  tones. 

41  Here  the  wild  morning-glory  goes 
A-rambling  as  the  myrtle  grows, 

Wild  morning-glories,  pale  as  pain, 

With  holy  urns  that  hint  at  woes, 

The  night  hath  filled  with  rain. 

“ Here  are  blackberries  largest  seen, 

Rich,  winy  dark,  whereon  the  lean 

Black  hornet  sucks,  noons  sick  with  heat, 
That  bend  not  to  the  shadowed  green 
The  heavy- bearded  wrkeat, 

41  At  dark,  for  its  forgotten  dead, 

A requiem  of  no  known  wind  said, 

Through  ghostly  cedars  moans  and  throbs, 
While  to  thin  starlight  overhead 
The  shivering  screech-owl  sobs.” 

For  the  mere  pleasure  of  it  we  light 
our  page  with  these  gorgeous  dyes  from 
the  poet’s  study  of  an  old  garden : 

44  Bubble-like  the  hollyhocks 

Budded,  burst,  and  flaunted  wide 
Gypsy  beauty  from  their  stocks; 

Morning-glories,  bubble-dyed, 

Swung  in  honey-hearted  flocks. 

4‘  Tawny  tiger-lilies  flung 

Doublets  slashed  with  crimson  on ; 
Graceful  girl  slaves,  fair  and  young. 

Like  Circassians,  in  the  sun 
Alabaster  lilies  swung. 

44  Ah,  the  droning  of  the  bee 
In  his  dusty  pantaloons 
Tumbling  in  the  fleurs-de-lis ; 

In  the  drowsy  afternoons 
Dreaming  in  the  pink  sweet-pea. 

44  Ah,  the  moaning  wild-wood  dove, 

With  its  throat  of  amethyst 
Ruffled  like  a shining  cove 
Which  a wind  to  pearl  hath  kissed, 
Moaning,  moaning  of  its  love. 

44  And  the  insects’  gossip  thin, 

From  the  summer  hotness  hid. 

In  the  leafy  shadows  green ; 

Then  at  eve  the  katydid 
With  its  hard,  unvaried  din. 

“Often  from  the  whispering  hills. 

Lorn  within  the  golden  dusk — 

Gold  with  gold  of  daffodils — 

Thrilled  into  the  garden’s  musk 
The  wild  wail  of  whippoorwills. 

“From  the  purple-tangled  trees, 

Like  the  white,  full  heart  of  night, 

Solemn  with  majestic  peace, 

Swam  the  big  moon,  veined  with  light, 
Like  some  gorgeous  golden  fleece.” 


Caprices,  conceits  if  you  will,  and  ex- 
cesses, as  in  the  case  of  this  moon  doing 
double  metaphoric  duty  on  such  short 
notice,  but  all  full  of  the  security  and 
courage  of  the  born  artist  who  dashes  his 
color  or  his  epithet  on,  and  leaves  it  to  ap- 
prove itself  to  you  or  not  as  you  choose. 
We  cannot  put  down  his  book  without 
copying  one  thing  more  from  it,  in  which 
he  touches  a flying  emotion  that  perpetu- 
ally escapes  the  hold ; 

“DEFICIENCY. 

44  Ah,  God  ! were  I away,  away, 

By  woodland- belted  hills, 

There  might  be  more  in  Thy  bright  day 
Thau  my  poor  spirit  thrills. 

44  The  elder  coppice,  banks  of  blooms, 

The  spice- wood  brush,  the  field 
Of  tumbled  clover,  and  perfumes 
Hot,  weedy  pastures  yield. 

44  The  old  rail-fence,  whose  angles  hold 
Bright  brier  and  sassafras, 

Sweet  priceless  wild  flowers,  blue  and  gold, 
Starred  through  the  moss  and  grass. 

“The  ragged  bank  path  that  winds  unto 
Lone  cow-behaunted  nooks, 

Through  brambles,  to  the  shade  and  dew 
Of  rocks  and  woody  brooks. 

“To  see  the  minnows  turn  and  gleam 
White  sparkling  bellies,  all 
Shoot  in  gray  schools  adown  the  stream 
Let  but  a dead  leaf  fall. 

44  The  buoyant  pleasure  and  delight 
Of  floating  feathered  seeds, 

Capricious  wanderers,  soft  and  white, 

Born  of  silk-bearing  weeds. 

44  Ah,  God ! were  I away,  away, 

Among  wild  woods  and  birds, 

There  were  more  soul  within  Thy  day 
Than  one  might  bless  with  words.” 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fidelity 
with  which  all  this  sumptuousness  and 
subtlety  renders  the  thought  and  the 
thing  in  the  poet’s  mind  and  eye.  Here, 
whatever  his  future  in  other  ways,  is  al- 
ready a master  of  diction.  By  an  affini- 
tion  which  we  will  let  the  reader  trace, 
the  poem  last  quoted  brings  us  to  one  of 
the  loveliest  in  Mr.  Robert  Burns  Wilson's 
volume  of  Life  and  Love.  Without  rep- 
resenting his  whole  range,  it  intimates  the 
tender  pensiveness  of  most  of  his  work. 

“IN  SEPTEMBER. 

44  The  slanting  sun  shines  softly  on  the  hills 
Where  lift  the  glittering  domes  of  green  and 
gold; 

The  hush  of  forest  cities,  tranced  and  still, 
Creeps  out  upon  the  gray  and  tangled  wold. 

“ Half-heard,  uncertain  rustlings  fill  the  air 

Among  the  trees  and  on  the  crisp,  warm 
ground, 
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Which  to  the  soul  recall  some  joy  or  care, 
Made  quick  by  feeling  rather  than  by  sound. 

“ The  wild  blackberry  bushes’  mottled  green 
Glows  with  the  touch  of  wine  upon  its  leaves ; 
Her  silken  threads,  that  stretch  their  glossy  sheen 
From  stem  to  stem,  the  careful  spider  weaves. 

“The  mullein  stalks,  disconsolate  and  lean, 

Look  idly  on  their  shadows  all  the  day — 
Poor  lingering  ghosts  that  haunt  the  changing 
scene 

Where  summer’s  silent  feet  have  passed  away. 

“The  loosened  leaves  fall  circling  far  and  near, 
Down  to  the  silence  of  the  woodland  road, 
And  on  the  pool  by  which  the  unyoked  steer 
Stands  now,  forgetful  of  the  stinging  goad. 

“Along  their  homeward  path  the  cattle  graze 
Amid  the  cadence  of  their  answering  bells, 
Soft  silhouettes  against  the  evening  haze 
Which  rises  now  from  out  the  dreamy  dells. 

“The  scarlet  berries  on  the  dogwood’s  stem 
Grow  bright  and  deepen  with  a ruddier  gloif, 
The  shadows  lengthen  from  the  forest’s  hem, 
And  soft  the  cooling  airs  begin  to  blow. 

“ Oh,  wistful  days  of  melancholy  joy, 

That  breathe  in  music  tones  of  sweet  despair, 
Rich  with  the  beauty  that  must  yet  destroy, 
Bright  with  the  darkness,  languishing  but  fair — 

“ Days  when  the  spirit  with  the  vision  turns 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  from  changing  tree  to  tree, 
From  field  to  forest,  and  the  full  heart  yearns 
For  something — God  knows  what — that  cannot 
be  I 

“ Mayhap  the  rose  is  lovelier  that  it  fades, 

The  daisy  fairer  for  the  mower’s  scythe; 
Perhaps  it  is  the  gloom  of  nightly  shades 
That  makes  the  songs  of  morning  seem  so 
blithe. 

“ Shall  then  the  soul  that  knows  not  but  to  glean 
Its  few  short  joys  from  thorns  of  biting  pain 
Be  happier  finding  fields  forever  green 

And  flowers  that  cannot  die  to  bloom  again? 

“Perhaps — perhaps — and  life  is  nothing  more; 
Perhaps  it  is  a dream  that  dies  away, 

Like  echoes  lost  on  some  forgetful  shore 
In  endless  silence  of  a twilight  day.” 

This  tranquil  noting  of  natural  aspects 
and  question  of  their  relation  to  human 
life  recalls  the  softer  and  gentler  English 
poetry  that  began  to  look  about  it  and  to 
rediscover  this  beautiful  world  after  the 
long  reign  of  convention  in  the  last  cen- 
tury; and  in  the  little  pang  at  the  close, 
as  well  as  the  melancholy  serenity  of  the 
whole  picture,  there  is  a touch  of  Leo- 
pardi, a poet  with  whom  Mr.  Wilson  has 
no  other  affinity. 

Both  of  the  young  poets  whom  we  have 
quoted  are  Kentuckians,  and  in  them  the 
South  makes  again  a very  valid  claim  to 
recognition  for  the  literary  impulse  which 
has  already  strikingly  fulfilled  itself  in 
fiction.  The  claim  is  not  weakened  in  the 


thin,  prim,  drab-colored  little  book  which 
brings  from  Maryland  the  poems  of  Li- 
zette  Woodworth  Reese.  In  these,  as  in 
those  of  Mr.  Cawein  and  Mr.  Wilson,  we 
fancy  properties  distinctly  Southern ; and 
in  all  there  is  certainly  the  same  tendency 
to  close,  loving,  and  vivid  picture  of  na- 
ture. It  might  almost  be  called  a land- 
scape school  of  poetry,  in  the  pieces  of 
which  the  attitude  of  the  poet  mainly  sup- 
plies the  human  interest.  The  charm  of  a 
delicate  little  painting  like  this  below  will 
be,  for  the  sympathetic  witness,  largely  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  environment  that 
invited  to  the  study  for  it: 

“SUNSET. 

“ In  the  clear  dusk,  upon  the  fields  below, 

The  blossoming  thorn-bush,  white  and  spare  and 
tall, 

Seems  carved  of  ivory  ’gainst  the  dark  wall; 

Shut  from  the  sunset,  sharp  the  farm  roofs 
show ; 

But  here,  upon  this  height,  the  straggling  hedge 

Bums  in  the  wind,  and  is  astir  with  bees; 

The  little  pool  beneath  the  willow-trees, 

Yellow  as  topaz,  flames  from  edge  to  edge; 

A line  of  light  the  desert  highway  glows. 

Odors  like  sounds  down  the  rich  air  do  pass, 

Spice  from  each  bough,  musk  from  the  brier- 
rose 

Dropping  its  fine  sweet  petals  on  the  grass ; 

Swallows  are  whirring  black  against  the  blaze ; 

I hear  the  creek  laugh  out  from  pebbly  ways.” 

In  the  poems  of  all  three  of  these  writers, 
so  keenly  alive  to  every  look  and  tone  of 
nature,  we  imagine  not  only  the  spacious 
receptivity  of  youth,  but  the  effect  of  a 
less  dense  and  hurried  life  than  ours  at 
the  North.  They  are  unconsciously  true 
to  the  more  sparsely  peopled  Southern 
world  in  their  converse  with  woods  and 
fields  and  skies;  and  they  record  a social 
period  in  terms  of  value  both  to  the  lover 
of  beauty  and  the  student  of  literary  his- 
tory. 

III. 

It  is  interesting  to  pass  from  their 
work,  so  young  and  so  sensuous,  so  me- 
ridional and  in  a good  sense  local,  to  that 
of  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  latest  group  of 
verses,  which  he  calls  Before  the  Curfew , 
and  Other  Poems . The  precision  of 
form  indicative  of  a close-wrought,  high- 
ly polished  intellectual  life ; the  touch 
as  firm  as  it  is  fine;  the  philosophic 
poise  of  mind;  the  inward  and  lick- 
ward  look;  the  question  consoling  itself 
with  hope  where  faith  would  seem  too 
arrogant;  the  gentle  yet  penetrating  sug- 
gestiveness; the  air  of  ripe  learning,  and 
all  the  discipline  of  social  and  literary  cul* 
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ture,  with  that  tenderness  for  the  past, 
that  half'Compassionate  interest  in  the 
present,  which  the  years  bring:  how  dif- 
ferent it  all  is  from  the  poetry  of  those 
young  Southerners!  What  the  books  are 
alike  in  is  the  genuineness  of  their  poetry ; 
the  same  stream  bubbles  in  the  grass- 
grown  spring  and  shines  in  the  marble 
fount,  sculptured  and  inscriptioned  on  ev- 
ery surface.  But  one  is  again  struck  with 
the  deeply  municipalized,  personalized 
character  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  verse.  No 
poet  ever  more  strictly  identified  himself 
with  his  native  city  than  he.  It  is  Bos- 
ton throughout  his  book,  in  its  public 
character;  and  then  that  inner  Boston  of 
classmates  and  friends  which  every  Bos- 
tonian bears  in  his  bosom.  It  is  eminent- 
ly a city  of  cherished  friendships,  and 
these  speak  constantly  in  the  poems  of  oc- 
casion which  half  fill  the  volume;  but  it 
is  friendship  on  its  human  or  universal 
side  that  the  Boston  laureate  celebrates. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  his  quali- 
ties, but  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  these 
latest  poems  and  not  be  sensible  of  the 
perfection  of  what  we  may  call  his  in- 
strumentation. Like  the  art  of  Longfel- 
low, it  seems  only  to  have  grown  lovelier 
and  finer  with  time,  and  more  intimately 
responsive  to  the  spirit  whose  music  it 
transmits. 

Dr.  Holmes's  poetry  expresses  New 
England  on  one  side  as  Whittier’s  does  on 
another,  and  Emerson’s  on  yet  another; 
and  if  we  were  to  look  for  an  embodi- 
ment in  verse  of  New  England  woman- 
hood, we  do  not  know  where  we  should 
find  it  so  fully  as  in  the  Poems  of  Rose 
Terry  Cooke . It  is  not  complete;  that 
could  never  be;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
is  perfectly  New  England,  and  perfect- 
ly womanly.  Mrs.  Cooke’s  name  is  not 
new  in  our  literature,  and  needs  no  spe- 
cial validation  here;  but  of  late  years  she 
has  made  herself  known  by  her  honest 
and  strenuous  dealing  with  New  Eng- 
land in  fiction  to  a generation  too  recent 
to  remember  when  the  ballad  of  “Rosa- 
lind’’ and  the  poem  of  “The  Two  Vil- 
lages” imparted  their  pathos  and  solem- 
nity to  the  young  hearts  of  magazine  read- 
ers. It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  our 
regard  for  it  otherwise,  that  we  welcome 
a collection  of  her  poetry;  and  we  should 
be  very  sorry  if  it  failed  of  wider  wel- 
come. It  is,  as  we  said,  the  expression  of 
the  ewig  Weibliche  as  the  New  England 
civilization  has  influenced  it : the  pas- 


sion deepened  and  silenced ; the  con- 
science piercing  and  relentless;  the  wide 
interest  in  the  events  of  thought  and  of 
life;  the  high  love  of  beauty  and  the 
higher  love  of  truth;  the  tendency  to 
self -question ; and  the  revolt,  within  dec- 
orous bounds,  from  convention  and  tra- 
dition, which  make  that  avatar  of  the 
eivig  Weibliche  a thing  of  perpetual  fas- 
cination and  occasional  fear.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  here  of  the  Yankee  hu- 
mor which  plays  so  richly  through  Mrs. 
Cooke’s  stories  and  sketches,  and  we  are 
well  enough  content  to  have  the  humor- 
ist hushed  in  the  poet.  But  there  is  great 
sweetness  and  tenderness  and  sympathy 
in  response  to  widely  varying  appeals  of 
life  and  letters.  Something— we  should 
not  like  to  be  asked  what  exactly — makes 
us  think  of  Adelaide  Anne  Procter  in 
Mrs.  Cooke’s  poetry.  Probably  it  is  the 
fact  that  as  contemporaries  they  both  felt 
the  wave  of  German  influence  which  has 
now  quite  spent  itself.  The  New  Eng- 
land poet  seems  to  have  felt  it  more  re- 
motely than  the  kindred  English  talent, 
and  her  work,  in  choice  of  subject  and  in 
its  versions,  shows  greater  friendship  with 
other  literatures.  Compared  with  that  of 
our  young  Southern  poets,  her  poetry  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  senses  through  the 
mind,  while  theirs  seems  to  reach  the 
senses  first,  like  color. 

IV. 

The  thing  is  not  easy  to  say  without 
seeming  to  slight  the  more  intellectual- 
ized  work;  but  if  criticism  has  grown  at 
all  of  late  years,  it  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  inclusion  and  of  the  appreciation 
of  kinds.  We  no  longer  contend  that  if 
Pope  was  a poet,  then  Eeats  was  none; 
we  know  they  were  both  poets,  and  are  a 
good  deal  richer  for  the  knowledge.  It 
would  be  easy  to  overrate  the  value  of 
such  poetry  as  that  of  those  young  South- 
erners, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  this 
in  order  to  prize  it.  In  fact  we  shall  like 
it  all  the  better  if  we  remember  that  its 
charm  is  from  what  they  have  in  com- 
mon, their  youth,  rather  than  from  their 
separate  qualities  and  intentions.  They 
all  have  the  stir  of  the  impulse  to  appro- 
priate the  outside  world  by  recognizing 
and  naming  its  facts ; they  cannot  rest  till 
they  have  found  a tint  of  phrase,  a music 
of  words,  for  each  of  its  appealing  sights 
and  sounds,  and  thus  made  it,  or  seemed 
to  make  it,  their  own.  It  is  winning,  and 
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touches  the  heart;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
poetry,  though  one  likes  to  have  them 
write  as  if  it  were. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  under- 
value their  work,  as  one  might  quite  as 
easily  do.  If  you  look  at  it  even  casual- 
ly you  will  find  that  it  is  nature,  different 
in  many  things  from  that  hitherto  known 


to  literature,  which  they  are  observing  in 
such  keenly  felt  detail.  Traits  of  the  outer 
world  which  are  yet  subtly  to  influence 
life  appear  in  the  verse  which  scarcely 
hints  of  the  expression  of  social  condi- 
tions ; as  in  Mrs.  Cooke’s  poems,  and  Dr. 
Holmes’s,  the  external  world  is  lost  in  the 
interest  of  associations,  of  experiences. 


JBantj)lt|  Turnrii 

POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  ou  the  17  th  of  July. — 
The  folio wiug  hills  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress during  the  month  : Naval  Appropriation 
and  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation,  House,  June 
22d;  Public  Land,  House,  June  27th;  River 
and  Harbor  Appropriation  (amended),  Senate, 
July  2d;  Census,  House,  July  11th. 

The  President  approved  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Appropriation  Bill  July  12th. 

The  decrease  in  the  public  debt  during  June 
amounted  to  $14,429,502  44. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  as- 
sembled in  Chicago  Juue  19th,  and  June  25th, 
ou  the  eighth  ballot,  nominated  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, of  Indiana,  for  President,  and  on  the  first 
ballot  Levi  P.  Mortou,  of  New  York,  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  final 
ballot  for  President  resulted  as  follows:  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  544 ; John  Sherman,  118;  Rus- 
sell A.  Alger,  100 ; Walter  Q.  Gresham,  59 ; Wil- 
liam McKiuley,  Jun.,  4 ; James  G.  Blaine,  5. 

The  official  figures  of  the  election  in  Ore- 
gon, June  4th,  give  a Republican  plurality  of 
7408  in  a total  vote  of  60,206. 

George  V.  N.  Lothrop  has  resigned  his  post 
as  United  States  Minister  to  Russia. 

The  late  Emperor  Frederick  III.  of  Germany 
was  buried  in  the  Friedeuskirche  at  Potsdam 
June  18th. 

The  appointment  of  Herr  Herrfurth  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Prussian  Ministerial  Council 
aud  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  suc- 
ceed Herr  Von  Puttkamer,  was  officially  pub- 
lished July  3d. 

After  a stormy  debate  a motion  by  General 
Boulanger  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  %vas  rejected  by  that  body  July 
12.  A vote  of  censure  was  passed  upon  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  after  he  had  resigned  his  seat 
aud  left  the  Chamber. — A duel  witli  swords 
between  General  Boulanger  and  Premier  Flo- 
quct  followed,  July  13th,  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
near  Paris. 

A Papal  Encyclical,  under  date  of  Juue  24  th, 
reiterates  the  former  decree  against  boycotting 
and  the  plan  of  campaign  in  Ireland. 

The  electors  chosen,  Juue  25th,  formally 
elected,  July  9th,  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  President  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  Juan  Pablo  Iiojas  Paul  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Presidency  of  Venezuela. 


nf  (Current  Clients. 

DISASTERS. 

June  18/ A — Several  thousand  persons  were 
killed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Leon  River. 
Mexico.  The  greatest  loss  of  life  and  property 
occurred  in  the  towns  of  Leon  aud  Silao. 

June  20th. — Detailed  accounts  of  the  gales 
ou  the  coast  of  Iceland  in  May  show  that  four 
hundred  French  fishermen  Mere  drowned. 

July  11  th. — Two  huudred  and  twenty-four 
persons  were  killed  in  a fire  in  the  Debeers 
mine  at  Kimberley,  Griqualaud  West,  South 
Africa. 

July  12 th. — A south-bound  express  train  ou 
the  Virginia  Midland  Railroad  fell  through  a 
trestle  near  Orange  Court  House,  Virginia. 
Ten  persons  w ere  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

June  14/A — At  Deer  Island,  in  the  Merrimac, 
near  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  Miss  Mary 
N.  Prescott,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

June  19 th. — In  Paris,  M.  Charlemagne  £mile 
de  Maupas,  the  French  statesman,  in  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  his  age. 

June  20 th. — The  Rev.  George  Trevor,  canon 
of  York,  England,  aged  seventy-nine  years. — 
In  London,  Dr.  J.  H.  Zukertort,  the  chess-play- 
er, aged  forty-five  years. 

June  24  th. — In  Peacedale,  Rhode  Islaud,  Row- 
land Gibson  Hazard,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

June  25>th. — At  Staten  Islaud,  New  York,  Syd- 
ney HoM  ftrd  Gay,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

June  2 8th. — In  Tarasp,  Switzerland,  James 
Jackson  Jarves,  the  art  critic  aud  collector,  in 
the  sixty -eighth  year  of  his  age. 

June  29th. — In  San  Francisco,  Geueral  Wash- 
ington L.  Elliott,  aged  sixty-seven  years. — At 
Long  Island,  New  York,  Francis  Henry  Temple 
Belle w,  the  artist,  aged  sixty-oue  years. 

July  11  th. — In  London,  Rev.  George  Robert 
Gleig, formerly  Chaplain-General  to  the  British 
forces,  aged  ninety-two  years. — In  Brooklyn,. 
General  Jesse  C.  Smith,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age. 

July  12th. — At  Contentment  Island,  Darien. 
Connecticut,  Vincent  Colyer,  the  artist,  aged 
sixty-three  years. — In  Rochester,  New  York, 
Hiram  Sibley,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

July  15 th. — News  received  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Johannes  Henrietta  Brand,  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  aged  sixty-four  years. 
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PT  is  fortunate  that  a 
passion  for  display  is 
implanted  in  human 
nature ; and  if  we  owe 
a debt  of  gratitude  to 
anybody,  it  is  to  those 
who  make  the  display 
for  us.  It  would  be 
such  a dull,  colorless 
world  without  it!  We 
try  in  vain  to  imagine 
a city  without  brass 
bands,  and  military 
marchings, and  proces- 
sions of  societies  in  re- 
galia,and  banners, and 
resplendent  uniforms, 
and  gayly  caparisoned 
horses,  and  men  clad 
in  red  and  yellow  and 
blue  and  gray  and  gold 
and  silver  and  feathers, 
moving  in  beautiful 
lines,  proudly  wheel- 
ing with  step  elate 
upon  some  responsive 
human  being  as  axis, 
deploying,  opening 
and  closing  ranks  in 
exquisite  precision  to 
the  strains  of  martial 
music,  to  the  thump 
of  the  drum  and  the 
scream  of  the  life,  going  away  down  the  street 
with  nodding  plumes,  heads  erect,  the  very 
port  of  heroism.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
in  the  world  so  inspiring  as  that.  And  the 
self-sacrifice  of  it!  What  will  not  men  do 
and  endure  to  gratify  their  fellows!  And  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  too,  when  most  we  need 
something  to  cheer  us ! The  Drawer  saw,  with 
feelings  that  cannot  be  explained,  a noble  com- 
pany of  men,  the  pride  of  their  city,  all  large 
men,  all  fat  men,  all  dressed  alike,  but  each 
one  as  beautiful  as  anything  that  can  be  seen 
on  the  stage,  perspiring  through  the  gala 
streets  of  another  distant  city,  the  admiration 
of  crowds  of  huzzaing  men  and  women  and 
boys,  following  another  company  as  resplen- 
dent as  itself,  every  man  bearing  himself  like 
a hero,  despising  the  heat  and  the  dust,  con- 
scious only  of  doing  his  duty.  We  make  a 
great  mistake  if  we  suppose  it  is  a feeling  of 
ferocity  that  sets  these  men  tramping  about 
in  gorgeous  uniform,  in  mud  or  dust,  in  rain 
or  under  a broiling  sun.  They  have  no  desire 
to  kill  anybody.  Out  of  these  resplendent 
clothes  they  are  much  like  other  people;  only 
they  have  a nobler  spirit,  that  which  leads 
them  to  endure  hardships  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  others.  They  differ  in  degree,  though 
not  in  kind,  from  those  orders,  for  keeping 
secrets,  or  for  encouraging  a distaste  for  strong 
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drink,  which  also  wear  bright  and  attractive 
regalia,  and  go  about  in  processions,  with  ban- 
ners and  music,  and  a pomp  that  cannot  be 
distinguished  at  a distance  from  real  war.  It 
is  very  fortunate  that  men  do  like  to  march 
about  in  ranks  and  lines,  even  without  any 
distinguishing  apparel.  The  Drawer  has  seen 
hundreds  of  citizens  in  a body,  going  about 
the  country  on  an  excursion,  parading  through 
town  after  town,  with  no  other  distinction  of 
dress  than  a uniform  high  white  hat,  who  car- 
ried joy  and  delight  wherever  they  went.  The 

food  of  this  display  cannot  be  reckoned  in 
gures.  Even  a funeral  is  comparatively  dull 
without  the  military  band  and  thefour-and- 
four  processions,  and  the  cities  where  these 
resplendent  corteges  of  woe  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence are  cheerful  cities.  The  brass  baud 
itself,  when  we  consider  it  philosophically,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  things  in  our  civil- 
ization. We  admire  its  commonly  splendid 
clothes,  its  drums  and  cymbals  and  braying 
brass,  but  it  is  the  impartial  spirit  with  which 
it  lends  itself  to  our  varying  wants  that  dis- 
tinguishes it.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it 
has  no  principles,  for  nobody  has  so  many,  or 
is  so  impartial  in  exercising  them.  It  is  equal- 
ly ready  to  play  at  a festival  or  a funeral,  a 
picnic  or  an  encampment,  for  the  sons  of  war 
or  the  sons  of  temperance,  and  it  is  equally 
willing  to  express  the  feeling  of  a Democratic 
meeting  or  a Republican  gathering,  and  im- 
partially blows  out  “ Dixie”  or  “ Marching 
through  Georgia,”  “The  Girl  I Left  Behind 
Me”  or  “ My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee.”  It  is 
equally  piercing  and  exciting  for  St.  Patrick 
or  the  Fourth  of  July. 

There  are  cynics  who  think  it  strange  that 
men  are  willing  to  dress  up  in  fantastic  uni- 
form and  regalia  and  march  about  in  sun  and 
raiu  to  make  a holiday  for  their  countrymen, 
but  the  cynics  are  ungrateful,  and  fail  to  credit 
human  nature  with  its  trait  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  they  do  not  at  all  comprehend  our  civil- 
ization. It  was  doubted  at  one  time  whether 
the  freedman  and  the  colored  man  generally 
in  the  republic  was  capable  of  the  higher  civ- 
ilization. This  doubt  has  all  been  removed. 
No  other  race  takes  more  kindly  to  martial 
and  civic  display  than  it.  No  one  has  a great- 
er passion  for  societies  and  uniforms  and  re- 
galias and  banners,  and  the  pomp  of  march- 
ings and  processions,  and  peaceful  war.  The 
negro  naturally  inclines  to  the  picturesque,  to- 
the  flamboyant,  to  vivid  colors  and  the  trap- 
pings of  office  that  give  a man  distinction. 
He  delights  in  the  drum  and  the  trumpet,  and 
so  willing  is  he  to  add  to  what  is  spectacular 
and  pleasing  in  life  that  he  would  spend  half 
his  time  in  parading.  His  capacity  for  a holi- 
day is  practically  unlimited.  lie  has  not  yet 
the  means  to  indulge  his  taste,  and  perhaps 
his  taste  is  not  yet  equal  to  his  means,  but 
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there  is  no  question  of  his  adaptability  to  the 
sort  of  display  which  is  so  pleasing  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  human  race,  and  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  brightness  and  cheer- 
fulness of  this  world.  We  cannot  all  have 
decorations,  and  cannot  all  wear  uniforms,  or 
even  regalia,  and  some  of  us  have  little  time 
for  going  about  in  military  or  civic  proces- 
sions, but  we  all  like  to  have  our  streets  put  on 
a holiday  appearance;  and  we  cannot  express 
in  words  our  gratitude  to  those  who  so  cheer- 
fully spend  their  time  and  money  in  glittering 
apparel  and  in  parades  for  our  entertainment. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


CAP  AND  BELLS. 

Too  oft  in  merry  moments  I had  written  mocking 
rhymes, 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  editors  had  printed  them 
at  times. 

The  rhymes,  whose  worst  ambition  was  a moment 
to  beguile, 

The  kindly  reader  greeted  with  a calm,  indulgent 
smile. 

Then,  wearied  with  such  jesting,  I aspired  to  higher 
things ; 

I started  up  Parnassus'  steep,  but  found  the  jour* 
ney  hard, 

And  dining  at  the  Half-way  House  must  suit  full 
many  a bard. 

I searched  my  inmost  being's  depths,  its  sacred  hid- 
den springs, 

And  with  my  heart's  blood  In  the  words  I spake 
with  prophet  voice. 

Swept  back  the  Future’s  misty  veU,  and  cried,  44  O 
World,  rejoice  J" 

I touched  on  Darwin’s  mighty  truths— the  glorious 
race  to  be— 

And  wrapped  the  whole  in  mazy  waves  of  echoing 
melody. 

My  song  appeared.  Up,  up  I soared  on  white,  aspir- 
ing wings. 

Alackaday  ? the  cap,  the  bell,  about  the  Jester 
clings ; 

The  haunting  halo  round  the  brow  a doubtful  glory 
flings. 

Deep  in  my  writhing  heart  was  plunged  a sudden* 
venomed  fang: 

Ah  me ! a shout  of  laughter  from  the  guileless 
reader  rang  t 

Charlotte  W.  Thurston. 


A RIDICULOUS  TEACHING. 

A somewhat  unpolished  mother  of  a very 
charming  daughter  was  recently  heard  to  say : 
44 1 don’t  intend  lettin’  Emily  go  back  to  Mad- 
am Waring’s  school.  They  don’t  teach  ’em 
right.  Now  I don’t  know  so  very  much  my- 
self, but  I uever  would  tell  my  child  that  IX 
spells  nine.  It’s  absolutely  ridiculous.” 


On  learning  of  the  engagement  of  a Miss 
Bliss  to  a Mr.  Harris,  a friend  of  the  youug 
lady  seut  her  the  following  lines: 

’Tis  strange  in  such  a world  as  this, 

But  so-so  at  the  fairest, 

That  one  should  leave  a state  of  bliss 
To  be  forever  harassed. 


FROM  QUAINT  NANTUCKET. 

Apropos  of  Nantucket,  one  hears  some  rath- 
er odd  sayings  and  of  some  quaint  happen- 
ings there. 

“ You  see,  we  are  somewhat  out  of  the  way,” 
said  one  of  the  islanders ; “ so  tramps  seldom 
trouble  us,  and  it  is  only  when  onr  summer 
visitors  come  that  we  think  of  locking  our 
doors  at  uight.” 

Last  fall  a man  was  tried  for  petty  larceny, 
and  sentenced  by  the  judge  to  three  months 
in  jail.  A few  days  after  the  trial,  the  judge, 
accompanied  by  the  sheriff,  was  on  bis  way  to 
the  Boston  boat,  when  they  passed  a man  saw- 
ing wood. 

The  sawyer  stopped  his  work,  tonched  his 
hat,  and  said,  “Good-morning,  judge.” 

The  judge  looked  at  him  a moment,  passed 
on  a short  distance,  then  turned  to  glance 
backward,  with  the  question,  “Why,  sheriff, 
isu’t  that  the  man  I sentenced  to  three  months 
in  jailt” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  sheriff,  hesitatingly — “ yes, 
that’s  the  man ; but  you — yon  see,  judge,  we — 
we  haven’t  any  one  in  jail  now,  and  we  thought 
it  a useless  expense  to  hire  somebody  to  keep 
the  jail  for  three  months  just  for  this  one  man; 
so  I gave  him  the  jail  key,  and  told  him  that 
if  he’d  sleep  there  nights  it  wonld  be  all  right.” 

R.  A.  Mark. 


What  an  ardent  prayer  was  that  of  the  col- 
ored brother  who  besought  the  Lord  to  an’tnf 
his  congregation  with  the  “ ile”  of  Patinos! 


THE  RETORT  CONSIDERATE. 

Quite  a prominent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  had  by  various  matrimonial  ven- 
tures accumulated  a number  of  names  origi- 
nally belonging  to  her  deceased  husbands.  As 
it  was  difficult  for  inauy  of  the  members  of  the 
society  to  repeat  her  name  in  proper  chrono- 
logical order  without  the  omission  of  one  or 
more  of  its  factors,  she  was  known  in  a cumu- 
lative way  as  Alphabet  Smith,  Directory  Smith, 
and  Cemetery  Smith. 

Not  loug  after  she  had  lost  her  third  hus- 
baud  and  placed  him  beside  his  predecessors, 
the  much-widowed  woman  determined  to  mar- 
ry again,  and  nominated  the  caudidate  for  the 
fourth  place  in  her  affections.  Invitations  to 
the  wedding  were  sent  to  her  numerous  chil- 
dren. In  due  course  of  time  one  of  them  was 
returned  to  her  with  this  endorsement  upon  it : 

Dear  Mother, — I regret  that  I cannot  be 
with  thee  on  the  occasion  of  thy  approaching 
wedding,  but  I will  endeavor  to  be  present  at 
the  next.  Affectionately  thy  son, 

Goodboy  Smith. 


UNDENIABLY  TRUE. 

44  My  objection  to  babies,”  said  an  old 
bachelor,  44  is  that  they  are  so  insufferably 
childish.” 
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WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  NOT  BLISS, 
Oh.  Arthur,  how  cruel ! See  that  poor  worm  wriggle/’ 


Earner.  * 
Arthur. 


That’s  all  right,  i cut  him  Id  two  first,  so  he’s  perfectly  dead,  only  he  hasn't  discovered  it, 


And  thus  bis  card  became 
After  that  date : 

“ Sefior  Bon  Rodrigo 
Jose  del  Annijd 
Hemmnos  Tobago 
El  Itey  y Pete/’ 


always  room  for  one  more. 

In  ancient  Mexico 

There  dwelt,  some  time  ago, 

A person  whom  I know, 

Called  in  this  way ; 

“Seftor  Don  Rodrigo 
Jos*  del  Armijo 
nermarios  Tobago,” 

Likewise  “el  Rey.” 

When  we  got  through  with  It, 
If  fools  or  wise  of  wit, 

Not  one  in  ton  could  hit 
What  it  all  meant. 

Not  one  in  twenty  could 
f Ton  ounce  It  as  he  should. 

If  one  had  time,  he  would 
Think  it  misspent. 

So  when  we  spoke  this  man. 
This  titled  Mexican, 

We  all  pursued  this  plan, 
Thinking  It  meet : 

Dropped  every  el  and  del. 

Jitsv*  and  Don  as  well. 

All  names  we  couldn’t  spell, 
Just  called  him  “Ivt**  " 

Re.  with  his  wealth  of  name. 
Took  this  one,  just  the  same, 


THE  EXACT  TIME. 

On  the  occasion  of  a wedding  lu  Virginia, 
not  long  ago,  the  hospitality  of  the  family 
mansion  was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  one  of 
the  guest#  lmd  to  he  accommodated  with  a 
hastily  erected  bed  in  his  host'n  room.  Early 
iii  the  morning,  Jim,  an  irrepressible  retainer 
of  the  family f came  in  to  light  the  lire,  and  his 
master  ashed  him  the  time.  He  didn’t  know. 

“ Well,  you  idiot,  eairt  you  look  at  the 
clock  r 

Jim  studied  it  anxiously  for  a few  minutes, 
and  then  ventured : “ J can’tjes  zaekly  make 
out  whut  time  ytis,  Mis’  Smiif ; but  one  hand's 
p’rutiu?  itkles  you,  on  one.  hand’s  jfmtitd  todes 
Marsc  Sammy.  1 reckon  i/oh  knew  what  time 
dut  is.” 
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REVISED  ANECDOTES. 

LAMB  AXD  THE  RUDE  AMERICAN 

Charles  Lamb  was  once  introduced  to  a 
rnde  American,  who  greeted  him  with  the  re- 
mark, “ I should  have  known  you  were  Charles 
Lamb  by  your  stutter/’ 

“X-n-n-no,  s-s-sir,”  said  Lamb;  “y-y-y-yon 
a-are  m-m-mist-t-t-taken.  I-it  i-is  m-m-my 
b-b-rother  G-g-g-g-George  wh-wh-who  s-s-s- 
siss-st-tut-tut-tntters,  n-n-n-ot  I.” 

kero’s  keek  sorrow. 

Rome  was  burning.  The  destroying  ele- 
ment was  gradnally  eating  up  the  bnsiness 
portion  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  Emperor 
consoled  himself  by  playing  his  violin.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  of  the  fire,  the  impe- 
rial musicale  was  interrupted  by  the  freedman 
Milichns,  who  rushed  into  the  Emperor’s  pre- 
sence with  the  news  that  the  Tigelline  Block 
had  been  attacked,  and  that  all  the  stores 
therein  were  going  up  in  smoke. 

“What!”  cried  the  Emperor,  stopping  in 
the  middle  of  a bar — a thing  he  had  never 
been  known  to  do  before— “the  Tigelline 
Block  gone  up  ? Oh  dear!  oh  dear1  This  will 
never  do.  Why,  they  kept  the  best  E strings 
in  the  Roman  Empire  at  Xo.  6 Tigelline  Block 
Hie  thee,  dear  Milichus,  to  the  Tigelline,  and 
seek  through  the  ruins,  and  if  by  morn  thou 
bringest  me  word  that  the  E string  stock  is 
saved,  I will  make  thee  Commissioner  of  Lie- 
tors  e’er  the  sun  doth  set.” 

And  the  strong  man  sat  down  upon  his  Sa- 
vonarola chair*  and  wept  bitter  tears 

JULIUS  CiESAR  AND  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

Some  friend  of  Caesar’s — Brutus  perhaps— 
once  asked  the  great  Roman  whether  he  deem- 
ed a liberal  education  necessary  to  success  in 
life. 

“ I do,”  said  Ciesar.  “ I attribute  my  suc- 
cess to  the  thorough  grounding  I received  in 
the  dead  languages  at  school.  Indeed  I could 
not  have  attained  my  present  eminence  in  Ro- 
man affairs  without  Latin.” 

GEOROE  WASHINGTON  AND  THE  MENDACIOUS  MENDICANT. 

General  Washington,  while  visiting  Xew 
\ork  in  the  fall  of  1796,  was  accosted  one  day 
on  Broadway  by  a fifteen-year-old  beggar,  who 
.asked  the  General  for  aid,  saying  that  he  was 
an  orphan,  with  a paralytic  father  and  a dy- 
ing mother  to  support. 

“ Sir,”  said  \\  ashington,  fixing  his  eye  stern- 
ly upon  the  beggar,  “you  may  have  judged 
from  your  reading  in  the  newspapers  that  I 
cannot  tell  a lie.  Sometimes  the  papers  mis- 
take. I can  tell  a lie  when  I hear  it,  espe 
cially  one  so  transparent  as  this.  Had  you 
claimed  to  be  so  blind  that  you  could  not  see 
where  j our  snpper  was  to  come  from,  I might 
have  been  persuaded  to  give  you  a nickel.  As 

* Among  other  luxuries.  Nero  developed  a great 
fondness  for  anachronisms,  which  accounts  for  the 
presence  of  the  Savonarola  chair  in  the  imperial 
apartments. 


it  is.  the  boy  who  would  deceive  the  Father 
of  his  Country  is  unworthy  of  my  alms.  I 
wish  you  good-evening.” 

The  beggar  was  so  affected  by  Washington’s 
noble  words  that  he  immediately  joined  the 
army,  and  soon  became  one  of  tbe  best  spies 
in  the  service. 

MODEST  NOLL  AND  DR.  JOBKSOK 

After  Goldsmith  had  written  tbe  Hear  of 
Wakefield  he  rose  considerably  in  the  estima- 
tion of  blunt  old  Dr.  Johnson,  who  extolled 
the  book  to  the  skies.  Goldsmith's  natural 
modesty  made  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  his 
work  exceedingly  painful  to  him,  aud  he  in- 
variably did  bis  best  in  self-depreciation  when 
his  friend  began  sounding  his  praises. 

Lpon  one  occasion  Johnson,  Boswell,  and 
Goldsmith  were  lunching  together  in  a Fleet 
Street  chop-house,  when  an  acquaintance  of 
Johnson’s  entered,  and  approaching  the  group, 
grasped  the  Doctor’s  hand,  aud  asked  him  how 
he  did. 

“Sir,”  said  the  Doctor,  with  his  accustomed 
courtesy,  “I  don't.”  Then  turning  toward 
Goldsmith,  who  was  trying  to  hide  behind  a 
bottle  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  he  roared  out : 
“ Mr.  Robinson,  permit  me  to  introduce  my 
friend  Goldsmith.  Goldsmith  is  the  author 
of  tbe  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  you  know.” 

“Indeed!”  cried  Robinson,  with  a pleased 
smile.  “Are  you  the  author  of  that  delight- 
ful work  ?” 

“ N-no,  sir,  p-please,  sir,”  replied  Goldsmith, 
overcome  with  shame. 

The  effect  of  this  reply  upon  Dr.  Johnson 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

CALIGULA'S  GRATITUDE  AND  MEBCT. 

Quintus  Curtius  Fla  ecus  having  had  tbe 
misfortune  in  tbe  heat  of  a political  campaign 
to  offend  tbe  Emperor,  Caligula  ordered  him 
to  be  thrown  into  a caldron  of  boiling  lead.  A 
few  days  before  tbe  execution  was  to  take  place, 
FJaccns  sent  a lictor  to  the  Emperor  with  a 
note,  in  which  be  asked  the  Emperor  if  he  re- 
membered tbe  fact  that  as  a boy  Flaccus  had 
saved  his  life  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own, 
by  eating  a poisoned  tart  intended  for  the  im- 
perial lunch,  and  beseechiug  the  Emperor,  if 
he  did  remember  the  episode,  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  his  punishment.  Caligula  was 
deeply  moved  as  the  remembrance  of  Flac- 
ens’s  heroic  self-sacrifice  flashed  across  his 
mind,  and  lie  immediately  issued  a decree  pro- 
viding that  “ in  view  of  services  rendered,  the 
sentence  of  Quintus  Curtins  Flaccus,  to  wit, 
that  he  be  boiled  in  lead,  be  and  is  hereby 
commuted,  and  that  in  lieu  of  said  boiling  in 
lead  the  said  Quintus  Curtius  Flaccus  shall 
he  flayed  alive  and  thrown  into  the  sea.” 
Rome  was  so  astonished  at  the  unexpected 
clemency  of  the  Emperor  that  her  historians 
forgot  to  record  this  one  bright  page  in  the 
annals  of  the  Caligulan  sway. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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4 r.  r T , 0 ><><■» ked  after  1dm  fo  blank  bewilder- 

TI!£  CK^i  E..  .is  1..  G CA-IU^t  uuMi.f ; biff,  bn  \vn*j  Hilll  sit'ofe  fmrplox^d  ahnuf. 

'WfAWyWpMli**  $$$  **  of  tiro  • MUf  /w'to&ji-  # red- 

limi^  fci  fuMl  jrmi  moat  faced  man*  lu  the  riels,  uniform  of a 

he  *nre  to  leux « o?»«  ;of  jio>>  card#  Mi  £Ar.ti-  of  moot  official*  eanie  Hrtd^aUl,  ktoriily: 
tbfrifi,  IfoiHl  bud  the  cards  ou  i«y  afciidv  t»>'  ■ • **  Yakov . Aud  re*£'C i tc.h*;  I <io*Vt>  'kjuoyr  fctyaf/j’ 

l*fe  ,Dic»  y<MV  b>aH'’  &V>  spoke Prince  t?-— have  «lmie  that  yon  shook!  msiijtiiinjn  thit» 
cmivof  the leader*  of  society  in  to  rim  nWivarran  table  wny.  Y<:n  shall  Lear  from  hm* 

Smmeil  servant  who  bowed  before  him  mi  La?  tomorrow/'  And  bn  pulsed  *«!iy  fpmnlng  with 
stepped  into  hi*  carriage.  rage, 

Mrae  wfetm;  in tin#*  '*  Am  Un?y  all  mad  V'  muttered  the  amazed 
sda;  as  lu  visit#  his  ftmtokb  Wniv*  n Wbbfc  till  farfb  can Jlnivc  dope  ?*'■ 

and  the  salutation  of “ S’  uavyni  *’ wo  Xhit  the  explanation  n/une  only  too  *00*0. 

vyru  srcioKitimir  / With  the  net*  .?*•;??,  new  .font  ***  lu-  .ina^liud.  his  own  door  agaii#^  up 
lxftpi«M)eeM})  \k  lifckitl  on  evt'tx  'fypHx^pf  c*SH?.; ite-ftwfittan  wham  he  fo&d  sokt  fmitpl 

Prince  was  setting  mil  to,  calf  in  pbysoir  opjChi  tilth  U\£  - visit  ft  s£  cards,,  and  *uddf  with  a re- 
a fete  of  hi*  chosen  friend*.  whim  *endia#  bin  ' ♦'pectin  t Wwv":rre  left  ail  the  card*,,  your 
foormatt  to  lcav&  cftr£&  tfptftt  the  fifty  citfai&tjf  ilrlghthCAs,  the  Jptjco^  of  spade?  md  the 

lc?a  hep<7S5fe9^d  'ftK'eU  of  ilbuiiyeaUl'S*' 

'its  ilm  fj>shioi«a.ht«  %\Vihftvl  the  tovvirt  Thru  the  y&H  I'tMune  uUdei.^sood  it  all.  TlXm 

'\t  .feMaf-  f m)A  the  Tack ey,  model  Met^au  t 'of.  bad  iett  ptopfo}$  * card# 

away*  - . -^y »fcak,o ,. , luyih 

Two  \uuirH  uuer  a d;^hio^  y>;vuog  odU-er  of  — ] 

mtj  h«im  bmiie  V&ni\&r*  4?k^  te  top.  much  pcpgrcs#)ve  #!)-• 
Prineo  0— — ^ ns  >t  passed  liinrv^nd  < >m:  ahindi.  At  aiiv  lale  ■&  retail  buy  In  a, 

»nh\{  lit  a yidM  treniulous  ^Uh  laughter;  Si\*\r  Kaglahd  bofiHBh^hl  yvltd  has  learned  to 
**  Qhy  YMK^v  AiHlrei6VitcTin  ( Jatuee,  soj>  df  Ath  fMad  enough  to  join  h\  the  inortmiii;  etercmC%, 
drew),  -••that  a ajilemjitl  idea  of  yomyi!  hot  sotuettiri&a  holt«$  a large  v^ord,  o^tonTyheii 
It  •}!  hoiVfeil itfYrr  fho  tmrn  to-ruorrmy,  J^id  Jhh;f^$qiXly  ohj^  ihorhiug  y b^fv  lie  t>e  the 

f Imvyii  f had  ouch  a tooglt  sipce  l doidhlkuoyf  ph^V^  ip  the  f bairns,  u Vet  iiVt  my  enferojeji 
wheiv”  Atid  otf  tie  wont,  Ja aching h hie$6ram^  triumph  over  mo,'  l with  llm  rendering,  *-  l/^i 
ediy,  'j/'b *'•: / **  -'>  not  my  ruemic#  tramp  cfyot Vm>.v  '<  b*'  ' 


a pu^posTeRora  idea. 

V A •*  •,*/"}£&$  A/y  )h*>  fa VI  Of.  rf.  %\vnt$\  ’*  V-  is  l»i-**}>* **t «' :.r**ii*  ' The  Ideah  ‘Nl  -i?a'Ui:ttgr 

^criimtr^TftHiv  henOhy  aft^y the  try^  *\>w*  «||  »?ay  ;id.«ic  1t«'  lbe-'i»ot  war*  ’ V ■V’V-S:!:,v -?  J 
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T&£  AWTOt,  COtBT.  . Ufe-tv. 

T«r^.  |At4&  • James-  M.Anufdrtfiig,  of 

T&xi4*«  <M*  Anti  patriotic  a rtmtr  as  ever  ^ x< v ^ „ ,..; ,c J{. rT .,_ 

jived  ]u  wy  ageor  country,  emigrafc^tl  from  whtrcHbie ^ fc  Teife  itliead  *?!  me  J$ft  nothing 
fentmdit  to T^vus  immediately  after  the-  nl«o  i»  tfeyvuytM&i  .lint*,  to  duJ*; 
lie  public  had  Wen  organised.  Ho<m  utter  In*  “.'THa'  priiwu****:  disc harmed,  nad  Ho*  o.nm 
aalVaLst  Antud  out  t hat  the  ife  judge.  *# Mei>>  VifH.  ■:  my 

X'Tngeei*  truin'  u tb?/  States/7  \v?i_o  were  then  .'  treat**’-'  v-.-fv^’f/ v-V/Vl^ 

femot'fmfh  wre  m ilitv  lialtit  of  hold  i tig 
Tram  time  vc baf  they  trilled  “ TjfeAwr. 

Etbi'y  few^ipmer  it  as  &$$$$: 
wits  brought  before  ffe 


mao,  what  made  you  steal  a 


;‘v  A PKRTIKENT  q 11  KSTiO^ 

A1  i^y.ntmft^p-viwiiW  of  a targe  <•  ily  i n Ja  pam 
HH|  Which  ftat;  a (tor  .spelling  ah  evening  at  .a  irWid'a  i;dW 

with  au  ittfpOfiiug  array  u?  ofilr.er*  atid  apecta-  with  h*-\  end  tiompamons,  wa&  oimbto  'to  .find 
tore  ib  a seelnided  room* /Was  urta1gt<*$<  fed  fed  determined  0 walk 

asfedj  V.Wliar  itiiufo  y mu  onmo  (u  Texas lr/  .If  Losing  his  way,  fewereTj  in  the  namw,  whub 
i»'.h.i«  reply  he  did  not  admit  that  he  earne  tis  jug  streets,  ho  appjtod  to  a poltoenianto  duvet 
a rfejfn jjjt£$  T j mvier  him  to  he  bis  wring {uome)yA  To  hi#  flurfu&e  the  sol* 
whipped  until  .'fe  feufessm.h  pud  why ti  lie  had  efcrm  ffec^onarv  could  not  svlv-i-  his  j/exptoxw 
cmifesaed,  hr  ifirfe  scuts  heed  to  treat  the  croud,  t,y,  lie  was  not  otfeatidod.  lie  sunt,  vulh  i he 
No  new-^otij>y  yras  jY^rntfittod  to  claim  tltot  he  Joe&tion  askod  ftdv  A happy  ofeoditsul  i»'ug- 
wW  vunpoifitt;  or  daino  of  in's  own  free-wilL  . gestod  itself  to  the  inquirer.  . 

If  the  |Ku*soii  jutest^d.  however,  answered  " Be  gmni  eno><gk  to  direct  n\e  to  flie  res? 
proitJpMv,  Htatiug  soino:. crime  That  lie  had  dencc  of  the  Go*i;crpor  of  the  ci» y,M'  «wtiV  *hv* 
cmnniit  tiMt  hef<ire  leaving  u the  ^tafes^  ah\l  Governor. 

giving  Uur,\  place,  fcnd  eire«instaneosf  he  was  At  douft  know  where  that  4s  either/*  re. 

at  oh eo  dowiiaiged  without  oohf&.  spondod  tliv  poliv'Ciijau, 

V :T1W- ’Cuhrt”  was  general] y presided  "Whiitl.  m?P  know  where  r ftp.  Goverm?r 
<^y,etv by  p.ge&itm'iihn-  who  was  feowp  to  have  lives f1'.  j.  aliail  r^phtt  yeni  Iv^ujyripw-,.  ] mi\ 
rohhed  u gold -eHlnnig  company,  which  wax  the  the  Govcnior." 

inim^dmio  euonc  oThts  ioaving  Georgtip  Olio  ‘4  Weil/-  was  the  caustic  n*jvi|;-wdpr,  " how  do 
day  in  dmn!ere.atityii  he  uhservotl  to  yddop  ym<  expect  me  to  Imow  whom  >un  live  if  you 
•**  Vobfig  irtaag  wo  wifi  shortly  aicui'  t faiow  wjbfere  you  live 
li;iw  v:mj  op  hofone  our  Awful 

Aiitisfrongv  with  un  air  o(  m#* 
pri*e(tV4t  diiihh".y;o,aajdho  lioped  ^ 

fuic.  imi  i.jJvHti.4  a:t! / ' '/■  i;V 

(iioiti.'ufst  t. he- ' i'»r%-.a«i < I ti» j^' ,|  ij<r.r.  ^ ^ 

••k.ur.jr  a.ai, ,«:.i;(.  aii.lv  - ' \'M 


Ail  Courl/’ 


iOT  SO  P.V.V1HUP1.E 

Bladder  Jroues.  howdhi  yer  ton  curac  outeu 


Dt*?ox  Frau*#* 

■fe  tuialT.’  ■"•  ‘ - . ...  -, . ....  u.„. , . .. L ,Vl> . Y , , ,v  . . 

Btunroton;  Jokzs.  *•  Dc  je<1|ce  done  give  vltn  tWd  t«u»iTs>  (n  de 
l>CA.ro?r-  W'auiw.  '“^Ptart  t^r  me  f»Kt  a* . if  you  te 

p>w’fui  thaektuL  Jt^  rrot^  oft  migbif  ’ilujit.  ^dldi'  v 
BnoTueH  JoNts.  “"TwHurt  ft  light  V you  trr  tbiak  Xtef\ 

bang  im  when  d«  tWu  imichf  la  Up/1' 
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LIMOGES  AND  ITS  INDUSTRIES. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


LIMOGES  is  of  interest  as  being  the 
centre  of  the  French  porcelain  manu- 
facture, as  the  former  seat  of  the  mediaeval 
goldsmith's  art,  as  the  place  where  the 
art  of  enamel  was  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  after  the  Renais- 
sance, and  finally  because,  having  been 
only  sparingly  modified  by  modern  im- 
provements, it  has  retained  in  a great 
measure  the  physiognomy  of  a mediaeval 
town.  Broad  streets,  straight  boulevards, 
and  handsome  modern  buildings  are  not 
unknown  at  Limoges,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  is  composed  of  narrow 
and  tortuous  alleys,  winding  in  and  out 
around  the  Cathedral  of  St.-fetienne  and 
the  Church  of  Saint -Michel  des  Lions, 
which  crown  the  two  hills  on  which 
Limoges  is  built.  These  hills  form  a sort 
of  amphitheatre  commanding  a view  of 
the  immense  valley  of  the  river  Vienne. 

In  the  old  streets,  such  as  the  Portail 
Saint-Imbert,  or  the  Rue  des  Petits  Cannes, 
we  can  figure  to  ourselves  how  the  peo- 
ple lived  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago. 
The  quaint  old  houses  have  not  changed. 
They  line  the  narrow  streets  just  as  they 
did  of  old,  with  their  red  crinlded-tiled 
roofs  projecting  over  the  roadway,  their 
gables  at  all  possible  angles,  their  tim- 
bers forming  net-work  over  the  walls, 
and  their  Gothic  or  Roman  doors  studded 
with  big  nails,  like  the  doors  of  a prison. 
Generally  the  ground-floor  alone  is  built 
of  stone,  and  a niche  is  reserved  on  the 
outer  wall  for  an  image  of  the  Virgin  or 
of  some  saint.  Opening  on  the  street 
was  the  shop  and  the  workshop,  and  at 
the  back  the  kitchen,  which  was  also  the 
reception  and  sitting  room  at  Limoges, 
even  in  well-to-do  houses,  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  kitchen  was  composed  of  a ta- 
ble, some  stools,  a dresser  with  its  charge 


of  pewter  plates,  and  a few  pieces  of  fa- 
ience. The  big  open  fireplace  was  adorn- 
ed with  andirons,  and  crossed  by  spits 
geared  to  a primitive  mechanism  worked 
by  some  domestic  animal,  generally  a 
dog,  sometimes  a goose  or  a turkey.  One 
has  only  to  peep  into  the  gloomy  and 
smoky  interiors  in  these  old  streets  to  see 
that  the  domestic  arrangements  have  un- 
dergone but  little  change.  Nor  in  so  do- 
ing will  you  appear  indiscreet  or  prying, 
for  the  doors  are  wide  open,  and  the  wo- 
men and  children  are  sitting  in  the  gut- 
ter, in  company  with  chickens  and  queer 
brindled  dogs,  who  bask  in  the  sun  un- 
disturbed by  vehicles,  which  can  scarcely 
venture  into  these  steep  and  narrow^  alleys. 

The  porcelain  industry  at  Limoges  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  The  discov- 
ery of  porcelain  clay — kaolin  and  feld- 
spath — at  Saint-Vrieix,near  Limoges, dates 
from  1765,  and  the  first  hard  porcelain 
manufactory  was  established  in  1773,  by 
MM.  Grellet,  Massier,  and  Fournevrat. 
But  it  was  not  until  about  1830  that  the 
industry  became  really  important,  and  it 
is  within  the  last  twenty  years  only  that 
the  production  of  Limoges  has  achieved 
perfection  in  the  manufacturing  processes 
and  at  the  same  time  acquired  an  artistic 
stamp  in  form  and  decoration.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  these  results  are 
largely  due  to  American  enterprise.  In 
1839  a lady  came  to  the  store  of  Messrs. 
Daniel  and  David  Haviland,  in  New  York 
city,  and  asked  them  if  they  could  match 
a porcelain  cup  which  she  showed  them. 
The  cup  was  of  French  manufacture;  it 
was  the  first  that  the  Havilands  had  seen, 
and  the  paste  seemed  so  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  English  china  and  faience 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  selling 
that  they  conceived  the  idea  of  intro- 
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ducing  similar  goods  into  the  American 
market,  believing  that  the  speculation 
would  be  profitable.  Full  of  this  idea, 
Mr.  David  Haviland  came  to  France  with 
the  cup,  and  began  to  inquire  where  such 
ware  was  made.  His  researches  led  him 
to  Vierzon,  and  thence  to  Limoges.  His 
desire  was  to  obtain  English  shapes  and 
English  patterns  executed  in  French  porce- 
lain. The  matter  seemed  simple  enough ; 
the  only  obstacle  Mr.  Haviland  had  to 
contend  against  was  routine  and  usage. 
When  he  asked  the  Limoges  manufactu- 
rers for  English  shapes,  they  replied,  “We 
do  not  make  them;  we  have  not  the 
moulds.” 

“Very  good,”  replied  Mr.  Haviland; 
“I  will  give  you  the  moulds;”  and  he 
proceeded  to  make  his  moulds.  Then,  hav- 
ing his  articles  in  white,  he  wished  to 
have  them  decorated  in  the  English  style, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  his  buyers. 

“We  cannot  execute  that  kind  of  deco- 
ration,” replied  the  manufacturers. 

“Very  good,”  replied  the  indomitable 
American;  “I  will  train  some  decorators 
for  you.”  And  he  proceeded  to  hire  pro- 
fessors and  to  teach  a hundred  apprentices 
to  paint  natural  flowers  in  the  English 
manner.  The  end  of  it  was  that  French 
routine  and  want  of  enterprise  forced  Mr. 
Haviland  to  establish  gradually  a com- 
plete porcelain  manufactory,  which  since 
its  foundation  in  1856  has  grown  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  excellently  organized  of 
all  the  manufactories  in  the  Limousin  dis- 
trict. At  present  the  Haviland  works  at 
Limoges  have  nine  kilns,  cubing  each 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty metres;  they  employ,  when  in  full  ac- 
tivity, 1200  hands,  and  manufacture  6000 
plates  a day,  to  mention  only  one  typical 
article.*  Furthermore,  the  Havilands 
have  revolutionized  the  porcelain  indus- 
try by  taking  prompt  advantage  of  all  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  by  perfect- 
ing the  baking  kilns,  by  the  introduction 
of  lithography  and  engraving  in  decora- 
tion, and  generally  by  substituting  in  the 
making  of  current  articles  mechanical  pro- 
cesses for  hand  labor— a fact  which  has 
enabled  them  to  diminish  the  difference  in 

* Haviland  and  Company  produce  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  porcelain  now  made  at 
Limoges.  In  1886  there  were  in  the  town  and  dis- 
trict 85  porcelain  manufactories,  possessing  86 
kilns,  and  giving  employment  to  some  5000  per- 
sons; 62  decorating  establishments,  employing  2000 
hands  ; and  80  mills  for  grinding  and  preparing  the 
clay. 
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price  between  porcelain  and  fine  faience 
so  that  now  eighty  porcelain  plates  cost 
no  more  than  one  hundred  faience  plates. 

The  principal  stages  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribed that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  over 
the  ground  again.  The  general  reader 
may  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
outlines  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  in 
these  pages  that  specialists  will  seek  de- 
tails and  recipes  which  come  within  the 
province  of  special  works.*  For  some 
time  past  the  preparation  of  the  clay  for 
pottery  has  been  executed  by  machinery; 
the  grinding,  mixing,  kneading,  filtering, 
and  desiccation  of  the  paste  are  executed 
by  a series  of  apparatus  which  requires 
very  little  attention,  and  therefore  renders 
the  production  of  the  raw  material  of  por- 
celain very  cheap.  The  problem  that  has 
been  presented  to  manufacturers  of  late 
has  been  the  extension  of  steam-power  to 
the  fashioning  of  this  raw  material.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  contend  against  the 
cheap  labor  of  Germany  and  against  the 
makers  of  fine  faience,  the  French  manu- 
facturers felt  that  mechanical  production 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Their  aim  was 
to  be  able  to  produce  porcelain  economi- 
cally, rapiflly,  and  by  means  which  could 
be  readily  increased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
replace  by  a mechanical  operation  the 
skilful  fingers  of  the  potter,  his  constant 
intelligent  attention,  and  his  sure  and 
prompt  eye.  However,  modern  engineers 
are  loath  to  admit  anything  to  be  impos- 
sible, and,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Haviland,  M.  Faure,  of  Limoges, 
has  been  enabled  to  carry  out  a series  of 
experiments  which  have  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  machines  for  fashioning 
porcelain  clay  so  simple  and  so  ingen- 
ious that  we  may  safely  say  that  hence- 
forward the  primitive  potter’s  wheel  may 
be  relegated  to  the  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties. 

Vases,  bowls,  all  open  hollow  vessels, 
cups,  saucers,  plates,  and  dishes  are  now 
made  by  machines.  To  describe  these 
machines  thoroughly  would  need  many 
diagrams  and  an  abundant  use  of  tech- 
nical terms.  I will  confine  myself  to  a 

* I refer  those  interested  in  the  technology  and 
scientific  and  practical  details  of  the  modern  French 
manufacture  to  M.  Dubreuil’s  volume  on  porcelain, 
forming  the  fifth  volume  of  Fremy’s  Encyclopedic  j 
Chimiquc.  Paris.  Dunod.  1885.  ; 
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eroiite  is  transferred  to  the  iua-  fashioiimg  assures  less  shrinkage  it  ml 

chine,  aud  e^itred  an  a-.difc%  * h.n?)  v die- > t^feqwii tl y less  wear  of  the  mouKls',. Ail’d 
seen  da  and  deposits  it  on  a mould  of  dim  u great  economy  for  the  manufacturer, 
form  of  the  inside  of  the  plate,  fixetl  oiPft  In  the  baking:  of  machine made  plates  the 
revolving:  .bead,  the  axis  of  the  ecu  f ring  results  are  ^excellent,  and  the  waste  and 
disk  it/nl  the  axis  of  dim  nuHij<<.&iid  lathe  inferior  pn*re&  almost  a negligibb  quan~ 

head  being  identical,  Wjfdt  a sponge;  the  * Lit y\  ■ r . , , “T  A . ’ ‘ . v , : ’/ 

‘M*  vPiUO^  'IiM-' #1k>  'jiiLvewttHi: ;a  machine 
g>bdmg  tin*  sponge  Inert  Mm  tXititiS?'.|o\V:  for  ijiakiu^  regular  and  im^ui^i*  >'\:t.i 
nr  A (hr  edges'.  The  rnirpiu*.  r!*y  having  dishes,  that  k to  say:dishv*  of  ^IikL  the 
h :-en  removed  tin*  mould.  w it.ji  the  adher-  rim  has  or  has  wot'  the  same  indinuhon 
mg  e/vbr/v/  h>  UnHslVm  d to  a third  lathe  ami  an  identical  profile  ail  round.  Tfm 
head,  over  which  is  dyed  a rniHm\  or  rut'  ascodfe  is  produced,  centred,  and  deposited 
ting  tool  of  fipepial  jjjMjie,  Tli»«  on  tjie  would  lit  lire  &am* ' the 

descends  ml o contact  with  iltr  revoivnie  njakdie  of  round  plates/ and  the  oval 
crodM  and  in  d few  turns  forms,  Urn  uiy  »erm  .is  then  delernuned  by  ;m  eccentric 
dee  side  of  the  ptcdi.%  the  run.  and  the  bemb  iriovenrieot.  of  the  table  on  v Inch  the 
mgs,  if  there  are  any  of  the  thickness  de-  uimild  is  placed.  the  movements  of  trims- 
sired.  The  llrtimr uif  and  fettling  of  the  latirm  ami  of  mmhm  combi ii'ioff.  iato  ** 
| / - of  the  rim  ore  done  on  a fourth  lathe,  dosed  elliptical  curve  In  making  regu 

winch  inis  no  spcda/mlenst.  The  three  far  uvul  rushes  the  stithy, & or  fashioning 

Op^ralions  of  milking ^ the. croft j{^ ye tool  desgeud;*  regularly  upon  the  rfuy 
and  calibi'ftyi'  are  perfoianed  by  one  work-  crauh\  In  the  machine  for  making  ir- 
mom,  Ilir  movowem  of  the  machines  be-  'regular  oval  runs.,  the  md/e.  centred  |>f> 
nig  automatic.  and  in  a svm'kmgoky  ihc  disk,  whose,  axis  corresponds  exactly 
0 ».  hours  ope  man  »‘,*i:rV  ttu.ujdd  six  do  m-  with  the  axis  of  the  mouldy  is  let  down 
dred  d(  ^erh-cUy  regular,  idciu-  vorlVculJy  <m  to  the  mould,  uiplfashkmeb 

dpi  iA  S^rfM  ^btl  #oti.  dytfhpr.r  a\ni  wntlL  fbe  Sponge,  rfb& 
bettor  Mean  thy  old-  feljMCM  hand caoli  pare/  am  then  brought.  into  position.,  ami 
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moges  porcelain  industry  and  of  the  Li- 
mousin country  in  general  is  the  team 
of  oxen.  Harnessed  simply  by  a band 
across  the  forehead,  these  patient  animals 
draw  enormous  loads  of  kaolin,  and  in 
fact,  as  we  have  seen,  are  almost  the  only 
beasts  of  draught  used  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

The  source  of  the  artistic  success  of 
the  Havilands  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  porcelain,  and  in  the  ra- 
tional study  of  decoration.  Instead  of 
remaining,  as  most  of  the  French  makers 
so  long  remained,  in  the  routine  conse- 
crated by  the  high  example  of  Sevres,  the 
Havilands  went  back  to  the  fountain-head 
of  ceramic  art,  and  studied  the  products 
of  China,  Japan,  and  Persia,  where  they 
found  a treasure  of  typical  forms  and  a 
theory  of  perfect  decoration.  Further- 
more, they  conceived  so  high  an  opinion 
of  the  beauty  of  porcelain  that  they  ven- 
tured to  call  in  the  aid  of  artists  to  deco- 
rate their  products,  and  men  like  Bracque- 
mond,  Delaplanche,  Dammouse,  Aub6, 
and  Dalon  were  invited  to  exercise  their 
fancy  in  all  the  materials  which  the  ce- 
ramist has  at  his  disposal.  The  idea  seems 
simple  and  obvious  enough,  and  yet  we 
have  only  to  reflect *a  moment  to  see  that 
it  is  by  no  means  commonplace.  Let  us 
visit  together  a ceramic  museum.  The 
Mus6e  Adrien  Dubouche  at  Limoges  is 
the  most  complete  perhaps  in  the  world 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a historical  mu- 
seum of  pottery.  The  seven  thousand 
pieces  which  it  contains  will  enable  us  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  history  of  pottery 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present 
day.  We  will  take  European  pottery 
first  of  all,  and  consider  it  from  two  points 
of  view,  material  and  decorative.  All 
these  objects  that  we  see  are  clays  baked 
at  a more  or  less  intense  heat,  and  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  a surface  glaze, 
enamel  or  couverte . In  some  the  paste 
has  remained  porous  after  the  baking;  in 
others  the  paste  has  become  compact  and 
impervious  to  liquids,  and  even  to  the 
scratch  of  a steel  point.  Terra-cotta,  fa- 
ience, majolica,  gres,  hard  porcelain,  soft 
porcelain,  artificial  porcelain— the  names 
and  classes  are  manifold  and  the  compo- 
nent matters  various;  but  the  phenome- 
non of  which  we  see  the  results  in  these 
ceramic  products  is  throughout  the  same, 
namely,  vitrification.  The  ceramic  art  is 
an  art  of  vitrification.  All  clays  and 
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marls  acquire  by  firing  a degree  of  vitri- 
fication proportionate  to  the  heat  which 
is  applied  to  them,  and  this  application 
of  heat  depends  upon  the  materials  which 
are  used  and  upon  the  product  which  it 
is  wished  to  obtain.  The  more  complete 
the  vitrification,  the  more  precious  is  the 
aspect  of  the  object.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
piece  of  glass,  a piece  of  rock-crystal,  and 
a diamond ; place  them  side  by  side,  and 
compare  the  three  objects  and  the  sensa- 
tions which  they  produce  on  the  eye. 

The  diamond  will  evidently  give  the  great- 
est pleasure.  Why  ? Because  it  reflects 
more  luminous  rays  than  rock-crystal  or 
glass,  and  the  eye  being  organized  to  en- 
joy light,  receives  from  the  diamond  a 
greater  sensation  of  pleasure.  But  why 
does  the  diamond  reflect  more  luminous 
rays  than  the  other  two  objects  ? Because 
the  diamond  is  more  compact,  more  dense, 
more  homogeneous,  and  it  is  more  homo- 
geneous because  it  has  been  transmuted  at 
a higher  temperature.  Now  if  we  sub- 
stitute for  these  translucid  objects  ceramic 
objects,  we  shall  find  that  the  sensation  of 
pleasure  conveyed  by  them  to  the  eye  va- 
ries according  as  the  vitrification  of  the 
piece  is  more  or  less  complete ; or,  in  oth- 
er words,  the  higher  the  temperature  at 
which  the  piece  has  been  transmuted,  the 
more  analogous  will  its  aspect  be  to  that 
of  a precious  stone.  We  may  base  our 
material  classification  of  ceramics  on  this 
scientific  fact,  and  assign  them  a grade  ac- 
cordingly, and'  this  classification  we  shall 
find  justified  by  the  instinctive  and  tradi- 
tional preferences  of  connoisseurs,  who 
can  imagine  nothing  finer  than  that  old 
Chinese  translucid  porcelain  which  may 
be  compared  to  jade;  than  that  blue  por- 
celain which  a Chinese  poet  has  described 
as  “blue  like  the  sky,  thin  as  paper, 
brilliant  as  a mirror1’;  or  than  that  white 
porcelain  of  which  another  Chinese  poet 
celebrates  the  “plaintive  sonority,”  and 
the  “whiteness  surpassing  the  whiteness 
of  snow.” 

It  is  to  this  Chinese  porcelain  that  all 
the  Eastern  and  European  ceramic  arts 
are  due.  Invented  apparently  in  the  sec- 
ond century  before  our  era,  Chinese  porce- 
lain found  its  way  westward  through  Per- 
sian and  Arabian  merchants,  whose  com- 
patriots tried  to  imitate  it,  and  so  discov- 
ered the  stanniferous  faience  of  the  East. 
Chinese  porcelain  appears  to  have  pene- 
trated to  Europe  certainly  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  and  Marco  Polo,  the  first 
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European  who  visited  China,  where  he 
lived  twenty-six  years,  published  in  his 
book  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
a note  on  the  nature  and  even  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
“The  Chinese,”  he  says,  “extract,  as  it 
were,  from  a sort  of  mine  a peculiar 
kind  of  clay,  which  they  collect  in  heaps 
and  leave  exposed  to  sun,  rain,  and  wind 
during  thirty  or  forty  years  without  stir- 
ring it.  By  this  long  keeping  the  clay 
becomes  refined  and  fit  to  be  fashioned 
into  all  kinds  of  vessels.  Afterward  it  is 
painted  with  divers  colors  and  baked  in  a 
furnace.  Thus  those  who  collect  the 
clay  bequeath  it  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren.”  By  some  accident  Mar- 
co Polo’s  relatively  exact  statement  as  to 
the  nature  of  porcelain  fell  into  oblivion, 
and  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
kaolin  and  feldspath — its  two  constituent 
natural  elements — were  discovered,  the 
wildest  theories  were  current  as  to  its 
composition.  Giving  credit  to  these 
strange  recipes,  those  who  tried  to  make 
porcelain  in  Europe  were  led  to  employ 
elements  absolutely  foreign  to  translucid 
pottery,  and  so  discovered  majolica,  Ital- 
ian and  French  faience,  grfes,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pdte  tendre , of  which  the 
Sevres  pdte  tendre  is  an  absolutely 
unique  and  exquisite  matter,  suggesting 
not  so  much  a precious  stone  as  soft  sat- 
in, or  something  rare,  delicate,  and  femi- 
nine. This  French  pdte  tendre , or  arti- 
ficial porcelain,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  composed  of  alkaline  “ frittes”  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  covered  with  a lead  glaze 
analogous  in  nature  to  flint-glass ; it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  true  porcelain 
but  its  whiteness  and  translucidness.* 
It  has,  however,  the  merit  of  communi- 
cating to  the  colors  applied  on  its  surface 
an  incomparably  fine  and  velvety  appear- 
ance, for  the  paste  imbibes  the  colors, 
which  thus  become  incorporated  with  it, 
and  produce  the  illusion,  both  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  touch,  of  a homogeneous  mat- 
ter. Certainly  the  blues  and  roses  of  old 
Sevres  pdte  tendre  are  delightful  beyond 
expression. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  Italian 
and  French  and  other  European  faiences  ? 

* English  current  porcelain  is  not  a true  porce- 
lain. It  contains,  it  is  true,  kaolin  and  feldspath, 
but  also  phosphate  of  lime  and  other  substances. 
Above  all,  it  has  not  a feldspathic  couverte , but  a 
plumbiferous  glaze  somewhat  harder  than  the  glaze 
of  the  old  French  pdte  tendre. 


Merely  from  the  material  point  of  view 
the  paste  is  coarse  and  imperfectly  con- 
glomerated. The  decoration  is  painted 
on  the  biscuit  under  the  glaze,  and  baked 
at  a high  temperature,  and  so  they  have 
a certain  appearance  of  homogeneous- 
ness, but  only  an  appearance,  for  in  the 
old  faience,  just  as  in  the  modern  fine 
faience  with  a plumbiferous  glaze,  the 
body  of  the  paste  and  the  glaze  do  not 
become  intimately  incorporated  so  as  to 
form  one  whole;  they  simply  adhere  more 
or  less  solidly  together;  in  short,  they 
are  incompletely  vitrified.  Now  com- 
pare with  any  faience  or  pseudo-porce- 
lain, ancient  or  modern,  a piece  of  real 
porcelain,  either  of  the  Oriental  or  of  the 
European  family.  The  paste  of  both  is 
composed  of  the  same  elements,  namely, 
kaolin  and  petuntse — that  is  to  say,  de- 
composed and  undecomposed  feldspath — 
together  with  accidental  quantities  of 
silica,  alumine,  potash,  lime,  etc.,  with 
which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  to  say  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  Chinese  kaolins  and  feld- 
spaths  is  not  identically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  same  materials  found  in  Europe. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Chinese  paste 
is  more  fusible  than  the  European  paste, 
and  the  Chinese  glaze  is  also  more  fusible 
than  the  European  glaze.  Chinese  porce- 
lain is  therefore  relatively  a tender  porce- 
lain, and  its  fabrication  is  easier  than  that 
of  the  harder  European  porcelain,  which, 
contrary  to  an  accepted  prejudice,  is  su- 
perior to  the  Oriental  product.  The  finest 
hard  Limoges  or  Sevres  porcelain  is  abso- 
lutely the  ideal  of  ceramic  production,  as 
far  as  material  superiority  is  concerned. 
But  enough  of  comparisons:  let  us  see 
what  is  the  aim  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the 
European  porcelain-makers.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  constituent  elements  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  ground  separate,  and 
having  little  or  no  cohesion  or  plasticity. 
Then  begins  a long  process  of  washing, 
grinding,  mixing,  filtering,  plunging, 
sieving,  rolling,  pressing,  and  compact- 
ing, the  whole  object  of  which  is  to  im- 
part to  the  elements  plasticity,  absolute 
homogeneity,  and  perfect  cohesion.  The 
last  stage  of  the  transformation  is  the 
firing,  which  deprives  the  clay  of  all 
moisture,  coagulates  the  constituent  mole- 
cules, deprives  them  forever  of  all  plas- 
ticity, and  transmutes  the  paste  into  a 
hard,  white,  translucid  matter,  smooth, 
brilliant,  homogeneous,  and  so  perfectly 
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vitrified  that  a section  of  the  piece  seen 
under  a microscope  shows  the  absolute 
incorporation  of  the  glaze  with  the  body, 
which,  as  they  have  the  same  chemical 
nature  and  melt  at  the  same  temperature, 
become  a perfectly  homogeneous  vitrified 
mass.  Nature,  by  decomposing  the  feld- 
spathic  rock  into  kaolin,  has  enabled  the 
potter  to  manipulate  a hard  stone  as  eas- 
ily as  the  commonest  clay.  The  heat  of 
the  porcelain  kilns,  which  may  be  com- 
pared in  intensity  to  the  heat  of  a volca- 
no, restores  its  rocky  quality  to  the  kao- 
lin, and  thus  the  cup  or  platter  of  the  best 
French  porcelain  is  identical  in  material 
to  a cup  or  platter  wrought  out  of  solid 
feldspath  rock,  as  the  Chinese  would  work 
jade  or  rock-crystal. 

This  analysis  of  the  nature  of  porce- 
lain and  of  the  theory  of  the  processes  by 
which  its  elements  are  transmuted  will 
aid  the  reader  to  understand  why  we 
chose  the  diamond  as  our  standard  of 
perfect  vitrification.  The  processes  by 
which  nature  produces  the  diamond  are 
imitated  by  man  in  the  production  of  por- 
celain. The  pure  white  porcelain  is  itself 
so  beautiful  that  the  connoisseur  asks  for 
no  ornamentation,  or  admits  only  those 
colorations  where  red  and  blue  alternate, 
each  shade  passing  imperceptibly  into  the 
other — that  porcelaine  hasardeuse,  as  the 
old  connoisseurs  used  to  call  it,  those 
flambe  vases  to  which  modern  science  has 
restored  the  Chinese  name  of  yao-pien — 
transmutations  of  porcelain  into  the  sem- 
blance of  jade,  jasper,  porphyry,  or  agate. 
One  must  indeed  be  dull  of  eye  not  to  ad- 
mire these  jeux  de  la  flamine  et  du  ha- 
sard,  as  a delicate  critic,  M.  Philippe  Bur- 
ty,  has  termed  the  deep  and  mysterious 
streams  of  ruby  red  which  seem  to  have 
been  fixed  by  some  magical  power  into 
the  form  of  a vase.  What  is  there  more 
caressing  to  the  eye  than  those  paler  reds 
which  the  flames  have  burnt  to  the  color 
of  mulberry  juice,  or  those  clouds  of  tin 
gray  that  sweep  across  a vase  like  a spring 
shower,  or  fall  in  isolated  splashes  like  the 
last  drops  of  a summer  storm  ? The  com- 
parison of  these  flambe  vases  with  onyx 
or  precious  stones  is  all  to  the  advantage 
of  the  brilliant  porcelain,  prepared  and 
modelled  by  the  hand  of  man,  passed  into 
the  blind  and  blinding  furnace,  and  taken 
out  gorgeous  in  depth  and  richness  of 
tone,  luminous  and  profound,  an  intense 
and  rapid  delight  for  the  eye.  The  Ori- 
entals attach  great  price  to  fine  specimens 


of  yao-pien;  we  Occidentals  have  follow- 
ed their  example,  and  our  great  ceramic 
artists  have  endeavored  to  produce  in 
their  furnaces  similar  works.  In  1884 
the  manufactory  of  Sevres  exhibited  some 
flambt  vases  made  of  the  new  semi-hard 
paste,  or  porcelaine  nouvelle , invented  by 
M.  Lauth,  which  would  have  been  as 
beautiful  as  Chinese  flambes  had  the  por- 
celain been  as  hard  and  as  completely  vit- 
rified. The  same  criticism  holds  good  of 
M.  Theodore  Deck's  flambes,  in  which  the 
colored  glaze  is  but  imperfectly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  body.  The  only  really 
hard  European  porcelain  flambes  arc  a 
few  pieces  made  by  the  Havilands,  who, 
after  many  years  of  experiments,  seem  to 
be  now  masters  of  the  theory  of  fl ambi 
porcelaiu,  and  as  much  masters  of  the 
practice  as  the  hazard  of  the  flames  will 
permit. 

Perfectly  vitrified  paste  of  the  finest 
quality,  or  a coloration  of  this  paste  in 
one  or  two  tones,  varied  only  by  the  ca- 
price of  the  flames  whipped  into  furious 
or  caressing  tongues  by  the  blasts  of  oxy- 
gen let  into  the  furnace  during  the  burn- 
ing— such  are  the  ideal  productions  of  the 
ceramic  art  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
most  refined  connoisseurs.  This,  how- 
ever, we  must  admit  is  rather  an  esoteric 
point  of  view,  and  outside  of  this  pure 
paradise  of  porcelain  there  is  much  that 
is  delightful,  and  indeed  the  whole  cur 
rent  production  of  the  art.  His  eye  and 
his  reason  confirm  the  connoisseur  in  his 
apparently  narrow  admiration  of  pure 
form  and  pure  color  in  porcelain  ; but  at 
the  same  time  he  will  remain  accessible  to 
the  lesser  but  incontestable  charm  of  dec- 
orated porcelain  executed  with  due  regard 
to  appropriateness  of  means  and  of  design. 
Not  only  have  the  Orientals  achieved  per- 
fection in  the  matter  of  porcelain,  but 
they  have  also  exhausted  the  resources 
of  beautiful  form,  and  shown  by  example 
what  decorated  porcelain  should  be,  and 
what  are  the  most  appropriate  means  to 
be  used.  We  have  only  to  compare  a 
collection  of  Oriental  decorated  porcelain 
with  a collection  of  European  work  in  or- 
der to  see  at  once  that,  until  within  a very 
few  years,  the  decoration  of  ceramics  has 
been  practised  rather  unintelligently  in 
Europe,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  the 
productions  of  certain  periods  of  Sevres 
and  Saxe. 

The  decorations  of  the  old  Italian  fa 
lences,  it  may  be  suggested,  are  very  mag- 
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the  fabulous  prices  that  are  paid  by  rival 
collectors  for  Ferrara  plates ; let  him  for- 
get that  the  celebrated  X.  has  written  a 
learned  treatise  on  faiences  with  metallic 
lustre,  and  that  the  erudite  Z.  has  pub- 
lished volumes  about  Oiron  ware ; and 
finally  let  him  beware  of  the  fetichism 
which  is  inspired  by  the  sight  of  rows  of 
rare  specimens  marshalled  on  the  shelves 
of  museums,  side  by  side,  like  so  many 
raineralogical  samples.  It  is  precisely  this 
unreasoning  admiration  of  all  that  is  old, 
and  which  was  rare  until  the  counter- 
feiters came  to  the  crazy  collectors’  rescue 
— it  is  precisely  this  blind  love  of  mere  old- 
ness which  is  closing  people’s  eyes  to  the 
many  excellent  productions  of  modern  art, 
and  discouraging  all  the  efforts  of  the 
manufacturers  in  an  artistic  direction. 
We  ought  deliberately  to  separate  the  ele- 
ments of  quaintness,  rarity,  and  historical 
interest  from  the  elements  constituting  the 
intrinsic  artistic  excellence  of  objects,  that 
is  to  say,  the  matter,  the  form,  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  decoration,  the  color,  and 
the  general  aspect.  If  we  examine  in  this 
spirit  not  only  Italian  faiences,  but  also 
the  faiences  of  the  old  French  manufac- 
tures of  Rouen,  Marseilles,  Nevers,  Stras- 
bourg,Sain  tonge,Moustiers, and  Bordeaux, 
we  shall  find  that  their  interest  is  not  so 
much  artistic  as  historical  and  curious. 
Old  French  faience  is  the  unpretentious 
product  of  a clever  industry  with  which 
no  men  of  superior  talent  ever  deigned 
to  concern  themselves;  the  material  is 
coarse,  the  forms  are  poor,  but  often  the 
decoration  is  in  good  taste.  In  the  history 
of  the  decoration  of  French  porcelain  the 
same  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed;  it 
was  a charming  industry  when  it  worked 
for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Madame  Du- 
barry,  or  Marie  Antoinette,  but  beside  the 
exquisite  and  delicate  trifles  of  eighteenth 
century  Sevres,  how  often  has  the  im- 
maculate whiteness  of  porcelain  been 
marred  by  petty  symmetrical  designs,  ob- 
scured by  dull  landscapes,  genre  pictures, 
or  portraits  of  eminent  persons  framed  in 
royal  blue  rims  ? Go  through  the  museum 
of  Limoges  or  of  Sevres  and  remark  how 
unintelligent  the  production  of  European 
ceramics  has  been  within  the  past  two 
hundred  years!  how  poor  have  been  the 
forms!  how  imperfect  the  comprehension 
of  what  ornament  ought  to  be,  and  also  of 
the  conditions  of  ceramic  decoration ! 

It  is  only  within  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  that  a critical  and  scientific 
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study  of  Eastern  and  Western  ceramics 
has  enabled  us  to  establish  the  theory  of 
this  subject  of  decoration.  Apart  from  en- 
graving, niello,  reliefs,  and  other  manipu- 
lations of  the  paste  itself,  there  are  some 
six  means  of  coloring  and  decorating  ce- 
ramic products,  namely,  metallic  oxides, 
engobes — that  is  to  say,  natural  colored 
earths  or  artificially  colored  pastes  applied 
with  more  or  less  relief,  as  in  the  vase  por- 
trayed on  the  opposite  page,  the  body 
of  the  object  being  of  gres,  and  the  orna- 
mentation in  red  engobe  and  green  and 
white  porcelain  paste — enamels,  verifiable 
colors,  metals,  and  metallic  lustres.  Por- 
celain has  the  advantage  of  accepting  all 
these  means  of  decoration,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  degree  of  fusibility,  are  ap- 
plied by  the  grand  feu  of  the  kiln,  or  by 
the  petit  feu  of  the  muffle. 

The  grand  feu  decoration  is  executed 
on  or  under  the  glaze  by  means  of  the 
most  refractory  oxides  mixed  with  a flux 
or  without  a flux.  These  oxides  pene- 
trate into  the  paste  and  form  part  of  it; 
the  color  and  the  body  become  homo- 
geneous; the  whole  surface  is  equally 
brilliant,  because  it  is  equally  vitrified. 
Thus,  in  judging  the  decoration  of  porce- 
lain, the  principle  of  complete  vitrifac- 
tion  serves  as  a sure  guide.  In  decora- 
tion applied  by  petit  feu  the  colors  are 
merely  fixed  on  the  glaze,  they  have  not 
penetrated  into  it,  nor  do  they  form  part 
of  it.  Hence  the  glaze  of  the  porcelain 
and  of  the  decoration  are  unequal;  the 
body  and  the  colors  are  unequally  vitri- 
fied; the  piece  is  not  homogeneous.  The 
main  difference  between  the  decoration  of 
Eastern  and  Western  porcelain  is  that  the 
Western  ceramists  paint  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  picture  painters,  spreading  the 
pigments  with  a brush,  and  using  the 
surface  of  the  porcelain  as  if  it  were  a 
panel  or  a piece  of  canvas.  The  Ori- 
entals paint,  as  it  were,  with  translucid 
gouache;  they  lay  on  their  tones  with  a 
vitreous  fluid  mixed  with  coloring  mat- 
ter, or,  in  other  words, with  enamels  which 
become  identified  with  the  porcelain  or 
faience,  and  form  part  of  it.  These  en- 
amels used  by  the  Orientals  are  silicates, 
boro-silicates,  and  phospho-silicates,  col- 
ored by  oxides  maintained  in  solution  by 
the  flux;  they  are  applied  over  the  glaze, 
and  melt  at  a lower  temperature  than  the 
glaze.  The  nouvelle  porcelaine  of  Sevres 
is  decorated  in  this  manner.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  this  new  porcelain  is  softer 
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ami  rich.  The  new  peveelalm  simply  iy-; 
b^ing  fess  pure  and  less  eoiripirtely  vilrb 
frM  than  the  0M  poreelain.  lias  lost  in 

all  that  it  lias 
gained  m li&mhailTO  mjmeity ; To  the 
end < Afr en»  ^149^ vftx'U 
. $av*ioA  will  cnnphn  our 
:';;fere,iipb&A , r£fre  Jess'  complete . tU0,yiijrij3!L%f;-;,; 
lion  of  the  decoration,  llie  more  will  the  n vvjlami  ya*k  i>icoiUTK{>  wiwi  KKno^Ks  of  rjcd 
porcelain  object  lose  its  ceramic  aspect;  vlay  asv  colors  wmcklju*  pjgrjtt 

and  when,  like  certain  Bev res  plates  ami 

vases*.  the  whole  surface isWvdsred  with  , . .,  1 , ; ’ 

opaque  muffle  colors,  the  ceramic  aspect  the  Rhvolntion.  These  p^difeval  aHists 
is  ‘.lost'  ‘entirely,,  and  the  plate  or  vase  while . .producing  some  table  objects,  de* 
would  look 'just  as  well  if  it  were  made  of  voted  themkeivea  mainly  to  the  manu- 
tin  or  wood  instead  of  porcelain.  facture  of  liUirgic  work  .- -- ndiqiuVries,'' 

sfrrhies,  coders  — adorned  with  JiliCTee- 
:!  Vim)  the  good  fortune  to  visit  Limoges  work,  precious  stones,  and  enamels  and 
durmgtfafiV^ry  important  exhibition  of  an-  destined,  to  contain  the  Velios  which  tha 
eieht  and  modern  imlustriai  art  htdd  there  pilgrims  add  crusaders  brought  back  iu 
in  the  towTi-lj/jJl  m 1886V  whtefhgavfr  m*  - ffiwb  tli*  Tfeyly  lUnd,  Irm 

an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  both  an  artistic  ptihit  pf  /Vteyr  ibis  medieval 
•tfre  niipdern  ceramic arts  6f  Llvpogcs  and  work  is  curiow>  and  inter^tmg  rntfr# 

'•  the,  arts  of  the  goldsmith  and  of Ujoeomm  than  beautiful. ' ‘Tin*  workmen,  gcueruily 
^jler /or  which  the  town  was  ^o  fainou.s \n  monks;  were  VnfJucneevi  h;r  f vrivntid  ihcste.. 

-Middle'. & '^[uri by  the  ^Ciii  isVn  of  the  prirnitiw 
and  even  lini/l  the  . Church;  Their  • figures  have  i-ougfr  and 

teeptfr  ceplury:  fchii n t . LtJ of  Lhitpges- . . t}?pa^iated  ' phy$iQglioioie^  . ^xpressir©  of 
became  tlie  xtiost  gfcil^  of  the  humility  w mmam:  the.  gestures  are 

He vchth  ^hturyv  mut1  h’r9  <i^k,tb  ifre  ttu^e  ol  curjgiug  or  hl^^i p g 'or  hentt tilde ; 
paU-ofr  4aH>t  of  the  cDift,  ' the  iiiovemcht^  lard  utijgu peid 

r^iuesf  of  this  saint  that  "King  Dagobert  .by  .n arrow ' vrstmei i i • In. simple  decora 
founded  tlie  nnnastery  of  Boliginic.  near  li  ve  vvr»rk  the ic  geuins'  D nu.»rc  .«v tnpa: 
•Limoges,  which  he-ivonm  a great  manly  the tk.  avid  thunks  io  the  pa. lei. re  ;»i‘  enrmi- 
Wej^ry  of  ;gofrUiiAflji'>  riwfc,'  as  ako  aVOs  0&  ih#y  of  the 

cwrUi nly  the  &&<*  with  the  frnnieu W mbn-  object  try  ipc rukied.  itni/im i/ms  of  lapis 
wiizty  of  Gmudomni,  wUojsd  'aiid  * 'hl^.  gi*e&u 

silver  treasurcN  were ;•  di.spem*d  over  the  'hrilituiit  yrdjow,.  .tO’raye*!  with  >upv  »ioV. 
wliofe  LiUiausui  Vouiitry  at  the  • ‘ ^ • : .1  he:  coMiti«>'hs ; «7f  dee^' ■ ; 

.i^tvGo-gle  g&iiliii 
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with  (hr  greatest  facility  under 
im;u  web  li'Vi  me 

mid  jafecq^irc^, 
Mi.M-itnlHiy;  te  the  nature  of  ihi^r 
.;Vartbfe$  ' «^iorativ>jis 
\v Iju  ii -<vo)i>X\i:iU  :»n  mcompam 
bly  fibh  pukdie.  compnsing  a)- 
most  all  ihe  tones  of  precious 
M<ii*&VVnd  ,g*ips. 
he  applied  if#  piutefy . or 

inetu  mid  fixed  1$  itot&g.  TU& 
iiietoM- 


available  are  flu^se 
winch  are  lea*  fusible  ih&n  tjUft 
emndel  H$eifr  iiamely*  plat iuiiiiv, 
which  was  mi  lauVNvu  vo  i|ie  dill 
enaTiieller>.  go}d>  ail ver.  copper, 
and  imu,  die  falter  Xmiig  the 
least  ^Uabte put ■ . 

whiidift  o^ulissfe*. 

various,  Tin*  earlier  speck 
incus  afe  ^ toiile 

dtipQ$*g*t&x  iliiu  is  to  say,  the 
eornpfti^inertts  destined,  to  re- 
.<^dve::.the  p\iivonmt  epamel  are 
j}I«(te  Of  metal 
which  i*  >vmught  by  the  chisel 
ovylyvuoiilw.  Eoaniahs  dt  ix*$m 
ip  vchjch  %»!*&: 
yi|i&  ip  on 

to  exhlenee  fy  the  metal  h^for-/  the  tnordueid  emored  t- 
ie  ruV#.  belong  mhitek  oyer  the  surface,  Whew  th*$* 
basac,  pud  i\K'.  hgPr(^  34 re  fpgchyed  in  re] ief  t he  vtvanu 
iinoviK.;aial:''nidi  els  are  rttllrd  <?e  r^/ie/.  Trausluejd  dri- 
, which  Kings  vUrieVitag  of  ihi.s  kind  /*vak  mcerbed  by 
id  used  to  'hold,  .lohi*  of  lhsa.  and  w;k  mu  eh  .used  in  Italy 
ite-shnuv.  leven  m the  UtirloeutiK  fourtermfi.  • arid  fi f 
typing  iwdie*  t ee^xitj i <revi ^ s.  are 
$f);,  date*  from  :iho#»  in  winch-  ih e ^ompariTtiofrit*  are. 
form  k that  of  formed  of  rVuu  •bamU-af  mtd&1  .btm<  kvUi  a 
Of gilf bivxss  re  de5»igh  hiHl  *ptdwhb  ori  to  1 1 1 ♦*  ki jVfoUie  of 
It  iifepae  - ivtirlh  the  phpe  burned  tb  i recto ve 
rmtimdlrd  m«e  11m  aid  lunmyr*  goldsmiths  used  chd-dy 


\*\ — f,n4  yru  or  Tur  n £<P*  *>f  am' 

}5n-TKti^Tflc»iyri;n. 


L1MOGE.S  A>;r*  iT$  mSUBTlttES, 


gin.  ” wlm-ii  is ftiifruv'^J-ja  oi.tr  tfctmnt  outlines  an»J  flip  ntrHvvitt.tr  »tf  ih« 

aud aiytfyte-  -the . p'inct&t ' uf  fts  ■£nai»i-iifuo;:  figures  anti  di-aper^,  ficwn tag t trig1  the 
tti re.  IflrsC  of  all,  tins  artist  to«7k  * fine  shmfovts  .witiv  tile;  same  tone,  Then  he 
sheet  of  copper.  0 by  8 itirhes.  lessUiau  2hof  took  his  on  in  red.  enxmeJs,  jwriTecU.v.  [mt- 
;in  inoii  thiok.aiid  heal(<n  eut  at  rite  vdgos '<*  veriml  and  purified.  and  with  n .tpoftthi. 
nr.  to  joe-nott.*  slightly  voutwc.  form, which  modelled  the  un.-sses.  some  in  einoi-nld 
g»Vt*H  itstw&glfi  to  grew,  tithers.  i».  ml  of  the  epldr  of  ym»e 


ihk  tnicmaios,— umoges  enamek  ;.  jtsn  tic  kjftkestm  ceStpr?. 
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1534,  shows  tite  of 

eadfcueh p(  the  art  by  the 
bTcIy&wi^ 

modelling,  auul  slmd tug  hy  njeaBS h*£ 
cross  -or  p&i^ilel  imtehiMfS:;'  ?t  :*j4  itim 

gr ft  u ml  of  1 da jt<k 

‘•: : 'H,.  -£%u.di  »i^*-;IJp3C^ieFX i n. -.,- li^ practised 
ajud  per felled  dll  ilm  process^  <«f  |4; 
mcig^^jpfcfis^  ftitiol , Vkdfjkip^  llifr 
»tHri  t0t  VI  * ^ i si  i ^ \ oe ; : M :$£  OobeH  r 

aiid  Alfhed 

Imvtf  ttl&ft  produced  good  rniitaiions  ftf 
I^miuges  woi^a-nd  mmnpurc  portrait* 
Wort h y of  Pol  jtot;  cfoiko'ftttf  br&rhe} I 
.g'old  vjtfnait^eYiU:  tfJ?  itim  jxitHori,  &tastjjQp*  m t$k  ItavVilj^p  produced 

ihg'  lltfujg atjiplieailioii  Of  e*peiiidV$^  but  ip  the  Cst&h 

Tbi^  piece  is  ■the  ;i ^ 
p^<^bVp.X)v;tbtv  -^ikhteiW^  art*  it  is  ex-  Rut  fclie  real  iimov^toraud  master  ejkten 
&ud  oo\npo$ied;  theCohYr  *dler  of  the  prf^erit.  day  is  M PecrUTi|d 
is  brilliant  and  harmonious,  «t»d  the  \*$-,.  Tlu^niuf.  whose  work  litres  with  equal 
pert  of.  -tfhigular.  >jchm-s.>,  As  wo  have  honor  in  the  mnsevmi  of  Limoges  andm 
keeft;  with  the  exeepiimrof  the  white  faces,  the  m;i^um  o?  Tofcio,  M Thesmar*  hits 
the  blpp  drkpefip^  uiid  tii^  sky  , the  ppftTrf"  the  ijusrii  af  haring  completed  the  palette 
el  is  all  irauslueid, and  the  brilliant  sheen  of  sparine  emupels  so  far  »$  lo  be  able  to 
of  the  polMied  skipper  appears  •..ih.rou'gh'  •' in  ^uanieT  any  color*:  shades 

it  Th^  stneugth  of  etfpcts  obtairi^lv;%  tffcrilor  wh|$h  tftgj  palette  of  the  water- 
meads  of  tranKf  ucul  masses  carry  ib^  thwe  00 jtjr  pain  ter  poi^sjs^o  • 1 , ' 
color  perfectly  hicorporuled,  and  vary 
ing  in  intensity  aeeouliug  lo  the  thick 
• m *ss  i>f  ^.he  ^ v hrUivfd  coa h than 

homo^eneit y The  bemUy  «b Oidnc!  rou  ^ -- 

*Lt.s  in  Ha  pr*Vhod*  gem  like  Hspeev  The  > $ > *“■  .- 

•‘  • Ihrlh  m the  Virgi r*/v  which  wh  huvft  v • ■ 


MfiOACri^  VjK  THK-  Vi^lN.  r— KN  kifYL  B?  LKOSAJQV 
; iKS  l»0|i^S  tK 
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iiKoxvM^u  of  TffJt  nrr«i.KTU  enyir  «y. 
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'Perisotfj  Cuddy's 


BY  EDMUND  SPENSER. 


A chaplet  on  her  head  she  wore 
(Heigho,  the  chaplet !) ; 

Of  sweet  violets  therein  was  store— 
She’s  sweeter  than  the  violet. 

My  sheep  did  leave  their  wonted  food 
(Heigho,  silly  sheep!), 

And  gazed  on  her  as  they  were  wood— 
Wood  as  he  that  did  them  keep. 

As  the  bonny  lass  passed  by 
(Heigho,  bonny  lass!) 

She  roll’d  at  me  with  glancing  eye 
As  clear  as  the  crystal  glass. 

All  as  the  sunny  beam  so  bright 
(Heigho,  the  sunbeam!) 

Glanceth  from  Phoebus’  face  forth- 
right. 

So  love  into  my  heart  did  stream. 


% 


[T  fell  upon  a holy-eve 
(Heigho,  holy-day!). 

When  holy  fathers  wont  to 
shrive 

(Now  ’ginnetli  this  roundelay), 

Sitting  upon  a hill  so  high 
(Heigho,  the  high  hill!), 

The  while  my  flock  did  feed  thereby, 
The  while  the  shepherd’s  self  did  spill, 

I saw  the  bouncing  Bellibone 
(Heigho,  bonny-bell!) 

Tripping  over  the  dale  alone — 

She  can  trip  it  very  well— 

Well  decked  in  a frock  of  gray 
(Heigho,  gray  is  great!) 

And  in  a kirtle  of  green  say— 

The  green  is  for  maidens  meet. 
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Or  as  the  thunder  cleaves  the  clouds 
(Heigho,  the  thunder!) 

Wlierein  the  lightsome  leaven  shrouds, 
So  cleaves  ray  soul  asunder. 

Or  as  dame  Cynthia’s  silver  ray 
(Heigho,  the  moonlight!) 

Upon  the  glistening  wave  doth  play— 
Such  play  is  a piteous  plight— 

The  glance  into  ray  heart  did  glide 
(Heigho,  the  glide!). 

Therewith  my  soul  was  sharply  gride. 
Such  wounds  some  waxen  wide. 

Hasting  to  wrench  the  arrow  out 
(Heigho,  Perigot!), 

I left  the  head  in  my  heart-root— 

It  was  a desperate  shot. 

There  it  rankleth  aye  more  and  more 
(Heigho,  the  arrow!), 

Nor  can  I find  salve  for  my  sore — 
Love  is  a cureless  sorrow. 


And  though  my  bale  with  death  I bought 
(Heigho,  heavy  cheer!), 

Yet  should  this  lass  not  from  ray  thought, 
So  you  may  buy  gold  too  dear. 

But  whether  in  painful  love  I pine 
(Heigho,  pinching  pain!), 

Or  thrive  in  wealth,  she  shall  be  mine. 

But  if  thou  can  her  obtain, 

And  if  for  graceless  grief  I die 
(Heigho,  graceless  grief!), 

Witness,  she  slew  me  with  her  eye, 

Let  thy  folly  be  the  preef. 

And  you  that  saw  it,  simple  sheep 
(Heigho,  the  fair  flock!), 

For  prief  thereof  my  death  shall  weep 
And  moan  with  many  a mock. 

So  learn’d  I love  on  a holy-eve 
(Heigho,  holy-day!) 

That  ever  since  my  heart  did  grieve. 
Now  endeth  our  roundelay. 
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A one  nicuriiJntf,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising-,, 
\ heuHi  a mai*l  in  the  valley  Wow , 

‘1  Ob.  new  leave  ute  J 


f *l.o.n  t <!«'+•»  ■»•'<?  wif 

■■.TO'**'..  ;itAv  <:u(»!<i  >'.m  ill & a j)#v  uiai(t«n  -m,  : 

* ‘ (>Kv  ■g^If*  whT  /I'fesfi  hit.  Vhc>  toscs 

piti&i)  (*>  l»iVt4  on  brow'. 
Uli,  vtaii  t 4eecsy*V  .*>«' !'  • '<.)!«.  >ln  not  twj  m?<! 

I luw  V,.u  :!r,t  A jV.ivH'  Iditicicu  -so  1 

‘‘RBniemUn'  ib*  v >iv^  veu  to  _y»»* **■  Hiity. 

tluv  1m>w>  •jvJijr'.rB  't.>ii  "KuVw'd  to:  ?Kv  tn»«,  : 

Oh,  <ion't  11lf;  not  1.-.HVB  riH'’ 

Ho«h«tW-W  VitMOtitf'Yif 

Tluis  the. ' • t pfcjr' .sohroyf  s hewalliti^i 

T'liV.i  . .W-.  . '*_•  < \ ...■  . -u.'itj'  '.  i 'Old  4 \ VI  ’ 1 A-  .■  ■ 


.Oh.  <ion  f o;  ^‘ivr  mv ; \*h_  /o*ver  l^AvA ■•me: 

HaHv  e**uUl . /ou  ;p«qot  iQBtileji 
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King  C6te  was  merry  old  soul, 
IIpAI  And  a merry  old  soul  was  he; 

|kA%i  And  he  call'd  for  his  pipe. 

Ami  he  call'd  for  his  bowl, 

And  lie  call'd  for  his  fiddlers  tlmo. 
Then  twedle,  twedle,  twedle,  twedle,  twedle  went  the  fiddlers 
Twedle,  twedle,  twedle,  twedle,  twedle,  twedle  twee* 

There's  none  so  rare  as  can  compare 
To  King  Cole  and  his  fiddlers  throe. 
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ily  dn  swt’an  Whf«i  i«  lier  Vfit>  triirti  $$  mid,'. , '. ; : V:  . 

••  i V?"  A virgin.,  ‘"'Oh  mV  r*i*  »<»’  •;.•(;  »<r*4  *h<-  vnetj. 

1 l.W  laurel  wear."  I luve  •&  Aiilm*  FioW." . 
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From  morn  to  even  her  tongue  ne'er  lies; 
Sometimes  site  brawls,  sometimes  she  cries; 

Yet  I can  scarce  keep  her  talents  from  mine  eyes. 


If  I go  abroad  and  late  come  inT 

“Sir  Knave/’  saith  she,  ‘ where  have  you  been  T 

And  do  I well  or  ill,  she  claps  me  on  the  skin 
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to  itit  maidc'Q  of  bashful  fifteen 
• ♦vv  *.*  the  Widow  of  .fitly , 


fej  &Q  H *‘>  ^ ftwn^i»>g‘'  i^tiraVaga.»e'q:ttieith ; 

■l-'r 1. 1”  .Vml  Jjfrtj’s  t&  t-lu.*  hoiistwiiV  Ihat’s  iTirifty, 
f>{  flu?  tOfiKt  pa$s ; 

Oririk  to  tlie 
l warntuf:  'slitll  prove 
Anvi'xcdsii  fv)r  UiO.gl^'ss. 

Here's  to  tiw clincm*? ; e%s<y  yiftipJes  Wfc  ptise  *' 

N>)w  to  ill*  ,i;i!!  s,'l  w if  It  sir; 

lli-’-eV  »«>  th.-  j-ivl  ".!!!i  h (>!>!(■  M til  no.  aye*; 

• * r v » ' t fi  ' . . g - ’ * „ tf  c * . 


■A flit  « .iv;  to  Mu'  tvv>i>pt(  xvit'.lr  t>»u:  one,  sir. 
Lnl  da-  (,•*.->». 

ttereyMc  (lie  4 „ of  xntity; 

tj,  haf'  [iraO.-:;.  ;ts  {„•*'*; y ; 

f;»  tiie  \viu<  yt  tt;U  ?*  T«uiS  fiui  of  wise; 
A11.I  Myw  h*  f fn’  i.nunM;l  i hiit's  many 
fcfet  i sia  ?t»r<t,  . !i‘. 
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For  let  her  be  clumsy  or  let  her  be  slim, 
Young  or  ancient,  l care  not  a feather; 
So  till  up  a bumper,  nay,  fill  to  the  brim, 
And  let  us  eon  toast  cm  together. 

Let  the  toast,  eJUv 
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But  fold  my  arms,  like  ensign^  up. 

Thy  falsehood  to  deplon*. 

And  after  &uch  a bitter  cup 
I'll  never  love  thee  more. 
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WESTERN  JOURNALISM. 

BY  Z.  L.  WHITE. 


“mHE  West  that,”  as  Murat  Halstead  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  to  New  York, 
_L  says,  “ never  was  in  the  wilderness,  Washington,  and  important  near-by  cities 
and  never  will  be  in  this  world,”  has  long*  had  their  prototypes  in  the  pony  express- 
ago  outgrown  the  primitive,  but  wholly  es  and  special  messengers  of  the  pre-rail- 
original,  daringly  enterprising,  and  in-  road  and  ante-telegraph  times.  And  it 
tensely  characteristic  journalism  that  it  required  more  courage  and  pluck  to  send 
once  had.  In  the  early  times,  that  is,  half  out  the  latter  than  to  put  in  the  former, 
a century  ago  and  more  (for  the  magnifi-  This  enterprise  displayed  itself  in  many 
cent  empire  beyond  the  Alleghany  Moun-  startling  ways,  as  it  does  to-day.  It  adapt- 
taihs  is  the  child  of  but  two  generations),  ed  itself  to  surrounding  circumstances, 
the  West,  especially  the  frontier,  was  the  When  Denver,  in  1859,  was  but  a collec- 
Mecca  of  two  classes  of  men  from  the  tion  of  tents,  rude  shanties,  and  corrals 
older  sections  of  the  country — the  great  on  Cherry  Creek,  and  the  nearest  United 
army  of  hardy  pioneers,  who  sought  per-  States  post-office  was  at  Fort  Laramie,  220 
manent  homes  for  their  families,  and  the  miles  away,  when  the  mails  arrived  but 
few  who,  being  “off  color”  in  the  East,  once  or  twice  a month,  and  were  uncer- 
found  residence  more  convenient  in  new-  tain  at  that,  and  news  from  “the  States” 
ly  settled  towns,  where  the  people  were  came  only  at  long  and  irregular  intervals, 
too  busy  to  care  as  much  for  the  antece-  the  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
dents  as  for  the  present  acts  of  their  neigh-  was  the  one  who  sent  a messenger  to  Fort 
bors.  Among  the  latter  were  many  of  the  Laramie  to  bring  back,  in  spite  of  the 
so-called  “characters”  who,  rather  than  suffering  and  hardships  the  journey  en- 
the  average,  every-day  citizen,  made  for  tailed,  a mule-load  of  letters  and  Eastern 
the  West  its  popular  reputation,  but  not  newspapers.  And  his  readers,  with  that 
its  real  character.  generosity  that  has  always  distinguished 

Many  of  these  restless,  erratic  geniuses  Western  newspaper  constituencies,  show- 
drifted  into  journalism,  and  the  frontier  ed  their  appreciation  of  his  enterprise  in 
newspapers  they  made,  often  written  and  a substantial  manner, 
printed  under  great  difficulties,  possessed  An  implicit  faith  in  the  future  great- 
the  merit  of  having  at  least  a positive  and  ness  of  the  country  is  as  characteristic 
unmistakable  individuality.  They  were  of  the  Western  journal  of  1888  as  it  was 
crude  in  style  and  in  moral  tone  as  well  when  the  Omaha  and  Wisconsin  editors 
as  in  mechanical  construction,  it  is  true,  were  printing  their  initial  numbers  on  the 
for  the  picket  line  of  civilization  is  not  bare  prairie  and  in  the  woods,  before  the 
generally  in  its  surroundings  and  associa-  first  settlers  had  broken  the  sod  or  cleared 
tions  favorable  to  the  attainment  of  liter-  sites  for  their  cabins, 
ary  excellence  or  nice  ethical  distinctions,  The  founders  of  a state  or  community 
although  some  of  the  editors  were  men  of  generally  have  more  to  do  with  the  deter- 
good  education ; but  the  papers  were  made  mination  of  its  character  than  any  suc- 
for  a constituency  that  was  as  peculiar  in  ceeding  generation— sometimes  than  all  of 
its  tastes  as  it  was  independent  in  its  hab-  them;  so  too  the  founder  of  a newspaper 
its  of  thought,  and  cared  less  for  the  form  and  the  character  of  the  people  for  whom 
than  for  the  substance  of  what  it  had  to  it  is  first  made  generally  make  a more 
read.  lasting  impression  upon  it  than  any  of  its 

The  frontier  journal  no  longer  exists,  succeeding  editors  or  readers.  Nowhere 
except  at  a few  remote  points  in  some  has  this  truth  been  more  forcibly  illustra- 
of  the  Territories  to  which  the  railroads  ted  than  in  Ohio,  where  Western  journal- 
liave  not  as  yet  penetrated,  but  it  has  left  ism  may  be  said  to  have  been  born.  The 
its  impress  upon  the  character  of  its  more  founders  of  that  State  were  not  adventur- 
mature  and  polished  successors.  ers,  restless,  uneasy,  chafing  under  the  re- 

The  successful  Western  newspaper  is,  straints  of  growing  civilization,  and  seek- 
above  all  things,  enterprising,  and  this  ing  the  freedom  and  excitement  of  pioneer 
quality,  now  so  wonderfully  developed,  is  life.  They  were  New  England  aud  Vir- 
a legacy  from  the  pioneer  press.  The  ginia  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
special  telegraph  wires  of  to-day  from  term,  friends  and  comrades  of  Washington 
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iu  the  'Revolutionary  slru^jrl^,  nwn  of  ed-  . 

neat  ion  and  culture;,  wtojss  purpose  it 
to  fouiKJ  •„.  State  in  ’vlii'  ii  reJigioit.  piilri- 
* and  iiHlu&trr  should 

,;  r ■ ' ^ j ^ ' "* 

; pifuigre^  ftt* 

fitly  It  of  the  briefest  utrat  halstkap. 

market  reports . but  Cineinmtt  i whs  a cen- 
tral point,  and  there  tinmn  into  Hie  C<nn 

mere  ini  orthor  from  all  duvo  lions  the  sitting  at  his  desk  at  night,  is  always  in 
weekly  new  bid  ngip  g the  hktal  ihUkift  coin  nut  n font  ion  with  his  y^e.w 

news  of  the  irmwin^  tow  thy  of  Ohio,  and  York  and  Wnalnnghiii  office^  -ami  may 
of  the  adjoining  portion*  of  Indiana  iitftX  ‘Vail  up*'  fo  a minute  or  two  lib  Louis- 
Kentueky.  The  newspapers  from  the  yille,  tjhdago,  or  Si.  Punt  eonvsjKmdehl, 
East  also  ofterf  eojitaftied  ipterestifiir^ttd  and  oiiler  a 41  spec 01!  ’ upon  any  subject 
importuiit  inteHigft^#'  titk  v$&v$\icf!  to  that  lie  thinks  that  his  readers tv II 1 be  iny 
whieh,  or  only  the  briefest  mention,  had  terested  in  (he  next  morning  The  New 
been  made  by  (lie  telegiVipb.  Mr.  .'Mai-  York  and  Washington  w ire  is  kept  4 hot1' 
stead  began  the aysuanai  ie  cmupilatioj}  of  for  eight,  hours  every  nighi,  It  supple* 
the  new*  from  the  esehartges*  and  its  pub1  menU  the  eery  full  market  reports  sent 
ik-uiKMi  1 i 1 the  Ccmtrii'KCHit,  amt  he  -.West  by  the  A ssoe kited  Press  with  more 

.civrt^Vty*  p^puWtMt  It  ^ri}y  details  mdleeted  in  N>w*  York  by  the  pa* 

i that  paj^y  incr^^t  yier*  01m  vrp vmrtl tati v ea,  It  gathers  the 

rapidly.;  but.  made  a great  * hange  in  W«i!  vream  of  the  " e.v elusive.' ‘ news  to  hr* 
yrn ■joi.mm.ii&'in.  found  in  the  idbe^  ^ real  New  York 

The  same  appm»mtio.ii  of'  Che  value  of  morning  newspapers.  The  gossip  of  the 
aev-H  dudiugnished  The  mariugo/uent  of  hide!  lobbies,  the  dabs,  the  rhea hy^  th^ 
thb  '(Royth m&P£uiFJi Vtffiig  jtf g hfdfea  *kbsw  l wllo  of  AVaU  tyki  and  the  lVodti co  JE^k 
''Qtiviif ^ hbdotr.nad  io' “cl ebudgy,  rumors  'add  chat  sihput 

features ' > It IVe- ’ V17o>/ai-*»yj^ ^ ; v ii^i fcc? i^r.  to,  or  vc^idyril^h^ 
inrd^y,  Jilv  KPiistiwuf  apt  only  know*  N&tf  Voj^pigd  over  Lids  wire  evsyyhdghi,; 
r^rhat  ikf^w&/luW  h£.:know$.  U&w  it*  get  rjL_  ?ktxti  iit&0iwn  klmoHt  fxsnmich  {TVinifmKtw? 
lit*  /<n*rease'>  bis  mJegnjptiW  M-rviO;  (aster  fu  the  paper  us  though  its  wlilurml  ro.un^ 
than  •torts-  are  redueKf  or  the  ini  <v-vTo!  looked  aid  bii  PAliiitig- H Mpi  .“  onar**. 

T#o  tidy  The  lodg  kahie  recn ved  by  the 

Ixf^  Sfy  YArk^ i/fyraUl  are  also  put  upon  this 

r<u>Mi  »>f  the  t ‘Wititc r^Vo./ • with  win.  and  tebt  to  the  t T n#r>u.r-- re /oTi' /./;•;»:./ »S? 

T»  w York  .ami  W a.vb it* gt.on  ottb-os<;  by  a«»*-  He;  W 'a*-i • *u  -dfice  aov  jess 

an  With  the  ( 'n/rriyr  Joer  pr.dior . Not  *.niy  ::-  IT-.1  pOMtieul  and 

;>/0  tf  e *j>edd.  wvu^  -is.^xtetide.d  from  yovto Tooen  1.  T m-<e.  ?.  o- dvrohen  ,vifh<uU. 

m tiu>iig|it  ^f^ut  iiecbu^ 

^ flvhjr. w’f f ft  : ••t-ite  ■ meflmd  riufv  tran^nussio!i;{  bid  Eaifeni  ■ 
tfie  infer  ^Manft  from  ISew  York,  to.  Cbt  fi&^vpki^R5  ttnu  ^Vriyf.  in  \Y^hiftgtdii 

*uet  d..  TSiUl  1b  !,^  Mb*  oa^.r.-ei  !au-  -O.  vogld  ^tv  Tbv^by  ^c-omuhI  for  no 
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cresting  stones  either  in  ih$ir  news  »o 
editorial  eobmvus.nm]  the  important  mat 
h *•>»  are  put  upon  the  wire  tftut  are  re- 
printed the  next  m*.u turn 
All  tills  ViM  macLmecy  f*yr 
lion  and  transniisseuV  of  iimvv  He;  dev.  i 
Opumut  otwlneh  other  Westeni  ti£WSp<L 
pejtis  have  also  carried  far  as  tti'evf^vhl-v 
mortal'  G(kZfji(er  ami  one  <*c  l\V*>  nyeoe 
farther;  beyav*  with  Mi-,  Uateleadh  ♦’bp 
]‘m^  twin  the  Ohio.  Induuuy  and  Iv  u- 
tueky  exchanges. 

<$.  A s-  tW  y a«ne  L 

vs*  the  resnU  ?jTh  ucnlm  <>f  what 
were’fLffpiert^’  1 1 1& TM* ■ u 

rhtw>i})iipers  of,  Ohio..  Till  Xiazeitt,  Use 
Brst  oLtfie  Stoie/aH^  iiK 

way s ynndactvd  With  an  nhilitytbal  lurido 
it  <>* ip  < nf  -ih^  f i n^idis h jin* rp;i !&  in  the 
CviurUry:.  ]nnh  under  the  editorship  and 
ri&Mi&gnmcut  'of  Mr  Kicluud  .Smith  mode 
gW&fc ^ More  ^n^eive 

fifUu',  hod  Iflimiv  Xhjbju  ilte!  QtinwXr&tiL:: 
the  liepjiblie&ms  of  rim  SUU*  hud  ^mOer 
f!:t>nhdeue.e  in  it.  K&dU  wore  'piV4^iTOtA<‘ 
bul  fhr  iniu^geps  the  Men  Tfed; 

-one  puper,  c»)ihfntiiu^  Uie  iiC^t  of 

Sfeiiipi  r “ vC4^  ixi<1  ^ 'rnotr  jftiilnntitiad  and  Ouhe 
jfimtiinhlc  ihtyl  lh&itfo  sepurutel>;v  * TlW* 
v mMvmhbm.  which  t^Ufc  ohmc  m lsSv 
•^vds  a nid^t  h(u*dvmiidus  onts. 
stock  of  the-  new  company  w*&a  hk/dp  ’dtw  ' 
^{jihin  of  dhlh^fe  Of  HVh  h-h  Mie 
' wlta*  p*  py^idfeu  tf . «fi\v  p'^di  ct/i  1 1 1\>M  i tjij*  ft  jtdi;  £ 

Gougle 


est  and  Mi\  Richard  $mith,  the  viee-preiji- 

denh  ifate:'np.xt  largest  sbeo^r  - .::  ■ 

Tie;  fVeianiiiUt  OwifrmT  tiiizrUr 
may  be  X<k^o  the  leading  Repubii^ti 
jtewlpaper  published  w*&t  of  l)n>  AHe 
. gliaoy^  Mxut  irUunS;  •.. . 

Thn  iTiicinnat  j Enquirer  has  been  pub- 
lished urideh  i tfi  pi*&>* it  nUine  for*  ubUut 
fiff  v.  years,  And  during  most  of  that  trruc 
Jjuu*  IxiCU  mvd.er  the  Control  of  the 
McLean^  ‘old-tjiehe-  tlernwratie; 

newspaper  of  0ncimu4ti  v>nd  Ohm.  and 
still  p in  that  pnlitrcal  fadh, 
Mi  ?>f  T^t<^  %yt$a  it  lijif?  litiiri a t'etl  2^1  J 
'jmilitie*  of  and  made  itself 

essentially"  a newspuper,  •With.-Stroitg  alt- 
«otvVu?luit3^  they  seOu  to  be 

onportant  nr  neee.ssary,  but  with  very  lit- 
tic  pwf  diietory  ed  itruiai  unu^ 

:H.iuce  about  'iS70  the  Enqutn  >’  bus  V*een 
Ulader  the^ ^sole  i'4hteoi^tj«hh\ 
who  for  nearly  teh  ycari  lias  heeii  its  sole 
pt'tfpricfor.  This  fito  feen  tjfee  ^et^pd  ir^f 
its  ets u a en  t ^Vicee^,  The  ^h^luie  power 
in  .f  veiw  departinenl  hM  hc^U;  my5ue 
Mw  McLean  beyrun ..his  nnuva^e^neut'  of 
tl?e  p:;.y»er  by  niafcioc':  himself  Tliornucldy 
fa m i 1 iar  with  every  branch  of  (he 

in  his  es^ldi^iinient.  His  tsmt  ex- 
pv'Hcnce  w’us  With  the  pubHcatiruj  rh  pa?'C 
nM-ui,  of  wvhich  ho  took  the  churg*et  ifWii 
iVUile  cUuductiue;  that  made  ium'self  ae- 
tiuhihteti  vviih  (he  eompusiujer.  hVad 

ii*c(  and  other  departments.  He  ifiaufrir 
mtefl  lii)C4*all  e^jx'iiditnrel  of  itmixey  for 
‘news*  •and  saw  that  flic  business  depart: 
men  t w.^is  c^4iufhrty'tf^  XiiAt  tl,^,'  necessafy 
niopc^  wl^uhf  h^  foHheihnhig’. 

Afler  putt  mg-  Ihe  business  rpd  of  the 

.•paper  <m ^lfe^^l^hii.65 . he;  • 

stoned  direct  dliiarge  of  fhv  editorifi.1  dv 
fmrt  merU;  U mngl  i ] te  had.  -of  coufm  aU 
nlntig  had  sujierviiiinn  of  that 

well  as  of  the.  oilier  brunches  of  the 
Hy  ip^vy:/  how^vyr^  assouied  the  <httu?a  (rf 
h^^MHgihfjJed  itm*“  tu  still  further 

VKViiiKi  old  his  ideas  of  ;i  ix^ular  uewspa^ 
farr  tha i woiii d tn a ke  it  t jxh! ecess<»ry  for  I fe- 
^adet^  to  gt>  to  &ny  oihet*  joutual  for  news  ; 
.^t^hjfc/day:  hi  tiny  phase bf  lifel  . .".Whllfe  he 
;hu^ related  front  laliur  of  the  tuan- . 
Ugiitg  cdiiorsjdp,  liti  $1111  mtnuViis  in  tuL; 
lL*e  eohiml  ofilm  |»dfver  to  ul!  resp^fsj 
wml  \vhen  h/s  is  not  at  the  his  .agents 

Abit&.  i (1  dfry^f  5thd  f ryirj  uent  whvm  u nicatiou 
with  link. 

T%; while  pre.syf*virig  it$ 
lJcm.e  »a,tv.*  l«n»s  and  fultilliiig:  the  mis* 
snan.  pf  the  leAxlin^  ThuiiwrUtie  paper  of 
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Ohio . cajmneiuis  itself  to  the  peoplo  more  hy  division  of  the  whiUy  voters  <n  Uif* 
h.y  & ffeoerijd  dfesomitkdhm  of  news,  than.'  South  upon  economic  question*.  Ij  fa- 
tvy  jfe  garth  fealty.  ft  aims  to.  give  the  yor: $ immigration,  but  draws  the  I in*  nl 
nows  tmeripplod  hy  party ■ p.iT-jiUlieo.  -h  Socialises  at  id  -Anarchists.  It  fedfevftfe 
% 1 by  [Politician}-  of  bods  parties  for  {Uni  the  American  mition-  has  ample  cm 

its  political  news.  it  &&  a l&fe  pacity  to  assimilate  the  gbpd  and  exeltufe 

ihorily  in  Apbrlih|^  ttt&t torsi  surd  tin*  ,spe-  thr  had  in  foreign  ydvilisatkmv 
oial  ultentiOfi  it  bus  m.vr  give.u  to.  f heat-  Mr..  Charles  F.  Tuft,  the  controlling 

i$hkt  maWepsi'  lufe .rifetfe'il-  a 4 raiffetfe  • I mdek. ' .owjiety  x®  revjH)iJ^ib!crToFtluj  fei.il 

that  Ufe  profesufi/  seems  U»  recognize  as  . <\vney  and  hu. sines:*  management  of  (be 
fully  ft*  it  bloes  the  dramatic  paper*  of  the  Rfe  was  graduated  from  AAV 

Colley  in  1,804,  ami  from  Cvdiitiii.ua  CoJ- 

8feut>  y ears  ago  u started  a department  lege  Law  School  in  1801V ; m 1*68  he  Omk. 
of  Ao5?bd  x^w*  in  ife  SuntlHy  eitHiwt lAx0  at 

whudr  l<&*  tom  the.  mode]  for  similar  on-  Henhdh^rg,  ifemioiy  Ife  served  in  the 
terpriscs  in  many  other  papers.  Its  so  OUioCfeneral  Assembly  in  the  years  \37{j£||$ 
dal  department  b largely  a peopled  de-* 
pjiWnicut.  miil  it  doe?*  not  take  a sledge- 
hammer to  break  into  it . Ta  fuel,  the 
aim  of  the  owner :fe  fe:  make  it  a peopled 
paper,  and  his  success  has  fully  justUfed  Ay' 

hfe  mpfrt  lifdeot  hopes.  The  Enquirer  •'  ■ V • v-V  ' 


The  Bp  *j>  niter  fe  pi^baMy  ehnti  act  ml 
With  ' ' red  tapk  ’ than  an j other  joue- 
« ail  pS  and  importance*  1 1 k>r«g 

iiifi.ee  overthrew  the  eon  of  ' 

printing;  Governors'  and  Residents  m es-  mHHHH 

sHge$  m /ill}.  It  earres  lln^n  and  uiloth- 
er  perfunctory  )n>hl ie  doeu  men te  dokti  to  tSShM 
their  exact  new  A worth  io  people..  It 
leaves  the  few  w fro  want  these  things  in 
ftiU\';to‘  y*VHii:-  JCff  • tlie  henevAiience  of  the 
$Wvertrwie>M  printmgA»ffire,  devofe*  y 

(lie  space  in  the-  paper  to  sometbijig  Hie 
pedpfe  wU  read.  The  daily  cVrehliHon 
of  tint  &hqti<r±T.  is  estimrttfxi  ft t between 
v^O'X;  aud  my 000,  ami  ibai  of  its  weekly 
eiUilon  at  from  SfMldO  >as  a aifeijibh 

r-filx^  CineinnHt*  Tm.»&Mar  fe  one  .v>f  ferth  Siiee^r 
ilre  in  t he  do(UflraHuH 

ife  of  ifre  oftfai*  SUtfe: 

TUhm.  to  April  , by  UaL  . . Legrfetatm^, 

vin  W Slitrbuvic  iUid  uHh*)>.  In  Jiuun  parebastd  * 
ary;  l(v41 1 M ^^  Sla  sole,  pro-  Time#  in  If 

prkdor  He  mie*^d  ? !>>•  u*h  rA  the.  agenUMH  mv 

per  xo  iht  B&ii'if  ' \ iyy  V>vki eh  • h wa& 

ku^wn  for  oeari^  HiCty  ymrs,  are 

iti  J ui<^,  ^ t ife'  P1-  tife  A* v v'^I  ev.fcr*  irV<y  of 

j>apCv,  uuifed  The  T/hic^-  a wide  irwal 

Bf-ar  '.is  Kopublwvio  in  ».r*]»ties.  It  ad-  three  y»*ar* 
Vitmt ife  a pi'ofec'lii^  tan  if  the  e.*sen-  readydf  alx 

Hiil  Wconomn::  system  foi-  Iiiih-ivu,  uml  The 
lx>likvcs,  pior^over,  » h« t the  snluLfeh  oi  sts  ond  oi,u^ 
the  ‘ ■ Southern  will  to  redtivr?d  cial  tifjfe*rh 
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p<n*s  of  wide  ehvulautm  ;j  ti<  I great  local  ern  Reserve  is  very  full,  n ml  U it  as  an 
influence,  son  tern  them -edik<d  by  gentle  exceptionally  stroiig-  corps  of  tyw'Ui]  vw 
men  \v\iti ' have-  given >^1^5  ve.c  respondents  ItA  Sum lay 
whiidi  fJ«ey’  pre^d^  wjith.  ^specially  iu'te noting.;  very 

tftlipu.  ThgCteveland  llvmjd  Aiid  Lead  jourii^ls  published  ^ny  wb^re  in  Uk  oonj* 

♦ <\  Hie  hitter  of  which  absorbed  the  for-  uy  « more  .so.  Ite circa Uaivm  .is  gty#p: 
?\>r>  :i  fj$& 1 vrAtS  ago  and  the- iii id  as  about  iOjN>0  copi^  daily. 

Plain  D*alrr<  have  been  -very  iinpurUuJlr  . T be  ClcveWtd  Plain  Peafer  h th» 

factors  in  of  public  opinion  Ihmioerauc  rival  of  the  Leader,  urn)  b* j 

in  rli^  Western.  Reserve  of  Ohio,  pan!  they  *ler  the  editorship  of  M r.  Armstrong  is  a 
have  had  constituencies  that.  wore  ii*  crib  worthy  political  as  well  as  jnuHud.isbe 
n-tit  anti  oshicViiig'  a*  any  in  the  T./ni,U>tl uutavyudsf  Mr.  Aim^irong  lias  hteu  Iff 
States.  prominent  hi  Slate  'and.  •"national  poidjes 

yEUfc  C^l^felatitd  *t&pd%  %t  |bh  *»]&  .Vi\X^^4^V^ 

head  olik^A^phbbV^^  ,|US*s>  on  tlie  Republibaib  ?»pd  R«c 

:^iuv  McKd^io  CtAVle^.ovho  Js  $sfU)  It*  is^vtAjfeW  ;nettT$:pajyn‘  mi  $A%rl  y 

ipdUoVi  wAbAhh of  iVc^  of  tl t cjue.sti<>iis  dm  3K*adeh§  ;feel  Wmt  h<*  ksitrwlt 

y oml  }irni  of  Abdi;i.  Cowles  anil  On,;,  tin*?  what  he  t*  biking  about, 
fading  jiarthbr  ^ fortunate 

editor  of  tin*  Obb-.tco  TriO*Ui*+;\  In  pj^i  of  wtUiirnii  has  oniti  crcy  irfamCiy  Inui 

Mr.  C\wJh*>  purUmps  mUl  out  I m K*s.s  ic  its  growth  other 

n-resi.s  to  him  ami  went  to  bmicago.  c.nd  'V-siov  vity  U -ha>’  nevertheless  imf 
bn  joined,  in  the  great  m>tv>  mem  of  that; beep  fk-kibd  h*  sv.sbnon\,m^pf  Ohio  im  roe 
day  that  honied  iM  the  calling  of  the  charncter  of  U>  ^niwaRsm.  'Tim  Jam  C 
Jirxl  Hnnihoeaii  Con vt-mI ion,  ulorb  \v:e  If.  Lorke  V * iMminum  V Na*by "e  by  lie.; 
held  af.  Riimburph.  and  which  Air  Cowles,  haters  hr  wrote  for  the  iiUx bn  cm*  ••,- 
ilp^  JMnlir)',  \yas  lai*gtd  y hi kt  hi  - ; ybuxtrueUnH  ti.mf-H-; 
m ..»0  r{  It*  i>:auot.ng  nb«;»ui.  Frdul  Uuf  he  )md  wntrihulCtl  (0  Un*  Kiudl  iy  ,Chm* 
H:i.v ■ -.to  Miis  .ihn  i u \U it"/'  has  heen  yun  of  Ji^rHmiitDK  during  fhc  war.  mu'  oply ' 

tj>X  sfapchfeif;  ypl  hhh^i  fidvo^i^s  of  \ht  forfutib  x?f 

putdi^at  pwjeipif  ^ ttilf&ffij  C ; his  ovvfh  hdt  made  ihe  eaty  Tolfbnv  if 

Tim  ib- -v,  noth  Aco'Cv  .v  sope  f.|ohg  self  The  Tolled, * {T.  r,%/»; 

moo  a poiilio-d  j.*nrny!  - yt  ' vVtib  its  mrouhnum  of  or  I Hyijft)iC 

r-nHM  prbfng.  j*h'b.-.ou odi'h^l  inw'o-pc-  n;nd  i|.«  ammai  riel  i.iiCOii)n  of  at  ’ h..-,o 
:|ft* Irohfc  ;df  jfgcf'fs  of  tltb  tdhu,.nt£t,  mvo 
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cess  to  Mr.  Locke's  fame,  but  to  its  popu- 
lar features  as  a newspaper,  for  ilie  intro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  winch  Mr. 
Locke  is  entitled  to  almost  all  the  credit. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  news- 
paper men  of  Ohio  is  General  James  M. 
Com  ley,  editor  and  owner  of  the  Toledo 
Commercial  Telegram.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  editor  and  one  of  the  publish- 
ers of  the  Ohio  State  Journal , printed  at 
Columbus,  and  was  cous.it  t to  Hawaii  un- 
der the  Hayes  administration.  In  1883 
he  purchased  a share  of  the  paper  he  now 
owns,  and  two  years  after  acquired  his 
partners  interest.  General  Comlev  is  a 
most  virile  arid  forceful  writer,  arid  is 
most  at  home  when  engaged,  in  a contro- 
versy in  which  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  bitter  invective  of  which  he  is 
master. 

The  Evening  Bee  has  a larger  circula- 
tion than  either  of  the  other  daily  news- 
papers in  Toledo.  It  is  a wide-awake,  in- 
dependent sheet,  founded  by  Henry  S. 
Chapin  in  1884,  and  filling  a niche  in  the 
journalistic  field  of  Toledo  that  before 
was  vacant. 

The  best-known  newspaper  in  Colum- 
bus is  the  Ohio  State  Journal , which, 
though  exceeded  in  circulation  and  out- 
stripped in  enterprise  by  the  independent 
Evening  Dfxpateh,  still  holds  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  journalism  of  the  State, 
as  being  the  organ  of  the  State  govern- 
ment when  it  is,  as  now,  in  Republican 
hands.  Its  present  editor  is  F.  J.  Flick- 
in  gcr. 

In  any  grouping  of  the  leading  jour- 
nalists of  Ohio,  W.  P.  Biekham,  of  the 
Dayton  Journal \ ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
His  experience  as  a newspaper  man  lias 
beeu  varied.  He  bought  the  Dayton  Jour- 
nal in  1863,  and  has  made  that  paper  one 
of  the  best  of  interior  Ohio.  It  has  great 
weight  in  the  Republican  party. 

A history  of  the  Courier-Journal , in- 
cluding its  relations  with  other  Kentucky 
newspapers,  would  be  almost  a history  of 
the  press  of  the  State,  and  biographical 
sketches  of  George  D.  Prentice,  Walter 
W.  Haldeman,  and  Henry 
would  be  a history  of  that  newspaper. 
But  the  life  of  Prentice  has  often  been 
written.  The  Courier  Journal  is  his  most 
titling  monument,  for  by  his  wonderful 
genius  and  tireless  industry  he  made  the 
Journal , which  really  absorbed  its  rival 
when  the  consolidation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Watte  rson. 


Mr.Watterson  seemed  in  many  respects 
to  have  been  born  and  educated  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Prentice.  A large  proportion  of 
the  .Journal's  readers  hud  either  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  or 
secretly  sympathized  with  it,  although 
Mr.  Prentice  bad  remained  loyal  to  the 
Union  ; therefore  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  from  the  first  repose  a certain 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  young  editor 
who  had  chosen  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
the  South,  and  had  gone  over  Long 
Bridge  alone  when  he  could  no  longer 
remain  at  the  national  capital  and  be  a 
disun  ionist  Then  his  stvle  of  writing 
was  rather  ornate  and  flowery —a  style 
that  was  held  in  higher  esteem  than  now 
in  the  South  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 


>v  i>.  imkiuM. 


before  the  influence  of  later  Northern  and 
European  literature  had  been  felt  as  much 
as  it  has  been  of  late  years.  He  had  the 
habit,  too,  of  saying  startling  things  in  a 
startling  way  that  arrested  attention  and 
aroused  interest  even  though  they  did  not 
convince  his  readers.  This  habit  lie  has 


The  Journal  and  the  Courier  were 
both  Democratic  newspapers  published  in 
Louisville,  and  Mr.  Watterson  very  soon 
found  out,  if  he  did  not  know  before  lie 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Journal , 
that  the  field  was  big  enough  for  only  one 
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Watterson  not  altogether  outgrown,  as  a perusal  of 
recent  files  of  the  Courier- Journal  will 
prove. 
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...  still  k.  large  held,  titio  ;Wbielt  tlis  tffefer- 
W ter  jmmip.1  semis  • wife*  than:  IOU.OW* 

m l’ht-A; sfets  kiss  published  4ai It*  in  Louis- 

i'll 

S«g  ar#t  jlis  Pont 

H ' ■'  and  few.'  nr 

:M  '■,  the  larger  tennis  nrKe'iittiglc^  have  daily 

S M fecal  Sifeifnfection,. 

’•!  'J'fefe® H anther  in  Lhf*  State  lining  nine. 

nu  tuber of  ;ife>vspaperst  kf -ail  Muds  in 
Mj:;|^^Kpntucfcj-  IS  195.  . y y _ y-\. '.  ..>.;' /;'' 

.’fe^t-fentiWu  journalist  of  Terinss- 
-Mr.  A.  ti>.  CJofyar,  the  editor  s idee 
R'lltiliwf' '0^  l^c  Nash v i lie  American,  except 
$»  during  live  years  wbnn  he.  Chud-ielcd  the 
ihiifin.  Tito ■■;  «ss  a -high  tarit? 

^ ifemocraUc  ohwspapeife  :Thik  ikHkufe^ke 
M eontradjeUnu;  ip. 

-d|  jneripS 

. ' ciUidtdntes  of  the Ihowocmifex  pftrty.  but 
namT  *«tn»s,  ad  votti.tes'ptotccf  i '-a- i.'i>  itFs  A.r  tie- coco.. r- 

ftgftmenl  of  Apxencan  industry  and  the 
benefit  af  American. .labor 

of  them.  . Each 'had  to  struggle  f«?e  exist-  Mr  CVdyairis  Wth  editor  and  inauagii-g 
ence.  Probably  the  shrewdest  thing  hv  alitor  of  his  paper,  and  is  aoeustoiued  to 
ever  did  in  his  opfr  thitig?:  tMt  until  eievelt  o'clock  every  niglit, 

made  the  fortune  of  his  newspaper  and  though  he  is  u>>.,  rixty-eight  years  old. 
ins  own.  ?ya*  the  consol jdatiyw 'of  the  lie  has  twice,  mainly  by  hi-;  otvu  cxel-- 
.Jout'trtl  which  he  clVeetpd  t-ifeisr taken  the,  city  gtricrntoeht  of  Nasli- 

tvuU  Mr.  Huidemau.  the  owner  of  the  I at.-  rilfe  out  of  the  hands  » •!  vicious  •niUiaco- 
t.er.  a few  montlis  after  lie  went  to  Lotos-  incut,  at  one  tunc  secoriug  the  appotiit- 
vilhv  lie  whseipu-nlly  bought  tito  obi  yiu.-nt,  of  a receiver  for  the  city,  u tiling 
fejitisyiiJu  A't'rf/.  and  thus  «tili  fiife  -which  it  is  bfeiey^stj&g:fe®*:eir  before*  dfeiet 
tliv-i-  vnliit ged  his  field,  . in  the  Uiiiled  Stales  dr, England- 

Mr.  Wsttie^bH ; began  itkintcilikfely  the 

inUiodiU-tioii  of  rpetr»>|iQlltflii  methods  and 

have  been  in  vented  aud  iolcodueed  he 
has  adopted  them.  until  the  ajtpointmetits 
of  the  ikt/t rti-rJfHirunl  nlllce  are  to-day 
efjutil,  for  the  work  to  lie  done,  to  thoee  .of 
u Now  Yurki  Fhiladcfpivitt,  fdnidopati,  dr 
fjh  icngo  newspaper. 

The  Couriev  jonrntit  is  very  forttoHde.- 
jty  Ipcafctl  for  the  building  tip  of  n.  large 
weekly  eireulattou,  uinl  Mr.  Wattomon 
hsvrintprcvved  hts  ife^i^tioiiyve  .Iu  a large 
tjeefiph  of  cduuU-y  to  tlir-  soiuh  and rrmth- 
yve-st  iif  Louisvi.lfe.;  •yidOi  lyluVdi,  tliftf  city 
has  diriipt  ■jtiil  way  com  ttu  uiieiitioi) , it  h m 
no  i-cal  rival.  Tln;s Vd^mbst'yiie^i'.bra^t^.'' 
the  larger  part  of  K;ftfittit*fey  y.ud  'rci)ftes- 
sec,  a portion  of  AYhll)nt(»a  and  Mi^iteiippi, 

Arkansas,  south  western  Missouri, ; add 
northern-  Texas.  Althougl)  ihe  grevUee 
jiart  of  these  Sfetok .is  spai-sel  y stetf!  ed  r apd 

a ftastikhferiifeft  ifevt ion  of  the ■ jinjutlatidn 
does  not  buy  and  read  nhYrftphpf^  it  ik 
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Although  .Mr-  Odyar  is  a,  Denfipgnifc  and 
it  is  paper  Democratic.  he  always  refuses 
to  support  uoiorii»«sly  had  nominations, 
even  when  made  by  his  own  party  By 
this  policy  he  has  /mpieiitly  brought 
down  upon  hirnsrif  the  wrath  of  (hi?  tx- 
ut-me  partisans;  imt  he  li  i?:  also  caudal 
tb®  leaders  of  h is  party  to  be  very  cautious 
about  the  syleelion  of  candidates.  3lr, 
GpJyHe  is  greatly  itifemst^d  >w  thy  public 
schoblft  of  Ten»«tserj'1  and  tlimugli  his  pa- 
per. am;  in  pubiic  lectures  oti  tsdiicaliomd 
j}«esttous,  has  dot  to  much  to  establish  ami 
improve  them 

The  NaslivUit*  Banner  is  ati  imlepew- 
diittt  morning  newspaper  v?  i til  Demur  ratio 
proclivities,  started ' a dozen  years 

ago,  and  is  fairly  pr<isp%roiJS.!,  U is  a good 
newspaper.  d y.  '■  '■>  . 

KiioKvjllek  a eonservattvo  and  very 
Wealthy  city,  settled  chiefly  ' by  Scotch.- 
Imh  Pk-sbyterhtps.  It,  lutd  a newspaper, 
tlie  Gazette,  as  early  iurl7t>3,  mid  one  *s 
tabltehed  in  iSltf.  the  Tribune,  is  still  puh- 
1 isbed,.  its  4ai ly  «d having  been  start- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  War.  The  Knox  ville 
IfTiip  was  a very  famous  and  influential 
journal  in  its  day.  but  long'  ago  disap- 
peared freon  the  ranks  of  journalism,  and 
its  phwe  has  never  hern  filled,  Knox- 
ville. has  al  so  tvfo  other  daily  newspapers, 
the  Sentinel  (indepemlentt  a«d  Hie  ■Jour- 
nal i Republican l,  The  former  is  ft  Wight, 
newsy  little  sheet, 

ChattAOtibga  has  hern  cxTierienci-ng  a 
trefliendhus  ’'boour"  during-  tile  last  two 
or  three  years,  and  is  growing  very  rapid- 
ly, but  its  newspaper  men  have  nut  shown 
tlK-niselvfrf  equal  to  the  occasion,  ami 
their  journal*  are  hardly  worthy  of  the 
city  Three  daily  pa promre  issued  there— 
the  Cvt/niK  f c u< l,  t ) i « .S' i « a ' »m\  the  Ttwes. 
Neither  <>f  them  has  i:m>ce  than  ,’JtKK)  da  i.i y 
circulation,  although  the-  city  itself  has  .1 
popttl&tkm  of  iJsi^fKifii^ './ ..  ••;•'•  ; ’ 

Memphis  is  d*»  e;  Of 

the  grefttest  tha  onn.it-' 

try.  «nd  is  already  n <dty  <>i 
trade.  Iishe\v*papee*tn'e  hot.  phiytetil&rlr 
bright.  The  i.i  (lie  oldest  and 

mart  d igni fled,  Imt,  the 
progressive!  mut  the  bel  ter  h:  tew  o fe<»fh 
of  - thate  papers,  jijdti;  the; 
and  the  Seim  Hay,  eyeuihg  jiVumafS,  u«- 
Ihnnfjcnitie  in  politics.  The  Ap/ieuf,  edit- 
ed by  J.  M,  Keating.  Juia  a cir»;u3atian  of 
about  5{KK>  copies,  that  of  the  others  is 
ctMisideraldy  smaller. 

The  present  editor  and  .principal  owner 


of  the  Galveston  .Texas.,  ,\>w»  is  Colonel 
A.  U,  Bdo.  A ihdUier  ttf  theiCoufederaey, 
after  the  »flrtV;ndi?r  at  Appgnu«;t.iox  he 
started  for  Texas,  a l td  made  the  jotinipy 
from  Virginia  u<  Galveston  on  horseback,: 
univingt  there  in  dime,  ft^, 

Bblo  had  never  dour  boy  newspaper  y« .yet; 
hut.  ho  vefis  ready  tit  enter  upon  any  et>r 
piayiiiftnt  that  promised,,  to  la?  rerminera- 
tlyh'i;  wild  so,  iji  August,  lie  became 
connected  ivith  Itiy  dV*brg/.f>f  which  Mr. 
W.  Richardson  was  f«ie»'.av\'iior,  and  not, 
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Ivtig  sitter  a<i  in  the  pft- 

pe*.  In  \r>7.^t  aftei*  the  ilea tU  ul  Air  RitTi- 
h i^dsoi t O >) * >ii oi  Mr.  RicU- 

w rtlson  y exeem  tocirb t be;  inUh^i  he  hit d a tvn  - 
<-().  uvni  hu.s  4>v*>r  suivW  filin'. 4 !•:,*<)  Mir  XkU'$. 
FJis^viUiti]>aJ  Ifeit  MftHstu 

Jeiikih^  stiiftftJ  Huutt<  doyi  uc- 

coinplkhejfl  jovi  rm\i  mHr\v  ho  haye  oea- 
xKiMr  ^mpf'g;  ninny  y^^r.v\ 

V iide.f  tV^loTief  tlie 

AVt^' 

Its  largo  -uhI  i n^>too  h « p«>s • 

*ible  a »YMfr-  ♦*xi»  of  hh^uiIv  wvU- 

M^lop&d nf Mifrti,  The 
aKf  ;au4  f*Uvcy  ihal  ha\i 

gott^ri  aut  ef.  tluUr^eK*-  ihtms 

of  fh*»  U\<><{  4fiurr»tr»*vi  piifler^  Uhyi  il Vr? ■«>■'-. 
fice' >ra«  fVi»#ughl r Rtfi?ipj>^i} 
d action  ef  & firsiel^s 
nmall  'stmm . reiutrie 

tlver  the  t-nilruml  to  .- 
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niarni «g . ear ry.i »>.g  copies  of  the  iVkb'tf  to  try  that  con  In1  reached  from- it  early  in 
be  ditdrilHircd.  hj  different  directions  by  the  morning  over  iis-j^mluig'mi^ays. 
means  of  the  trains-  leaving  life  cur-  .Colonel  Belu  did  m>t  tin*  mistake 
]y  m Ihv  morning.  rd  simply  sotting  .op  -a-  prlnlmg' press  in 

Jri  }H8.t  Colonel  Bell*  fbrtised  a com*  Dallas;  sending  & .ielegfefe  .;edfey*  and  a 
pfey,  placing  in  its  charter  -e  Mans*  ad-  fee  reporters  there  -to  pick  up  local  --news, 
tbomingitto  publish  neAv>>papersnoi'04.?y:-  .'fed/  Ubm  of.  irumtwittmg  ife  mnire  cou- 
th Galveston , but  at  such  tfetm  points  m itnii?-  of  ife  O&lve&ton  Jpem*  by  wire,  aim- 
the  SiiKty  of  Texas  'fe  'it'  nfebr  select,  ply  to  be  rferintod  in  Dalian.  SortieUdiig 
Ckdauel;  Betofed;  rinfeijted  a fed  feipd  WJ,’  befe  dope  fefrfe  < a 

bold.  ui.cH,  Other  jn urn a fete  had  '.fevh«y-  small  scale,  and  the  people  Of  Dallas  would 
Mr  thwfed  of  and  disetissfe  tfe  pdfafh  me^^r  have  bei>n  convinced  that  the  5b- 
hiiity  of  pfeii>king  femritarie>fei;M  ?*t  terete  of  their  city  w.evt*  properly  protect* 
widely  Hejfe^ied  i4tie&-  <1  n &f-  tfe  ed  -i n a newspaper  that  was  entirely  feiiM 
.'same  nefefeer.'Uius  securing.  two  points  /feat  315  • miles-  away.  ' Co- 1 one  1 Brio  not 
of;flkirifeii{Ou  ipslmd  uf  pmh  hut  po  one  fely  d n pi fcfefil  Ifefeecbfetferp^^^  anti 
fed  ye.htnmfxo.fyy  tire  cfefewfei.  Ofe  -sent  lutfe  reporters  feDfeit&v  tfehe 
#ife  BeJo  fed-  the  courage  to  do  jsq;  - /: ;.  , one  of  his  begt.  editors  from  Gai region  to 
fell;».g  is  the  ^onone^iaf  ccTdre  bd  man^r  fir!  .IVUa*  fetyspdper/ and  t*e 
iKrrtllern  Texpy  11^  largest  cjUvamt  ;j$  fed  upon  thy  fdaff  there  inkers  of  |f& 

U‘*  from  .which  many  ffewnys  nidmiM  fefei;  editors  unjl  writers-  In  short.. the 

tt  is  315  niife  Goth  OalvesfoH,^ anil  there  Tfel&s  bfbee  is  ‘a  fully  equipped  one  to 

publish  a newspaper  wftboni  aid  from 
:<Ynf^esu>u  in  rase  the  telegraph  wicks 
' M-; y/fe"  j^iunld  be  broken, or  Any  pther  aecideut 
i.  ,.>e  1 the 

•'i^o "cities,  -anil ' ife  ©aHas-v.' h . jtnd  as 
much  identified  with  Dallas  local  inter- 
" • ■ - v es.ta:  as  the  'With  \ \une 

of  timi  cityc  The  tipinber  ; if 

- wot  as  great  sus  it  wonld:  fe  if  ibr  entire 
Pblvftr  sv?i»  prtxiticed  hhf>alfevjAP4vOn  the 
■ ..  -Otfer  of- 

hw  fe?p 

'».  it  fes  betui:  relieved  by  tlallas  of  a |K>t- 
WMgm  formif/rly  did, ; Thb  ex- 

penmen t lias  beeu  sueceftsful  ewn  fevoud 
BdW  most  saPgtiiije,  expecla- 

'*  When  the  Mery  of  the  Gatvestorj  A>a^ 

I)at|^  AVicnv  has  been  fed,  tlie  story 
of  ^Pcxan  ypptfel rsm.  W far  as  it  h kfewp 
■ feyond  ife  horde rn  of  tfe  (e^<rept 

tbe  eivmie  Ttfiifr 

Mm  •b^;  b?fe  relateii.  Of  tfe.  S7 

daily  bew^pa^^'/m  the  State,  only  oms 
- -■  ' /e^cdfd’tfe^e' atfe4y  reffe^l  fetfe>Fort  ; 

■@4  AVor»h  t Tfizzfte  has  a vnvnilation  of  more 

fpr^beyA^d  iheyerritory  in  vrhit*h  iy daily  than  one  or  turn  tlm;nsa£6ti  ami  the  most 
newspaper  printed  in  ‘he  latter  Mty  could  of  them  fail  below  ib»:  former  tiptireM 
hope  to  yam  large  riivulotiim-  But  the  Borne  of  the  306  weekly  ‘mny^pa(w*es  have 
hvfe^^  df  the  people  in  l>ntb  ‘f rf'  ’/•  la.r^e . ■ I.atiiafe;  bid  a majority  print 

the  iState  are  the  ^ihe^ ^ptfefefe^ 

fair  siugulariy  iioinogeneonk  Tfe  Itiptl  Indiana  has  tvever  prodfieeil 
of  discussion,  of  iiiUionaJ  ami  Btatc  a i lairs  newspapers.  Cinoimfei.  isfe 

and  iLo  gCMcr'il  comments  on  ihc  news  LoniscilM  liave  extended  the  MrcnUdioti 
of  the  w.orhl  that  would  please  the  people  of  their  great  Journo  M hfe  thcBmie  and 
oi  GhI vc>ii«>n  w<)uld  he  ctjnally  ;»cc^;vTohh  thorouglily  coverc.J  U as  a new*  fehi. 
to  the  people  of  DalMs  and  the  .yasv  con)!-  leaving  to  the  local  p'rei«s  the  loCn)  t<e\vs 
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apd  Strife,  politic&'wly  as Its own  peciH  miy 
exclusive  province;. • And  thin  field  wag 
early  and  wtl#  occupied.  The  Tmiiynapo 
\h  Journal  wo d Sentinel.  U>e  [Werner  Hi# 
ReppHiWD  ^pst  Urn  Jatl^r  fbe 
l>#Ut>fee3U<r  rirgan;  lWv*s  been  iai)iii«l!e4 
Ollier  W*  v. vekly  #ir  daily  jieyvsyaperr  for 
jiraiK  ^ud  have  a*dmdy-: 
participated  in  every  important  political 
campaign  from  i\iv  day  of  their  c^tabfeh-;:) 
ifiexti  io  • tjils.  Tbe  ‘ Journal,  Jvi  entTy 
times.  was  a Whig  newspaper,  hod  after- 
ward advocated.-  the.  abolition  of  slavery 
at ' & time  wlteu  ife  was  only  necessary  to 
memtau  this  subject  to  set  the  public 
mind  into  & perfect  feTOCnt  of  excito* 
twin 

The  pre&nl  editor  of  t U <>  Journal  is 
tli o Hem . JidHy  0/  Nbyr;  formerly  United 
^^tip&rr  : mw&t  ky  \ 

tlu.en tial  :i|i,  the  eouiio 

tyv.  But  ‘•although  the  Journal  may 
he  ceiled  itti’  not  sdlely.,^?; 

iihifMy  tor  its  politics  Hn*t  It  Pcmi trends' 
l$&]f  ta  pu  biie  support  It  is  a good  news- 
paper,  alert,  progressive,  enterprising 
and.  since  tt  ahsorfed  jlh*  ;,y/pieav:'uhmii ■ 
two  years  agOr'li^;bWn:gt^tl3^  rmptwed, 
amlhae  gained  largeJy  in  eu^Qlnt$ui>  and 
ad  veirh&ing  tivii  ness.  !'  ' ' - 

l)vv  Jo tiritiil  Hems  t it  tliftf  Republican,  It 
^«n*  but* Uwu  able  ami  effective 

one.  The  present  editor  iiml  publisher  is 
W/J.Cmig.  t,  ;.’:  ; ;'-V  , « 

The  evening  newspapers  of  Indianap- 
oBs.  are  the  Xtrvs  &}&  C*aHt  neither  of 
which  iim  any  polities.  Then*  solo  aim  is 
to  gi  ve  Hie  hews,  .and  that  they  do  welb 

^spediaJJy  ibb;  N$u:$.  winch  luti  a ditiuila- 
tioji-nf  more  «h.:n<  20,0  W copies  a >1  ay. 
ALmy  of  tbs  smaller  cities 

daily  ..new»pApejcs;‘  thy 
coup try prom  will  cmiiparb 
ably  with  that  of other  S t it 

iTlncUgo  jenmndtsm*  like  0»e  City  d^Sf, 
is.  t’nnv o(  the:\yoh ;of  ;the j ittiH.  The 
New  Vorlt  newspaper  editors  and  pule 
li^he^  clhiid  Toy  t1ieidseKres.  thy  bfrr&t , 


JOSfPO  ‘WSbtLL 


the  great  of  New  York  hit v# 

—eapttnl,  editorial  talent,  repoytomt  en- 
U-fpris*',  and  compete  Jit  busmens  wniua.ee 
»ien t,  and  an  unequalled  Held  both  for 
the  eoiUM  i.on  of  news  and  the  extension 
of  their  cit^Mattop,  suid  jeome  of  these 
quail  Li  vs  in.  m interM«i  fieri  and  greatly' de- 
veloped degree.  As  newspapers,  that  is* 
gaihercm  of  the  details  or  the  worlds 
daily  hrstory,  and  iu  prisstnitahou  with 
fulness  and  skill.'  they  have  no  equals  cm 
tlifcf  cnjUinent. 

The  enterprise  of  tho  Obicugo  nevvspa- 
pei^  stops  at  uo  hxpvuse>  staggers  at  no 
d ilhcu llics.  Its  special  teiegrujdi  wi ms 
;d*e  like  the  spnkes  of  n wbeclv  reaebing 
esjtei  ially  uli  iii)[x>rtaTjt  'pouita  of  the 

Northwest.  The  citizen  of  c/lurngo,  as 

be  opens  hw  morimig  paper,  has  jin*  -;.n 
isfu  tion.  of  knowing  tliat  no  imporiunt 
v^y«?ut  that  has 'ha'ppmied' ^unj^wbere  :: 

knoswi  AVOrhl  ilif6  day  before  fcys  bec)n 
:i&\y'a  4?<>]  urn  ws. 

nowsixipej’s  4»v 
in  ito  refepect  inferior  ti»  t)io  best  phbUsluVd 


, ....  ,.  ami>ng  the  of  the  United 

jjUtetv;  lipl  it  W noi  n elahh  that  ik  :dt>* 
ccKled  to  l>y  C-hicttgo ' V:-'.® b.evh^? 
% Which  txiily  perhaps 
vvjty  that  ctnlt  beldn^  (<>  uger 

a slain  lity  Ibid,  only  t he  lapse  of  ye&ns 
cat*  bring.  A;.'/  ..  ;;\j  ; ■■/ 

Cliicago  ncw^fia pers  va n have  HftK:  of 
lh\£.  Imvr^  every  tlia^ 


iii^exvliut^  in  Thesis, 

St  is  tvoj  mnnivig;  Hirouglv  a ihajority  of 
th^  artidds^^  iiplrsetlbal^^  quaUty  ;dhe 
16  Ibc  influence  #{■  v^horo, 

•.e.-eow^Mig  tu  ibe  iooul  ^Uiua\  14  every  HuU.g 
goeA  Uttd  bk6  fUivndjUy a dispbAJttdw 

u*  '”wry  p pHunt  b*  the  js^;:df.tlje  biu%eon 
jn^tjrad'  <d'-thg  mvxir  arUsRc  ItoUrish  o/Jh#: 
rxpie'r:.  but,  ’luo*  mu M Weste»?u-  wvuerfc*, 
go  to  tii^  pnint  minted  at 
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by  very  direct  lines,  and  when  it  is  reach- 
ed no  reader  has  any  difficulty  in  finding 
out  what  it  is. 

Facile  princeps  among  Chicago  news- 
papers in  the  estimation  of  the  country, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  that  of  rival  Chi- 
cago editors  and  publishers,  is  the  Trib- 
une. Its  history  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun when  Joseph  Medill  went  to  Chi- 
cago and,  with  John  C.  Vaughan  and 
Dr.  C.  H.  Ray,  purchased  the  T ribune . 
This  was  in  May,  1S55.  He  secured  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Tribune  in 
1874,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  has 
been  editor-in-chief. 

The  Tribune  is  the  leading  journal  of 
Chicago.  Editorially  it  is  strongest,  as  a 
purveyor  of  news  it  is  never  behind,  and 
it  is  the  favorite  with  business  men  wTho 
seek  an  advertising  medium.  Its  profits 
are  probably  a quarter  of  a million  of  dol- 
lars a year.  But  the  Tribune  is  not  the 
only  great  newspaper  in  Chicago.  There 
are  several  others  which  are  its  worthy 
rivals.  The  Times  for  a great  many 
years  was  a sharp  competitor  of  the  Trib- 
une in  the  collection  and  publication  of 
the  news,  although  not  as  careful  as  to 
the  quality  of  it.  For  a while,  before  the 
recent  change  of  ownership,  it  had  settled 
down  into  something  of  a rut,  handling 
well  enough  what  came  to  it,  but  not 
reaching  out  and  constantly  turning  up 
something  startling  as  it  used  to  do  when 
Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Storey  w~as  in  his  prime  as 
a journalist. 

After  various  vicissitudes  since  the  re- 
tirement and  death  of  Mr.  Storey,  the 
Chicago  Times  w^as  recently  purchased  by 
Mr.  James  J.  West,  a man  barely  thirty 
years  of  age,  but  w'hose  success  as  a jour- 
nalist during  the  seven  years  since  he  en- 
tered the  profession  has  been  phenomenal, 
even  for  the  West.  Mr.  West's  Chicago 
Times  is  not  Mr.  Storey's  Chicago  Times. 
The  latter  was  unique  and  can  never  be 
produced  again.  Morality-loving  people 
hope  that  it  never  w ill  be.  But  the  paper 
under  its  new  management  displays  all 
the  enterprise  that  Mr.  Storey  ever  show- 
ed, better  directed  and  adapted  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  day. 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  was  started 
in  1872  as  the  political  organ  of  the  k‘  Stal- 
wart" wing  of  the  Republican  party  of 
the  West,  the  field  for  it  seeming  to  have 
been  opened  by  the  course  of  the  Tribune 
in  supporting  Horace  Greeley,  the  Liberal 
Republican  and  Democratic  candidate  for 


the  Presidency  that  year.  It  was  built 
up  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Chicago  Repub- 
lican, which  Charles  A.  Dana  had  made 
too  high-toned  and  able  for  the  popular 
taste  of  the  West  of  that  day.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a clean,  high-toned,  interesting 
newspaper,  and  it  has  built  up  a weekly 
circulation  that  once  stood  second,  and 
perhaps  still  does,  in  magnitude  among  the 
weekly  editions  of  political  dailies  in  the 
United  States.  Its  Sunday  edition  is  re- 
markably well  edited,  the  correspondence, 
special  articles  by  distinguished  writers, 
fiction,  and  selected  miscellany,  as  well  as 
the  other  distinctive  features  it  maintains, 
being  chosen  and  prepared  with  excep- 
tional care  and  judgment.  It  is  enter- 
prising, too,  in  its  news  departments,  and 
well  written  on  its  editorial  page. 

There  is  one  man  who  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Inter-Ocean  from  the  begin- 
ning, whose  faith  and  courage  through 
sixteen  years  of  a struggle  such  as  very 
few  American  journalists  have  made  kept 
the  newspaper  alive,  and  at  last,  as  it  is  now 
reported,  have  placed  it  on  a paying  basis, 
and  his  career  must  command  for  him  the 
admiration  of  the  profession  and  that  part 
of  the  public  who  know  of  the  obstacles 
which  he  has  had  to  overcome.  That 
man  is  William  Penh  Nixon,  the  present 
editor  and,  from  the  beginning,  business 
manager  of  the  Inter-Ocean. 

A new  idea  in  journalism — one  that  is 
really  original,  and  has  in  it  something 
that  impresses  the  public  favorably — is 
often  worth  a fortune.  To  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  an  idea  in  a newspaper  may 
be  traced  the  success  of  almost  every  very 
profitable  journal  in  the  United  States. 
The  idea  which  the  founders  of  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  thought  opened  a broad  field 
for  such  a newspaper  as  they  proposed  to 
make  was  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  whose  breakfast- 
tables  they  could  reach  every  morning 
who  would  prefer  to  have  the  news  of  the 
day,  particularly  that  from  a distance, 
unless  it  was  of  great  importance,  con- 
densed into  the  space  that  a four-paged 
newspaper  would  have  to  give  to  it  with- 
out interfering  with  the  publication  of 
the  news  of  the  city  and  State  in  such 
fulness  of  detail  as  its  importance  and 
the  interest  in  it  should  demand. 

As  has  frequently  happened,  the  found- 
ers of  the  Herald  lacked  capital,  but 
there  was  one  man  among  them  who  pos- 
sessed what  has  often  proved  to  be  of 
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more  importance  than  capital — courage, 
vim/  pertinacity,  and  grim  determination 
to  make  the  venture  a go — coupled  with 
great  administrative  ability,  and  that  was 
Mr.  James  W.  Scott,  the  business  man- 
ager. In  conducting  the  publication  de- 
partment of  the  Herald  he  determined 
that  there  should  be  nothing  cheap  about 
it  except  its  price.  He  bought  a better 
grade  of  white  paper  than  was  generally 
used  by  morning  newspapers,  and  thought, 
that  the  fraction  of  a cent  per  pound  ex- 
tra that  he  paid  for  it  money  well  invest- 
ed The  best  machinery  was  purchased ; 
great  care  was  exercised  to  secure  clean, 
first-class  typography,  and  as  nearly  per 
feet  press-work  as  lightning  machinery 
would  produce.  k‘  The  best  is  none  too 
good1'  was  the  motto.  And  the  people  of 
Chicago  appreciated  all  this,  as  Mr.  Scott 
expected  them  to  do. 

In  no  other  department  was  anything 
omitted  that  would  make  the  paper  attrac- 
tive. Not  being  a member  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  the  young  publisher  leased 
a telegraphic  wire  to  New  York,  ami  im- 
mediately set  about  developing  the  United 
Press  Association,  then  a new  and  strug- 
gling rival  of  the  older  organization. 

After  some  discouraging  delays,  the 
business  of  the  Herald  begun  to  grow— 
>.iowly  at  first,  but  subsequently  much 
more  rapidly  than  any  one  pecuniarily 
interested  in  it.  had  ever  hoped  for.  In 
1887  it  placed  at  the  head  of  its  edito- 
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rial  columns  the  declaration  that  it  had 
the  ‘‘largest  morning  circulation  in  Chi- 
cago,” and  nobody  has  arisen  to  deny  it. 
It  prints  a sixteen-page  Sunday  edition, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  that  class 
of  journals  in  the  country.  It  is  inde- 
pendent in  politics,  with  positive  convic- 
tions on  every  important  public  question. 

Nowhere,  probably,  can  there  lie  found 
a more  remarkable  example  of  the  rapid 
building  up  of  a great  newspaper  proper- 
ty chiefly  through  the  labors  of  one  man, 
supplemented  by  those  of  competent  as- 
sistants working  under  his  personal  direc- 
tion. than  in  the  history  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neies,  founded  by  Mr.  Melville  E. 
Stone.  After  a varied  experience  in  jour* 
nalism,  Mr.  Stone  returned  to  Chicago 
from  Washington,  where  he  had  been 
writing  for  the  New  York  Herald , in  the 
fall  of  1875,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a cheap  evening  paper.  On  the  20th  of 
December,  1875,  he  issued  the  first  copy 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Neics—n  one-cent 
evening  newspaper.  The  capital  stock 
consisted  of  something  like  §500,  and  the 
entire  plant  was  purchased  4 * upon  time.” 
Two  or  three  previous  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a one  cent  paper  in  the  Garden  City 
had  failed,  and  when  Mr.  Stone  issued  his 
first  number  there  were  already  three 
other  evening  pajicrs  in  the  city.  One  of 
these  was  the  Chicago  Telegram , and  the 
evening  edition  of  the  Chicago  Times  at 
that  time  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  F, 
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Storey,  with  an  unlimited  capital  and  with 
great  enterprise.  The  Daily  News  start- 
ed without  pretence.  The  first  number 
contained  no  high -sounding  promises. 
Within  eighteen  months  the  Chicago  Post 
and  Mail  were  purchased  and  absorbed,, 
and  thus  the  Associated  Press  franchise 
was  secured. 

In  1877  the  State  Savings  Institution 
failed,  and  its  president,  Mr.  D.  E.  Spencer, 
absconded,  having  taken  from  the  vaults 
of  the  bank  something  like  half  a million 
dollars.  There  was  intense  excitement, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  was  indicted,  but  no  ef- 
fort was  made  by  the  city  authorities  to 
secure  his  return.  The  Daily  News  took 
the  matter  up,  and  its  reporters  tracked 
Spencer  by  his  baggage,  step  by  step, 
through  Canada  to  Quebec,  whence  lie  sail- 
ed, in  the  name  of  John  Williams,  for  Eu- 
rope. A reporter  was  immediately  sent 
to  Europe  to  find  him,  and  after  a search 
of  some  months,  discovered  him  in  a sub- 
urb of  Stuttgart.  This  unusual  bit  of 
enterprise  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  gave  a great  impetus  to  the 
circulation  and  geueral  business  of  the 
paper. 

Shortly  after  this  the  great  railroad 
riots  occurred.  During  the  excitement  in 
Chicago  the  Daily  News  spared  no#ex- 
pense;  it  employed  a large  corps  of  men 
and  sent  them  among  the  rioters,  often 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  working-men,  and 
succeeded  in  distancing  all  its  rivals  in  the 
publication  of  the  news.  Hourly  extras 
were  issued,  and  the  circulation,  which  six 
months  before  had  been  less  tl^an  5000, 
reached  upon  one  day  of  the  riot  more 
than  70,000  copies.  The  evening  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Times  was  discontinued, 
and  a few  other  rivals  passed  out  of  the 
field,  leaving  the  Daily  News  but  one  sub- 
stantial competitor. 

Mr.  Victor  F.  Law’son,  a son  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Chicago,  soon  after  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Daily  News,  and  became 
publisher,  giving  Mr.  Stone  an  opportu- 
nity to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
editorship  of  the  paper.  From  this  time 
the  growth  of  the  Daily  News  was  phe- 
nomenally rapid.  The  business  and  ed- 
itorial departments  were  kept  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  so  that  neither  was 
permitted  to  influence  the  other.  The 
editorial  platform  of  the  paper  was  sub- 
stantially this:  44  Independence  of  Par- 
ties until  the  Party  Lines  are  Drawn 
upon  Principles  rather  .than  Plunder; 


Devotion  to  Civil  Service  Reform ; Favor- 
able to  a Tariff  for  Revenue  only;  Op- 
posed to  Saloon  Influence  in  Politics.” 

The  other  evening  newspapers  in  Chi- 
cago are  the  Evening  Journal  and  Even- 
ing  Mail , both  of  which  are  Republican 
in  politics.  The  former  is  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  Chicago. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to  de- 
scribe the  newspapers  of  Chicago,  or  of 
other  Western  cities,  printed  in  other  than 
the  English  language. 

The  Free  Press  is  the  oldest  newspaper 
in  Detroit,  and  the  best  known.  In  the 
last  forty -seven  years  it  has  had  three  ed- 
itors, all  of  them  remarkable  men,  and 
that  is  the  explanation  of  the  important 
position  that  the  Free  Press  has  always 
held  in  the  journalism  of  the  country. 
The  first  of  these  was  Colonel  John  H. 
Harmon,  now  a resident  of  Washington,, 
who  was  a compositor  on  the  paper  in 
1836,  one-third  owner  and  editor  in  1841, 
and  sole  proprietor  in  1853. 

In  1854  Colonel  Harmon  sold  out  the 
Free  Press  to  Wilbur  F.  Storey,  after- 
ward the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times , 
and  he  edited  and  published  it  until  1863, 
when  the  present  editor,  William  E.  Quin- 
by,  and  associates  bought  it.  Mr.  Quinby 
is  an  able  man,  with  a keen  appreciation 
of  humor,  an  excellent  manager,  and  a 
judicious  editor. 

The  Free  Press  may  be  said  to  have  a 
dual  character— to  be  a sort  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde  in  journalism.  It  is  a 
strong  Democratic  newspaper,  a leader  of 
its  party  in  Michigan — this  for  its  local 
constituency;  it  is  also  a weekly  literary 
and  family  paper,  with  a funny  depart- 
ment that  has  given  it  a reputation  and 
circulation  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  made  profitable  the  publica- 
tion of  a special  edition  in  England  to  be 
sold  in  Europe.  The  writer  of  the  most 
popular  humorous  articles  and  sketches 
for  the  Free  Press  is  Charles  B.  Lewis, 
whose  nom  de  plume  is  44  M.  Quad.” 

The  100,000  circulation  of  the  weekly 
Free  Press  was  not  built  up  exclusively 
on  the  reputation  of  M.  Quad's  funny  ar- 
ticles, nor  is  it  retained  solely  or  chiefly 
by  them.  Mr.  Quinby  has  made  of  it  a 
popular  literary  and  family  newspaper. 
The  expectation  of  finding  something  fun- 
ny in  the  “ Bijah”  or  “Limekiln  Club” 
papers  may  cause  one  who  has  never  seen 
a copy  of  the  Free  Press  to  buy  it  to  read 
upon  the  cars  or  in  a leisure  hour.  The 
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mt«re«trtjg  of  its  general  com •■..••■;•: 'r  • A - y>- : ; V ’ • •■ 

terns.  K\»u*e*  that  purchaser  k>  s:ob*m'U»' 

The  Detroit  Trihnnr  is  the  IfcfiidriiyHn  - 

OY&*H  of  .Michigan.  It  has  been  C<\vm*d  V : *" 

sine.fi  tfcbont  l$&i  by  A syndicate  poi'.i.i-  \ 

mans  v%vitb  Colonel  John  Atkinson.  Rf*  - r'y  ’ 

publican  eattdifW^  for  OangmW  in  18*R;  $Cv/xi  ^ J T 

m their  head.  Ex -Governor  AJgvr  is  said  • 1 

to  have  an  mterwi  in  it.  Thi\  Tribune.  dL**  'iS* 

during.  the  trtOrte  titan  tifty  year*  nif  ite;  ; 
existence,  haa  had  mjaityhrivaly  of:  own 

t itt " 1'A^-l  of  its  i'omvv«diio?s.wa.s  mmsmm  m-d  v .-  ;:Y;  -:.:  \Y-  ;Y  >.’  -Y 

With  it.  under  tin-  title  of  the  ./AW  nm'  . \ : • Y>-y y ;v ‘Y  ; * ;•':■• 

Tribune.  The  first part  of  them/imehas  %«£ y'Y  -yYv"  ; 

•mo  or*  I^eti  dropped.  The  Tribune,  is  a *2*Y  ~ ; > A ’ ' " 

good  newspaper,  and  | strung  political 

advocate.  R>  A'--" 

One  of  the  most  hotablc  features  of 

w>  .i|(  IMIY. 

year*  ho*  been  the  rise  ami  success  of  the 

penny  and  tw*>reept  newspapers.  . The  . fi.-Y  ..  .*.  Yy-,Y.  , j. 

first  journal  iai  fifth*  AVest  to  discover  the.  nnruber  sd  y-rrrrs  more.  .than  $KH),fJ00  per 
dymaud  Tor  journals  of  class...  and  to  annum.  / " / 

;sw*t  yipo.ii" .'hi*  JaweadB,  Nt?t  duly ’.  wM ^^ir/Scripps  th^o|)iidn^- 

Kovipp*.  tlmvubm'bmi  owner  0 the  DelroAt  ; in. cheap  jonnmli*ui  in  -Petrol  t -cheap  'in 
Evening. ' A>fWv ..F<*rf^|r.rt^Tf  y e&rs  he  had  price,  but  not  in  fpialii^  -bul  *sm*ig  ftoUlk 
been  emjiieeied  with  for  fciuiiiitr  twt<Tf>ris*f  b>  oilier  cities  that 

At  Yno/on#  *mned  to  have  the  courtige  or 
last  .ht«;  ran  re  to  the  cuuoImmou  that  people  ability  KMiceupy,  he  bm  taken  po^rssKMk 
were  not  anxious  to  hny  a gievii  ouinbftr  uf  some  of  them  hini.srlf;  In  1^78  he  eyt- 
of  pound#  itiy.uVper  it#  thh em»r«n  of  & year,  labliKhtHj  the  (Jlcvetiimi • ’ i*rm<v.  uiOiMl^d 
hut  that  they  ilul  wAbc  the  ^r«r«.-a)nl  that  <*itcr  the  ivtrc?l  Er.m,  ami  -Mill  owns  :v 
it  was  an  editor's  duty,  m a purely*  tipNvHi-  fpUiresi  in  that  predi table  t>U]«5yt 

{>aper  issuo,  so  to  gatb*^ . eowd wi#tiv  and  • which  hum*  from  jHO.W  ^ 
e\i\Uyinim  thy  reecird  liinttgp  year.;,  lti  hn  tnox^xl  Jipon  -Sf, ;:t>^n>5v 

that  a busy  man  could  learn  what,  wii^  and  sifirlCt!  the  l-hnmirie.  Tln%t  • t.pbi^*; 

e '*ugou  without  reeling  M.r»’»ich  a r-K*t  raf  lu.-v  .-haylr  bin  (|  ifrnv  on  <t  proUl- 

of  tetter  iii  •^diieh ' ivt11.  tiiad; In*-  ' InwM.i'M- 

■i&p&fi  Having:  s/dd  iMtl  lii^i  jn  ki  tho  list  tlie  CiPciimuti 

thy  Admri'jwf  ztnH  $e  put  ibfe  , w?0,*#Y4bi>J’y  eiycif la tiofi  of  ^tf^iriy 

idea  into  practice  hi  .Vnyust,  IS?-:?/  elif  e 3«MXKi  e.^pie^  e air.fVuly  a very  vaiual/h/ 
he  Ix^an  tluApablicntuin  iri  J Ru  ' piece  of  pr-o^rf  v 

Shrming  Kmv&  :(b  ..MI I kyes; y^; i tli 

paper,  w-bie!)  was  svdd  t*l  retail  fru-  two  of  onorv  i.]»uu . n.r>dHfd..  m»r  aL»i!is#>h,  tho 
ctMFihi  Was  Rte  punier  of  ^pitul  of  sUtiay 

t < a.  Vv^t  hy:*.  ■ ty4:  tor . Rm.  wp • .• 

The  &r*rttin$  Ayn?s  guinoil  ibs  wny  .s]‘iw-  ami  there  U w oimr  eii  y t>r  luwvi  iii  tih- 

ly  .'tn  getting  &la lr  larp^  U*  mtik* ^pi'ssibly: 

The  uey  s.  itx  skill  n>  eomh- using  •it./iitrtl.  Ohicam.e  ’.snh  d.s  ^uor*mv.-u^  eapitul  hivest- 
tliB  syhb  werr*  eti  in 

employed  upon  suhl*.  U grew  iu.-ciir.u-  that  the  possess  it  m of  such  caoha'i  /uake:< 
ration,  euiarged  to  seyeu  rolmtiri^  to  ^ posable,  ppiirs  into  Milwaui'^  ip  mno 
pag»>.  ami  before  mjaiiy  y^^r«-.  pyvRfeitI . ••  •fjf>^-..’tji^  early : h t^.hiu,' ; 5 1^:  Ayb  or 
get*  .than  any  oilier  paper  in  De  she.  irinrnipg;  papers,  with  which  in'  H\zh\ 

troit\  The  eiretilntion  Ifbi?  t tow  anupint  %t  ne.w.4  of  ^vrry,  Itind  fiirr|iidi>-d' ; 

^boni  4d.0?N).  dittU  its  net.  earmii^rs  for  a.  and  general  variety  of  *xmUail$  rn>  !o»^i 
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paper  can  liopj?  to  irom'pefc,  and  fche^  *ani£ 
great  numimg  dailies  undistributed  over 
to  tlie  cities  and : lying 

,’t.a  the  south  aiiil  arm th vpask of  MdyYHukey 
lung  before  to  papers  of  to  latter  eity 
rsm  reach  them.  To  the  north *v,-s? 
aiUivvaukee  ^wspaperran  ^obote»in>H 
^ before  in  gets  into 

tiie  temiory  supplied  by  the  Sfc  Bftui  and. 
Minneapolis  newspapers,  which  **rn-  now 
scarcely  inferior  to  those.  of  'Chicago,  Si 
Louis,  end  Cmeiauari. 

Of  the  newspai>ers  now  published  In 
Wisconsin,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  uio 
oldest,  its  first  .li.^tn^r  ' buying • appeared 
y:  Phto  White,  afterward 
Utebtd  guiles  Minister  o>one  of  the  South 

its  first  editor. 
llwm  hot  made  a daily  newspaper  until 


yoKiei'/iy'Di.'Et,' ' 


lSi‘4;  longest 

ID  fHiitortid  vh&ttre  Of  the  ^nfi nci— f :rom 
Jnn<\  l*4h  nuKil  'iWl jjj when,  being  & giiul- 
uate  Weist  dr&mi  tT  jjib#. 

_ $0 thy^riifjfv  ■ • te 
w#s ; in.  yon  •;  Ch&r  to  'fit  f. 

if i^.  ^ 

health  fel  to  - Vi Sk‘  T^^igruifioh  ; from  the 
arniiy  ixi  J^C^,  Onti  he  whs  afrpomfctl  Mix}-.. 
islhr  f<>  f teiiW,  w hero  he  repun bed  ft)r  seV' 
oral  ymrk  ■•  ■■■  ''• 

newspaper  of 

the  Stai*  0:  i“-^‘  B rati  nil  Wtecwtitu,  of-. 

igitizeo  by  GOOgle 


Milwaukee,  Its  first  number  appeared 
June  8,  1847,  William  E,  Craiuer  has  gV 
been  its  chief  editor,  ap hough  fw  oiaay 
};0krs  he  lias  &e#ri  '^mdttft'-  totally'  blind, 
an  d unable  to  bear  except  thro  ugh  an  ear- 
tar^iupet*  la  spite  of  these  wy  serious 
fuVpedirnefiitJS, which  would  .seem'  ib'su-  ' 
peOTihie  tr;  most  men.  he  has  the  current 
hews  read  fax  tain  every  day,  and  dictates 
a large  portion  of  the  editorial  article 
tot  &pf>ear  in  his  ‘.■ii.^'apsflijier;';  He  i%  a 
grad  uate  of  IT nion  •C3otIeg«>  gOjcl  bt< fore 
going  West  subeditor  on  the  Al- 

bany (Nevv  York;  Aw jus.. 

The  Mmh. : B:orace  JR  u.blee  h as.  haul  eh&rjge * • 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  since  1882, 

He  is  one  of  fbe  host  known  men  of  the 
West,  having  taken  an  active  part  jn  Wis- 
consin State  politics  an  tlm  Itepubliemi 
side,  and  has  & -verai  !m>^  appeared  prom- 
inently in  naliomd  atTato.  Ho  has  rep- 
i^j50ated  the  United  Btates Vet^emlitably 
abroad,  and  has  give) i the  Sentinel  a char- 
acter and  influence  m the  party  which  it 
never  before  had. 

Many  of  the  si&ailto  cities -of  Wisconsin 
have  good  daily  newspapers,  hoi  none  of 
them  lias  attained  national  fame. 

liar,  xi d part  of  the  West,  where  lye  arb 
ax'custotned  to  look  for  wonderfulfy  rapid 
growth  of  cities  and  institutions,  has  the 
press  advanced  from  the  modest  hegro- 
nings  of  frontier  newspapers  to  the  first 
rank  of  American  journalism  by  such 
quick  and  positmr  strides  as  in  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis, 

The  fVvs<  >vas  the  first  daily  ncfWkpkpfer 
^uMi^jiexl  at  fit  Paul,  arid  it  vs  a^  founded 
by  Mr.  {ipcjdy ich,  who  eoistiiiued  liis  con  - 
h^iioTX-Vrith  it  for  a,  cloven  years  dr 
Mr.  *}.  A Whttclock  \rm  its  first  editor^ 
and  now.  ail: hough  ihirty-fiju?  y^ars  have 
olap^ed  }u>:  Mill 

Pt>?we^  Pr<> in,  Tliisii  paper  is  notv  dated 
and ith1dt»h^d  uUanet>u.v] y - in  St.  Paul  , V 

and  Mimteapnlis,  H is  fiiorougtily 
cfpiippf^l  in  ftvery  departments  and  is  in 
h\i  respects-,  a fiisf-das^  newspaper;  it 
wmibl  W cmisideml  so  in  Chicago  or 
, te,  ^ e'v  '^rk  or  Pbiladeipli ta. 

1|  > jR^jMiblie^u  i 1 1 pofi ti r-s . hm v it i g adopt- 
cd  in  ihiri  resjHxu  M thg  utetion  the 
tife :: jp*vy&'  ntihijr  tlian  those 
*4  live  Pf\Sneei\  winch  was  «,  fenoc ratio 
newfspajier  bf  ite  .-^urWir-' *Ud'pe.  The 
S; the  Pfa 

m^r-  $0&%[  xind  i;ts  trideiiejidehec  yvitbiii 
the  Ro.phblM.fi litres*'  hav^  m^de  it  a great 
puw-rin  i Us  parfy. 
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LEWIS  BAKER. 


A.  J.  BLETHEN. 


The  only  rival  of  the  Pioneer-Press  in  and  extensive  travel,  he  had  the  ad  van - 
St.  Paul  is  the  Globe— & sensational  Dem  tage  of  the  advice  and  guidance  of  his  fa- 
ocratie  sheet  with  a large  circulation,  but  tlier,  who,  as  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald , 
having  little  weight  in  the  city.  Its  pros*  has  made  a name  and  a fortune  in  jour- 
perity  is  due  to  the  very  qualities  that  nalism,  the  first  of  which  he  may  right- 
cause  it  to  be  considered  disreputable  by  fully  be  proud  of,  aud  for  the  last  of 
the  more  self-respecting  citizens.  Its  eel-  which  he  is  envied  by  less  fortunate 
itor  is  Lewis  Baker.  members  of  his  profession. 

Although  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  The  younger  Mr.  Haskell  has  yet  his 
only  eight  miles  apart,  and  have  many  reputation  as  a newspaper  man  to  make, 
interests  in  common,  the  latter  city  has  but  during  the  three  years  that  he  has 
newspapers  of  its  own  of  which  all  that  been  one  of  the  chief  powers  that  be  in 
has  been  said  m praise  of  the  press  of  St.  the  office  of  the  Tribune,  he  has  shown 
Paul  is  equally  true.  Minneapolis  is  a talents  that,  wheri  coupled  with  more  ex  - 
younger  city  than  the  capital  of  the  State  perienee,  promise  to  make  him  as  success- 
further  down  the  Mississippi  River,  al-  ful  as  his  father  has  been.  During  the 
though  within  the  past  few  years  it  has  past  spring  Mr.  Bletheu  sold  out  hLs  in- 
outstripped  the  latter  in  population.  The  terest  in  the  Tribune  to  a Mr.  Palmer,  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune \ the  leading  Repub-  retired  ; the  firm  is  now  Haskell  and 
iicau  journal  of  the  city,  founded  in  1867,  Palmer. 

was  until  recently  edited  and  managed  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  is  full  of  eu- 
by  Alden  J.  Blethen  and  Will  E.  Haskell,  terprise  and  ugo.'l?  It  is  very  liberal  in 
Mr.  Blethen  is  a veteran  journalist,  and  its  expenditures  for  news, and  in  procuring 
bad  made  the  Tribune  a great  power  in  specially  attractive  features  not  only  for 
the  Northwest,  as  well  as  a valuable  news-  its  Sunday  but  also  for  its  daily  editions, 
paper  property,  before  Mr.  Haskell  became  It  is  enough  to  say  that  both  it  and  the 
associated  with  him.  The  latter  is  a Pioneer-Press  hold  their  own  where  they 
young  man  whose  special  preparation  for  come  into  direct  competition  with  the 
the  profession  of  journalism  lias  not  been  great  Chicago  journals  at  many  points  in 
surpassed,  probably',  by  that  of  any  other  Wisconsin. 

editor  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  The  Minneapolis  Journal , an  indepen* 
to  a university  education  at  Harvard,  the  dent  Republican  evening  newspaper,  .start* 
study  of  special  branches,  such  as  political  ed  in  1878,  is  a very  bright,  newsy,  and 
economy  and  political  history,  a know*  prosperous  sheet.  Though  not  as  widely 
ledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  editor,  known  as  the  Pioneer-Press  and  Tribune , 
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Ri  ver,  upd  which  lias  beea  ..read  by  'Deh’i  • 
ocriiM  i or  si  xf  y-si  £ yeum  n titter  the  old 
•:■  familiar  «ji me  ..if  Misnonri  lit-puhiicatt, 
jjioiv  malce*  itd  dsudy  appipphncfc.- 

The  Gh&t'-Dewoi'ral,,  too,  is  not  a Dem- 
gT  0cr3.tR*  but  a Republican  journal  qf  the 
^ 'most  radical  stripe.  Some  day  a iiew  ed- 

itor, p}ac«l  in  a einjilar  predicauiept  ttr 
that,  iti  which  Mr.  Jones  lately  found 
hirnfcelf,  may  have  to  eliaugb  thb  ruone 
of  that  too,  or  lea  ve  off  the  last  part  of  the 
hyphened  title:  • . 7.  '■  ■■  ' "• 

A Uho&^l  i the  press  df  f-lt  Louis  has  heeit 
mmmmm.  WUPVI  SPbwr vaiave.  it  has  kept  abreast,  of  the 

its  cimtlatVon  probably  exedfidte  tJ»i  nl  Ufttw  in  oUier  respects.  The  editor.  d flu: 
either  of  .them.  Its  editor  is  J.  S,  MeL-ahs.  Mi-m<Onri  Tiejmhhmn.  until  .within  • j . . • 
St.  Loilis  is  a great,  overgrown,  pmvi«v  past  year,  was  William  Hvde.  the  piston 
.-iat  city.  , It  has  discarded  some  of  im  postmaster  of  Kt.  Louis  He  bad  held  <l». 
mor.'  diet! hell v«  SouMuyu  pestuharURs  position  for  ikmmv  yi-ars— tv. enty, probably 
during  ilio  past  few  voas,  and  taken  on  -while  the  paper  w.«*  prim  ua.llv  owned 
A mh^/.^btroiydilflrtv-jWt,  hut  it  still jlaplcs  dud  publishstd  % ttgveml  meidheittof  Hip 
that ^ iht)AS(itibii,bki  5fii«3eth.fiig  .7-7 

<-’*•« •ago..  St  tV.tt I . Mtaneapoljs,  nod  ihu.  Tito  mnuuguig  editor  of  \\w  j»/h?.w»,r/ 

j /.Vt.A  I AVrtr  ■ 1 t'.V  AT*  A".'!*  iviv.  ■'  rr*4i\.%  ,'T;  I'thd. ...  " > ‘ n ■>  1 


4 ,1i ARI  ES  AT.  KNAIT. 


'iiuii  "ivmr  fop  of  q&uie 

k r.i tiii  nt>»ns*N?£  vm*.  Tli*>.  present 
QUWWA  H JotieK;  iiad  hmu  von- 
liin-Ung  Ui^f  4«cfeo])  v i ii  o »;FU) riefaf  ) Tiftwx- 

l -a.  \h‘Ui<>cr:iUc  sluvrt,  u»m  lnu(  bivu 

viM-v  YA  ti.  Fbnuh  poittles  fit  tU-f  I)f‘Ui- 
:u*f.*?i.e  x;ele  K;-t  Wtititi  iu.s  iVbnuLv  jjte&fii 

tbu*  \ik  t*  go  to  Si.  L»mfe  p>  *A\%  tUtf 
flkpiit kj?t# 'Ut%x'uWY«iJ  iifld ai>r 
grvr  U*Ht  xUmh id  h&Vh 


JkSHi  McCULLAHU. 
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MORRISON  MCMFORP- 


R.  T.  VAN  HORN. 


the  family  that  has  owned  the  paper,  and 
who  preceded  Mr.  Jones  as  editor-in  -chief, 
and  to  him  is  principally  due  Whatever 
credit  is  to  be  given  for  the  excellence  of 
the  news  departments  of  the  Republican . 

In  striking’  contrast  with  the  air  that 
pervades  the  old  Republican  office  is  that 
that  surrounds  the  Globe- Democrat.  The 
editor  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  McCul* 
lagh,  is  what  the  Western  people  call  4*a 
rustler."  A war  correspondent  who  was 
tireless  in  his  industry,  and  daring  even 
to  reckless,  a Washington  correspondent 
in  exciting  years  immediately  following 
the  war,  his  letters  and  despatches  were 
not  of  the  perfunctory  sort  that  simply 
run  in  the  same  groove  from  day  to  day. 
He  saw  the  coloring  of  the  events  he  re* 
corded,  and  he  transferred  that  coloring 
to  what  he  wrote.  He  was  said  to  he  sen- 
sation ah  but  if  he  was,  it  was  a sensation- 
alism that  was  popular,  and  everybody 
read  what  appeared  with  his  initials  at- 
tached, and  liked  to  read  it  too. 

When  Mr.  McCul  lagh  went  to  St.  Louis, 
early  in  the  seventies,  to  take  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Gl(A>e<  there  were  two  rival 
Republican  newspapers  in  that  city  , where 
there  was  room  for  only  one.  The  old 
St.  Louis  Democrat \ founded  in  1852,  had 
been  the  organ  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  there  had  been  a quarrel  both  in  the 
party  and  among  the  owners  of  the  paper, 
and  in  consequence  the  Globe  had  been 
started.  Its  lot  was  not  a prosperous  one, 


although  it  took  away  enough  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Democrat  to  injure  that  very 
materially. 

The  Democrat  was  a member  of  the 
Associated  Press,  and  the  Globe  was  not, 
and  in  those  days  and  in  that  city  this 
was  a far  greater  obstacle  to  success  than 
it  would  he  how.  While  Mr.  McCullagh 
was  unable  to  make  the  balance  come 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  of  the 
Glob#,  lie  was  able  to  make  a newspaper 
which  people  bilked  about.  There  was  a 
simp  in  its  editorial  comments  that  St, 
Louis  had  not  been  accustomed  to;  there 
was  an  air  of  sensationalism  about  its 
news  departments  that  was  new  in  that 
field. 

Finally  a series  of  political  and  person- 
al events  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  here  brought  about  a consolidation 
of  the  two  papers,  with  Mr.  McCul  lagh  at 
the  head  of  the  new  journal,  and  from 
that  day  the  Globe  Democrat  became  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country 
and  a very  valuable  property.  It  retain- 
ed all  the  sprightliness  of  the  Globe , and, 
with  the  extended  facilities  for  news-get- 
ting and  a largely  increased  income,  it 
was  greatly  improved  in  every  depart- 
ment. Editorially  it  is  strong  and  ag- 
gressive* though  partisan  ; it  prints  the 
news  literally  in  full — that  is,  the  art  of 
condensation  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
acquired  in  its  office— and  to  make  space 
for  its  long  stories  it  uses  small  type, 
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which*  in  the  slang  of  the  newspaper  of-  deep  rich  soil  of  the  surrounding  prairies, 
fices,  '‘eats  up  copy '' at  a fearful  rate.  And  in  a city  that  accomplishes  in  a decade 
The  Globe* Democrat  has  long  had  the  what  older  Eastern  cities  have  only  done 
habit  of  expanding  in  a most  astonishing  in  half  a century,  newspapers  well  edited 
way  to  make  room  for  advertisements  and  managed  necessarily  attain  in  a very 
and  the  voluminous  news  it  prints.  It  short  time  circulation.  fiecuniary  prosper- 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a daily  issue  ifcy,  and  influence  which  the  journals  of 
to  comprise  sixteen  pages,  or  for  a Sun-  other  cities  are  many  years  in  securing, 
day  edition  to  overwhelm  the  purchaser  Three  newspapers  may  be  said  to  con- 
with  twenty-eight  or  thirty  pages.  stitute  the  daily  press  of  Kansas  City 

The  Post  -Dispatch  is  a prosperous  printed  in  the  English  language— -the 
evening  newspaper,  an  epitome  of  the  Times  and  the  Journal,  morning  news- 
New  York  World  without  its  enormous  papers*  and  the  Star}  an  evening  paper, 
resources  ami  circulation.  It  was  chiefly  The  Times  and  Journal  are  almost  as  old 
owned  and  edited  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  be-  as  Kansas  City  itself,  and  each  is  edited 
fore  lie  transferred  his  field  of  operations  by  a man  who  island  Jong  1ms  been*  very 
to  New  York*  and  it  was  understood  to  prominent  and  influential,  not  only  as  an 
fee  his  purpose,  when  he  entered  metro-  editor,  but  as  a leading  and  public-spirit- 
politan  journalism,  to  develop  on  that  ed  citn^en  of  western  Missouri.  Both  have 
larger  stage  the  ideas  which  in  a small  been  active  in  promoting  every  plan  for 
way  he  had  put  to  practical  experiment  the  development  of  the  city  and  the  Kur- 
in his  St.  Louis  newspaper.  The  Post-  rounding  country,  in  urging  and  assist- 
Dispatch  has  missed  the  spirit  and  enter-  ing  in  securing  for  the  city  all  those  con* 
prise  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  ami  the  members  voniences  and  improvements  that  make 
of  its  start*  whom  lie  took  with  him  to  the  modern  town  so  comfortable,  so  lux- 
Nowt  York  put  into  it,  but  it  is  still  a pop-  lifioUs  to  live  in*  and  in  bringing  to  its 
ular*  successful  journal.  markets,  by  the  building  of  railroads,  the 

Kansas  City,  besides  being  the  metrop-  people  of  a great  area  of  country,  whose 
olis  of  western  Missouri  and  eastern  Kan-  grain  and  beef  and  pork  it  buys*  and 
sas.  is  the  newspaper  centre  of  a broad  whom  it  supplies  with  dry-goods  and  gro- 
region  of  country  beyond.  The  rapid  in-  cories,  farming  implements  and  newspa- 
cr ease  of  Kansas  City  in  population,  busi-  pers.  Dr.  Morrison  Murnford  and  Col- 
ness,  and  wealth  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  onel  It,  T.  Van  Horn  and  their  newspapers 
the  great  West,  but  it  is  as  natural  as  the  are  almost  as  much  essential  parts  of  Kan- 
rank  growth  of  wheat  arui  corn  in  the  sas  City  as  its  streets  and  public  buildings. 
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.The  best  is  the  edi  tor  of  the  '.T/to/ai,:  the y vthose  of  other  'Western  cities,  may  he 
Deropfihrttio  nevspapeth,  cbmpdred  with  those  of  thb, great  Eastern 

already  got  a good  start  whew  ho  went  commercial  centres  without  much  disatl-. 

•■/ii’oin  Tetmeasce,  and  ftL  vantage  to- the  former, 
though  it  yraS  still  m a semi  - olirys^lis  h to  walijia  tut  great  tie wspapers,  although 
state.  it  required  pa-great  exercise- of  faith  it  has  some-  good  ones.  At  lies  M-ahtrf, 
to -believe  that  it  had  a great  future  before  .the  State  capital,  there  are  the  Si  ate.  fas- 
ti >'  It  was  | '-ery  different.  thing  w|i eft;  fife  and  State  Leader,  respectively'  f-'h^. 
Colonel  f ah iflorii  settled  in  the  stmg-  Republican  aud  Depiocratic  organs  of  tidy 
giiug  Hub*.  village  on  the  banks  of  the  State,  The  former  is  'edited  by  J.  S. 
Missouri  River  in  the  early  days,  when  Clarkson,  who,  by  his  activity  in  national 
alt  ijeyond  vras  an  almost  unbroken  wji-  polities,  has-  friiown  than 

derness,  traversed,  only  by  wagon  trains,  his  newspaper.  The  Jftcffitfer.  Is  strong 
and  .little  suggesting  (he  immense  agri-  in  its  editorial  col  twins*  and  full  and  well 
cultural  possibilities  that  lay  hidden -be-  edited  ip  its  news  department*.  Its  daily 
hhath  "llte -rbiVk  of  its  tinted 4: up  prairie  cireulAtlOH ■ ik  between  5000  and  10,000, 
grass,,  and  which  wren  now  have  been  ami  its  weekly  edition  more  than  25.000. 
Ptdy  pnctiitily tljsvelpjwd.  II*  began  to  Tim  Leadei-  is  nn  older  newspaper  thaii 
■’  booth  the  U>  wii wjjjfti  .t^ipbst  e very  * the  Mvijister,  .bn  t the  latter  lias  ouiatripjied 
thing  about  it  was  m piisxii  ami  ypry  ht-  it  in  orrcti laticm  as  it  has  in  quality  and 
tie  m esse  But  the  jbuwmt  hath  and  influence  There  isn't  much  of  u field  in 
still  has.  a large  influence  and  a n (truer-  the,  interior  of  Iowa,  for  a Derrejoratio 
■bus  constituency  beyond  the  boundaries  journal.  It  is  creditable,  therefore,  to 
of  Kansas  City  and  of  the  Slate  of  Mis-  -.Mr  - John  'Walts • that  he  wakes  iw  good  .i 
M'uiri.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  paper  as  he  does,  nnd  be'  wakes  a Very 
Tb-uk#-, Lot  foe  different  reasotts. . : . . ; good  one.  y.y-  / ' • ,.  • /<', 

Tim  Tmfti  and  Journal  am  both  of  Tim  Burlington  i{mvke&-  was  wadeik1- 
metropolitan size  and  shape,  atul  are  man-  wo.u«  by  the  fiwuy  articles  of  Robert  •>'. 
aged  -'by.:.tt«^rppoUt^t;\ttMjkdils:-.; .'  Bdttt..  Bttw&ifcfe  RiiwA  Itc  has  publi*h*d  hot 
have  first- Hass  wWhanical  fncilities,  both  stories  and  sketches  iu  Eastern  ncvvspa- 
priut  large  daily  editions  and  still  larger  per*  the  flttwkbye  lias  passed  iuW-**&»euri 
wpakly  oius,  the  ciwujution  of the  Bye*--  ity  compared  with  its  former  fame  It 
lif  ThiH'ft  i*  rapidly  ftjiproiU'hiag  300,000  still  has  a fair  weekly  c-ireulatloo.  Iiovv- 
copwi.  Bnnday  joardalisin  i»  phpylar  lo  ever,  Add  ts  ft  gviod  newspaper,' whiet*  dobs 
Kausas  City,  and  the  Sunday  issues,  like  god<l  keryiee  for  the  Republican  party. 
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NpbrKsdni -lias  orifl great  news-paper-llts  pets  of  the  nietropuii- 

Omu,hp  /h<*C.'*tarted  an  a 1ft tie  fuiu  -col  tan  in  its  management,  style -bf  journal 
i«no  folk*,  in  ' early  tlaya,  by  thy  pie-  ism.  ami  make-op  Tin?  Nan t is  I'ptuo- 
Edward Rosewater.  crniic.  in  politer and  -&m  until  quite 
He- has  seen  ius  papt-r  a-lvaucv  to  tbp  fmnf  lately  the  Only  journal  represent  ittu  that 
rank  of  Northwestern  journalism,  its  daily-  party  id  '.tile  oHy.:  It  is  nay  off  ned  bjr  Si 
'circulation  grow  tu  about.  CVdfin  and  vl,s  syndicate,  at  the  liead  (if  which  is  John 
weekly  edition  to  4M000,  wit  tie  it  i/--  uni-  Arkius,  its  veteran  editor. 


weekly  edition  to  tit  (tun,  while  it  i/.  uni 
versa! I y recognized  as  t he  aldesi  p.ypovteid  The-  Ttettyw*  ■ ' Tribu w.e  is  » very.  »fiw-sy 

of  Ute  principles  of  Ute  Repnhlieati  party  -paper,  full  of  " go.  ’ and  habituall-  Qsiisg 
tti  a city  Ulat,  with  its  SO.ltOO  iulmhiUnt's,  strong'  language  in  t‘Spre*i:sit5g  «s  ui.m 
has  ftppaien(.ly  such  a fiitnre  that  It  may  ■ ious  of Sis rival,  the  w-hich,  1h>w 

now  he  considered  barely  out  of  its  sw&d-  .'ever,  never  foils  .to 'rein to  all  compliments 
sftlwg  clbijtya,  and  iit  it  Suite  ■ tt:..'»s'«}iiii^fc--i«trp«s8i'j>le  t>> 

sohiye.s  have  hardly  begun  h> '.  lift  «?• ftee '•ychirt  the  ftithre  of  Lenv^r  n&v 

oped.  ; ,'  l»y.  hul.  if  its  pew 5.papers  enrtfttifie  to  It**' 

The  Omaha 'Republican  is  one  of  (hose  conducted  with  the'  same  eniftrpns-.--  :.o-l 
political  journal.-,  which,  like  the  New  pttsh  flr.it  now  distinguish  them,  v.  1,-u  its 
York.  Even  faff  ■I’iktt-,  do  not  ilepbhd.  ujkid  population  is  as  great  as-  that  of  CJocagy 
the  si*«  of  their  circulation  for  their  infbj  - or  St.  Louis  now  is,,  there  will  np;,,*cc  at 
etu-t-  or  support.  It  is  the  tirgiKt  t?f  the  the  hast*  rtf  the  .Rocky  Mountains*  a jour - 
Eeptihhcan  part y of  Nebraska.-  and  .A  yd-  nulisni .such  as  this  country  lets  never 
it-d  by  Mr.  f>,  II;  Rt>!  hakyr.  Tbm  T{(ffwb-  before  seen. 

Ucan-  is  the  oldest  dadi"  htdvsjwper  ni?w  The  Alfa  wm  the  hrst  daily  newyspn- 
published  m * buuba.  per  issued  in  California,  and  it  still  ooctj- 

The  Rocky  Mmntnin  New*  was  burn  pics  u prominent  phe-<>  i.i  tin*  Tanks  of 
in  1851).  amidst  t he  xtycitemeuf  of  the  rush  i lie  daily  journals  of  the  Sunset  City  Tv 
■■■■<  the  Pike's  Vmii  wines,  and  iu  first  id-  is  now conducted  by 'John  t.h  Irish,  hit 
lice  whx  tu  a lug  huh:  which  was  nulfi  upndy  So; 

•piite  rerently  ‘till  ill  existence.  With  and  hns  a typifte  emiulatimi  up  and  down 
its  .U;K|>»vMiliii.jO'.  iiebl  uml  juiprneuting  re-  t belhipi  «a?ajd.; 

sdiirep.s,  ps|icruiHy  since  188b,  it  has.  The  j.mtdfcyt.iun  of  the  Dnihj  TioUcti n 
onfji  kstetsdeil  ihidt  enterprise  so  nt&t'y-  begad  id  :i"h*T<sbit?i'io).8551..iuMl.  it  has  bewi; 
shown  in  every  direction  . lmt.d  the  Nock  steadily  prosperous  ever  tmer.  it  is  ph 
has  become  otic  of  tb«  very  best  fw  yrspa  c.yeuihg:  ^htifs^hbieail  'ITid  hrst  rtunihcr  df 
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the  Morning  Call  appeared  in  December 
1856.  The  Bulletin  is  edited  by  George 
K.  Fitch,  familiarly  known  as  Deacou 
Fitch,  and  the  Call  by  Loring  Pickering. 
The  two  journals  are  really  evening  and 
morning  editions  of  the  same  journal,  but 
they  are  managed  as  distinct  papers,  with 
separate  editorial  staffs.  They  have  very 
large  circulations,  their  weekly  editions 
being  distributed  from  Alaska  to  the  Mex- 
ican line. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  is  the  most  impor- 
tant newspaper  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one 
of  the  few  in  the  United  States  that  may 
be  said  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  journalism.  Its  circulation  is 
reported  to  be  about  60,000  copies  a day, 
and  its  advertising  business  is  more  val- 
uable than  shares  in  the  bonanza  mine 
that  is  working  in  pay  rock. 

It  is  aggressively  Republican,  Mr.  M. 
H.  De  Young,  now  the  sole  owner  of  it, 
having  taken  a very  active  and  influen- 
tial part  in  the  late  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Chicago. 


The  San  Francisco  Daily  Examiner 
is  the  leading  Democratic  newspaper  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  Although  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  old,  until  two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  it  was  bought  by 
United  States  Senator  George  Heai*st,  its 
circulation  was  small.  Owing  to  Senator 
Hearst’s  efforts  the  circulation  has  ad- 
vanced to  50,000. 

William  R.  Hearst,  son  of  the  Senator, 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  with  A. 
B.  Henderson  as  managing  editor. 

The  Evening  Post  is  the  last  of  the 
leading  San  Francisco  daily  newspapers. 
It  was  established  in  1871,  and  has  been 
fairly  successful. 

Of  the  weekly  newspapers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  The 
Argonaut , founded  in  1877  by  Frank 
Pixley.  Mr.  Pixley  is  a terse  and  vigor- 
ous writer,  and  contributes  brilliant  edi- 
torial articles  on  current  local  and  politi- 
cal topics  to  his  paper. 

The  interior  cities  of  California  have 
some  influential  and  ably  edited  journals. 


FLAX  FLOWERS. 

BY  MARGARET  DELAND. 

BLUE  as  heaven,  light  as  air, 

All  their  slender  stems  can  bear; 

Nodding,  swaying,  as  they  float, 

Each  one  like  a restless  boat; 

One  would  think  they’d  anchored  there 
Just  to  wait  till  winds  were  fair. 


On  their  stems  they  tug  and  strain, 
Longing  to  be  off  again. 

If  the  wind  that  murmurs  sweet 
Would  but  start  the  tiny  fleet, 

Surely  their  light  keels  could  pass 
Over  seas  of  meadow-grass; 

Safely  they  could  sail  and  steer 
Round  the  islands  of  the  air, 

Trees  and  bushes,  growing  low, 
Where  the  rippling  wind  does  blow, 

Over  waves  of  bold  sunshine, 

Down  the  moonbeams,  pale  and  fine; 

Sail  and  sail  and  find  the  port 
Where  I’ve  left  my  willing  heart; 

Bid  the  holder  set  it  free, 

Or  return  her  own  to  me; 

Then,  by  breath  of  flowers  blown, 
Haste  to  tell  me  she’s  mine  own! 
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BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


XIX. 

ANNIE  made  up  a bed  for  Idella  on  a 
wide,  old-fashioned  lounge  in  her 
room,  and  put  her  away  in  it,  swathed  in 
a night-gown  which  she  found  among  the 
survivals  of  her  own  childish  clothing  in 
that  old  chest  of  drawers.  When  she 
woke  in  the  morning  she  looked  across  at 
the  little  creature,  with  a tender  sense  of 
possession  and  protection  suffusing  her 
troubled  recollections  of  the  night  before. 
Idella  stirred,  stretched  herself  with  a long 
sigh,  and  then  sat  up  and  stared  round 
the  strange  place  as  if  she  were  still  in  a 
dream. 

“Would  you  like  to  come  in  here  with 
me  ?”  Annie  suggested  from  her  bed. 

The  child  pushed  back  her  hair  with 
her  little  hands,  and  after  waiting  to  real- 
ize the  situation  to  the  limit  of  her  small 
experience,  she  said,  with  a smile  that 
showed  her  pretty  teeth,  “Yes.” 

“ Then  come.” 

Idella  tumbled  out  of  bed,  pulling  up 
the  night-gown,  which  was  too  long  for 
her,  and  softly  thumped  across  the  carpet. 
Annie  leaned  over  and’lifted  her  up,  and 
pressed  the  little  face  to  her  own,  and 
felt  the  play  of  the  quick,  light  breath 
over  her  cheek. 

“ Would  you  like  to  stay  with  me— live 
with  me — Idella?”  she  asked. 

The  child  turned  her  face  away,  and 
hid  a roguish  smile  in  the  pillow.  “ I 
don’t  know.” 

“ Would  you  like  to  be  my  little  girl  ?” 
“No.” 

“No?  Why  not?” 

“Because  — because”  — she  seemed  to 
search  her  mind—  “ because  your  night- 
gowns are  too  long.” 

“Oh,  is  that  all?  That’s  no  reason. 
Think  of  something  else.” 

Idella  rubbed  her  face  hard  on  the  pil- 
low. “ You  dress  up  cats.” 

She  lifted  her  face,  and  looked  with 
eyes  of  laughing  malice  into  Annie's,  and 
Annie  pushed  her  face  against  Idella’s 
neck  and  cried,  “ You’re  a rogue!” 

The  little  one  screamed  with  laughter 
and  gurgled:  “Oh,  you  tickle!  You 
tickle !” 

They  had  a childish  romp,  prolonged 
through  the  details  of  Idella’s  washing 


and  dressing,  and  Annie  tried  to  lose,  in 
her  frolic  with  the  child,  the  anxieties  that 
had  beset  her  waking;  she  succeeded  in 
confusing  them  with  one  another  in  one 
dull,  indefinite  pain. 

She  wondered  when  Mr.  Peck  would 
come  for  Idella,  but  they  were  still  at 
their  belated  breakfast  when  Mrs.  Bolton 
came  in  to  say  that  Bolton  had  met  the 
minister  on  his  way  up,  and  had  asked 
him  if  Idella  might  not  stay  the  week  out 
with  them. 

“ I don’  know  but  he  done  more’n  he’d 
ought.  But  she  can  be  with  us  the  rest 
part,  when  you’ve  got  done  with  her.” 

“I  haven’t  begun  to  get  done  with  her,” 
said  Annie.  “I’m  glad  Mr.  Bolton  ask- 
ed.” 

After  breakfast  Bolton  himself  appear- 
ed, to  ask  if  Idella  might  go  up  to  the  or- 
chard with  him.  Idella  ran  out  of  the 
room  and  came  back  with  her  hat  on,  and 
tugging  to  get  into  her  shabby  little  sack. 
Annie  helped  her  with  it,  and  Idella  tuck- 
ed her  hand  into  Bolton’s  loose,  hard  fist, 
and  gave  it  a pull  toward  the  door. 

“Well,  I don’t  see  but  what  she’s  go- 
in’,”  he  said. 

“Yes;  you’d  better  ask  her  the  next 
time  if  I can  go,”  said  Annie. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you?”  asked  Bolton, 
humoring  the  joke.  “I  guess  you’d  en- 
joy it  about  as  well  as  any.  We’re  just 
goin’  for  a basket  of  windfalls  for  pies. 
I guess  we  ain’t  a-goin’  to  be  gone  a great 
while.” 

Annie  watched  them  up  the  lane  from 
the  library  window  with  a queer  grudge 
at  heart,  Bflton  stiffly  lumbering  forward 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  child 
whirling  and  dancing  at  his  side,  and  now 
before  and  now  after  him. 

At  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  gravel 
before  the  front  door,  Annie  turned  away 
w ith  such  an  imperative  need  of  its  being 
Dr.  Morrell’s  buggy  that  it  was  almost  an 
intolerable  disappointment  to  find  it  Mrs. 
Munger’s  phaeton. 

Mrs.  Munger  burst  in  upon  her  in  an 
excitement  which  somehow  had  an  effect 
of  premeditation. 

“Miss  Kilburn,  I wish  to  know  what 
you  think  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putney’s  be- 
havior to  me,  and  Mr.  Peck’s,  in  my  own 
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house,  last  night.  They  are  friends  of 
yours,  and  I wish  to  know  if  you  approve 
of  it.  I come  to  you  as  their  friend,  and 
I am  sure  you  will  feel  as  I do  that  my 
hospitality  has  been  abused.  It  was  an 
outrage  for  Mr.  Putney  to  get  intoxicated 
in  my  house;  and  for  Mr.  Peck  to  attack 
me  as  he  did  before  everybody,  because 
Mr.  Putney  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
privileges,  was  abominable.  I am  not  a 
member  of  his  church ; and  even  if  I were, 
he  would  have  had  no  right  to  speak  so 
to  me.” 

Annie  felt  the  blood  fly  to  her  head, 
and  she  waited  a moment  to  regain  her 
coolness.  “I  wonder  you  came  to  ask 
me,  Mrs.  Munger,  if  you  were  so  sure  that 
I agreed  with  you.  I’m  certainly  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Putney’s  friend,  and  so  far  as 
admiring  Mr.  Peck’s  sincerity  and  good- 
ness is  concerned,  I‘m  his  friend.  But 
I’m  obliged  to  say  that  you’re  mistaken 
about  the  rest.” 

She  folded  her  hands  at  her  waist,  and 
stood  up  very  straight,  looking  firmly  at 
Mrs.  Munger,  who  made  a show  of  taking 
a new  grip  of  her  senses  as  she  sank  un- 
bidden into  a chair. 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Miss  Kil- 
burn  ?” 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  I needn’t  say.” 

“Why,  but  you  must!  You  must,  you 
know.  I can’t  be  left  so!  I must  know 
where  I stand!  I must  be  sure  of  my 
ground!  I can’t  go  on  without  under- 
standing just  how  much  you  mean  by  my 
being  mistaken.” 

She  looked  Annie  in  the  face  with  eyes 
superficially  expressive  of  indignant  sur- 
prise, and  Annie  perceived  that  she  wished 
to  restore  herself  in  her  own  esteem  by 
browbeating  some  one  else  into  the  affir- 
mation of  her  innocence. 

“Well,  if  you  must  know,  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger, I mean  that  you  ought  to  have  re- 
membered Mr.  Putney’s  infirmity,  and 
that  it  was  cruel  to  put  temptation  in  his 
way.  Everybody  knows  that  he  can’t 
resist  it,  and  that  he  is  making  such  a 
hard  fight  to  keep  out  of  it.  And  then, 
if  you  press  me  for  an  opinion,  I must 
say  that  you  were  not  justifiable  in  asking 
Mr.  Peck  to  take  part  in  a social  enter- 
tainment when  we  had  explicitly  dropped 
that  part  of  the  affair.” 

Mrs.  Munger  had  not  pressed  Annie  for 
an  opinion  on  this  point  at  all;  but  in 
their  interest  in  it  they  both  ignored  the 
fact.  Mrs.  Munger  tacitly  admitted  her 


position  in  retorting,  “He  needn’t  have 
staid.” 

“You  made  him  stay — you  remember 
how — and  he  couldn’t  have  got  away 
without  being  rude.” 

“And  you  think  he  wasn’t  rude  to 
scold  me  before  my  guests?” 

“He  told  you  the  truth.  He  didn't 
wish  to  say  anything,  but  you  forced  him 
to  speak,  just  as  you  have  forced  me.” 

“ Forced  you  f Miss  Kilburn !” 

“Yes.  I don’t  at  all  agree  with  Mr. 
Peck  in  many  things,  but  he  is  a good 
man,  and  last  night  he  spoke  the  truth. 

I shouldn’t  be  speaking  it  if  I didn’t  tell 
you  I thought  so.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Munger, 
rising.  “After  this  you  can’t  expect  me 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Social 
Union;  you  couldn’t  wish  me  to,  if  that's 
your  opinion  of  my  character.” 

“I  haven’t  expressed  any  opinion  of 
your  character,  Mrs.  Munger,  if  you’ll  re- 
member, please;  and  as  for  the  Social 
Union,  I shall  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  it  myself.” 

Annie  drew  herself  up  a little  higher, 
and  silently  waited  for  her  visitor  to  go. 

But  Mrs.  Munger  remained. 

“I  don’t  believe  Mrs.  Putney  herself 
would  say  what  you  have  said,”  she  re- 
marked, after  an  embarrassing  moment. 

“ If  it  were  really  so  I should  be  willing 
to  make  any  reparation — to  acknowledge 
it.  Will  you  go  with  me  to  Mrs.  Put- 
ney’s ? I have  my  phaeton  here,  and — ” 

“I  shouldn’t  dream  of  going  to  Mrs. 
Putney’s  with  you.” 

Mrs.  Munger  urged,  with  the  effect  of 
invincible  argument:  “ I’ve  been  down  in 
the  village,  and  I’ve  talked  to  a ^ood 
many  about  it — some  of  them  hadn't  heard 
of  it  before — and  I must  say,  Miss  Kilburn, 
that  people  generally  take  a very  different 
view  of  it  from  what  you  do.  They  think 
that  my  hospitality  has  been  shamefully 
abused.  Mr.  Gates  said  he  should  think 
I would  have  Mr.  Putney  arrested.  But 
I don’t  care  for  all  that.  What  I wish  is 
to  prove  to  you  that  I am  right;  and  if  I 
can  go  with  you  to  call  on  Mi’s.  Putney,  I 
shall  not  care  what  any  one  else  says. 
Will  you  come  ?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  cried  Annie. 

They  both  stood  a moment,  and  in  this 
moment  Dr.  Morrell  drove  up,  and  dropped 
his  hitching  weight  beyond  Mrs.  Munger's 
phaeton. 

As  he  entered  she  said:  “We  will  let 
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Dr.  Morrell  decide.  I’ve  been  asking 
Miss  Kilbum  to  go  with  me  to  Mrs.  Put- 
ney’s. I think  it  would  be  a graceful  and 
proper  thing  for  me  to  do,  to  express  my 
sympathy  and  interest,  and  to  hear  what 
Mrs.  Putney  really  has  to  say.  Don’t 
you  think  I ought  to  go  to  see  her,  doc- 
tor?” 

The  doctor  laughed.  4 4 1 can’t  prescribe 
in  matters  of  social  duty.  But  what  do 
you  ivaut  to  see  Mrs.  Putney  for?” 

44  What  for  ? Why,  doctor,  on  account 
of  Mr.  Putney — what  took  place  last 
night.” 

4 4 Yes  ? What  was  that  ?” 

“What  was  that % Why,  his  strange 
behavior — his — his  intoxication.” 

“Was  he  intoxicated?  Did  you  think 
so?” 

44  Why,  you  were  there,  doctor.  Didn’t 
you  think  so  ?” 

Annie  looked  at  him  with  as  much  as- 
tonishment as  Mrs.  Munger. 

The  doctor  laughed  again.  “ You  can’t 
always  tell  when  Putne3*’s  joking;  he’s  a 
great  joker.  Perhaps  he  was  hoaxing.” 

“Oh,  doctor,  do  you  think  he  could 
have  been  ?”  said  Mrs.  Munger,  with 
clasped  hands.  “It  would  make  me  the 
happiest  woman  in  the  world!  I’d  for- 
give him  all  he’s  made  me  suffer.  But 
you' re  joking  now , doctor?” 

44  You  can’t  tell  when  people  are  joking. 
If  I’m  not,  does  it  follow  that  I’m  really 
intoxicated  ?” 

44  Oh,  but  that’s  nonsense,  Dr.  Morrell. 
That’s  mere — what  do  you  call  it? — chop 
logic.  But  I don’t  mind  it.  I grasp  at 
a straw.”  Mrs.  Munger  grasped  at  a straw 
of  the  mind,  to  show  how.  “But  what 
do  you  mean  ?” 

44  Well,  Mrs.  Putney  wasn’t  intoxicated 
last  night,  but  she’s  not  wrell  this  morn- 
ing. I’m  afraid  she  couldn’t  see  you.” 

“Just  as  you  say,  doctor,”  cried  Mrs. 
Munger,  with  mounting  cheerfulness.  4 4 1 
wish  I knew  just  how  much  you  meant, 
and  how  little.”  She  moved  closer  to 
the  doctor,  and  bent  a look  of  candid 
fondness  upon  him.  “ But  I know  you're 
trying  to  mystify  me.” 

She  pursued  him  with  questions  which 
he  easily  parried,  smiling  and  laughing. 
At  the  end  she  left  him  to  Annie,  with 
adieux  that  were  almost  radiant.  44  Any- 
how, I shall  take  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  if  Mr.  Putney  was  hoaxing,  I shall 
not  give  myself  away.  Do  find  out  what 
he  means,  Miss  Kilburn,  won’t  you  ?”  She 
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took  hold  of  Annie’s  unoffered  hand,  and 
pressed  it  in  a double  leathern  grasp,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room  with  a lightness  of 
spirit  which  her  physical  bulk  imperfectly 
expressed. 

XX. 

44 Well?”  said  Annie,  to  the  change 
which  came  over  Morrell’s  face  when 
Mrs.  Munger  was  gone. 

44  Oh,  it’s  a miserable  business!  He 
must  go  on  now  to  the  end  of  his  debauch. 
He’s  got  past  doing  any  mischief,  I'm 
thankful  to  say.  But  I had  hoped  to  tide 
him  over  awhile  longer,  and  now  that 
fool  has  spoiled  everything.  Well !” 

Annie’s  heart  warmed  to  his  vexation, 
and  she  postponed  another  emotion. 
“Yes,  she  is  a fool.  I wish  you  had 
qualified  the  term,  doctor.” 

They  looked  at  each  other  solemnly, 
and  then  laughed.  4 4 It  won’t  do  for  a 
physician  to  swear,”  said  Morrell.  “I 
wish  you’d  give  me  a cup  of  coffee.  I’ve 
been  up  all  night.” 

“With  Ralph ?” 

“With  Putney.” 

44  You  shall  have  it  instantly;  that  is, 
as  instantly  as  Mrs.  Bolton  can  kindle  up 
a fire  and  make  it.”  She  went  out  to  the 
kitchen,  and  gave  the  order  with  an  im- 
periousness which  she  softened  in  Dr. 
Morrell’s  interest  by  explaining  rather 
fully  to  Mrs.  Bolton. 

When  she  came  back  she  wanted  to 
talk  seriously,  tragically,  about  Putney. 
But  the  doctor  would  not.  He  said  that 
it  paid  to  sit  up  with  Putney,  drunk  or 
sober,  and  hear  him  go  on.  He  repeated 
some  things  Putney  said  about  Mr.  Peck, 
about  Gerrish,  about  Mrs.  Munger. 

“ But  why  did  you  try  to  put  her  off 
in  that  way — to  make  her  believe  he 
wasn’t  intoxicated  ?”  asked  Annie,  vent- 
ing her  postponed  emotion,  which  was  of 
disapproval. 

44 1 don’t  know.  It  came  into  my  head. 
But  she  knows  better.” 

44  It  was  rather  cruel;  not  that  she  de- 
serves auy  mercy.  She  caught  so  at  the 
idea.” 

“Oh  yes,  I saw  that.  She’ll  humbug 
herself  with  it,  and  you’ll  see  that  before 
night  there’ll  be  two  theories  of  Putney's 
escapade.  I think  the  last  will  be  the 
popular  one.  It  will  jump  with  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  Putney’s  ability. to  carry 
anything  out.  And  Mrs.  Munger  will  do 
all  she  can  to  support  it.” 

Mrs.  Bolton  brought  in  the  coffee-pot, 
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and  Annie  hesitated  a moment,  with  her 
hand  on  it,  before  pouring*  out  a cup. 

“ I don’t  like  it,”  she  said. 

“ I know  you  don’t.  But  you  can  say 
that  it  wasn’t  Putney  who  hoaxed  Mrs. 
Hunger,  but  Dr.  Morrell.” 

“Oh,  you  didn’t  either  of  you  hoax 
her.” 

“ Well,  then,  there’s  no  harm  done.” 

“ I’m  not  so  sure.” 

“ And  you  won’t  give  me  any  coffee  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  I’ll  give  you  some  coffee ,” 
said  Annie,  with  a sigh  of  baffled  scrupu- 
losity that  made  them  both  laugh. 

He  broke  out  again  after  he  had  begun 
to  drink  his  coffee. 

“ Well  ?”  she  demanded,  from  her  own 
lapse  into  silence. 

“Oh,  nothing!  Only  Putney.  He 
wants  Brother  Peck,  as  he  calls  him,  to 
unite  all  the  religious  elements  of  Hat- 
boro’  in  a church  of  his  own,  and  send 
out  missionaries  to  the  heathen  of  South 
Hatboro’  to  preach  a practical  Christian- 
ity. He  makes  South  Hatboro’  stand  for 
all  that’s  worldly  and  depraved.” 

“Poor  Ralph!  Is  that  the  way  he 
talks  ?” 

“Oh,  not  all  the  time.  He  talks  a 
great  many  other  ways.” 

“ I wonder  you  can  laugh.” 

“He’s  been  very  severe  on  Brother 
Peck  for  neglecting  the  discipline  of  his 
child.  He  says  he  ought  to  remember 
his  duty  to  others,  and  save  the  commu- 
nity from  having  the  child  grow  up  into 
a capricious,  wilful  woman.  Putney  was 
very  hard  upon  your  sex,  Miss  Kilburn. 
He  attributed  nearly  all  the  trouble  in  the 
world  to  women’s  wilful  ness  and  caprice.” 

He  looked  across  the  table  at  her  with 
his  merry  eyes,  whose  sweetness  she  felt 
even  in  her  sudden  preoccupation  with 
the  notion  which  she  now  launched  upon 
him,  leaning  forvfcard  and  pushing  some 
books  and  magazines  aside,  as  if  she  wish- 
ed to  have  nothing  between  her  need  and 
his  response. 

“Dr.  Morrell,  what  should  you  think 
of  my  asking  Mr.  Peck  to  give  me  his  lit- 
tle girl ?” 

“ To  give  you  his—” 

“Yes.  Let  me  take  Idella — keep  her 
— adopt  her!  I’ve  nothing  to  do,  as  you 
know  very  well,  and  she’d  be  an  occu- 
pation; and  it  would  be  far  belter  for 
her.  What  Ralph  says  is  true.  She’s 
growing  up  without  any  sort  of  training; 
and  I think  if  she  keeps  on  she  will  be 


mischievous  to  herself  and  every  one 
else.” 

“ Really  ?”  asked  the  doctor.  “ Is  it  so 
bad  as  that?” 

“Of  course  not.  And  of  course  I 
don't  want  Mr.  Peck  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  his  child ; but  to  let  me  have  her 
for  the  present,  or  indefinitely,  and  get 
her  some  decent  clothes,  and  trim  her 
hair  properly,  and  give  her  some  sort  of 
instruction — ” 

“May  I come  in?”  drawled  Mrs. Wil- 
mington’s mellow  voice,  and  Annie  turn- 
ed and  saw  Lyra  peering  round  the  edge 
of  the  half-opened  library  door.  “I’ve 
been  discreetly  hemming  and  scraping 
and  hammering  on  the  wood-work  so  as 
not  to  overhear,  and  I’d  have  gone  away 
if  I hadn’t  been  afraid  of  being  overheard.” 

“ Oh,  come  in,  Lyra,”  said  Annie;  and 
she  hoped  that  she  had  kept  the  spirit  of 
resignation  with  which  she  spoke  out  of 
her  voice. 

Dr.  Morrell  jumped  up  with  an  appar- 
ent desire  to  escape  that  wounded  and  ex- 
asperated her.  She  put  out  her  hand 
quite  haughtily  to  him  and  asked,  “Oh, 
must  you  go  ?” 

“ Yes.  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton? You’d  better  get  Miss  Kilburn  to 
give  you  a cup  of  her  coffee.” 

“Oh,  I will,”  said  Lyra.  She  forbore 
any  reference,  even  by  a look,  to  the  inti- 
mate little  situation  she  had  disturbed. 

Morrell  added  to  Annie;  “I  like  your 
plan.  It’s  the  best  thing  you  could  do.” 

She  found  she  had  been  keeping  his 
hand,  and  in  the  revulsion  from  wrath  to 
joy  she  violently  wrung  it. 

“I’m  so  glad!”  She  could  not  help 
following  him  to  the  door,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  say  something  more,  but 
he  did  not,  and  she  could  only  repeat  her 
rapturous  gratitude  in  several  forms  of 
incoherency. 

She  ran  back  to  Mrs.  Wilmington. 
“ Lyra,  what  do  you  think  of  my  taking 
Mr.  Peck’s  little  girl  ?” 

Mrs.  Wilmington  never  allowed  herself 
to  seem  surprised  at  anything;  she  was,  in 
fact,  surprised  at  very  few  things.  She 
had  got  into  the  easiest  chair  in  the  room, 
and  she  answered  from  it,  with  a luxu- 
rious interest  in  the  affair,  “ Well,  you 
know  what  people  will  say,  Annie.” 

“ No,  I don’t.  What  will  they  say  ?” 

“That  you’re  after  Mr.  Peck  pretty 
openly.” 

Annie  turned  scarlet.  “And  when 
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they  find  I’m  not  f ’ she  demanded,  with 
severity  that  had  no  effect  upon  Lyra. 

“Then  they'll  say  you  couldn't  get 
him.” 

“They  may  say  what  they  please. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  ?" 

“I  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  bless- 
ing for  the  poor  little  thing,"  said  Lyra, 
with  a nearer  approach  to  seriousness 
than  she  usually  made.  “ And  the  great- 
est care  for  you,"  she  added,  after  a mo- 
ment. 

“ I shall  not  care  for  the  care.  I shall 
be  glad  of  it— thankful  for  it,"  cried  An- 
nie, fervidly. 

“ If  you  can  get  it,"  Lyra  suggested. 

“I  believe  I can  get  it.  I believe  I 
can  make  Mr.  Peck  see  that  it's  a duty.  I 
shall  ask  him  to  regard  it  as  a charity  to 
me — as  a mercy." 

“Well,  that's  a good  way  to  work  upon 
Mr.  Peck's  feelings,  "said  Lyra,  demurely. 
“Wits  that  the  plan  that  Dr.  Morrell  ap- 
proved of  so  highly  ?" 

“ Yes." 

“ I didn't  know  but  it  was  some  course 
of  treatment.  You  pressed  his  hand  so 
affectionately.  I said  to  myself,  well, 
Annie's  either  an  enthusiastic  patient,  or 
else—" 

“What?"  demanded  Annie,  at  the  lit- 
tle stop  Lyra  made. 

“ Well,  you  know  what  people  do  say , 
Annie." 

“What  ?" 

“Why,  that  you're  very  much  out  of 
health,  or — " Lyra  made  another  of  her 
tantalizing  stops. 

“Or  what  r" 

“ Or  Dr.  Morrell  is  very  much  in  love." 

“Lyra,  I cant  allow  you  to  say  such 
things  to  me." 

“No:  that's  what  I've  kept  saying  to 
myself  all  the  time.  But  you  would  have 
it  oid  of  me.  /didn't  want  to  say  it." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  Lyra's  pre- 
tended deprecation.  Annie  laughed.  “I 
suppose  I can't  help  people's  talking,  and 
I ought  to  be  too  old  to  care." 

“You  ought,  but  you're  not."  said  Lyra, 
flatteringly.  “ Well,  Annie,  what  do  you 
think  of  our  little  evening  at  Mrs.  Mon- 
ger's in  the  dim  retrospect  . Poor  Ralph  ! 
What  did  the  doctor  say  about  hi m 
She  listened  with  so  keen  a relish  for  the 
report  of  Putney's  sayings  that  Annie  :V.t 
as  if  she  had  been  turning  the  affair  into 
comedy  for  Lyra's  amusement.  “Oh 
dear.  I wish  I could  hoar  him!  I thought 


I should  have  died  last  night  when  he 
came  back,  and  began  to  scare  everybody 
blue  with  his  highly  personal  remarks.  I 
wish  he'd  had  time  to  get  round  to  the 
North  wicks.” 

“ Lyra,”  said  Annie,  nerving  herself  to 
the  office;  “don’t  you  thiuk  it  was  wick- 
ed to  treat  that  poor  girl  as  you  did  ?” 

“ Well,  I suppose  that's  the  way  some 
people  might  look  at  it,”  said  Lyra,  dis- 
passionately. 

“ Then,  how — how  could  you  do  it  ?” 

“Oh,  it's  easy  enough  to  behave  wick- 
edly, Annie,  when  you  feel  like  it,”  said 
Lyra,  much  amused  by  Annie's  fervor, 
apparently.  “ Besides,  I don't  know  that 
it  was  so  very  wicked.  What  makes  you 
think  it  was  ?" 

“Oh.  it  wasn't  that  merely.  Lyra, 
may  I — may  I speak  to  you  plainly, 
frankly — like  a sister?"  Annie's  heart 
filled  with  tenderness  for  Lyra,  with  the 
wish  to  help  her,  to  save  a person  who 
charmed  her  so  much. 

“Well,  like  a sfep-sister,  you  may.” 
said  Lyra,  demurely. 

“It  wasn't  for  her  sake  alone  that  I 
hated  to  see  it.  It  was  for  your  sake — 
for  his  sake." 

“ Well,  that's  very  kind  of  you,  Annie," 
said  Lyra,  without  the  least  resentment. 
“ And  I kuow  what  you  mean.  But  it 
really  doesn't  hurt  either  Jack  or  me. 
I'm  not  very  goody-goody,  Annie:  I don't 
pretend  to  be;  but  I'm  not  very  baddy- 
baddy  either.  I assure  you" — Lyra  laugh- 
ed mischievously — “I'm  one  of  the  very 
few  persons  in  Hatboro'  who  are  better 
than  they  should  be." 

“ I know  it.  Lyra — I know  it.  Bat  you 
have  no  right  to  keep  him  from  taking  a 
fancy  to  some  young  girl — and  marrying 
her:  to  keep  him  to  yourself:  to  make 
people  talk." 

“There's  something  in  that."  Lyra  as- 
sented. with  impartiality.  “But  I don't 
think  it  would  be  well  for  Jack  to  marry 
yet : and  if  I see  him  taking  a fancy  to  any 
real  nice  girl.  I sha  n't  interfere  with  him. 
But  I shall  be  very  jxirticular.  Annie." 

She  looked  at  Annie  with  such  a droll 
meek -earnest,  and  shook  her  Lead  with 
such  a burlesque  of  grandmotherly  solici- 
tude. that  Annie  laughed  in  spite  of  her- 
self. “ Oh.  Lyra.  Lyra !" 

“And  as  for  rue."  Lyra  went  on.  “I 
assure  you  I don't  care  for  the  little  bit  of 
harm  it  ti  es  me." 

“But  y ou  ou gh t — you  ough  t cried 
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Annie.  “You  ought  to  respect  yourself 
enough  to  care.  You  ought  to  respect 
other  women  enough.” 

“ Oh,  I guess  I’d  let  the  balance  of  the 
sex  slide,  Annie, ’’said  Lyra. 

“No,  you  mustn’t ; you  can’t.  We  are 
all  bound  together;  we  owe  everything 
to  each  other.” 

“ Isn’t  that  rather  Peckish  ?”  Lyra  sug- 
gested. 

“I  don’t  know.  But  it’s  true,  Lyra. 
And  I shouldn’t  be  ashamed  of  getting  it 
from  Mr.  Peck.  ” 

“ Oli,  I didn't  say  you  would  be.”  She 
jumped  up  and  laughed  at  the  look  in 
Annie’s  face.  “Will  you  go  round  with 
me  to  the  Putneys?  I thought  Ellen 
might  like  to  see  us.” 

“ No,  no.  I can’t  go,”  said  Annie,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  recover  at  once  from 
her  failure  to  reclaim  Lyra. 

“Well,  you’ll  be  glad  to  have  me  go, 
anyway,”  said  Lyra.  She  saw  Annie 
shrinking  from  her,  and  she  took  hold 
of  her,  and  pulled  her  up  and  kissed  her. 
“You  dear  old  thing!  I wouldn’t  hurt 
your  feelings  for  the  world.  And  which- 
ever it  is,  Annie,  the  parson  or  the  doctor, 
I wish  him  joy.” 

That  afternoon,  as  Annie  was  walking 
to  the  village,  the  doctor  drove  up  to  the 
sidewalk  and  stopped  near  her.  “Miss 
Kilbum,  I’ve  got  a letter  from  home. 
They  write  me  about  my  mother  in  a way 
that  makes  me  rather  anxious,  and  I 
shall  run  down  to  Chelsea  this  evening.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry  for  your  bad  news.  I 
hope  it’s  nothing  serious.” 

“She’s  old;  that’s  the  only  cause  for 
anxiety.  But  of  course  I must  go.” 

“Oh  yes,  indeed.  I do  hope  you’ll 
find  all  right  with  her.” 

“Thank  you  very  much.  I’m  sorry 
that  I must  leave  Putney  at  such  a time. 
But  I leave  him  with  Mr.  Peck,  who’s 
promised  to  be  with  him.  I thought 
you’d  like  to  know.” 

“ Yes,  I do;  it’s  very  kind  of  you — very 
kind  indeed.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  the  doctor.  It  was 
not  the  phrase  exactly,  but  it  served  the 
purpose  of  the  cordial  interest  in  which 
they  parted  as  well  as  another. 

XXI. 

During  the  days  that  Mr.  Peck  had  con- 
sented to  leave  Idella  with  her,  Annie  took 
the  whole  charge  of  the  child,  and  grew 
into  an  intimacy  with  her  that  was  very 


sweet.  It  was  not  necessary  to  this  that 
Idella  should  be  always  tractable  and  do- 
cile, which  she  was  not,  but  only  that  she 
should  be  affectionate  and  dependent; 
Annie  found  that  she  even  liked  her  to 
be  a little  baddish;  it  gave  her  something 
to  forgive;  and  she  experienced  a per- 
verse pleasure  in  discovering  that  the 
child  of  a man  so  self-forgetful  as  Mr. 
Peck  was  rather  more  covetous  than' most 
children.  It  also  amused  her  that  when 
some  of  Idella’s  shabby  playmates  from 
Over  the  Track  casually  found  their  way 
to  the  woods  past  Annie’s  house,  and  tried 
to  tempt  Idella  to  go  with  them,  the  child 
disowned  them,  and  ran  into  the  house 
from  them;  so  soon  was  she  alienated 
from  her  former  life  by  her  present  social 
advantages.  She  apparently  distinguish- 
ed between  Annie  and  the  Boltons,  or  if 
not  quite  this,  she  showed  a distinct  pref- 
erence for  her  company,  and  for  her  part 
of  the  house.  She  hung  about  Annie 
with  a flattering  curiosity  and  interest  in 
all  she  did.  She  lost  every  trace  of  shy- 
ness with  her,  but  developed  an  intense 
admiration  for  her  in  every  way — for  her 
dresses,  her  rings,  her  laces,  for  the  ele- 
gancies that  marked  her  a gentlewoman. 
She  pronounced  them  prettier  than  Mrs. 
Warner’s  things,  and  the  house  prettier 
and  larger. 

“8hould  you  like  to  live  with  me?” 
Annie  asked. 

The  child  seemed  to  reflect.  Then  she 
said,  with  the  indirection  of  her  age  and 
sex,  pushing  against  Annie’s  knee,  “I 
don’t  know  what  your  name  is.” 

4 4 Have  you  never  heard  my  name  ? It’s 
Annie.  How  do  you  like  it  ?” 

“It’s — it’s  too  short,” said  the  child, 
from  her  readiness  always  to  answer 
something  that  charmed  Annie. 

44  Well,  then  you  can  make  it  longer. 
You  can  call  me  Aunt  Annie.  I think 
that  will  be  better  for  a little  girl ; don’t 
you  ?” 

“Mothers  can  whip,  but  aunts  can’t,” 
said  Idella,  bringing  a practical  know- 
ledge, acquired  from  her  observation  of 
life  Over  the  Track,  to  a consideration  of 
the  proposed  relation. 

“I  know  one  aunt  who  won’t,”  said 
Annie,  touched  by  the  reply. 

Saturday  evening  Idella’s  father  came 
for  her;  and  with  a preamble  which  seem- 
ed to  have  been  unnecessary  when  he 
understood  it,  Annie  asked  him  to  let  her 
keep  the  child,  at  least  till  he  had  settled 
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himself  in  a house  of  his  own,  or,  she 
hinted,  in  some  way  more  comfortable  for 
Idella  than  he  was  now  living.  In  her 
anxiety  to  make  him  believe  that  she  was 
not  taking  too  great  a burden  on  her 
hands,  she  became  slowly  aware  that  no 
fear  of  this  had  apparently  troubled  him, 
and  that  he  was  looking  at  the  whole 
matter  from  a point  outside  of  questions 
of  pdlite  ceremonial,  even  of  personal 
feeling. 

She  was  vexed  a little  with  his  insensi- 
bility to  the  favor  she  meant  the  child, 
and  she  could  not  help  trying  to  make 
him  realize  it.  “ I don’t  promise  always 
to  be  the  best  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  that  Idella  could  have” — she  took 
this  light  tone  because  she  found  herself 
afraid  of  him — “but  I think  I shall  be  a 
little  improvement  on  some  of  her  friends 
Over  the  Track.  At  least,  if  she  wants  my 
cat,  she  shall  have  it  without  fighting  for 
it.” 

Mr.  Peck  looked  up  with  question,  and 
she  went  on  to  tell  him  of  a struggle 
which  she  had  seen  one  day  between 
Idella  and  a small  Irish  boy  for  a kitten; 
it  really  belonged  to  the  boy,  but  Idella 
carried  it  off. 

The  minister  listened  attentively.  At 
the  end:  “Yes,”  he  said,  “that  lust  of  pos- 
session is  something  all  but  impossible, 
even  with  constant  care,  to  root  out  of 
children.  I have  tried  to  teach  Idella 
that  nothing  is  rightfully  hers  except 
while  she  can  use  it;  but  it  is  hard  to  make 
her  understand,  and  when  she  is  with 
other  children  she  forgets.” 

Annie  could  not  believe  at  first  that  he 
was  serious,  and  then  she  was  disposed  to 
laugh.  “Really.  Mr.  Peck,”  she  began, 
“ I can’t  think  it’s  so  important  that  a lit- 
tle thing  like  Idella  should  be  kept  from 
coveting  a kitten  as  that  she  should  be 
kept  from  using  naughty  words  and  from 
scratching  and  biting.” 

“ I know,” Mr. Peck  consented.  “That 
is  the  usual  way  of  looking  at  such  things.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  said  Annie,  “that  it’s 
the  common -sense  way.” 

4 4 Perhaps.  But  upon  the  whole,  I don’t 
agree  with  you.  It  is  bad  for  the  child 
to  use  naughty  words  and  to  scratch  and 
bite;  that’s  part  of  the  warfare  in  which 
we  all  live;  but  it’s  worse  for  her  to 
covet,  and  to  wish  to  keep  others  from 
having.” 

UI  don’t  wonder  you  find  it  hard  to 
make  her  understand  that.” 


“ Yes,  it’s  hard  with  all  of  us.  But  if 
it  is  ever  to  be  easier  we  must  begin  with 
the  children.” 

He  was  silent,  and  Annie  did  not  say 
anything.  She  was  afraid  that  she  had 
not  helped  her  cause.  “At  least,”  she 
finally  ventured,  “you  can’t  object  to 
giving  Idella  a little  rest  from  the  fray. 
Perhaps,  if  she  finds  that  she  can  get 
things  without  fighting  for  tliqjn,  she’ll 
not  covet  them  so  much.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  with  a dim  smile  that 
left  him  sad  again,  “there  is  some  truth 
in  that.  But  I’m  not  sure  that  I have  the 
right  to  give  her  advantages  of  any  kind, 
to  lift  her  above  the  lot,  the  chance,  of 
the  least  fortunate — ” 

“Surely  we  are  bound  to  provide  for 
those  of  our  own  household,”  said  Annie. 

“Who  are  those  of  our  own  house- 
hold ?”  asked  the  minister.  “All  mankind 
are  those  of  our  own  household.  These 
are  my  mother  and  my  brother  and  my 
sister.” 

“Yes,  I know,”  said  Annie,  somewhat 
eagerly  quitting  this  difficult  ground. 

44  But  you  can  leave  her  with  me  at  least 
till  you  get  settled,”  she  faltered,  “ if  you 
don’t  wish  it  to  be  for  longer.” 

“Perhaps  it  may  not  be  for  long,”  he 
answered,  “if  you  mean  my  settlement 
in  Hatboro’.  I doubt,”  he  continued, 
lifting  his  eyes  to  the  question  in  hers, 

“ whether  I shall  remain  here.” 

“Oh,  I hope  you  will,”  cried  Annie. 
She  thought  she  must  make  a pretence  of 
misunderstanding  him.  “ I supposed  you 
were  very  much  satisfied  with  your  work 
here.” 

“ I am  not  satisfied  with  myself  in  my 
work,”  replied  the  minister;  “and  I know 
that  I am  far  from  acceptable  to  many 
others  in  it.” 

“ You  are  acceptable  to  those  who  are 
best  able  to  appreciate  you,  Mr.  Peck,”  she 
protested,  “and  to  people  of  every  kind. 
I’m  sure  it’s  only  a question  of  time  when 
you  will  be  thoroughly  acceptable  to  all. 

I want  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Peck,”  she 
added,  “that  I was  shocked  and  ashamed 
the  other  night  at  your  being  tricked  into 
countenancing  a part  of  the  entertainment 
you  were  promised  should  be  dropped.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“It  was  very  unimportant,  after  all.” 
the  minister  said,  “as  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned. In  fact,  I was  interested  to  see 
the  experiment  of  bringing  the  different 
grades  of  society  together.” 
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4 4 It  seems  to  me  it  was  an  utter  failure,  ” 
suggested  Annie. 

“Quite.  But  it  was  what  I expected.” 

There  appeared  an  uncandor  in  this 
which  Annie  could  not  let  pass  even  if 
it  imperilled  her  present  object  to  bring 
up  the  matter  of  past  contention.  “ But 
when  we  first  talked  of  the  Social  Union 
you  opposed  it  because  it  wouldn’t  bring 
the  different  classes  together.” 

“Did  you  understand  that?  Then  I 
failed  to  make  myself  clear.  I wished 
merely  to  argue  that  the  well-meaning 
ladies  who  suggested  it  were  not  intend- 
ing a social  union  at  all.  In  fact,  such  a 
union  in  our  present  condition  of  things, 
with  its  division  of  classes,  is  impossible — 
as  Mrs.  Munger’s  experiment  showed — 
with  the  best  will  on  both  sides.  But,  as 
I said,  the  experiment  was  interesting, 
though  unimportant,  except  as  it  resulted 
in  heart-burning  and  offence.” 

They  were  on  the  same  ground,  but 
they  had  reached  it  from  starting-points 
so  opposite  that  Annie  felt  it  very  unsafe. 
In  her  fear  of  getting  into  some  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Peck  that  might  interfere 
with  her  designs  regarding  Idella,  she 
had  a little  insincerity  in  saying:  “Mrs. 
Munger’s  bad  faith  in  that  was  certainly 
unimportant  compared  with  her  part  in 
poor  Mr.  Putney’s  misfortune.  That  was 
the  worst  thing;  that’s  what  I can’t  for- 
give.” 

Mr.  Peck  offered  no  comment,  and  An- 
nie, somewhat  daunted  by  his  silence,  pro- 
ceeded: “Pve  had  the  satisfaction  of  tell- 
ing her  what  I thought  on  both  points. 
But  Ralph— Mr.  Putney — I hear,  has  es- 
caped this  time  with  less  than  his  usual — ” 

She  did  not  know  what  lady-like  word 
to  use  for  spree,  and  so  she  stopped. 

Mr.  Peck  merely  said,  “He  has  shown 
great  self-control;”  and  she  perceived 
that  he  was  not  going  to  say  more.  He 
listened  patiently  to  the  reasons  she  gave 
for  not  having  offered  Mrs.  Putney  any- 
thing more  than  passive  sympathy  at  a 
time  when  help  could  only  have  cumbered 
and  kindness  wounded  her,  but  he  made 
no  sign  of  thinking  them  either  necessary 
or  sufficient.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
not  formally  consented  to  Idella’s  remain- 
ing with  her,  and  Annie  prepared  to  lead 
back  to  that  affair  as  artfully  as  she  could. 

“I  really  want  you  to  believe,  Mr.  Peck, 
that  I think  very  differently  on  some 
points  from  what  I did  when  we  first  talk- 
ed about  the  Social  Union,  and  I have  you 


to  thank  for  seeing  things  in  a new  light. 
And  you  needn't,” she  added,  lightly,  “ be 
afraid  of  my  contaminating  Idella’s  mind 
with  any  wicked  ideas.  I’ll  do  my  best 
to  keep  her  from  coveting  kittens  or  prop- 
erty of  any  kind ; though  I’ve  always  heard 
my  father  say  that  civilization  was  found- 
ed upon  the  instinct  of  ownership,  and 
that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  had  ad- 
vanced the  world.  And  if  you  dread  the 
danger  of  giving  her  advantages,  as  you 
say,  or  bettering  her  worldly  lot,”  she  con- 
tinued, with  a smile  for  his  quixotic  scru- 
ples, “ why,  I’ll  do  my  best  to  reduce  her 
blessings  to  a minimum;  though  I don’t 
see  why  the  poor  little  thing  shouldn’t 
get  some  good  from  the  inequalities  that 
there  always  must  be  in  the  world.” 

“I  am  not  sure  there  always  must  be 
inequalities  in  the  world,”  answered  the 
minister. 

“There  always  have  been,”  cried 
Annie. 

“ There  always  had  been  slavery,  up  to 
a certain  time,”  he  replied. 

“ Oh,  but  surely  you  don’t  compare  the 
two !”  Annie  pleaded  with  what  she  real- 
ly regarded  as  a kind  of  lunacy  in  the  good 
man.  “In  the  freest  society,  I’ve  heard 
my  father  say,  there  is  naturally  an  up- 
ward and  downward  tendency;  a perfect 
level  is  impossible.  Some  must  rise,  and 
some  must  sink.” 

“But  what  do  you  mean  by  rising? 

If  you  mean  in  material  things,  in  wealth, 
and  the  power  over  others  that  it  gives — ” 

“I  don’t  mean  that  altogether.  But 
there  are  other  ways — in  cultivation,  re- 
finement, higher  tastes  and  aims  than  the 
great  mass  of  people  can  have.  You 
have  risen  yourself,  Mr.  Peck.” 

44 1 have  risen,  as  you  call  it,”  he  said, 
with  a meek  sufferance  of  the  application 
of  the  point  to  himself.  “ Those  who 
rise  above  the  necessity  of  work  for 
daily  bread  are  in  great  danger  of  losing 
their  right  relation  to  other  men,  as  I said 
when  we  talked  of  this  before.” 

A point  had  remained  in  Annie’s  mind 
from  her  first  talk  with  Dr.  Morrell. 
“Yes ; and  you  said  once  that  there  could 
be  no  sympathy  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor— no  real  love — because  they  had  not 
had  the  same  experience  of  life.  But 
how  is  it  about  the  poor  who  become 
rich?  They  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence.” 

44  Too  often  they  make  haste  to  forget 
that  they  were  poor;  they  become  hard 
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masters  to  those  they  have  left  behind 
them.  They  are  eager  to  identify  them- 
selves with  those  who  have  been  rich 
longer  than  they.  Some  working-men 
who  now  see  this  clearly  have  the  cour- 
age to  refuse  to  rise.  Miss  Kilburn,  why 
should  I let  you  take  my  child  out  of  the 
conditions  of  self-denial  and  self-help  to 
which  she  was  born  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Annie,  rather 
blankly.  Then  she  added,  impetuously: 
“Because  I love  her  and  want  her.  I 
don’t— I wont— pretend  that  it’s  for  her 
sake.  It’s  for  my  sake,  though  I can 
take  better  care  of  her  than  you  can. 
But  I’m  all  alone  in  the  world ; I’ve  nei- 
ther kith  nor  kin;  nothing  but  my  mis- 
erable money.  I’ve  set  my  heart  on  the 
child;  I must  have  her.  At  least  let  me 
keep  her  awhile.  I will  be  honest  with 
you,  Mr.  Peck.  If  I find  I’m  doing  her 
harm  and  not  good,  I’ll  give  her  up.  I 
should  wish  you  to  feel  that  she  is  yours 
as  much  as  ever,  and  if  you  will  feel  so, 
and  come  often  to  see  her — I — I shall — be 
very  glad,  and — ” she  stopped,  and  Mr. 
Peck  rose. 

“Where  is  the  child  ?”  he  asked,  with 
a troubled  air;  and  she  silently  led  the 
way  to  the  kitchen,  and  left  him  at  the 
door  to  Idella  and  the  Boltons.  When  she 
ventured  back  later  he  was  gone,  but  the 
child  remained.' 

Half  exultant  and  half  ashamed,  she 
promised  herself  that  she  really  would  be 
true  as  far  as  possible  to  the  odd  notions 
of  the  minister  in  her  treatment  of  his 
child.  When  she  undressed  Idella  for 
bed  she  noticed  again  the  shabbiness  of 
her  poor  little  clothes.  She  went  through 
the  bureau  that  held  her  own  childish 
things  once  more,  but  found  them  all  too 
large  for  Idella,  and  too  hopelessly  anti- 
quated. She  said  to  herself  that  on  this 
point  at  least  she  must  be  a law  to  her- 
self. 

She  went  down  to  see  Mrs.  Bolton. 
“Isn’t  there  some  place  in  the  village 
where  they  have  children’s  ready-made 
clothes  for  sale  ?”  she  asked. 

“Mr.  Gerrish’s,”  said  Mrs.  Bolton, 
briefly. 

Annie  shook  her  head,  drawing  in  her 
breath.  “ I shouldn’t  want  to  go  there. 
Is  there  nowhere  else  ?” 

“There’s  a Jew  place.  They  say  he 
cheats.” 

“ I dare  say  he  doesn’t  cheat  more  than 
most  Christians,”  said  Annie,  jumping 


from  her  chair.  “ I’ll  try  the  Jew  place. 

I want  you  to  come  with  me,  Mrs. 
Bolton.” 

They  went  together,  and  found  a dress 
that  they  both  decided  would  fit  Idella, 
and  a hat  that  matched  it. 

“I  don’t  know  as  he’d  like  to  have 
anything  quite  so  nice,”  said  Mrs.  Bolton, 
coldly. 

“I  don’t  know  as  he  has  anything  to 
say  about  it,”  said  Annie,  mimicking  Mrs. 
Bolton’s  accent  and  syntax. 

They  both  meant  Mr.  Peck.  Mrs. 
Bolton  turned  away  to  hide  her  pleasure 
in  Annie’s  audacity  and  extravagance. 

“ Want  I should  carry  ’em  ?”  she  ask- 
ed, when  they  were  out  of  the  store. 

“No;  I can  carry  them,”  said  Annie. 

She  put  them  where  Idella  must  see 
them  as  soon  as  she  woke. 

It  was  late  before  she  slept,  and  Idella’s 
voice  broke  upon  her  dreams.  The  child 
was  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  gloating  upon 
the  dress  and  hat  hung  and  perched  upon 
the  chair-back  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
“Oh,  whose  is  it  ? Whose  is  it  ? Whose 
is  it  ?”  she  screamed ; and  as  Annie  lifted 
herself  on  her  elbow,  and  looked  over  at 
her:  “Is  it  mine?  Is  it  mine?” 

Annie  had  thought  of  playing  some 
joke;  of  pretending  not  to  understand;  of 
delaying  the  child’s  pleasure;  playing 
with  it;  teasing.  But  in  the  face  of  this 
rapturous  longing,  she  could  onlv  answer, 
“Yes.” 

“Mine?  My  very  own?  To  have? 

To  keep  always  ?” 

“Yes.” 

Idella  sprang  from  her  bed,  and  flew 
upon  the  things  with  a primitive,  greedy 
transport  in  their  possession.  She  could 
scarcely  be  held  long  enough  to  be  wash- 
ed before  the  dress  could  be  put  on. 

“Be  careful — be  careful  not  to  get  it 
soiled,  now,”  said  Annie. 

“ No;  I won’t  spoil  it.”  She  went  qui- 
etly down  stairs,  and  when  Annie  follow- 
ed, she  found  her  posing  before  the  long 
pier-glass  in  the  parlor,  and  twisting  and 
turning  for  this  effect  and  that.  All  the 
morning  she  moved  about  prim  and  anx- 
ious ; the  wild-wood  flower  was  like  a hot- 
house blossom  wired  for  a bouquet. 

At  the  church  door  Annie  asked  her, 
“Would  you  rather  sit  with  Mrs.Bolton?” 

“No,  no,”  gasped  the  child,  intensely; 
“with  youT  and  she  pushed  her  hand 
into  Annie’s,  and  held  fast  to  it. 

Annie's  question  had  been  suggested 
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by  a belated  reluctance  to  appear  before 
so  much  of  Hatboro’  in  charge  of  the  min- 
ister s child.  But  now  she  could  not  re- 
treat, and  with  Idella’s  hand  in  hers  she 
advanced  blushing  up  the  aisle  to  her 
pew. 

XXII. 

The  farmers’  carry-alls  filled  the  long 
shed  beside  the  church,  and  their  leathern 
faces  looked  up,  with  their  wives’  and  chil- 
dren's, at  Mr.  Peck  where  he  sat,  high  be- 
hind the  pulpit;  a patient  expectance  sug- 
gested itself  in  the  men’s  bald  or  grizzled 
crowns,  and  in  the  fantastic  hats  and  bon- 
nets of  their  women-folks.  The  village  la- 
dies were  all  in  the  perfection  of  their 
street  costumes,  and  they  compared  well 
with  three  or  four  of  the  ladies  from  South 
Hatboro’,  but  the  men  with  them  spoiled 
all  by  the  inadequacy  of  their  fashion. 
Mrs.  Gates,  the  second  of  her  name,  was 
very  stylish,  but  the  provision-man  had 
honestly  the  effect  of  having  got  for 
the  day  only  into  the  black  coat  which 
he  had  bought  ready-made  for  his  first 
wife's  funeral.  Mr.  Wilmington,  who  ap- 
peared much  shorter  than  his  wife  as  he 
sat  beside  her,  was  as  much  inferior  to  her 
in  dress;  he  wore,  with  the  carelessness  of 
a rich  man  who  could  afford  simplicity, 
a loose  alpaca  coat  and  a cambric  neck- 
cloth, over  which  he  twisted  his  shrivelled 
neck  to  catch  sight  of  Annie  as  she  rustled 
up  the  aisle.  Mrs.  Gerrish— so  much  as 
could  bo  seen  of  her — was  a mound  of 
bugled  velvet,  topped  by  a small  bonnet, 
which  seemed  to  have  gone  much  to  a fat 
black  pompon ; she  sat  far  within  her  pew, 
and  their  children  stretched  in  a row  from 
her  side  to  that  of  Mr.  Gerrish,  next  the 
door.  He  did  not  look  round  at  Annie, 
but  kept  an  attitude  of  fixed  self-concen- 
tration, in  harmony  with  the  severe  old- 
school  respectability  of  his  dress;  his  wife 
leaned  well  forward  to  see,  and  let  all  her 
censure  appear  in  her  face. 

Colonel  Marvin,  of  the  largest  shoe- 
shop,  showed  the  side  of  his  large  florid 
face,  with  the  kindly  smile  that  seemed  to 
hang  loosely  upon  it;  and  there  was  a 
good  number  of  the  hat  shop  and  shoe 
shop  hands  of  different  ages  and  sexes 
scattered  about.  The  gallery,  commonly 
empty  or  almost  so,  showed  groups  and 
single  figures  dropped  about  here  and 
there  on  its  seats. 

The  Putneys  were  in  their  pew,  the 
little  lame  boy  between  the  father  and 
mother,  as  their  custom  was.  They  each 


looked  up  at  her  as  she  passed,  and  smiled 
in  the  slight  measure  of  recognition  which 
people  permit  themselves  in  church.  Put- 
ney was  sitting  with  his  head  hanging 
forward  in  pathetic  dejection;  his  face, 
when  he  first  lifted  it  to  look  at  Annie  in 
passing,  was  haggard,  but  otherwise  there 
was  no  consciousness  in  it  of  what  had 
passed  since  they  had  sat  there  the  Sunday 
before.  When  his  glance  took  in  Idella 
too,  in  her  sudden  finery,  a light  of  friend- 
ly mocking  came  into  it,  and  seemed  to 
comment  the  relation  Annie  had  assumed 
to  the  child. 

Annie's  pew  was  just  in  front  of  Lyra’s, 
and  Lyra  pursed  her  mouth  in  burlesque 
surprise  as  Annie  got  into  it  with  Idella 
and  turned  round  to  lift  the  child  to  the 
seat.  While  Mr.  Peck  was  giving  out  the 
hymn,  Lyraleanedforwardand  whispered : 

; 4 Don’t  imagine  that  this  turnout  is  all 
on  your  account,  Annie,  He’s  going  to 
preach  against  the  Social  Union  and  the 
social  glass.” 

The  banter  echoed  a mechanical  expec- 
tation in  Annie’s  heart,  which  was  prob- 
ably present  in  many  others  there.  It 
was  some  time  before  she  could  cast  it  out, 
even  after  he  had  taken  hi^text,  “I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,”  and  she 
followed  him  with  a mechanical  disap- 
pointment at  his  failure  to  meet  it. 

He  began  by  saying  that  he  wished  to 
dissociate  his  text  in  his  hearers’  minds 
from  the  scent  of  the  upturned  earth,  and 
the  fall  of  clods  upon  the  coffin  lid,  and 
he  asked  them  to  join  him  in  attempting 
to  find  in  it  another  meaning  beside  that 
which  it  usually  carried.  He  believed 
that  those  words  of  Christ  ought  to  speak 
to  us  of  this  world  as  well  as  the  next, 
and  enjoin  upon  us  the  example  which 
we  might  all  find  in  him,  as  well  as  prom- 
ise us  immortality  with  him.  As  the  min- 
ister went  on,  Annie  followed  him  with  the 
interest  which  her  belief  that  she  heard 
between  the  words  inspired,  and  occasion- 
ally in  a discontent  with  what  seemed  a 
mystical,  almost  a fantastical,  quality  of 
his  thought. 

“There  is  an  evolution,”  he  contin- 
ued, “in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  ma- 
terial world,  and  good  unfolds  in  greater 
good;  that  which  was  once  best  ceases  to 
be  in  that  which  is  better.  In  the  politi- 
cal world  we  have  striven  forward  to  lib- 
erty as  to  the  final  good,  but  with  this 
achieved  we  find  that  liberty  is  only  a 
means  and  not  an  end,  and  that  we  shall 
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abuse  it  as  a means  if  we  do  not  use 
it,  even  sacrifice  it,  to  promote  equali- 
ty ; or  in  other  words,  equality  is  the  per- 
fect work,  the  evolution  of  liberty.  Pa- 
triotism has  been  the  virtue  which  has 
secured  an  image  of  brotherhood,  rude 
and  imperfect,  to  large  numbers  of  men 
within  certain  limits,  but  nationality  must 
perish  before  the  universal  ideal  of  frater- 
nity is  realized.  Charity  is  the  holiest  of 
the  agencies  which  have  hitherto  wrought 
to  redeem  the  race  from  savagery  and  de- 
spair; but  there  is  something  holier  yet 
than  charity,  something  higher,  something 
purer  and  farther  from  selfishness,  some- 
thing into  which  charity  shall  willingly 
grow  and  cease,  and  that  is  justice.  Not 
the  justice  of  our  Christless  codes,  with 
their  penalties,  but  the  instinct  of  right- 
eous shame  which,  however  dumbly,  how- 
ever obscurely,  stirs  in  every  honest  man’s 
heart  when  his  superfluity  is  confronted 
with  another’s  destitution,  and  which  is 
destined  to  increase  in  power  till  it  be- 
comes the  social  as  well  as  the  individual 
conscience.  Then,  in  the  truly  Christian 
state,  there  shall  be  no  more  asking  and 
no  more  giving,  no  more  gratitude  and 
no  more  merit,  no  more  charity,  but  only 
and  evermore  justice ; all  shall  share  alike, 
and  want  and  luxury  and  killing  toil  and 
heartless  indolence  shall  all  cease  together. 

“ It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  justice  that  I 
believe  Christ  shall  come  to  judge  the 
world;  not  to  condemn  and  punish  so 
much  as  to  reconcile  and  to  right.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  seeming  preparation  for 
indefinite  war.  The  lines  are  drawn  hard- 
er and  faster  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  on  either  side  the  forces  are 
embattled.  The  working-men  are  com- 
bined in  vast  organizations  to  withstand 
the  strength  of  the  capitalists,  and  these 
are  taking  the  lesson  and  uniting  in 
trusts.  The  smaller  industries  are  gone, 
and  the  smaller  commerce  is  being  de- 
voured by  the  larger.  Where  many  little 
shops  existed,  one  huge  factory  assembles 
manufacture  ; one  large  store,  in  which 
many  different  branches  of  trade  are  unit- 
ed, swallows  up  the  small  dealers.  Yet 
in  the  labor  organizations,  which  have 
their  bad  side,  their  weak  side,  through 
which  the  forces  of  hell  enter,  I see  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  poor  have  at 
last  had  pity  on  the  poor,  and  will  no 
more  betray  and  underbid  and  desert  one 
another,  but  will  stand  and  fall  together 
as  brothers;  and  the  monopolies,  though 


they  are  founded  upon  ruin,  though  they 
know  no  pity  and  no  relenting,  have  a 
final  significance  which  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of.  They  prophesy  the  end  of  com- 
petition; they  eliminate  one  element  of 
strife,  of  rivalry,  of  warfare.  But  woe  to 
them  through  whose  evil  this  good  comes, 
to  any  man  who  prospers  on  to  ease  and 
fortune,  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  the  ruin 
on  which  his  success  is  built!  For  that 
death  the  resurrection  and  the  life  seem 
not  to  be.  Whatever  his  creed  or  his  re- 
ligious profession,  his  state  is  more  pit- 
iable than  that  of  the  sceptic,  whose 
words  perhaps  deny  Christ,  but  whose 
works  affirm  him.  There  has  been  much 
anxiety  in  the  Church  for  the  future  of 
the  world  abandoned  to  the  godlessness 
of  science,  but  I cannot  share  it.  If  God 
is,  nothing  exists  but  from  Him.  He  di- 
rects the  very  reason  that  questions  Him, 
and  Christ  rises  anew  in  the  doubt  of  him 
that  the  sins  of  Christendom  inspire.  So 
far  from  dreading  such  misgiving  as 
comes  from  contemplating  the  disparity 
between  the  Church’s  profession  and  her 
performance,  I welcome  it  as  another  re- 
surrection and  a new  life.” 

The  minister  paused  and  seemed  about 
to  resume,  when  a scuffling  and  knocking 
noise  drew  all  eyes  toward  the  pew  of  the 
Gerrish  family.  Mr.  Gerrish  had  risen  and 
flung  open  the  door  so  sharply  that  it 
struck  against  the  frame- work  of  the  pew, 
and  he  stood  pulling  his  children,  whom 
Mrs.  Gerrish  urged  from  behind,  one  after 
another,  into  the  aisle  beside  him.  One 
of  them  had  been  asleep,  and  he  now  gave 
way  to  the  alarm  which  seizes  a small  boy 
suddenly  awakened.  His  mother  tried  to 
still  him,  stooping  over  him  and  twitch- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  with  repeated  “ ’Sh ! 
’sh’s!”  as  mothers  do,  till  her  husband  got 
her  before  him,  and  marched  his  family 
down  the  aisle  and  out  of  the  door.  The 
noise  of  their  feet  over  the  floor  of  the 
vestibule  died  away  upon  the  stone  steps 
outside.  The  minister  allowed  the  pause 
he  had  made  to  prolong  itself  painfully. 
He  wavered,  after  clearing  his  throat,  as 
if  to  go  on  with  his  sermon,  and  then  he 
said,  sadly,  “ Let  us  pray !” 

XXIil. 

Putney  stopped  with  his  wife  and  boy, 
and  waited  for  Annie  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  where  their  ways  parted.  She  had 
eluded  Lyra  Wilmington  in  coming  down 
the  aisle,  and  she  had  hurried  to  escape 
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the  sensation  which  broke  into  eager  talk 
among  the  people  before  they  got  out  of 
church,  and  which  began  with  question 
whether  one  of  the  Gerrish  children  was 
sick,  and  ended  in  the  more  satisfactory 
conviction  that  Mr.  Gerrish  was  offended 
at  something  in  the  sermon. 

“Well,  Annie,”  said  Putney,  with  a sa- 
tirical smile. 

“Oh,  Ralph  — Ellen  — what  does  it 
mean  ?” 

“It  means  that  Brother  Gerrish  thought 
Mr.  Peck  was  hitting  at  him  in  that  talk 
about  the  large  commerce,  and  it  means 
business,”  said  Putney.  “Brother  Ger- 
rish lias  made  a beginning,  and  I guess 
it’s  the  beginning  of  the  end,  unless  we’re 
all  ready  to  take  hold  against  him.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

“Do?  Anything!  Everything!  It 
was  abominable!  It  was  atrocious!”  she 
shuddered  out  with  disgust.  “How  could 
he  imagine  that  Mr.  Peck  would  do  such 
a thing  ?” 

“Well,  he’s  imagined  it.  But  he  doesn’t 
mean  to  stay  out  of  church ; he  means  to 
put  Brother  Peck  out.” 

“We  mustn’t  let  him.  That  would  be 
outrageous.” 

“ That’s  the  way  Ellen  and  I feel  about 
it,”  said  Putney;  “but  we  don’t  know 
how  much  of  a party  there  is  with  us.” 

“But  everybody — everybody  must  feel 
the  same  way  about  Mr.  Gerrish’s  behav- 
ior ? I don’t  see  how  you  can  be  so  quiet 
about  it — you  and  Ellen !” 

Annie  looked  from  one  to  another  in- 
dignantly, and  Putney  laughed. 

“We’re  not  feeling  quietly  about  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Putney. 

Putney  took  out  a piece  of  tobacco,  and 
bit  off  a large  corner,  and  began  to  chew 
vehemently  upon  it.  “Hello,  Idella!” 
he  said  to  the  little  girl,  holding  by  An- 
nie’s hand  and  looking  up  intently  at  him, 
with  childish  interest  in  what  he  was  eat- 
ing. 4 4 What  a pretty  dress  you’ve  got  on !” 

“It’s  mine,”  said  the  child.  “To  keep.” 

“Is  that  so ? Well,  it’s  a beauty.” 

“I’m  going  to  wear  it  all  the  time.” 

“Is  that  so  ? Well,  now,  you  and  Win- 
throp  step  on  ahead  a little ; I want  to  see 
how  you  look  in  it.  Splendid!”  he  said, 
as  she  took  the  boy’s  hand  and  looked 
back  over  her  shoulder  for  Putney’s  ap- 
plause. “Lyra  tells  us  you’ve  adopted 
her  for  the  time  being,  Annie.  I guess 
you'll  have  your  hands  full.  But,  as  I 
was  going  to  say,  about  feeling  different- 


ly, my  experience  is  that  there’s  always  a 
good-sized  party  for  the  perverse,  simply 
because  it  seems  to  answer  a need  in  hu- 
man nature.  There’s  a fascination  in  it; 
a man  feels  as  if  there  must  be  something 
in  it  besides  the  perversity,  and  because 
it’s  so  obviously  wrong  it  must  be  right. 
Don’t  you  believe  but  what  a good  half 
of  the  people  in  church  to-day  are  pretty 
sure  that  Gerrish  had  a good  reason  for 
behaving  indecently.  The  very  fact  that 
he  did  so  carries  conviction  to  some  minds, 
and  those  are  the  minds  we  have  got  to 
deal  with.  When  he  gets  up  in  the  next 
Society  meeting  there’s  a mighty  great 
danger  that  he’ll  have  a strong  party  to 
back  him.” 

44 1 can’t  believe  it,”  Annie  broke  out, 
but  she  was  greatly  troubled.  “What 
do  you  think,  Ellen ; that  there’s  any  dan- 
ger of  his  carrying  the  day  against  Mr. 
Peck?” 

44  There’s  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  Peck  already,  you  know,  and  I 
guess  Ralph’s  right  about  the  rest  of  it.” 

44  Well,  I’m  glad  I’ve  taken  a pew.  I’m 
with  you  for  Mr.  Peck,  Ralph,  heart  and 
soul.” 

“ As  Brother  Brandreth  says  about  the 
Social  Union.  Well,  that's  right.  I shall 
count  upon  you.  And  speaking  of  the 
Social  Union,  I haven’t  seen  you,  Annie, 
since  that  night  at  Mrs.  Munger’s.  I sup- 
pose you  don’t  expect  me  to  say  anything 
in  self-defence  ?” 

“ No,  Ralph,  and  you  needn’t;  Fve  de- 
fended you  sufficiently— justified  you.” 

“That  won't  do, ’’said  Putney.  “Ellen 
and  I have  thought  that  all  out,  and  we 
find  that  I — or  something  that  stood  for 
ine — was  to  blame,  whoever  else  was  to 
blame  too  ; we  won’t  mention  the  hos- 
pitable Mrs.  Munger.  When  Dr.  Mor- 
rell had  to  go  away,  Brother  Peck  took 
hold  with  me,  and  he  suggested  good 
resolutions.  I told  him  I’d  tried  ’em,  and 
they  never  did  me  the  least  good ; but  his 
sort  really  seemed  to  work.  I dou't  know 
whether  they  would  work  again ; Ellen 
thinks  they  would.  I think  we  sha’n’t 
ever  need  anything  again ; but  that’s  what 
I always  think  when  I come  out  of  it — 
like  a man  with  chills  and  fever.” 

“It  was  Dr.  Morrell  who  asked  Mr. 
Peck  to  come, ’’said  Mrs.  Putney;  “and  it 
turned  out  for  the  best.  Ralph  got  well 
quicker  than  he  ever  did  before.  Of 
course,  Annie,”  she  explained,  44  it  must 
seem  strange  to  you  hearing  us  talk  of  it 
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as  if  it  were  a disease;  but  that’s  just  like 
what  it  is — a raging  disease;  and  I can’t 
feel  differently  about  anything  that  hap- 
pens in  it,  though  I do  blame  people  for 
it.”  Annie  followed  with  tender  interest 
the  loving  pride  that  exonerated  and  ide- 
alized Putney  in  the  words  of  the  woman 
who  had  suffered  so  much  with  him,  and 
must  suffer.  “I  couldn’t  help  speaking 
as  I did  to  Mrs.  Munger.” 

“She deserved  it  every  word,” said  An- 
nie. 44  I wonder  you  didn’t  say  more.” 

“Oh,  hold  on!”  Putney  interposed. 
44  We’ll  allow  that  the  local  influences 
were  malarial,  but  I guess  we  can’t  ex- 
cuse the  invalid  altogether.  That’s  Bro- 
ther Peck’s  view;  and  I must  say  I found 
it  decidedly  tonic;  it  helped  to  brace  me 
up.” 

“I  think  he  was  too  severe  with  you 
altogether,”  said  his  wife. 

Putney  laughed.  “ It  was  all  I could 
do  to  keep  Ellen  from  getting  up  and  go- 
ing out  of  church  too,  when  Brother  Ger- 
rish  set  the  example.  She’s  a Gerrishite 
at  heart.” 

44  Well,  remember,  Ralph,”  said  Annie, 
“ that  I’m  with  you  in  whatever  you  do 
to  defeat  that  man.  It’s  a good  cause — a 
righteous  cause — the  cause  of  justice ; and 
we  must  do  everything  for  it,”  she  said, 
fervently. 

44  Yes,  any  enormity  is  justifiable  against 
injustice,”  he  suggested,  “or  the  unjust; 
it’s  the  same  thing.” 

“You  know  I don’t  mean  that.  I can 
trust  you.” 

“I  shall  keep  within  the  law,  at  auy 
rate,”  said  Putney. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Bolton  1”  Annie  called  out, 
when  she  entered  her  house,  and  she  push- 
ed on  into  the  kitchen;  she  had  not  the 
patience  to  wait  for  her  to  bring  in  the 
dinner  before  speaking  about  the  exciting 
event  at  church.  But  Mi’s.  Bolton  would 
not  be  led  up  to  the  subject  by  a tacit  in- 
vitation. and  after  a suspense  in  which 
her  zeal  for  Mr.  Peck  began  to  take  a color 
of  resentment  toward  Mrs.  Bolton,  Annie 
demanded,  “What  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Gerrish’s  scandalous  behavior  ?” 

Mrs.  Bolton  gave  herself  time  to  put  a 
stick  of  wood  into  the  stove  and  to  punch 
it  with  the  stove-lid  handle  before  answer- 
ing. 44 1 don’t  know  as  it’s  anything 
more  than  I expected.” 

Annie  went  on : 44  It  was  shameful ! Do 
you  suppose  he  really  thought  Mr.  Peck 
was  referring  to  him  in  his  sermon?” 


“ I presume  he  felt  the  cap  fit.  But  if 
it  hadn’t  b’en  one  thing,  ’twould  b’en  an- 
other. Mr.  Peck  was  bound  to  roil  the 
brook  for  Mr.  Gerrish’s  drinkin’,  wherever 
he  stood,  up  stream  or  down.” 

“Yes.  He  is  a wolf ! A wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing,”  said  Annie,  excitedly. 

“ I d’  know  as  you  can  call  him  a wolf , 
exactly,”  returned  Mrs.  Bolton,  dryly. 
“ He’s  got  his  good  points,  I presume.” 

Annie  was  astounded.  “Why,  Mrs. 
Bolton,  you’re  surely  not  going  to  justify 
him  ?” 

Mrs.  Bolton  erected  herself  from  cut- 
ting a loaf  of  her  best  bread  into  slices, 
and  stood  with  the  knife  in  her  hand,  like 
a figure  of  Justice.  “Well,  I guess  you 
no  need  to  ask  me  a question  like  that. 
Miss  Kilburn.  I hain’t  obliged  to  make 
up  to  Mr.  Peck,  though,  for  what  I done 
inthebeginnin’bycondemnin’everybuddy 
else  without  mercy  now.”  Mrs.  Bolton  s 
eyes  did  not  flash  fire,  but  they  sent  out 
an  icy  gleam  that  went  as  sharply  to 
Annie’s  heart. 

Bolton  came  in  from  feeding  the  horse 
and  cow  in  the  barn,  with  a mealy  tin  pan 
in  his  hand,  from  which  came  a mild,  sub- 
dued radiance  like  that  of  his  countenance. 
He  was  not  sensible  of  arriving  upon  a 
dramatic  moment,  and  he  said,  without 
noticing  the  attitude  of  either  lady:  44 1 
see  you  walkin’  home  with  Mr.  Putney, 
Miss  Kilburn.  What ’d  he  say  ?” 

44  You  mean  about  Mr.  Gerrish  ? He 
thinks  as  we  all  do;  that  it  was  a chal- 
lenge to  Mr.  Peck’s  friends,  and  that  we 
must  take  it  up.” 

A light  of  melancholy  satisfaction  shone 
from  Bolton’s  deeply  shaded  eyes.  44  Well, 
he  ain't  one  to  lose  time,  not  a great  deal. 
I presume  he’s  goin’  to  work  ?” 

“ At  once,”  said  Annie.  44  He  says  Mr. 
Gerrish  will  be  sure  to  bring  his  grievance 
up  at  the  next  Society  meeting,  aud  we 
must  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and  out-talk 
him  and  out- vote  him.”  She  reported 
these  phrases  from  Putney's  lips. 

“Well,  I guess  if  it  was  out-talkin', 
Mr.  Putney  wouldn’t  have  much  trouble 
about  it.  And  as  far  forth  as  votin’  goes, 
I don’t  believe  but  what  we  can  carry  the 
day.” 

44  We  couldn’t,”  said  Mrs.  Bolton  from 
the  pantry,  where  she  had  gone  to  put  the 
bread  away  in  its  stone  jar, 44  if  it  was  left 
to  the  church.”  She  accented  the  last 
word  with  the  click  of  the  jar  lid,  and 
came  out. 
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44  Well,  it  ain’t  a church  question.  It’s 
a Society  question.” 

Mrs.  Bolton  replied,  on  her  passage  to 
the  dining-room  with  the  plate  of  sliced 
bread:  “I  can’t  make  it  seem  right  to 
have  the  minister  a Society  question. 
Seems  to  me  that  the  church  members 
’d  ought  have  the  say.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  make  the  discipline 
over  to  suit  everybody,”  said  Bolton.  44 1 
presume  it  was  ordered  for  a wise  pur- 
pose.” 

44  Why,  land  alive,  Oliver  Bolton,”  his 
wife  shouted  back  from  the  remoteness  to 
which  his  words  had  followed  her,  44  the 
statute  provisions  and  rules  of  the  Society 
wa’n’t  ordered  by  Providence.” 

44  Well,  not  directly,  as  you  may  say,” 
said  Bolton,  beginning  high,  and  lowering 
his  voice  as  she  rejoined  them,  44  but  I pre- 
sume the  hearts  of  them  that  made  them 
was  moved.” 

Mrs.  Bolton  could  not  combat  a position 
of  such  unimpugnable  piety  in  words,  but 
she  permitted  herself  a contemptuous  sniff, 
and  went  on  getting  the  things  into  the 
dining-room. 

44  And  I guess  it’s  all  goin’  to  work  to- 
gether for  good.  I ain’t  afraid  any  but 
what  it’s  goin’  to  come  out  all  right.  But 
we  got  to  be  up  and  doin’,  as  they  say 
about  ’lection  times.  The  Lord  helps  them 
that  helps  themselves,”  said  Bolton;  and 
then,  as  if  he  felt  the  weakness  of  this  po- 
sition as  compared  with  that  of  entire  trust 
in  Providence,  he  winked  his  mild  eyes, 
and  added, 44  if  they’re  on  the  right  side, 
and  put  their  faith  in  His  promises.” 

44  Well,  your  dinner’s  ready  now,”  Mrs. 
Bolton  said  to  Annie. 

Idella  had  clung  fast  to  Annie’s  hand; 
as  Anuie  started  toward  the  dining-room 
she  got  before  her,  and  whispered  vehe- 
mently. 

44  What  ?”  asked  Annie,  bending  down ; 
she  laughed,  in  lifting  her  head,  “I 
promised  Idella  you’d  let  us  have  some 
preserves  to-day,  Mrs.  Bolton.” 

Mrs.  Bolton  smiled  with  grim  pleasure. 
44 1 see  ail  the  while  her  mind  was  set  on 
something.  She  ain’t  one  to  let  you  for- 
get your  promises.  Well,  I guess  if  Mr. 
Peck  had  a little  more  of  her  disposition 
there  wouldn’t  be  much  doubt  about  the 
way  it  would  all  come  out.” 

“Well,  y6u  don’t  often  see  pairents 
take  after  their  children,”  said  Bolton, 
venturing  a small  joke. 

“No,  nor  husbands  after  their  wives, 


either,”  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  sharply.  44  The 
more’s  the  pity.” 

XXIV. 

Dr.  Morrell  came  to  see  Annie  late  the 
next  Wednesday  evening. 

44 1 didn’t  know  you’d  come  back,”  she 
said.  She  returned  to  the  rocking-chair, 
from  which  she  came  forward  to  greet  him, 
and  he  dropped  into  an  easy  seat  near  the 
table  piled  with  books  and  sewing. 

44 1 didn't  know  it  myself  half  an  hour 
ago.” 

44  Really  ? And  is  this  your  first  visit? 
I must  be  a very  interesting  case.” 

“You  are— always.  How  have  you 
been  ?” 

44 1 ? I hardly  know  whether  I’ve  been 
at  all,”  she  answered,  in  mechanical  paro- 
dy of  his  own  reply.  “So  many  other 
things  have  been  of  so  much  more  impor- 
tance.” 

She  let  her  eyes  rest  full  upon  his, 
with  a sense  of  returning  comfort  and 
safety  in  his  presence,  and  after  a deep 
breath  of  satisfaction  she  asked,  “How 
did  you  leave  your  mother  ?” 

“Very  much  better — entirely  out  of 
danger^” 

44  It’s  so  odd  to  think  of  any  one’s  hav- 
ing a family.  To  me  it  seems  the  normal 
condition  not  to  have  any  relatives.” 

44  Well,  we  can’t  very  well  dispense 
with  mothers,”  said  the  doctor.  “We 
have  to  begin  with  them,  at  any  rate.” 

44  Oh,  I don’t  object  to  them.  I only 
wonder  at  them.” 

They  fell  into  a cozy  and  mutually  in- 
teresting talk  about  their  separate  past, 
and  he  gave  her  glimpses  of  the  life,  sim- 
ple and  studious,  he  had  led  before  he 
went  abroad.  She  confessed  to  two  mis- 
takes in  which  she  had  mechanically  per- 
sisted concerning  him;  one  that  he  came 
from  Charlestown  instead  of  Chelsea,  and 
the  other  that  his  first  name  was  Joseph 
instead  of  James.  She  did  not  own  that 
she  had  always  thought  it  odd  he  should 
be  willing  to  remain  in  a place  like  Hat- 
boro’,  and  that  it  must  argue  a strangely 
unambitious  temperament  in  a man  of  his 
ability.  She  diverted  the  impulse  to  a 
general  satire  of  village  life,  and  ended 
by  saying  that  she  was  getting  to  be  a per- 
fect villager  herself. 

He  laughed,  and  then,  “How  has  Hat- 
boro’  been  getting  along  ?”  he  asked. 

“Simply  seething  with  excitement,” 
she  auswered.  “But  I should  hardly 
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know  where  to  begin  if  I tried  to  tell 
you,”  she  added.  “ It  seems  such  an  age 
since  I saw  you.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  the  doctor. 

“I  didn't  mean  to  be  quite  so  flatter- 
ing; but  you  have  certainly  marked  an 
epoch.  Really,  I don't  know  where  to 
begin.  I wish  you’d  seen  somebody  else 
first— -Ralph  and  Ellen,  or  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton.” 

“ I might  go  and  see  them  now.” 

“No;  stay,  now  you’re  here,  though  I 
know  I shall  not  do  justice  to  the  situa- 
tion.” But  she  was  able  to  possess  him 
of  it  with  impartiality,  even  with  a little 
humor,  all  the  more  because  she  was  at 
heart  intensely  partisan  and  serious.  “No 
one  knows  what  Mr.  Gerrisli  intends  to 
do  next.  He  has  kept  quietly  about  his 
business;  and  he  told  some  of  the  ladies 
who  tried  to  interview  him  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  talk  about  the  course 
he  had  taken.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  behavior ; and  Ralph 
thinks  that  he’s  either  satisfied  with  it, 
and  intends  to  let  it  stand  as  a protest,  or 
else  he’s  going  to  strike  another  blow  on 
the  next  business  meeting.  But  he’s 
even  kept  Mrs.  Gerrish  quiet,  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  unite  Mr.  Peck’s  friends  pro- 
visionally. Ralph’s  devoted  himself  to 
that,  and  he  says  he  has  talked  forty- 
eight  hours  to  the  day  ever  since.” 

“Is  he—” 

“Yes;  perfectly!  I could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  when  I saw  him  at  church  on 
Sunday.  It  was  like  seeing  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  What  he  must  have 
gone  through,  and  Ellen ! She  told  me 
how  Mr.  Peck  had  helped  him  in  the 
struggle.  She  attributes  everything  to 
him.  But  of  course  you  think  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“What  makes  you  think  that?”  he 
asked 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  Wouldn’t  that 
naturally  be  the  attitude  of  Science  ?” 

“Toward  religion  ? Perhaps.  But  I'm 
not  Science— with  a large  S.  Maybe 
that’s  the  reason  why  I left  the  case  with 
Mr.  Peck,”  said  the  doctor,  smiling. 
“Putney  didn’t  leave  off  my  medicine, 
did  he  ?” 

“He  never  got  well  so  soon  before. 
They  both  say  that.  I didn’t  think  you 
could  be  so  narrow-minded,  Dr.  Morrell. 
But  of  course  your  scientific  bigotry 
couldn’t  admit  the  effect  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence. It  w’ould  be  too  much  like  a 


miracle;  you  would  have  to  allow  for  a 
mystery.” 

“I  have  to  allow  for  a good  many,” 
said  the  doctor.  “The  world  is  full  of 
mysteries  for  me,  if  you  mean  things  that 
science  hasn't  explored  yet.  But  I hope 
that  they'll  all  yield  to  the  light,  and  that 
somewhere  there'll  be  light  enough  to 
clear  up  even  the  spiritual  mysteries.” 

“Do  you  really?”  she  demanded,  ea- 
gerly. “ Then  you  believe  in  a life  here- 
after? You  believe  in  a moral  govern- 
ment of  the — ” 

He  retreated,  laughing,  from  her  ar- 
dent pursuit.  “Oh,  I'm  not  going  to 
commit  myself.  But  I’ll  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  I like  to  hear  Mr.  Peck  preach, 
and  that  I want  him  to  stay.  I don’t 
say  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Putney’s 
straightening  up.  Putney  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  it  himself.  What  does 
he  think  Mr.  Peck’s  chances  are  ?” 

“If  Mr.  Gerrish  tries  to  get  him  dis- 
missed ? He  doesn’t  know;  he's  quite  in 
the  dark.  He  says  the  party  of  the  per- 
verse— the  people  who  think  Mr.  Gerrish 
must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  his 
behavior,  simply  because  they  can’t  see 
any — is  unexpectedly  large ; and  it  doesn’t 
help  matters  with  the  more  respectable 
people  that  the  most  respectable,  like  Mr. 
Wilmington  and  Colonel  Marvin,  are  Mr. 
Peck's  friends.  They  think  there  must 
be  something  wrong  if  such  good  men  are 
opposed  to  Mr.  Gerrish.” 

“And  I suspect,”  said  Dr.  Morrell,  so- 
berly, “that  Putney's  championship  isn't 
altogether  an  advantage.  The  people  all 
concede  his  brilliancy,  and  they  are  proud- 
er of  him  on  account  of  his  infirmity;  but 
I guess  they  like  to  feel  their  superiority 
to  him  in  practical  matters.  They  ad- 
mire him,  but  they  don’t  want  to  follow 
him.” 

“ Oh,  I suppose  so,”  said  Annie,  discon- 
solately. “And  I imagine  that  Mr.  Wil- 
mington’s course  is  attributed  to  Lyra, 
and  that  doesn’t  help  Mr.  Peck  much 
with  the  husbands  of  the  ladies  who  don’t 
approve  of  her.” 

The  doctor  tacitly  declined  to  touch 
this  delicate  point.  He  asked,  after  a 
pause,  “You’ll  be  at  the  meeting?” 

“I  couldn’t  keep  away.  But  I’ve  no 
vote ; that’s  the  worst.  I can  only  suffer 
in  the  cause.”  The  doctor  smiled.  “You 
must  go  too,”  she  added,  eagerly. 

“Oh,  I shall  go;  I couldn’t  keep  away 
either.  Besides,  I can  vote.  How  are 
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you  getting  on  with  your  little  prote- 
gee?” 

“Idella?  Well,  it  isn’t  such  a simple 
matter  as  I supposed,  quite.  Did  you 
ever  hear  anything  about  her  mother  ?” 

“Nothing  more  than  what  every  one 
has.  Why?”  asked  the  doctor,  with  sci- 
entific curiosity.  “Do  you  find  traits 
that  the  father  doesn’t  account  for?” 

“Yes.  She  is  very  vain  and  greedy 
and  quick-tempered.” 

“Are  those  traits  uncommon  in  chil- 
dren ?” 

“ In  such  a degree  I should  think  they 
were.  But  she's  very  affectionate  too,  and 
you  can  do  anything  with  her  through 
her  love  of  praise.  She  puzzles  me  a good 
deal.  I wish  I knew  something  about  her 
mother.  But  Mr.  Peck  himself  is  a puzzle. 
With  all  my  respect  for  him  and  regard 
and  admiration,  I can’t  help  seeing  that 
he's  a very  imperfect  character.” 

Doctor  Morrell  laughed.  “There’s  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in  man.” 

“ There  isn’t  enough  in  Mr.  Peck,”  An- 
nie retorted.  “From  the  very  first  he 
has  said  things  that  have  stirred  me  up 
and  put  me  in  a fever;  but  he  always 
seems  to  be  cold  and  passive  himself.” 

“ Perhaps Jie  is  cold,”  said  the  doctor. 

“But  has  he  any  right  to  be  so?”  re- 
torted Annie,  with  certainly  no  coldness 
of  her  own. 

“ Well,  I don't  know.  I never  thought 
of  the  right  or  wrong  of  a man’s  being 
what  he  was  born.  Perhaps  we  might 
justly  blame  his  ancestors.” 

Annie  broke  into  a laugh  at  herself. 
“Of  course.  But  don’t  you  think  that 
a man  who  is  able  to  put  things  as  he 
does — who  can  make  you  see,  for  exam- 
ple, the  stupidity  and  cruelty  of  things 
that  always  seemed  right  and  proper  be- 
fore—don't  you  think  that  he’s  guilty  of 
a kind  of  hypocrisy  if  he  doesn’t  feel  as 
well  as  see?” 

“No,  I can’t  say  that  I do,”  said  the 
doctor,  with  pleasure  in  the  feminine  ex- 
cess of  her  demand.  “And  there  are  so 
many  ways  of  feeling.  We’re  apt  to  think 
that  our  own  way  is  the  only  way,  of 
course;  but  I suppose  that  most  philan- 
thropists— men  who  have  done  the  most 
to  better  conditions — have  been  people  of 
cold  temperaments ; and  yet  you  can’t  say 
they  are  unfeeling.” 

“No,  certainly.  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Peck  is  a real  philanthropist?” 

“ How  you  do  get  back  to  the  personal 
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always!”  said  Dr.  Morrell.  44  What  makes 
you  ask  ?” 

“Because  I can’t  understand  his  indif- 
ference to  his  child.  It  seems  to  me  that 
real  philanthropy  would  begin  at  home. 
But  twice  he  has  distinctly  forgotten  her 
existence,  and  he  always  seems  bored  with 
it.  Or  not  that  quite ; but  she  seems  no 
more  to  him  than  any  other  child.” 

“There’s  something  very  curious  about 
all  that, ’’said  the  doctor.  “In  most  things 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  but  in  phi- 
lanthropy it  seems  to  exclude  it.  If  a man’s 
heart  is  open  to  the  whole  world,  to  all 
men,  it’s  shut  sometimes  against  the  in- 
dividual, even  the  nearest  and  dearest. 
You  see  I’m  willing  to  admit  all  you  can 
say  against  a rival  practitioner.” 

“ Oh,  I understand,”  said  Annie.  “ But 
I’m  not  going  to  gratify  your  spite.”  At 
the  same  time  she  tacitly  consented  to  the 
slight  for  Mr.  Peck  which  their  joking 
about  him  involved.  In  such  cases  we 
excuse  our  disloyalty  as  merely  tempo- 
rary, and  intend  to  turn  serious  again 
and  make  full  amends  for  it.  “He  made 
very  short  work,”  she  continued,  “ of  that 
notion  of  yours  that  there  could  be  any 
good  feeling  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich  who  had  once  been  poor  themselves.” 

“ Did  I have  any  such  notion  as  that?” 

She  recalled  the  time  and  place  of  its 
expression  to  him,  and  he  said,  “ Oh,  yes! 
Well »” 

“ He  says  that  rich  people  like  that  are 
apt  to  be  the  hardest  masters,  and  are 
eager  to  forget  they  ever  were  poor,  and 
are  only  anxious  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  rich.” 

Dr.  Morrell  seemed  to  enjoy  this  im- 
mensely. “That  does  rather  settle  it,” 
he  said,  recreantly. 

She  tried  to  be  severe  with  him,  but 
he  only  kept  on  laughing  and  joking; 
she  was  aware  that  he  was  luring  her 
away  from  her  seriousness. 

Mrs.  Bolton  brought  in  the  lamp,  and 
set  it  on  the  library  table,  showing  her 
gaunt  outline  a moment  against  it  before 
she  left  it  to  throw  its  softened  light  into 
the  parlor  where  they  sat.  The  autumn 
moonshine,  almost  as  mellow,  fell  in 
through  the  open  windows,  which  let  in 
the  shrilling  of  the  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers, and  wafts  of  the  warm  night 
wind. 

“Does  life,”  Annie  was  asking,  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour,  “seem  more  simple 
or  more  complicated  as  you  live  on  ? 
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That  sounds  awfully  abstruse,  doesn’t  it? 
And  I don’t  know  why  I’m  always  asking 
you  abstruse  things,  but  I am.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  mind  it,”  said  the  doctor. 
“Perhaps  I haven’t  lived  on  long  enough 
to  answer  this  particular  question;  I’m 
only  thirty -six,  you  know.” 

“ Only  l I'm  thirty-one,  and  I feel  a 
hundred!”  she  broke  in. 

“You  don’t  look  it.  But  I believe  I 
rather  like  abstruse  questions.  You  know 
Putney  and  I have  discussed  a great  many. 
But  just  what  do  you  mean  by  this  par- 
ticular abstraction?” 

He  took  from  the  table  a large  ivory 
paper-knife  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
playing  with  in  his  visits,  and  laid  first 
one  side  and  then  the  other  side  of  its 
smooth  cool  blade  in  the  palm  of  his  left 
hand  as  he  leaned  forward,  with  his  el- 
bows on  his  knees,  and  bent  his  smiling 
eyes  keenly  upon  her. 

She  stopped  rocking  herself,  and  said, 
imperatively,  “Will  you  please  put  that 
back,  Dr.  Morrell  ?” 

“This  paper-knife?” 

“Yes.  And  not  look  at  me  just  in  that 
way  ? When  you  get  that  knife  and  that 
look,  I feel  a little  too  much  as  if  you  were 
diagnosing  me.” 

“ Diagnosticating,”  suggested  the  doc- 
tor. 

“ Is  it  ? I always  supposed  it  was  diag- 
nosing. But  it  doesn’t  matter.  It  wasn’t 
the  name  I was  objecting  to.” 

He  put  the  knife  back  and  changed  his 
posture,  with  a smile  that  left  nothing  of 
professional  scrutiny  in  his  look.  “Very 
well,  then;  you  shall  diagnose  yourself.” 

“Diagnosticate,  please.” 

“Oh,  I thought  you  preferred  the 
other.” 

“No;  it  sounds  undignified,  now  that 
I know  there’s  a larger  word.  Where 
was  I ?” 

“The  personal  bearing  of  the  question 
whether  life  isn’t  more  and  more  compli- 
cated.” 

“ How  did  you  know  it  had  a personal 
bearing?” 

“I  suspected  as  much.” 

“Yes,  it  has.  I mean  that  within  the 
last  four  or  five  months— since  I’ve  been 
in  Hatboro’ — I seem  to  have  lost  my  old 
point  of  view;  or,  rather,  I don’t  find  it 
satisfactory  any  more.  I'm  ashamed  to 
think  of  the  simple  plans,  or  dreams,  that 
I came  home  with.  I hardly  remember 
what  they  were ; but  I must  have  expected 


to  be  a sort  of  Lady  Bountiful  here;  and 
now  I think  a Lady  Bountiful  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  persons  that  could  in- 
fest any  community.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  that  charity  is  played 
out  ?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“In  the  old-fashioned  way,  yes.” 

“But  they  say  poverty  is  on  the  in- 
crease. What  is  to  be  done  ?” 

“Justice,”  said  Annie.  “Those  who 
do  most  of  the  work  in  the  world  ought 
to  share  in  its  comforts  as  a right,  and  not 
be  put  off  with  what  we  idlers  have  a 
mind  to  give  them  from  our  superfluity 
as  a grace.” 

“Yes,  that’s  all  very  true.  But  what 
till  justice  is  done  ?” 

“Oh,  we  must  continue  to  do  char- 
ity,” cried  Annie,  with  self-contempt  that 
amused  him.  “But  don’t  you  see  how 
much  more  complicated  it  is?  That’s 
what  I meant  by  life  not  being  simple  any 
more.  It  was  easy  enough  to  do  charity 
when  it  used  to  seem  the  right  and  proper 
remedy  for  suffering;  but  now,  when  I 
can’t  make  it  appear  a finality,  but  only 
something  provision  al,  temporary — Don’t 
you  see  ?” 

“Yes,  I see.  But  I don’t  see  how  you’re 
going  to  help  it.  At  the  sajpe  time,  I’ll 
allow  that  it  makes  life  more  difficult.” 

For  a moment  they  were  both  serious 
and  silent.  Then  she  said:  “Sometimes 
I think  the  fault  is  all  in  myself,  and  that 
if  I were  not  so  sophisticated  and — and — 
selfish,  I should  find  the  old  way  of  doing 
good  just  as  effective  and  natural  as  ever. 
Then,  again,  I think  the  conditions  are  all 
wrong,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  fairer  to 
people,  and  then  we  needn’t  be  so  good 
to  them.  I should  prefer  that.  I hate 
being  good  to  people  I don’t  like,  and  I 
can’t  like  people  who  don’t  interest  me. 
I think  I must  be  very  hard-hearted.” 

The  doctor  laughed  at  this. 

“Oh,  I know,”  said  Annie,  “I  know 
the  fraudulent  reputation  I’ve  got  for  good 
works.” 

“ Your  charity  to  tramps  is  the  oppro- 
brium of  Hatboro’,”  the  doctor  consented. 

“ Oh,  I don't  mind  that.  It’s  easy  when 
people  ask  you  for  food  or  money,  but  the 
horrible  thing  is  when  they  ask  you  for 
work.  Think  of  me,  who  never  did  any- 
thing to  earn  a cent  in  my  life,  being 
humbly  asked  by  a fellow-creature  to  let 
him  work  for  something  to  eat  and  drink ! 
It’s  hideous!  It's  abominable!  At  first  I 
used  to  be  flattered  by  it,  and  try  to  con- 
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jure  up  something  for  them  to  do,  and  to 
believe  that  I was  helping  the  deserving 
poor.  Now  I give  all  of  them  money, 
and  tell  them  that  they  needn’t  even  pre- 
tend to  work  ior  it.  I don’t  work  for 
my  money,  and  I don’t  see  why  they 
should.” 

“They’d  find  that  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument if  you  put  it  to  them,”  said  the 
doctor.  He  reached  out  his  hand  for  the 
paper-cutter,  and  then  withdrew  it  in  a 
way  that  made  her  laugh. 

“But  the  worst  of  it  is,”  she  resumed, 
“that  I don’t  love  any  of  the  people  that 
I help,  or  hurt,  whichever  it  is.  I did 
feel  remorseful  toward  Mrs.  Savor  for  a 
while,  but  I didn’t  love  her,  and  I knew 
that  I only  pitied  myself  through  her. 
Don’t  you  see  ?” 

“ No,  IVdon’t,”  said  the  doctor. 

“ You  don’t,  because  you’re  too  polite. 
The  only  kind  of  creature  that  I can  have 
any  sympathy  with  is  some  little  wretch 
like  Idella,  who  is  perfectly  selfish  and 
naughty  every  way,  but  seems  to  want 
me  to  like  her,  and  a reprobate  like  Lyra, 
or  some  broken  creature  like  poor  Ralph. 
I think  there’s  something  in  the  air,  the 
atmosphere,  that  won’t  allow  you  to  live 
in  the  old  way  if  you’ve  got  a grain  of 
conscience  or  humanity.  I don’t  mean 
that  I have.  But  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
the  world  couldn’t  go  on  as  it  has  been 
doing.  Even  here  in  America,  where  I 
used  to  think  we  had  the  millennium  be- 
cause slavery  was  abolished,  people  have 
more  liberty,  but  they  seem  just  as  far  off 
as  ever  from  justice.  That  is  what  para- 
lyzes me  and  mocks  me  and  laughs  in  my 
face  when  I remember  how  I used  to 
dream  of  doing  good  after  I came  home. 

I had  better  staid  at  Rome.” 

The  doctor  said,  vaguely,  “I’m  glad 
you  didn’t,”  and  he  let  his  eyes  dwell  on 
her  with  a return  of  the  professional  in- 
terest which  she  was  too  lost  in  her  self- 
reproach  to  be  able  to  resent. 

“I  blame  myself  for  trying  to  excuse 
my  own  failure  on  the  plea  that  things 
generally  have  gone  wrong.  At  times  it 
seems  to  me  that  I’m  responsible  for  hav- 
ing lost  my  faith  in  what  I used  to  think 
was  the  right  thing  to  do;  and  then  again 
it  seems  as  if  the  world  were  all  so  bad 
that  no  real  good  could  be  done  in  the 
old  way,  and  that  my  faith  is  gone  be- 
cause there’s  nothing  for  it  to  rest  on  any 
longer.  I feel  that  something  must  be 
done;  but  I don’t  know  what.” 


Vlt  would  be  hard  to  say,”  said  the 
doctor. 

She  perceived  that  her  exaltation 
amused  him,  but  she  was  too  much  in 
earnest  to  care.  “Then  we  are  guilty — 
all  guilty— till  we  find  out  and  begin  to 
do  it.  If  the  world  has  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  you  can’t  do  anything  but  harm 
in  it — ” 

“ Oh,  is  it  so  bad  as  that  ?”  he  protested. 

“ It’s  quite  as  bad,”  she  insisted.  “Just 
see  what  mischief  I’ve  done  since  I came 
back  to  Hatboro’.  I took  hold  of  that 
miserable  Social  Union  because  I was  out- 
side of  all  the  life  about  me,  and  it  seem- 
ed my  only  chance  of  getting  into  it;  and 
I’ve  done  more  harm  by  it  in  one  sum- 
mer than  I could  undo  in  a lifetime.  Just 
think  of  poor  Mr.  Brandreth's  love  affair 
with  Miss  Chapley  broken  off,  and  Lyra’s 
lamentable  triumph  over  Miss  Northwick, 
and  Mrs.  Munger's  duplicity,  and  Ralph’s 
escapade— all  because  I wanted  to  do 
good!” 

A note  of  exaggeration  had  begun  to 
prevail  in  her  self-upbraiding,  which  was 
real  enough,  and  the  time  came  for  him 
to  suggest,  “I  think  you’re  a little  mor- 
bid, Miss  Kilburm” 

“ Morbid  ? Of  course  I am ! But  that 
doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that  everything  is 
wrong,  does  it  ?” 

“Everything?” 

“Why,  you  don’t  pretend  yourself,  do 
you,  that  everything  is  right  ?” 

“A  true  American  ought  to  do  so, 
oughtn’t  he?”  teased  the  doctor.  “One 
mustn’t  be  a bad  citizen.” 

“But  if  you  ivere  a bad  citizen?”  she 
persisted. 

“Oh,  then  I might  agree  with  you  on 
some  points.  But  I shouldn’t  say  such 
things  to  my  patients,  Miss  Kilburn.” 

“It  would  be  a great  comfort  to  them  if 
you  did,”  she  sighed. 

The  doctor  broke  out  in  a laugh  of 
delight  at  her  perfervid  concentration. 
“Oh,  no,  no!  They’re  mostly  nervous 
women,  and  it  would  be  the  death  of 
them — if  they  understood  me.  In  fact, 
what’s  the  use  of  brooding  upon  such 
ideas?  We  can't  hurry  any  change,  but 
we  can  make  ourselves  uncomfortable.” 

“Why  should  I be  comfortable?”  she 
asked,  with  a solemnity  that  made  him 
laugh  again. 

“ Why  shouldn’t  you  be  ?” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I often  ask  myself. 
But  I can’t  be,”  she  said,  sadly. 
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They  had  risen,  and  he  looked  at  her 
with  his  professional  interest  now  openly 
dominant  as  he  stood  holding  her  hand. 
“I’m  going  to  send  you  a little  more  of 
that  tonic,  Miss  Kilburn.” 

She  pulled*  her  hand  away.  “No,  I 

[to  bk  a 


shall  not  take  any  more  medicine.  You 
think  everything  is  physical.  Why  don’t 
you  ask  at  once  to  see  my  tongue  ?” 

He  went  out  laughing,  and  ahe  stood 
looking  wistfully  at  the  door  he  had 
passed  through. 

;tinued.] 


WHERE  SUMMER  BEDES. 

A WINTER  DAY-DREAM. 

BY  ROBERT  BURNS  WILSON. 


“What  cheer — what  cheer ?” 

It  was  the  hardy  red-bird’s  ringing  cry. 
Sweet,  and  so  clear ; 

“ What  cheer— what  cheer  V' 

Again  that  questioning  sounded  in  my  ear, 

44  What  cheer — what  cheer V* 

My  heart  could  not  reply; 

For  to  my  miud  the  chilly  world  was  drear. 
And  all  about  me  fell 

The  light -winged  snow-flakes,  and  that  bird 
and  I 

Were  all  that  lived  within  the  wintry  dell 
Where  I had  wandered,  why,  I cannot  tell. 

The  once-green  banks  were  sere  ; 

The  well-remembered  brook  was  frozen  dry ; 
And  all  the  summer’s  leaves  were  crisp  and  dead. 

I stood,  and  leaned  my  head 
Against  a lichened  beech  that  grew  hard  by, 
And  in  my  heart  a tear 
Rose  with  a sigh. 

While  still  the  red-bird  called,  44 What  cheer— 
what  cheer?” 

44  What  cheer — what  cheer?” 

A vision  seemed  to  spread  before  my  eyes ; 

A sudden  spring  time  waked  the  sleeping  year. 
The  sun  shone  clear; 

The  balmy  air  came  softly  from  the  skies. 

The  spice-wood,  bending  near, 

Began  to  bud — to  bloom.  The  silent  stream 
Awaked,  low-murmuring,  from  its  winter  dream. 
Along  the  banks  green  grass  began  to  grow ; 
The  violets  sprang 

Among  the  dead  leaves,  and  the  falling  snow 
Was  turned  to  clusters  of  anemones. 

A rapturous  glow 

Warmed  all  the  ground,  and  loud  the  glad 
birds  sang. 

A vernal  fragrance  stole  among  the  trees, 
While  to  and  fro. 

From  flower  to  flower,  swift  flew  the  journey- 
ing bees. 

Amidst  the  mossy  rocks 
The  saxifrage  peeped  forth,  and  near,  below, 
The  purple  phlox 

Stirred  with  the  breeze  ; and  high  up,  on  the 
brink, 

Gleamed,  like  a scarlet  star,  the  mountain  pink. 

“ What  cheer— what  cheer?” 

There  was  not  need  to  ask,  nor  for  reply ; 

Its  echo  now  made  answer  to  the  cry. 

With  bud-enfolding  spear 
The  young  May-apple  pierced  the  sod,  and 
spread 

Her  silken  canopy.  The  dog-wood’s  bough 


Grew  heavy  with  white  blooms;  and  bravely 
now 

May  wove  her  wonders ; and,  all  overhead, 

A million  tints  of  green 
Burst  from  the  interlacing  twigs.  Soft  fringe 
Hung  on  the  sugar-trees.  A rosy  tinge 
Crept  on  the  rugged  oaks;  and  many  a cup 
Of  newest,  golden  sheen 
The  giant  tulip  tree’s  high  hands  held  up; 
And,  all  between, 

Were  labyrinthine  lacings  of  the  vine. 

With  buds  translucent  in  the  sun.  The  scene 
Was  all  too  fair; 

The  snowy  hawthorn  and  the  eglantine 
Tricked  out  the  blithe  enchantments  clustered 
there 

With  joys  too  keen; 

For  beauty  brings  some  strange,  unnamed  de- 
spair 

In-mingling  with  fierce  rapture,  all  divine, 
Which  gods  alone  may  bear. 

44  What  cheer — what  cheer?” 

A thousand  voices  now  made  mock  at  care; 
So  dear,  so  dear, 

Those  oft-repeated  notes!  They  filled  the  air 
With  overflowing  mirth. 

Those  lavish  songsters— generous  as  the  earth : 
So  rich,  so  bountiful,  they  need  not  spare. 

The  lark  called  from  the  flowering  slope. 
The  thrush 

Held  all  the  dell  entranced.  From  bush  to 
bush 

The  warbling  bluebird  flew.  The  oriole, 

Like  some  enchanted  soul. 

Amidst  the  emerald  leafage  went  and  came, 

A voiceful  fire,  a song  clad  in  bright  flame. 
And  on  the  hill 

The  chat,  the  nuthatch,  and  the  jay  are  still. 
The  robin  too  refrains, 

While  from  some  towering  branch 
The  mock-bird  pours  his  rippling  avalanche 
Of  intermingling  strains, 

And  floods  the  fields  of  sunshine  with  his 
clear. 

Inimitable  song; 

And  yet  the  red-bird  was  not  silent  long. 

But  cried,  “What  cheer — what  cheer?" 

41 What  cheer — what  cheer?” 

Like  some  past  grief  recalled,  that  cry  I hear. 
With  splendid  strides  swift  Summer  makes 
advance. 

And  spreads  her  blazing  glories  far  and  near. 
Magnificent,  luxuriant  arrogance 
That  knows  no  peer! 
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Unmatched,  unrivalled  Summer!  Whose  mere 
mirth 

And  laughter  makes  quick  conquest  of  the 
earth. 

Joy's  dream  fulfilled,  Rose  of  the  rounded 
year. 

Triumphant  Summer,  Life's  bud  blooms  in 
thee! 

The  later  days  may  wane, 

And  blight  may  fall  upon  the  Autumn  grain; 
The  timid  Spring  may  see 
Her  hopes  made  vain 

By  lingering  frosts,  or  by  the  chilling  rain; 
But  thou  art  perfect;  sorrow  finds  not  thee! 
The  blooming  iris  nodded  on  the  brae; 

The  languid  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent 
Of  teeming  fields;  the  sleepy  birds  grew  still; 

The  white  clouds  went, 
Slow-drifting,  past  the  tree  tops  on  the  hill; 

The  slumbering  sunlight  lay 
Along  the  woodland’s  breast;  and  in  a dream 
The  listening  branches  bent 
Above  the  stream, 

Which  sang,  low-voiced,  in  drowsy,  sweet  con- 
tent. 

The  dappled  shadows  crept 
With  noiseless  feet  that  marked  the  passing 
day, 

When,  so  it  fell, 

The  vision  wavered,  and  a chill  wind  swept 
The  changing  picture  of  the  Summer  dell, 
And  in  a moment  all  had  passed  away. 

The  snow-flakes  wandered  through  the  branch- 
es gray; 

Ice  hushed  the  stream  once  more;  the  banks 
were  sere; 


The  faded,  drifting  leaves  were  dead  and 
dry; 

The  winter  weeds  were  grouped  in  clusters 
drear; 

But,  shrill  and  clear, 

The  red-bird  whistled  from  the  copse  near  by, 
“What  cheer— what  cheer?” 

41 What  cheer — what  cheer?” 

A pleasing  fancy  nestles  in  my  heart, 

Where  now  I hear, 

Among  the  cheerless  trees,  that  questioning 
cry. 

From  earth  the  Summer  never  doth  depart: 

Within  the  silent  dell  she  bides. 
Unseen;  amidst  the  lacing  twigs  she  hides, 
And  waits  the  waking  of  the  sleeping  year. 
So  with  that  fancy  do  I please  my  mind, 

To  think— albeit  snow  lieth  on  the  hill, 

And  though  the  wind 

Be  cold,  though  joyless  are  the  fields,  and 
chill 

The  wintry  woodland  wa^s — 

Yet  somewhere,  unseen,  haply  hiding  near. 
Sweet  Summer  stays. 

O loved  one  dear, 

Not  comfortless  would  seem  these  feeble  rays, 
Not  thus  would  fade  these  dreams  of  happy 
days, 

Could  I but  find  thee  here; 

Not  silent  then  were  I! 

How  easily  my  heart  could  make  reply, 
When  I should  hear 

From  yon  gray  slope,  as  now,  that  ringing 
cry, 

4 ‘ What  cheer — what  cheer?” 


HOME  USES  OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

BY  TITUS  MUNSON  COAN,  M.D. 


MINERAL  waters,  as  to  their  sources, 
are  of  two  classes,  the  imported 
and  the  domestic.  As  to  their  nature, 
they  are  artificial  or  natural.  Not  all 
of  the  best  waters  will  bear  exportation, 
or  even  long  keeping  in  stock.  Many 
of  them  throw  clown  their  mineral  con- 
stituents and  decompose  when  exported 
in  wood;  and  even  in  glass  not  a few 
of  them  become  inert  by  keeping.  The 
waters  that  are  the  most  strongly  min- 
eralized, especially  those  that  are  the 
most  fully  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  bear  exportation  the  best.  Those  of 
weaker  constitution,  like  some  delicate 
individuals  and  some  delicate  wines,  do 
not  stand  a sea- voyage.  “Old  books  to 
read,  old  wood  to  burn,  old  wine  to 
drink,  old  friends  to  talk  to:”  but  no  old 
mineral  waters  for  a cure.  Some  physi- 
cians hold,  indeed,  that  all  mineral  wa- 
ters begin  to  lose  their  virtues  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  spring.  This  is  an  ex- 
treme view;  it  is  quite  unproven  of  some 


of  the  best  waters,  yet  most  of  them  are 
effective  in  proportion  to  their  freshness. 
The  best  importing  houses  aim,  very  prop- 
erly, to  keep  little  stock  on  hand,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  fresh. 

We  have  a full  list  of  excellent  mineral 
waters  to  choose  from,  whether  native  or 
imported,  whether  natural  or  manufac- 
tured, whether  medicinal  waters  or  table 
waters.  I will  speak  first  of  these  latter, 
not  for  their  curative  virtues.  I cannot 
say  too  much  for  a good  table  water, 
meaning  by  this  a drinking  water  that 
is  (1)  but  slightly  mineralized,  that  is  (2) 
charged  more  or  less  freely  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  (3)  that  is  absolutely 
pure,  hygienically  speaking.  Such  wa- 
ters are  the  Apollinaris,  the  Clysmic,  the 
Giesshiibel,  the  Poland  Silica,  the  Under- 
wood Spring  Water,  and  many  others. 
The  Vichy,  Seltzer,  and  Saratoga  waters, 
though  more  strongly  medicinal,  are  used 
as  table  waters  by  many.  The  appetizing 
and  digestive  qualities  of  all  the  waters 
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just  named  are  well  known,  and  their  plea- 
sant flavor  and  sparkle ; in  many  cases  of 
impaired  digestion  I have  found  nothing 
more  useful  than  they,  and  I regard  them 
as  useful  in  chronic  diseases  where  im- 
paired nutrition  is  a main  feature. 

Pure  soda-water  (more  properly  called 
carbonated  water),  whether  natural  or 
manufactured,  is  a powerful  aid  to  diges- 
tion by  stimulating  the  stomach,  and  also, 
probably, by  aiding  to  dissolve  the  mineral 
ingredients  of  the  food.  It  is  very  appe- 
tizing; it  corrects  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
checks  the  disposition  to  nausea,  and  cools 
the  system  in  febrile  complaints ; it  lessens 
the  desire  for  spirituous  liquors,  and  is 
indeed  the  ideal  beverage  for  the  water- 
drinker,  provided  always  that  pure  water 
is  used  in  its  preparation. 

The  consumption  of  table  waters  in  this 
country  increases  probably  about  ten  per 
cent,  per  year;  that  of  medicinal  water 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1880.  Table 
waters  prepared  from  distilled  waters,  as 
they  should  be,  have  the  great  advantage 
that  they  cannot  carry  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  medicinal  uses 
of  some  of  the  waters  which  are  brought 
to  our  reach  at  home.  What  do  we  drink 
when  we  drink  these  waters?  What  is  the 
nature  of  their  composition? 

Let  me  reassure  my  readers  by  saying 
that  I will  enter  into  no  elaborate  chem- 
istry of  mineral  waters  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  note  the  classes  into  which 
they  are  best  divided  for  practical  pur- 
poses. There  are  then  six  main  classes  of 
mineral  waters,  of  which  we  have  to  do 
briefly  writh  five.  They  are  as  follows: 

A.  — Alkaline  waters.  In  these  the 
leading  constituents  are  the  carbonates  of 
soda,  potassa,  lithia,  lime,  magnesia. 
Types  of  these  waters  are  Bladon  Springs, 
Buffalo  Lithia,  Carlsbad,  Capon  Springs, 
Royat,  and  Vichy. 

B. — Saline  waters,  limiting  the  term  to 
those  in  which  the  chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt  is  the  leading  ingredient. 
Types  of  these  are  Baden-Baden,  Ballston, 
Bourbon  - Lancy,  Bourbonne,  Caledonia 
Springs,  Kissingen,  Michigan  Congress, 
Salins,  Saratoga  Springs,  Selters,  Wiesba- 
den. 

C.  — Sulphur  waters,  as  Aix-les-Bains, 
Avon  Springs,  Ax,  Bagn^res-de-Luchon, 
Clifton,  and  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur 
Springs. 

D.  — Iron  waters,  such  as  Bath  Alum 
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Springs,  Bussang,  Franzensbad,  Pyrinont, 
Schwalbach,  Spa. 

— Calcic  waters,  of  which  the  main 
constituents  are  either  the  sulphate  of 
lime  (gypsum)  or  the  carbonate  of  lime 
(limestone)  in  solution.  Types  of  these 
waters  are  found  in  the  Alleghany  Springs, 
Bethesda  Springs,  Contrexeville,  Clysmic. 
Gettysburg  Springs,  and  the  Sweet  Springs 
of  West  Virginia. 

F. — The  indifferent  thermal  springs, 
which  are  used  mostly  for  bathing. 

The  greater  part  of  these  waters  in 
their  natural  state,  and  all  of  the  manu- 
factured waters,  are  more  or  less  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas;  while 
some  of  the  imported  waters  receive  an 
extra  charge  of  it  before  they  are  packed, 
with  L view  to  increasing  their  perma- 
nency and  their  brilliancy.  And  here  I 
must  apprise  my  readers  that  we  are  in 
the  border  territory  between  two  warring 
clans,  the  bianchi  and  the  neri  of  balne- 
ology. “Natural  mineral  waters,” is  the 
war  cry  of  the  one;  “artificial  mineral 
waters”  is  wrought  upon  the  oriflamme  of 
the  other.  The  contest  rages,  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  rival  interests  clash. 

The  merits  of  the  case  on  either  hand 
may  be  briefly  stated.  The  opponents  of 
artificial  mineral  waters  claim  that  the 
delicacy  of  the  chemical  combinations  in 
a natural  water  cannot  be  reproduced 
either  with  accuracy  or  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  in  the  laboratory.  Analysis, 
they  say,  very  truly,  can  discover  all  the 
chemical  elements  that  are  present;  but 
how,  in  any  given  water,  are  those  acids 
and  bases  combined,  and  how  can  we  re- 
combine them  ? The  chemist  cannot  al- 
ways dissolve  in  water  the  mineral  de- 
posits of  a spring  or  river  water ; there  are 
silicates  and  alumina  that  will  resist  even 
the  acids  he  employs.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble, in  many  cases,  to  reproduce  nature’s 
combinations  in  the  artificial  waters, 
and  for  other  reasons  than  those  that  I 
have  given.  We  cannot  know  the  order 
in  which  the  ingredients  were  drawn 
from  the  channels  of  the  living  rock,  nor 
the  degrees  of  pressure  and  of  heat  that 
were  required  for  their  delicate  commin- 
gling. In  a word,  art  is  not  nature;  aud 
you  can  no  more  reproduce  the  subtle 
potency  of  a fine  mineral  water  than  you 
can  manufacture  a fine  wine. 

What  is  the  rejoinder  to  this  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  of  artificial  mineral 
waters  ? 
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They  say  that  while  the  argument  I 
have  just  given  is  good  chemistry,  it  does 
not  hold  good  of  imported  mineral  waters; 
it  is  true  only  of  mineral  waters  taken  at 
their  natural  source;  while  for  the  home 
consumer  it  is  not  a question  of  waters 
as  they  are  at  their  source.  The  mineral 
waters  of  the  market  are  more  or  less 
changed  by  exportation  and  handling, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  purposely 
medicated,  as  by  the  addition  of  salts,  or 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  “All  waters  begin 
to  depreciate  as  soon  as  they  are  moved 
from  the  spring,”  writes  an  importer,  not 
a manufacturer,  of  mineral  waters.  Now 
which  is  the  better?  say  the  chemists:  a 
water  that  has  been  freighted  perhaps 
three  thousand  miles,  and  kept  in  stock 
for  months,  undergoing  unknown  changes 
all  the  time,  or  a fresh  artificial  water  of 
definitely  known  constitution  ? The  chem- 
ist does  not  claim  to  reproduce  all  of  the 
foreign  or  domestic  mineral  waters,  but 
such  only  as  can  be  uniformly  and  cer- 
tainly reproduced.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
salts  of  lime,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  al- 
kalies, and  other  leading  ingredients  of 
the  most  valuable  waters  are  easily  and 
accurately  combinable  in  the  laboratory. 
Such  products,  it  is  claimed,  are  better  than 
the  imported  waters,  because  they  are 
fresher,  and  because  we  know  precisely 
what  they  are. 

That  they  are  good  there  is  no  doubt. 
Pure  carbonic  acid  water,  as  I have  said, 
is  the  same  thing,  and  equally  good  how- 
ever produced.  The  artificial  Vichy  and 
Seltzer  are  good.  Though  the  native  wa- 
ters at  the  spring  are  better,  none  the 
less  the  artificial  waters  are  valuable  re- 
sources for  the  physician,  and  also,  as  I 
have  said,  as  ordinary  beverages.  Each 
has  an  excellent  function.  There  is  so 
much  truth  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
that  one  need  not  quarrel  over  it.  Both 
the  importers  and  the  manufacturers  of 
mineral  waters  have  room  enough,  and 
are  supplying  good  and  useful  commodi- 
ties; and  in  what  I shall  say  about  their 
curative  values  I shall  not  stop  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  classes  of  them 
when  both  are  to  be  had.  The  list  of  the 
imported  waters,  however,  though  it  by 
no  means  includes  all  of  even  the  princi- 
pal spas,  is  yet  a much  longer  list  than 
that  of  the  manufactured  waters.  Our 
main  question  is  now  fairly  before  us. 
What  are  the  curative  uses  of  mineral 
waters,  the  virtues  and  values  of  the  do- 


mestic spring?  These  waters  are  used 
with  much  more  intelligent  selection  than 
formerly,  with  fitter  adaptation  to  the  com- 
plaints that  are  to  be  treated,  and  the  pub- 
lic are  not  so  confidently  assured  as  for- 
merly that  a given  water  is  a cure-all. 
while  our  physicians  are  taking  yearly 
more  and  more  interest  in  this  branch  of 
their  art. 

For  what  complaints,  and  how,  are  they 
mainly  useful  ? Two  simple  rules  must 
be  borne  in  mind  for  general  guidance: 
(a)  they  are  useful,  as  a rule,  in  chronic 
complaints  only ; (6)  they  should  be 
given,  preferably,  during  the  intervals  or 
remissions  of  the  disease.  Let  me  sketch 
some  of  the  many  cases  in  which  mineral 
waters  may  prove  curative  or  palliative, 
whether  as  tonics,  sedatives,  alteratives, 
or  resolutives,  in  the  treatment  of  some 
of  the  leading  chronic  ailments  which 
make  life  a burden  to  many,  beginning 
with  the  most  numerous  class  of  all  who 
employ  mineral  waters,  namely,  with 
those  who  suffer  from  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

What  constitutes  dyspepsia,  the  com- 
plaint which  in  its  more  advanced  stages 
we  call  catarrh  of  the  stomach  ? It  is  de- 
rangement of  gastric  function,  mainly  of 
two  kinds.  The  stomach  may  be  inac- 
tive, with  too  little  secretion  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  or  overactive,  with  an  excessive 
secretion.  In  the  former  case  the  food 
will  be  sluggishly  and  imperfectly  digest- 
ed, and  the  peristaltic  movements  will  be 
sluggish  and  painful ; and  in  the  latter  the 
food  will  leave  the  stomach  before  the  sol- 
vent processes  of  gastric  digestion  are  ac- 
complished. The  former  is  called  atonic, 
the  latter  acid,  dyspepsia.  Either  class  of 
invalids  have  before  them,  according  to 
their  need,  a large  range  of  choice  in  rem- 
edies. 

For  the  commencing  dyspeptic,  then, 
the  sufferer  who  is  subject  to  indigestions 
more  or  less  severe  and  frequent,  but  not 
as  yet  chronic,  the  predestinate  victim  of 
catarrh  of  the  stomach,  three  rules  must 
first  of  all  be  laid  down.  One  of  them  is 
easy  to  follow,  but  two  are  hard,  and  they 
are  these : 

Eat  less;  exercise  more;  and  lastly — 
the  easy  rule — take  a carbonated  alka- 
line water  in  moderation,  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoms  that  are  presented. 
When  atonic  dyspepsia  exists,  with  anae- 
mia, the  saline-chalybeate  waters  should 
be  used,  as  those  of  Franzensbad  or  Horn- 
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burg.  That  form  of  it  which  is  known 
as  nervous  dyspepsia  is  often  relieved  by 
the  Buffalo  Lithia  waters— an  excellent 
alkaline-calcic  spring. 

Acid  dyspepsia  is  treated  by  the  alka- 
line waters,  Carlsbad,  Capon  Springs, 
Highland  Springs,  Royat,  Vichy,  and  oth- 
ers. The  Alleghany  Springs  of  Virginia 
(calcic  waters)  have  proved  very  effica- 
cious in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  so 
have  the  Blue  Ridge  Springs,  which  are 
almost  identical  in  general  composition. 

Flatulent  dyspepsia  calls  for  the  use  of 
saline  waters,  such  as  the  excellent  Ha- 
thorn  water,  Kissingen,  La  Bourboule, 
Saratoga,  and  Michigan  Congress.  The 
latter  is  especially  useful  when  consider- 
able plethora  accompanies  the  organic 
trouble. 

But  what  may  be  done  for  the  victim  of 
that  relentless  ailment,  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  ? The  sufferer  has  an  ardu- 
ous path  to  travel  before  he  can  arrive  at 
health.  He  must  practise  temperance, 
exercise,  regular  habits;  but  he  will  never 
get  well  if  lie  does  not  add  to  these  a 
thorough  local  medication  of  the  diseased 
organ.  Some  local  diseases  can  be  cured 
by  general  remedies;  this  is  one  that  can- 
not be  so  cured. 

Now  there  are  many  remedial  agents 
that  are  brought  to  bear  for  the  relief  or 
the  cure  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 
The  best  combination  of  them  all  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  procured  by  going  to 
Carlsbad  or  Vicliy,  and  submitting  one's 
self  to  the  skilled  hands  of  Kraus,  or  Griin- 
berger,  or  England.  But  we  cannot  all 
do  this;  and  I am  seeking  now  to  be  of 
use  to  those  who  must  employ  mineral 
waters,  if  at  all,  at  home. 

After  proper  adjustment  of  one's  habits 
of  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  amusement,  let  the 
invalid  choose  according  to  competent  ad- 
vice among  the  following  remedies:  If 
there  are  neuralgic  pains  and  irritation, 
the  alkaline  water  of  Carlsbad  should  be 
used.  Drink  a glass  of  Sprudel  or  Mxihl- 
brunn  immediately  on  rising,  and  again 
during  the  day,  as  may  be  advised  by  the 
physician.  I have  known  good  effects  to 
be  procured  in  the  complaint  by  the  use  of 
what  is  known  as  the  “double  Carlsbad," 
or  the  water  charged  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  salts  procured  from  it  by 
distillation.  These  salts,  of  which  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  or  glauber’s-salt,  is  the 
leading  constituent,  are  exported  in  large 
quantity,  either  in  the  form  of  a powder, 


or  of  the  so-called  Sprudel  lozenges. 
The  waters  of  Vichy  are  also  efficacious 
in  this  complaint. 

Chronic  diarrhoea,  another  very  diffi- 
cult and  persistent  complaint,  is  some- 
times relieved  or  cured  by  the  use  of  an 
iron  water  after  other  remedies  have  fail- 
ed; and  one  of  the  strong  calcic  waters, 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Irondale  Spring, 
has  been  found  very  serviceable  in  this 
complaint.  The  Bedford  Alum  and  Bath 
Alum  waters  of  Virginia,  in  which  iron 
is  a leading  constituent,  will  not  infre- 
quently bring  about  a cure.  The  waters 
of  the  Oak  Orchard  Acid  Springs  are 
useful  when  the  system  is  much  run 
down;  they  contain  ten  grains  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  pint,  and  must  be  drunk 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure 
water. 

Constipation  is  a symptom  of  sluggish 
intestinal  activity,  whether  of  secretion 
or  muscular  function.  In  many  cases  it 
is  cured  by  the  alkaline  or  saline  waters, 
as  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Tarasp,  Kissin- 
gen, and  the  Saratoga  waters,  among 
which  the  excellent  Hathorn  water  may 
be  especially  mentioned.  The  annual 
consumption  of  this  water  in  bottles  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  said  to  be 
domestic  water. 

Sufferers  from  chronic  nervous  diseases 
form  a large  contingent  among  the  inva- 
lids who  may  derive  benefit  from  the  home 
use  of  mineral  waters.  Hysteria  in  many 
cases,  at  least  when  chronic,  is  the  symp- 
tom of  nervous  weakness  or  disease;  and 
this  disease  is  quite  as  proper  a subject 
for  medical  treatment,  though  unhappily 
it  is  seldom  as  readily  cured,  as  a nettle- 
rash  or  a rose-catarrh.  Hysteria  is  indeed 
a disease  in  which  the  will  of  the  patient 
plays  an  important  r6Ie  in  the  cure;  but 
none  the  less  is  a good  iron  water  needed 
if  the  patient  be  anaemic  and  chlorotic. 
If  she  be  of  full  habit,  the  sedative  and 
alterative  properties  of  a sulphur  water 
are  required.  Of  the  former  waters  I 
will  mention  Pyrmont,  Schwalbacli,  Spa, 
Schooley’s  Mountain,  Rawley  Springs, 
Cooper's  Well:  the  last  is  a strong  and 
valuable  water,  and  produces  diuretic  and 
aperient  effects  by  virtue  of  the  salts 
which  it  contains.  The  Cooper's  Well 
water  is  especially  available  where  local 
disease  or  irritation  produces  the  hys- 
teria; it  is  a pure  iron  water. 

Hysteria  is  for  the  most  part  depend- 
ent— a spinal  irritation ; and  it  is  a disease 
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of  which  the  deeper  pathological  causes 
remain  imperfectly  understood,  while  its 
protean  and  multiform  manifestations  are 
but  too  familiar  to  every  practising  phy- 
sician. In  these  cases,  when  not  too  far 
advanced,  there  is  a great  deal  in  the 
“will  cure.”  When  the  patient’s  good 
sense  and  good  will  may  be  called  upon, 
there  is  hope,  and  she  should  bear  in 
mind  Trousseau's  striking  maxim, 
tez  les  nerfs  en  canaille ” (Domineer  over 
your  nerves). 

The  sufferer  from  hypochondria  sees 
all  his  troubles  through  the  magnifying 
end  of  the  glass,  and  all  his  good  fortune 
through  the  minifying  or  belittling  end. 
For  this  false  way  of  looking  at  things, 
and  for  the  misery  that  results  from  it, 
there  is  often  a definite  physical  cause  in 
some  derangement  of  the  abdominal  or- 
gans, or  sluggishness  of  the  bowels;  and 
when  this  is  the  case  the  cure  is  not  hard 
to  find.  But  we  are  now  speaking  of 
chronic  cases,  and  in  these  the  use  of 
the  alkaline-saline  waters,  Royat,  Marien- 
bad,  and  Tarasp  (which  is  stronger  than 
either  of  the  preceding  springs),  or  in  our 
country  the  Bedford  Springs  and  the 
Saratoga  and  Ballston  waters,  among 
other  saline  springs,  is  indicated.  Af- 
ter the  organic  derangement  which  has 
caused  the  trouble  has  been  cured,  a tonic 
water  should  be  used  to  improve  the 
strength. 

Neuralgia  and  headaches  are  amenable 
to  home  treatment  by  mineral  waters 
when  they  depend  either  upon  digestive 
derangements,  upon  specific  diseases  of 
any  kind,  or  upon  general  debility;  but 
the  more  stubborn  forms  of  neuralgia 
will  require  all  the  resources  of  the  phy- 
sician, including  often  a complete  change 
in  the  sufferer's  way  of  living;  and  for 
such  cases  a trip  to  a mineral  spring  will 
sometimes  bring  about  a cure  when  all 
other  remedies  have  failed. 

Mineral  waters  have  no  specific  value 
in  phthisis,  and  yet  their  use  as  an  aid 
to  digestion  and  as  a tonic  is  not  in- 
frequently of  great  value.  The  patient 
should  use  for  this  purpose  a carbonated 
water  containing  iron,  such  as  the  Bath 
Alum  or  Rockbridge  Alum  springs  in 
moderate  quantities,  or  the  Pyrmont, 
Schwalbach,  and  Rawley  spring  water  in 
larger.  These  will  often  prove  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  aid  to  assimilation ; they 
will  agree  with  those  persons  of  delicate 
organization  who  cannot  well  bear  the 


alcoholic  stimulants,  and  who  yet  imper- 
atively require  aid  to  the  digestive  func- 
tions. If  the  mineralized  waters  are  not 
well  borne,  then  the  invalid  should  use 
plain  carbonic  acid  water.  Experience 
has  convinced  me  that  these  waters  have 
been  undervalued  in  the  treatment  of  the 
consumptive  diathesis.  But  while  I as- 
sign to  them  a real  value,  let  me  be  clearly 
understood  to  say  that  they  serve  only  as 
an  adjunct  treatment  to  a cure  in  which 
climate,  sunlight,  exercise,  and  regulated 
diet  and  stimulants  must  always  hold  the 
first  place. 

To  allay  the  irritation  of  the  lungs,  and 
to  exercise  a calming  influence  upon  the 
heart,  the  sedative  waters  of  the  Red  Sul- 
phur Springs  in  Virginia  are  of  great 
value.  They  give  relief  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  phthisis,  while  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis or  bronchial  catarrh— sometimes 
mistaken  for  consumption  — they  will 
often  effect  a cure,  especially  if  the  dis- 
ease occurs  in  patients  of  a sanguine  or 
irritable  temperament.  In  patients  of 
the  lymphatic  type  it  is  best  treated  by 
one  of  the  sulphur  waters,  as  those  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Those  of  Aix,  in  Savoy, 
are  among  the  best,  but  they  are  not  ex- 
ported; those  of  Sharon  Springs  are  of 
much  value  in  this  disease,  and  in  cler- 
gyman's sore  throat. 

Dry  catarrh  with  asthma  is  benefited 
by  the  alkaline-saline  waters.  When  ac- 
companied by  chronic  catarrh,  it  is  some- 
times cured  by  a sedative  water,  as  that 
of  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs. 

Chronic  post-nasal  catarrh  is  probably 
the  commonest  of  chronic  diseases  in  this 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
and  troublesome  ailments  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  requiring  both  skilful  local  and  consti- 
tutional treatment.  Catarrh  is  our  nation- 
al complaint,  and  it  is  a national  calamity. 
Due  to  our  bad  climate,  fully  one-half  of 
our  adult  population  suffer  more  or  less 
from  it,  and  it  has  injured  us  in  the  eyes 
and  the  ears  of  the  world  more  than  any 
lost  battles  or  repudiated  debts  have  in- 
jured us. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  use  of 
mineral  waters  can  ever  prevail  against 
enemies  so  formidable  and  maleficent  as 
our  extreme  and  fitful  winters’  cold,  our 
extreme  and  fitful  summers'  heat,  our  dry 
air,  and  our  dusty  summers.  For  our  in- 
valid the  ideal  climate  is  that  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands — Honolulu  for  drier,  Hilo 
for  moister,  air;  in  other  parts  of  the 
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group  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of 
climates,  according  to  exposure  and  eleva- 
tion, may  be  found.  But  for  those  of  us 
who  must  stay  at  home  a good  sulphur 
water,  like  that  of  Sharon  Springs,  and 
the  mild  stimulus  of  a carbonated  water 
will  be  serviceable  in  the  respiratory  dis- 
eases that  I have  described. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  kid- 
neys is  best  treated  by  the  milder  calcic 
and  alkaline  waters— Contrexeville,  Be- 
thesda,  Buffalo  Lithia.  Patience  in  the 
use  of  waters  of  this  type  will  often  effect 
a cure,  except  in  cases  whei*e  there  are 
serious  organic  lesions.  These  waters, 
too,  are  of  much  value  in  relieving  the 
oxalic  acid  and  uric  acid  gravel.  For  the 
last-named  complaint  the  excellent  waters 
of  Capon  Springs,  in  West  Virginia,  are 
useful,  as  also  for  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
and  for  intestinal  parasites  in  children. 
In  certain  forms  of  kidney  and  bladder 
diseases  I have  found  the  Clysmic  water 
of  much  use. 

Many  of  the  complaints  peculiar  to 
women  are  treated  with  success  by  the 
use  of  mineral  waters.  Chronic  uterine 
catarrh,  under  its  three  forms,  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  of  these.  When  it  is 
associated  with  the  scrofulous  constitu- 
tion it  often  yields  to  the  use  of  the  sa- 
line waters  (Wiesbaden,  Michigan  Con- 
gress, Kissingen),  to  which  brine  baths 
should  be  added.  In  these  cases,  if  plethora 
exists,  the  glauberVsalt  waters  should  be 
used,  as  Carlsbad.  The  rheumatic  consti- 
tution requires,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
alkaline  waters,  Royat,  Bethesda,  Vichy, 
Capon  Springs.  When  the  disease  is  ac- 
companied, as  it  frequently  is,  by  anaemia, 
the  milder  iron  waters  (Franzensbad, 
Elster,  St.  Moritz)  may  be  used  in  their 
place,  or  after  a moderate  course  of  the  al- 
kaline waters.  In  some  few  of  these  cases 
the  ascending  douche  is  of  much  value, 
but  this  is  a very  powerful  remedy,  and 
should  be  used  only  under  medical  advice. 

Derangement  of  the  periodic  uterine 
functions,  unless  caused  by  displacements 
or  other  local  affections,  for  wliich  surgical 
aid  is  the  only  cure,  will  often  be  relieved 
by  the  use  of  the  saline  and  the  sulphur 
waters,  conjoined  with  swimming  baths, 
warm  baths,  and  the  appropriate  tonics. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  com- 
plaints which  may  be  distinguished  con- 
veniently rather  than  very  precisely  as 
constitutional,  whether  more  or  less 
chronic  in  their  form. 


Scrofula  is  such  a disease ; the  mineral 
springs  are  thronged  by  its  victims.  It 
consists  in  an  abnormal  state  of  the 
blood,  which  weakens  the  sufferer  and 
renders  him  liable  to  chronic  diseases  of 
many  different  kinds,  and  particularly  to 
pulmonary  consumption.  It  occurs  un- 
der two  main  forms — irritable  scrofula 
and  torpid  or  sluggish  scrofula.  In  each 
form  the  internal  use  of  mineral  waters 
forms  a potent  adjunct  treatment  in  con- 
nection with  the  hygienic  remedies  that 
are  required.  The  irritable  scrofulous 
temperament  is  characterized  by  a deli- 
cate skin,  transparent  veins,  a rapid  pulse, 
muscular  debility,  and  nervous  irritabili- 
ty. For  such  a case  the  milder  iron  wa- 
ters should  be  conjoined  with  every  means 
that  tends  to  improve  the  strength  of  the 
muscles  and  to  enrich  the  impoverished 
blood.  Torpid  scrofula  presents  glandu- 
lar swellings.  The  sufferers  are  usually 
of  a thick-set  build,  with  a large  upper  lip 
and  nose,  a slow  pulse,  a slowly  acting 
nervous  system,  and  a generally  sluggish 
constitution.  For  them  the  use  of  tonic 
mineral  waters  affords  in  many  cases  re- 
lief or  cure,  especially  when  the  waters 
are  employed  externally  also  as  baths. 
The  saline  waters  are  of  special  use  in  this 
form  of  the  disease,  as  of  Saratoga,  or  of 
Salins,  in  small  doses  long  continued. 
When  there  are  scrofulides , or  lesions  of 
the  skin,  sulphur  baths  should  be  em- 
ployed in  addition,  and  both  remedies 
should  be  patiently  employed  until  relief 
is  manifest.  Of  course  a few  weeks  are 
not  enough  to  cure  a deep-seated  consti- 
tutional disease  or  dysci'asia  like  this. 
The  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs  are  very 
useful  in  these  cases,  and  also  the  Green- 
brier White  Sulphur  Springs  and  the 
Sharon  Springs. 

Very  many  different  mineral  waters 
are  useful  for  chronic  rheumatism,  while 
none  are  specific  for  the  various  forms  of 
this  frequent  and  distressing  complaint. 
Its  chief  manifestations  are  threefold: 
chronic  articular  rheumatism,  affecting 
primarily  the  joints,  muscular  rheuma- 
tism.and  deforming  rheumatism, in  which 
the  joints  of  the  hand  and  foot  are  wholly 
or  partially  crippled  by  an  osseous  deposit, 
which  may  cause  great  deformity.  In 
all  these  forms  of  disease  mineral-water 
baths  are  the  mainstay,  and  form  a more 
efficacious  feature  of  the  treatment  than 
the  internal  use  of  the  waters;  but  this  too 
has  a real  value,  especially  when  the  pa 
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tient  is  of  the  lymphatic  temperament. 
The  saline  waters,  as  those  of  Kissingen 
and  Saratoga,  are  here  of  especial  use, 
and  they  should  be  accompanied  by  warm 
baths  of  the  sulphur  waters,  of  which 
Richfield  and  Sharon  springs  form  an 
excellent  type,  and  the  alkaline  sulphur 
waters  of  Sharon  Springs  are  also  very 
useful.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sufferer  is  of  the  nervous  temperament, 
he  will  find  the  most  benefit  from  tepid 
baths,  with  but  slight  mineralization.  It 
is  not  easy  to  give  a definite  pathological 
reason  for  this  distinction,  and  yet  I have 
found  that  in  practice  the  distinction  ex- 
ists. At  many  of  our  home  establish- 
ments in  the  larger  cities  these  baths  can 
be  taken  with  advantage,  or  at  such  an  es- 
tablishment as  that  of  Dansville,  in  New 
York,  where  the  arrangements  for  bath- 
ing are  very  complete.  Douches  of  hot 
sand,  as  recommended  by  Trousseau,  are 
also  of  use  in  the  cure  of  the  more  stub- 
born cases  of  rheumatism. 

Gout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  especially 
benefited  by  the  internal  use  of  mineral 
waters.  It  depends  upon  the  uric  acid 
diathesis,  or  an  excess  of  the  salts  of  urea 
in  the  blood — a condition  which  is  caused 
by  high  living  and  over-assimilation.  It 
is  also  distinguished  from  rheumatism  by 
its  usually  more  intolerable  pain,  its  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  foot  than  else- 
where, and  its  preference  for  men  rather 
than  women  for  its  victims,  the  reason 
being  that  women  commit  fewer  excesses 
in  diet  than  men.  A remedy  is  found  in 
saline  or  alkaline  waters. 

Anaemia  is  of  two  very  different  kinds. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  exhausting  hemor- 
rhages, or  it  may  be  the  wasting  and  im- 
poverishment of  the  blood  through  the 
action  of  pathological  causes  of  long 
standing.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  these  forms  of  anaemia;  I have 
known  serious  harm  to  result  from  con- 
founding them  in  practice.  The  anae- 
mia of  exhaustion  is  usually  cured  with- 
out difficulty,  as  a general  thing,  by  the 
use  of  iron  waters  and  a generous  diet. 
These  waters  hold  but  a secondary  place, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
cachectic  anaemia.  Our  question  must 
be:  What  is  the  cause  of  the  anaemia? 
What  has  impoverished  the  blood  and 
weakened  the  constitution  ? Is  it  organic 
trouble  of  some  kind,  or  accidental  injury, 
or  mental  disturbances?  This  question 
answered,  the  mineral  water  will  be  chosen 


which  is  adapted  to  the  cure  of  the  exciting 
cause,  whether  it  be  albuminuria,  phthisis, 
dyspepsia,  mental  suffering,  or  any  other. 
The  waters  of  Bussang,  which  are  tonic, 
alterative,  and  gently  aperient,  are  among 
the  very  best  as  a general  tonic  in  anae- 
mia. Over  a million  bottles  of  the  water 
are  annually  exported.  The  Columbian 
Spring,  Saratoga,  is  also  an  excellent  tonic 
in  anaemia. 

Chlorosis  frequently  takes  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  just  described ; but  it 
is  essentially  a complaint  of  early  woman- 
hood, and  characterized  by  deficiency  in 
the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  The  reme- 
dy is  to  feed  the  blood  with  a suitable  fer- 
ruginous water,  as  that  of  Franzensbad, 
Bussang,  Elster,  St.  Moritz,  or  Cooper’s 
Well. 

Diabetes,  while  requiring  the  strictest 
care  of  diet,  and  while  it  is  not  always 
curable,  is  yet  often  amenable  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  alkaline  waters,  as  those 
of  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Bethesda  Springs. 
One  authority  of  high  reputation  (Nie- 
meyer)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  a course  of 
waters  at  Carlsbad  is  the  measure  which 
should  deserve  the  chief  reliance  as  a 
remedy  for  diabetes  mellitus.”  This  is 
borne  out  by  my  own  observation.  The 
disease  has  been  studied  especially  by 
Carlsbad  physicians,  but  it  was  Hufeland 
who  first  designated  the  Carlsbad  waters 
as  especially  available  in  its  treatment. 
The  essential  nature  and  even  the  seat  of 
the  disease  are  not  well  understood ; but  its 
symptoms  and  its  course  are  only  too  fa- 
miliar from  their  frequency.  The  dryness 
of  the  skin,  the  unquenchable  thirst,  unre- 
lieved sometimes  even  by  drinking  three 
or  four  gallons  of  water  in  a day,  the  im- 
mense drain  upon  the  secretory  organs  and 
the  gradual  wasting  away  of  the  patient, 
its  prevalence  during  middle  life — all  these 
make  up  the  picture  of  a disease  which  oc- 
curs with  growingfrequency,  and  especial- 
ly among  people  of  sedentary  habits  and 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  which  attacks 
the  victim  during  the  best  years  of  mid- 
dle life  rather  than  during  youth  or  age. 
Its  relief,  and  sometimes  undoubtedly  its 
cure,  are  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the 
Carlsbad  waters,  in  connection  with  a 
strict  dietary  regimen,  in  which  gluten 
bread  should  be  used,  and  starch  and  su- 
gar otherwise  excluded  from  the  bill  of 
fare.  These  waters  and  their  extracted 
salts  are  exported  in  great  quantity.  As 
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a valuable  means  of  treatment  in  diabetic 
cases  they  are  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
employed  by  patients  who  cannot  under- 
take the  trip  to  Carlsbad. 

The  waters  of  Vichy  are  also  of  much 
use  in  this  complaint,  and  are  equally 
available  for  home  use;  so,  too,  are  the 
still  stronger  alkaline -saline  springs  of 
Tarasp,  and  some  of  the  domestic  calcic 
waters,  as  the  Bethesda  water,  which  is 
closely  allied  in  its  composition  to  the 
alkaline  group.  This  excellent  water  is 
very  effective  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes. 
It  is  carbonated  artificially,  and  makes 


an  agreeable  as  well  as  a medicinal  bev- 
erage. “ Buy  a barrel  of  Bethesda,”  said 
the  late  Dr.  Willard  Parker  to  a diabetic 
patient,  “and  drink  all  you  want  of  it.” 
The  patient  was  much  improved  by  its 
use.  It  is  also  valuable  in  checking  the 
progress  of  albuminuria. 

When  used  for  disease,  mineral  waters 
must  be  taken  regularly  and  under  com- 
petent medical  advice.  If  hygienic  re- 
strictions arc  necessary  at  the  watering- 
places  themsel  ves,  in  addition  to  their  local 
advantages,  they  are  still  more  necessary 
when  used  at  home. 


IN  FAR  LOCHABER* 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A SUMMONS. 

ONE  afternoon  Flora  was  in  the  gar- 
den, busily  engaged  in  snipping  dead 
roses  off  the  rose-bushes,  when  her  brother 
Hugh  came  up  from  the  shore.  He  had 
his  yellow  oil-skins  over  his  arm,  for  it 
had  been  wet  in  the  morning,  though  now 
the  sun  was  hot  on  the  flower  beds  and 
the  little  gravelled  paths. 

“Look  here,”  said  he,  gloomily,  “we 
must  get  rid  of  that  fellow  Johnny.  He’s 
growing  worse  and  worse.  He  has  been 
so  encouraged  and  so  often  forgiven  that 
he  is  now  perfectly  reckless,  and  the  end 
of  it  will  be  his  finding  himself  in  Inver- 
ness jail.  It  s no  use.  He  doesn’t  believe 
you  when  you  threaten  him.” 

44  Why,  what  has  he  been  doing  now  ?” 
asked  Flora,  looking  up. 

“There  it  is!”  her  brother  exclaimed, 
in  disgust.  “At  once  you  are  ready  to 
laugh!  That  is  the  way  you  encourage 
him;  and  do  you  think  lie  doesn’t  under- 
stand? Well,  I don’t  see  the  fun  of  it 
myself.  I don't  want  to  be  had  up  on  a 
charge  of  manslaughter.” 

44  What  is  it  now?”  she  repeated. 

■4401i,  nothing,”  he  said,  “only  a little 
playful  trick.  When  I went  out  in  the 
lug-sail  boat  I put  him  up  at  the  bow  to 
keep  a lookout— I thought  it  would  just 
suit  his  laziness.  Well,  nothing  happen- 
ed till  we  were  near  to  Corpach,  when  all 
of  a sudden  I heard  a frightful  yell  right 
in  front  of  me,  and  when  I jammed  down 
the  helm  I found  myself  just  shaving  the 
edge  of  a canoe— some  tourist,  I suppose, 


out  from  Banavie.  It  was  a most  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  I did  not  cut  the  boat 
clean  in  two;  and  I think  the  man  iu  it 
was  so  frightened  he  hadn't  a single  curse 
to  fling  after  me.  Then,  as  for  your 
friend  John — oh,  it  was  a splendid  thing 
for  him! — he  was  grinuing  from  ear  to 
ear  like  a dead  sun  fish.  When  I asked 
the  young  devil  why  he  had  not  called 
out,  though  I was  more  like  hitting  him 
over  the  head  with  the  boat-hook,  he 
only  said:  ‘Cosh,  you  would  have  smash- 
ed him  fine!  I would  have  liked  to  see  a 
big  fat  man  like  that  flottiu’  iu  the  wat- 
ter.’” 

Flora  fairly  shrieked  and  shrieked  again 
with  laughter,  which  only  made  her  bro- 
ther the  more  angry. 

“Oh,  you  think  that  a joke,  do  you?'1 
he  said.  “Do  you  know  what  man- 
slaughter is?  Well,  the  sooner  he  goes 
back  to  his  father’s  croft  the  better;  and 
a pretty  handful  the  old  man  will  have 
of  him ! I know  the  way  he  goes  on  at 
home.  He’ll  go  in  of  an  evening  and  say 
to  his  father,  ‘Get  up  out  of  that  chair, 
now;  I’m  the  only  one  that  has  been  at 
work  all  day,  and  I’m  tired.’  And  it's 
mostly  owing  to  you,  Flora,  that  he  thinks 
himself  such  a funny  creature,  and  prides 
himself  on  every  piece  of  devilment  he 
can  think  of.  Alison  tried  to  keep  some 
kind  of  control  over  him,  though  it  wasn't 
much.  He’s  afraid  of  Ludovick,  certain- 
ly, but  Ludovick  can't  be  here  always.” 

“Talk  of  the — ahem!”  said  Flora,  who 
was  facing  the  road.  “ Here  he  is.” 

Hugh  turned,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  Ludovick  Macdoneli,  just  entering 


• Begun  In  Janaary  number,  1888. 
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by  the  gate.  But  he  did  not  send  them  a 
loud  and  hearty  greeting,  as  was  his  wont. 
When  he  came  up  the  pathway  they  could 
see  that  his  face  was  unusually  grave,  and 
his  very  first  words,  addressed  to  Flora, 
were  of  an  astounding  character. 

“Have  you  heard  anything  of  Ali- 
son ?”  said  he. 

“Of  Alison ?”  she  repeated,  quite  taken 
aback.  “No,  we  have  not  heard,  and  I 
was  wondering  she  did  not  send  us  a line; 
but  you— of  course  you — ” 

“I  declare  to  you  I haven’t  heard  a sin- 
gle word  from  her  since  she  left!”  he  ex- 
claimed. “ Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
I have  waited,  making  certain  that  the 
next  morning  would  bring  me  a letter, 
and  I have  written  four  or  five  times  to 
her;  not  a single  word  of  reply.  And 
you  have  heard  nothing  either  ?” 

“Not  anything,”  said  Flora,  who  was 
quite  bewildered.  “ Ludovick,  you — you 
don’t  mean  to  say  she  has  never  written 
to  you  since  she  went  back  to  Kirk  o’ 
Shields?” 

“ I have  not  heard  from  her  in  any  way 
whatsoever,”  he  answered.  She  might 
be  dead  for  anything  I know.  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  it?  I confess  that  I 
did  not  write  for  a day  or  two  after  she 
left;  I did  not  want  to  be  too  pressing; 
but  even  if  she  were  offended  with  me,  I 
made  sure  you  would  have  heard  from 
her.” 

“Don’t  think  such  things  of  Alison,” 
Flora  said  at  once.  “ She  is  not  offended. 
It  is  more  serious  than  that.” 

He  started  slightly,  and  a curious  look 
came  suddenly  over  his  face. 

“Perhaps,”  said  he,  slowly,  “it  is 
against  her  will;  she  may  not  be  al- 
lowed.” 

Hugh  noticed  that  look. 

“I  say,  Ludovick,”  he  interposed,  “it 
may  be  so;  but  you  won't  mend  matters 
by  doing  anything  in  anger.” 

“Oh,  anger  or  no  anger,”  the  young 
man  retorted,  impatiently — with  his  face 
grown  quite  pale  and  set  hard,  for  he  ap- 
peared to  be  contemplating  many  and  dis- 
tant things. 

“Come  into  the  house,  Ludovick.” 
Flora  said,  “and  let’s  talk  it  over.” 

“No,” he  answered.  “ No.  This  will 
do  very  well.  You  are  quite  right,  Flora; 
Alison  can’t  be  offended.  It's  something 
else — undoubtedly.”  He  seemed  hardly  to 
know  what  he  was  saying,  so  intently  was 
his  mind  fixed  upon  those  distant  possi- 


bilities; and  a slight  inflation  of  the  nos- 
tril was  the  only  outward  sign  of  the 
war  of  self-control  going  on  within.  “Of 
course  there  is  but  the  one  thing:  I must 
go  and  see  her  at  once— I must  go  and  see 
how  she  is  being  treated.” 

Flora  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Don’t  do  anything  rash,  Ludovick; 
you  might  make  matters  worse — ” 

“Then  I suppose  I have  not  the  right 
to  see  her;  is  that  it?”  he  said,  wratlifully 
(but  indeed  he  did  not  mean  to  quarrel 
with  this  kind-hearted  friend:  the  young 
man  was  out  of  his  senses  with  this  quick 
strife  of  pity  and  indignation  and  anger: 
he  was  guessing  at  all  manuer  of  things 
as  happening  to  Alison  in  that  hateful 
place  far  away). 

“Look  here,  Ludovick,”  Hugh  inter- 
posed, in  a gentle  fashion,  “consider  how 
difficult  Alison’s  position  must  be.  She 
is  between  father  aud  husband — most 
likely  she  doesn’t  know  which  to  obey — ” 

“Obey!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  don't  want 
her  to  obey  anything  or  anybody.  I 
want  her  to  have  the  freedom  that  every 
one  else  in  this  kingdom  has.  Is  it  obey- 
ing that  she  may  not  write  a liue  to  say 
she  is  alive  ? Well,  I'll  have  an  end  of 
that  kind  of  obeying — and  soon !” 

“Ludovick,  you  don’t  know  in  the 
least  what  has  happened,”  Hugh  said; 
“and  if  you  went  to  find  out,  you  would 
be  like  a bull  in  a china  shop,  and  make 
endless  mischief.  But  there  are  two  sim- 
ple ways  of  getting  to  know,  and  you 
may  take  which  you  please.  Flora  can 
write  to  Agnes.  If  there’s  any  objection 
to  Alison  writing  to  you,  there  can  be 
none  to  Agnes  writing  to  her  cousin, 
surely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  like, 

I will  go  and  see  what  it  all  means. 
Mind,  I never  liked  this  affair  from  the 
first;  but  now  it's  done,  I’ll  stand  by  you 
and  Alison;  and  I’ll  do  anything  you 
want  me  to  do.  I can  go  down  by  to- 
morrow morning's  steamer,  and  by  the 
afternoon  you’ll  have  a telegram.” 

“Well,  there’s  some  reason  in  that,” 
Macdonell  said,  after  some  hesitation,  and 
holding  his  breath  a little.  “But  — but 
why  should  I ask  for  help  ? Why  should 
I keep  away  like  a coward  ? And — and 
why  should  I put  the  responsibility  on  to 
anybody  else’s  shoulders  ?” 

“Ludovick,  what  are  you  talking* 
about?”  Flora  cried.  “I  thought  we 
were  friends!  But  if  you’ll  take  my  ad- 
vice you  won’t  let  Hugh  go.  His  other 
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way  is  the  better  way.  Let  me  write  to 
Agnes.  I think  I can  be  more  diplomatic 
than  either  of  you.  I think  I can  make 
it  easy  for  Agnes  to  tell  us  everything  we 
want  to  know,  without  stirring  up  strife; 
and  surely  I may  say  that  mother  has 
been  surprised  to  have  heard  nothing 
about  Alison  ? Come  into  the  house, 
Ludovick,  and  I’ll  scribble  out  something 
like  what  I mean  to  say,  and  you  can  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it.” 

It  was  Flora’s  suggestion  that  was 
adopted,  after  all;  and  they  went  into 
the  house,  where  she  set  about  the  com- 
position of  an  exceedingly  skilful  letter — 
simple  and  ordinary  in  outward  appear- 
ance, and  merely  as  from  one  cousin  to 
another;  and  then,  somewhat  more  paci- 
fied, but  With  his  hot  suspicions  in  no  wise 
banished,  Ludovick  Macdonell  went  away 
back  to  Oyre,  and  so  the  matter  rested  for 
the  moment. 

But  they  had  not  to  wait  for  any  re- 
sponse to  these  discreet  inquiries:  all  the 
information— and  much  more  than  they 
could  have  dreamed  of — came  the  very 
next  afternoon,  and  to  Aunt  Gilchrist. 
Aunt  Gilchrist,  as  it  chanced,  had  gone 
out  for  a little  walk — a very  little  walk, 
for  Periphery  was  not  wholly  dislodged, 
and  had  to  be  treated  with  some  consid- 
eration ; and  the  postman  coming  along, 
and  knowing  her  well  enough,  stopped 
and  gave  her  the  letter  he  had  for  her. 
She  was  not  far  from  the  garden  gate, 
yet  she  paused  for  a second  when  she 
recognized  the  handwriting  on  the  en- 
velop. She  too  had  been  wondering  why 
no  news  had  come  from  Alison.  And 
here,  perhaps,  was  the  explanation. 

She  opened  the  letter,  which  appeared 
to  consist  of  an  unusual  number  of  sheets, 
and  was  proceeding  to  glance  over  these 
as  she  walked  along,  when  suddenly  she 
halted  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  and 
stood  stock-still  there  while  she  deliber- 
ately went  back  to  the  first  page  and  be- 
gan reading  every  line;  for  this  was  what 
Mrs.  Cowan  of  Corbieslaw,  writing  from 
Kirk  o’  Shields,  had  to  say: 

“Dear  Madam, — I hope  you  will  par- 
don my  addressing  you,  but  I am  sure 
you  have  still  an  affectionate  spot  in  your 
heart  toward  your  misguided  niece,  that 
has  got  herself  into  such  sore  trouble, 
from  the  which  I hope  with  the  Lord’s 
blessing  and  mercy  she  may  be  soon  re- 
leased, to  become  again  a source  of  thank - 


fulness  and  cherishing  to  her  many 
friends,  including  yourself,  dear  madam. 
The  deceitful  and  wicked  young  man 
that  induced  her  to  forget  the  faith  of  her 
fathers  and  the  way  of  her  bringing  up, 
and  to  go  through  a mock  marriage  with 
a Roman  Catholic,  has  no  doubt  conceal- 
ed his  on-goings  from  you,  dear  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ; but  his  cruel  designs  have  been 
frustrated,  thanks  to  an  all-wise  and  ever- 
watchful  Providence;  and  his  own  con- 
science will  do  the  rest,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  And  as  for  our  poor  dear 
Alison,  though  how  she  could  be  led  into 
such  a thing,  having  yourself  to  go  to, 
and  being  in  such  a position  with  her  ex- 
pectations from  her  aunt’s  kindness  of 
thought  and  generosity  toward  her,  I can- 
not imagine;  but  now  I am  thankful  to 
say  she  is  penitent  and  biddable,  and  will, 
I heartily  hope  and  believe,  do  what  she 
can  to  make  reparation,  and  stand  well 
again  in  her  aunt’s  good  favor.  For 
well  she  knows  now  that  the  marriage 
she  was  entrapped  into,  by  such  wiles  as 
can  be  imagined,  is  not  a marriage— it  is 
a godless  ceremony  that  tne  young  man’s 
Church,  if  that  is  to  be  called  a Church 
that  would  destroy  us  soul  and  body, 
even  that  Church  would  scorn  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  which  is  the  more  to  be  de- 
sired that  now  AlisOn  can  hold  herself 
free  from  any  bond,  as  I have  to  tell  her 
again  and  again,  and  bound  only  by  the 
natural  obedience  to  her  father,  as  far  as 
this  world  below  is  concerned,  to  do  all 
things  as  he  commands  and  ordains,  un- 
der guidance  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
who  has  put  this  trust  iu  his  hands.  And 
now  I am  glad  to  inform  you,  dear  aud 
honored  madam,  that  her  heart,  that  at 
first  was  hard  as  the  nether  millstone , 
has  softened  at  last,  and  no  wonder,  for 
when  her  father,  in  his  own  pulpit,  be- 
fore the  whole  congregation,  had  to  lift 
up  his  voice  and  wrestle  with  the  Lord  in 
prayer  and  supplicate  that  his  own  daugh- 
ter should  be  brought  to  know  how  she 
had  wandered  into  the  paths  of  trans- 
gression, and  forsaken  the  home  and  the 
teaching  of  her  youth,  and  become  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  righteous,  and  a 
shame  to  those  of  her  own  age  that 
had  received  the  Sacrament  with  her,  it 
was  no  wonder,  and  I rejoiced  to  see  it, 
that  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
half-hidden  face  in  token  of  her  peni- 
tence and  contrition  for  the  sin  she  had 
done.” 
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And  the  tears  were  running  down  Aunt 
Gilchrist’s  face  too;  but  they  were  not 
tears  of  pity  and  sympathy  at  all;  they 
were  tears  of  maddened  and  impotent  rage. 

“If  I was  a man!— if  I was  a man!” 
she  muttered  to  herself,  with  clinched 
teeth ; and  she  could  not  read  any  more 
of  the  letter  because  of  her  streaming 
eyes;  she  walked  quietly  on  to  the  gate, 
and  up  the  pathway,  and  into  the  house, 
dashing  Flora  unceremoniously  aside 
when  the  wondering  girl  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter.  And  even  in  her  own 
room  she  did  not  return  to  the  letter. 
She  kept  marching  up  and  down,  wring- 
ing her  hands  in  a kind  of  f renzy,  and  utter- 
ing brief  exclamations  from  time  to  time. 

“My  lamb!  my  lamb!  My  bairn — to 
be  treated  like  that! — and  not  one  near 
her  to  comfort  her !” 

And  then,  in  the  very  uselessness  and 
helplessness  of  her  indignation,  she  sank 
into  a seat  and  burst  into  a fit  of  passion- 
ate weeping,  sobbing  like  a school-girl, 
with  her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes. 
When  she  came  out  of  that  fit  she  was  a 
good  deal  calmer,  but  there  was  a look 
about  her  face,  especially  about  her  lips, 
that  Mrs.  Cowan  of  Corbieslaw  would  not 
have  greeted  with  any  degree  of  welcome. 

“And  now,  dear  madam,”  the  letter 
continued,  “I  would  like  to  tell  you 
what  we  have  done  as  best  beseeming 
your  niece's  interests,  temporal  and  eter- 
nal, and  as  she  is  now  convinced  that  the 
marriage  she  was  so  shamefully  intrigued 
into  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  and  that  she  is  there- 
fore not  a wife,  as  the  young  man  con- 
fesses himself,  or  why  does  he  address  his 
letters  to  Miss  Alison  Blair  f though  it  is 
of  little  consequence,  as  she  has  been  for- 
bidden to  answer  them ; but,  as  I was  say- 
ing, she  is  now,  according  to  both  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  under  the  govern- 
ment and  direction  of  her  father,  who  has 
thought  fit  to  put  some  of  his  authority 
on  to  my  shoulders,  in  all  kindness , I 
would  say,  and  I will  take  charge  of  her 
until  this  unhappy  affair  has  been  forgot- 
ten. It  will  comfort  you,  dear  madam,  to 
know  that  the  wicked  contract  she  was 
entrapped  into  will  in  time  cease  to  have 
any  power  over  her,  for  the  law,  as  I 
have  it  on  the  best  authority , leaves  a 
merciful  way  of  escape  for  them  that 
have  been  so  beguiled;  and  in  the  mean 
time  we  have  but  to  see  that  she  is  kept 
away  from  the  designs  and  machinations 


of  that  godless  young  man.  She  has 
placed  herself  in  our  hands,  being  sincere- 
ly penitent  for  the  shame  she  has  brought 
on  a Christian  household;  and  though 
there  will  be  no  harshness — ” 

‘ 4 Harshness !”  said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  with 
burning  eyes.  “My  woman,  if  I was 
within  reach  of  your  ill-faured  face!” 

“ — she  has  consented  to  do  whatever 
she  is  bid,  and  our  first  step  will  be  to  re- 
move her  from  any  risk  of  further  con- 
tamination. He  will  soon  stop  writing 
when  he  finds  his  letters  not  answered; 
and  if  he  seeks  her  in  her  own  home  or 
elsewhere,  he  will  seek  in  vain.  So,  dear 
Mrs.  Gilchrist,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice 
in  all  proper  humility  and  humble  up- 
lifting of  a thankful  heart  that  the  sheep 
has  returned  to  the  fold,  and  that  the 
Good  Shepherd  has  not  been  robbed  of 
one  of  His  lambs. 

“Just  one  word  more,  dear  madam,  if 
I may  make  so  bold,  for  I am  greatly 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  this  poor 
misguided  young  lady,  and  I would  pre- 
sume to  liope  that  your  generous  inten- 
tions with  regaixl  to  her  worldly  interests 
will  not  be  interfered  with  by  what  has 
happened.  The  kindness  of  her  aunt 
would  be  an  additional  inducement  for 
her  to  persevere  in  the  laudable  course 
she  has  now  entered  upon;  and  I am 
sure,  dear  madam,  that  at  no  time  could 
you  have  reconciled  it  with  your  con- 
science and  your  duty  to  allow  any  por- 
tion of  your  earthly  possessions  to  come 
under  the  control  of  a Roman  Catholic,  to 
pay  tribute  to  Antichrist,  and  help  to  fat- 
ten the  priests  and  the  Pope , that  are  the 
enemies  of  the  Word  and  of  them  that 
dwell  in  Zion—” 

“ Oh,  this  woman— this  woman  sickens 
me!”  Aunt  Gilchrist  cried,  furiously,  and 
she  went  to  the  bell-rope  and  pulled  it 
again  and  again. 

A Highland  maid -servant  appeared, 
with  eyes  large,  staring,  and  amazed. 

“ Bella,  there’s  a good  lass,  ye’ll  go  di- 
rectly and  get  that  lad  John,  and  send 
him  along  to  Carmichael’s,  and  lie’s  to 
get  a powmy  there  and  gallop  as  hard’s 
he  can  out  to  Oyre  House,  and  tell  Cap- 
tain Macdonell  that  lie’s  to  come  and  see 
me  just  at  once.  Do  ye  understand,  now  ? 

— and  John  is  not  to  lose  a moment— not 
a moment!” 

“Oh  yes,  mem,”  said  the  maid,  smil- 
ing. “Johnny  will  go  fast  enough  when 
it  uss  a powny  he  hass  to  ride.” 
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But  she  had  not  got  down  the  stair 
when  this  impetuous  small  creature  call- 
ed her  back. 

“No,  Bella,  that  ’ll  no  do:  I’m  going 
myself  to  Oyre.  Send  to  Carmichael  and 
say  I want  the  wagonette  at  once — just 
at  once.  And,  Bella,  there’s  a good  las- 
sie, couldna  ye  run  along  yourself  ?— I’m 
no  sure  o’  that  idling  fellow  John.” 

“Oh  yes,  mem,”  the  good-natured  High- 
land girl  said.  “I  will  run  along  jist 
this  moment.” 

Hugh,  who  was  deep  in  liis  books  at 
the  drawing-room  window,  and  Flora, 
who  was  busy  with  her  shears  in  the  gar- 
den, were  considerably  astonished  to  find 
the  wagonette  coming  along  at  this  un- 
usual hour,  and  still  further  perplexed 
when  they  saw  Aunt  Gilchrist  drive  off 
alone.  But  Aunt  Gilchrist  had  many 
things  to  think  of,  and  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  interrupted  by  either  of  these  young 
people.  As  she  drove  away  on  this  plea- 
sant afternoon  she  took  out  Mrs.  Cowan’s 
letter  again,  and  read  it  carefully  over,  in 
what  she  fondly  fancied  was  cold  blood. 
She  even  persuaded  herself  that  she  could 
admire  the  woman’s  cleverness  in  assum- 
ing that  of  course  Aunt  Gilchrist  must 
be  opposed  to  her  niece's  committing  such 
a crime  as  marriage  with  a Roman  Cath- 
olic. Then  her  references  to  Aunt  Gil- 
christ’s generous  intentions,  and  certain 
concluding  words  about  the  possibility  of 
brighter  prospects  being  in  store  for  Ali- 
son, were  no  doubt  introduced  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  probationer,  the  doting  mo- 
ther still  in  hopes  of  seeing  her  offspring 
suitably  provided  with  a wife  and  a mod- 
erate fortune. 

When  Aunt  Gilchrist  drove  up  to  Oyre 
House,  she  perceived  that  Ludovick  was 
at  borne,  for  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  a small  conservatory,  talking  to  the 
gardener,  who  was  within.  Apparently 
he  had  been  amusing  himself  by  mowing 
the  tennis  lawn,  for  there  was  the  lawn- 
mower  standing  idle,  while  his  jacket  lay 
on  the  grass  a little  distance  off.  The 
moment  he  saw  who  this  was  who  had 
arrived  he  came  quickly  along,  picked  up 
his  jacket  and  put  it  on,  and  presently 
was  at  the  steps  of  the  wagonette. 

“How  do  you  do,  Aunt  Gilchrist  ?” — for 
so  he  presumed  to  call  her  now.  “I  sup- 
pose you  have  some  news  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  I have  some  news.  Ye  need 
not  open  the  door,  thenk  ye ; I’m  not  com- 
ing down.  Yes,  I’ve  got  some  news,  Cap- 


tain Ludovick.  I’ve  got  a letter;  and  I'm 
afraid  it  will  put  ye  into  a very  violent 
passion;  and  that  ’ll  not  do— that  ’ll  not 
do  at  all.  Ye’ll  just  have  to  keep  your- 
self quite  calm  and  collected,”  continued 
this  eminently  cool-headed,  discreet,  and 
diplomatic  person,  “and  we'll  devise 
something,  you  and  me,  that  may  serve 
our  turn.  But  cautious,  cautious,  ye  see. 
We'll  have  to  watch.” 

She  handed  him  the  letter.  The  young 
man  began  to  read  it,  but  presently  he 
appealed  quite  stupefied  and  bewildered. 

‘ 4 Why,  the  woman's  out  of  her  senses !” 
he  exclaimed.  “ Does  she  think  there  is 
no  law  in  the  land  ?” 

Aunt  Gilchrist  knew  there  was  worse 
to  come:  she  waited  that  he  might  finish 
the  reading. 

“Well,  Captain  Ludovick,”  said  she, 
rather  breathlessly,  “ what — what  do  you 
think  of  doing?” 

“Oh,  I’m  going  straight  through  to 
Kirk  o’  Shields!'’  said  he,  still  regarding 
the  letter. 

“Yes?”  she  said,  with  her  bosom  be- 
ginning to  heave  a little.  “ Yes  ? I— I 
thought  you  would  say  that.  There's— 
there’s  a man  wanted  to  interfere.  You’ll 
answer  a letter  like  that  in  person,  and 
— and  soon.  I’m  afraid  they  have  been 
rather  heavy-handed  wi’ — wi’  my  bit 
lady — ” She  made  an  effort  to  smile; 
but  it  was  rather  a tremulous  smile;  and 
there  was  a surging  passion  at  her  heart 
that  threatened  to  upset  all  her  studied 
self-command.  “Yes,  I'm  afraid  they 
have  been  rather  heavy-handed  with  Al- 
ison, before  they  could  break  down  her 
spirit  and  courage.  Captain— Macdonel l 
— ye're  not  going  to  see  your  young  wife 
treated  like  that  ?” 

“No,”  said  he,  slowly,  and  with  dark- 
ened brows,  “I  don’t  think  I am  going  to 
stand  by  and  look  on,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.  It  is  about  time  for  me  to  be  there, 
I think.” 

Aunt  Gilchrist  made  a desperate  endea- 
vor to  suppress  the  emotion  that  was  near- 
ly getting  the  better  of  her;  and  then  she 
said,  with  apparent  quietude,  though  her 
lips  were  still  pale  and  trembling, 

“ Yes,  I thought  ye  would  be  for  going 
to  Kirk  o’  Shields;  and — and  I’ll  just  wait 
for  you  in  the  wagonette  until  ye've  got 
some  things  put  in  your  bag;  and  if  ye 
come  in  to  Fort  William  with  me  now, 
then  ye'll  catch  the  early  steamer  in  the 
morning.” 
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“ That’s  very  kind  of  you,”  he  said ; and 
he  was  going  away  absently  and  thought- 
fully, with  his  head  bent  down,  when  he 
recollected  that  he  ought  again  to  ask 
Aunt  Gilchrist  to  step  in  doors  for  a mo- 
ment or  two. 

“No,  thank  ye— no,  thank  ye,”  she  made 
answer;  “there’s  no  great  hurry,  but  I 
feel  as  if  there  was;  and  I’m  better  in  the 
outside  air.  The  truth  is,  Captain  Ludo- 
vick,  I’ve  been  just  a little  thing  upset  by 
this  woman’s  letter,  and— and  I’m  well 
content  now  to  leave  it  all  in  your  hands. 
Ay,  ay,  I’m  thinking  there’ll  be  a different 
story  to  tell  when  you  get  to  Kirk  o’ 
Shields!” 

“ I slia’n’t  keep  you  waiting  three  min- 
utes, Aunt  Gilchrist,”  said  he,  as  he  went 
off  to  put  the  few  things  together  he  might 
want. 

And  hardly  had  he  gone  when  out  there 
came  the  old  laird  of  Oyre  himself,  fol- 
lowed by  a maid-servant  carrying  a tray, 
on  which  was  a small  basket  filled  with 
fancy  biscuits,  and  also  a couple  of  de- 
canters and  a wineglass. 

“Indeed  this  is  a flying  feesit,”  said 
the  white-haired  old  gentleman,  whose 
shaggy  eyebrows  did  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  grave  gentleness  of  his 
expression,  and  whose  curiously  suave 
and  modulated  speech  had  sounded  so 
pleasant  in  Alison’s  ears;  “and  if  you 
will  not  come  into  the  house,  perhaps  you 
will  take  a little  refreshment  ?”  He  him- 
self handed  up  the  biscuits  to  her.  “And 
may  I gif  you  a little  claret,  or  a little 
wlieeskey  ?” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Aunt  Gilchrist  (who 
put  aside  for  the  moment  her  hot  indigna- 
tion, and  who  was  quite  touched  by  the 
extreme  courtesy  of  the  old  laird’s  de- 
meanor), “in  the  Highlands  I’m  sure 
there’s  nothing  wholesomer  than  a little 
drop  o’  whiskey.” 

“Indeed,  now,  that  is  ferry  true,  and 
my  own  opinion,”  Mr.  Macdonell  said,  as 
he  filled  the  glass  and  put  it  on  the  splash- 
board of  the  wagonette;  “and  I hef  been 
all  over  the  world  in  my  younger  days. 
I do  not  think  there  is  anything  better 
than  a little  wheeskey,  when  it  is  good 
wheeskey.  And  you  hef  heard  now  of 
the  prank  that  this  scapegrace  son  of  mine 
has  played  ?*’ 

“Y — yes,”  said  Auut  Gilchrist,  rather 
nervously. 

But  the  old  laird  did  not  seem  vexed. 

“ I could  weesh  it  had  been  different,” 
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said  he,  with  much  good-nature;  “but 
these  foolish  young  people  hef  their  own 
ways  of  looking  at  tlieengs;  and  I dare 
say  it  will  be  all  right  when  the  young 
bride  comes  to  live  at  Oyre.  And  if  you 
are  seeing  her  you  will  tell  her  that  she 
will  not  find  me  in  the  way — oh  no,  if  I 
am  in  the  way  I will  just  take  a small 
cottage,  where  there  is  a little  feeshing, 
which  is  an  old  man’s  amusement,  and 
the  young  people  will  hef  the  whole  house 
to  themselves.” 

“Indeed,  sir,”  said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  val- 
iantly, “ye’re  just  making  the  very  pro- 
posal that  would  prevent  Alison  ever  com- 
ing near  the  place:  depend  on  that,  sir — 
depend  on  that.” 

Old  Mr.  Macdonell  seemed  highly 
pleased. 

“Well,  now,”  said  he,  with  a smile, 
“perhaps  we  might  live  in  the  one  house 
after  all ; for  I do  not  think  I hef  a ferry 
bad  temper— for  a Highlander,  that  is  to 
say ; and  if  one  were  to  judge  of  the  young 
lady’s  disposition  by  her  face,  then  I 
would  not  call  her  a quarrelsome  pers- 
son.” 

“She’s  just  too  gentle!”  Aunt  Gilchrist 
exclaimed,  with  a bit  of  a sob  (for  she  had 
been  very  near  to  crying  when  she  was 
making  her  appeal  to  Captain  Ludovick). 
“And  she’s  fallen  into  ill  hands — ill 
hands.  The  sooner  your  son  takes  away 
his  young  wife  from  among  they  folk  the 
better.  And  I’m  real  glad,  sir,  to  hear 
ye  speak  so  kindly  about  Alison;  and  if 
she  were  here  this  moment  she  would 
show  her  gratitude  to  ye,  I’m  sure  o’  that, 
for  she's  a warm-hearted,  affectionate  bit 
crayture,  despite  the  prim  ways  o’  her 
bringing  up,  and  her  pride  and  dignity, 
that  would  make  ye  think  she  was  the 
Queen  o’  Sheba  sometimes.” 

“When  she  does  come  here,”  the  old 
laird  said,  in  his  grave  and  gentle  way, 

“ there’s  not  any  one  will  gif  her  a more 
hearty  welcome  than  myself;  and  I hope 
you  will  take  that  as  a message  to  your 
niece — that  is  to  be  my  daughter  as  well 
— I hope  you  will  take  that  message  to 
her  if  you  should  be  seeing  her.” 

Here  Ludovick  made  his  appearance, 
pitched  his  travelling  bag  up  beside  the 
driver,  and  stepped  into  the  wagonette; 
the  horses  sprang  forward;  the  white- 
haired  old  Highlander  raised  his  glen- 
garry, and  went  off  into  the  house  again ; 
and  Aunt  Gilchrist  and  her  companion 
found  themselves  with  this  long  drive  be- 
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fore  them,  during  which  they  could  dis- 
cuss what  forthwith  was  to  be  done. 

But  on  one  point  Aunt  Gilchrist  was  very 
nearly  becoming  angry  with  the  young 
man.  She  could  not  understand  the  cu- 
rious leniency,  or  perhaps  it  was  rather 
the  contemptuous  indifference,  with  which 
he  seemed  to  regard  Mrs.  Cowan  of  Cor- 
bieslaw. 

“She  is  merely  a stupid  and  ignorant 
person,”  said  he. 

“She’s  a cunning  she-devil,”  Aunt  Gil- 
christ exclaimed,  vindictively;  “a  bold, 
impudent,  brazen-faced  woman!” 

“I  dare  say  she  thinks  she  is  acting 
quite  properly,  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  everybody  concerned,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  her  son, 
for  very  good  people  sometimes  give  way 
to  a little  natural  bias.  But  I wonder,” 
he  continued,  “ what  she  means  by  saying 
that  the  law  offers  some  way  of  escape  to 
any  one  in  Alison’s  position  ? I suppose 
she  has  got  hold  of  some  vulgar  supersti- 
tion— there  are  plenty  such,  and  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  marriage.  However, 
I don’t  think  there  will  be  much  trouble 
about  that.  If  it  comes  to  be  a question 
of  claiming  authority — well,  I have  in  my 
pocket  at  this  moment  a little  document 
that  I think  will  settle  that  point.  Would 
you  like  to  see  it,  Aunt  Gilchrist  ?” 

“Yes,  I should,”  said  Aunt  Gilchrist, 
getting  out  her  gold-rimmed  glasses. 

But  this  was  hardly  a small  document 
that  he  drew  from  his  pocket— this  oblong 
sheet  of  lilac-hued  paper,  with  its  printed 
matter  resplendent  in  green  ink,  and  with 
a number  of  hand- written  entries  in  its 
parallel  columns.  Aunt  Gilchrist,  having 
fixed  her  eye-glasses,  got  hold  of  this  for- 
midable document;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
after  glow  that  was  shining  all  around 
them,  and  that  made  those  green-printed 
lines  look  strange,  she  easily  mastered  its 
contents.  It  was  entitled,  “ Extract  of  an 
Entry  in  a Register  of  Marriages  kept  in 
the  undermentioned  Parish , or  District , 
in  terms  of  17°  and  18°  Victorian,  Cap.  80, 
§§  56  and  58,”  and  then  in  its  successive 
columns  were  all  the  details  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Ludovick  Macdonell,  bach- 
elor, of  Oyre  House,  Lochaber,  and  Alison 
Blair,  spinster,  of  5 East  Street,  Kirk  o’ 
Shields.  Their  respective  ages  were  given, 
the  names  of  father  and  mother  on  each 
side,  the  date  of  the  sheriff-substitute’s 
warrant,  and  finally  the  signature  of  the 
registrar.  Aunt  Gilchrist  found  herself 


figuring  there,  along  with  Hugh  Munro, 
as  a witness  of  the  marriage:  in  short, 
this  paper  contained  a complete  history  of 
the  ceremony,  and  an  exhibition  of  the 
forms  that  had  been  gone  through,  as  by 
law  ordained. 

Aunt  Gilchrist  laughed,  and  said, 

“I’m  thinking  they’ll  discover  it’s  rath- 
er difficult  to  get  over  that.”  But  then 
her  eyes  grew  anxious  again.  “And 
oh,  Captain  Ludovick,  ye’ll  lose  no  time 
in  finding  out  poor  Alison,  and  protect- 
ing her,  and  comforting  her  ! It  just 
breaks  my  heart  to  think  what  she  must 
have  been  suffering — and  alone  too— quite 
alone,  ye  may  say,  with  nobody  to  take 
her  part — ” 

“As  soon  as  I can  get  hold  of  Alison 
herself  it  will  be  all  right.  Aunt  Gilchrist,” 
said  he.  “I  can  guess  pretty  clearly 
what  they’ve  been  about.  They  have  told 
her  lies  about  her  not  being  married,  and 
they  have  brought  the  reproach  of  the  con- 
gregation to  bear  on  her,  and  all  kinds  of 
fanatical  terrorisms ; then  she  had  no  one 
to  appeal  to:  no  doubt  they  threatened 
her  with  pains  and  penalties  if  she  even 
wrote  a letter.  I don’t  suppose  they  have 
locked  her  up;  this  is  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— though  in  some  things  it  hardly 
seems  to  be  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Kirk  o’  Shields ; but,  anyhow,  if  they  have 
locked  her  up,  you  may  trust  me  to  find 
the  key.  And  there’s  another  thing, 
Aunt  Gilchrist : when  we  reach  Fort  Wil- 
liam I don’t  think  I'll  go  along  to  the 
Munros’;  I will  stay  at  the  hotel,  and  be 
off  by  the  first  steamer  in  the  morning. 
The  fact  is,  it  would  be  no  use  having 
this  matter  discussed  by  the  whole  family. 
You  know  both  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Munro 
were  against  the  marriage;  and  although 
they  are  too  good-natured  to  say  4 1 told 
you  so,’  still  I suppose  they  would  nat- 
urally exaggerate  this  trouble  th&t  has 
come  along.  I shall  have  to  find  out 
about  it  first  for  myself ; but  you  may  tell 
Hugh  that  if  I want  him  to  come  and  help 
me  I will  telegraph  to  him.” 

So  the  little  old  dame — in  a measure 
satisfied  with  what  she  had  done — went 
back  by  herself  to  the  Munros’  villa,  and 
found  the  household  assembling  for  sup- 
per. She  was  very  reticent  over  what 
had  occurred;  but  subsequently  she  told 
Flora  that  Captain  Ludovick  was  setting 
out  next  morning  for  Kirk  o’  Shields,  and 
that  quite  possibly  Hugh  might  be  sent 
for. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MAN  TO  MAN. 

The  only  hotel  that  calls  itself  a hotel 
in  Kirk  o’  Shields  is  chiefly  a public- 
house  on  the  ground-floor,  with  the  up- 
per rooms  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of 
an  occasional  commercial  traveller.  It 
was  at  this  hostelry  that  Ludovick  Mac- 
donell  arrived,  deposited  his  travelling 
bag,  and  told  the  good  landlady  that  he 
should  want  some  dinner  in  the  evening; 
then  he  immediately  sallied  forth,  mak- 
ing straight  for  the  Minister’s  house. 
And  very  little  did  he  notice  of  the  squalor 
of  these  thoroughfares,  or  of  the  thick  pall 
of  smoke  that  did  duty  for  a sky;  nor  had 
he  any  objection  to  this  dull  thunderous 
roar  of  hammer  and  engine  and  forge  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  air  for  leagues  around. 
To  him  Kirk  o’  Shields  was  an  engrossing- 
ly  interesting,  even  a fascinating,  place: 
why,  Alison  had  walked  along  these 
streets;  when  she  was  in  Lochaber  she 
had  spoken  of  them  and  thought  of  them ; 
now,  at  this  very  moment,  there  was  the 
possibility  that  at  any  corner  he  might 
suddenly  find  himself  face  to  face  with — 
Alison ! 

He  knocked  at  the  Minister’s  door;  it 
was  opened  by  the  red-headed,  freckled 
servant-lass  Jean.  And  it  was  clear  that 
she  instantly  recognized  him,  for  she  re- 
treated half  a step,  her  black  eyes  looking 
frightened. 

“Is  Miss  Alison  at  home  ?”  he  asked. 

“ N — no,  sir,”  she  stammered,  in  reply. 

“When  will  she  be  at  home  ?” 

“She's  no  staying  here,  sir,” the  girl 
answered,  rather  breathlessly. 

“What?”  he  said — for  indeed  he  had 
paid  but  little  attention  to  Mrs.  Cowan’s 
threats. 

“I  djuna  ken;  and — and  if  I did  ken, 
I daurna  tell  ye,  sir.” 

He  seemed  rather  bewildered. 

“What  nonsense  is  this?”  he  said,  im- 
patiently. “ Is  the  Minister  at  home  ?” 

“No,  sir;  this  is  ane  o’  his  veesitin’ 
days.” 

“ Well,  Miss  Agnes,  then  ?” 

“ No;  Miss  Agnes  is  oot  the  noo.” 

He  was  disconcerted  only  for  a moment. 

“Well,  I’m  coming  in  to  wait  until  I 
see  somebody,”  he  said,  in  a sufficiently 
decisive  fashion;  and  as  he  forthwith  en- 
tered the  house,  she  had,  of  course,  to 
make  way  for  him,  and  she  shut  the  out- 
er door  when  he  had  gone  by. 


But  as  soon  as  she  had  followed  him 
into  the  little  parlor  an  odd  change  came 
over  Jean’s  manner:  she  was  now  quite 
eager  and  communicative— in  this  safe 
privacy. 

“Indeed,  sir,  there’s  been  an  awfu’  to- 
do,  and  ye’ll  jist  say  ye  insisted  on  com- 
ing into  the  hoose;  for  although  I dinna 
think  much  o’  my  place— they  unco  guid 
folk  are  ower  guid  for  the  like  o’  me— I 
dinna  want  to  be  turned  oot  neck  and 
crop  at  anither  body’s  biddin’;  and  I 
wasna  to  tell  ye  onything,  or  let  ye  into 
the  hoose,  or  say  a word  to  ye — ” 

“And  whose  orders  were  these?”  he 
asked. 

“Mrs.  Cowan’s,”  Jean  said,  looking  a 
little  frightened  again. 

“Is  Mrs.  Cowan  your  mistress  ?” 

“No,  Guid  be  thankit!”  the  girl  said, 
fervently.  “ But  ye  see,  sir,  she’s  ta’en 
the  upper  hand  in  a’  this;  and  mind,  ye 
maun  say  ye  cam’  into  the  hoose  withoot 
ony  will  o’  mine;  but  I’ll  tell  ye  what  I 
can — I wull,  I wull — if  I’m  sent  back  to 
Lemock-end  the  mom’s  morning.  And 
I tell  ye,  sir,  it’s  a downright  crying 
shame  the  way  they’ve  been  treatin’  Miss 
Alison — preachin’  at  her  frae  the  pulpit — 
frae  the  pulpit  before  a’  the  folk!— and 
that  auld  wife  Cowan  whinin’  and  whin- 
in’ aboot  penitence  and  remission  o’  sins — 
it’s  just — it’s  just — But  I’ll  no  say  a bad 
word,  though  they’ve  been  near  drivin’ 
me  to’t  mair  than  ance ; and  there’s  Miss 
Agnes  maistly  oot  o’  her  senses,  and  clean 
oot  o’  them  she’ll  be  ere  lang — I’ve  to 
sleep  beside  her  at  nichts,  that  was  Miss 
Alison’s  last  word,  and  it’s  greetin’  for 
hours  she  is;  and  then  terrible  talkin’ 
about  angels  and  thrones;  and  her  mo- 
ther, that’s  dead  and  gone,  puir  body,  ye 
would  think  her  mother  and  hersel’  were 
greetin’  thegither  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Miss  Alison.  I declare  I’m  jist 
fair  scunnered  wi’  they  unco  releegious 
folk,  and  I dinna  care  a docken.how  sune 
I’m  back  on  Leraock-side  again,  and  herd- 
in’ my  faither’s  kye,  if  I only  get  a sup  o’ 
milk  for’t!” 

But  the  red-headed  Jean’s  eager  volu- 
bility contained  no  information. 

“Look  here,  my  good  girl,”  said  he, 
gently,  “ if  you  consider  that  Miss  Alison 
has  been  so  ill  used,  don’t  you  think  you 
could  give  a little  help  ? I’ve  come  to 
take  her  part — probably  she  will  go  away 
with  me  altogether.  And  I dare  say  you 
have  been  told  not  to  say  where  she  is: 
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well,  I won’t  ask  you  to  tell  me,  plump 
and  plain;  still,  couldn’t  you  give  me 
some  small  hint-just  some  kind  of  indi- 
cation, you  know,  without  actually  say- 
ing anything  that  would  get  you  into 
trouble  ?” 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pock- 
et and  pulled  out  a sovereign ; but  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  the  money  she  shrank  back. 

“Na,  na;  I’ll  hae  nane  o’  that!”  said 
she,  with  considerable  emphasis.  “I 
dinna  ken  what’s  to  be  the  upshot  o’  a’ 
this,  and  I’m  no  going  to  be  cross-ques- 
tioned before  the  Fiscal.” 

He  hesitated  for  a moment.  He  was 
not  quite  sure  of  her;  nor  was  he  quite 
sure  what  he  himself  should  do.  It  seem- 
ed too  absurd  that  anybody  should  sup- 
pose that  Alison  could  be  carried  off  in 
this  way  and  hidden  from  him.  And 
might  not  this  be  merely  a story  that  the 
servant-lass  had  been  authorized  to  tell  ? 
Was  it  not  quite  probable  that  Alison 
was  at  this  very  moment  upstairs,  con- 
fined to  her  room  under  strict  injunctions 
from  her  father?  He  looked  at  Jean 
again.  Then  he  quietly  went  to  the  door, 
and  opened  it  a few  inches. 

“ Don’t  you  think  now.”  he  said,  fixing 
his  eyes  hard  on  the  girl— “don’t  you 
think  now  that,  if  I were  to  call  loud 
enough,  Miss  Alison  would  hear  ?” 

But  she  was  not  startled. 

“Ye  think  I’m  leein;  I’m  not  leein!” 
she  said,  somewhat  indignantly.  “If  I 
kenned  where  Miss  Alison  was,  I do  be- 
lieve I’d  tell  ye,  and  snap  my  fingers  at 
the  whole  crew  o’  them— Corbieslaw  as 
weel,  though  it  was  him  got  me  my 
place.” 

“ I do  believe  you  would,”  he  said,  for 
he  could  no  longer  doubt  the  girl’s  sin- 
cerity; “and  you’ll  just  take  this  little 
present  from  me  to  buy  yourself  some  rib- 
bons when  the  fair-time  comes  round.  It 
isn’t  a bribe;  you  haven’t  told  me  any 
secret;  and  the  Fiscal  may  cross  examine 
you  until  his  head  drops  off,  when  you 
have  nothing  to  confess— don’t  you  see 
that  ?” 

He  made  her  take  the  money ; and  they 
had  some  further  conversation  together, 
during  which  he  learned  that  the  Minis- 
ter would  not  be  home  until  the  “hinner- 
end”  of  the  day,  and  also  that  Jean  was 
perfectly  certain  that  Miss  Agnes  was  as 
ignorant  as  herself  concerning  Alison’s 
whereabouts.  In  these  circumstances  he 
considered  that  it  was  hardly  worth  his 


while  to  spend  the  intervening  hours  in 
this  dull  little  parlor;  and  so,  saying  that 
he  would  return  about  the  time  the  Min- 
ister was  expected  back,  he  left  the  house 
and  wandered  out  into  the  streets. 

But  the  more  he  thought  over  all  this 
matter,  the  more  intolerable  the  insolence 
of  this  woman  Cowan  seemed  to  become. 
A cunning  she-devil  Aunt  Gilchrist  had 
called  her;  and  no  doubt  she  had  got  the 
Minister  well  under  her  thumb  before  he 
had  allowed  her  to  assume  such  author- 
ity over  his  own  daughter.  As  for  the 
farce  of  carrying  Alison  away  into  hid- 
ing, Captain  Ludovick  at  first  paid  little 
heed  to  that.  It  was  a preposterous  piece 
of  impudence,  and  nothing  more.  We 
were  living  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Minister  was  a reasonable  human  be- 
ing: as  soon  as  he  was  appealed  to  he 
would  recognize  the  futility  of  this  at- 
tempted seclusion.  It  was  merely  the  act 
of  an  intermeddling  and  ignorant  wo- 
man, who  did  not  know  that  there  was 
such  a thing  as  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Session — a remarkably  imperative  kind  of 
thing,  moreover.  No  doubt  the  Minister 
was  a sort  of  recluse,  and  little  conversant 
with  the  world’s  affairs;  he  had  allowed 
tliis  officious  busybody  to  take  charge  of 
Alison ; and  it  was  her  idiotic  notion  that 
she  could  keep  the  young  wife  away  from 
her  husband  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
removing  her  to  some  other  dwelling. 
Which  of  these  houses,  then,  held  Alison  ? 
Might  she  not  see  him  from  one  of  these 
windows  ? Or  was  it  not  possible  he 
might  meet  her  coming  along  this  very 
thoroughfare,  or  coming  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  next  street  ? For  they  could 
not  have  locked  her  up.  He  reminded 
himself  again  that  we  were  living  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  indeed  was  not 
much  concerned  about  this  foolish  traves- 
ty of  concealment. 

But  matters  assumed  a very  different 
aspect  in  the  evening.  When  he  return- 
ed to  the  house  Mr.  Blair  was  at  home; 
and  Captain  Macdonell  was  shown  into 
the  parlor.  A moment  thereafter  the 
Minister  made  his  appearance,  the  deep- 
ly lined,  sallow,  sad  face  showing  neither 
surprise  nor  anger,  but  only  a calm  self- 
possession  ; and  when  he  came  into  the 
room  the  two  men  remained  standing, 
facing  each  other. 

“Mr.  Blair,  I want  you  to  tell  me 
where  Alison  is,”  Macdonell  said  at  once, 
and  without  further  ceremony. 
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“By  what  right  do  you  ask ?”  the  Min- 
ister made  answer,  slowly. 

The  younger  man  was  rather  taken 
aback. 

“By  what  right?  By  a very  good 
right,  I imagine.  I presume  you  know — 
indeed  you  must  know— that  Alison  and 
I are  married.” 

The  Minister  regarded  him  for  a mo- 
ment in  silence;  and  then  said,  in  his 
measured  and  deliberate  fashion: 

“You  show  some  confidence,  young 
man,  in  coming  to  me — to  me,  her  father — 
with  any  such  demand.  I will  not  ask 
you  what  has  been  your  conduct  toward  a 
young  girl  deprived  for  a brief  time  of  pa- 
rental guidance  and  advice,  unprotected, 
alone,  and  ignorant  of  the  consequences 
of  her  acts.  I leave  that  to  your  own 
conscience.  I am  aware  that  in  the  hey- 
day of  youth  there  may  be  an  impetuosity 
that  spurns  all  considerations,  and  would 
sacrifice  all  interests  and  duties  to  its  own 
selfish  ends;  but  in  time  the  still  small 
voice  makes  itself  heard — if  God  is  merci- 
ful to  the  transgressor.  I do  not  seek  now 
to  bring  home  to  you  a sense  of  what  you 
have  done;  I leave  that  in  higher  hands 
than  mine;  but  when  you  come  to  me 
and  ask  me  to  give  my  daughter  into  your 
charge — knowing,  as  I do,  that  the  conse- 
quence must  be  her  spiritual  ruin,  the  for- 
feiture of  her  soul’s  birthright— you  can- 
not wonder  if  I distinctly  say  no.” 

“ You  call  yourself  a clergyman,  a min- 
ister,” Macdonell  said,  hotly,  “and  you 
want  to  come  between  man  and  wife  1” 

But  this  stern-faced,  sad-eyed  old  man 
was  not  to  be  moved  into  auy  angry  re- 
tort. 

“Well,  you  know,”  he  said,  in  those 
measured,  impressive  tones,  “that  your 
own  Church— false  and  perverted,  as  we 
deem  it  to  be,  and  a fountain  of  iniquity — 
even  your  Church  refuses  to  recognize  a 
civil  marriage.  And  you,  are  you  not 
governed  by  its  doctrines  and  practices  ? 
Who  is  your  lord  and  king?  The  Pope 
of  Rome.  In  his  eyes  you  are  not  mar- 
ried. In  his  eyes  my  daughter  is  not 
bounden  to  you  by  any  tie  whatever.  If 
you  have  a master,  why  not  obey  him  ? If 
you  set  him  up  as  your  king,  why  not 
serve  him  ? If  you  have  raised  your  idol 
on  high,  give  him  the  worship  and  obedi- 
ence due  to  him,  and  leave  my  daughter 
to  live  and  die  among  her  own  kindred 
and  those  of  her  own  faith.” 

It  was  the  very  simplicity  and  dignity 


of  this  man — his  inviolable  and  serene 
conviction — that  seemed  to  drive  Macdon- 
ell to  desperation.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
dashing  himself  against  impalpable  bar- 
riers that  he  was  powerless  to  remove. 

“I  do  know  this,”  he  said,  somewhat 
excitedly,  “ that  civil  marriages  are  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  this  kingdom,  and 
that  whoever  comes  between  husband  and 
wife  does  so  at  his  or  her  own  peril.  Do 
you  think  you  can  shut  Alison  up  forever  ? 
Do  you  think  there  is  no  means  of  discov- 
ering her  ? Why,  I thought  it  was  mere- 
ly some  foolish  trick  of  that  woman 
Cowan!  But  now  you  come  forward; 
you  interpose;  you  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  what  this  ignorant  woman  ap- 
pears to  have  done.  Well,  what  do  you 
expect  will  come  of  it  ? What  do  you 
hope  to  gain  by  it  ?” 

“With  God’s  blessing,”  the  Minister 
said,  calmly  enough,  “we  hope  to  undo 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  evil  you  have 
wrought.  We  hope  to  bring  the  child  to 
a perception  of  her  error  in  having  strayed 
away  from  the  fold  of  her  own  people. 
Her  seclusion  may  be  temporary:  when 
she  comes  forth  from  it,  she  will  come 
forth  as  one  purified  and  restored  to  her 
right  mind;  and  she  will  return  to  dwell 
within  the  tents  of  Israel,  among  her  own.” 

“ But  this  is  mere  madness !”  the  young- 
er man  exclaimed,  for  he  was  rapidly 
losing  his  self-control.  “ She  is  married ! 
She  is  my  wife ! I don’t  know  what  your 
particular  congregation  may  think ; but  I 
know  that  even  in  Catholic  countries,  let 
alone  Protestant  countries,  civil  marriages 
are  recognized  as  freely  as  any  other ; and 
I know,  in  this  country,  that  the  law, 
which  institutes  civil  marriage,  is  bound 
to  hold  it  valid.  Valid  ? — I should  think 
it  was ! There  is  no  marriage  more  abso- 
lute and  irrevocable.  And  do  you  ima- 
gine I am  going  to  stand  by  and  allow 
Alison  to  be  shut  up  like  that,  and  preach- 
ed at,  and  lectured  into  submission,  and 
whined  over  ? I want  to  learn  something 
about  this  instruction  that  is  going  on: 
I’m  not  quite  satisfied  about  the  gentle 
ways  of  the  saints.  And  am  I to  under- 
stand that  you  definitely  and  finally  re- 
fuse to  tell  me  where  Alison  is  ?” 

“I  do  refuse,”  the  Minister  said,  with 
tranquil  self-possession. 

“You  don't  know  that  I can  compel 
you,  then  ?”  he  demanded,  with  eyes  afire. 

“I  know  you  cannot,”  was  the  calm 
answer. 
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“You  think  there  is  no  law  in  this 
country  ?” 

“You  may  appeal  to  the  law  if  you 
choose  to  do  so,”  Mr.  Blair  said,  slowly. 
“But  there  is  no  law  in  this  country 
that  can  force  me  to  open  my  mouth 
when  my  conscience  bids  me  be  silent; 
and  there  is  no  law  in  this  country  that 
can  compel  me  to  hand  my  child  over  to 
the  emissaries  of  Satan.  You  may  appeal 
to  the  law,  young  man : I owe  obedience 
to  a higher  law:  every  moment  of  my 
life  I stand  before  a tribunal  compared 
with  which  all  other  tribunals  are  but  as 
grains  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore.  We 
who  regard  all  temporal  things  as  of 
small  moment  stand  in  the  presence  of  a 
greater  Judge.  ‘ The  Lord  is  our  judge, 
the  Lord  is  our  law-giver,  the  Lord  is  our 
king.’  ” 

The  moral  grandeur  of  this  old  man, 
his  unflinching  courage,  the  lofty  posi- 
tion he  had  assumed,  were  all  lost  upon 
his  younger  and  fiercer  antagonist,  who 
exclaimed,  passionately: 

“Very  well,  then,  take  the  conse- 
quences! You  have  treated  that  harm- 
less girl — who  is  my  wife,  and  whom  I 
mean  to  protect  in  spite  of  you — I say 
you  have  treated  her  with  the  most  mon- 
strous cruelty ; and  since  you  have  deter- 
mined to  bear  the  brunt  of  it,  you  shall. 
You  will  discover  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  are  not  to  be  defied  with  impuni- 
ty, whatever  sophistical  arguments  you 
apply  to  your  conscience.  I tell  you  that 
I have  the  right  to  claim  my  wife;  you 
accept  the  responsibility  of  concealing 
her;  and  if  you  persist  in  your  refusal  to 
produce  her,  then  you  will  have  leisure 
to  think  over  your  own  folly,  when  you 
find  yourself  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
jail !” 

The  Minister  responded,  with  perfect 
serenity : 

“I  fear  no  earthly  judge,  nor  any 
penalty  he  may  inflict.  In  all  things  I 
would  willingly  obey  those  that  are  set 
in  authority  over  us;  but  my  chief  al- 
legiance lies  elsewhere.  If  I have  to  go 
to  prison,  I hope  to  be  as  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  when  they  were  called  be- 
fore the  Council  and  commanded  to  be 
beaten  — they  rejoiced  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His 
name.” 

“Then  to  prison  you  shall  go,”  the 
young  man  said,  his  face  grown  blood- 
less and  horrible  to  see;  and  without  an- 


other word  lie  burst  from  the  room,  and 
made  his  way  along  the  passage,  opening 
the  door  for  himself,  and  issuing  into  the 
street. 

It  was  getting  to  dusk  now;  and  me- 
chanically and  blindly  he  walked  back 
to  the  humble  hostelry,  where  dinner  was 
awaiting  him ; but  he  could  not  eat  any- 
thing; rage  and  fury  filled  his  heart.  He 
sat  for  a time  there,  thinking  or  trying  to 
think : then  he  got  up  and  went  out,  and 
made  straight  away  for  the  open  country 
— if  that  could  be  called  country  where 
there  were  forges  and  furnaces  more  fre- 
quently than  farms,  where  there  were 
stone  dikes  instead  of  hedges,  and  where 
the  road  side  he  walked  on  was  composed 
of  cinders  and  broken  slag.  Into  this 
mysterious  dusk,  lighted  up  by  the  wild 
flames  of  the  iron- works,  he  walked  reck- 
lessly and  aimlessly,  conjuring  up  all 
kinds  of  imaginary  fears  and  evils,  chief- 
ly consisting  of  cruelties  being  practised 
on  Alison.  For  the  situation  was  far 
more  serious  now.  This  was  no  longer 
a mere  ignorant  device  on  the  part  of  a 
stupid,  ambitious,  and  scheming  woman. 
This  was  a deliberate  attempt  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  girl;  a conspiracy;  and  a 
conspiracy  not  over-scrupulous  about  in- 
voking religious  terrorism  as  a means  of 
accomplishing  its  aim.  And  the  law  was 
on  his  side,  he  knew. 

“Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make ?” 
he  said  to  himself,  with  savage  irony. 
“Well,  perhaps  not;  but  they  form  a re- 
markably good  imitation  of  it!” 

For  he  was  determined  to  hold  the 
Minister  responsible  for  this  thing  that 
had  been  done — done  with  his  sanction, 
if  not  even  at  his  suggestion.  Where 
Mrs.  Cowan  might  be  he  knew  not. 
Perhaps  she  had  taken  Alison  out  of  the 
country  altogether,  in  the  hope  that  ab- 
sence, and  pious  counsel,  and  misrepre- 
sentation, and  calumny,  might  bring  the 
girl  to  a final  renunciation  of  her  lover 
and  husband.  Where  Alison  might  be — 
where  her  cunning  she-devil  of  a guardian 
might  be — he  could  not  tell;  but  the  Min- 
ister knew — he  was  here ; he  could  be  got 
at ; he  would  be  made  to  speak,  if  there 
was  any  law  in  this  land.  And  if  he 
would  not  speak  ? — then  to  jail  with  him ! 
The  Court  of  Session  had  a short  way  of 
dealing  with  fanatics.  Bravado  was  all 
very  fine;  but  bravado  sometimes  col- 
lapsed in  presence  of  prison  fare  and  in- 
side four  square  walls. 
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The  young  man’s  heart  was  hot  within 
him.  He  began  to  recall,  with  a painful 
acuteness,  certain  terms  of  Mrs.  Cowan’s 
letter;  and  the  fancy  that  this  young  wife 
might  be  suffering  all  kinds  of  mental  and 
moral  torture,  in  some  unknown  place, 
and  thinking  of  him,  and  wondering  why 
he  did  not  come  to  her  rescue-all  this 
drove  him  to  the  verge  of  frenzy.  He 
did  not  notice  that  it  was  now  raining 
fast ; and  he  had  neither  overcoat  nor  um- 
brella. The  black  night  was  all  around 
him;  and  above  him  the  heavy,  red-pul- 
sating skies:  sometimes  one  of  the  iron- 
works sent  up  a sudden  flame  that 
threw  his  shadow  across  the  half-seen 
highway.  But  while  this  wild  war  of 
piteous  commiseration,  and  indignant 
wrath,  and  thirst  for  vengeance  seemed 
driving  him  to  distraction,  plans  were 
forming  too.  The  very  next  morning  he 
would  go  to  Edinburgh  and  see  his  old 
friend  Balwhinnan,  an  advocate  there. 
Mr.  Balwhinnan  would  advise  him  how 
to  put  the  courts  in  motion:  the  conspira- 
tors would  speedily  learn  whether  they 
could  with  impunity  steal  away  a young 
wife  from  her  husband.  Going  to  jail 
for  conscience’  sake  sounded  very  noble 
and  heroic:  perhaps,  when  the  moment 
arrived,  that  fanatical  resolution  would 
falter.  But  if  not— if  the  Minister  still 
remained  obdurate— then  let  the  law  take 
its  course!  If  there  were  any  question 
about  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  if  there 
were  any  doubt  as  to  the  young  husband’s 
legal  claim,  this  would  be  his  answer. 
Perhaps  the  doubts  would  be  removed 
when  the  doubter  found  himself  within 
the  compass  of  a prison  cell. 

And  sometimes  a haunting  voice  would 
try  to  say  to  him : “ What  is  this  you  are 
about  to  do  ? On  whom  are  you  going  to 


wreak  your  vengeance?  In  your  inmost 
heart  you  know  that  this  old  man  is  no 
fanatic,  no  maniac,  no  charlatan,  but  one 
who  believes  in  the  Divine  government  of 
the  world,  who  knows  that  for  every  ac- 
tion of  his  life  he  is  accountable  to  his 
Maker,  who  is  ready  to  suffer  all  things 
rather  than  offend  against  his  conscience. 
Are  you  so  blind  that  you  cannot  per- 
ceive the  moral  elevation, the  invulnera- 
ble and  austere  integrity,  of  such  a man  ? 
What  does  he  care  for  your  threats? 
What  are  your  prison  walls  to  him  ?” 

But  he  would  not  hear.  Before  his 
burning  eyes  there  was  a vision  of  Alison 
in  her  father's  pew,  her  head  bent  forward, 
and  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  while 
that  congregation  of  sanctimonious  Phar- 
isees looked  on  and  rejoiced  that  the  Min- 
ister’s daughter  was  stricken  low  and  re- 
pentant and  ashamed  of  her  transgres- 
sion. And  there  was  another  vision  as 
^ell — of  Aunt  Gilchrist’s  “cunning  she- 
devil” — the  cat-like  guardian  of  her  pale 
prisoner,  the  whining  preacher,  the 
wheedling  and  coaxing  match-maker ; and 
he  swore  with  his  teeth  set  hard  that  the 
lawyers  should  pay  a little  attention  to 
her  also. 

By-and-by  he  turned  and  set  out  again 
for  Kirk  o’  Shields,  through  the  thick 
rain.  There  was  no  chance  of  his  miss- 
ing his  way:  the  sombre  red  glow  was 
ever  present  there,  in  the  midst  of  the 
black  night.  When  he  reached  the  inn 
he  was  drenched  through;  but  with  the 
carelessness  of  a Highlander  he  sat  down 
and  ate  some  food ; and  then  he  told  the 
people  that  when  he  went  to  bed  they 
must  get  his  clothes  dried,  for  he  was* 
leaving  early  in  the  morning.  It  was  to 
Edinburgh  he  was  going. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


LA  VERETTE  AND  THE  CARNIVAL  IN  ST.  PIERRE,  MARTINIQUE. 

BY  LAFCADIO  HEARN. 


I. 

ONE  returning  from  the  country  to  the 
city  in  the  carnival  season  is  lucky 
to  find  any  comfortable  rooms  for  rent 
I have  been  lucky  to  secure  one  even  in 
a rather  retired  street— so  steep  that  it  is 
really  dangerous  to  sneeze  while  descend- 
ing it,  lest  one  lose  one’s  balance  and 
tumble  right  across  the  town.  It  is  not  a 
fashionable  street,  the  Rue  de  Montmirail ; 
but,  after  all,  there  is  no  fashionable  street 


in  this  extraordinary  city,  and  the  poorer 
the  neighborhood,  the  better  one’s  chance 
to  see  something  of  its  human  nature. 
One  consolation  is  that  I have  Maum- 
Robert  for  a next-door  neighbor,  who 
keeps  the  best  bouts  in  town— those  long 
thiu  Martinique  cigars  of  which  a stranger 
soon  becomes  fond.  Maum-Robert  is  a 
dealer  in  such  cheap  articles  of  food  as 
the  poor  live  upon:  fruits  and  tropical 
vegetables,  maguioc-flour,  “macadam”  (a 
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singular  ilisb  of  rice  stewed  with  salt  fish, 
akras,  etc. ; but  her  bouts  probably  bring 
her  the  largest  profit.  Maum-Robert  is  also 
a sort  of  doctor;  whenever  any  one  in  the 
neighborhood  falls  sick,  she  is  sent  for, 
and  always  comes,  and  very  often  cures, 
as  she  is  very  skilful  in  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  medicinal  herbs,  which  she  gathers 
herself  upon  the  mornes.  But  for  these 
services  she  never  accepts  any  remuner- 
ation; she  is  a sort  of  Mother  of  the  poor 
in  her  immediate  vicinity.  She  helps 
everybody,  listens  to  everybody’s  troubles, 
gives  everybody  some  sort  of  consolation, 
trusts  everybody,  and  sees  a great  deal  of 
the  thankless  side  of  human  nature  with- 
out seeming  to  feel  any  the  worse  for  it. 
Poor  as  she  must  really  be,  she  appears  to 
have  everything  that  everybody  wants; 
and  will  lend  anything  to  her  neighbors 
except  a scissors  or  a broom,  which  it  is 
thought  bad  luck  to  lend.  And  finally, 
if  anybody  is  afraid  of  being  bewitch^! 
( quinboise ) , Maum-Robert  can  furnish  him 
or  her  with  something  that  will  keep  the 
bewitchment  away. 

II. 

Ash- Wednesday.  The  last  masquerade 
will  appear  this  afternoon,  notwithstand- 
ing; for  the  carnival  lasts  in  Martinique 
a day  longer  than  elsewhere. 

All  through  the  country  districts,  since 
the  first  week  of  January,  there  have  been 
wild  festivities  every  Sunday — dancing  on 
the  public  highways  to  the  battering  of 
tamtams;  African  dancing  too,  such  as 
is  never  seen  in  St.  Pierre.  In  the  city, 
however,  there  has  been  less  merriment 
than  in  previous  years ; the  natural  gayety 
of  the  population  has  been  visibly  affected 
by  the  advent  of  a terrible  and  unfamil- 
iar visitor  to  the  island— La  Verette : she 
came  by  steamer  from  Colon. 

It  was  in  September.  Only  two  cases 
had  been  reported  when  every  neighbor- 
ing British  colony  quarantined  against 
Martinique.  Then  other  West  Indian 
colonies  did  likewise.  Only  two  cases  of 
small-pox.  “ But  there  may  be  two  thou- 
sand in  another  month,1’  answered  the 
governors  and  the  consuls  to  many  indig- 
nant protests.  Among  West  Indian  popu- 
lations the  malady  has  a signification  un- 
known in  Europe  or  the  United  States: 
it  means  an  exterminating  plague. 

Two  months  later  the  little  capital  of 
Fort-de-France  was  swept  by  the  pesti- 
lence as  by  a wind  of  death.  Then  the 
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evil  began  to  spread.  It  entered  St.  Pierre 
in  December,  about  Christmas  time.  Last 
week  173  cases  were  reported;  and  a se- 
rious epidemic  is  almost  certain.  There 
were  only  8500  inhabitants  in  Fort-de- 
France;  there  are  28,000  in  the  three 
quarters  of  St.  Pierre  proper,  not  including* 
her  suburbs;  and  there  is  no  saying  what 
ravages  the  disease  may  make  here. 

III. 

Three  o’clock,  hot  and  clear.  In  the 
distance  there  is  a heavy  sound  of  drums, 
always  drawing  nearer:  tam!  tam ! tam- 
tam-tam  ! The  Grande  Rue  is  lined  with 
expectant  multitudes ; and  its  tiny  square, 
the  Batterie  d’Esnot,  thronged  with  whites. 
Tam!  tam!  tam  tavi-tam!  In  our  own 
street  the  people  are  beginning  to  gather 
at  doorways,  and  peer  out  of  windows, 
prepared  to  descend  to  the  main  street  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  procession. 

“Off  masque  df"  (Where  are  the 
maskers  ?) 

It  is  little  Mimi's  voice ; she  is  speaking 
for  two  besides  herself,  both  quite  as  anx- 
ious as  she  to  know  where  the  maskers 
are:  Maurice,  her  little  fair-haired  and 
blue-eyed  brother,  three  years  old ; and 
Gabrielle,  her  child  sister,  aged  four,  two 
years  .her  junior. 

Every  day  I have  been  observing  the 
three  playing  in  the  doorway  of  the  house 
across  the  street.  Mimi,  with  her  brilliant 
white  skin,  black  hair,  and  laughing  black 
eyes,  is  the  prettiest,  though  all  are  un- 
usually pretty  children.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  their  mother  s beau tif  ul  brown 
hair  is  usually  covered  with  a violet  fou- 
lard , you  would  certainly  believe  them 
white  as  any  children  in  the  world. 

The  father  of  these  children  loved  them 
very  much : he  had  provided  a home  for 
them — a house  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Fort, 
with  an  allowance  of  two  hundred  francs 
monthly;  and  he  died  in  the  belief  that 
their  future  was  secured.  But  relatives 
fought  the  will  with  large  means  and 
shrewd  lawyers,  and  won ! Yzore,  the 
mother,  found  herself  homeless  and  pen- 
niless, with  three  children  to  care  for. 
But  she  was  brave;  she  abandoned  the 
costume  of  the  upper  class  forever,  put 
on  the  douillette  and  the  viadras — the 
attire  that  is  a confession  of  race— and 
went  to  work.  She  is  still  so  comely  and 
so  white  that  she  seems  only  to  be  mas- 
querading in  that  violet  head-dress  and 
long  loose  robe. 
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“ Vini  oukl  vini  out!”  cry  the  children 
to  one  another — “come  and  see!”  The 
drums  are  drawing  near;  everybody  is 
running  to  the  Grande  Rue. 

IV. 

Tam!  tarn ! tamtam-tam  ! The  specta- 
cle is  interesting  from  the  Batterie  d’Esnot. 
High  up  the  Rue  Peysette — up  all  the  pre- 
cipitous streets  that  ascend  the  mornes — 
a far  gathering  of  showy  color  appears: 
the  massing  of  maskers  in  rose  and  blue 
and  sulphur-yellow  attire.  Then  what  a 
degringolade  begins! — what  a tumbling, 
leaping,  cascading  of  color  as  the  troops 
descend ! Simultaneously  from  north  and 
south,  from  the  landing  and  the  Fort, 
two  immense  bands  enter  the  Grande  Rue 
— the  great  dancing  societies  these — the 
Sans-souci  and  the  In  tripides . They  are 
rivals;  they  are  the  composers  and  sing- 
ers of  those  carnival  songs — cruel  satires 
most  often — of  which  the  local  meaning  is 
unintelligible  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  incident  inspiring  the  improvisation, 
of  which  the  words  are  too  often  coarse 
or  obscene,  whose  burdens  will  be  caught 
up  and  re-echoed  through  all  the  bourgs 
of  the  island.  Vile  as  may  be  the  motive, 
the  satire,  the  malice,  these  chants  are 
preserved  for  generations  by  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  airs;  and  the  victim  of  a 
carnival  song  need  never  hope  that  his 
failing  or  his  wrong  will  be  forgotten:  it 
will  be  sung  of  long  after  he  is  in  liis 
grave. 

Ten  minutes  more,  and  the  entire  length 
of  the  street  is  thronged  with  a shouting, 
shrieking,  laughing,  gesticulating  host  of 
maskers.  Thicker  and  thicker  the  press 
becomes;  the  drums  are  silent;  all  are 
waiting  for  the  signal  of  the  general  dance. 
Jests  and  practical  jokes  are  being  every- 
where perpetrated ; there  is  a vast  hubbub, 
made  up  of  screams,  cries,  chattering, 
laugh  ing.  Here  and  there  snatches  of  car- 
nival song  are  being  sung:  “ Cambronne , 
cambronne , cambronne or,  “ Ti  feum- 
la  doux , li  doux,  li  douxP 1 (Sweeter  than 
syrup  the  little  woman  is);  this  burden 
will  be  remembered  when  the  rest  of  the 
song  passes  out  of  fashion.  Brown  hands 
reach  out  from  the  crowd  of  masks,  pull- 
ing the  beards  and  patting  the  faces  of 
white  spectators.  “Moinconnaittou,ch&! 
moin  connait  ou  doudoux!  ba  moin  ti 
d' mi  franc  /”  It  is  best  not  to  refuse  the 
half-franc;  you  don't  know  what  these 
maskers  might  take  a notion  to  do  to-day. 


Then  all  the  great  drums  suddenly  boom 
together;  all  the  bands  strike  up;  the  mad 
medley  crystallizes  into  some  sort  of  or- 
der, and  the  immense  processional  dance 
begins.  From  the  landing  to  the  Fort 
there  is  but  one  continuous  torrent  of 
sound  and  color;  you  are  dazed  by  the 
tossing  of  peaked  caps,  the  waving  of 
hands,  and  twinkling  of  feet,  and  all  this 
passes  with  a huge  swing,  a regular  sway- 
ing to  right  and  left.  It  will  take  at  least 
an  hour  for  all  to  pass,  and  it  is  an  hour 
well  worth  passing.  Band  after  band 
whirls  by,  the  musicians  all  garbed  as 
women  or  as  monks  in  canary-colored 
habits;  before  them  the  dancers  are  dan- 
cing backward,  with  a motion  as  of  skaters ; 
behind  them  all  leap  and  wave  hands  as 
in  pursuit.  Most  of  the  bands  are  playing 
creole  airs,  but  that  of  the  Sanssouci 
strikes  up  the  melody  of  the  latest  French 
song  in  vogue,  “ Petits  amoureux  aux 
plumes ” (Little  feathered  lovers).  Every- 
body now  seems  to  know  this  song  by 
heart;  you  hear  children  only  five  or  six 
years  old  singing  it.  There  are  pretty  lines 
in  it,  although  two  out  of  its  four  stanzas 
are  commonplace  enough,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  air  rather  than  the  words  which 
accounts  for  its  sudden  popularity. 

“Petits  amoureux  aux  plumes, 

Enfants  d’un  brillant  sljour, 

Vous  ignorez  I’amertume, 

Vous  parlez  souvent  d’amour ; 

Vous  meprisez  la  dorure, 

Les  salons,  et  les  bijoux ; 

Vous  ch6rissez  la  Nature, 

Petits  oiseaux,  becquetez-vous ! 

“ Voyez  l&bas,  dans  cette  6glise, 

Auprfes  d’un  confessional, 

Le  prfitre,  qui  veut  faire  croire  k Lise, 
Qu’un  baiser  est  un  grand  mal ; 

Pour  prouver  k la  mignonne 

Qu’un  baiser  bien  fait,  bien  doux, 

N’a  jamais  damno  personne, 

Petits  oiseaux,  becquetez-vous  !”  # 


♦ “ Little  feathered  lovers,  cooing, 

Children  of  the  radiant  air, 

Sweet  your  speech — the  speech  of  wooing — 
Ye  have  ne’er  a grief  to  bear ! 

Gilded  ease  and  jewelled  fashion 
Never  own  a charm  for  you ; 

Ye  love  Nature’s  truth  with  passion, 

Pretty  birdlings,  bill  and  coo ! 

“ See  that  priest  who,  Lise  confessing, 
Wants  to  make  the  girl  believe 
That  a kiss  without  a blessing 
Is  a fault  for  which  to  grieve ! 

Now  to  prove,  to  his  vexation, 

That  a tender  kiss  and  true 
Never  caused  a soul’s  damnation, 

Pretty  birdlings,  bill  and  coo  !’* 
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Y. 

Extraordinary  things  are  happening  in 
the  streets  through  which  the  procession 
passes.  Pest -smitten  women  rise  from 
tlieir  beds  to  costume  themselves  — to 
mask  faces  already  made  unrecognizable 
by  the  hideous  malady— and  stagger  out 
to  join  the  dancers.  They  do  this  in  the 
Rue  Longchamps,  in  the  Rue  St.-Jean-de- 
Dieu,  in  the  Rue  Peysette,  in  the  Rue  de 
Petit  Versailles.  And  in  the  Rue  Ste.- 
Martlie  there  are  three  young  girls  sick 
with  the  disease,  who  hear  the  blowing  of 
the  horns  and  the  pattering  of  feet  and 
clapping  of  hands  in  chorus;  they  get  up 
to  look  through  the  slats  of  their  win- 
dows on  the  masquerade,  and  the  creole 
passion  of  the  dance  comes  upon  them. 
“ Ah /”  cries  one,  “ nou  ke  ben  ameusi 
non!  c'est  zaffai  si  nou  mb!"  (We  will 
have  our  fill  of  fun : what  matter  if  we  die 
after!)  And  all  mask  and  join  the  rout, 
and  dance  down  to  the  Savane,  and  over 
the  river  bridge  into  the  high  streets  of 
the  Fort,  carrying  contagion  with  them. 
No  extraordinary  example  this;  the  ranks 
of  the  dancers  held  many  and  many  a 
verettier . 

VI. 

I take  notes  as  they  pass.  The  costumes 
are  rather  disappointing,  though  the  mum- 
mery has  some  general  characteristics  that 
are  not  unpicturesque — for  example,  the 
predominance  of  crimson  and  canary-yel- 
low  in  choice  of  color,  and  a marked  pre- 
dilection for  pointed  hoods  and  high- 
peaked  head-dresses.  Mock-religious  cos- 
tumes also  form  a striking  element  in  the 
general  tone  of  the  display — Franciscan, 
Dominican,  or  Penitent  habits  — usually 
crimson  or  yellow,  rarely  sky-blue.  There 
are  no  historical  costumes;  few  eccentri- 
cities or  monsters;  only  a few  “vampire- 
bat”  head-dresses  abruptly  break  the  effect 
of  the  peaked  caps  and  the  hoods.  Still 
there  are  some  decidedly  local  ideas  in 
dress  which  deserve  notice — the  Congo , 
the  Bebi  (or  ti  maumaille),  the  Ti  Nigue 
gouos  sirop  (Little  molasses-negro),  and 
the  Diablesse. 

The  Congo  is  merely  the  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  dress  worn  by  workers  on 
the  plantations.  For  the  woman,  a gray 
calico  skirt  and  coarse  petticoat  of  per- 
caline,  with  two  coarse  handkerchiefs 
(mouchoirs  /afas),  one  for  her  neck,  and 
one  for  the  head,  over  which  is  worn  a 
monstrous  straw  hat ; she  walks  either 
barefoot  or  shod  with  rude  native  san- 


dals, and  she  carries  a hoe.  For  the  man 
the  costume  consists  of  a gray  shirt  of 
rough  material,  blue  canvas  pantaloons, 
a large  mouchoir  fatas  to  tie  around  his 
waist,  and  a chapeau  Bacoui — an  enor- 
mous hat  of  Martinique  palm-straw;  lie 
walks  barefooted  and  carries  a cutlass. 

The  sight  of  a troop  of  young  girls  en 
bibi  (in  baby  dress)  is  really  pretty.  This 
costume  comprises  only  a loose  embroid- 
ered chemise,  lace -edged  pantalets,  and 
a child’s  cap,  the  whole  being  decorated 
with  bright  ribbons  of  various  colors.  As 
the  dress  is  short,  and  leaves  much  of  the 
lower  limbs  exposed,  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  display  of  tinted  stockings  and 
elegant  slippers. 

The  “Molasses-negro”  wears  nothing 
but  a cloth  around  his  loins,  his  whole 
body  and  face  being  smeared  with  an  atro- 
cious mixture  of  soot  and  molasses.  He 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  original  Afri- 
can ancestor. 

The  Devilesses  (diablesses)  are  few  in 
number,  for  it  requires  a very  tall  womau 
to  play  deviless.  These  are  robed  all  in 
black,  with  a white  turban  and  white  fou- 
lard; they  wear  black  masks.  They  also 
carry  boms,  which  they  allow  to  fall  and 
drag  clattering  over  the  pavement  from 
time  to  time,  and  they  walk  barefoot.  The 
Deviless  (in  true  Bitaco  idiom  “ guia- 
blesse ”)  represents  a singular  Martinique 
superstition.  It  is  said  that  sometimes  at 
noonday  a beautiful  negress  passes  silent- 
ly through  some  isolated  plantation,  smil- 
ing at  the  workers  in  the  cane  fields,  tempt- 
ing men  to  follow  her.  But  he  who  fol- 
lows her  never  comes  back  again,  and 
when  a field  hand  mysteriously  disap- 
pears his  fellows  say,  “F  ti  ka  ottb  la 
guiablesse  /”  The  tallest  among  the  Dev- 
ilesses always  walks  first,  chanting  the 
question,  “Jou  ouvet"  (Is  it  yet  day- 
break ?)  And  all  the  others  reply  .in  cho- 
rus, “ Joupd'nco  ouvdt"  (It  is  not  yet  day.) 

The  masks  worn  by  the  multitude  in- 
clude very  few  grotesques;  as  a rule  they 
are  simply  white  wire  masks,  having  the 
form  of  an  oval  and  regular  human  face; 
and  they  disguise  the  wearer  absolutely, 
although  they  can  be  seen  through  per- 
fectly well  from  within.  It  struck  me  at 
once  that  this  peculiar  type  of  wire  mask 
gave  an  indescribable  tone  of  ghostliness 
to  the  whole  exhibition.  It  is  not  iu  the 
least  comical ; it  is  neither  comely  nor 
ugly;  it  is  void  of  all  character — expres- 
sionless, void,  dead  ; it  lies  on  the  face 
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like  a vapor,  like  a cloud,  creating  the 
idea  of  a spectral  vacuity  behind  it. 

VII. 

Every  year,  on  the  last  day  of  the  car- 
nival, a droll  ceremony  used  to  take  place 
called  the  “Burial  of  the  Bois-bois” — the 
Bois-bois  being  a dummy,  a guy,  carica- 
turing the  most  unpopular  thing  in  city 
life  or  in  politics.  This  bois-bois,  after 
having  been  paraded  with  mock  solemni- 
ty through  all  the  ways  of  St.  Pierre,  was 
either  interred  or  “drowned” — flung  into 
the  sea.  And  yesterday  the  dancing  so- 
cieties had  announced  their  intention  to 
bury  a bois-bois  laverette  — a ^manikin 
that  was  to  represent  the  plague.  But  this 
bois-bois  does  not  make  its  appearance. 
La  Verette  is  too  terrible  a visitor  to  be 
made  fun  of,  my  friends:  you  will  not 
laugh  at  her,  because  you  dare  not. 

No : there  is  one  who  has  the  courage — 
a yellow  goblin  crying  from  behind  his 
wire  mask,  in  imitation  of  the  m&channes : 
“ qui'te  quatdze  graines  laverette pou 
yon  sou  >”  (Who  wants  to  buy  fourteen 
verette  spots  for  a sou  ?) 

Not  a single  laugh  follows  that  jest. 
And  just  one  week  from  to-day,  poor 
mocking  goblin,  you  will  have  a great 
many  more  than  quatorze  graines , 
which  will  not  cost  you  even  a sou,  and 
which  will  disguise  you  infinitely  better 
than  the  mask  you  now  wear;  and  they 
will  pour  quicklime  over  you  ere  ever 
they  let  you  pass  through  this  street 
again— in  a seven-franc  coffin ! 

N VIII. 

And  the  multicolored,  multisonant 
stream  rushes  by,  swerves  off  at  last 
through  the  Rue  des  Ursulines  to  the  Sa- 
vannah, rolls  over  the  new  bridge  of  the 
Roxelane  to  the  ancient  quarter  of  the  Fort. 

All  of  a sudden  there  is  a hush,  a halt; 
the  drums  stop  beating,  the  songs  cease. 
Then  I see  a sudden  scattering  of  goblins 
and  demons  and  devilesses  in  all  direc- 
tions: they  run  into  houses,  up  alleys, 
hide  behind  doorways.  And  the  crowd 
parts;  and  straight  through  it,  walking 
very  quickly,  comes  a priest  in  his  vest- 
ments, preceded  by  an  acolyte  who  rings 
a little  bell.  Q'est  Bon-Die  ka  passe— 
(It  is  the  good  God  who  goes  by !)  The 
father  is  bearing  the  viaticum,  to  some 
victim  of  the  pestilence:  one  must  not  ap- 
pear masked  as  a devil  or  a deviless  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bon-Die. 


He  goes  by.  The  flood  of  maskers  re- 
closes behind  the  ominous  passage;  the 
drums  boom  again;  the  dance  recom- 
mences; and  all  the  fantastic  mummery 
ebbs  swiftly  out  of  sight. 

IX. 

Night  falls;  the  maskers  crowd  to  the 
ballrooms  to  dance  strange  tropical  mea- 
sures, that  will  become  wilder  and  wilder 
as  the  hours  pass.  And  through  the  black 
streets  the  Devil  makes  his  last  carnival 
round. 

By  the  gleam  of  the  old-fashioned  oil 
lamps  hung  across  the  thoroughfares  I 
can  make  out  a few  details  of  his  cos- 
tume. He  is  clad  in  red,  wears  a hideous 
blood-colored  mask,  and  a cap  of  which 
the  four  sides  are  formed  by  four  looking- 
glasses,  the  whole  head-dress  being  sur- 
mounted by  a red  lantern.  He  has  a 
white  wig  made  of  horse-hair,  to  make 
him  look  weird  and  old,  since  the  Devil 
is  older  than  the  world.  Down  the  street 
he  comes,  leaping  nearly  his  own  height, 
chanting  words  without  human  significa- 
tion, and  followed  by  some  three  hundred 
boys,  who  form  the  chorus  to  his  chant, 
all  clapping  hands  together,  and  giving 
tongue  with  a simultaneity  that  testifies 
how  strongly  the  sense  of  rhythm  enters 
into  the  natural  musical  feeling  of  the 
African,  a feeling  powerful  enough  to  im- 
pose itself  upon  all  Spanish  America,  and 
there  create  the  unmistakable  character- 
istics of  all  that  is  called  “creole  music.” 

“ Bimbolo !” 

“ Zimabolo !” 

41  Bimbolo  !” 

“Zimabolo !” 

“Et  Zimbolo!” 

“Et  bolo-po !” 

sing  the  Devil  and  his  chorus.  His  chant 
is  cavernous,  abysmal,  booms  from  his 
chest  like  the  sound  of  a drum  beaten  in 
the  bottom  of  a well.  “Ti  maumaille - 
Id,,  baill  moin  lavoixT  (Give  me  voice, 
little  folk,  give  me  voice!)  And  all  chant 
after  him,  in  a chanting  like  the  rushing 
of  many  waters,  and  with  triple  clapping 
of  hands,  “ Ti  maumaille-ld , baill  moin 
lavoix /”  Then  he  halts  before  a dwell- 
ing in  the  Rue  Peysette,  and  thunders: 

“ Eh ! Mariesans-dent ! 

Mi!  diabe-&  derhb!” 

That  is  evidently  a piece  of  spite-work: 
there  is  somebody  living  there  against 
whom  he  has  a grudge.  “Hey!  Marie - 
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xvithout-teeth ! — look 1 the  Devil  is  out- 
side /”  And  the  chorus  catch  the  clew. 

Devil:  “Eh!  Marie-sans-dent  1” 

Choius : “ Marie-sans-dent ! mi ! — diabe-lA  der- 

hdr> 

Devil:  “Eh!  Marie-sans-dent!” 

Chorus:  “Marie-sans-dent!  mi!— diabe-lA  der- 
hd!” 

Devil : “ Eh ! Marie-sans-dent  l”  etc. 

The  Devil  at  last  descends  to  the  main 
street,  always  singing  the  same  song.  I 
follow  the  chorus  to  the  Savannah, where 
the  rout  makes  for  the  new  bridge  over 
the  Roxelane  to  mount  the  high  streets 
of  the  old  Quarter  of  the  Fort,  and  the 
chant  changes  as  they  cross  over. 

Devil:  “Oti  oufc  diabe-lA  pass6  larivifc?”  (Where 
did  you  see  the  Devil  going  over  the  river  ?) 

And  all  the  boys  repeat  the  words,  fall- 
ing into  another  rhythm  with  perfect  reg- 
ularity and  ease, 

“ Oti  oufe  diabe-lA  passA  lariyik  ?” 

Devil : 44  Oti  oufc  diabe  ?” 

Chorus  : “ Oti  one  diabe-lA  passA  larivifc  ?” 

Devil : “ Oti  oue  diabe  ?” 

Chorus:  “Oti  oufc  diabe-lA  pass6  larivifc?” 

Devil : “ Oti  oufc  diabe  ?”  etc. 

About  midnight  the  return  of  the  Devil 
and  his  following  arouses  me  from  sleep. 
All  are  chanting  a new  refrain.  44 The 
Devil  and  the  Zombis  sleep  anywhere  and 
everywhere.”  ( Diabe  &pi  Zombi  ka  ddmi 
tout-pdtout.)  The  voices  of  the  boys  are 
still  clear,  shrill,  fresh — clear  as  a chant 
of  frogs.  They  still  clap  hands  with  a 
precision  of  rhythm  that  is  simply  won- 
derful, making  each  time  a sound  almost 
exactly  like  the  bursting  of  a heavy 
wave. 

Devil : “ Diabe  4pi  Zombi.” 

Chorus : “Diabe  epi  Zombi  ka  ddmi  tout-pA- 
tout !” 

Devil : “ Diabe  dpi  Zombi.” 

Chorus:  “Diabe  epi  Zombi  ka  ddmi  tout-pA- 
tout.” 

Devil:  “Diabe  dpi  Zombi,”  etc. 

What  is  this  after  all  but  the  old  Afri- 
can method  of  chanting  at  labor?  The 
practice  of  carrying  the  burden  upon  the 
head  left  the  hands  free  for  the  rhythmic 
accompaniment  of  clapping.  And  you 
may  still  hear  the  women  who  load  the 
transatlantic  steamers  with  coal  at  Fort- 
de-France  thus  chanting  and  clapping. 

Evidently  the  Devil  is  moving  very  fast, 
for  all  the  boys  are  running;  the  patter- 
ing of  bare  feet  upon  the  pavement  sounds 
like  a heavy  shower.  Then  the  chanting 


grows  fainter  in  the  distance;  the  Devil's 
immense  basso  becomes  inaudible;  one 
only  distinguishes  at  regular  intervals 
the  crescendo  of  the  burden,  a wild  swell- 
ing of  many  hundred  boy  voices  all  rising 
together,  a retreating  storm  of  rhythmic 
song,  wafted  to  the  ear  in  gusts,  in  rafales 
of  contralto. 

X. 

February  17,  1888. 

Yzore  is  a calendeuse. 

The  calendeuses  are  the  women  who 
make  up  the  beautiful  madras  turbans, 
and  color  them,  for  the  amazingly  brill- 
iant yellow  of  these  head-dresses  is  not 
the  result  of  any  dyeing  process ; they 
are  painted  by  hand.  When  purchased 
the  madras  is  simply  a great  oblong  hand- 
kerchief, having  a pale  green  or  pale  pink 
ground,  and  checkered  or  plaided  by  in- 
tersecting bands  of  dark  blue,  purple, 
crimson,  or  maroon.  The  calendeuse  lays 
the  madras  upon  a broad  board  placed 
across  her  knees;  then,  taking  a camers- 
hair  brush,  she  begins  to  fill  in  the  spaces 
between  the  bands  with  a sulphur-yellow 
paint,  which  is  always  mixed  with  gum- 
arabic.  It  requires  a sure  eye,  very  steady 
fingers,  and  long  experience  to  do  this 
well.  After  the  madras  has  been  “cal- 
endered” 0 calende ),  and  has  become  quite 
stiff  and  dry,  it  is  folded  about  the  head 
of  the  purchaser  after  the  comely  Martin- 
ique fashion,  which  varies  considerably 
from  the  modes  popular  in  Guadeloupe 
or  Cayenne,  is  fixed  into  the  form  thus 
obtained,  and  can  thereafter  be  taken  off 
or  put  on  without  arrangement  or  disar- 
rangement, like  a cap.  The  price  for  cal- 
endering a madras  is  now  two  francs  and 
fifteen  sous,  and  for  making  up  the  tur- 
ban six  sous  additional,  except  in  carni- 
val time  or  upon  holiday  occasions,  when 
the  price  rises  to  twenty-five  sous.  The 
making  up  of  the  madras  into  a turban  is 
called  “tying  a head”  (marine  yon  tite), 
and  a prettily  folded  turban  is  spoken 
of  as  “a  head  well  tied”  ( yon  tHe  bien 
amarri).  However,  the  profession  of  ca- 
lendeuse is  far  from  being  a lucrative  oue; 
it  is  two  or  three  days’  work  to  calender  a 
single  madras  well. 

But  Yzore  does  not  depend  upon  calen- 
dering alone  for  a living;  she  earns  much 
more  by  the  manufacture  of  moresquss 
and  of  chinoises  than  by  painting  madras 
turbans.  Everybody  in  Martinique  who 
can  afford  it  wears  moresques  aud  chi - 
noises.  The  moresques  are  large,  loose, 
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comfortable  pautaloons  of  thin  printed 
calico  ( indienne ),  having  colored  designs 
representing  birds,  frogs,  leaves,  lizards, 
flowers,  butterflies,  or  kittens,  or  repre- 
senting nothing  in  particular,  being  sim- 
ply covered  with  arabesques.  The  chi- 
noise  is  a loose  body  garment,  very  much 
like  the  real  Chinese  blouse,  but  always 
of  brightly  colored  calico  with  fantastic 
designs.  These  things  are  worn  at  home 
during  siestas,  after  office  hours,  and  at 
night.  To  take  a nap  during  the  day 
with  one’s  ordinary  clothing  on  means 
always  a terrible  drenching  from  perspi- 
ration and  an  after-feeling  of  exhaustion 
almost  indescribable,  best  expressed,  per- 
haps, by  the  local  term,  coiys  ecrasi. 
Therefore,  on  entering  one's  room  for  the 
siesta,  one  strips,  puts  on  the  light  mo - 
resque  and  the  chinoise , and  dozes  in  com- 
fort. A suit  of  this  sort  is  very  neat,  often 
quite  pretty,  and  very  cheap  (costing  only 
about  six  francs) ; the  colors  do  not  fade 
out  in  washing,  and  two  good  suits  will 
last  a year.  Yzore  can  make  two  pairs 
of  moresques  and  two  chinoises  in  a sin- 
gle day  upon  her  machine. 

I have  observed  there  is  a prejudice 
here  against  treadle  machines;  the  creole 
girls  are  persuaded  they  injure  the  health. 
Most  of  the  sewing-machines  I have  seen 
among  this  people  are  operated  by  hand 
with  a sort  of  little  crank. 


XI. 

February  22 d. 


Old  physicians,  indeed,  predicted  it; 
but  who  believed  them  ? 

It  is  as  though  something  sluggish  and 
viewless,  dormant  and  deadly,  had  been 
suddenly  upstirred  to  furious  life  by  the 
wind  of  robes  and  tread  of  myriad  dan- 
cing feet,  by  the  crash  of  cymbals  and 
heavy  vibration  of  drums.  Within  a few 
days  there  has  been  a frightful  increase 
of  the  visitation,  an  almost  incredible  ex- 
pansion of  the  invisible  poison;  the  num: 
ber  of  new  cases  and  of  deaths  has  succes- 
sively doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled. 

Great  caldrons  of  tar  are  kindled  now 
at  night  in  the  more  thickly  peopled 
streets,  about  one  hundred  paces  apart, 
each  being  tended  by  an  Indian  laborer 
in  the  pay  of  the  city;  this  is  done  with 
the  idea  of  purifying  the  air.  These 
sinister  fires  are  never  lighted  but  in 
times  of  pestilence  and  of  tempest;  on 
hurricaue  nights,  when  enormous  waves 
roll  in  from  the  fathomless  sea  upon  one 
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of  the  most  fearful  coasts  in  the  world, 
and  great  vessels  are  being  driven  ashore, 
such  is  the  illumination  by  which  the 
brave  men  of  the  coast  make  desperate 
efforts  to  save  Jthe  lives  of  shipwrecked 
men,  often  at  the  cost  of  their  own. 

XII. 

March  5 th. 

The  streets  are  so  narrow  in  this  old- 
fashioned  quarter  that  even  a whisper  is 
audible  across  them ; and  after  dark  I hear 
a great  many  things— sometimes  sounds 
of  pain,  sobbing,  despairing  cries  as  Death 
makes  his  nigh  tly  rou  nd ; sometimes,  again , 
angry  words,  and  laughter,  and  even  song, 
always  one  melancholy  chant ; the  voice 
has  that  peculiar  metallic  timbre  that  re- 
veals the  young  negress: 

4lPauv’  ti  L6I6, 

Pauv’  ti  Lel6! 

Li  gagnin  doule,  doul&,  doul£, 

Li  gagnin  dould 
Tout-p&tout !” 

I wanted  to  know  who  little  Lel6  was, 
and  why  she  had  pains  “all  over”;  for 
however  artless  and  childish  these  creole 
songs  seem,  they  are  invariably  originated 
by  some  real  incident.  And  at  last  some- 
body tells  me  that  “poor  little  L41e”  had 
the  reputation  in  other  years  of  being  the 
most  unlucky  girl  in  St.  Pierre.  Whatever 
she  tried  to  do  resulted  only  in  misfor- 
tune ; when  it  was  morning,  she  wished  it 
were  evening,  that  she  might  sleep  and 
forget;  but  when  the  night  came,  she 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  trouble 
she  had  had  during  the  day,  so  that  she 
wished  it  were  morning. 

More  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  the  chatting 
of  Yzore’s  children  across  the  way,  after 
the  sun  has  set  and  the  stars  come  out. 
Gabrielle  always  wants  to  know  what  the 
stars  are : 

“ Qa  qui  ka  claire  count  fa,  mauman 
(What  is  it  that  shines  like  that  ?) 

And  Yzore  answers: 

V(7a,  mafi,  c'est  ti  UmU  Bon-Die.  " 
(Those  are  the  little  lights  of  the  good 
God.) 

“It  is  so  pretty,  eh,  mamma ? I \vant 
to  count  them.” 

“You  cannot  count  them,  child.” 

“One — two— three— four— five  — six- 
seven.”  Gabrielle  can  only  count  up  to 
seven.  “ Moinpeide , I am  lost,  mamma.” 

The  moon  comes  up;  she  cries:  “ Mi! 
mauman!  gade  gouos  difi  qui  adans 
ciel-d  r (Look  at  the  great  fire  in  the  sky !) 
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“ It  is  the  moon,  child ! Don’t  you  see 
Saint  Joseph  in  it,  carrying  a bundle  of 
wood  ?” 

“ Yes,  mamma,  I see  him ! A great  big 
bundle  of  wood!” 

But  Mimi  is  wiser  in  moon-lore:  she 
borrows  half  a franc  from  her  mother  “ to 
show  to  the  moon.”  And  holding  it  up 
before  the  silver  light,  she  sings: 

“Pretty  moon,  I show  you  my  little 
money:  now  let  me  always  have  money 
so  long  as  you  shine!”* 

Then  the  mother  takes  them  up  to  bed ; 
and  in  a little  wThile  there  floats  to  me, 
through  the  open  window,  the  murmur  of 
the  children’s  evening  prayer: 

“ Ange-gardien, 

Yeiilez  sur  moi; 

Ayez  piti6  de  ma  faiblesse; 

Coucbez-vous  sur  mon  petit  lit; 

Suivez-moi  sans  cesse. . . .”f 

I can  only  catch  a line  here  and  there. 
They  do  not  sleep  immediately;  they  con- 
tinue to  chat  in  bed.  Gabrielle  wants  to 
know  w'hat  a guardian  angel  is  like.  And 
I hear  Mimi’s  voice  replying  in  creole: 

44  Zange-gddien,  cest  yonjeinefi , toutt 
bel .”  (The  guardian  angel  is  a young 
girl,  all  beautiful.) 

A little  while,  and  there  is  silence;  and 
I see  Yzore  come  out,  barefooted,  upon  the 
moonlit  balcony  of  her  little  room,  look- 
ing up  and  down  the  hushed  street,  look- 
ing at  the  sea,  looking  up  betimes  at  the 
high  flickering  of  stars,  moving  her  lips 
as  in  prayer.  And  standing  there  white- 
robed,  with  her  rich  dark  hair  loose-fall- 
ing, there  is  a weird  grace  about  her  that 
recalls  those  long  slim  figures  of  guardian 
angels  in  French  religious  prints. 

XIII. 

March  10/ A. 

Yzore  and  her  little  ones  are  all  in 
Maum-Robert’s  shop;  she  is  recounting 
her  troubles — fresh  troubles : forty-seven 
francs’  worth  of  work  delivered  on  time, 
and  no  money  received.  So  much  I hear 

* 44  Bel  Inline , tnoin  ka  montre  oil  li  piece-main  / 
ba  mom  l agent  toutt  temp*  ou  ka  claire  /”  This  lit- 
tle invocation  is  supposed  to  have  most  power  when 
uttered  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon. 

f 44 Guardian  Angel,  watch  over  me;  have  pity 
upon  mv  weakness  ; lie  down  on  my  little  bed  with 
me;  follow'  me  whithersoever  I go.”  The  prayers 
are  always  said  in  French.  Metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical terms  cannot  be  rendered  in  the  patoi^;  and 
the  authors  of  creole  catechisms  have  always  been 
obliged  to  borrow  and  explain  French  religious 
phrases  in  order  to  make  their  teachings  comprehen- 
sible. 


as  I enter  the  little  boutique  myself  to 
buy  a package  of  bouts . 

“ Assise  /”  says  Maum-Robert,  handing 
me  her  own  chair;  she  is  always  pleased 
to  see  me,  pleased  to  chat  with  me  about 
creole  folk-lore.  Then  observing  a smile 
exchanged  between  myself  and  Mimi,  she 
tells  the  children  to  bid  me  good-day : 
44  Alle  di  bonjou , Missii-d!” 

One  after  another  each  holds  up  a vel- 
vety cheek  to  kiss.  And  Mimi,  who  has 
been  asking  her  mother  the  same  question 
over  and  over  again  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes, without  being  able  to  obtain  an  an- 
swer, ventures  to  demand  of  me,  on  the 
strength  of  this  introduction,  44  Missie,  oti 
masque-a  f” 

“ Y ben  fouy  pouloss  /”  the  mother  cries 
out.  “Why,  the  child  must  be  going 
out  of  her  senses ! Mim  i pa?  mbite  moune 
coum  qal  pa  ni  piess  masque:  e'est  la - 
verette  qui  ni.”  (Don't  annoy  people  like 
that!  there  are  no  maskers  now;  there  is 
nothing  but  the  verette !) 

[You  are  not  annoying  me  at  all,  little 
Mimi;  but  I would  not  like  to  answer 
your  question  truthfully.  I know  where 
the  maskers  are — most  of  them,  child; 
and  I do  not  think  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  know.  They  wear  no  masks  now ; 
but  if  you  were  to  see  them  for  even  one 
moment,  by  some  extraordinary  accident, 
pretty  Mimi,  I think  you  would  feel  more 
frightened  than  you  ever  felt  before.] 

“ Toutt  lanuite  y k'anni  rive  masque-it” 
continues  Yzore. 

I am  curious  to  know  what  Mimi’s 
dreams  are  like;  wonder  if  I can  coax 
her  to  tell  me  ? 

XIV. 

I have  written  Mimi’s  last  dream  from 
the  child’s  dictation : 

“I  saw  a ball,”  she  says.  “I  was 
dreaming : I saw  everybody  dancing  with 
masks  on ; I was  looking  at  them.  And 
all  at  once  I saw  that  the  folks  who  were 
dancing  were  all  made  of  pasteboard. 
And  I saw  a commandeur : he  asked  me 
what  I was  doing  there.  I answered  him, 

4 Why,  I saw  a ball,  and  I came  to  look 
— what  of  it?’  He  answered  me:  ‘Since 
you  are  so  curious  to  come  and  look  at 
other  folks’  business,  you  will  have  to 
stop  here  and  dance  too!’  I said  to  him, 
‘No!  I won’t  dance  with  people  made  of 
pasteboard ; I am  afraid  of  them !’  And  I 
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ran  and  ran  and  ran,  I was  so  much 
afraid.  And  I ran  into  a big*  garden 
where  I saw  a big  cherry-tree  that  had 
only  leaves  upon  it;  and  I saw  a man  sit- 
ting under  the  cherry-tree.  He  asked 
me,  * What  are  you  doing  here  ?’  I said 
to  him,  1 1 am  trying  to  find  my  way  out.* 
He  said,  ‘You  must  stay  here.’  I said, 
‘No,  no!’  and  I said,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  get  away,  ‘ Go  up  there ! you  will  see  a 
fine  ball:  all  pasteboard  people  dancing 
there,  and  a pasteboard  commandeur 
commanding  them!’  And  then  I got  so 
frightened  that  I awoke.” 

“And  why  were  you  so  afraid  of  them, 
Mimi  ?”  I ask. 

“ Pace  yo  te  toutt  vide  endedans  /”  an- 
swers Mimi.  (Because  they  were  all  hol- 
low inside!) 

XV. 

March  19/A. 

The  death  rate  in  St.  Pierre  is  now  be- 
tween three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four 
hundred  a month.  Our  street  is  being 
depopulated.  Every  day  men  come  with 
immense  stretchers — covered  with  a sort 
of  canvas  awning — to  take  somebody 
away  to  the  lazaretto . At  brief  inter- 
vals, also,  coffins  are  carried  into  houses 
empty,  and  carried  out  again,  followed  by 
women  who  cry  so  loud  that  their  sob- 
bing can  be  heard  a great  way  off. 

Before  the  visitation  few  quarters  were 
so  densely  peopled : there  were  living  of- 
ten in  one  small  house  as  many  as  fifty. 
The  poorer  classes  had  been  accustomed 
from  birth  to  live  as  simply  as  animais — 
wearing  scarcely  any  clothing,  sleeping 
on  bare  floors,  exposing  themselves  to  all 
changes  of  weather,  eating  the  cheapest 
and  coarsest  food.  Yet,  though  living  un- 
der such  adverse  conditions,  no  healthier 
people  could  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  nor  a more  cleanly.  Every  yard 
having  its  fountain,  almost  everybody 
could  bathe  daily;  and  with  hundreds  it 
was  the  custom  to  enter  the  river  every 
morning  at  daybreak,  or  to  take  a swim 
in  the  bay  (the  young  women  here  swim 
as  well  as  the  men).  But  the  pestilence, 
entering  among  so  dense  and  unprotect- 
ed a life,  made  extraordinarily  rapid  hav- 
oc; and  bodily  cleanliness  availed  little 
against  the  contagion.  Now  all  the 
bathing  resorts  are  deserted,  because  the 
lazarettos  infect  the  bay  with  refuse,  and 
because  the  linen  of  the  sick  is  washed 
in  the  Roxelane. 


Guadeloupe,  the  sister  colony,  now 
sends  aid — the  sum  total  is  less  than  a 
single  American  merchant  might  give  to 
a charitable  undertaking;  but  it  is  a great 
deal  for  Guadeloupe  to  give.  And  far 
Cayenne  sends  money  too ; and  the  mo- 
ther-country will  send  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

XVI. 

March  20/A. 

The  infinite  goodness  of  this  colored 
population  to  one  another  is  something 
which  impresses  with  astonishment  those 
accustomed  to  the  selfishness  of  the 
world’s  great  cities.  No  one  is  suffered 
to  go  to  the  pest-house  who  has  a bed  to 
lie  upon,  and  a single  relative  or  tried 
friend  to  administer  remedies;  the  multi- 
tude who  pass  through  the  lazarettos  are 
strangers — persons  from  the  country  who 
have  no  home  of  their  own,  or  servants 
who  are  not  permitted  to  remain  sick  in 
houses  of  employers.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  cases  where  a mistress  will 
not  suffer  her  bonne  to  take  the  risks  of 
the  pest-house,  especially  in  families 
where  there  are  no  children;  the  do- 
mestic is  carefully  nursed,  a physician 
hired  for  her,  remedies  purchased  for 
her. 

But  among  the  colored  people  them- 
selves the  heroism  displayed  is  beauti- 
ful, is  touching — something  which  makes 
one  doubt  all  accepted  theories  about  the 
natural  egotism  of  mankind,  and  ^ould 
compel  the  most  hardened  pessimist  to 
conceive  a higher  idea  of  humanity. 
There  is  never  a moment’s  hesitation  in 
visiting  a stricken  individual;  every  rela- 
tive, and  even  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  every  relative,  may  be  seen  hurry- 
ing to  the  bedside.  They  take  turns  at 
nursing,  sitting  up  all  night,  securing 
medical  attendance  and  medicines,  with- 
out ever  a thought  of  the  danger— nay,  of 
the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  conta- 
gion. If  the  patient  have  no  means, 
all  contribute ; what  the  sister  or  brother 
has  not,  the  uncle  or  the  aunt,  the  godfa- 
ther or  godmother,  the  cousin,  brother- 
in-law,  or  sister-in-law,  may  be  able  to 
give.  No  one  dreams  of  refusing  money 
or  linen  or  wine,  or  anything  possible 
to  give,  lend,  or  procure  on  credit.  Wo- 
men seem  to  forget  that  they  are  beauti- 
ful, that  they  are  young,  that  they  are 
loved,  to  forget  everything  but  the  sense 
of  that  which  they  hold  to  be  duty.  You 
see  young  girls  of  remarkably  elegant 
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presence,  young  colored  girls  well  edu- 
cated and  eMvees-en<hapeau+  (that  is  to 
say,  brought  up  like  white  creole  girls, 
dressed  and  accomplished  like  them), 
voluntarily  leave  rich  homes  to  nurse 
some  poor  mulattress  or  capresse  in  the 
indigent  quarters  of  the  town,  because  the 
sick  one  happens  to  be  a distant  relative. 
They  will  not  trust  others  to  perform  this 
for  them ; they  feel  bound  to  do  it  in  per- 
son. I heard  such  a one  say,  in  reply  to 
some  earnest  protest  about  thus  exposing 
herself  (she  had  never  been  vaccinated) : 
“Ah!  quand  il  s'agit  du  devoir , la  vie 
ou  la  mort  c'est  pour  moi  la  meme 
chose.” 

But  without  any  sanitary  law  to  check 
this  self-immolation,  and  with  the  con- 
viction that  in  the  presence  of  duty,  or 
what  is  believed  to  be  duty,  “life  or  death 
is  the  same  thing,”  or  ought  to  be  so 
considered,  you  can  readily  imagine  how 
soon  the  city  must  become  one  vast  hos- 
pital. 

XVII. 

March  30 th. 

Good-Friday. 

The  bells  have  ceased  to  ring,  even  the 
bells  for  the  dead ; the  hours  are  marked 
by  cannon-shots.  The  ships  in  the  har- 
bor form  crosses  with  their  spars,  turn 
their  flags  upside  down.  And  the  en- 
tire colored  population  puts  on  mourn- 
ing: it  is  a custom  among  them  centuries 
old. 

You  will  not  perceive  a single  gaudy 
robe  to-day,  a single  calendered  madras  ; 
not  a speck  of  showy  color  is  visible 
through  all  the  ways  of  St.  Pierre. 
The  costumes  donned  are  all  similar  to 
those  worn  for  the  death  of  relatives: 
either  full  mourning— a black  robe  with 
violet  foulard  and  dark  violet-banded 
headkerchief— or  half  mourning— a dark 
violet  robe  with  black  foulard  and  tur- 
ban— the  half  mourning  being  worn  only 
by  those  who  cannot  afford  the  more 
sombre  costume.  From  my  window  I 
can  see  long  processions  climbing  the 
mornes  about  the  city  to  visit  the  shrines 
and  crucifixes,  and  to  pray  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  pestilence. 

Three  o’clock.  Three  cannon-shots 
shake  the  hills:  it  is  the  supposed  hour  of 

* Lit.,  “brought  up  in  a hat.”  To  wear  the 
madras  is  to  acknowledge  one’s  self  of  color ; to 
follow  the  European  style  of  dress  in  the  hair  and 
adopt  the  costume  of  the  white  creoles  indicate  a 
desire  to  affiliate  with  the  white  class. 


the  Saviours  death.  All  believers, wheth- 
er in  the  churches,  on  the  highways,  or 
in  their  homes,  bow  down,  kiss  the  cross 
thrice,  or,  if  there  be  no  cross,  press  their 
lips  three  times  to  the  ground  or  the 
pavement,  and  utter  those  three  wishes, 
which  if  expressed  precisely  at  this  tradi- 
tional moment  will  surely,  it  is  held,  be 
fulfilled.  Immense  crowds  are  assem- 
bled before  the  crosses  on  the  heights  and 
about  the  statue  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde. 

There  is  no  hubbub  in  the  streets ; there 
is  not  even  the  customary  loud  weeping 
to  be  heard  as  the  coffins  go  by.  One 
must  not  complain  to-day,  nor  become 
angry,  nor  utter  unkind  words.  Any  fault 
committed  on  Good-Friday  is  thought  to 
obtain  a special  and  awful  magnitude  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven.  There  is  a curious 
saying  in  vogue  here.  If  a son  or  ilaugh 
ter  grow  up  vicious,  become  a shame  to 
the  family  and  a curse  to  the  parents,  it 
is  observed  of  them,  “ Cd,  c'est  yon  peche 
Vendredi  saint”  (Must  be  a Good-Fri- 
day sin.) 

XVIII. 

March  31 

Holy-Saturday  morning— nine  o'clock. 
All  the  bells  suddenly  ring  out;  the  hum- 
ming of  the  bourdon  blends  with  the 
thunder  of  a hundred  guns:  this  is  the 
Gloria!  At  the  signal  it  is  the  old  cus- 
tom for  the  whole  population,  young  and 
old,  to  enter  the  sea,  or  to  bathe  in  the 
rivers,  if  living  too  far  from  the  beach. 
But  river  and  sea  are  now  alike  infected; 
all  the  linen  of  the  lazarettos  has  been 
washed  therein ; and  to-day  there  are  few- 
er bathers  than  usual. 

But  there  are  twenty -seven  burials. 
Now  they  are  burying  the  dead  two  to- 
gether: the  cemeteries  are  overburthened. 

XIX. 

April  10/A. 

Maum-Robert  is  much  annoyed  and 
puzzled  because  the  American  steamer — 
the  bom-mange,  as  she  calls  it— does  not 
come.  It  used  to  bring  regularly  so 
many  barrels  of  potatoes  and  beans,  so 
much  lard  and  cheese  and  garlic  and 
dried  pease — everything,  almost,  of  which 
she  keeps  a stock.  It  is  now  nearly  eight 
weeks  since  the  cannon  of  a New  York 
steamer  aroused  the  echoes  of  the  harbor. 
Every  morning  Maum-Robert  has  been 
sending  out  the  little  servant  Louise  to 
see  if  there  is  any  sign  of  the  American 
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packet:  44  Alle  oui  Batterie  d'Estiot  si 
born-mangi  a pas  rive.” 

But  Louise  always  returns  with  the 
same  rueful  answer:  44  Maum- Robert,  pa 
nipiess  bom-mangi ” (there  is  not  so  much 
as  a bit  of  a bom-mange). 

44  No  more  American  steamers  for  Mar- 
tinique”— that  is  the  news  received  by  tele- 
graph. The  disease  has  broken  out  among 
the  shipping;  the  harbors  have  been  de- 
clared infected.  United  States  mail-pack- 
ets drop  their  Martinique  mails  at  St. 
Kitt’s  or  Dommica  and  pass  us  by.  There 
will  be  suffering  now  among  the  canotiers, 
the  caboteurs,  all  those  who  live  by  stow- 
ing or  unloading  cargo ; great  warehouses 
are  being  closed  up,  and  strong  men  dis- 
charged because  there  will  be  nothing  for 
them  to  do. 

They  are  burying  twenty-five  verettiers 
per  day  in  the  city. 

But  never  was  this  tropic  sky  more  un- 
speakably beautiful;  never  was  this  cir- 
cling sea  more  marvellously  blue;  never 
were  the  mountains  more  richly  robed  in 
luminous  green,  under  a vaster  or  more 
golden  day. 


Suddenly  it  occurs  to  me  that  I have 
not  seen  Yzore  nor  her  children  for  some 
days;  and  I wonder  if  they  have  moved 
away.  Toward  evening,  passing  by 
Maum-Robert’s,  I ask  about  them. 

The  old  woman  answers  me  very  grave- 
ly, 44  Atd,  mon  chi,  c'est  Yzore  qui  ni  la - 
verette  /” 

The  mother  has  been  seized  by  the 
plague  at  last.  But  Maum-Robert  will 
look  after  her;  and  Maum-Robert  has 
taken  charge  of  the  three  little  ones,  who 
are  not  now  allowed  to  leave  the  house, 
for  fear  some  one  should  tell  them  what 
it  were  best  they  should  not  know. 


XX. 

April  13/A. 

And  now  some  of  the  higher  classes  be- 
gin to  go,  especially  the  youngand  strong, 
and  the  bells  are  ever  sounding  for  them; 
and  the  tolling  bourdon  fills  the  city  with 
its  enormous  hum  all  day  and  far  into 
the  night.  For  these  are  rich,  and  the 
high  solemnities  of  burial  are  theirs:  the 
coffin  of  mahogany,  and  the  triple  ringing, 
and  the  Cross  of  Gold  to  be  carried  before 
them  as  they  pass  to  their  long  sleep  un- 
der the  palms,  saluted  for  the  last  time  by 
all  the  population  of  St.  Pierre,  standing 
bareheaded  in  the  sun. 
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Is  it  in  times  like  these,  when  all  the 
conditions  are  febrile,  that  one  is  most 
apt  to  have  queer  dreams  ? 

Last  night  it  seemed  to  me  that  I saw 
that  carnival  dance  again:  the  hooded 
musicians,  the  fantastic  torrent  of  peaked 
caps,  the  spectral  masks,  the  swaying  of 
bodies,  and  waving  of  arms — but  sound- 
less as  a passing  of  smoke.  There  were 
figures  I thought  I knew;  hands  I had 
somewhere  seen  reached  out  and  touched 
me  in  silence;  and  then,  all  suddenly,  a 
Viewless  Something  seemed  to  scatter  the 
shapes  as  leaves  are  blown  by  a wind. 
And  waking,  I thought  I heard  again, 
plainly  as  on  that  last  carnival  afternoon, 
the  strange  cry  of  fear:  44  C'est  Bon-Die 
ka  passi 

XXI. 

April  20/A. 

Very  early  yesterday  morning  Yzore 
was  carried  away  under  a covering  of 
quicklime:  the  children  do  not  know; 
Maum-Robert  took  heed  they  should  not 
see.  They  have  been  told  their  mother 
has  been  taken  to  the  country  to  get  well ; 
that  the  doctor  will  bring  her  back  soon. 
All  the  furniture  is  to  be  sold  at  auction 
to  pay  the  debts;  the  landlord  was  pa- 
tient, he  waited  four  months;  the  doctor 
was  kindly;  but  now  these  must  have 
their  due.  Everything  will  be  bidden 
off,  except  the  chapelle , with  its  Virgin 
and  angels  of  porcelain.  Yo  pa  ka 
pi  venne  Bon  - Dii : the  things  of  the 
good  God  must  not  be  sold.  And 
Maum-Robert  will  take  care  of  the  little 
ones. 

The  bed,  a relic  of  former  good  fortune, 
a great  Martinique  bed  of  carved,  heavy, 
native  wood— a lit-h-bateau  (boat-bed), 
so  called  because  shaped  almost  like  a 
state-barge,  perhaps — will  surely  bring 
three  hundred  francs;  the  armoire,  with 
its  mirror  doors,  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  There  is  little  else  of 
value;  the  whole  will  not  bring  enough 
to  pay  all  the  dead  owes. 


XXII. 

April  28/ A. 

Tam-tam-tam!  tam-tam-tam!  It  is 
the  booming  of  the  auction  drum  from 
the  Place;  Yzore's  furniture  is  about  to 
change  hands. 

The  children  start  at  the  sound,  so  viv- 
.dly  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
sights  of  carnival  days,  with  the  fan- 
tastic mirth  of  the  vast  processional 
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dance;  they  run  to  the  sunny  street, 
calling  to  each  other,  44  Vini  ou&!”  they 
look  up  and  down.  But  there  is  a great 
quiet  in  the  Rue  Montmirail ; the  street  is 
empty. 

Maum-Robert  enters  very  weary:  she 
has  been  at  the  sale,  trying  to  save  some- 
thing for  the  children  ; but  the  prices  were 
too  high.  In  silence  she  takes  her  accus- 
tomed seat  at  the  worn  counter  of  her 
little  shop;  the  young  ones  gather  about 
her,  caress  her;  Mimi  looks  up  laughing 
into  the  kind  brown  face,  and  wonders 
why  Maum-Robert  will  not  smile.  Then 
Mimi  becomes  afraid  to  ask  where  the 
maskers  are,  why  they  do  not  come.  But 


little  Maurice,  bolder  and  less  sensitive, 
cries  out,  44 Maum-Robert , oti  masque-al” 
Maum-Robert  does  not  answer:  she 
does  not  hear.  She  is  gazing  directly 
into  the  young  faces  clustered  about  her 
knee,  yet  she  does  not  see  them ; she  sees 
far,  far  beyond  them,  into  the  hidden 
years.  And  suddenly,  with  a savage  ten- 
derness in  her  voice,  she  utters  all  the 
dark  thought  of  her  heart  for  them: 

44  Toua  ti  blancs  sans  leson ! quitU 
main  chdchi  papa  ou  qui  adans  cimetie 
pou  vini  pouend  ou  ’ tou  /” 

(44Ye  three  little  penniless  white  ones! 
let  me  go  call  your  father  from  the  ceme- 
tery to  come  and  take  you  also  away  1”) 


STUDIES  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

VIII.— ST.  LOUIS  AND  KANSAS  CITY. 


ST.  LOUIS  is  eighty  years  old.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a town  in  1808,  thir- 
teen years  before  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union  as  a State.  In  1764 
a company  of  thirty  Frenchmen  made  a 
settlement  on  its  site  and  gave  it  its  dis- 
tinguished name.  For  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury, under  French  and  Spanish  jurisdic- 
tion alternately,  it  was  little  more  than  a 
trading  post,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  it  contained  only  about  a thou- 
sand inhabitants.  This  period,  however, 
gave  it  a romantic  historic  background, 
and  as  late  as  1853,  when  its  population 
was  a hundred  thousand,  it  preserved 
French  characteristics  and  a French  ap- 
pearance— small  brick  houses  and  narrow 
streets  crowded  down  by  the  river.  To 
the  stranger  it  was  the  Planters’  Hotel 
and  a shoal  of  big  steam -boats  moored 
along  an  extensive  levee  roaring  with 
river  traffic.  Crowded,  ill-paved,  dirty 
streets,  a few  country  houses  on  elevated 
sites,  a population  forced  into  a certain 
activity  by  trade,  but  hindered  in  muni- 
cipal improvement  by  French  conserva- 
tism, and  touched  with  the  rust  of  sla- 
very— that  was  the  St.  Louis  of  thirty-five 
years  ago. 

Now  everything  is  changed  as  by  some 
magic  touch.  The  growth  of  the  city  has 
always  been  solid,  unspeculative,  conserv- 
ative in  its  business  methods,  with  some 
persistence  of  the  old  French  influence, 
only  gradually  parting  from  its  ancient 


traditions,  preserving  always  something 
of  the  aristocratic  flavor  of 44 old  families,” 
accounted  “slow”  in  the  impatience  of 
youth.  But  it  has  burst  its  old  bounds, 
and  grown  with  a rapidity  that  would  be 
marvellous  in  any  other  country.  The 
levee  is  comparatively  deserted,  although 
the  trade  on  the  lower  river  is  actually 
very  large.  The  traveller  who  enters  the 
city  from  the  east  passes  over  the  St.  Louis 
Bridge,  a magnificent  structure  and  one 
of  the  engineering  wonders  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  plunges  into  a tunnel  under 
the  business  portion  of  the  old  city,  and 
emerges  into  a valley  covered  with  a net- 
work of  railway  tracks,  and  occupied  by 
apparently  interminable  lines  of  passenger 
coaches  and  freight-cars,  out  of  the  con- 
fusion of  which  he  makes  his  way  with 
difficulty  to  a carriage,  impressed  at  once 
by  the  enormous  railway  traffic  of  the 
city.  This  is  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Union  Depot,  which  waits  upon  the  halt- 
ing action  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system. 
The  eastern  outlet  for  all  this  growing 
traffic  is  over  the  two  tracks  of  the  bridge ; 
these  are  entirely  inadequate,  and  during 
a portion  of  the  year  there  is  a serious 
blockade  of  freight.  A second  bridge  over 
the  Mississippi  is  already  a necessity  to 
the  commerce  of  the  city,  and  is  certaiu 
to  be  built  within  a few  years. 

St.  Louis,  since  the  war,  has  spread 
westward  over  the  gentle  ridges  which 
parallel  the  river,  and  become  a city  vast 
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in  territory  and  most  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. While  the  business  portion  has 
expanded  into  noble  avenues  with  stately 
business  and  public  edifices,  the  residence 
parts  have  a beauty,  in  handsome  streets 
and  varied  architecture,  that  is  a continual 
surprise  to  one  who  has  not  seen  the  city 
for  twenty  years.  Its  extent  is  coincident 
with  the  county,  whose  governmental 
functions  it  has  absorbed.  I had  set  down 
the  length  of  the  city  along  the  river  front 
as  thirteen  miles,  with  a depth  of  about  six 
miles ; but  the  official  statistics  are : length 
of  river  front,  19.15  miles;  length  of  west- 
ern limits,  21.27;  extent  north  and  south 
in  an  air  line,  17 ; and  length  east  and  west 
on  an  air  line,  6.62.  This  gives  an  area  of 
61.37  square  miles,  or  39,276  acres.  This 
includes  the  public  parks  (containing  2095 
acres),  and  is  sufficient  room  for  the  popu- 
lation of  450,000,  which  the  city  doubtless 
has  in  1888.  By  the  United  States  census 
of  1870  the  population  was  reported  much 
larger  than  it  was,  the  figures  having 
no  doubt  been  manipulated  for  political 
purposes.  Estimating  the  natural  in- 
crease from  this  false  report,  the  city  was 
led  to  claim  a population  far  beyond  the 
actual  number,  and  unjustly  suffered  a 
little  ridicule  for  a mistake  for  which  it 
was  not  responsible.  The  United  States 
census  of  1880  gave  it  350,522.  During 
the  eight  years  from  1880  there  were 
erected  18,574  new  dwelling-houses,  at  a 
cost  of  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  great  territorial  extension  of  the 
city  in  1876  was  for  a time  a disadvantage, 
for  it  threw  upon  the  city  the  care  of 
enormous  street  extensions,  made  a spo- 
radic movement  of  population  beyond 
Grand  Avenue,  which  left  hiatuses  in  im- 
provement, and  created  a sort  of  furor  of 
fashion  for  getting  away  from  what  to 
me  is  still  the  most  attractive  residence 
portion  of  the  town,  namely,  the  elevated 
ridges  west  of  Fourteenth  Street,  crossed 
by  Lucas  Place  and  adjoining  avenues. 
In  this  quarter,  and  east  of  Grand  A venue, 
are  fine  high  streets,  with  detached  houses 
and  grounds,  many  of  them  both  elegant 
and  comfortable,  and  this  is  the  region 
of  the  Washington  University,  some  of 
the  finest  club-houses,  and  handsomest 
churches.  The  movements  of  city  popu- 
lations. however,  are  not  to  be  accounted 
for.  One  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  town, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  better  residence 
parts,  that  south  of  the  railways,  contain- 
ing broad,  well-planted  avenues,  and  very 


stately  old  homes,  and  the  exquisite  La- 
fayette Park,  is  almost  wholly  occupied 
now  by  Germans,  who  make  up  so  large 
a proportion  of  the  population. 

One  would  have  predicted  at  an  early 
day  that  the  sightly  bluffs  below  the  city 
would  be  the  resort  of  fashion,  and  be  oc- 
cupied with  fine  country  houses.  But  the 
movement  has  been  almost  altogether 
westward  and  away  from  the  river.  And 
this  rolling,  wooded  region  is  most  invit- 
ing, elevated,  open,  cheerful.  No  other 
city  in  the  West  has  fairer  suburbs  for 
expansion  and  adornment,  and  its  noble 
avenues,  dotted  with  conspicuously  fine 
residences,  give  promise  of  great  beauty 
and  elegance.  In  its  late  architectural 
development,  St.  Louis,  like  Chicago,  is 
just  in  time  to  escape  a very  mediocre 
and  merely  imitative  period  in  Ameri- 
can building.  Beyond  Grand  Avenue 
the  stranger  will  be  shown  Yande venter 
Place,  a semi-private  oblong  park,  sur- 
rounded by  many  pretty  and  some  nota- 
bly fine  residences.  Two  of  them  are  by 
Richardson,  and  the  city  has  other  speci- 
mens of  his  work.  I cannot  refrain  from 
again  speaking  of  the  effect  that  this 
original  genius  has  had  upon  American 
architecture,  especially  in  the  West,  when 
money  and  enterprise  afforded  him  free 
scope.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  created  a new  era,  and  the  influence 
of  his  ideas  is  seen  everywhere  in  the 
work  of  architects  who  have  caught  his 
spirit. 

The  city  has  addressed  itself  to  the  oc- 
cupation and  adornment  of  its  great  ter- 
ritory and  the  improvement  of  its  most 
travelled  thoroughfares  with  admirable 
public  spirit.  The  rolling  nature  of  the 
ground  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
give  it  a nearly  perfect  system  of  drain- 
age and  sewerage.  The  old  pavements 
of  soft  limestone,  which  were  dust  in  dry 
weather  and  liquid  mud  in  wet  weather, 
are  being  replaced  by  granite  in  the  busi- 
ness parts  and  asphalt  and  wood  blocks 
(laid  on  a concrete  base)  in  the  residence 
portions.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1888 
this  new  pavement  had  cost  nearly  three 
and  a half  million  dollars,  and  over  thir- 
ty-three miles  of  it  were  granite  blocks. 
Street  railways  have  also  been  pushed  all 
over  the  territory.  The  total  of  street 
lines  is  already  over  one  hundred  aud 
fifty-four  miles,  and  over  thirty  miles  of 
these  give  rapid  transit  by  cable.  These 
facilities  make  the  whole  of  the  wide 
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territory  available  for  business  and  resi- 
dence, and  give  the  poorest  the  means  of 
reaching  the  parks. 

The  park  system  is  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  both  public  and  private;  the  parks 
are  already  famous  for  extent  and  beau- 
ty, but  when  the  projected  connecting 
boulevards  are  made  they  will  attain 
world-wide  notoriety.  The  most  exten- 
sive of  the  private  parks  is  that  of  the 
combined  Agricultural  Fair  Grounds  and 
Zoological  Gardens.  Here  is  held  annu- 
ally the  St.  Louis  Fair,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  The 
enclosure  is  finely  laid  out  and  planted, 
and  contains  an  extensive  park,  exhibi- 
tion buildings,  cottages,  a race -track,  an 
amphitheatre,  which  suggests  in  size  and 
construction  some  of  the  largest  Spanish 
bull  rings,  and  picturesque  houses  for  wild 
animals.  The  zoological  exhibition  is  a 
very  good  one.  There  are  eighteen  pub- 
lic parks.  One  of  the  smaller  (thirty 
acres)  of  these,  and  one  of  the  oldest,  is 
Lafayette  Park,  on  the  south  side.  Its 
beauty  surprised  me  more  than  almost 
anything  I saw  in  the  city.  It  is  a gem ; 
just  that  artificial  control  of  nature  which 
most  pleases — forest  trees,  a pretty  lake, 
fountains,  flowers,  walks  planned  to  give 
everywhere  exquisite  vistas.  It  contains 
a statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  which  may 
be  a likeness,  but  utterly  fails  to  give  the 
character  of  the  man.  The  largest  is  For- 
est Park,  on  the  west  side,  a tract  of  1372 
acres,  mostly  forest,  improved  by  excellent 
drives,  and  left  as  much  as  possible  in  a nat- 
ural condition.  It  has  ten  miles  of  good 
driving  roads.  This  park  cost  the  city 
about  $850,000,  and  nearly  as  much  more 
has  been  expended  on  it  since  its  pur- 
chase. The  surface  has  great  variety  of 
slopes,  glens,  elevations,  lakes,  and  mea- 
dows. During  the  summer  music  is  fur- 
nished in  a handsome  pagoda,  and  the 
place  is  much  resorted  to.  Fronting  the 
boulevard  are  statues  of  Governor  Ed- 
ward Bates  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  the  latter 
very  characteristic. 

Next  in  importance  is  Tower  Grove 
Park,  an  oblong  of  276  acres.  This  and 
Shaw’s  Garden,  adjoining,  have  been  given 
to  the  city  by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  an  Eng- 
lishman who  made  his  fortune  in  the  city, 
and  they  remain  under  his  control  as  to 
care  and  adornment  during  his  life.  Those 
who  have  never  seen  foreign  parks  and 
pleasure  gardens  can  obtain  a very  good 
idea  of  their  formal  elegance  and  im- 


pressiveness by  visiting  Tower  Grove 
Park  and  the  Botanical  Gardens.  They 
will  see  the  perfection  of  lawns,  avenues 
ornamented  by  statuary,  flower  beds,  and 
tasteful  walks.  The  entrances,  with  stone 
towers  and  lodges,  suggest  similar  effects 
in  Franceandin  England.  About  themu- 
sic  stand  are  white  marble  busts  of  six 
chief  musical  composers.  The  drives  are 
adorned  with  three  statues  in  bronze, 
thirty  feet  high,  designed  and  cast  in 
Munich  by  Frederick  Muller.  They  are 
figures  of  Shakespeare,  Humboldt,  and 
Columbus,  and  so  nobly  conceived  and 
executed  that  the  patriotic  American  must 
wish  they  had  been  done  in  this  country. 
Of  Shaw’s  Botanical  Garden  I need  to  say 
little,  for  its  fame  as  a comprehensive  and 
classified  collection  of  trees,  plants,  and 
flowers  is  world-wide.  It  has  no  equal 
in  this  country.  As  a place  for  botanical 
study  no  one  appreciated  it  more  highly 
than  the  late  Professor  Asa  Gray.  Some- 
times a peculiar  classification  is  followed; 
one  locality  is  devoted  to  economic  plants 
— camphor,  quinine,  cotton,  tea,  coffee, 
etc.;  auother  to  “Plants  of  the  Bible.” 
The  space  of  fifty-four  acres,  enclosed  by 
high  stone  walls,  contains,  besides  the 
open  garden  and  allees  and  glass  houses, 
the  summer  residence  and  the  tomb  of 
Mr.  Shaw.  This  old  gentleman,  still  vig- 
orous in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  is  plan- 
ning new  adornments  in  the  way  of  stat- 
uary and  busts  of  statesmen,  poets,  and 
scientists.  His  plans  are  all  liberal  and 
cosmopolitan.  For  over  thirty  years  his 
botanical  knowledge,  his  taste,  and  abun- 
dant wealth  and  leisure  have  been  devoted 
to  the  creation  of  this  wonderful  garden 
and  park,  which  all  bear  the  stamp  of 
his  strong  individuality,  and  of  a certain 
pleasing  foreign  formality.  What  a 
source  of  unfailing  delight  it  must  have 
been  to  him!  As  we  sat  talking  with 
him  I thought  how  other  millionnaires,  if 
they  knew  how,  might  envy  a matured 
life,  after  the  struggle  for  a competency 
is  over,  devoted  to  this  most  rational  en- 
joyment, in  au  occupation  as  elevating  to 
the  taste  as  to  the  character,  and  having 
in  mind  always  the  public  good.  Over 
the  entrance  gate  is  the  inscription, 
“Missouri  Botanical  Gardens.”  When 
the  city  has  full  control  of  the  garden  the 
word  “Missouri”  should  be  replaced  by 
“Shaw.” 

The  money  expended  for  public  parks 
gives  some  idea  of  the  liberal  and  far-sight 
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ed  provision  for  the  health  and  pleasure 
of  a great  city.  The  parks  originally  cost 
the  city  $1,309,944,  and  three  millions 
more  have  been  spent  upon  their  improve- 
ment and  maintenance.  This  indicates 
an  enlightened  spirit,  which  we  shall  see 
characterizes  the  city  in  other  things,  and 
is  evidence  of  a high  degree  of  culture. 

Of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  town  I can  give  no  adequate  state- 
ment without  going  into  details,  which 
my  space  forbids.  The  importance  of  the 
Mississippi  River  is  much  emphasized,  not 
only  as  an  actual  highway  of  traffic,  but 
as  a regulator  of  railway  rates.  The  town 
has  by  the  official  reports  been  discrimi- 
nated against,  and  even  the  Inter-State  Act 
has  not  afforded  all  the  relief  expected. 
In  1887  the  city  shipped  to  foreign  mar- 
kets by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
jetties  3,973,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
7,365,000  bushels  of  corn — a larger  expor- 
tation than  ever  before  except  in  the  years 
1880  and  1881.  An  outlet  like  this  is  of 
course  a check  on  railway  charges.  The 
trade  of  the  place  employs  a banking 
capital  of  fifteen  millions.  The  deposits 
in  1887  were  thirty-seven  millions;  the 
clearings  over  $894.527,731— the  largest 
ever  reached,  and  over  ten  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  clearings  of  1886.  To  what- 
ever departments  I turn  in  the  report  of 
the  Merchants’  Exchange  for  1887  I find 
a vigorous  growth — as  in  building — and  in 
most  articles  of  commerce  a great  increase. 
It  appears  by  the  tonnage  statements  that, 
taking  receipts  and  shipments  together, 
12,060,995  tons  of  freight  were  handled  in 
and  out  during  1886,  against  14,359,059 
tons  in  1887— a gain  of  nineteen  and  a 
half  per  cent.  The  buildings  in  1886  cost 
$7,030,819;  in  1887, $8, 162, 914.  Therewere 
$44,740  more  stamps  sold  at  the  post-office 
in  1887  than  in  1886.  The  custom-house 
collections  were  less  than  in  1886,  but 
reached  the  figures  of  $1,414,747.  The  as- 
sessed value  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  1887  was  $217,142,320,  on  which  the 
rate  of  taxation  in  the  old  city  limits  was 
$2  50. 

It  is  never  my  intention  in  these  papers 
to  mention  individual  enterprises  for  their 
own  sake,  but  I do  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
when  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  illustrate 
some  peculiar  development.  It  is  a curi- 
ous matter  of  observation  that  so  many 
Western  cities  have  one  or  more  special- 
ties in  which  they  excel— houses  of  trade  or 
manufacture  larger  and  more  important 


than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  St.  Louit> 
finds  itself  in  this  category  in  regard  to 
several  establishments.  One  of  these  is 
a wooden-ware  company,  the  largest  of 
the  sort  in  the  country,  a house  which 
gathers  its  peculiar  goods  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  distributes  them  almost 
as  widely — a business  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions and  bewildering  detail.  Its  annual 
sales  amount  to  as  much  as  the  sales  of 
all  the  houses  in  its  line  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  together.  An- 
other is  a hardware  company,  wholesale 
and  retail,  also  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  with  sales  annually 
amounting  to  six  millions  of  dollars,  a 
very  large  amount  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  small  and  cheap  articles  in  iron, 
from  a fish-hook  up — indeed,  over  fifty 
thousand  separate  articles.  I spent  half 
a day  in  this  establishment,  walking 
through  its  departments,  noting  the  une- 
qualled system  of  compact  display,  classi- 
fication, and  methods  of  sale  and  ship- 
ment. Merely  as  a method  of  system  in 
business  I have  never  seen  anything  more 
interesting.  Another  establishment,  im- 
portant on  account  of  its  central  position 
in  the  continent  and  its  relation  to  the 
Louisiana  sugar  fields,  is  the  St.  Louis 
Sugar  Refinery.  The  refinery  proper  is  the 
largest  building  in  the  Western  country 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and,  to- 
gether with  its  adjuncts  of  cooper  shops 
and  warehouses,  covers  five  entire  blocks 
and  employs  500  men.  It  has  a capacity 
of  working  up  400  tons  of  raw  sugar  a 
day,  but  runs  only  to  the  extent  of  about 
200  tons  a day,  making  the  value  of  its 
present  product  $7,500,000  a year. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  it  uses 
Louisiana  sugars;  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  sugars  of  Cuba  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Like  all  other  refineries  of  which 
I have  inquired,  this  reckons  the  advent 
for  the  Louisiana  crop  as  an  important 
regulator  of  prices.  This  establishment, 
in  common  with  other  industries  of  the 
city,  has  had  to  complain  of  business  some- 
what hampered  by  discrimination  in  rail- 
way rates.  St.  Louis  also  has  what  I 
suppose,  from  the  figures  accessible,  to  be 
the  largest  lager-beer  brewing  establish- 
ment in  the  world  ; its  solid,  gigantic, 
and  architecturally  imposing  buildings 
lift  themselves  up  like  a fortress  over  the 
thirty  acres  of  ground  they  cover  Its 
manufacture  and  sales  in  1887  were  456,511 
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barrels  of  beer — an  increase  of  nearly 
100,000  since  1885-6.  It  exports  largely 
to  Mexico,  South  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  Australia.  The  establishment 
is  a marvel  of  system  and  ingenious  de- 
vices. It  employs  1200  laborers,  to  whom 
it  pays  $500,000  a year.  Some  of  the  de- 
tails are  of  interest.  In  the  bottling  de- 
partment we  saw  workmen  filling,  cork- 
ing, labelling,  and  packing  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  bottles  a day.  In  a year  25,000,000 
bottles  are  used,  packed  in  400,000  barrels 
and  boxes.  The  consumption  of  barley 
is  1,100,000  bushels  yearly,  and  of  hops 
over  700,000  pounds,  and  the  amount  of 
water  used  for  all  purposes  is  250,000,000 
gallons — nearly  enough  to  float  our  navy. 
The  charges  for  freight  received  and 
shipped  by  rail  amount  to  nearly  a mill- 
ion dollars  a year.  There  are  several 
other  large  breweries  in  the  city.  The 
total  product  manufactured  in  1887  was 
1,383,361  barrels,  equal  to  43,575,872  gal- 
lons—more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  1877.  The  barley  used  in  the  city  and 
vicinity  was  2,932,192  bushels,  of  which 
340,335  bushels  came  from  Canada.  The 
direct  export  of  beer  during  1887  to  for- 
eign countries  was  equal  to  1,924,108  quart 
bottles.  The  greater  part  of  the  barley 
used  comes  from  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  many  rail- 
ways which  touch  and  affect  St.  Louis. 
The  most  considerable  is  the  agglomera- 
tion known  as  the  Missouri  Pacific,  or 
Southwestern  System, which  operated  6994 
miles  of  road  on  January  1,  1888.  This 
great  aggregate  is  likely  to  be  much  di- 
minished by  the  surrender  of  lines,  but 
the  railway  facilities  of  the  city  are  con- 
stantly extending. 

There  are  figures  enough  to  show  that 
St.  Louis  is  a prosperous  city,  constantly 
developing  new  enterprises  with  fresh  en- 
ergy; to  walk  its  handsome  streets  and 
drive  about  its  great  avenues  and  parks  is 
to  obtain  an  impression  of  a cheerful  town 
on  the  way  to  be  most  attractive;  but  its 
chief  distinction  lies  in  its  social  and  in- 
tellectual life,  and  in  the  spirit  that  has 
made  it  a pioneer  in  so  many  educational 
movements.  It  seems  to  me  a very  good 
place  to  study  the  influence  of  speculative 
thought  in  economic  and  practical  affairs. 
The  question  I am  oftenest  asked  is,  wheth- 
er the  little  knot  of  speculative  philoso- 
phers accidentally  gathered  there  a few 
years  ago,  and  who  gave  a sort  of  fame 


to  the  city,  have  had  any  permanent  in- 
fluence. For  years  they  discussed  abstrac- 
tions; they  sustained  for  some  time  a very 
remarkable  periodical  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy, and  in  a limited  sphere  they 
maintained  an  elevated  tone  of  thought 
and  life  quite  in  contrast  with  our  general 
materialism.  The  circle  is  broken,  the 
members  are  scattered.  Probably  the 
town  never  understood  them,  perhaps 
they  did  not  altogether  understand  each 
other,  and  may  be  the  tremendous  con- 
flict of  Kant  and  Hegel  settled  nothing. 
But  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  de- 
monstrated in  this  world  it  is  the  influence 
of  abstract  thought  upon  practical  affairs 
in  the  long-run.  And  although  one  may 
not  be  able  to  point  to  any  definite  thing 
created  or  established  by  this  metaphysical 
movement,  I think  I can  see  that  it  was 
a leaven  that  had  a marked  effect  in  the 
social,  and  especially  in  the  educational, 
life  of  the  town,  and  liberalized  minds,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  trial  of  theories  in 
education.  One  of  the  disciples  declares 
that  the  State  Constitution  of  Missouri  and 
the  charter  of  St.  Louis  are  distinctly 
Hegelian.  However  this  may  be,  both 
these  organic  laws  are  uncommonly  wise 
in  their  provisions.  A study  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  city  government  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  the  student  can 
make.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  are  admirable,  such  as  those  secur- 
ing honest  elections,  furnishing  financial 
checks,  and  guarding  against  public  debt. 
The  mayor  is  elected  for  four  years,  and 
the  important  offices  filled  by  his  appoint- 
ment are  not  vacant  until  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  of  his  appointment,  so 
that  hope  of  reward  for  political  work  is 
too  dim  to  affect  the  merits  of  an  election. 
The  composition  and  election  of  the  school 
board  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  Of  the 
twenty-one  members,  seven  are  elected  on 
a general  ticket,  and  the  remaining  four- 
teen by  districts,  made  by  consolidating 
the  twenty-eight  city  wards,  members  to 
serve  four  years,  divided  into  two  classes. 
This  arrangement  secures  immunity  from 
the  ward  politician. 

St.  Louis  is  famous  for  its  public  schools, 
and  especially  for  the  enlightened  meth- 
ods, and  the  willingness  to  experiment  in 
improving  them.  The  school  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887, 
were  $1,095,773;  the  school  property  in 
lots,  buildings,  and  furniture  in  1885  was 
estimated  at  $3,445,254.  The  total  num- 
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ber  of  pupils  enrolled  was  56,936.  These 
required  about  1200  teachers,  of  whom 
over  a thousand  were  women.  The  act- 
ual average  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was 
about  42.  There  were  106  school  build- 
ings, with  a seating  capacity  for  about 
50,000  scholars.  Of  the  district  schools 
13  were  colored,  in  which  were  employed 
78  colored  teachers.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  are  progressive,  according  to 
length  of  service.  As  for  instance,  the 
principal  of  the  High-School  has  $2400 
the  first  year,  $2500  the  second,  $2600  the 
third,  $2750  the  fourth;  a head  assistant 
in  a district  school,  $650  the  first  year, 
$700  the  second,  $750  the  third,  $800  the 
fourth,  $850  the  fifth. 

The  few  schools  that  I saw  fully  sus- 
tained their  public  reputation  as  to  meth- 
ods, discipline,  and  attainments.  The 
Normal  School,  of  something  over  100 
pupils,  nearly  all  the  girls  being  gradu- 
ates of  the  High-School,  was  admirable 
in  drill,  in  literary  training,  in  calisthen- 
ic  exercises.  The  High-School  is  also  ad- 
mirable, a school  with  a thoroughly  ele- 
vated tone  and  an  able  principal.  Of  the 
600  pupils  at  least  two-tliirds  were  girls. 
From  appearances  I should  judge  that  it 
is  attended  by  children  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent families,  for  certainly  the  girls  of 
the  junior  and  senior  classes,  in  manner, 
looks,  dress,  and  attainments,  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  one  of  the  best 
girls1  schools  I have  seen  anywhere,  the 
Mary  Institute,  which  is  a department  of 
the  Washington  University.  This  fact 
is  most  important,  for  the  excellence  of 
our  public  schools  (for  the  product  of 
good  men  and  women)  depends  largely 
upon  their  popularity  with  the  well-to-do 
classes.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
schools  I saw  was  the  Jefferson,  presided 
over  by  a woman,  having  fine  fire-proof 
buildings  and  1100  pupils,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  of  foreign  parentage — German, 
Russian,  and  Italian,  with  many  Hebrews 
also — a finely  ordered,  wide-awake  school 
4 of  eight  grades.  The  kindergarten  here 
was  the  best  I saw;  good  teachers,  bright 
and  happy  little  children,  with  natural 
manners,  throwing  themselves  gracefully 
into  their  games  with  enjoyment  and 
without  self-consciousness,  and  exhibiting 
exceedingly  pretty  fancy  and  kindergar- 
ten work.  In  St.  Louis  the  kindergarten 
is  a part  of  the  public-school  system,  and 
the  experiment  is  one  of  general  interest. 
The  question  cannot  be  called  settled.  In 


the  first  place  the  experiment  is  hampered 
in  St.  Louis  by  a decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  public  money  cannot  be 
used  for  children  out  of  the  school  age, 
that  is,  under  six  and  over  twenty.  This 
prevents  teaching  English  to  adult  for- 
eigners in  the  evening  schools,  and,  rigid- 
ly applied,  it  shuts  out  pupils  from  the 
kindergarten  under  six.  One  advantage 
from  the  kindergarten  was  expected  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  school  period;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  kindergarten 
instruction  ought  to  begin  before  the  age 
of  six,  especially  for  the  mass  of  children 
who  miss  home  training  and  home  care. 
As  a matter  of  fact  many  of  the  children 
I saw  in  the  kindergartens  were  only 
constructively  six  years  old.  It  cannot 
be  said,  also,  that  the  Froebel  system  is 
fully  understood  or  accepted.  In  my  ob- 
servation the  success  of  the  kindergarten 
depends  entirely  upon  the  teacher;  where 
she  is  competent,  fully  believes  in  and 
understands  the  Froebel  system,  and  is 
enthusiastic,  the  pupils  are  interested  and 
alert;  otherwise  they  are  listless,  and  fail 
to  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  Froebel  sys- 
tem is  the  developing  the  concrete  idea  in 
education,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  disci- 
ples this  is  as  important  for  children  of 
the  intelligent  and  well-to-do  as  for  those 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  They  resist, 
therefore,  the  attempt  which  is  constantly 
made,  to  introduce  the  primary  work  into 
the  kindergarten.  But  for  the  six  years’ 
limit  the  kindergarten  in  St.  Louis  would 
have  a better  chance  in  its  connection 
with  the  public  schools.  As  the  majority 
of  children  leave  school  for  work  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  there  is  little 
time  enough  given  for  book  education; 
many  educators  think  time  is  wasted  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  they  advocate  the 
introduction  of  what  they  call  kindergar- 
ten features  in  the  primary  classes.  This 
is  called  by  the  disciples  of  Froebel  an  en- 
tire abandonment  of  his  system.  I should 
like  to  see  the  kindergarten  in  connection 
with  the  public  school  tried  long  enough 
to  demonstrate  all  that  is  claimed  for  it 
in  its  influence  on  mental  development, 
character,  and  manners,  but  it  seems  un- 
likely to  be  done  in  St.  Louis,  unless  the 
public-school  year  begins  at  least  as  early 
as  five,  or,  better  still,  is  specially  unlim- 
ited for  kindergarten  pupils. 

Except  in  the  primary  work  in  draw- 
ing and  modelling,  there  is  no  manual 
training  feature  in  the  St.  Louis  public 
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schools.  The  teaching  of  German  is  re- 
cently dropped  from  all  the  district  schools 
(though  retained  in  the  High),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-founded  idea  of  Ameri- 
canizing our  foreign  population  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  important  institutions 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  one  that 
exercises  a decided  influence  upon  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  life  of  St.  Louis,  and 
is  a fair  measure  of  its  culture  and  the 
value  of  the  higher  education,  is  the 
Washington  University,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1853,  and  was  presided  over 
until  his  death,  in  1887,  by  the  late  Chan- 
cellor William  Green  leaf  Eliot,  of  revered 
memory.  It  covers  the  whole  range  of 
university  studies,  except  theology,  and 
allows  no  instruction  either  sectarian  in 
religion  or  partisan  in  politics,  nor  the 
application  of  any  sectarian  or  party  test 
in  the  election  of  professors,  teachers,  or 
officers.  Its  real  estate  and  buildings  in 
use  for  educational  purposes  cost  $625, 000; 
its  libraries,  scientific  apparatus,  casts,  and 
machinery  cost  over  $160,000,  and  it  has 
investments  for  revenue  amounting  to 
over  $650,000.  The  University  compre- 
hends an  undergraduate  department,  in- 
cluding the  college  (a  thorough  classical, 
literary,  and  philosophical  course,  with 
about  sixty  students),  open  to  women,  and 
the  polytechnic,  an  admirably  equipped 
school  of  science;  the  St.  Louis  Law 
School,  of  excellent  reputation;  the  Man- 
ual Training  School,  the  most  celebrated 
school  of  this  sort,  and  one  that  has  fur- 
nished more  manual  training  teachers 
than  any  other;  the  Henry  Shaw  School 
of  Botany;  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine 
Arts;  the  Smith  Academy,  for  boys;  and 
the  Mary  Institute,  one  of  the  roomiest 
and  most  cheerful  school  buildings  I 
know,  where  400  girls,  whose  collective 
appearance  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
any  in  the  country,  enjoy  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages.  Mary  Institute  is  just- 
ly the  pride  of  the  city. 

The  School  of  Botany,  which  is  en- 
dowed and  has  its  own  laboratory,  work- 
shop, and  working  library,  was,  of  course, 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Shaw  Botanical 
Garden;  it  has  usually  from  twenty  to 
thirty  special  students. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  re- 
organized under  the  university  in  1879,  has 
enrolled  over  200  students,  and  gives  a 
wide  and  careful  training  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  drawing,  painting,  and  mod- 


elling, with  instructions  in  anatomy,  per- 
spective, and  composition,  and  has  life 
classes  for  both  sexes,  in  drawing  from 
draped  and  nude  figures.  Its  lecture, 
working  rooms,  and  galleries  of  paintings 
and  casts  are  in  its  Crow  Art  Museum— a 
beautiful  building,  well  planned  and  just- 
ly distinguished  for  architectural  excel- 
lence. It  ranks  among  the  best  art  build- 
ings in  the  country. 

The  Manual  Training  School  has  been 
in  operation  since  1880.  It  may  be  call- 
ed the  most  fully  developed  pioneer  insti- 
tution of  the  sort.  I spent  some  time  in 
its  workshops  and  schools,  thinking  of 
the  very  interesting  question  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  experiment,  namely,  the  men- 
tal development  involved  in  the  training 
of  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  the  reflex 
help  to  manual  skill  in  the  purely  intel- 
lectual training  of  study.  It  is,  it  may  be 
said  again,  not  the  purpose  of  the  modern 
manual  training  to  teach  a trade,  but  to 
teach  the  use  of  tools  as  an  aid  in  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  human 
being.  The  students  here  certainly  do 
beautiful  work  in  wood  turning  and  sim- 
ple carving,  in  iron-work  and  forging. 
They  enjoy  the  work;  they  are  alert  and 
interested  in  it.  1 am  certain  that  they 
are  the  more  interested  in  it  in  seeing 
how  they  can  work  out  and  apply  what 
they  have  learned  in  books,  and  I doubt 
not  they  take  hold  of  literary  study  more 
freshly  for  this  manual  training  in  exact- 
ness. The  school  exacts  close  and  thought- 
ful study  with  tools  as  well  as  in  books, 
and  I can  believe  that  it  gives  dignity  in 
the  opinion  of  the  working  student  to 
haud  labor.  The  school  is  large,  its  grad- 
uates have  been  generally  successful  in 
practical  pursuits  and  in  teaching,  and  it 
has  demonstrated  in  itself  the  correctness 
of  the  theory  of  its  authors,  that  intellect- 
ual drill  and  manual  training  are  mutual- 
ly ad  vantageous  together.  Whether  man- 
ual training  shall  be  a part  of  all  district- 
school  education  is  a question  involving 
many  considerations  that  do  not  enter 
into  the  practicability  of  this  school,  but 
I have  no  doubt  that  manual  training 
schools  of  this  sort  would  be  immensely 
useful  in  every  city.  There  are  many 
boys  in  every  community  who  cannot  in 
any  other  way  be  awakened  to  any  real 
study.  This  training  school  deserves  a 
chapter  by  itself,  and  as  I have  no  space 
for  details,  I take  the  liberty  of  referring 
those  interested  to  a volume  on  its  aims 
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and  methods  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward,  its 
director. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
public-school  system  of  St.  Louis,  there  is 
no  other  city  in  the  country,  except  New 
Orleans,  where  so  large  a proportion  of 
the  youths  are  being  educated  outside 
the  public  schools.  A very  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  is  Catholic. 
There  are  forty-four  parochial  schools,  at- 
tended by  nineteen  thousand  pupils,  and 
over  a dozen  different  Sisterhoods  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  them.  Generally 
each  parochial  school  has  two  departments 
— one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  They 
are  sustained  entirely  by  the  parishes.  In 
these  schools,  as  in  the  two  Catholic  uni- 
versities, the  prominence  of  ethical  and 
religious  training  is  to  be  noted.  Seven- 
eighths  of  the  schools  are  in  charge  of 
thoroughly  trained  religious  teachers. 
Many  of  the  boys’  schools  are  taught  by 
Christian  Brothers.  The  girls  are  almost 
invariably  taught  by  members  of  religious 
Sisterhoods.  In  most  of  the  German 
schools  the  girls  and  smaller  boys  are 
taught  by  Sisters,  the  larger  boys  by  lay 
teachers.  Some  reports  of  school  attend- 
ance are  given  in  the  Catholic  Directory : 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  (German),  1300 
pupils;  St.  Joseph’s  (German),  957;  St. 
Bridget’s,  950;  St.  Malachy's,  756;  St. 
John’s,  700;  St.  Patrick's,  700.  There  is 
a school  for  colored  children  of  150  pupils, 
taught  by  colored  Sisters. 

In  addition  to  these  parochial  schools 
there  are  a dozen  academies  and  convents 
of  higher  education  for  young  ladies,  all 
under  charge  of  Cathol  ic  Sisterhoods,  com- 
monly with  a mixed  attendance  of  board- 
ers and  day  scholars,  and  some  of  them 
with  a reputation  for  learning  that  attracts 
pupils  from  other  States,  notably  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  and  the  Academy  of  the  Visita- 
tion, in  charge  of  cloistered  nuns  of  that 
order.  Besides  these,  in  connection  with 
various  reformatory  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  and  St.  Mary’s  Orphan  Asylum, 
there  are  industrial  schools  in  charge  of 
the  Sisterhoods,  where  girls  receive,  in 
addition  to  their  education,  training  in 
some  industry  to  maintain  themselves  re- 
spectably when  they  leave  their  temporary 
homes.  Statistics  are  wanting,  but  it  will 
be  readily  inferred  from  these  statements 
that  there  are  in  the  city  a great  number 
of  single  women  devoted  for  life,  and  by 
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special  religious  and  intellectual  training, 
to  the  office  of  teaching. 

For  the  higher  education  of  Catholic 
young  men  the  city  is  distinguished  by 
two  remarkable  institutions.  The  one  is 
the  old  St.  Louis  University,  and  the  other 
is  the  Christian  Brothers’  College.  The 
latter,  which  a few  years  ago  outgrew  its 
old  buildings  in  the  city,  has  a fine  pile 
of  buildings  at  Cote  Brillante,  on  a com- 
manding site  about  five  miles  out,  with 
ample  grounds,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  great  parks  and  the  Botanical  Garden. 
The  character  of  the  school  is  indicated 
by  the  motto  on  the  facade  of  the  build- 
ing— Religio,  Mores , Cultura.  The  insti- 
tution is  designed  to  accommodate  a thou- 
sand boardi ng  students.  The  present  at- 
tendance is  450,  about  half  of  whom  are 
boarders,  and  represent  twenty  States. 
There  is  a corps  of  thirty-five  professors, 
and  three  courses  of  study  are  maintained 
— the  classical,  the  scientific,  and  the  com- 
mercial. As  several  of  the  best  parochial 
schools  are  in  charge  of  Christian  Brothers, 
these  schools  are  feeders  of  the  college, 
and  the  pupils  have  the  advantage  of  an 
unbroken  system  with  a consistent  pur- 
pose from  the  day  they  enter  the  primary 
department  till  they  graduate  at  the  col- 
lege. The  order  has,  at  Glencoe,  a large 
Normal  School  for  the  train ingof  teachers. 
The  fame  and  success  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  as  educators  in  elementary  and 
the  higher  education,  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  labor  as  a unit  in  a system  that 
never  varies  in  its  methods  of  imparting 
instruction,  in  which  the  exponents  of  it 
have  all  undergone  the  same  pedagogic 
training,  in  which  there  is  no  room  for 
the  personal  fancy  of  the  teacher  in  cor- 
rection, discipline,  or  scholarship,  for  ev- 
erything is  judiciously  governed  by  pre- 
scribed modes  of  procedure,  founded  on 
long  experience,  and  exemplified  in  the 
co-operative  plan  of  the  Brothers.  In 
vindication  of  the  exceptional  skill  ac- 
quired by  its  teachers  in  the  thorough 
drill  of  the  order,  the  Brotherhood  points 
to  the  success  of  its  graduates  in  compet- 
itive examinations  for  public  employment 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  to  the 
commendation  its  educational  exhibits  re- 
ceived at  London  and  New  Orleans. 

The  St.  Louis  University,  founded  in 
1829  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  chartered  in  1834,  is  officered  and 
controlled  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  It  is  an 
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unendowed  institution,  depending  upon 
fees  paid  for  tuition.  Before  the  war  its 
students  were  largely  the  children  of 
Southern  planters,  and  its  graduates  are 
found  all  over  the  South  and  Southwest; 
and  up  to  1881  the  pupils  boarded  and 
lodged  within  the  precincts  of  the  old 
buildings  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  Street 
and  Washington,  where  for  over  half  a 
century  the  school  has  vigorously  flour- 
ished. The  place,  which  is  now  sold  and 
about  to  be  used  for  business  purposes, 
has  a certain  flavor  of  antique  scholarship, 
and  the  quaint  buildings  keep  in  mind  the 
plain  but  rather  pleasing  architecture  of 
the  French  period.  The  Universitv  is  in 
process  of  removal  to  the  new  buildings 
on  Grand  Avenue,  which  are  a con- 
spicuous ornament  to  one  of  the  most 
attractive  parts  of  the  city.  Soon  no- 
thing will  be  left  of  the  institution  on 
Ninth  Street  except  the  old  college 
church,  which  is  still  a favorite  place  of 
worship  for  the  Catholics  of  the  city. 
The  new  buildings,  in  the  early  decora- 
ted English  Gothic  style,  are  ample  and 
imposing;  they  have  a front  of  270  feet, 
and  the  northern  wing  extends  325  feet 
westward  from  the  avenue.  The  library, 
probably  the  finest  room  of  the  kind  in 
the  West,  is  sixty-seven  feet  high,  amply 
lighted,  and  provided  with  three  balco- 
nies. The  library,  which  was  packed  for 
removal,  has  over  25,000  volumes,  is  said 
to  contain  many  rare  and  interesting 
books,  and  to  fairly  represent  science  and 
literature.  Besides  this,  there  are  special 
libraries,  open  to  students,  of  over  6000 
volumes.  The  museum  of  the  new  build- 
ing is  a noble  hall,  one  hundred  feet  by 
sixty  feet,  and  fifty-two  feet  high,  with- 
out columns,  and  lighted  from  above 
and  from  the  side.  The  University  has 
a valuable  collection  of  ores  and  minerals, 
and  other  objects  of  nature  and  art  that 
will  be  deposited  in  this  hall,  which  will 
also  serve  as  a picture-gallery  for  the 
many  paintings  of  historical  interest. 
Philosophical  apparatus,  a chemical  labo- 
ratory, and  an  astronomical  observatory 
are  the  equipments  on  the  scientific  side. 

The  University  has  now  no  dormitories 
and  no  boarders.  There  are  twenty -five 
professors  and  instructors.  The  entire 
course,  including  the  preparatory,  is  sev- 
en years.  A glance  at  the  catalogue 
shows  that  in  the  curriculum  the  institu- 
tion keeps  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 
age.  Besides  the  preparatory  course  (89 
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pupils),  it  has  a classical  course  (143  pu- 
pils), an  English  course  (82  pupils),  and 
85  post-graduate  students,  making  a total 
of  399.  Its  students  form  societies  for 
various  purposes;  one,  the  Sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  with  distinct 
organizations  in  the  senior  and  junior 
classes,  is  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and 
the  practice  of  devotion  toward  the  Bless- 
ed Virgin ; another  is  for  training  in  pub- 
lic speaking  and  philosophic  and  liter- 
ary disputation ; there  is  also  a scientific 
academy,  to  foster  a taste  for  scientific 
culture;  and  there  is  a student’s  library 
of  4000  volumes,  independent  of  the  reli- 
gious books  of  the  Sodality  societies. 

In  a conversation  with  the  president  I 
learned  that  the  prevailing  idea  in  the 
courses  of  study  is  the  gradual  and  healthy 
development  of  the  mind.  The  classes 
are  carefully  graded.  The  classics  are 
favorite  brandies,  but  mental  philosophy, 
chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  are  taught 
with  a view  to  practical  application.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  mathematics.  During 
the  whole  course  of  seven  years,  one  hour 
each  day  is  devoted  to  this  branch.  In 
short,  I was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  institution  for  mental  training. 
Still  more  was  I struck  with  the  promi- 
nence in  the  whole  course  of  ethical  and 
religious  culture.  On  assembling  every 
morning,  all  the  Catholic  students  hear 
mass.  In  every  class  in  every  year 
Christian  doctrine  has  as  prominent  a 
place  as  any  branch  of  study;  begin- 
ning in  the  elementary  class  with  the 
small  catechism  and  practical  instructions 
in  the  manner  of  reciting  the  ordinary 
prayers,  it  goes  on  through  the  whole 
range  of  doctrine — creed,  evidences,  ritu- 
al, ceremonial,  mysteries — in  the  minutest 
details  of  theory  and  practice ; ingraining, 
so  far  as  repeated  instruction  can,  the 
Catholic  faith  and  pure  moral  conduct  in 
the  character,  involving  instructions  as 
to  what  occasions  and  what  amusements 
are  dangerous  to  a good  life,  on  the  read- 
ing of  good  books  and  the.  avoiding  bad 
books  and  bad  company. 

In  the  post-graduate  course,  lectures 
are  given  and  examinations  made  in  eth- 
ics, psychology,  anthropology,  biology, 
and  physics;  and  in  the  published  ab- 
stracts of  lectures  for  the  past  two  years 
I find  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  mod- 
ern doubt  and  speculation  are  ignored 
— spiritism,  psychical  research,  the  cell 
theory,  the  idea  of  God,  socialism,  ag~ 
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nosticism,  the  Noachian  deluge,  theories  proportion  of  the  lectures  are  given  in 
of  government,  fundamental  notions  of  Latin,  the  remainder  in  German  and 
physical  science,  unity  of  the  human  spe-  English,  and  Latin  is  current  in  the  in- 
cies,  potency  of  matter,  and  so  on.  Dur-  stitution,  although  German  is  the  famil- 
ing  the  past  fifty  years  this  faculty  has  iar  speech.  The  course  of  study  is  ex- 
contained  many  men  famous  as  pulpit  acting,  the  rules  are  rigid,  and  the  disci- 
orators  and  missionaries,  and  this  course  pline  severe.  Social  intercourse  with  the 
of  lectures  on  philosophic  and  scientific  other  sex  is  discouraged.  The  pursuit  of 
subjects  has  brought  it  prominently  before  love  and  learning  are  considered  incom- 
the  cultivated  inhabitants  of  the  town.  patible  at  the  same  time;  and  if  a student 
Another  educational  institution  of  note  were  inconsiderate  enough  to  become  en- 
in  St.  Louis  is  the  Concordia  Seminar  of  gaged,  he  would  be  expelled.  Each  stu- 
the  Old  Lutheran,  or  the  Evangelical  dent  from  abroad  may  select  or  be  select- 
Lutheran,  Church.  This  denomination,  ed  by  a family  in  the  communion,  at  whose 
which  originated  in  Saxony,  and  has  a house  he  may  visit  once  a week,  which 
large  membership  in  our  Western  States,  attends  to  his  washing,  and  supplies  to  a 
adheres  strictly  to  the  Augsburg  Confes-  certain  extent  the  place  of  a home.  The 
sion,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  gener-  young  men  are  trained  in  the  highest 
al  Lutheran  Church  by  greater  strictness  scholarship  and  the  strictest  code  of  mor- 
of  doctrine  and  practice,  or,  as  may  be  als.  I know  of  no  other  denomination 
said,  by  a return  to  primitive  Lutheran-  which  holds  its  members  to  such  pritni- 
ism;  that  is  to  say,  it  grounds  itself  upon  tive  theology  and  such  strictness  of  life, 
the  literal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  Individual  liberty  and  responsibility  are 
upon  salvation  by  faith  alone,  and  upon  stoutly  asserted,  without  any  latitude 
individual  liberty.  This  Seminar  is  one  in  belief.  It  repudiates  prohibition  as  an 
of  several  related  institutions  in  the  Syn-  infringement  of  personal  liberty,  would 
od  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States:  make  the  use  of  wine  or  beer  depend  upon 
there  is  a college  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indi-  the  individual  conscience,  but  no  member 
ana,  a Progymnasium  at  Milwaukee,  a of  the  communion  would  be  permitted  to 
Seminar  of  practical  theology  at  Spring-  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  or  to  go  to  a 
field,  Illinois,  and  this  Seminar  at  St.  beer  garden  or  a theatre.  In  regard  to 
Louis,  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  theo-  the  sacrament  of  communion,  there  is  no 
retical  theology.  This  Church  numbers,  authority  for  altering  the  plain  directions 
I believe,  about  200,000  members.  in  the  Scripture,  and  communion  without 

The  Concordia  Seminar  is  housed  in  a wine,  or  the  substitution  of  any  concoc- 
large,  commodious  building,  effectively  tion  for  wine,  would  be  a sin.  No  mem- 
set  upon  high  ground  in  the  southern  part  ber  would  be  permitted  to  join  any  labor 
of  the  city.  It  was  erected  and  the  insti-  union  or  secret  society.  The  sacrament 
tution  is  sustained  by  the  contributions  of  of  communion  is  a mystery.  It  is  neither 
the  congregations.  The  interior,  roomy,  transubstantiation  nor  consubstantiation. 
light,  and  commodious,  is  plain  to  bar-  The  president,  whose  use  of  English  in 
renness,  and  has  a certain  monastic  sever-  subtle  distinctions  is  limited,  resorted  to 
ity,  which  is  matched  by  the  discipline  Latin  and  German  in  explanation  of  the 
and  the  fare.  In  visiting  it  one  takes  a mystery,  but  left  the  question  of  real  and 
step  backward  into  the  atmosphere  and  actual  presence,  of  spirit  and  substance, 
theology  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  still  a matter  of  terms;  one  can  only  say 
ministers  of  the  denomination  are  distin-  that  neither  the  ordinary  Protestant  nor 
guished  for  learning  and  earnest  sim-  the  Catholic  interpretation  is  accepted, 
plicity.  The  president,  a very  able  man.  Conversion  is  not  by  any  act  or  ability  of 
only  thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  at  least  man;  salvation 'is  by  faith  alone.  As  the 
two  centuries  old  in  his  opinions,  and  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  in- 
wholly  undisturbed  by  any  of  the  doubts  sisted  on  in  all  cases,  the  world  was  act- 
which  have  agitated  the  Christian  world  ually  created  in  six  days  of  twenty-four 
since  the  Reformation.  He  holds  the  hours  each.  When  I asked  the  president 
faith  “once  for  all”  delivered  to  the  what  he  did  with  geology,  he  smiled  and 
saints.  The  Seminar  has  a hundred  stu-  simply  waved  his  hand.  This  communion 
dents.  It  is  requisite  to  admission,  said  has  thirteen  flourishing  churches  in  the 
the  president,  that  they  be  perfect  Latin,  city.  In  a town  so  largely  German,  and 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholars.  A large  with  so  many  freethinkers  as  well  as 
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free-livers,  I cannot  but  consider  this 
strict  sect,  of  a simple  unquestioning  faith 
and  high  moral  demands,  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  future  of  the  city.  But 
one  encounters  with  surprise,  in  our  mod- 
ern life,  this  revival  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  plants  itself  so  squarely 
against  so  much  that  we  call  “progress.” 

As  to  the  institutions  of  charity,  I must 
content  myself  with  saying  that  they  are 
many,  and  worthy  of  a great  and  enlight- 
ened city.  There  are  of  all  denomina- 
tions 211  churches;  of  these  the  Catho- 
lics lead  with  47;  the  Presbyterians  come 
next  with  24;  and  the  Baptists  have  22; 
the  Methodists  North,  4 ; and  the  Method- 
ists South,  8.  The  most  interesting  edi- 
fices, both  for  associations  and  archi- 
tecture, are  the  old  Cathedral;  the  old 
Christ  Church  (Episcopalian),  excellent 
Gothic;  and  an  exquisite  edifice,  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  (Unitarian),  in  Lo- 
cust Street. 

The  city  has  two  excellent  libraries. 
The  Public  Library,  an  adjunct  of  the 
public-school  system,  in  the  Polytechnic 
Building,  has  an  annual  appropriation  of 
about  $14,000  from  the  School  Board,  and 
receives  about  $5000  more  from  member- 
ship and  other  sources.  It  contains  about 
67,000  volumes,  and  is  admirably  man- 
aged. The  Mercantile  Library  is  in  pro- 
cess of  removal  into  a magnificent  six- 
story  building  on  Broadway  and  Locust 
Street.  It  is  a solid  and  imposing  struc- 
ture, the  first  story  of  red  granite,  and 
the  others  of  brick  and  terra-cotta.  The 
library  and  reading-rooms  are  on  the  fifth 
story,  the  rest  of  the  building  is  rented. 
This  association,  which  is  forty-two  years 
old,  has  3500  members,  and  had  an  in- 
come  in  1887  of  $120,000,  nearly  all  from 
membership.  In  January,  1888,  it  had 
68,732  volumes,  and  in  a circulation  of 
over  168,000  in  the  year,  it  had  the  un- 
paralleled distinction  of  reducing  the  fic- 
tion given  out  to  41.95  per  cent.  Both 
these  libraries  have  many  treasures  inter- 
esting to  a book  lover,  and  though  neither 
is  free,  the  liberal,  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  each  has  been  such  as  to  make 
it  a most  beneficent  institution  for  the 
city. 

There  are  many  handsome  and  stately 
buildings  in  the  city,  the  recent  erections 
showing  growth  in  wealth  and  taste.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  conspicu- 
ous for  solid  elegance,  cost  a million  and 
a half  dollars.  There  are  3295  members 


of  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  The  Court- 
house, with  its  noble  dome,  is  as  well-pro- 
portioned a building  as  can  be  found  in 
the  country.  A good  deal  may  be  said 
for  the  size  and  effect  of  the  Exposition 
Building,  which  covers  what  was  once  a 
pretty  park  at  the  foot  of  Lucas  Place,  and 
cost  $750,000.  There  are  clubs  many  and 
flourishing.  The  St.  Louis  Club  (social) 
has  the  finest  building,  an  exceedingly 
tasteful  piece  of  Romanesque  architecture 
on  Twenty-ninth  Street.  The  University 
Club,  which  is  like  its  namesake  in  other 
cities,  has  a charming  old-fashioned  house 
and  grounds  on  Pine  Street.  The  Com- 
mercial Club,  an  organization  limited  in 
its  membership  to  sixty,  has  no  club- 
house, but,  like  its  namesake  in  Chicago, 
is  a controlling  influence  in  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  city.  Representing  all  the  lead- 
ing occupations,  it  is  a body  of  men  who. 
by  character,  intellect,  and  wealth,  can 
carry  through  any  project  for  the  public 
good,  and  which  is  animated  by  the  high- 
est public  spirit. 

Of  the  social  life  of  the  town  one  is  per- 
mitted to  speak  only  in  general  terms. 
It  has  many  elements  to  make  it  delight- 
ful— long  use  in  social  civilities,  interest 
in  letters  and  in  education,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  travel,  traditions,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  intellectual  pursuits.  The  town 
has  no  academy  of  music,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  musical  feeling  and  cultiva- 
tion ; there  is  a very  good  orchestra,  one 
of  the  very  best  choruses  in  the  country, 
and  Verdi’s  Requiem  was  recently  given 
splendidly.  I am  told  by  men  and  wo- 
men of  rare  and  special  cultivation  that 
the  city  is  a most  satisfactory  one  to  live 
in,  and  certainly  to  the  stranger  its  society 
is  charming.  The  city  has,  however,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  climate— extreme  heat 
in  the  summer,  and  trying  winters. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  industrial 
establishment  in  the  West  than  the  plate- 
glass  works  at  Crystal  City,  thirty  miles 
south  on  the  river.  It  was  built  up  after 
repeated  failures  and  reverses — for  the 
business,  like  any  other,  had  to  be  learned. 
The  plant  is  very  extensive,  the  buildings 
are  of  the  best,  the  machinery  is  that 
most  approved,  and  the  whole  represents 
a cash  investment  of  $1,500,000.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  works  at  this  point  was  de- 
termined by  the  existence  of  a mountain 
of  sand,  which  is  quarried  out  like  rock, 
and  is  the  finest  and  cleanest  silica  known 
in  the  country.  The  production  is  con- 
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fined  entirely  to  plate-glass,  which  is  cast 
in  great  slabs,  twelve  feet  by  twelve  and 
a half  in  size,  each  of  which  weighs,  be- 
fore it  is  reduced  half  in  thickness  by 
grinding,  smoothing,  and  polishing,  about 
750  pounds.  The  product  for  1887  was 
1,200,000  feet.  The  coal  used  in  the  fur- 
naces is  converted  into  gas,  which  is  found 
to  be  the  most  economical  and  most  easily 
regulated  fuel.  This  industry  has  drawn 
together  a population  of  about  1500.  I 
was  interested  to  learn  that  labor  in  the 
production  of  this  glass  is  paid  twice  as 
much  as  similar  labor  in  England,  and 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  sim- 
ilar labor  in  France  and  Belgium.  As 
the  materials  used  in  making  plate-glass 
are  inexpensive,  the  main  cost,  after  the 
plant,  is  in  labor.  Since  plate-glass  was 
first  made  in  this  country,  eighteen  years 
ago,  the  price  of  it  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket has  been  continually  forced  down, 
until  now  it  costs  the  American  consumer 
only  half  what  it  cost  him  before,  and  the 
jobber  gets  it  at  an  average  cost  of  75 
cents  a foot,  as  against  the  $1  50  a foot 
which  we  paid  the  foreign  manufacturer 
before  the  establishment  of  American  fac- 
tories. And  in  these  eighteen  years  the 
government  has  had  from  this  source  a 
revenue  of  over  seventeen  millions,  at  an 
average  duty,  on  ail  sizes,  ot  less  than  59 
per  cent. 

Missouri  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
States  in  resources  and  in  promise,  and 
it  is  conspicuous  in  the  West  for  its  vari- 
ety and  capacity  of  interesting  develop- 
ment. The  northern  portion  rivals  Iowa 
in  beautiful  rolling  prairie,  with  high 
divides  and  park-like  forests ; its  water 
communication  is  unsurpassed;  its  min- 
eral resources  are  immense;  it  has  noble 
mountains  as  well  as  fine  uplands  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  it  never  impresses  the 
traveller  as  monotonous.  So  attractive 
is  it  in  both  scenery  and  resources  that 
it  seems  unaccountable  that  so  many  set- 
tlers have  passed  it  by.  But,  first  slavery, 
and  then  a rural  population  disinclined 
to  change,  have  stayed  its  development. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  is  chan- 
ging, has  changed  marvellously  within  a 
few  years  in  the  northern  portion,  in  the 
iron  regions,  and  especially  in  larger  cit- 
ies of  the  west,  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City.  The  State  deserves  a study  by  it- 
self, for  it  is  on  the  way  to  be  a great  em- 
pire of  most  varied  interests.  I can  only 


mention  here  one  indication  of  its  moral 
progress.  It  has  adopted  a high  license 
and  local  option  law.  Under  this  the  sa- 
loons are  closed  in  nearly  all  the  smaller 
villages  and  country  towns.  A shaded 
map  shows  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  area  of  the  State,  including  three- 
fifths  of  the  population,  free  from  liquor- 
selling. The  county  court  may  grant  a 
license  to  sell  liquor  to  a person  of  good 
moral  character  on  the  signed  petition  of 
a majority  of  the  tax-paying  citizens  of  a 
township  or  of  a city  block ; it  must  grant 
it  on  the  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  citi- 
zens. Thus  positive  action  is  required  to 
establish  a saloon.  On  the  map  there  are 
76  white  counties  free  of  saloons,  14  coun- 
ties in  which  there  are  from  one  to  three 
saloons  only,  and  24  shaded  counties 
which  have  altogether  2263  saloons,  of 
which  1450  are  in  St.  Louis  and  520  in 
Kansas  City.  The  revenue  from  the  sa- 
loons in  St.  Louis  is  about  $800,000,  in 
Kansas  City  about  $375,000,  annually. 
The  heavily  shaded  portions  of  the  map 
are  on  the  great  rivers. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  towns  in  the  West 
none  has  attracted  more  attention  in  the 
East  than  Kansas  City.  I think  I am  not 
wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  largely  the 
product  of  Eastern  energy  and  capital, 
and  that  its  closest  relations  have  been 
with  Boston.  I doubt  if  ever  a new  town 
was  from  the  start  built  up  so  solidly  or 
lias  grown  more  substantially.  The  sit- 
uation, at  the  point  where  the  Missouri 
River  makes  a sharp  bend  to  the  east,  and 
the  Kansas  River  enters  it,  was  long  ago 
pointed  out  as  the  natural  centre  of  a 
great  trade.  Long  before  it  started  on  its 
present  career  it  was  the  great  receiving 
and  distributing  point  of  Southwestern 
commerce,  which  left  the  Missouri  River 
at  this  point  for  Santa  Fe  and  other  trad- 
ing marts  in  the  Southwest.  Aside  from 
this  river  advantage,  if  one  studies  the 
course  of  streams  and  the  incline  of  the 
land  in  a wide  circle  to  the  westward,  he 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  nat- 
ural business  drainage  of  a vast  area  is 
Kansas  City.  The  city  was  therefore  not 
fortuitously  located,  and  when  the  rail- 
ways centred  there,  they  obeyed  an  inev- 
itable law.  Here  nature  intended,  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  a great  city. 
Where  the  next  one  will  be  in  the  South- 
west is  not  likely  to  be  determined  until 
the  Indian  Territory  is  open  to  settlement. 
To  the  north,  Omaha,  with  reference  to 
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Nebraska  and  the  West,  possesses  many 
similar  advantages,  and  is  likewise  grow- 
ing with  great  vigor  and  solidity.  Its  sit- 
uation on  a slope  rising  from  the  river  is 
commanding  and  beautiful,  and  its  splen- 
did business  houses,  handsome  private 
residences,  and  fine  public  schools  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  intelligent  enter- 
prise that  is  directing  its  rapid  growth. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  impression 
Kansas  City  first  makes  upon  the  Eastern 
stranger.  It  is  usually  that  of  immense 
movement,  much  of  it  crude,  all  of  it  full 
of  purpose.  At  the  Union  Station,  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains, 
the  whole  world  seems  afloat;  one  is  in  the 
midst  of  a continental  movement  of  most 
varied  populations.  I remember  that 
the  first  time  I saw  it  in  passing,  the  de- 
tail that  most  impressed  me  was  the  racks 
and  rows  of  baggage-checks ; it  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  whole  travelling  world 
could  need  so  many.  At  that  time  a drive 
through  the  city  revealed  a chaos  of  en- 
terprise— deep  cuts  for  streets,  cable  roads 
in  process  of  construction  over  the  sharp 
ridges,  new  buildings,  hills  shaved  down, 
houses  perched  high  up  on  slashed  knolls, 
streets  swarming  with  traffic  and  roaring 
with  speculation.  A little  more  than  a 
year  later  the  change  toward  order  was 
marvellous:  the  cable  roads  were  run- 
ning in  all  directions;  gigantic  buildings 
rising  upon  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
gave  distinction  to  the  principal  streets; 
the  great  residence  avenues  had  been  beau- 
tified, and  showed  all  over  the  hills  state- 
ly and  picturesque  houses.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  while  the  “boom” 
of  speculation  in  lots  had  subsided,  there 
was  no  slacking  in  building,  and  the  re- 
ports showed  a steady  increase  in  legiti- 
mate business.  I was  confirmed  in  my 
theory  that  a city  is  likely  to  be  most  at- 
tractive when  it  has  had  to  struggle  he- 
roically against  natural  obstacles  in  the 
building. 

I am  not  going  to  describe  the  city. 
The  reader  knows  that  it  lies  south  of  the 
river  Missouri,  at  the  bend,  and  that  the 
notable  portion  of  it  is  built  upon  a series 
of  sharp  hills.  The  hill  portion  is  already 
a beautiful  city;  the  flat  part,  which  con- 
tains the  railway  depot  and  yards,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  manufactories  and 
wholesale  houses,  and  much  refuse  and 
squatting  population  (white  and  black), 
is  unattractive  in  a high  degree.  The 
Kaw  or  Kansas  River  would  seem  to  be  the 


natural  western  boundary,  but  it  is  not 
the  boundary ; the  city  and  State  line  runs 
at  some  distance  east  of  Kansas  River, 
leaving  a considerable  portion  of  low 
ground  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  whicli 
contains  the  larger  number  of  the  great 
packing  houses  and  the  great  stock-yards. 
This  identity  of  names  is  confusing.  Kan- 
sas City  (Kansas),  Wyandotte,  Armour- 
dale,  Armstrong,  and  Riverview  (all  in 
the  State  of  Kansas)  have  been  recently 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  thriving  town  of  Kansas,  which  al- 
ready claims  a population  of  40,000,  did 
not  take  the  name  of  Wyandotte.  In  its 
boundaries  are  the  second  largest  stock- 
yards  in  the  country,  which  received  last 
year  670,000  cattle,  nearly  2,500,000  hogs, 
and  210,000  sheep,  estimated  worth  $51,- 
000,000.  There  also  are  half  a dozen  large 
packing  houses,  one  of  them  ranking  with 
the  biggest  in  the  country,  which  last  year 
slaughtered  195,933  cattle,  and  1,907,164 
hogs.  The  great  elevated  railway,  a won- 
derful structure,  which  connects  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  with  Wyandotte,  is  owned 
and  managed  by  men  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  The  city  in  Kansas  has  a great 
area  of  level  ground  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  I 
noticed  a good  deal  of  speculative  feeling 
in  regard  to  this  territory.  The  Kansas 
side  has  fine  elevated  situations  for  resi- 
dences, but  Wyandotte  itself  does  not  com- 
pare in  attractiveness  with  the  Missouri 
city,  and  I fancy  that  the  controlling  im- 
petus and  capital  will  long  remain  with 
the  city  that  has  so  much  the  start. 

Looking  about  for  the  specialty  which 
I have  learned  to  expect  in  every  great 
Western  city,  I was  struck  by  the  number 
of  warehouses  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
implements  on  the  flats,  and  I was  told 
that  Kansas  City  excels  all  others  in  the 
amount  of  sales  of  farming  implements. 
The  sale  is  put  down  at  $15,000,000  for 
the  year  1887 — a fourth  of  the  entire  re- 
ported product  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Looking  for  the  explanation  of 
this,  one  largely  accounts  for  the  growth 
of  Kansas  City,  namely,  the  vast  rich  ag- 
ricultural regions  to  the  west  and  south- 
west, the  development  of  Missouri  itself, 
and  the  facilities  of  distribution.  It  is  a 
general  belief  that  settlement  is  gradually 
pushing  the  rainy  belt  further  and  further 
westward  over  the  prairies  and  plains, 
that  the  breaking  up  of  the  sod  by  the 
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plough  and  the  tilling  have  increased  evap- 
oration and  consequently  rainfall.  I find 
this  questioned  by  competent  observers, 
who  say  that  the  observation  of  ten  years 
is  not  enough  to  settle  the  fact  of  a change 
of  climate,  and  that,  as  not  a tenth  part 
of  the  area  under  consideration  has  been 
broken  by  the  plough,  there  is  not  cause 
enough  for  the  alleged  effect,  and  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  the  cycle  of  years  of 
drought  and  years  of  rain.  However  this 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  vast  agri- 
cultural yield  of  these  new  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, nor  of  the  quantities  of  improved 
machinery  they  use.  As  to  facility  of  dis- 
tribution, the  railways  are  in  evidence. 
I need  not  name  them,  but  I believe  I 
counted  fifteen  lines  and  systems  centring 
there.  In  1887,  4565  miles  of  railway 
were  added  to  the  facilities  of  Kansas 
City,  stretching  out  in  every  direction. 
The  development  of  one  is  notable  as  pe- 
culiar and  far-sighted,  the  Fort  Scott  and 
Gulf,  which  is  grasping  the  East  as  well 
as  the  Southwest;  turning  eastward  from 
Fort  Scott,  it  already  reaches  the  iron 
industries  of  Birmingham,  pushes  on  to 
Atlanta,  and  seeks  the  seaboard.  I do 
not  think  I overestimate  the  importance 
of  this  quite  direct  connection  of  Kansas 
City  with  the  Atlantic. 

The  population  of  Kansas  City,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
increased  from  41,786  in  1877  to  165,924  in 
1887, the  assessed  valuation  from  $9,370,287 
in  1877  to  $53,017,290  in  1887,  and  the  rate 
of  taxation  was  reduced  in  the  same  period 
from  about  22  mills  to  14.  I notice  also 
that  the  banking  capital  increased  in  a 
year  — 1886  to  1887 — from  $3,873,000  to 
$6,950,000,  and  the  Clearing-house  transac- 
tions in  the  same  year  from  $251,963,441 
to  $353,895,458.  This,  with  other  figures 
which  might  be  given,  sustains  the  asser- 
tion that  while  real-estate  speculation  has 
decreased  in  the  current  year,  there  was  a 
substantial  increase  of  business.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  there  were 
built  4054  new  houses,  costing  $10,393, 207; 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887, 
5889,  costing  $12,839,868.  An  important 
feature  of  the  business  of  Kansas  City  is 
in  the  investment  and  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, which  are  many,  and  aggregate  a 
capital  of  $7,773,000.  Loans  are  made  on 
farms  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa,  and  also  for  city  improvements. 

Details  of  business  might  be  multiplied, 
but  enough  have  been  given  to  illustrate 


the  material  prosperity  of  the  city.  I 
might  add  a note  of  the  enterprise  which 
last  year  paved  (mainly  with  cedar  blocks 
on  concrete)  thirteen  miles  of  the  city; 
the  very  handsome  churches  in  process  of 
erection,  and  one  or  two  (of  the  many)  al- 
ready built,  admirable  in  plan  and  appear- 
ance; the  really  magnificent  building  of 
the  Board  of  Trade — a palace,  in  fact;  and 
other  handsome,  costly  structures  on  ev- 
ery hand.  There  are  thirty-five  miles  of 
cable  road.  I am  not  sure  but  these  cable 
roads  are  the  most  interesting— certainly 
the  most  exciting — feature  of  the  city  to  a 
stranger.  They  climb  such  steeps,  they 
plunge  down  such  grades,  they  penetrate 
and  whiz  through  such  crowded,  lively 
thoroughfares,  their  trains  go  so  rapidly, 
that  the  rider  is  in  a perpetual  exhilara- 
tion. I know  no  other  locomotion  more 
exciting  and  agreeable.  Life  seems  a sort 
of  holiday  when  one  whizzes  through  the 
crowded  city,  up  and  down  and  around 
amid  the  tall  buildings,  and  then  launch- 
es off  in  any  direction  into  the  suburbs, 
which  are  alive  with  new  buildings.  In- 
dependence Avenue  is  shown  as  one  of 
the  finest  avenues,  and  very  handsome  it 
and  that  part  of  the  town  are,  but  I fancied 
I could  detect  a movement  of  fashion  and 
preference  to  the  hills  southward. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a material  expan- 
sion one  has  learned  to  expect  fine  houses, 
but  I was  surprised  to  find  three  very 
good  book-stores  (as  I remember,  St.  Louis 
has  not  one  so  good),  and  a very  good 
start  for  a public  library,  consisting  of 
about  16,000  well-arranged  and  classified 
books.  Members  pay  $2  a year,  and  the 
library  receives  only  about  $2500  a year 
from  the  city.  The  citizens  could  make 
no  better-paying  investment  than  to  raise 
this  library  to  the  first  rank.  There  is 
also  the  beginning  of  an  art  school  in 
some  pretty  rooms,  furnished  with  casts 
and  autotypes,  where  pupils  practice  draw- 
ing under  direction  of  local  artists.  There 
are  two  social  clubs — the  University,  which 
occupies  pleasant  apartments,  and  the 
Kansas  City  Club,  which  has  just  erect- 
ed a handsome  club-house.  In  these  re- 
spects, and  in  a hundred  refinements  of 
living,  the  town,  which  has  so  largely 
drawn  its  young,  enterprising  population 
from  the  extreme  East,  has  little  the  ap- 
pearance of  a frontier  place;  it  is  the 
push,  the  public  spirit,  the  mixture  of 
fashion  and  slouching  negligence  in  street 
attire,  the  mingling  of  Eastern  smartness 
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with  border  emancipation  in  manner,  and 
the  general  restlessness  of  movement,  that 
proclaim  the  newness.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  incessant  stir,  and  especially  the 
clatter,  whir,  and  rapidity  of  the  cable 
cars,  must  have  a decided  effect  on  the 
nerves  of  the  whole  population.  The  ap- 
pearance is  certainly  that  of  an  entire  pop- 
ulation incessantly  in  motion. 

I have  spoken  of  the  public  spirit.  Be- 
sides the  Board  of  Trade  there  is  a Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers’  Bureau,  which 
works  vigorously  to  bring  to  the  city  and 
establish  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
enterprises.  The  same  spirit  is  shown  in 
the  public  schools.  The  expenditures  in 
1887  were,  for  school  purposes,  $226,923  ; 
for  interest  on  bonds,  $18,408 ; for  grounds 
and  buildings,  $110,087;  in  all,  $355,418. 
The  total  of  children  of  school  age  was, 
white,  31,667;  colored,  4204.  Of  these  in 
attendance  at  school  were,  white,  12,933; 
colored,  1975.  There  were  25  school- 
houses  and  212  teachers.  The  schools 
which  I saw — one  large  grammar-school, 
a colored  school,  and  the  High-School  of 
over  600  pupils — were  good  all  through, 
full  of  intelligent  emulation,  the  teachers 
alert  and  well  equipped,  and  the  attention 
to  literature,  to  the  science  of  government, 
to  what,  in  short,  goes  to  make  intelligent 
citizens,  highly  commendable.  I find  the 
annual  reports,  under  Professor  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  most  interesting  reading. 
Topics  are  taken  up  and  investigations 
made  of  great  public  interest.  These 
topics  relate  to  the  even  physical  and 
mental  development  of  the  young  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  effort  merely  to  stuff 
them  with  information.  There  is  a most 
intelligent  attempt  to  remedy  defective 
eyesight.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  school 
children  have  some  anomaly  of  refraction 
or  accommodation  which  should  be  recog- 
nized and  corrected  early;  girls  have  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  anomalies  than  boys. 
Irish,  Swedish,  and  German  children  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  affections  of  the 
eyes;  English,  French,  Scotch,  and  Amer- 
icans the  lowest.  Scientific  observations 
of  the  eyes  are  made  in  the  Kansas  City 
schools,  with  a view  to  remedy  defects. 
Another  curious  topic  is  the  investigation 
of  the  Contents  of  Children’s  Minds — that 
is,  what  very  small  children  know  about 
common  things.  Professor  Stanley  Hall 
published  recently  the  result  of  examina- 
tions made  of  very  little  folks  in  Boston 
schools.  Professor  Greenwood  made  simi- 


lar investigations  among  the  lowest  grade 
of  pupils  in  the  Kansas  City  schools,  and 
a table  of  comparisons  is  printed.  The 
per  cent,  of  children  ignorant  of  common 
things  is  astonishingly  less  in  Kansas  City 
schools  than  in  the  Boston;  even  the  col- 
ored children  of  the  Western  city  made  a 
much  better  showing.  Another  subject 
of  investigation  is  the  alleged  physical 
deterioration  in  this  country.  Examina- 
tions were  made  of  hundreds  of  school 
children  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen, 
and  comparisons  taken  with  the  tables  in 
Mulhall’s  Dictionary  of  Statistics , Lon- 
don, 1884.  It  turns  out  that  the  Kansas 
City  children  are  taller,  taking  sex  into 
account,  than  the  average  English  child 
at  the  age  of  either  ten  or  fifteen,  weigh 
a fraction  less  at  ten,  but  upward  of  four 
pounds  more  at  fifteen,  while  the  average 
Belgian  boy  and  girl  compare  favorably 
with  American  children  two  years  young- 
er. The  tabulated  statistics  show  two 
facts,  that  the  average  Kansas  City  child 
stands  fully  as  tall  as  the  tallest,  and  that 
in  weight  he  tips  the  beam  against  an 
older  child  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. With  this  showing,  we  trust  that 
our  American  experiment  will  be  permit- 
ted to  go  on. 

In  reaching  the  necessary  limit  of  a 
paper  too  short  for  its  subject,  I can  only 
express  my  admiration  of  the  indomitable 
energy  and  spirit  of  that  portion  of  the 
West  which  Kansas  City  represents,  and 
congratulate  it  upon  so  many  indications 
of  attention  to  the  higher  civilization, 
without  which  its  material  prosperity  will 
be  wonderful  but  not  attractive. 

Notk. — In  the  number  for  July  I quoted  the  re- 
marks of  several  commercial  travellers,  contrasting 
their  ability  to  sell  goods,  mainly  luxuries,  in  Illi- 
nois and  Iown,  attributing  the  falling  off  of  their 
trade  in  the  latter  State  to  restrictive  legislation. 
In  regard  to  the  general  effect  upon  prosperity  of 
prohibitory  legislation,  I had  personally  no  opinion 
to  express,  and  certainly  should  not  attempt  to  form 
one  without  observation.  As  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, there  is  no  question  that  they  should  be  held 
to  their  charter  rights  and  responsibilities ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
agitation  and  attempted  legislation  against  them  is 
against  the  best  development  of  the  State,  and  in- 
spired by  a notion  of  what  will  be  popular  with  the 
masses.  As  to  the  Iowa  farmers,  their  prosperity, 
their  surplus  for  luxuries  and  for  advanced  educa- 
tion, I have  received  several  letters  from  intelligent 
correspondents  in  the  State,  denying,  and  by  statis- 
tics disproving,  the  inferences  of  the  commercial 
travellers.  I am  more  than  glad  to  acknowledge 
them,  because  it  ought  to  be  true  that  if  less  money 
is  spent  for  liquor,  there  should  be  more  for  general 
purposes  of  civilization  and  comfort. 
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that.  There ! — that  is  what  I mean ; don’t 
you  think,  my  dear,  that  you  could  keep 
yourself  so  ?” 

Hildegarde,  with  her  shoulders  elevated 
and  her  long  chin  run  out,  began  to  blush 
painfully,  until  her  milk-white  face  was 
dyied  red.  “ I am  afraid  I could  not  keep 
myself  so  long , aunt,”  she  answered,  in  a 
low  voice. 

“Nevermind;  let  them  down,  then : its 
of  no  use,”  commented  Mrs.  Preston,  de- 
spairingly. “Go  and  dance  for  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  the  upper  hall,  all  of  you. 
And  dance  as  hard  as  you  can.” 

The  three  girls,  moving  lifelessly,  went 
down  the  echoing  vaulted  corridor.  They 
were  sisters,  the  eldest  not  quite  sixteen, 
all  three  having  the  same  lank  figures 
with  sloping  shoulders  and  long  thin 
throats,  and  the  same  curiously  white, 
milk-white  skin.  Orphans,  they  had  been 
sent  with  their  brother  Arthur  to  their 
aunt,  Mrs.  Octavia  Preston,  five  years  be- 
fore, having  come  to  her  from  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  their  former  home. 

“Those  girls  have  done  nothing  but  eat 
raw  meat,  take  sea  baths,  and  practise 
calisthenics  and  dancing  ever  since  I first 
took  charge  of  them,”  Mrs.  Preston  was 
accustomed  to  remark  to  intimate  friends ; 
“yet  look  at  them  nowl  Of  course  I 
could  not  send  them  to  school — they  would 
only  grow  lanker.  So  I take  them  about 
with  me  patiently,  governess  and  all.” 

But  Mrs.  Preston  was  not  very  patient. 

The  three  girls  having  disappeared,  Isa- 
bella thought  the  occasion  favorable  for 
a few  words  upon  another  subject.  “ Do 
you  like  to  have  Paulie  riding  so  often 
with  Mr.  Ash,  Cousin  Octavia?  I can't 
help  being  distressed  about  it.” 

“Don’t  be  Mistering  John  Ash,  I beg; 
no  one  in  the  world  but  you,  Isabella, 
would  dream  of  doing  it— a great  swoop- 
ing creature  like  that— the  horseman  in 
‘Heliodorus.’” 

“You  mean  Raphael’s  fresco?  Oh, 
Cousin  Octavia,  how  can  you  think  so? 
Raphael— such  a religious  painter,  and 
John  Ash,  who  looks  so  dissipated!” 

“Did  I say  he  didn’t  look  dissipated? 
I said  he  could  ride.  John  Ash  is  one  of 
the  most  dissipated-looking  youths  I have 
ever  met,”  pursued  Mrs.  Preston,  comfort- 
ably. “The  clever  sort,  not  the  brutal.” 

“And  you  don't  mind  Paulie’s  being 
with  him  ?” 

“Pauline  Euphemia  Graham  has  been 
married,  Pauline  Euphemia  Graham  is  a 


widow;  it  ill  becomes  those  who  have 
not  had  a tithe  of  her  experience  (though 
they  may  be  much  older)  to  set  themselves 
up  as  judges  of  her  conduct.”  f 

Mrs.  Preston  had  a deep  rich  voice,  and 
slow  enunciation ; her  simplest  sentences, 
therefore,  often  took  on  the  tone  of  decla- 
mation, and  when  she  held  forth  at  any 
length,  it  was  like  a Gregorian  chant. 

“ Oh,  I didn’t  mean  to  judge,  I’m  sure,” 
said  Isabella ; “ I only  meant  that  it  would 
be  such  a pity — such  a bad  match  for  dear 
Paulie  in  case  she  should  be  thinking  of 
marrying  again.  Even  if  one  were  sure 
of  John  Ash — and  certaiuly  the  reverse  is 
the  case — look  at  his  mother!  I am  in- 
terested, naturally,  as  Paulie  is  my  first 
cousin,  you  know.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  your  first  cousin's 
becoming  Mrs.  John  Afih  might  endanger 
your  own  matrimonial  prospects  ?” 

“Oh  dear  no,”  said  poor  little  Isabella, 
shrinking  back  to  her  embroidery.  She 
was  fifty,  small,  plain,  extremely  good. 

In  her  heart  she  wished  that  people  would 
take  the  tone  that  Isabella  had  “never 
cared  to  marry.” 

“Here  is  Pauline  now,  I think,”  said 
Mrs.  Preston,  as  a figure  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  hall. 

Isabella  was  afraid  to  add,  “ And  going 
out  to  ride  again!”  But  it  was  evident 
that  Mrs.  Graham  intended  to  ride:  she 
wore  her  habit. 

“ I wish  you  were  going  too,”  she  said 
to  Mrs.  Preston,  pausing  in  the  doorway 
with  her  skirt  uplifted.  Her  graceful  fig- 
ure in  the  closely  fitting  habit  was  a plea- 
sant sight  to  see. 

“Thanks,  my  dear;  I should  enjoy  go- 
ing very  much  if  I were  a little  more 
slender.” 

“You  are  magnificent  as  you  are,”  re- 
sponded Pauline,  admiringly. 

And  in  truth  the  old  lady  was  very 
handsome,  with  her  thick  silver  hair,  fine 
eyes  with  heavy  black  eyebrows,  and 
well-cut  aquiline  profile.  Her  straight 
back,  noble  shoulders,  and  beautiful 
hands  took  from  her  massive  form  the 
idea  of  unwieldiness. 

“Isabella — you  who  are  always  posing 
for  enthusiasm — when  will  you  learn  to 
say  anything  so  genuine  as  that  ?”  chant- 
ed Cousin  Octavia's  deep  voice.  “I  men 
tion  it  merely  on  your  account,  as  a ques- 
tion of  styles  conversational.  Here  is  Isa- 
bella. who  thinks  John  Ash  so  dissipated, 
Pauline;  she  fears  that  it  may  injure  the 
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family  connection  if  you  marry  him.  I 
have  told  her  that  no  one  here  was  think- 
ing of  marrying  or  of  . giving  in  mar- 
riage; if  she  has  such  ideas,  she  must 
have  brought  them  with  her  from  Flor- 
ence. There  are  a great  many  old  maids 
in  Florence.” 

“lean  only  answer  for  myself:  I cer- 
tainly am  not  thinking  of  marriage,”  said 
Pauline,  laughing,  as  she  went  down  the 
stairs. 

“Oh,  Cousin  Octavia,  you  have  set 
Paulie  against  me !”  exclaimed  Isabella,  in 
■distress. 

“Don’t  be  an  idiot;  Pauline  isn’t  against 
any  one:  she  doesn’t  care  enough  about 
it.  She  is  a good  deal  for  herself,  I ac- 
knowledge; but  she’s  not  against  any 
one.  Pauline  bears  no  malice;  she  is  de- 
lightfully uncertain;  she  hasn’t  a theory 
in  the  world  to  live  up  to;  in  addition,  to 
have  her  in  the  house  is  like  going  to  the 
play  all  the  time— she  is  such  a stupen- 
dous liar!” 

Isabella,  who  was  punching  round 
holes  in  a linen  band  with  an  implement 
of  ivory,  stopped  punching.  “I  am  sure 
poor  Paulie—” 

“Am  I to  sit  through  a defence  of 
Pauline  Euphemia  Graham,  born  Pres- 
ton, at  your  hands,  Isabella  ? Pray  spare 
me  that.  I am  much  more  Pauline’s 
friend  than  you  ever  can  be.  Did  I say 
that  she  lied  ? Nature  has  given  her  a 
face  that  speaks  one  language  and  a mind 
that  speaks  another;  she,  of  course,  fol- 
lows the  language  of  her  mind ; but  others 
follow  that  of  her  face,  and  this  makes  the 
play.  Eh ! — what  noise  is  that  ?” 

“We  have  come  to  pay  you  a visit, 
Aunt  Octavia,”  called  a boyish  voice;  its 
owner  was  evidently  mounting  the  stairs 
three  at  a time:  now* he  was  in  the  room. 
“They’re  all  down  at  the  door — Freeman- 
tie  and  Gates  and  Beckett.  And  what  do 
you  think— we’ve  got  Griff !” 

“Griff  himself?”  said  Aunt  Octavia, 
benevolently,  as  the  lad,  with  a very  pret- 
ty gallantry,  bent  to  kiss  her  hand. 

“Yes,  Griff  himself;  you  may  be  sure 
we’re  drawing  like  mad.  Griff  has  come 
down  from  Paris  for  only  three  weeks, 
and  he  says  he  will  go  with  us  to  Paes- 
tum,  and  all  about  here— to  Amalfi,  Ra- 
vello,  and  everywhere.  But  of  course 
Paestum’s  the  stunner.” 

“Yes,  of  course  Paestum’s  the  stun- 
ner,” repeated  Aunt  Octavia,  as  if  trying 
it  in  Shakespearian  tones. 


“I  say,  may  they  come  up?”  Arthur 
went  on. 

They  came  up— three  boys  of  seventeen 
and  eighteen,  and  Griffith  Carevv,  who 
was  ten  years  older.  These  three  youths, 
with  Arthur  Abercrombie,  were  studying 
architecture  at  the  Beaux -Arts,  Paris; 
this  spring  they  had  given  to  a tour  in 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  making  archi- 
tectural drawings.  Griffith  Carew  was 
also  an  architect,  but  a full-fledged  one. 
His  indomitable  perseverance  and  pains- 
taking accuracy  caused  all  the  younger 
men  to  respect  him ; the  American  stu- 
dents went  further;  they  were  sure  that 
Griff  had  only  to  “let  himself  go,”  and 
the  United  States  would  bloom  from  end 
to  end  with  City  Halls  of  beauty  unpar- 
alleled. In  the  mean  time  Griff,  while 
waiting  for  the  City  Halls  perhaps,  was 
so  kind-hearted  and  jovial  and  unselfish 
that  they  all  adored  him  for  that  too. 
It  was  a master-treat,  therefore,  to  Arthur 
and  his  companions,  to  have  their  para- 
gon to  themselves  for  a while  on  this 
temple-haunted  shore. 

Griff  sat  down  placidly,  and  began  to 
talk  to  Aunt  Octavia.  He  was  of  medium 
height,  his  figure  heavy  and  strong;  he 
had  a dark  complexion  and  thick  features, 
lighted  by  pleasant  brown  eyes,  and  white 
teeth  that  gleamed  when  he  smiled. 

Aunt  Octavia  was  gracious  to  Griff; 
she  had  always  distinguished  him  from 
“Arthur’s  horde.”  This  was  not  in  the 
least  because  the  horde  considered  him 
the  architect  of  the  future.  Aunt  Octa- 
via did  not  care  much  about  the  future; 
her  tests  were  those  of  the  past.  She  had 
known  Griff’s  mother,  and  the  persons 
whose  mothers  Aunt  Octavia  had  known 
— ah,  that  was  a certificate! 

II. 

In  the  mean  while  Pauline  Graham  had 
left  Salerno  behind  her,  and  was  flying 
over  the  plain  with  John  Ash. 

Pauline  all  her  life  had  had  a passion 
for  riding  at  breakneck  speed ; one  of  the 
explanations  of  her  fancy  for  Ash  lay  in 
the  fact  that,  having  the  same  passion 
himself,  he  enabled  her  to  gratify  her 
own.  Whenever  she  had  felt  in  the  mood 
during  the  past  five  weeks  there  had  al- 
ways been  a horse  and  a mounted  escort 
at  her  door.  Upon  this  occasion,  after 
what  they  called  an  inspiring  ride  (to 
any  one  else  a series  of  mad  gallops),  they 
had  dismounted  at  a farm-house,  and 
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leaving  their  horses,  had  strolled  down 
to  the  shore.  It  was  a lovely  day,  toward 
the  last  of  March ; the  sea,  of  the  soft 
misty  blue  of  the  southern  Mediterranean, 
stretched  out  before  them  without  a sail; 
at  their  feet  the  same  clear  water  laved 
the  shore  in  long  smooth  wavelets,  hard- 
ly a foot  high,  whose  gentle  roll  upon 
the  sands  had  an  indescribably  caressing 
sound.  There  was  no  one  in  sight.  It 
is  a lonely  coast.  Pauline  stood,  gazing 
absently  over  the  blue. 

“Sit  down  for  a moment,”  suggested 
Ash. 

“Not  now.” 

“Not  now  ? When  do  you  expect  to 
be  here  again  ?” 

She  came  back  to  the  present,  laugh- 
ing. “ True;  but  I did  not  mean  that;  I 
meant  that  you  were  not  the  ideal  com- 
panion for  sea-side  musing;  you  never 
meditate.  I venture  to  say  you  have  nev- 
er quoted  poetry  in  your  life.” 

“No;  I live  my  poetry,”  John  Ash  re- 
sponded. 

“But  for  a ride  you  are  perfect;  for  a 
rush  over  the  plain,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,  I have  never  had  any  one  ap- 
proaching you.  You  are  a cavalier  of  the 
gods.” 

“Have  you  had  many?” 

“Cavaliers  ? — plenty.  Of  the  gods  ?— 
no.” 

“Plenty!  I reckon  you  have,”  said 
Ash,  half  to  himself. 

“Would  you  wish  me  to  have  had 
few  ? You  must  remember  that  I have 
been  in  many  countries  and  have  seen 
many  peoples.  I shouldn’t  have  appreci- 
ated you  otherwise ; I should  have  thought 
you  dangerous — horrible!  There  is  Isa- 
bella, who  has  not  been  in  many  coun- 
tries; Isabella  is  sure  that  you  are  ‘so 
dissipated.’  ” 

“Dissipated! — mild  term!” 

“ Then  you  acknowledge  it  ?” 

“Freely.” 

Pauline  looked  about  for  a rock  of  the 
right  height,  and  finding  one,  seated  her- 
self, and  began  to  draw  off  her  gloves. 
“ Some  time — in  some  other  existence — 
will  you  come  and  tell  me  how  it  has 
paid  you,  please  ? You  are  so  pretemat- 
urally  intelligent,  and  you  have  such  a 
will  of  your  own,  that  you  cannot  have 
fallen  into  it  from  stupidity,  as  so  many 
do.”  Her  gloves  off,  she  began  to  tight- 
en the  braids  of  her  hair,  loosened  by  the 
gallop. 


“ It  pays  as  it  goes;  it  makes  one  for- 
get for  a moment  the  hideous  tiresome- 
ness of  existence.  But  you  put  your  ques- 
tion off  to  some  other  life;  you  have  no 
intention,  then,  of  redeeming  me  in  this  f ’ 

“I  shouldn’t  succeed.  In  the  first 
place,  I have  no  influence — ” 

“You  know  I am  your  slave,”  said 
Ash ; his  voice  suddenly  deepened. 

4 * And  how  much  of  a slave  shall  you  be 
to  the  next  pretty  peasant  girl  you  meet?” 
Mrs.  Graham  demanded,  turning  toward 
him,  both  hands  still  occupied  with  her 
hair. 

“I  don’t  deny  that.  But  it  has  no 
thing  to  do  with  the  subject.” 

“In  one  way  I know  it  has  not,”  she 
answered,  after  she  had  fastened  the  last 
braid  in  its  place  with  a long  gold  piu. 

“How  right  I was  to  like  you!  You 
understand  of  yourself  the  thing  that  so 
few  women  can  ever  be  brought  to  com- 
prehend. Well,  if  you  acknowledge  that 
it  makes  no  difference — I mean  about  the 
peasant  girls — wre’re  just  where  we  were*. 
I am  your  slave,  yet  you  have  no  desire 
to  reclaim  me.  I believe  you  like  me  bet- 
ter as  I am,”  he  added,  abruptly. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  impertinent?”  demanded  Pauline, 
with  her  lovely  smile,  that  always  contra- 
dicted in  its  sweetness  any  apparent  re- 
buke expressed  by  her  words.  “Do  I 
know  what  you  are  in  reality,  or  care  to 
know  ? I know  what  you  seem,  and 
what  you  seem  is  admirable,  perfect,  for 
these  rides  of  ours,  the  most  enchanting 
rides  I have  ever  had.” 

“And  the  rides  are  to  be  the  end  of 
it?  You  wouldn’t  care  for  me  else- 
where ?” 

4 4 Ah !”  said  Pauline,  rising  and  draw- 
ing on  her  gloves,  “you  wouldn’t  care 
for  me.  -In  Paris  I am  altogether  anoth- 
er person ; I am  not  at  all  as  you  see  me 
here.  In  Paris  you  would  call  me  a doll. 
Come,  don’t  dissect  the  happy  present; 
enjoy  it  as  I do.  4 He  only  is  rich  who 
owns  the  day,’  and  we  own  this— for  our 
ride. 

“ 4 1 hear  the  hoofs  upon  the  hill ; 

I hear  them  fainter,  fainter  still,' " 

she  sang  in  her  clear  voice.  “The  idea 
of  that  old  Virginia  song  coming  to  me 

here!” 

“This  talk  about  reclaiming  and  re- 
forming is  all  bosh,”  remarked  Ash,  lean- 
ing back  against  a high  fragment  of  rock, 
with  his  hauds  in  his  pockets.  “ I am 
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what  I am  because  I choose  to  be,  that's 
all.  The  usual  successes  of  American  life, 
what  are  they?  I no  longer  care  a rap 
about  them,  because  I’ve  had  them,  or  at 
least  have  seen  them  within  my  reach. 
I came  up  from  nothing;  I got  an  educa- 
tion—no  matter  now  how  I got  it;  I 
studied  law.  In  ten  years  I had  won 
such  a position  in  my  profession  (my 
branch  of  it — I was  never  an  office  law- 
yer) that  everything  lay  open  before  me. 
It  was  only  a question  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  years.  Not  only  was  this  general- 
ly prophesied,  but  I knew  it  myself.  But 
by  that  time  I had  found  out  the  unut- 
terable stupidity  of  people  and  their  pur- 
suits; I couldn't  help  despising  them. 
I had  made  enough  to  make  my  mother 
comfortable,  and  there  came  over  me  a 
horror  of  a plodding  life.  I said  to  my- 
self, ‘ What  is  the  use  of  it  ?’  Of  pleasure 
there  was  no  question.  But  I could  go 
back  to  that  plodding  life  to-morrow  if  I 
chose.  Don’t  you  believe  it,  Pauline  ?” 

“Yes.” 

44  Yet  you  don’t  say— try  tn 

“Try,  by  all  meaus.” 

44  At  a safe  distance  from  you !” 

“Yes,  at  a safe  distance  from  me,” 
Pauline  answered.  “ I should  do  you  no 
good;  I am  not  enough  in  earnest.  I am 
never  in  earnest  long  about  anything.  I 
am  changeable  too — you  have  no  idea 
how  changeable.  There  has  been  no  op- 
portunity to  show  you.” 

4 4 Is  that  a threat?  You  know  that  I 
am  deeply  in  love  with  you.”  He  did 
not  move  as  he  said  this,  but  his  eyes 
were  fixed  passionately  upon  her  face. 

“I  neither  know  it  nor  believe  it;  it  is 
with  you  simply  as  it  is  with  me — there  is 
no  one  else  here.”  She  stood  there  watch- 
ing the  wavelets  break  at  her  feet.  No- 
thing in  her  countenance  corresponded  in 
the  least  with  the  description  she  had  just 
given  of  herself. 

“How  you  say  that!  What  am  I to 
think  of  you  ? You  have  a face  to  wor- 
ship: does  it  lie?”  said  Ash. 

“Oh,  my  face!”  She  turned,  and  be- 
gan to  cross  the  field  toward  the  farm. 

“It  shouldn’t  have  that  expression, 
then,”  he  said,  joining  her,  and  walking 
by  her  side.  “I  don’t  believe  you  know 
what  it  is  yourself,  Pauline— that  expres- 
sion. It  seems  to  say  as  you  talk,  com- 
ing straight  from  those  divine  lips,  those 
sweet  eyes:  4 1 could  love  you.  Be  good 
and  I will.’  Why,  you  have  almost  made 


me  determine  to  be  ‘good’  again,  almost 
made  me  begin  to  dream  of  going  back  to 
that  plodding  life  that  I loathe.  And  you 
don’t  know  what  I am.” 

Mrs.  Graham  did  not  answer;  she  did 
not  look  up,  though  she  knew  that  his 
head  was  bent  beseechingly  toward  her. 

John  Ash  was  obliged  to  bend ; he  was 
very  tall.  His  figure  was  rather  thin,  and 
he  had  a slouching  gait;  his  broad  shoul- 
ders and  well-knit  muscles  showed  that 
he  had  plenty  of  force,  and  his  slouching 
step  seemed  to  come  from  laziness,  as 
though  he  found  it  too  much  trouble  to 
plant  his  feet  firmly,  to  carry  his  long 
length  erect.  He  was  holding  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  the  light  from  the  sea  show- 
ed his  face  clearly,  its  good  points  and  its 
bad.  His  head  was  well  shaped,  covered 
with  thick  brown  hair,  closely  cut;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  shortness,  many  silver 
threads  could  be  seen  on  the  brown — a 
premature  silver,  as  he  was  not  yet  thirty- 
five.  His  face  was  beardless,  thin,  with  a 
bold,  eagle-like  outline,  and  strong,  warm 
blue  eyes,  the  blue  eyes  that  go  with  a 
great  deal  of  color.  Ordinarily,  Ash  had 
now  but  little  color;  that  is,  there  was 
but  little  red;  his  complexion  had  a dark 
brown  hue;  there  were  many  deep  lines. 
The  mouth,  the  worst  feature,  had  a cyni- 
cal droop;  the  jaw  conveyed  suggestions 
that  were  not  agreeable.  The  expression 
of  the  whole  countenance  was  that  of 
recklessness  and  Cleverness,  both  of  no 
common  order.  Of  late  the  recklessness 
had  often  changed  into  a mere  happy  mer- 
riment when  lie  was  with  Pauline,  the 
careless  merriment  of  a boy;  one  could 
see  then  plainly  how  handsome  he  must 
have  been  before  the  lines,  and  the  heavi- 
ness, and  alas ! the  evil,  had  come  to  dark- 
en his  youth,  and  to  sadden  (for  so  it  must 
have  been)  his  silent,  frightened-looking 
mother. 

They  reached  the  farm;  he  led  out  the 
horses  and  mounted  her.  She  gathered 
up  the  reins;  but  lie  still1  held  the  bridle. 

“ How  tired  you  look !”  he  said. 

Her  face  was  flushed  slightly,  high  on 
the  cheeks  close  under  the  eyes ; between 
the  fair  eyebrows  a perpendicular  line  was 
visible ; for  the  moment,  she  showed  to  the 
full  her  thirty  years. 

“Yes,  I am  tired;  and  it's  dangerous 
to  tire  me,”  she  answered,  smiling.  She 
had  recovered  her  light-hearted  careless- 
ness. 

Ash  still  looked  at  her.  A sudden  con- 
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viction  seemed  to  seize  him.  ‘‘Don't 
throw  me  over,  Pauline,”  he  pleaded. 
And  as  he  spoke,  on  his  brown,  deeply 
lined  face  there  was  an  expression  which 
was  boyishly  young  and  trusting. 

“As  I told  you,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
one  else,”  Pauline  answered. 

The  next  moment  they  were  flying  over 
the  plain. 

III. 

The  table  d'hdte  of  the  Star  of  Italy, 
the  Salerno  inn  from  whose  mysteries  (of 
eels  and  chestnuts)  Mrs.  Preston  had  fled 
— this  unctuous  table  d'hdte  had  been  un- 
usually brilliant  during  this  month  of 
March ; upon  several  occasions  there  had 
been  no  less  than  fifteen  travellers  present, 
and  the  operatic  young  landlord  himself, 
with  his  affectionate  smile,  had  come  in 
to  hand  the  peas. 

The  most  unnoticed  person  was  always 
a tall  woman  of  fifty-five,  who,  entering 
with  noiseless  step,  slipped  into  her  chair 
so  quickly  and  furtively  that  it  seemed  as 
if  she  were  afraid  of  being  seen  standing 
upon  her  feet.  Once  in  her  place,  she  ate 
sparingly,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  holding  her  knife  and  fork 
with  care,  and  laying  them  down  cau- 
tiously, as  though  she  were  trying  not  to 
waken  some  one  who  was  asleep.  But 
the  table  d'hdte  of  the  Star  of  Italy  was 
never  asleep;  the  travellers,  English  and 
American,  could  not  help  feeling  that  they 
were  far  from  home  on  this  shore  where 
so  recently  brigands  had  prowled.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  feeling  promotes 
conversation. 

One  evening  a pink-cheeked  woman, 
who  wore  a little  round  lace  cap  perched 
on  the  top  of  her  smooth  gray  hair,  ad- 
dressed the  silent  stranger  at  her  left  hand. 
“ You  have  been  to  Pa?stum,  I dare  say  ?” 
she  said,  in  her  pleasant  English  voice. 

“No.” 

“But  you  are  going,  probably?  Di- 
rectly we  came,  yesterday  morning,  we 
engaged  horses  and  started  at  once.” 

I don’t  know  as  I care  about  going." 

“Not  to  see  the  temples?” 

“ I didn't  know  as  there  were  temples," 
murmured  the  other,  shyly. 

“ Fancy!  But  you  really  ought  to  go, 
you  know,”  the  pleasant  voice  resumed, 
doing  a little  missionary- work  (which  can 
never  come  amiss).  “The  temples  are 
well  worth  seeing;  they  are  Greek. " 

“I’ve  been  ter  see  a good  many  build- 
ings already:  in. Paris  there  were  a good 


many;  my  son  took  me,”  the  tall  woman 
answered,  her  tone  becoming  more  assured 
as  she  mentioned  “ my  son.” 

“ But  these  temples  are — are  rather  dif- 
ferent. I was  saying  to  our  neighbor 
here  that  she  really  ought  on  no  account 
to  miss  going  down  to  Paestum,”  the 
fresh-faced  English  woman  continued,  ad- 
dressing her  husband,  who  sat  next  to  her 
on  the  right,  for  the  moment  very  busy 
with  his  peas  (which  were  good,  but  a lit- 
tle oily).  “The  drive  is  not  difficult. 
And  we  found  it  most  interesting.” 

“ Interesting  ? It  may  wrell  be  interest- 
ing; finest  Greek  remains  outside  of  Ath- 
ens,” answered  the  husband,  a portly  War- 
wickshire vicar.  He  bent  forward  a little 
to  glance  past  his  wife  at  this  ignorer  of 
temples  at  her  other  hand.  “American,” 
he  said  to  himself,  and  returned  to  his 
peas. 

The  friendly  vicaress  offered  a few 
words  more  the  next  day.  Coming  in 
from  her  walk,  in  her  stout  shoes,  and 
broad  straw  hat  garnished  with  white 
muslin,  she  was  entering  the  inn  by  the 
back  door,  when  she  espied  her  neighbor 
of  the  dinner- table  sitting  near  by  on  a 
bench.  There  was  nothing  to  see  but  a 
paling  fence;  she  was  unoccupied,  unless 
a basket  with  Souvenir  de  Lucerne  on  one 
side,  and  a flat  bouquet  of  artificial  flow- 
ers on  the  other,  represented  occupation. 

“Do  you  prefer  this  to  the  garden  in 
front  ?”  the  English  woman  asked,  in  some 
surprise. 

“Yes,  I think  I do.” 

“ I must  differ  from  you,  then,  because 
there  we  have  the  sea,  you  know;  ’tis 
such  a pretty  view.” 

“ I don’t  know  as  I care  about  the  sea; 
it’s  all  water — nothing  to  look  at.” 

“ Ah ! I dare  say  it  makes  you  ill.  We 
had  a very  nasty  day  when  we  crossed 
from  Folkestone.” 

“No;  it  ain't  that  exactly.  I sit  here 
because  I like  ter  see  the  things  grow,” 
hazarded  the  American,  timidly,  as  if  she 
felt  that  some  explanation  was  expected. 

“The  things?” 

“Yes,  in  there.”  (She  pointed  to  the 
paling  fence).  “There's  peas,  and  aspara- 
gus, and  beans,  and  some  sorts  I don't 
know ; you  wouldn't  believe  how  they  do 
push  up,  day  after  day.” 

“Ah,  indeed!  I dare  say  they  do,”  the 
English  woman  answered,  a little  bewil- 
dered, looking  at  the  lines  of  green  behind 
the  palings. 
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ri'dd  that  t boy  should  liar*?  jt,  H*y  u?ur,  pie  jmwtic*£  oftfUy  tout  troubled  her  with 
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sea  continued  blue  and  misty,  the  sky  blue 
and  clear;  every  one  came  and  went  as 
usual  in  the  divine  weather  of  the  Italian 
spring.  But  John  Ash’s  mother  had,  to 
use  an  old  expression,  her  heart  in  her 
mouth  all  the  time. 

It  choked  her,  and  she  gave  up  going  to 
the  table  d'hdte  ; she  let  her  son  suppose 
that  the  meal  was  served  in  her  silting- 
* room,  but  in  reality  she  took  no  dinner 
at  all.  When  he  came  in  she  was  always 
there,  always  carefully  dressed  in  the 
black  silk  whose  rich  texture  the  vicar’s 
wife  had  noticed,  with  the  “very  good” 
diamonds  fastening  her  collar,  and  on 
her  thin  hands.  She  made  a constant 
effort  that  her  son  should  notice  no 
change  in  her. 

Azubah  Ash  had  a gaunt  frame  with 
large  bones;  her  chest  was  hollow,  and 
she  stooped  a little  as  she  walked.  Yet, 
looking  at  her,  one  felt  sure  that  she 
would  live  to  be  an  old  woman.  Her 
large  features  were  roughly  moulded,  her 
cheeks  thin;  her  thick  dusky  hair  was 
put  plainly  back  from  her  face,  and  ar- 
ranged with  a high  comb  after  a fashion 
of  her  youth.  Her  eyes,  large,  dark,  and 
appealing,  were  sunken;  they  were  beau- 
tiful eyes,  if  one  could  have  removed 
from  them  their  expression  of  apprehen- 
sion, but  that  seemed  now  to  have  grown 
a part  of  them,  to  have  become  fixed  by 
time.  Observers  of  physiognomy  who 
met  Azubah  during  these  two  years  of 
her  sojourn  abroad  never  forgot  her— 
that  tall  gaunt  woman  with  the  awkward 
step  and  bearing,  with  the  rich  dress  and 
diamonds,  from  whose  timid  face  with  its 
rough  features  those  beautiful  eyes  look- 
ed appealingly  out. 

“Mother,  I am  going  to  Paestum  to- 
morrow,” announced  Ash  on  that  elev- 
enth day.  “Perhaps  you  had  better  go 
with  me.”  He  had  come  in  and  thrown 
himself  down  upon  the  sofa,  where  he  sat 
staring  at  the  wall. 

“Psestum — yes,  that’s  where  that  Eng- 
lish lady  said  I’d  oughter  go,”  answered 
Mrs.  Ash.  Then,  after  a moment,  “She 
said  there  were  temples  there.”  She  had 
her  hands  folded  tightly  as  she  looked  at 
her  son. 

“ They’re  all  going — old  lady  Preston, 
with  her  ghosts  of  Abercrombies,  little 
Miss  Holland,  Mrs.  Graham,  and  all. 
Those  boys  are  sketching  down  there; 
they’ve  been  there  some  time.” 

“I  shall  be  very  glad  ter  go,  John,  if 
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you  are  going.  Would  you  like  ter  have 
me — ter  have  me  ride  horseback  ?” 

Ash,  coming  out  of  his  abstraction, 
broke  into  a laugh.  “ I shall  take  you 
in  the  finest  landau  in  Salerno,  mariner,” 
he  said,  coming  across  to  kiss  her;  “old 
lady  Preston  will  have  to  put  up  with 
the  second  best.  You  haven’t  forgotten, 
then,  that  you  used  to  ride,  mariner,  have 
you  i” 

The  mother’s  eyes  had  filled  upon  hear- 
ing the  old  name,  the  “mariner”  of  the 
days  when  he  had  been  her  devoted,  con- 
stantly following,  tyrannical,  but  very 
loving  little  boy.  But  she  did  not  let  the 
tears  drop:  she  never  made  scenes  of  any 
kind  before  John.  “Well,  you’ve  ben  rid- 
ing horseback  every  day  now  for  a long 
while ; you  haven’t  seemed  to  care  at  all 
for  carriages.  And  I did  use  to  ride 
horseback  a good  deal  when  I was  a girl ; 

I used  to  ride  to  the  mill.” 

“ I know  you  did.  And  carry  the  grist 
to  be  ground.”  He  kissed  her  again. 
“Don’t  be  afraid  of  anything  or  any- 
body to-morrow,  manner,  I beg.  You’re 
the  bravest  and  most  sensible  woman  I 
know,  and  I want  you  to  look  what  you 
are.” 

“ Shall  I wear  my  India  shawl,  then  ?” 

“Wear  the  best  you  have;  I wish  it 
were  a hundred  times  bester.  You  are 
handsomer  than  any  of  them  as  it  is.” 

“ Oh  no,  John ; I ain’t  good-looking;  I 
never  was,”  said  his  mother,  blushing. 
She  put  her  hand  up  for  a moment,  ner- 
vously, over  her  mouth— a gesture  habit- 
ual with  her. 

“ Yes,  you  are,  mariner.  Look  at  your 
eyes.  It’s  only  that  you  have  got  into  a 
way  of  not  thinking  so.  But  I think  so, 
and  others  shall.”  He  went  back  to  the 
sofa,  and  sank  into  abstraction  again. 

At  length  his  mother  broke  the  silence, 
which  had  lasted  very  long.  “I  hope 
they  are  all  well  over  there  to-day?”  she 
asked,  hesitatingly.  “Over  there”  was 
her  name  for  the  house  on  the  shore,  the 
house  where  she  knew  her  son  had  for 
many  weeks  spent  all  his  time. 

“Well?  They’re  extraordinarily  well,” 
said  Ash.  He  got  up  and  walked  restless- 
ly about  the  room.  After  a while  he 
stopped,  and  now  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten his  mother’s  presence,  for  his  eyes 
rested  upon  her  without  seeing  her. 
“One  of  them  is  a little  too  well,”  he 
said,  menacingly;  “let  him  look  to  him- 
self— that’s  all.”  And  then  into  his  face, 
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his  mother,  watching  him,  saw  coming 
slowly  something  she  knew.  The  expres- 
sion changed  him  so  completely  that  the 
ladies  who  had  seen  so  much  of  him 
‘would  not  have  recognized  their  visitor. 
His  mother  recognized  him.  That  ex- 
pression on  her  son’s  face  was  her  life's 
long  terror. 

He  left  the  room.  She  listened  as  long 
as  she  could  hear  his  steps;  then,  after 
sitting  for  some  time  with  her  head  upon 
her  arms  on  the  table  before  her,  she  rose, 
and  went  slowly  to  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  shawl.  Coming  back,  still  slowly, 
she  paused,  and  for  five  minutes  stood 
there  motionless.  Then  her  hands  dropped 
despairingly  by  her  sides,  and  her  worn 
face  quivered.  “OGod,  O our  Father,  I 
really  don’t  know  what  ter  do!”  she  mur- 
mured, breaking  into  helpless  sobs,  the 
stifled,  difficult  sobs  of  a person  unac- 
customed to  self-expression,  even  the  self- 
expression  of  grief. 

She  did  not  go  out.  Instead  of  that, 
she  went  back  to  the  inner  room  and 
knelt  down. 

IV. 

The  next  morning  three  carriages  and 
two  persons  on  horseback  were  following 
the  long  road  that  stretches  southward 
from  Salerno  to  Paestum. 

In  the  first  carriage  old  Mrs.  Preston 
sat  enthroned  amid  cushions  and  shawls; 
opposite  she  bad  placed  her  nephew  Ar- 
thur, first  because  he  was  slim,  second  be- 
cause he  was  a man  (Mrs.  Preston  was 
accustomed  to  say,  “Too  much  lady  talk 
dries  my  brain”) ; the  second  carriage 
held  Isabella  Holland  and  the  Abercrom- 
bie girls;  in  the  third,  a landau  drawn  by 
two  spirited  horses,  were  Mrs.  Ash  and 
her  son.  The  two  persons  on  horseback 
were  Pauline  Graham  and  Griffith  Ca- 
re w. 

In  the  soft  spring  air  the  mountains 
that  rise  all  the  way  on  the  left  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  road  had  in  per- 
fection the  vague,  dreamy  outlines  and 
violet  hues  that  form  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  the  Italian  landscape.  Up  in 
the  sky  their  peaks  shone  whitely,  pow- 
dered with  snow.  The  flat  plain  that 
stretches  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  sea  had  beauty  of  another  kind; 
often  a fever-swept  marsh,  it  possessed  at 
this  season  all  a marsh’s  luxuriance  of 
waving  reeds  and  flowers  and  tasselled 
jungles,  with  water  birds  rising  from  their 
feeding- places,  and  flying  along,  low 


down,  with  a slow  motion  of  their  broad 
wings,  their  feet  stretched  out  behind. 
Troops  of  buffalo  could  be  seen  here  and 
there.  At  rare  intervals  there  was  an 
oasis  of  cultivated  ground,  with  a soli- 
tary farm-house.  On  the  right,  all  the 
way,  the  Mediterranean,  meeting  the  flat 
land  flatly,  stretched  forward  from  thence 
into  space,  going  on  bluely,  and  rising  a 
little  on  the  horizon  line,  as  though  it 
were  surmounting  a low  hill. 

Occasionally  the  carriages  passed  a lit- 
tle band  of  the  small,  quick-stepping  Ital- 
ian soldiers. 

“Oh,  I say,  did  you  know,  aunt,  that 
people  were  murdered  by  brigands  on  this 
very  bridge  only  ten  years  ago?”  said 
Arthur,  as  they  rolled  across  a stone 
causeway  raised  in  the  form  of  an  arch 
over  a sluggish  stream. 

“I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the 
brigand  who  did  it!”  Mrs.  Preston  an- 
swered, smacking  her  lips  contemptu- 
ously. 

Arthur  at  least  was  very  sure  that  no 
ten  brigands  could  have  vanquished  his 
aunt. 

“Tli is,  girls,  is  the  ancient  Tyrrhenian 
Gulf,”  began  Isabella  to  her  companions, 
waving  one  neatly  gloved  hand  toward 
the  sea.  Isabella,  owing  to  the  singu- 
larly incessant  death  of  relatives,  was  al- 
ways in  mourning  ; her  neat  gloves  there- 
fore were  sable.  “The  temples  we  are 
about  to  visit  are  very  ancient  also,  hav- 
ing been  built  ages  ago  by  Greeks,  who 
came  from— from  Greece,  of  course,  natu- 
rally ; and  never  ceased  to  regret  it.  And 
all  this  shore,  and  the  temples  also,  were 
sacred  to  Neptune,  or  Poseidon,  as  he  was 
called  in  Greek.  And  the  Greeks  la- 
mented— but  I will  read  you  that  later  at 
the  threshold  of  the  temples;  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  interested.” 

“ I shall  not  be  interested  at  all,”  said 
Hildegarde. 

“Nor  I,”  said  Rose. 

“ They  had  nothing  to  lament  about; 
they  had  no  dancing  to  do,”  added  Doro- 
thea. And  the  three  white  faces  glared 
suddenly  and  sullenly  at  their  astonished 
companion. 

“I  am  shocked,”  began  Isabella. 

“ Shocked  yourself,”  said  Rose. 

“You  are  a busybody,”  said  Dorothea. 

“And  a gormandizer,”  added  Hilde- 
garde. 

“And  a Worm!”  said  Rose,  with  deci- 
sion. “We  have  decided  not  to  pretend 
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any  more  before  you , Worm!  Dance 
yourself  till  your  legs  drop  off,  and  see 
how  you  like  it.” 

The  three  girls  had  weak  soft  voices; 
they  possessed  no  other  tones;  the  strong 
words  they  used,  therefore,  were  all  the 
more  startling  because  so  gently,  almost 
sighingly,  spoken. 

In  the  landau  there  had  been  silence. 
Mrs.  Ash,  after  respecting  her  son’s  som- 
bre mood  for  more  than  an  hour,  at  last 
spoke:  “I  guess  you  don’t  care  very 
much  about  those  triflin’  temples,  after 
all,  do  you,  John  ? And  it’s  going  to  be 
very  long.  Supposing  we  turn  back  ?” 
She  wore  her  India  shawl  and  a Paris  bon- 
net; she  was  sitting  without  touching  the 
cushions  of  the  carriage  behind  her.  She 
had  looked  neither  at  the  mountains  nor 
at  the  sea;  most  of  the  time  her  eyes  had 
rested  on  the  blue  cloth  of  the  empty  seat 
opposite.  Occasionally,  however,  they  had 
followed  the  two  figures  on  horseback, 
and  it  was  after  these  figures  had  passed 
them  a second  time,  pushing  on  ahead  in 
order  to  get  a free  space  of  road  for  a 
gallop,  that  she  had  offered  her  suggest- 
ion. 

“Go  back  ? Not  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars—not  for  ten  thousand  devils!”  said 
John  Ash.  “What  a lazy  girl  you  are, 
marmer!”  Aud  he  became  gay  and  talk- 
ative. 

His  mother  responded  to  his  gayety  as 
well  as  she  could:  she  laughed  when  he 
did.  Her  laugh  was  eager.  It  was  al- 
most obsequious. 

By-and-by  the  three  temples  loomed 
into  view,  standing  in  all  their  beauty  on 
the  barren  waste,  majestic,  uninjured,  ex- 
traordinary. Their  rows  of  fluted  col- 
umns, their  brilliant  tawny  hues,  their 
perfect  Doric  architecture,  made  the  lone- 
liness surrounding  them  even  more  lone- 
ly, made  the  sound  of  the  sea  breaking 
near  by  on  the  lifeless  shore  a melan- 
choly dirge.  When  the  party  reached  the 
great  colonnades  there  were  exclama- 
tions; there  was  even  declamation,  Mrs. 
Preston  having  been  fitted  by  nature  for 
that.  Freemantle,  Gates,  and  Beckett  had 
come  rushing  forward  to  meet  their  ar- 
riving friends.  In  reality,  however,  it 
was  Griff  whom  they  had  rushed  to 
meet.  Griff  to  their  minds  was  the  only 
important  person  present,  even  though 
the  unimportant  included  Pauline. 

“Hallo,  Griff,  old  fellow!  how  are 
you  r 


“Couldn’t  you  stay,  Griff?  We’ve 
got  a tent  for  you.” 

They  laughed,  and  made  jokes,  and 
hovered  about  him,  longing  to  drag  him 
off  immediately  to  show  him  their  draw- 
ings, and  to  discuss  with  him  a hundred 
disputed  points.  But  though  they  thus 
paid  small  attention  to  Pauline,  they  were 
obliged  to  form  part  of  her  train ; for  as 
Griff  remained  with  her,  and  they  re- 
mained with  Griff,  naturally,  as  Isabella 
would  have  said,  they  made  the  tour  of 
inspection  in  her  company. 

In  the  mean  while  Isabella,  who  had  it 
upon  her  strictly  kept  conscience  not  to 
neglect  her  own  duties  in  spite  of  the 
Abercrombie  revolt,  had  taken  her  stand 
before  the  great  temple  of  Neptune,  with 
her  instructive  little  book  in  her  hand. 
“‘The  men  of  Poseidonia,’  she  began, 
“ ‘ having  been  at  first  true  Greeks,  had  in 
process  of  time  gradually  become  barbar- 
ized, changing  to  Romans.’  Poseidonia, 
girls,  was  the  aucient  name  of  Psestum,” 
she  interpolated  in  explanation,  glancing 
over  her  glasses  at  her  silent  audience. 

The  Abercrombies  could  not  retort  this 
time,  because  AuntOctavia  was  very  near 
them,  sitting  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  great 
columns  of  travertine  with  the  air  and 
manner  of  Neptune’s  only  lawful  wife. 
But  their  backs  were  toward  her ; she  could 
not  see  their  faces;  they  were  able,  there- 
fore, to  make  grimaces  at  Isabella,  and 
this  tliey  immediately  proceeded  to  do  in 
unison,  flattening  their  thin  lips  over  their 
teeth  in  a very  ghastly  way,  and  turning 
up  their  eyes  so  unnaturally  far  that  Isa- 
bella was  afraid  the  pupils  would  never 
come  down  again. 

“ ‘ Yet  they  still  observed  one  Hellenic 
festival,’  ” she  read  stumblingly  on — stum- 
blingly  because  she  felt  obliged  from  a 
sort  of  fascination  to  glance  every  now 
and  then  at  the  distorted  countenances 
before  her— “ ‘one  Hellenic  festival,  when 
they  met  together  here  to  call  to  remem- 
brance the  old  days  and  the  old  customs, 
and  to  weep  upon  each  other’s  necks,  and 
to  lament  drearily.  And  then,  when  the 
time  of  their  mourning  was  over,  they 
departed,  each  man  in  silence  to  his  Ro- 
man home.’  ” 

“Very  fine,”  said  Mrs.  Preston,  com- 
mendingly,  from  her  column. 

But  Isabella  had  closed  her  book,  and 
was  walking  away,  wiping  her  forehead: 
those  girls’  faces  were  really  too  horri- 
ble. 
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44  Where  are  you  going,  Isabella?”  Mrs. 
Preston  called. 

44 1 suppose  I may  gather  some  aspho- 
del?” Isabella  responded,  with  some  asper- 
ity. 

But  she  did  not  gather  much  asphodel. 
Coming  upon  Mrs.  Ash  wandering  about 
over  the  fallen  stones,  she  stayed  her  steps 
to  speak  to  her.  She  was  not  interested 
in  Mrs.  Ash,  but  she  was  so  “happily  re- 
lieved” that  dear  Paulie  lately  had  given 
up  her  rides  with  the  son,  that  she,  as  Pau- 
lie's  cousin  (first),  could  afford  to  be  civil 
to  the  mother,  in  spite  of  that  mother’s 
bad  judgment  as  to  English  and  diamonds. 
Isabella  disapproved  of  Mrs.  Ash;  she 
thought  that  “such  persons”  did  great 
harm  by  their  display  of  “mere  vulgar 
affluence.”  No  vulgar  affluence  oppressed 
Isabella.  She  had  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year  of  her  own,  and  each  dollar  was  well- 
bred. 

“We  shall  soon  be  having  lunch,  I 
suppose,”  she  began,  in  a gracious  tone. 
“ It  seems  almost  a desecration,  doesn’t  it, 
to  have  it  in  the  shrine  itself,  for  I see 
they  are  arranging  it  there.” 

“Oh,  is  that  a shrine?”  said  Mrs.  Ash, 
vaguely.  “I  didn’t  know.  But  then 
I’m  not  a Catholic.  They  seem  very  large 
buildings.  They  seem  wasted  here.” 

Little  Isabella  looked  up  at  her — she 
was  obliged  to  look  up,  her  companion 
was  so  tall.  The  anxious  expression  in 
Mrs.  Ash’s  eyes  had  grown  into  anguish : 
she  was  watching  her  son,  who  had  now 
joined  Pauline  and  her  train.  Pauline 
had  Carew  on  her  right  hand  and  John 
Ash  on  her  left;  the  four  boys  walked 
stragglingly,  now  in  front,  now  behind, 
but  never  far  from  Carew. 

“You  are  not  well,”  said  Isabella;  “the 
drive  was  too  long  for  you.  Pray  take 
my  smelling-salts;  they  are  sometimes  re- 
freshing.” And  she  detached  from  its 
black  chain  a minute  funereal  bottle. 

“Thank  you,”  answered  Mrs.  Ash,  gaz- 
ingdown  uncomprehendingly  at  the  offer- 
ing; “ I am  very  well  indeed.  I was  jest 
looking  at  your  cousin,  Mrs.  Graham; 
she’s  very  handsome.” 

44  Yes,”  responded  Isabella,  gladly  seiz- 
ing this  opportunity  to  convey  to  the 
Ash  household  a little  light,  “Pauline  is 
handsome — in  her  own  way.  It  is  not 
the  style  that  I myself  admire.  But  then 
I know  that  my  taste  is  severe.  By  or- 
dinary people  Pauline  is  considered  at- 
tractive ; it  is  therefore  all  the  more  to  be 


deplored  that  she  should  be  such  a sad, 
sad  flirt.” 

44  A flirt  ?”  said  Mrs.  Ash. 

44  Yes— I am  sorry  to  say  it.  No  mat- 
ter how  far  she  may  go,  it  means  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing;  she  has  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  allowing  herself  either  to 
fall  in  love  or  to  marry  again;  she  pre- 
fers her  position  as  it  is.  And  I don’t 
think  she  realizes  sufficiently  that  what  is 
but  pastime  to  her  may  be  taken  more 
seriously  by  others;  and  naturally,  I must 
say,  after  the  way  she  sometimes  goes  on. 
I could  never  do  so,  no  matter  what  the 
temptations  were,  and  I must  say  I have 
never  been  able  to  understand  it  in  Pau- 
line. At  present  it  is  Mr.  Carew;  she  is 
going  to  Naples  with  him  to-morrow  for 
the  day.  As  you  may  imagine,  it  is  against 
our  wish — Cousin  Octavia  Preston's  and 
mine.  But  Pauline  being  a widow,  which 
she  considers  an  advantage,  and  no  longer 
young  (she  is  thirty,  though  you  may  not 
think  it;  she  shows  her  age  very  fully  in 
the  morning)— Pauline,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, has  for  some  time  refused  a 
chaperon.  I don’t  think  myself  that  she 
needs  a chaperon  exactly,  but  she  might 
take  a lady  friend.” 

“Going  to  Naples  with  him  to-mor- 
row,” murmured  Mrs.  Ash.  She  put  her 
gloved  hand  over  her  mouth  for  a mo- 
ment, the  large  kid  expanse  very  different 
from  Isabella's  little  black  paw.  “I 
might  as  well  go  over  there,”  she  said, 
starting  off  with  a rapid  step  toward 
Pauline. 

Pauline  received  her  smilingly;  Ash 
frowned  a little.  He  frowned  not  at  his 
mother— she  was  always  'welcome;  he 
frowned  at  her  persistence  in  standing  so 
near  Pauline,  in  dogging  her  steps.  Mrs. 
Ash  kept  this  up;  she  sat  near  Pauline  at 
lunch ; she  followed  her  when  she  strolled 
down  to  the  beach : she  gathered  flowers 
for  her;  in  her  India  shawl  and  Paris 
bonnet  she  hovered  constantly  near. 

Only  once  did  John  Ash  find  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  Pauline  alone.  The 
boys  had  at  last  carried  off  Griff  by  force 
to  their  camp;  Griff  was  willing  enough 
to  go,  the  “ force”  applied  to  the  intellect- 
ual effort  necessary  on  the  boys’  part  to 
detach  him  from  a lady  who  wished  to 
keep  him  by  her  side.  They  had  all  been 
strolling  up  and  down  in  the  shade  of  the 
so-called  Basilica,  amid  the  fern  and  acan- 
thus. Left  alone  with  her  son  and  Mrs. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Ash,  after  remaining  with 
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them  a few  moments,  turned  aside,  and 
entering  the  temple,  sat  down  there.  She 
was  out  of  hearing,  but  still  near. 

“Ride  with  me  to-morrow,  Pauline,” 
Ash  said,  immediately.  “ I have  not  had 
a chance  to  speak  to  you  before.  Don’t  re- 
fuse.” 

“I  am  afraid  I must.  I have  an  en- 
gagement.” 

“With  Carew !” 

“Yes.” 

“What  is  it?” 

4 4 1 am  very  good-natured  to  tell  you.  I 
am  going  to  Naples  with  him  for  the  day.” 

44  You  are  going — Damnation  1” 

44  You  forget  yourself,”  said  Pauline. 
Then,  when  she  saw  the  look  on  his  face — 
the  face  of  this  man  with  whom  she  had 
played — she  was  startled. 

44  Forget  myself ! I wish  I could.  You 
shall  not  go  to  Naples.” 

44  And  how  can  you  prevent  it  f” 

44  Are  you  daring  me  ?” 

44 By  no  means,”  answered  Pauline; 
and  this  time  she  really  tried  to  speak 
gently.  “I  was  calling  to  your  remem- 
brance the  fact  that  there  is  no  tie  between 
us,  Mr.  Ash ; you  have  no  shadow  of  au- 
thority over  my  actions;  I am  free  to  do 
as  I please.” 

44 1 know  you  are;  that  is  the  worst  of 
it,”  he  said,  almost  with  a groan.  44  Pau- 
line, don’t  play  with  me  now.  I have 
given  up  hoping  for  anything  for  myself 
— if  I ever  really  did  hope;  I am  not 
worthy  of  you.  Whether  you  could 
make  me  worthy  I don’t  know;  but  I 
don’t  ask  you  that ; I don’t  ask  you  to  try ; 
it  would  be  too  much.  I only  ask  you 
to  be  as  you  have  been ; as  you  were,  I 
mean,  during  all  those  many  weeks,  not 
as  you  have  been  lately.  Only  a few  days 
are  left  when  I can  see  you  freely;  be 
kind  to  me,  then,  during  those  few  days, 
and  then  I will  take  myself  off.” 

44 1 mean  to  be  kind ; I am  kind.” 

“Then  ride  with  me  to-morrow;  just 
this  once  more.” 

44 But  I told  you  it  was  impossible;  I 
told  you  I was  going  to  Naples.” 

The  pleading  vanished  from  Ash’s  face 
and  voice.  44 1 never  asked  you  to  do 
that— to  go  off  with  me  fora  whole  day.” 

Pauline  did  not  answer;  she  was  ar- 
ranging the  flowers  which  Mrs.  Ash  had 
industriously  gathered. 

4 4 So  much  the  greater  fool  I! — is  that 
what  you  are  thinking?”  Ash  went  on, 
laughing  discordantly. 


For  the  moment  Pauline  forgot  to  be 
angry  in  the  vague  feeling,  something 
like  fear,  which  took  possession  of  her. 
All  fear  is  uncomfortable,  and  she  hated 
discomfort;  she  gave  herself  a little  in- 
ward shake  as  if  to  shake  it  off.  “I 
shall  ask  Cousin  Oc  to  go  back  to  Paris 
next  week,”  was  her  thought.  “I  have 
had  enough  of  Italy  for  the  present — Italy 
and  madmen !” 

44  You  won’t  go?”  asked  Ash,  bending 
forward  eagerly,  as  though  he  had  gained 
hope  from  her  silence. 

‘ To  Paris  ?” 

44  Are  we  speaking  of  Paris?  To  Na- 
ples—to-morrow.” 

44 Oh,  I must  go  to  Naples,”  she  answer- 
ed, gayly.  In  spite  of  her  gayety  she 
turned  toward  the  Basilica;  Mrs.  Ash  was 
the  nearest  person. 

“You  are  going  to  my  mother?  She, 
at  least,  is  a good  woman ; she  would  nev- 
er have  tarnished  herself  with  such  an  ex- 
pedition as  you  are  planning!”  cried  Ash, 
in  a fury. 

Pauline  turned  white.  “I  am  well 
paid  for  ever  having  endured  you,  ever 
having  liked  you,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice, 
as  she  hastened  on.  44 1 might  have 
known — I might  have  known.” 

There  was  not  much  to  choose  now  be- 
tween the  expression  of  the  two  faces,  for 
the  woman’s  sweet  countenance  showed 
in  its  pallor  an  anger  as  vivid  as  that 
which  had  flushed  the  face  of  the  man  be- 
side her  with  a red  so  dark  that  his  blue 
eyes  looked  unnaturally  light  by  contrast, 
as  though  they  had  been  set  in  the  face  of 
an  Indian. 

Mrs.  Ash  had  come  hurriedly  out  to  meet 
them.  Her  son  paid  no  attention  to  her; 
all  his  powers  were  evidently  concentra- 
ted upon  holding  himself  in  check.  “I 
shouldn’t  have  said  it,  even  if  it  were  the 
plain  brutal  truth,”  he  said.  “But  you 
madden  me,  Pauline.  I mean  what  I say 
— you  really  do  drive  me  into  a kind  of 
madness.” 

44 1 have  no  desire  to  drive  you  into  any- 
thing; I have  no  desire  to  talk  with  you 
further,”  she  answered. 

“No,  no,  dearie,  don't  say  that;  talk 
ter  him  a little  longer,”  said  Mrs.  Ash, 
coming  forward,  her  face  set  in  a tremu- 
lous smile.  “I'm  sure  it's  very  pleasant 
here — beside  these  buildings.  And  John 
thinks  so  much  of  you;  he  means  no 
harm.” 

4 4 Poor  mother!”  said  Ash,  bis  voice 
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softening.  44  She  does  not  dare  to  say  to 
you  what  she  longs  to  say;  she  would 
whisper  it  if  she  could ; and  that  is,  4 Don't 
provoke  him!'  She  has  some  pretty  bad 
memories  — haven't  you,  mother  ? — of 
times  when  I’ve — when  I’ve  gone  a-hunt- 
iug,  as  one  may  say.  She’ll  tell  you 
about  them  if  you  like.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  hear  about  them;  I 
don’t  want  to  hear  about  anything,”  an- 
swered Mrs.  Graham,  troubled  out  of  all 
her  composure,  troubled  even  out  of  her 
anger  by  the  strangeness  of  this  strange 
pair.  She  looked  about  for  some  one, 
and  seeing  Carew  coming  from  the  tents 
of  the  camp,  she  waved  her  hand  to  at- 
tract his  attention  and  beckoned  to  him; 
then  she  went  forward  to  meet  him  as  he 
hastened  toward  her. 

Ash  disengaged  himself  from  his  mo- 
ther, who,  however,  had  only  touched  his 
arm  entreatingly,  for  she  had  learned  to 
be  very  cautious  where  her  son  was  con- 
cerned; he  strode  forward  to  Pauline’s 
side. 

“I  should  rather  see  you  dead  before 
me  than  go  with  that  man  to-morrow.” 

44  Pray  don’t  kill  me,  at  least  till  the  day 
is  over,”  Pauline  answered,  her  courage, 
and  her  unconquerable  carelessness  too, 
returning  in  the  approach  of  Carew. 
44  It  would  be  quite  too  great  a disappoint- 
ment to  lose  my  day.” 

44  You  shall  lose  it!”  said  Ash,  with  a 
loud  coarse  oath. 

44 Oh!”  said  the  woman,  all  her  lovely 
delicate  person  shrinking  away  from  him. 

Her  intonation  had  been  one  of  disgust. 
She  held  the  skirt  of  her  habit  closer,  as 
if  to  avoid  all  contact. 

V. 

At  five  o'clock  of  the  same  afternoon 
Freemantle,  Gates,  and  Beckett,  with  Ar- 
thur Abercrombie,  came  running  along 
the  narrow  streets  of  a village  some  miles 
from  Pie  stum. 

The  stone  houses  of  which  this  village 
was  composed  stood  like  two  solid  walls 
facing  each  other,  rising  directly  from 
the  stone-paved  road,  which  was  barely 
ten  feet  wide;  down  this  conduit  water 
wras  pouring  like  a brook.  The  houses 
were  about  forty  in  number,  twenty  on 
each  side,  and  this  one  short  street  was 
all  there  was  of  the  town. 

It  was  raining,  not  in  drops,  but  in 
torrents,  with  great  pats  of  water  com- 
ing over,  almost  like  stones,  and  striking 


upon  the  heads  of  those  who  were  pass- 
ing below;  every  two  or  three  minutes 
there  came  a glare  of  blindingly  white 
lightning,  followed  immediately  by  the 
crash  of  thunder,  which  seemed  to  be 
rolling  on  the  very  roofs  of  the  houses 
themselves.  The  four  boys  must  have 
been  out  in  the  storm  for  some  time,  for 
they  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Their  faces 
were  set,  excited.  Every  thread  of  their 
clothing  was  wet  through. 

“This  is  the  house,”  said  Arthur. 

They  looked  up,  sheltering  their  eyes 
with  their  arms  from  the  blow’s  of  the 
rain-balls.  From  the  closed  windows 
above,  the  faces  of  Isabella  Holland  and 
the  three  Abercrombie  girls  looked  down 
at  them,  pressed  flatly  against  the  small 
panes,  in  order  to  see;  for  the  storm  had 
made  the  air  so  dark  that  the  street  lay 
in  gloom. 

The  next  moment  the  boys  entered. 

“No,  we  haven’t  found  him,”  said  Ar- 
thur, in  answer  to  his  white  sisters’  look. 
“But  we’re  going  to.” 

44  Yes,  we’re  going  to,”  said  the  others. 
And  then,  walking  on  tiptoe  in  their 
soaked  shoes,  they  went  softly  into  an 
inner  room. 

Here  on  a couch  lay  Griffith  Carew, 
dying. 

An  Italian  doctor  was  still  trying  to 
do  something  for  the  unconscious  man. 
He  had  an  assistant,  and  the  two  were  at 
work  together.  Near  by,  old  Mrs.  Preston 
sat  waiting,  her  hands  folded  upon  the 
knob  of  a cane  which  stood  on  the  floor 
before  her,  her  chin  resting  upon  her 
hands.  In  this  bent  position,  with  her 
disordered  white  hair  and  great  black 
eyes,  she  looked  witch-like.  Three  can- 
dles burned  on  a table  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  illumining  Carew  and  the  two  doc- 
tors and  the  waiting  old  woman.  The 
room  was  long,  and  its  far  end  was  in 
shadow.  Was  there  another  person  pre- 
sent— sitting  there  silent  aud  motionless  ? 
Yes-— Pauline.  The  boys  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  gazed  with  full  hearts  at 
Griff. 

Griff  had  been  shot  by  John  Ash  two 
horn’s  before.  The  deed  had  been  done 
just  as  they  had  reached  the  shelter  of 
this  village,  swept  into  it  almost  by  a tor- 
nado, which,  preceding  the  darker  storm, 
had  driven  them  far  from  their  rightful 
road.  The  darker  storm  had  broken  upon 
them  immediately  afterward  with  a terri- 
ble sound  and  fury;  but  the  boys  had 
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barely  heard  the  crash  in  the  sky  above 
them  as  they  carried  Griff  through  the 
stony  little  street.  They  had  found  a 
doctor — two  of  them;  they  had  done  ev- 
erything possible.  Then  they  had  been 
told  that  Griff  must  die,  and  they  had 
gone  out  to  look  for  the  murderer. 

He  could  not  be  far,  for  the  village 
was  small,  and  he  could  not  have  quitted 
the  village,  because  the  half-broken  young 
horses  that  had  brought  him  from  Saler- 
no, frightened  by  the  incessant  glare  of 
the  lightning,  had  become  unmanageable, 
dragged  their  fastenings  loose,  and  disap- 
peared. In  any  case  the  plain  was  im- 
passable; the  roar  of  the  sea,  with  the 
night  coming  on,  indicated  that  the 
floods  were  out ; they  had  covered  the 
shore,  and  would  soon  be  creeping  inland ; 
the  road  would  be  drowned  and  lost. 
Ash,  therefore,  could  npt  be  far. 

Yet  they  had  been  unable  to  find  him, 
though  they  had  searched  every  house. 
And  they  had  found  no  trace  of  his  mo- 
ther. 

During  these  long  hours  four  times 
the  boys  had  sallied  forth  and  hunted  the 
street  up  and  down.  The  Italians,  crowd- 
ed into  their  narrow  dark  dwellings  from 
fear  of  the  storm,  had  allowed  them  to 
pass  freely  in  and  out,  to  go  from  floor 
to  floor;  some  of  the  men  had  even  light- 
ed their  little  oil  lamps  and  gone  down 
with  them  to  search  the  shallow  cellars. 
But  the  women  did  not  look  up;  they 
were  telling  their  beads  or  kneeling  before 
their  little  in-door  shrines,  the  frightened 
children  clinging  to  their  skirts  and  cry- 
ing. For  both  the  street  and  the  dark 
* houses  were  lighted  every  minute  or  two 
by  that  unearthly  blinding  glare. 

The  village  version  of  the  story  was 
that  the  two  forestieri  had  sprung  at  each 
other’s  throats,  maddened  by  jealousy; 
poniards  had  been  drawn,  and  one  of 
them  had  fallen.  One  had  fallen,  indeed, 
but  only  one  had  attacked.  And  there 
had  been  no  poniards:  it  was  a well-aimed 
bullet  from  an  American  revolver  that 
had  struck  down  Griffith  Carew. 

The  four  boys,  brought  back  each  time 
from  their  search  by  a sudden  hope  that 
perhaps  Griff  might  have  rallied,  and 
forced  each  time  to  yield  up  their  hope  at 
the  sight  of  his  death-like  face,  were  ani- 
mated in  their  grief  by  one  burning  de- 
termination: they  would  bring  the  mur- 
derer to  justice.  It  was  a foreign  land 
and  a remote  shore;  they  were  boys;  and 


he  was  a bold,  bad  man  with  a wonderful 
brain — for  they  had  always  appreciated 
Ash's  cleverness,  though  they  had  never 
liked  him.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  should 
not  escape;  they  would  hunt  him  like 
hounds— blood -hounds;  and  though  it 
should  take  months,  even  years,  of  their 
lives,  they  would  bring  him  to  justice  at 
the  last. 

This  hot  vow  kept  the  poor  lads  from 
crying.  They  were  very  young,  and 
their  heads  were  throbbing  with  their  un- 
shed tears;  there  were  big  lumps  in  their 
throats  when  poor  Griff,  opening  his  dull 
eyes  for  a moment,  knew  them,  and  tried 
to  smile  in  his  cheery  old  way.  But  he 
relapsed  into  unconsciousness  immediate- 
ly. And  the  watch  went  on. 

The  gloomy  day  drew  to  its  close;  by 
the  clocks,  evening  had  come.  There  was 
more  breathing-space  now  between  the 
lightning  flashes  and  the  following  thun- 
der; the  wind  was  no  longer  violent;  the 
rain  still  fell  heavily;  its  torrent,  striking 
the  pavement  below,  sent  up  a loud  hol- 
low sound.  One  of  the  doctors  left  the 
house,  and  came  back  with  a fresh  supply 
of  candles  and  various  things,  vaguely 
frightful,  because  hidden,  concealed  in  a 
sheet.  Then  the  other  doctor  went  out  to 
get  something  to  eat.  Finally  they  were 
both  on  guard  again.  And  the  real  night 
began. 

Then,  to  the  waiting  group  in  the 
lighted  silent  room,  there  entered  a tall 
figure — Azubah  Ash;  drenched,  without 
bonnet  or  shawl,  she  stood  there  before 
them.  Her  frightened  look  was  gone 
forever:  she  faced  them  with  unconscious 
majesty.  “My  son  is  dead”— this  was 
her  announcement. 

She  walked  forward  to  the  bed,  and 
gazed  at  the  man  lying  there.  “Perhaps 
he  will  not  die,”  she  said,  turning  her 
head  to  glance  at  the  others.  “God  is 
kind — sometimes;  perhaps  he  will  not 
die.”  She  bent  over  and  stroked  his  hair 
tenderly  with  her  large  hand.  “Dear 
heart,  live!  Try  ter  live!” she  said ; “we 
want  yer  to,  so  much !” 

Then  she  left  him,  and  faced  them 
again.  “I  thought  of  warning  you,” 
she  began;  “you” — and  she  looked  at 
Mrs.  Preston;  “and  you”  — she  turned 
toward  the  figure  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
“My  son  was  not  himself  when  he  was 
in  a passion — I have  known  it  ever  sence 
he  was  born.  Even  when  he  was  a little 
fellow  of  two  and  three  I used  ter  try  ter 
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guard  him;  but  I couldn’t  do  much — his 
will  was  stronger  than  mine.  And  he 
was  always  very  clever,  my  son  was — 
much  cleverer  than  me.  Twice  before, 
three  times  before,  I’ve  ben  afraid  he’d 
take  some  one's  life.  You  see,  he  didn’t 
care  about  life  so  much  as  some  people 
do;  and  now  he  has  taken  his  own.” 

There  was  an  involuntary  stir  among 
the  boys. 

Mrs.  Ash  turned  her  eyes  toward  them. 
44  Would  you  like  ter  see  him,  so ’s  ter  be 
sure  ? In  one  moment.” 

She  went  toward  the  bed  again,  and 
clasped  her  hands;  then  she  knelt  down, 
and  began  to  pray  beside  the  unconscious 
man  in  hushed  tones.  44  O God,  O our 
Father,  give  us  back  this  life:  do,  Lord — 

0 do.  It’s  so  dear  ter  these  poor  boys, 
and  it’s  so  dear  ter  many  ; and  perhaps 
there’s  a mother  too.  O Lord,  give  it 
back  to  us!  And  when  he’s  well  again, 
help  him  ter  be  all  that  my  poor  son  was 
not.  For  Christ’s  sake.” 

She  rose  and  crossed  to  where  the  boys 
were  standing.  44  Will  you  come  now  ?” 
she  said.  44 I’m  taking  him  away  at 
dawn.”  Then,  very  simply,  she  offered 
her  hand  to  Mrs.  Preston.  “He  was  a 
great  deal  at  your  house ; he  told  me  that. 

1 thank  you  for  having  ben  so  kind  ter 
him.  Good-by.” 

“But  I too  will  go  with  you,”  an- 
swered Mrs.  Preston,  in  her  deep  tones. 
She  rose,  leaning  on  her  cane.  Mrs.  Ash 
was  already  crossing  the  room  toward  the 
door. 

The  boys  followed  her;  then  came  Mrs. 
Preston,  looking  bent  and  old.  The  fig- 
ure of  Pauline  in  her  dark  corner  rose  as 
they  approached. 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Ash,  seeing  the  move- 
ment. She  paused.  44  Don’t  come,  my 
dear;  I really  can’t  let  you  ; you’d  think 
of  it  all  the  rest  of  your  life  if  you  was 
ter  see  him  now,  and  ’twould  make  you 
feel  so  bad.  I know  you  didn’t  mean  no 
harm.  But  you  mustn’t  come.” 

And  Pauline,  shrinking  back  into  the 
shadow,  was  held  there  by  the  compassion 
of  this  mother — this  mother  whose  no- 
bler nature,  and  large  glance  quiet  in  the 
majesty  of  sorrow,  made  her,  made  all 
the  women  present,  fade  into  nothing- 
ness beside  her.  In  the  outer  room  Isa- 
bella and  the  excited,  peering  Abercrom- 
bies were  like  four  unimportant,  unno- 
ticed ghosts,  as  the  little  procession  went 
by  them  in  silence,  and  descended  the 


stairs.  Then  it  passed  out  into  the 
storm. 

Mrs.  Ash  walked  first,  leading  the  way, 
the  min  falling  on  her  hair;  the  three 
boys  followed;  behind  them  came  Mrs. 
Preston,  leaning  on  her  nephew’s  arm 
and  helping  herself  with  her  cane.  They 
passed  down  the  narrow  street,  and  the 
people  brought  their  small  lamps  to  the 
doorways  to  aid  them  in  the  darkness. 
The  street  ended,  but  the  mother  went 
on : apparently  she  was  going  out  on  the 
broad  waste.  They  all  followed,  Mrs. 
Preston  merely  shaking  her  head  when 
Arthur  proposed  that  she  should  turn 
back. 

At  some  distance  beyond  the  town  there 
was  a grove  of  oaks;  they  went  round  an 
angle  of  this  grove,  stumbling  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  came  to  a mound  behind  it;  on 
the  summit  of  the  mound  there  was  some- 
thing— a square  structure  of  stone.  Mrs. 
Ash  went  up,  and  entered  a low  door. 
Within  them  was  but  one  room,  empty 
save  for  a small  lighted  lamp  standing  on 
the  dirt  floor ; a stairway,  or  rather  a flight 
of  stone  steps,  ascended  to  a room  above. 
Mrs.  Ash  took  the  lamp  and  led  the  way 
up;  Mrs.  Preston’s  cane  sounded  on  the 
stones  as  she  followed. 

The  room  above  was  square,  like  the 
one  below;  it  was  the  whole  interior  of 
the  ancient  house,  or  rather  the  ancient 
watch  - tower ; its  roof  of  beams  was 
broken ; the  min  came  through  in  sev- 
eral places  and  dropped  upon  the  floor. 
There  was  a second  small  lamp  in  the 
room  besides  the  one  which  Mrs.  Ash  had 
brought;  the  two  shed  a dim  ray  over  a 
peasant's  rude  bed,  where  something  long 
and  dark  and  straight  was  stretched  out. 
Mrs.  Ash  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  mo- 
tioning away  the  old  peasant  'who  was 
keeping  watch  there,  she  took  both  lamps 
and  held  them  high  above  the  still  face. 
The  others  drew  near.  And  then  they 
saw  that  it  was  John  Ash,  dead. 

There  were  no  signs  of  the  horror  of  it ; 
his  mother  had  removed  them  all ; he  lay 
as  if  asleep. 

The  mother  held  the  lights  up  steadily 
for  a long  moment.  Then  she  placed 
them  on  a table,  and  coming  back,  took 
her  son’s  lifeless  hand  in  hem. 

“Now  that  you’ve  seen  him,  seen  that 
lie’s  really  gone,  will  you  leave  me  alone 
with  him?”  she  said.  “I  think  there's 
nothing  more.” 

There  was  a dignity  in  her  face  as  she 
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how  ^Okijivr  help  u^kfitc  ^ 1 :ivm  w lore  mutlc  rhihhiui  turn  npuri  rhrur  kktd  i h 

we  looked  were  tiny  nmiadrss  i^lamh, >♦  #i<I  dheriy  ruler  ditr  «’rutdcr8  of  Tir»m  have 
hits  iff  rmk<  hornet 4<icL  by  jjfiyhn;  i rem hh*.  cwcuj  m have  ;Uik»&e  Of  ^vfcy^ 
4%.  mw?-w  vij:i»hn;d.  \tu\  muv  0u>:  rOu  vuul  U^ts.  'Dow-  at!'  shielded  from 

sh onr*  upon  i A d tx  in u/'  it Orhcy .•;  ' ami  y^t  -ibey ^ <ionij)lmh  Jh^ 

warm,  • ' 4htyr  h^ve  i^nd  th&i 

Itild  tegari , k>  go  <ic»vvfv  Ow  Oiii^  Wf^  'thhife  to  etiHxvatt%  aiid  UaU 
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t hrr.ir- ■ refits  have  been  for  Ioti years  so  rame  to  Castle  Ftoy.  rain  was  foiling  upon 
high  lhal  to  pay  them  meant  starvation  Uh  yrirtem,  tlie  jialfl^mefiiiod  castle* 
foe  their  families.  Though  these  coni*  perched  open  a r >e;i  vreod  covered 
pUiuts  an?  explained  by  the  Duke  ns  fold.  and  on  -*hv  hrsu  set  airaiust  a Vtock- 
1‘ jtiiHtHtnteua  of  suggestim)/' to  the  Com-  ground  of  high  bare.  hdis.  But  the 
nnasionfcrs,  port  at  least  seemed  well  steartme  sioppexli.  and  we  H^nt  ashore  to 
found^l  «ai  Instead . of  £.1 25 1 ' lM: , hfok  about  os.  A roe-  ngly  new  bouses, 

awarding  t»  hiy  own  eetiunsite.  bit*  Grace.  tdntpN  wjtU^ 

aeeo.wihi^r  tn  that  of  the  GVui  mission.  is  m prospertty^  /tnd 

i rum  the  • ~ 


now  <»miih-.d  to  but-  £i)22'  from  tlm  • t .f :- . . • of  ttofc' 

ishmd  of  Tm<<\  compurett  ty>  which  feho<3&  0 Mu!l 

' VwVhitfi  not  mw*  7.0  fond.  but  wr<‘  inhnsiou^  tb<>M*  of.-  Kildimum?*' 

:S t4-  e .;shpr<&  it . &**»ved  iUv&xx  the.  t,oeky . 

enough.  "Si...  QbiU&bi  showed  vrliat  ‘tic  ‘ hill  Wife/  Uniy  l^y  e polite  figure  of 
tfo*ughi  of  \\  Aheo  he  sent  pwimnfo  rfo-iv  >j>wii  onu  ibo  stone  pdV  m which  the 
i<‘»  test  their  sincerity*  TbGfolund  of  Go!  1 Mebrjvh  an  cro!W  nxakes  tos  home  be  call- 
Wufe  aa  flat,  ami  stupid  avid  dreiiryv  When  £&  a cO|fei§^i  It  i$y  AS  ft  .was  described 
you  steam  from  Ti rey  and  G -A f 4 broad  many  agv*.  but  ;* a heavy  thatched 

sfr^tyh  of  tire  AllaaxtTC  1 W’  fctwt&n  ' p>W ’ PF&t  o>^**  & ^ togetk- 

and  the  ;Ltrii$.  i;fototi  • If  ;•  wills  are  built 

choieo.  f wwJYl  ration*  cross  Gfouufoi  of  ks>sc 'rock  Iflu^kfMC'u  by  eoasunt  ram. 

from  >;**•■*.  h: .v  vr ro  £Heppn\  foot  ||j  7 'lie  thatched  roof.  almost  as  black,  is  held 

.suyuvg  the,  vtv*tvt  t hat-  can  t/ev0i>L‘ , YvfofamU  \ry  a *)#N  W$^k  of  . ropes,  . 

of  {iri/bwood,  . The 

?fo:  gray  -vTCtchedricss  of  the  aYvymbon  ^ ■ ^V-iUlcc  !><>:*  no  wood  save  that  which 
tt.:a.  tit  prelude  fry  &•» rr&.  ••.t;^e;  k&i  yicldi,  and  yet  tci  ik*me  districts 


the  baarn^  or  the  yellow  ltowers  whjcu  gkve  color'  to 
wiil  spat's;  washed  uj>  on  hi*  wild  shop**,  Highland  roadsides^  But  this  was  all  the 
jmt  a*  he  inast  for  the  £r»ss  and  heather  £mvn  \Ve  mwpn  their  hilh&iite of  vr>ck  and 
he  /cwts  .from  the  wilder  nio<*rl&h«i  whm  mud. 

he  nmkes hi^rwf.  until  yon  eome  •.. ..  • Through  open  ^orwavs  we; . te>d 

the  rough  stone  h«tp  can  you  see  glim  paws  -of  dartc/gj^oi^ 

'00.  it  is  it  house,  with  an  opening  tor*  ••'with  smoke*  We  Uul  nolcmsa  u tfircith- 
doorway;  ope  tiny  huh*  taf  wouimv  ohl  however;  to> seek  Od.miUmice  seemed; 
PVoiVi  ii  distance  theiv  i.vbul  its  smoko  not  unlike  making  a show  of  the  pnopiivs 
to  dLstingiasli  it  .from  the  rOcks  strewn  misery.  The  women  ami  girls  who  passed 
around  it  m and  mil,  ami  Ktood  to  stare  nr.  us. 

At  Cattle  Bay,  whrve  many  of  these  id  strong  and  .healthy,  Theirs  is  a life 
^'sn&rm  of  «,s  PteHaant-  called  which  muxt  either  kill  or  hardeud  • -:’Muivy' 

them  (#&j^ hufldm.1  were  Jjandw>me,  with  strangely  foreign* 

•ed /together,  there  was  i-of  even  the  pro-  gy psy dike  faces;  ami  ho  were  the  Ijonuet- 
tcnce  ^lP .u lUc  mfp  -at  work  It  inay  he 

ragged,. a-Utli^Pdtfrii,  its Ilnd  made  W The  thrm  is  truth  m the  story  which' giv*v#  a 
people  sv lio  live  here  ar^  aUviosi  ull  lisLuT--  of  Spanish  Ulood  to  the  people  of 

mint,  amiyaS  it  in  token  A>f  their  ^ihng,  flic  Outer  H*d>riik^.  if  the  slop*  of  the 
thyy  loive  tVndduncd  ?.U>  thatvi;  *if  ihcAte  Armada  Weni  down  with  nil  their  Uva- 
roofs  into  the  si,- ape  rrf  boats  X>ne  CoP  ft  ore,  it  is  said  their  crews  survived,  and 
tm:>\  iufh.*o./il  is  topped  with  a genuine  boat.  lived  and  took  unto  f hem.selv.es  uhves  m 
There  wn-r  -n  few  chimneys,  hut.  smoke  the  Islands,  from  which  chance  of  deliver- 
the  doors.  from  holes  ance  w^s  saialL  WV  Uca'rchoti'jy  tJael-ib' 
in  the.  npuch  and  walls.  TVI&ay  of  tire  spoken  white ;ive  were  at  Ckastte  Bay.  The 
roof*  had  a luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  people  of  Great  Britain  need  noLgoxihrasul 

citi.  A.;.l  *1. . ...i .' ’ _ . . . ...  c -i . '1 A •'•'  r* . 'A -.1.  r^  : . .-i.  a. •'tr* 
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m. w n&w&k  raosi  i aubkt. 


lishmam  who  only  vc&hts*  to  set*  itp*i 
ery  and  wmij^  of  mUwis  fureikn 
natne  w*d L us  iri'  r*>rdity,  wo  p hi,  find 
tie  pleasure  in  Barra. 

We  returnt^I  tt>  the  passed; 

a mtle^  ntghi A m the  ladies'  cahm  ami:  of  sh*ep  oh  gye£m*r 
J~ — ; m ife  $nlr»i>n.  One 
our  <ihconrvfort  iayrik  'iik 


lV  hand  and  foot,  and  etf&t  yipon  ships  vvait- 
•i  n hi#  ftp. ipfvrry  t a^Vihst  tU^r  dt 
it  - tin-  Atfeirt  WA  thoiiclit 

•p*f  Me  had )**m  :Ur«-  Clauds- b«$ 

fur  an  oi'casiow^t  W ^prioicliog: 

-.]*#&• 

^<y  x»f  Iy  TOttain^txivitli  thin  ^ouds  of  hi  ue  pefts 
0(v  mi  ’ smokts  hQ^etin^  infer  tiiFvm  to  «lnw.  they 
deekan  4*^  the  ^istnrii  JijUs not  imvk:  rwfesk  Orace  strefchi»;^': 

purple the  wilderness  we  $a iyr  telegrhpii 
dayy  As  iri  lh &■  was  slit  1 'poles,  (allowing  i\\6  roast  line  . * 

land  on  either  #id»,\  A ll  manmi'4  •we* went  iu  Jet  theni  make  the  ftfekl  showing  possi- 
in  •at-hhjiriyk-’nwiL iiiytipgft  .'Kte*  fifowfc.of  the  islands  tele^aphici^Uy 

scnihdA  Watiift*;  IthmeU >I:*  -are .out  >ft'  from  tin*  rest  of  ilio  world.  > 

lorn*  of  \wt  Udrer  dc^rripnon  ut  U\?  i'hiu^  We  snipped!  ‘often.  At  many of  the 
Uohrufas  tluui  llrexpnantiov)  gvrgp.  fti  & Uindhijr*1  no*:  a house  was  to  lx*  fjfeefe#.  As 
here  is  a H *ujte; • the>*ef was. •:  'W . piejii ;•  • Tfth  ;s  feature 

ami  r hi?  land  all  lakes.'"  ;&ml  tto  .further  vymvhi  w v«  her  shrill  wb'»stie,>ml  as  it 
north  • w#  went,  the  drearier  seemed  u,is  mik  rtv»tf  hood  man  the  dreary  bills,  lin^e 
laud- ■•-■«■.  .titnuLr  scene  fot*  tile  tragedy  v na*t-  Mack  boA.s  cam*  sai  IStijr  out  to  nm-l  u:<. 
efi  on  \U  whidi.  ilmugh  now  many  yea***’  Instead  of  wait  ing  for  the  .steamer* 

oi  l is  fVr »'  V,»UH2  In  the  Hieim<ry  r#.f  the  as  nri  Oie.-  .hnv  she  waiU‘d.  for 

pvujMk-  . foy  i».  hf'ix  in  UiA  ih.u,  in  lluan.  And  then  dr»»pj>Hiir  tiieir  saik, 

|MM,  pi^h.  and  woftteji  wirre  hu.uiert  like  .’.they  rtmndfKi  %$r  tews  :.ih^uf^h.t:,.',ttp’ 
heas^  traehed  hy  do^*  i‘>  the  ami  ,d»>n*2>hi^  her  h>wer  deck ; there  turolde*.!.. 

wilds  %vher9  iliey  lay  in  hldltii?.  whhd  .■tnto.-iirem jutd^wotUen^aucJ'  loaycs, 


and  Ii>aycs, 


OUR  JOURNEY  T?0  rm  HEBRIDES. 


the  bo;\(s  ail  touebcd  (ben)*  IxmneU  fc$;  h <vr5  £§  n t i.sr-'r:* bk*  as  t heir  G6tfeg$£ 
a few  evvm  eo!  on  board  to  str.ak  lo  bar  ;>Oh  $?  she  said,  'their  Gondii. ton'  is 
8bo  wa*  bettor  Unui  ti  uud  to  hi  hopeless/'  Ami  then  she  tvo.nl  <>n  to  toll 

the  pa-asmm^rs  Jirai  her  all  about  fbrris.  ns  (licit  she  bvn!  only  (or  Hitms,  ami  ihnt 
Sh^  evplaim  d the  df  th*:  vkahr  i Mre  m wli<)  know  better  than 

oel  1 h rough  (In*  .sound,  w b iyb . like  all  IM>-  she ; i Js  poverty.  Sl.o  was.  wx*  learned  a C- 
ri#eWil  waters,  is.failj  of  Jsj&rpls vri*d.  rc^k$.  terwar<h  MrS.  --or  Mistress,  as  Lbwdaudw 
lutftfen  at  high  tt*3ief  and  is  nnprol^rbxl  yp$  ph  hourd ^ 'Jier'^Thonias.‘--^ri«r 

by  lights.  She  pointed  out  Rodil  Kirk,  husband  lutd  b<mi  a gov  armor  of  Survey-- 
win**’  grny  tower  just  .showed  .'abovle  the  or  in  the  is  iamb-  and  sitnrn  his  death  she 
green  lulls  8he ; -tlite  ’tJlit  had  hit$iH$jAKl . herself.  lit  the  peo^Je; 

of  Hama  the  the  Tfdbrb  umtipg.M'btwn  .for  many  yp&iv  she  mad  6 

sleSvShe  said.  AnAtvdth  its  *4h^  . ^vlKni/ee  y. 

like  patches  of  green  m/d  yell  owing  grain  Tb*  story  of  Harris,  as-  site  told  it,  ami 

betw eeto  ihr*  hiJlW  and  the  wute>y  anil  mrs  -we*  h^ve  sm^n  mid  ’itin  the*  r^ptAtpf 
lying,  while  we  were  there,  m smiahlhtv  the  Cohmn^Um  of  m iht>  nmin 

it  ixngbt  havm.  indeed  bright  and  even  that  v>f  tt!l  Hm  ifhuids  m>d  Highlands.  It 
happy,  led  for  the  wretched  cottages./ of ' »V  the  story  of  men  toiling  -m  land  :*od 
which  there  ware yrmre  in  this  one  p (ace  sen,  that  by  the  swot  of  (heir  brow  they 


gathering  peat. 


"ytm 


. ..  • 
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a rua*'*a'!?  cottage. 


may  rp riot  Pvriy  lire&d:,  hut  tfe  n<M  so  map  jf  years  *ij£c>,  .The  people  yr ere 
venison  Pttd  tfami?  cp^tiesrs,  Thousand*  tarred  from  horned  vrhere  lihjy  had  ah 
tf&vfk' iMt ’!,#** >i$£* ; tW** • . %r-$$T' :tH$  - trfd . l1>  ttjw  « gv  and 

spczrL  The  land  h)  t he  Hebrides  bar  %%mx\m  *bui\i  to  become  wotiie-.re. ' High* 
vcfi.it  i* -argued  on  behalf  vt  U«c  sports-  lander* j.ove  their  Unit.  Many  wVitWdc 
•metr,  Harris  is  Um  baiTcm^  oi  ai!.  Mrs.'  pptfp  a gaum  eren  &!W  U.«eir  cottage 

Thomas  doel^ ^4 - k'i^^.:^Vul4  $eci  this  for  Be^tgse  fije- 

ton  **' lye#  ; after  iljo  >3vrit^r5^nd  of  the  evict*  h-amls  ’,rho  will  not  pay  their  00^ 
th<$  nxourdaiitj^  a solid  the  Irish  J&r#1I#rd • %i  '^He'A  pra&l,  The 

.mi&ycrf'hhuAi  ruck  with  scarce  a trace  of  cvicicj  §|  Ihe  R-cbruUs  arc  vk*>>-*‘  who  m- 
y«gelitttoa  But  even.  Harris  #ue*j  Wp-  to£$r*>  vrfth  thfe  or 

ported  it*  people.  That  was  before  they  junnisKhpent.  The  rent  has  imthou:  to  do. 
wore  made  to  *bare  the  land  with  the  deer.  with  it.  And  w.  i cf  fiyolcii  or wtion-  emi- 
TVduy  a few  valleys  and  hiH  'sules  ore  p;mytiv*ly  hUbe  h>i*  beep  byurdy  Joiorml 
divided  and  «uhdi-  Isis  £k Lljtad  iu  their  trade  h&Y£  published 
cihejj,  winle  others-,  voice  rs  mvoie.  arc  abroad..  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
now  purplwiviili  .Voinov.  and  silent,  save  oUuoc  the  . tale  m Irish 'wrong's-  Bin  wh-a 
for  ilifa  \*ym  Of  i$}fon^Uii3n;;  I>eer  f averts  Imow%- .. Hie; ;ih|mpfcc  Thai  has hetpy  doiin 
upd  ;?ar£n  farms  .^%urd  larger,;  ur  fkmknkl  V order  to  U)'  AVjaste  hr<>ad 

crafts  shrink,  until  from  tie-  .liuk*  jeCri,  icut>  of  enud  ground  ••  . %*  l -will,  tell  y..a 
of  g^utuh  Jnij^  smee.  pceiyyo^keil  Ihy  how  Rod  i t AVh& ol eared ,;,r,«iaid  dpthi  M<;I>i- 
' can  jm  bmgvir  reap  even  tl.ai  arnod,  of  W*.  k»  V CymimissKiinvrs. 

whjyU  lie  soav^:  Ar»4  .yet  hil  fcee&  Rector  *v  TUc-ry  Vayenv  One  litiiidr^u  • and  ilfty 
land,  where  peril r>j>>  once  yrv-c.  • U\*  pofa-  lu^o  ibs  iii  Rod*h  Forty  - of  Uic-.se  paid 
toes  ami  grioh,  >^%d  h*  wcO  hi  Ha.  *:ch  | vyoi.  ^hea  yocmr  itoeleodl  niif  lattd- 

moors.  Wiiilf  los  h,o  va-r.  f*  ^(afvatiori.  Joob  *:a?nc  houc*  with  h is  iVewly  Vnacried 
deer  and  grovcse  ieve  v.nd  mottipji'  "v?fe  f».  Ko*idf  he  wvV»f  away  to  ^how  Sij$ 

Many  villas  c-oir  cleared  whor-  U»e  vvm,<  diir.  ph,,*.».c  apd  twv.iity  of  the.  *vom*xi 
great  deer  tbve*t  ::A>f  :Jioclti  met  them,  ami  deceit 


Go  gle 


I ■ > £| 
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the  »a-  Aii'rf,£w,itl!i-ih«>8fc-;wiit) 
fi  ronie  fared  it  Y Tile  e vidted  'sq» cihtftehwe  would 
rptmav  kajry  oil  the  erof is  ojf-  friends and 
1 jjtyWgr.Y  ui  otliey  pan?-  hf  thn. estates  There  was 
fw  all  no  tiTaee  else  for  them  to  ptv.  When 
nt  mo  t there.  they  sought  to  solve  the  bjtt<?re&f 
rtfinr*.  problem  of  life— few  femake  life*  which 
fe»  ffe  ia  but  encuigfo  ffe  one,  serve  fefevo-fehd 
ntlA,  hr  therein  were  ntisiie'ce^fii!.  The  landlord 
ifyeviet-  washed  his  hands  of  tllehi  tihd.  theti'  puy- 
‘ use  ;$«>  erfj..  Thev  Ifef hifeght  it  ufesi  tfefe; 
^lihne;  selves,  h.p  egnioned  *,  - if  crofli  wife  over- 
?:  their  eroxydsKhthti  feilt  Wilis'  tltt-ife  Xlih  ttMfjht 
eir  jfe-  as  wolh.  f*xlhe  a man  irtftt  the 
V'er  d»l  fivtsiViijj  ifekuig  with  tilaiarla,  .'arid  ihVrit. 
did  the  h'hwi  he  is  slriekfe  tipbrbid  hife liy- 
?d  from  inih  hi  hneh  si.  liot-la-d  °f  ft-ver  ifr.  Al 
erhtml.  ifed  TtvKse)  WAlhw**  -dow*  not  e'saj/jprate 
li  mcn-  vHife . te-i  ’ * For  a parallel  to  this 
.s  v-i  1 u • nit:>ri<tcOus  power  of  the  land  owiter.  vin- 
:unl  his  del-  which  life  And  properVjr  are  entirely 
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at  his  we  me^  It  fft&tf  ft . ttfltjM  lx> \&h* 

y&t  ?*?  K>  ihe  day#  i^V*  ;:  .terf j * |®i)y:  of  Th£  ti'U^raf,  1 1 ke  rue?  1 of 

iiijj  been  abolished*  the  I{ h fcs Ian  jfr&y  j£  w'm  . tioa^U  becahittXfis.b^i^|i  fcUogKber' 

imockl  with  despotic  auihordy,  v-hUe ; the  and  ^ave  up  their  Janth  But  i£  tli^j  Jtd. 
'ruofte  pitiful  reMiB$  pf  thf$  tyr-  the  galh  Would  wot  be  tlieirs.  la  riiag^t 

auny,  {lift  wide devastalibrk  of  Cultivated  Joohfc  ami  bay#  iW  people  are  not  aTieuyyJ 
la ruU,  U le  h earl jess  b u rpity^  : i*f  fetish*,'  t li e to  fish  for  I ocwl , because  gen U e twen  must 
reekle^  creation  of  pauperism  and  misery  6 sit  for  pleasure.  Few  have  boats.  for 
out  of  we]3  being  ami  eoHtentmenh  eouid ;.' d^ep^ea’fijjlviag;  none  Jnive money' fo'buj- 
stfdy  u inlet  tta  rule  of  IWky  them,  J$$': it  kC  m the  Loxifir  Island . they 

rsh  or  greedy-  Und  cruel  pashas  ’ »uusl  v *.jnp<>ivi  v/itb  v\t  il  e/(<uppeU  rkhirie- 

jSbhgrblii  do  t&thg  pn h*lp3| :remedy  l:$jjfe  eu*;i»dis  -sen t Nbrt h ern  >si?u* Jwm  Bi  1- 
gestedl  The  tamihtrd#  uf-oU/  eofoseed  it,'.*  kogsyak  markets  Not  only  (bin,  out  in 
and  now  for  eery  shone  are  content  to  both  Harris  a rnl  Lewis  pitus>  and  harbors 
commend  H.  li  would  tn-: *>;?  them  abme-  Are ' f?nv?  AinlVILsbiyigd^ats  worn  be  .light: 
with  Uudr . sh^ep  and  their  If  tire  that  fishermen'  may  puli  them  up  rw  shore 

only  Highly  riders  ttere  the  gillies  and  beyond  reach  of  the  tide:  In  purl?,  of  tbo 
shepherds,  ihere  would  bo  cm  ond  of  northern  •Highlands  people,  have  b>^n  n> 
bolheramne  tnlrA  of  wrij'ngpy,  rousing  the  mhretj  from  tlmgleiis  irr.  the  shores  in 
sympathy  vf  tint  fivtbftpy  The,  real  n?n-  hopesibat  they  would becimip  iisli#(>i«ji^ 
sou'  for  eruigrat.fcm  is  that  "any  remedies  ' fmttfiey  were. given  ?n>  boats*  no  harbors, 
wliiyit  noglit  !>e  expected  .from  land  "lave  The  rmfters  .are  taking  nmUers  mto 
reform  pr  tatnl  aetn  ate.  like  thei^  uwii  hkhls,  heeause  they^ ^kiiowihX4^ 

ly  iq  i>n  long  lieferrrd,  Vridle  i 0 the  mean  is  uoone  elsetnbtdp  fheui.  Jiiahcufy  they 
time  the  p^ple,  are  diyiiJg  like  tlogjs  if  rout  inarched  upon  deer  forest  and  sheep  fuirm, 
starvayon..'7,  aixd  scattered  over  ihelBlaud  or  drove  into 
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the  sea  -?l reeft  An tl 
<le«r.  Wtwiis  there  ’0' </  y 
Wfeowntoreisheep  * f ?X, 

riRii  deer,  the  land- 

Itml  <sxmUl  1j«  gjuil  • ’ ■ : -•  • • .•' 

etmutfh  ^ to  give 

old  was  -ghjen with 

"^w^fcCT,  ^ 

sl&ye  ii#>t  only  to  • 

1 a rid  I ord  anti  fac- 
tor, y; 

The  ; \ 

Englishman,  \vheu  Ira  finds  lira  truck  wage$4  paid  hi  t^A  C»^r  sugar  or  irraak  No 
fern  If ir  front  hoia5& \«athWi:,  too.  strongly  ; # «*rt p' ••  Ip- .' ' clrr U.1  a ti|>H  ph  tfre  island; 
:ft>Ylle  it,  A report  hti$  Just  come  From  Harris  people  given  their  consent  Uf 

^ fa  of  arid  then  »1  tiiet  Ipst  mmmrnt 

it  a Newfound I&mler  in bo  more  .master  of  have  been  kept  pri^one^Af.  home  because 
ids  destiny*  £lri&\  a mcdu*H*&l  #f  a d e.b  tbf  year* to st  Cfp$&V  > 

serf  or  a BoutUeru  negro  ir>  tBftO.  The  As  we  lay  by  tfox*  island  of  Seal  pa,  not 
writer  ue^tl  i\ol  h»ye  gone  vfl5IK>  mites  to  far  from  Trirbfct,  a man  came  &&  'hprifil 
th^cotooies  toe^fWfe  an  evit  whi^^Krtfts  from  tytfti;vif  t)f*  boats.  lie  had  a roil -M 
in  the  .'British  Isles  hut  000  in  lies  from  eloth  under  )us  He  griv#  ir,  ia.Mr$.;‘ 

Lhntioio  The  Thikcy  of  Argyll  regrets  ThmiiaSs,  &nd  asked  if  perhaps  some  ruie 
timt  it  iVempiny^d  hkTi^e*  His;  power  op  boavd.  v^oujd  Iiot  it.  Ah  w looked 
as  proiiriv-jfjr,  tic;  one  povve r for  good  on  at  it.  laoxuid  nothing,  but  the  pi lif id  plead 
bis  estates,  slop*  short  most  iiijaccounto  ing  of  liis  eyes,' and  their  tnore  pitiful  dis~ 
ably  where  other  people  'might  think  it  uppoiutoKvnf  os  be  turned  away. miti  !os 
cou. hi  he  escrowed  to  best  ’advantage.  cloth,  .told  the  story,  She  tried  to  dispose 
Many  » lahin^rK,:  1 lice  Newfound-  af  their  eiotli  for  them.  Mrs.  ThpiimK  said, 

fan#***,1' dW;;;ti^>i;i4'  li&ml . a*#!;  -foot ' to'  tbp  and  was  have  sine, e heard  tiiai  afie.  buys 
zoerehiUit.  The  latter,  provide*  them  ou  more  from  them  thun  even  the.  local  suer 
emltf  with  «lhthe  Ti^^i^riV^s  i>f  life,  often  chant. 

the  poorest  in  quality,  but.  always  the  The  i.bomro  Otsflc  finally  anchored  hi 
highest  m price*  Iti  return  the  ewfteris.  Ifarf^t.  The  principal  building  m the 
earnings;  before  lie  has  gained  them H he-  A'iUage  wti s the  latfke ^ wbik*  t^ijunse.  httlf 
long  to  tl»e  merchont..  wtio,  fooreovee,  hidden  in  trees,  Avpa*sij»n^  ijrsl  cmt*.  *'v , 
at  times  Hi^-  employer  as  well  as  hi*  e^d-  if  ho  wrewt 

itorv  In  Harris  the  frohlon  suppm-i  ilunr  he.  t fabe* , to  malm  !uu»m df.  or  have 
families  by  famous  Hai-W»§  tuade,  for  hinV  ni expense, 

cloth.  To.  Ed  in  bury  it  ao*l  Loodo.r  tailors  > com  h,>v, table . There  x\'ere  also  on 

it  brings  go»>fi  prohi;  to  iheoi.  sOArvatioii  the  o(P,sk5*‘i,s  of  t!>e  Yilhige  two  or  three 

* c , . , , j newe,  well-hi'iilt  v6t:Ui‘/e?x  for  inen  in  Lady 

* ;Sifxre hu* wt ;hc\  h:^ v nt^»v  m-i  ( . i4  ; 

^bows  kiW  iliftpjjilt  U ru  iim)  a dnrf  to  * gott  s,  t he  iuPtll Ord  <1  \ ne t ,<^T' v ice,  and 

can  * let  meiy for  'suv'iiig  ’th^mseh.^  frum  ^iarvahuii.  : u ey^eUeut  hotel,  the  coily  place 
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in  Tftrfcn  where  w v?1ti  W.  bought;  cottage  door  oue  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  rich  may  have  the<r  nee*,  though  ' • J‘  — — w>  fXciis&K  asking  for  a .ii^ht..  As 
the  poor  cahrioi  Beyond  tyi^/btiisecy,  .Aye  drew  neiU’W  heard  the  voice  of  some 
When&rer  w*  Trent- th  the  isiandwefoubd  ode  reading  aktfud  d was  ^^nced, 

a rocky  «rilu*rn**!$.  the  nnmn  tains  black*  • and  a tall  old  man  hi  his  *hiri  Deeres 
as  1 liuye  never  seen  them  anywhere  else,  msie  to  the  door  with  an  open  Bible  in 

his  hands.  Withm. 

•*:*;.'  V;!--'  ‘A  . / • on*  the  left  was  the 

dwelJing--  rivm»  *>f 
the  lmusehoid  , o » 
| be  right.  rbe  .stable. 
Cattle  and  family 

-Uv : share  rh#-  onlr  *ti‘ 

,•  " ••- .Vv^ip'  y- ’ ’ -‘4  v 'ivii'C  1 ;»*-•■•  d\j 

nx>nj.  throug  h a SLTi- 

. ;‘  gle  pane  of  glass. 

«•?  -<ay  »d*  daylight  fell  the 

. Sikf  shadows.  *\n  $$$g 

^ d *hv  far  emi,  a fti**  of 

. __a  fnt.it  X&JfT'iifti  Vffth  dull  red  gipi*  , 

fe choking  smoke  tab rled 

? Vi*  £ • out  the  mfters  a ad  soft- 

'tusMt*'*'  .*.'*  v-o- 

};.  _ 1 ' 1 bug  by  the  fire,  -ib* 

tlPrhyf&l^ . -•yy^jtr  o:  ^ ^ in  tbV  cophyie  the 

\r>-  :tf»s  ^3&?A  : >^on>Vo‘/  vXrt'^etnppo^iUr.  .Allofh* 

su  alight  they  glisten-  r#oi:v(,  SJCTI  or  detail*  wen*  lost  m jrlooift  .ami 

o:  as  if  ire - bound  smoke.  Until  you  see  ii  for  your 

Here  and  there,  self,  you  could  not  believe  that 

around  the  lochs  and  sloping  with  the  in  our  nineteenth  century  men  lire 
lower  rocky  hill&,  were  wetaK?Iioketi  |*au*h  * like  this.  Afis£  Gordon  Ctmjromg  soys 
es  of  grain  and  hois  wreathed  in  smoke*  that  to  the  spiiming*  and  weaving  of  the 
.their' hacks  turned  hopelessly  to  the  road,  women  “ is  due  much  of  such  comfort,  as 
:i?-  Tathet  there  \rHatf  one  borrowed  out  wfe  may  see  by  a peep  into  .some  of  their 
like  a rabijii -)>oi»v.  r>  I hatched  roof  set  little  homes/'  But  our  peep  showed  us 
tipoii  the  rra^s  and  creeds  of  ihe  hilbsttfe:  only  that  women  weave  and  men  work  in 
d u-t  lx? low % in  the  ioeh.  Lady  Scotl  s rmm  and  that  to  5peak  of  comfort  is  md^fe 

yacht  runic  and  v ent.  Beyond,  her  dee.r  .err  in  a coUagc  of  Huriis,  nr,  iodctu],  in 
forc^b  o range  of  black  fttir  cottage  we  .saw  in  any  part  of  the  Isb 

ed  for  miles.  Wrfhdj  *ighi  a;hd  lowoii  Hie  &mts  For  ail  those  w^e  went  into  were 
water  were  the  thSi^k  tlie  hmvt  idihe  in  their  jioverty  and  their  darkness, 

of  which  stands ' The  A«  a rule;  the  tire  lui  vued  in  tJ)e  centre  on 
< '<>n eras!  itavc  ihr  tel  htit>,r  tbocli  to  the  a circle  of  stones,  and  over  iy  from  the 
conditiott  r>f  th.e  •pec^Vl.g.  • Thyv.'htrvc  on  rohff  hung  chain  ami  book  for  the  k^r- 
tiny  crufts,  their  ofi*y  h^?n^s  tlfcir  land*  tie.  They,  have  not  changed  one  jot  ..>- 
lord  holds  hr*>&$\^tr$& UHl*';  since,  « century  hgfri,  they  moved 
U‘  diort  v.r-fk-*.  prnnuT*!  topdy. 

Th>  h*ca'U  ns  <d»ocrli‘Ss  WiOdn  as  AH  day  lone,  even  when  the  sun  simue. 

] ho  not  !<!m»w  'v!i  \ i ! p 

iakAs‘  }th*eTli»'^--w.ifli-  the  pr$oir  orie;  -wdiul!},.  ri^  w as  a land  of  somny  and  df^olathjm, 
not  d^fe  ti0k>>  wdh  the  rlyh>-  ;Jtk  k‘  no  But  in  the:  evening  it  became  a land  of 
sca^li  nril  of  p*;»vyrty  that  it  i^  erccylVcKly'.s  beauty.  Th<*  black  rock  of  the  ji)0iinta5ri' 
priVtlS^f  Jky  kT  it*  Thv  tieqpic  of  riide^  'soffen'ed  ihlo  pUrpieshadows  against 
ifarriV  ar»>  hi%pitwbie.t  Mall  i**?r^ive  the  Uie  gold  of  sky  and  sea,  and  in  tins  glory 
sdvangcf  w tthvt*^ti^ej<y / ipit--;;yoix  cav  W the  iioveU  and  the  people  arui  the  rulsery 
Ih.-s-  fW'fU  >hr  :u?rul‘oo.  !-  is  m*l.  u:saj»))cnn^l.  Ami  when  the  sun  'eankr 
I t.-nv  b>  «.Mfr  credii  t.har  the  behind  the  western  Avuters  and  the  gold 

h*’U. ‘-r  rnii*  uph  s \V'e  kit« at  faded,  there  fell  a great  peac«  over  the 
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isUtuX  And  ^rithJ'fe; 
begmy  the  tyriligfit, 
that  lu4|rer^  until. 

1 1 wm  aii  Su m)a  y 
morn  hi^s  there  ■&%$ 
greatest  stirm  Tac* 

'tet,  ■ ; TKso  ibh  pn> 
l>fo  ekfii&  front  for 
hyar  to  *$wt  m 
tfos  lUfte  kirk  cm?r-_ 

1 wktog  $gts*’ : foeh ,. 

:mmr 

paPHfi^rcly  tew  vw.: 
ai  jtototo  Thfe  vofo 
the  ftea^on  wheo. 
they  go;  to  the 

tires  ititeii  to  the 
ffofamj^  the  Mf fiimi 

tjfj  * 

Bijtwp  tho^tothey 

nuni  bets  uz  m tvaicTied  fan?  there  mo  he 
iitiim  tyuniini;:  with  the  road  davru  the  proveaieut  in  tlic 
and;  sertfmldicigr  over  We  went  the  i 
\fS^PA  the  towiii.  8oat»T  0nc  The  wad  Jay  jiv> 
hy  4$to  the  ineh  and  to  the  with  njbw  afojj  heft 

pier,  wiiU  them  old  4 wutueu  in  of  lire  rrkvcm  foaos 

cfaao  white  caps  and  ta  rtah  sliaw^yomi^  ^l^dosv^oit  the  s 
er  women  hr  fo^tfretfed,  hats . and  orfci*-  '00$fi ■ h 

skipt^v  nmtr  in  bonnete  end  blue  sailor  &h4- 
elotlto  They  rvere  a R ue? looking  set  of  Here  and  tltfo'f 
people,  here  »nd-th«W-  &taarig'them  a face  .came  to  the  v,  »v*te 
the' ri^h, '.d&rk hratrtjr^f -i'li.e*  \v^  h^cl  begun  b 
South-*  all  that  Is  left  of  th*  Anna<fo-  A*  wite!x-like  wornon 
they  came  up  ifodia  the  pier  l hay  stopped  bent  double  mute 
hi  groups  Under  the  sjielt^r  of  a boat*  weed,  so  heavy  th 
house,  for  the  Wind  was  hi^hy  t.ho  men  to  se^n  in  Itaiy,  Eifo 
cvmd>  their  beards  and  hah*,  the*. women  to  have  tilled 

tin  each  ..other's  fomuet &fcridg$  &hd  ^srfs,  their  fry mpaf 

to  smooth  eae>H  other  s sh&vyjs.  And  all  d^ns accepted? 
the  & to  They  ;#rmetlmea  &vfen  h 

were  ns . .soleron  at  titer  r.  twite  t.  as  if  already  pictu resij u\t  etenu 
they:  stum]  fo ', eburplh  " . ' Fwm , xmter ' 


otyy^iiAN  . 
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sheltered  spots  besides  those 
y^reetjy  around  the  laird’* 
:i  house,  Boweveryil  is  the 

Broad 

are  covered.  bydhs 
r~hjgh\  tliatvd  hislarge 

teiMifiisr  bis  pasuiredftnd  & 

• MV^h  flU/l  £m'iV.  It  \y  & 

•jfrg^v  tfrti&ge  Tact  \ij$i  only  when 
fKdS^v'^v.  the' cmf^r  asks  to  cultivate 
the  land  does  n beeopn*  ab- 
a^iuteljf  liarreu.'  It  & bin 
a step  from  ihfc yfffib  loihrfy 
moorland  to  the  beautiful 
® x tvood  at  Thin  vegan  . 

Laiidw&rd  it  s&ute  i»t  tbe 
Castiev  turreted  keen 

rises  high  above  the  ivy- 
grown  hattlemeDted  vvulta* 
crowning  ?i  rocky  idaud  m 
Sheltered  comer  of  Hie  lock.  The  o r4er 


inursrAftD  ur  nij»  >/>cu.f*u 


enough  land ; we  qbdld  and  would  pay 
rent  willingly  it1  we!  b;kl  ne>o’  gi^uud  to  has  been  drained  from  the  paumd 
eiHtcvaWy"  .As . if  i^^Uie  cmfjs  are  hot  . bjut  the?  rock  full#  ilieerand 
large  eiidrigh  % ke^p  m '.] :iti  - fejtki-, ;!  The  eii^tte  and  the  d ra ^bridge  sHli 
old  aide  world  h ^ k<;*u  hicy  v ut*;hii\c‘  the  gulf  below, 

the  haUte  m lod«ml  Little  attention  Almost  at  rhe  eml  of  Hie  paods/isritd  yet 
has  be%?a  spared $i)£bWod*  Yel;  • ijrelte^d  by  ifefem,  tvas  a pretty 
owry  srtiaU  Wara^epb  on  the  subject  Tor  . i mi  eU * flo  we  r-gn <nW , sumuitnted  by  vre]1- 
Tflitdi  hewspapeist  jirmm  b<L  clipped  as  welt  cared  for 

tr^ecrj  urooimts.  of  stolon  hm.e-fies  m>d  Hie  gwfcn  -.if  *p  jjSttglfsb  cablet  Nearer, 
besieged  mem  hers.  ?d B&Hi;uwrii.  slices  lo  th*  i no.  on  a L*vr  hill.  vrus  the  gruye- 
jtbe  dbterrniMatb^H  of : Hife  weu  ^vho  are,  yard  of  Cite  Muvleod  We  pushed  open 
fighting-  U\r  balth- . hi  the  fit-  north.  If  the  tufoldmi : down  gale  and  sfpieeaM;; 
troop* am  kept  itVLfdumf if  Welsh  tithes-,  throng/*  Tho  restmg-pluop.  of  the  dead 
can  only  be  e^Uected  .’by  Hussars,  war  Maclpod  lira  desojare  utd  Vac  idl  is  the 
ships  are  fcifcitt  to  . the  Islands.  It  Irish  garden,  with  smooth  1z* wn  and  many  bloa- 
men,  protected  by  the  Land  League. 

.fuse,  to  pay  rent,  so  do  iScnlcli  f;roftere« 

I re  deed  ttifs  latter  ^re?-  f&r;.  ut^re  dete  rini  ned  <L 

atnJ  daring.  They  know.  iv$  htuv  kybtd.d  My 
together.  In  Glendale,  an  out-nLflierway 
corner  a?  6fc>*e  te  which  ttfra n giers' selddtit  • -^^‘7. 

\'n gf' . ti  wtofivt  ■ hast  rexii :tm  ■ ,m?‘ 

/';  ,A-ri  old  uiuin  tetianj  mi  &fijX  "7;M.  >■  ,-j 
'r.^dUiTi&-7'‘  Jeilti  us  ijhput  tken^r  syiiji- 
V&ty*'  y de  ^ ; ilijnp '^^*1^7  1 ? 

paid  ’fcr‘ : blit  the  factor,  ‘-'v ^ 

iW  w i)j  keep  fr tends  \y» i/h  xh<* w " gyiji  - * 

}v|iow  Ihevy  'yell  if  Ik  tvasa  Hid-thrip  frieKd 
it  wdl  be  worse  troulde  that  will  ^ 

1 ti|r  Yv * .y  ; •’  7;:’;v'-  .;■' 

Beyond  the  tn P,  l)ie  costa  led  nh'oogJvK  ^ 

t^v  ttib  ch*t)e  ^f  the  Maghgal  of  } 

Mauicod  'TiWvs'Wflt  ih>f  gt'ty&Xixi  ICeh>J:  7 : ] 

d^ui  soil  until fcu#  • 
tlteir*  for  ]»l$u,vdL  I 

onough . f Ot  c^ixv^ ''Wr_dyfj h|yt >v4 j)cet  ■ to  • >.•  ;; 
ilhd  them  groKihg:,  oif'wirtjtdrp.; rxi>pHcd 
chores,  Eiil  s^reiv  there  m.n^t 
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THE  amusing1  caricatures  of  Lord 
Brougham  which  used  to  appear  in. 
Punch  were  probably  as  faithful  like- 
nesses as  the  general  popular  conception 
of  a public  man.  Such  a man  is  usually 
described  in  such  an  exaggerated  manner 
that  the  common  impression  of  him  is 
undoubtedly  a caricature.  His  real  per- 
sonality is  known  only  to  his  friends. 
The  public  sees  merely  the  figure  of  com- 
mon report,  of  the  newspaper,  of  gossip, 
which  distorts  him,  not  because  of  any  in- 
dividual ill-will  toward  him,  but  from  the 
supposed  necessity,  for  some  interested 
purpose,  of  representing  him  in  a partic- 
ular light.  It  seems  to  be  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  by  an  extraordina- 
ry exertion  that  we  admit  the  houesty  of 
a man  who  differs  from  us  upon  an  essen- 
tial or  engrossing  question.  Some  years 
ago  a warm  political  partisan  said,  in  hu- 
morous earnestness,  to  a friend  with  whom 
he  differed,  “I  am  so  sorry,  for  I hoped 
to  meet  you  in  heaven.”  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  good  man  to  suppose  that 
any  other  man  whose  politics  he  did  not 
approve  could  get  to  heaven.  There  are, 
however,  so  many  people  with  improper 
politics  that  it  would  be  quite  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  for  that  reason  they 
must  be  necessarily  excluded  from  para- 
dise. 

There  is  a fatal  tendency  to  estimate 
conduct  by  the  meanest  motives  when  a 
good  one  is  very  obvious  and  most  prob- 
able. Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  end  of  a long 
life  and  of  an  illustrious  public  career, 
announces  that  he  has  changed  his  mind 
upon  a great  question  of  public  policy. 
He  has  changed  his  mind  before,  acknow- 
ledging that  in  the  lights  of  larger  thought 
and  experience  his  old  views  seemed  to 
him  unsound.  But  upon  this  occasion  he 
is  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  the  British 
Empire,  recklessly  seeking  its  dissolution, 
willing  to  plunge  his  country  into  sorrow 
and  ruin — vain,  self-righteous,  and  senile 
— because  he  wishes  again  to  be  Prime- 
Minister.  The  question  upon  which  his 
views  have  changed  is  one  that  lias  long 
vexed  England.  Its  statesmanship  lias 
grappled  with  it  in  vain,  and  the  tale  of 
the  unsettled  problem  is  one  of  tragedy 
seldom  equalled.  It  is  a question  with 
which  as  Prime-Minister  he  has  been 
brought  into  intimate  relations.  He 


knows  by  experience  its  character  and 
gravity.  His  mind  is  comprehensive,  his 
intelligence  great,  his  sagacity  confessed. 

It  is  a subject  worthy  of  the  profoundest 
consideration  of  the  ablest  and  most  up- 
right of  statesmen  ; and  after  deliberation 
enlightened  by  knowledge  and  experience, 
he  decides  that  the  welfare  of  the  empire, 
the  peace,  contentment,  and  happiness  of 
England  and  Ireland,  require  the  pursuit 
of  a certain  policy.  It  is  a question  cer- 
tainly upon  which  men  may  patriotical- 
ly and  honorably  differ.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  at  once  universally  caricatured 
by  those  who  differ  from  his  views  into  a 
figure  as  grotesque  as  Gilray's  Napoleon. 

This  passionate  vehemence  of  misrepre- 
sentation is  always  more  or  less  calcula- 
ted. It  is  shrewd  to  give  a bad  name  to 
a dog  that  you  mean  to  shoot,  because  evr 
erybody  agrees  that  a mad  dog  should  be 
killed.  But  whether  the  dog  is  really 
mad  is  a question  which  has  little  chance 
of  consideration  in  the  impetuous  chase 
and  cry.  That  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course, 
wishes  to  be  Prime-Minister,  and  that  he 
would  scruple  at  no  means  to  compass  the 
object  of  his  desire,  is  boisterously  and  in- 
cessantly alleged,  and  there  is  so  much 
meanness  and  contemptible  motive  fa- 
miliar to  the  indifferent  or  careless  reader 
that  unconsciously,  with  the  incessant  it- 
eration, he  has  presently  in  his  mind  a 
kind  of  monster  trying  to  clutch  Britain 
and  tear  it  asunder,  which  is  labelled  Glad- 
stone. 

Now  Lord  Brougham  was  not  beauti- 
ful to  behold,  but  yet  Punch  maligned 
him.  He  was  not  a man  merely  to  be 
laughed  at,  like  Punch's  Brougham.  So 
Mr*  Gladstone,  despite  the  chorus,  is  not 
Guy  Fawkes  prowling  among  barrels  of 
gunpowder  in  the  vaults  of  Parliament 
House.  The  honorable  explanation  of 
his  course  is  the  more  probable.  It  is  the 
welfare  of  the  empire  through  what  he 
believes  to  be  justice  to  Ireland,  not  a 
few  months  more  of  high  office  at  any 
cost  to  his  country  and  to  his  renown, 
which  is  his  animating  motive.  His  view 
may  be  mistaken.  His  policy  may  be  dis- 
astrous to  British  unity.  That  is  a spec- 
ulation. Nobody  can  know  it.  But  why 
is  he  less  likely  to  be  patriotic  or  wise  or 
just  than  the  London  Times , for  instance, 
a journal  whose  principle  has  been  always 
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to  take  sides  with  the  stronger,  not  with 
the  better,  party,  whichever  it  may  be? 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  desires  place, 
why  may  not  the  London  Times  desire 
profit?  And  if  the  statesman  thinks  it  to 
be  for  his  personal  interest  to  advocate 
home  rule,  why  may  not  the  Times  think 
it  to  be  for  its  pecuniary  benefit  to  op- 
pose it? 

The  high  purpose  of  the  newspaper 
may  be  granted.  But  why  must  that  of 
the  statesman  be  denied?  Why  should 
intelligent  and  patriotic  Englishmen,  be- 
cause they  think  a man’s  views  unsound 
or  even  dangerous  to  the  imperial  unity, 
detest  him  as  designedly  a public  enemy  ? 
In  parliamentary  or  popular  systems  of 
government  good  faith  in  difference  of 
view  must  be  assumed,  or  the  opponent 
must  be  resisted  as  a public  enemy,  which 
is  the  end  of  popular  government.  In 
friendly  or  fair  discussion  what  is  called 
“imputing  motives”  is  not  permissible. 
A man’s  arguments  may  be  riddled  and 
demolished  if  possible,  but  to  try  to  turn 
them  by  alleging  that  they  are  dishonestly 
uttered,  and  for  a selfish  purpose,  is  to 
strike  below  the  belt. 

If  a man  be  troubled  by  this  treatment 
of  public  men— if  the  statesman  or  the  sol- 
dier or  the  citizen  whom  he  admires  and 
honors  is  the  victim  of  this  imputation  of 
base  motives— he  lias  only  to  look  at  his- 
tory to  be  consoled.  The  contemporane- 
ous estimates  of  conspicuous  men  are  often 
very  different  from  the  verdict  of  history. 
This  is  especially  true  of  partisan  conten- 
tion. Facts,  indeed,  remain.  No  lapse 
of  time  outlaws  the  infamy  of  Arnold. 
But  the  hasty  judgments  of  heated  con- 
troversy are  revised  by  the  calm  scrutiny 
of  time,  and  the  man  whom  his  own  age 
reviles  and  crucifies  is  reverenced  by  later 
ages  as  a benefactor  and  a saint.  Old 
John  Adams  appealed  to  posterity  against 
the  verdict  of  his  angry  opponents,  and 
posterity  has  heard  and  confirmed  his  ap- 
peal. Mr.  Gladstone’s  character  and  mo- 
tives will  be  judged  finally  by  a wiser 
tribunal  than  the  passionate  partisanship 
and  angry  denunciation  which  now  sur- 
round him,  and  meanwhile  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  reflect  that  those  who  think  best 
of  men  judge  them  most  truly. 


No  one  who  sees  the  “Wild  West 
Show” can  wonder  that  Buffalo  Bill  deep- 
ly impressed  our  English  cousins.  The 
old  Viking  and  Berserker  survives  in  John 


Bull.  A certain  savage  strain  lingers  in 
his  tastes,  which  Taine  sensitively  appre- 
hended. His  prize-fights  and  Mohawk  riot- 
ing, his  tiger  and  elephant  hunting,  his 
excursions  to  shoot  buffalo  and  grizzly 
bears,  are  in  one  view  manly  sports,  and 
in  another  brutal  survivals.  Then  May- 
fair  in  London  is  sated.  It  has  exhaust- 
ed every  resource  of  costly  luxury.  It  is 
jaded,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  liv- 
ing Indians,  and  the  life  of  the  far  West 
as  it  is  actually  seen,  was  an  agreeable 
shock  of  surprise,  and  gave  it  a real  emo- 
tion. 

This  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  un- 
til the  spectacle  is  seen,  and  nowhere 
probably  can  it  be  seen  so  advantageously 
as  upon  Staten  Island,  where  it  was  es- 
tablished for  the  whole  summer  two  years 
ago,  and  for  some  weeks  during  this  sum- 
mer. At  Erastina,  the  name  given  to  a 
part  of  the  village  of  Mariners’  Harbor,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  island, opposite  New- 
ark Bay,  the  Wild  West  camp  was  pitched. 
The  rapid  transit  railroad  from  St.  George, 
the  New  York  ferry  landing,  brought  the 
crowd  to  thegate,  and  the  excursion  steam- 
er landing  is  near  by.  The  ground  select- 
ed was  a large  level  tract,  part  of  which 
was  enclosed  for  the  arena,  an  open  ob- 
long space  from  a third  to  half  a mile 
around,  with  the  grand  stand  across  one 
end,  and  stands  extending  part  of  the 
length  of  the  course  on  both  sides.  Out- 
side of  the  arena,  and  behind  one  of  the 
ranges  of  seats,  is  a grove,  in  which  the 
Indian  wigwams  were  erected,  by  which 
the  crowd  passed  on  the  way  to  the  grand 
stand. 

The  extent  of  the  enterprise  and  its  cost 
were  here  perceived.  There  was  a com- 
pany of  more  than  a hundred  Indians, 
with  cow-boys,  Mexicans,  and  attendants, 
and  a large  drove  of  horses.  It  was 
naturally  a difficult  multitude  to  control, 
but  the  organization  of  the  management 
seemed  to  be  admirable.  The  order  was 
perfect,  and  there  was  an  aspect  of  vigil- 
ance, promptness,  and  force  among  the 
managers  which  was  very  obvious.  Col- 
onel Cody,  or  Buffalo  Bill,  is  evidently 
an  admirable  chief  of  such  an  enterprise. 
He  is  sagacious,  alert,  and  bold.  One 
afternoon  a drunken  man  strayed  into  the 
arena  and  made  a disturbance,  which 
among  Sioux  and  other  Indians  might 
readily  have  led  to  trouble.  But  Cody, 
upon  liis  horse,  at  once  dashed  up  to  the 
offender  at  full  speed,  and  seizing  biin 
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and  throwing  him  across  his  horse,  swept 
him  suddenly  off  the  field,  and  he  was  in- 
stantly put  out.  Another  story  is  told  at 
Erastina  of  the  saloons  which  had  sold 
liquor  to  the  Indians.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous,  for  a crowd  of  drunken 
savages  would  have  devastated  the  vil- 
lage. Buffalo  Bill  also  better  than  any 
one  comprehended  the  peril,  went  at  once 
to  the  saloon-keepers  and  reminded  them 
of  the  fine  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians. 
“ However,”  he  said,  “you  probably  don’t 
mind  that,  so  I have  called  to  say  that  if 
any  more  liquor  is  sold  to  my  Indians, 
when  they  are  mad  drunk  I’ll  turn  them 
loose  on  the  village.”  No  more  liquor 
was  sold,  and  the  Indians  were  very  peace- 
able, strolling  along  the  shore,  watching 
the  strange  life  of  civilization,  and  buying 
with  childish  eagerness  all  kinds  of  little 
articles  in  the  shops. 

The  spectacle  of  the  arena  was  a per- 
fectly faithful  reproduction  of  common 
scenes  upon  the  plains.  First,  groups  of 
Indians,  painted  and  decorated,  galloped 
at  full  speed  by  the  stand,  racing  and 
crying,  followed  by  chiefs  singly,  and  by 
clusters  of  women,  cow-boys,  and  Mexi- 
cans. They  all  turned  as  they  retired, 
and  formed  a large,  gay,  and  motley 
throng  across  the  arena,  then  advanced 
toward  the  stand,  then  wheeled,  and  sud- 
denly and  in  a wild  whirl  darted  to  the 
farther  end  and  disappeared.  Then  came 
an  emigrant  train,  with  huge  baggage 
wagons  in  which  sat  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  men  armed,  riding  slowly  and 
wearily  along,  the  faithful  watch  dog 
trotting  gravely  ahead.  On  the  half- 
dusty  turf  it  was  “the  thing  itself.”  As 
the  train  pushed  slowly  on,  an  Indian 
scout,  then  another  and  another,  appear- 
ed, watching  and  studying  its  force. 
Suddenly,  on  the  full  run,  a party  of 
Indians  darted  to  the  attack  and  opened 
fire.  The  men  of  the  train  returned  the 
fire,  and  after  a brief  skirmish  between 
them,  Buffalo  Bill  with  a party  of  res- 
cuers swept  up,  firing  as  they  came,  and 
the  Indians,  repulsed,  disappeared,  and 
the  train  resumed  its  perilous  and  soli- 
tary way. 

A similar  scene  was  the  Indian  attack 
upon  the  Dead  wood  coach.  This  was  the 
identical  carriage  which  used  to  cross  the 
plains ; and  as  it  drew  up  before  the  grand 
stand,  guided  by  its  old  driver,  volun- 
teer passengers  were  invited.  The  coach 
was  filled.  The  armed  guard  sat  upon 


the  top,  and  it  departed  upon  its  jour- 
ney. A similar  assault  to  that  upon  the 
emigrants  was  made  by  the  Indians,  and 
a very  lively  little  battle  followed.  The 
Indians  played  with  such  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness that  there  was  an  air  of  great 
reality  in  the  combat.  One  of  the  legends 
of  the  grand  stand  is  that  of  a party  of 
volunteers  who  set  forth  gayly  in  the 
coach  ; but  the  attack  was  so  vividly 
“realistic,”  and  the  dusky  cloud  of  Ind- 
ians enveloping  the  coach  had  such  an 
air  of  “playing  in  earnest,”  that  a sus- 
picion of  stray  bullets  in  the  rifles  evi- 
dently crossed  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
passengers,  for  upon  the  repulse  of  the 
Indians  by  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  gallant 
men,  two  of  the  dismayed  amateur  trav- 
ellers were  found  stowed  under  the  seats 
and  two  had  fainted. 

The  promise  of  Buffalo  Bill  as  he  rides 
to  the  front,  the  last  of  the  cavalcade 
which  opens  the  exhibition,  and  says  that 
actual  scenes  of  frontier  life  will  be  pre- 
sented, is  kept  to  the  letter.  The  camp- 
ing of  the  Indians  and  a skirmish  with 
a hostile  tribe,  the  races,  the  riding  of 
bucking  horses,  the  rifle-shooting,  are  all 
genuine;  and  the  buffalo  hunt,  although 
it  has  a perfunctory  air,  and  although 
the  placid  buffalo  cantering  solemnly 
round  the  track  are  evidently  free  from 
annoying  alarms,  yet  is  probably  not  un- 
like the  actual  chase.  These  scenes,  rude 
and  actual,  presented  to  Mayfair,  must 
naturally  have  produced  a remarkable 
impression,  like  Schuyler’s  Indian  chiefs 
presented  at  court  in  the  last  ceutury. 

The  only  serious  objection  to  the  ex- 
hibition that  the  Easy  Chair  has  heard  is 
that  which  was  urged  almost  with  tearful 
earnestness  by  one  of  the  most  reasonable 
and  excellent  of  women.  It  is  pitiful  and 
wicked,  she  said,  that  just  as  a hopeful 
effort  is  made  to  interest  the  intelligent 
country  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indiau, 
his  squalid  savagery  should  be  made  a 
circus  spectacle  to  degrade  him  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  to  stimulate  all 
the  worst  dime  novel  tastes  and  tendencies 
among  boys.  But  the  good  critic  did  not 
speak  from  observation  or  knowledge. 
Had  she  seen  the  spectacle  she  would 
have  discovered  that  the  Indian  was  not 
degraded  in  her  mind  by  showing  himself 
as  he  is.  Indeed,  the  performance  is  mere- 
ly like  one  of  his  own  games  upon  the 
plains,  and  lie  does  not  lose  in  dignity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  spectacle  leaves  prob- 
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ably  a more  accurate  impression  of  the 
Indian  than  can  be  gained  except  by  a 
visit  to  the  plains. 

Certainly  the  effect  supposed  by  the 
critic  is  not  produced,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
of  the  kind  injurious  to  the  colored  people 
which  is  due  to  the  Ethiopian  minstrels. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  raw  material  of  the  Ind- 
ian that  is  seen,  and  not  that  which  has 
been  already  influenced  in  a degree  by 
civilization.  But  no  one  seems  to  hold 
sounder  or  liumaner  views  of  the  Indian, 
or  of  the  duties  that  we  owe  him,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  dis- 
charged, than  Buffalo  Bill. 

The  Easy  Chair  heard  the  other  day  of 
a Browning  club  in  a Western  State  which 
for  some  mysterious  reason  preferred  not 
to  be  known  as  such,  but  which  was  be- 
trayed by  its  own  zeal  and  devotion.  It 
decided  to  hold  a reception  at  which  every- 
thing should  be  brown.  A brown  table- 
cloth was  covered  with  brown  china. 
Brown  bread  and  brown  sugar  held  places 
of  honor.  The  hosts  appeared  in  brown 
dresses.  Brown  curtains  were  hung  over 
the  windows.  Brown  was  universal,  and 
when  one  of  the  guests,  looking  around 
the  room,  at  last  exclaimed,  “Well,  I de- 
clare I really  believe  you  are  a Browning 
club,1’  there  was  no  member  in  brown 
hardy  enough  to  deny  it.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold was  in  a remote  and  small  village 
among  the  New  England  hills,  which  re- 
minded him,  he  said,  in  some  way  of  a 
solitary  hamlet  in  the  Tyrol.  “And 
what,”  he  asked,  “do  the  good  people  do 
for  amusement  ?”  “Well,”  said  his  com- 
panion, “they  had  a lecture  on  Browning 
last  week.”  Arnold  lifted  up  his  hands 
in  amazement  and  laughed,  as  he  replied, 
“I  am  evidently  not  in  the  Tyrol.” 

The  interest  in  Browning  is  a very 
striking  and  significant  fact.  He  has 
never  been  a popular  poet  in  England, 
although  for  nearly  half  a century  he  has 
been  regarded  as  the  only  real  competitor 
of  Tennyson  for  the  highest  place  in  con- 
temporary English  poetry.  Like  Carlyle, 
he  was  first  recognized  in  America  as  a 
literary  figure  of  the  first  importance.  He 
is  too  obscure  a poet  for  the  general  read- 
er. Very  few  of  his  poems  are  popular 
in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  applied  to  Scott 
or  Byron  or  Tennyson  or  Longfellow,  and 
he  has  contributed  few  lines  or  phrases  or 
characters  to  current  and  familiar  speech. 
But  no  poet  of  the  time  seems  to  have 


taken  stronger  hold  upon  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  readers  of  poetry  in  this  country. 

This  is  perhaps  especially  true  of  the 
West,  where  literary  culture  is  sought  by 
many  young  people  with  an  ardor  and 
earnestness  which  are  remarkable.  To 
such  a class,  the  very  fact  of  the  obscurity 
of  Browning's  verse  is  an  allurement,  be- 
cause it  gives  them  a reason  for  devoted 
study  and  comparative  interpretation.  A 
Longfellow  or  Tennyson  club  would  be 
constituted  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
works  of  those  poets,  and  perhaps  of  tra- 
cing their  development  from  earlier  liter- 
ary influences  and  sources.  But  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  their  poetry  and  its 
general  scope  would  not  be  a subject  of 
investigation  or  discussion. 

There  is  indeed  the  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  Browning  club  that  the  members  are 
attracted  by  the  god  because  he  is  un- 
known-omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico . 
Yet  it  is  not  his  obscurity  alone  which 
attracts,  but  the  evident  conviction  that 
the  mystery  is  but  the  cloud  enveloping 
an  Alp,  on  which  the  edelweiss  blooms 
and  the  chamois  leaps.  Thackeray  one 
day  came  in  upon  a friend  reading  Brown- 
ing, and  after  expressing  his  surprise, 
asked  him  if  he  understood  what  he  read. 
When  his  friend  said  that  he  thought  he 
did,  Thackeray  answered,  with  rueful  hu- 
mor, “ I wish  I could,  but  I have  no  head 
above  my  eyes.”  He  evidently  had  the 
feeling  that  there  was  something  to  be 
understood,  and  not  that  it  was  all  “ rub- 
bish.” It  is  this  conviction  which  ani- 
mates the  clubs.  Doubtless  the  peering 
commentators  often  see  what  is  not  to  be 
seen,  and  Browning  has  himself  accepted 
certain  interpretations  as  probably  cor- 
rect. Hawthorne  said  that  a painter  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  everything  that 
anybody  sees  in  his  picture,  and  a poet  is 
not  likely  to  disclaim  the  diamond  which 
is  found  in  his  mine. 

It  must  be  said  also  that  there  is  not 
necessarily  the  kind  and  degree  of  general 
literary  culture  in  a community  which 
would  seem  to  be  implied  by  the  concerted 
study  of  a recondite  author.  The  Brown- 
ing clubs  signify  probably  that  among  the 
readers  of  current  literature,  who  are  not 
scholars  nor  critically  versed  even  in  the 
English  classics,  but  who  have  a literary 
taste  which  is  gratified  by  the  magazines 
and  by  contemporary  authors,  the  appar- 
ent puzzle  of  Brownings  verse  offers  an 
attraction  to  which  it  is  pleasant  to  yield. 
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The  philosophic  systems  and  spiritual 
meaning  whicli'the  hierophants  often  dis- 
cover are  perhaps  not  unlike  the  cloud- 
capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces  which 
rise  and  multiply,  and  fill  with  stately 
splendor  the  sunset  west.  Yet  the  Easy 
Chair  holds  with  Hawthorne  that  that  is 
legitimate.  If  you  find  something  there, 
it  is  there,  whether  the  poet  meant  to 
place  it  there  or  not.  But  we  must  not 
dogmatize  and  insist  that  others  shall  see 
it,  and  own  that  it  only  is  the  key  to  the 
poem. 

In*  the  literary  taste  and  earnestness, 
the  diligence  of  study  and  ingenuity  of 
interpretation,  which  show  themselves  in 
this  way  amid  all  the  material  prosperity 
and  development  of  the  great  West,  there 
are  interesting  signs  of  the  spirit  which 
will  enrich  and  elevate  its  life.  That 
these  signs  appear  so  largely  among  the 
young  women  is  most  promising  for  the 
future.  The  tastes  of  the  girls  of  to-day 
will  affect  the  training  of  the  children 
of  to-morrow,  of  whom  those  girls  will  be 
the  mothers.  The  Browning  clubs  will 
have  their  influence  not  less  than  the  grain 
elevators.  Literary  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture must  begin  and  must  long  be  imper- 
fect. But  what  is  called  half-culture  and 
superficial  and  smattering  knowledge  are 
the  germination  of  the  seed.  It  will  be 


whole  culture  and  fuller  knowledge  pre- 
sently. 

The  criticism  which  is  sometimes  made 
of  Western  cultivation  that  it  is  super- 
ficial is  equally  true  and  is  sometimes 
expressed  of  American  culture  in  gen- 
eral. No  part  of  the  country  can  raise 
its  eyebrows  upon  this  point  at  any  oth- 
er, even  were  it  so  disposed.  The  most 
scholarly  and  thoroughly  trained  men 
among  us  are  too  well  aware  of  the  facts 
to  permit  the  indulgence  of  any  mere- 
ly local  feeling.  The  Browning  clubs 
of  the  New  England  hills  are  signs  in  no 
way  different  from  those  of  the  Western 
prairies.  A sign  of  the  same  general  kind 
was  the  interest  in  the  lecture  lyceum  of 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  and  that  was 
essentially  alike  in  Vermont  and  in  Illi- 
nois, except  that  it  was  more  universal 
and  vigorous  in  the  latter  State. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  light  that  they 
throw  upon  Browniug,  but  for  that  rosy 
hue  which  is  cast  upon  American  pros- 
pects, that  the  Browning  clubs  are  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  They  are  the  happy 
heralds  of  the  future. 

“ 1 The  islet*  are  just  at  hand,*  they  cried, 

‘Like  cloudlets  faint  at  even  sleeping; 

Our  temple  gates  are  opened  wide, 

Our  olive  groves  thick  shade  are  keeping, 
For  the  lucid  shapes  you  bring.**1 


i£  tutor's  jtntuj. 


I. 

IT  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  a 
full  record  of  what  has  been  done  in 
fiction  since  the  Study  last  gave  its  atten- 
tion to  that  branch  of  literature.  To  note 
even  the  important  events  in  it  with  the 
hope  of  doing  justice  to  specific  achieve- 
ments is  something  beyond  us.  At  best 
one  can  expect  merely  to  appreciate  with 
loose  generality  the  work  of  new  hands, 
and  gratefully  to  welcome  the  increasing 
skill  and  power  of  some  old  ones. 

Among  these  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
touch  of  Mr.  Henry  James  is  of  such  ex- 
cellent maturity  in  the  short  stories 
which  he  has  lately  printed  that  it  would 
be  futile  to  dispute  his  primacy  in  most 
literary  respects.  We  mean  his  pri- 
macy not  only  among  fabling  Americans, 
but  among  all  who  are  presently  writing 
fiction.  It  is  with  an  art  richly  and  nor- 
mally perfected  from  intentions  evident 


in  his  earliest  work  that  he  now  im- 
parts to  the  reader  his  own  fine  sense 
of  character  and  motive,  and  gives  his 
conceptions  a distinctness  and  definition 
really  unapproached.  There  never  was 
much  ’prentice  faltering  in  him;  the  dan- 
ger was  rather  that  in  one  so  secure  of  his 
literary  method  from  the  first,  a mere 
literary  method  might  content  to  the 
end;  but  with  a widening  if  not  a deepen- 
ing hold  on  life  (all  must  admit  that  his 
hold  has  widened,  whoever  denies  that  it 
has  deepened)  this  has  clearly  not  con- 
tented him.  No  one  has  had  more  to  say 
to  his  generation  of  certain  typical  phases 
than  he,  and  he  has  had  incomparably  the 
best  manner  of  saying  it.  Of  course  it 
can  always  be  urged  by  certain  mislikers 
of  his — and  lie  has  them  in  force  enough 
to  witness  the  vast  impression  he  has 
made— that  these  typical  phases  are  not 
the  important  phases;  but  if  they  do  this 
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they  must  choose  wholly  to  ignore  such 
a novel  as  The  Princess  Casamassima. 
It  is  in  a way  discreditable  to  our  time 
that  a writer  of  such  quality  should  ever 
have  grudging  welcome;  the  fact  im- 
peaches not  only  our  intelligence,  but  our 
sense  of  the  artistic.  It  will  certainly 
amaze  a future  day  that  such  things  as 
his  could  be  done  in  ours  and  meet  only 
a feeble  and  conditional  acceptance  from 
the  “ best”  criticism,  with  something  little 
short  of  ribald  insult  from  the  common 
cry  of  literary  paragrapliers.  But  hap- 
pily the  critics  do  not  form  an  author’s 
only  readers ; they  are  not  even  his  judges. 
These  are  the  editors  of  the  magazines, 
which  are  now  the  real  avenues  to  the 
public;  and  their  recent  unanimity  in  pre- 
senting simultaneously  some  of  the  best 
work  of  Mr.  James’s  life  in  the  way  of 
short  stories  indicates  the  existence  of  an 
interest  in  all  he  does,  which  is  doubtless 
the  true  measure  of  his  popularity.  With 
“The  Aspern  Papers”  in  The  Atlantic, 
“The  Liar”  in  The  Century , “A  London 
Life”  in  Scribner's , and  “Louisa  Pallant” 
and  “Two  Countries”  in  Harper's , pretty 
much  all  at  once,  the  effect  was  like  an 
artist’s  exhibition.  One  turned  from  one 
masterpiece  to  another,  making  his  com- 
parisons, and  delighted  to  find  that  the 
stories  helped  rather  than  hurt  one  anoth- 
er, and  that  their  accidental  massing  en- 
hanced his  pleasure  in  them. 

II. 

Masterpieces,  we  say,  since  the  language 
does  not  hold  their  betters  for  a high  per- 
fection of  literary  execution  at  all  points. 
41  Louisa  Pallant,”  for  instance,  is  an  un- 
mixed pleasure  if  you  delight  in  a well- 
taken  point  of  view,  and  then  a story  that 
runs  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  imagined 
narrator,  characterizing  him  no  less  subtly 
than  the  persons  of  the  tale,  in  English  to 
the  last  degree  informal  and  to  the  last 
degree  refined.  Just  for  attitude,  just 
for  light,  firm  touch,  the  piece  is  simply 
unsurpassed  outside  the  same  author’s 
work.  We  speak  now  only  of  the  litera- 
ture, and  leave  the  doubter  to  his  struggle 
with  the  question  whether  a mother  would 
have  done  all  that  about  a daughter;  and 
we  will  not  attempt  to  decide  whether 
theAmerican  wifein  the  “Two Countries” 
would  have  killed  herself  if  her  English 
husband  had  written  a book  against  her 
nati  ve  land.  These  were  to  us  very  minor 
points  compared  writh  the  truthfulness  of 


the  supposed  case  and  the  supposed  peo- 
ple, just  as  in  “A  London  Life”  it  doesn’t 
so  much  matter  whether  poor  Laura  mar- 
ries or  not  as  whether  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Wendover  is  not  almost  too  good  to  be 
felt  by  the  public  which  reads  in  run- 
ning, and  whether  some  touch  of  Selina’s 
precious  badness  may  not  be  lost.  There 
are  depths  under  depths  in  the  subtle 
penetrations  of  this  story,  the  surprise  of 
which  should  not  be  suffered  to  cheapen 
the  more  superficial  but  not  less  brilliant 
performance  in  “ The  Liar” ; for  there  too 
is  astonishing  divination,  and  a clutch 
upon  the  unconscious  motives  which  are 
scarcely  more  than  impulses,  instincts. 

III. 

To  pass  from  these  tales  to  such  a 
novel  as  The  Man  Behind  is  to  compass 
a distance  as  vast  as  that  between  the 
dense,  highly  organized  European  social 
life  of  to-day  and  the  more  crude  ma- 
terials of  society  as  they  existed  in  the 
great  Middle  West  forty  years  ago.  But 
in  a genuine  feeling  for  human  nature 
Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  T.  8.  Denison, 
who  publishes  his  own  book  as  well  as 
writes  it,  are  not  so  far  apart  but  that  the 
Study  can  welcome  them  alike  to  the  hos- 
pitality it  rejoices  to  show  all  good  work. 
The  simple,  the  rude  new-country  life 
which  most  Americans  of  fifty  have 
known,  but  which,  with  loss  and  gain, 
few  Americans  will  know  hereafter,  is  the 
setting  of  an  action  neither  novel  nor  pe- 
culiarly ours.  Men  have  so  often  tempted 
women  to  self-betrayal  and  then  left  them 
to  their  ruin,  while  they  prospered  on  to 
riches  and  honors,  that  the  fate  of  an 
ambitious  farm-boy  and  backwoods  girl 
could  have  no  special  claim  upon  the  read- 
er’s interest  if  it  were  not  for  the  local 
truth  which  the  author  is  able  to  impart, 
or  unable  to  withhold.  We  should  like 
to  say,  if  we  might  say  it  without  offence, 
how  it  seems  often  the  limited  perspective 
which  gives  his  work  infinite  pathos  for 
those  whose  bounds  have  widened.  His 
work  has  a real  importance  because  of  his 
apparent  unconsciousness,  because  his 
ideals  of  worldly  splendor  address  them- 
selves simply  to  the  intelligence  of  that 
wholesome  majority  of  our  people  whose 
experience  of  more  metropolitan  glories 
is  small  or  null.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
a truth  to  human  nature  in  generals  and 
in  details  which  is  uncommon — a greater 
truth  to  this  always  than  to  character  in 
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its  more  fluctuant  shades  and  more  flex- 
ible expressions.  Such  as  it  is,  Mr.  Deni- 
son’s work  has  very  distinct  value,  and 
the  public,  which  is  not  suffering  from 
over-production  in  that  kind,  ought  to  be 
glad  of  it,  and  want  more  of  it. 

IV. 

Perhaps  we  can  make  clearer  some 
points  concerning  Mr.  Denison's  work  by 
contrasting  it  with  Miss  S.  O.  Jewett’s  in 
her  late  volume,  The  King  of  Folly 
Island , and  other  sketches.  Here  there 
is  a knowledge  of  common  life  (we  call  it 
common,  but  it  is  not  vulgar,  like  the  life 
of  most  rich  and  fashionable  people)  not 
less  intimate  than  his,  and  a kindness  for 
it  quite  as  great;  but  it  is  studied  from 
the  outside,  and  with  the  implication  of  a 
world  of  interests  and  experiences  foreign 
to  it.  Of  course  Miss  Jewett’s  lovely  hu- 
mor, so  sweet  and  compassionate,  goes  for 
much  in  the  tacit  appeal,  the  mute  aside, 
to  the  sympathetic  reader  for  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  several  situations;  but  nothing 
is  helplessly  or  involuntarily  good  in  the 
effect ; all  was  understood  before  and  aim- 
ed at,  and  there  is  a beautiful  mastery  in 
the  literature,  which  charms  equally  with 
the  fine  perception.  From  first  to  last 
both  are  so  unfaltering  in  such  a sketch 
as  “Sister  Wisby's  Courtship”  or  “Miss 
Peck's  Promotion”  that  one  is  tempted  to 
call  the  result  perfect,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. At  the  same  time  the  writer’s 
authority  is  kept  wholly  out  of  sight;  she 
is  not  sensibly  in  her  story  any  more  than 
a painter  is  in  his  picture.  It  is  in  this 
that  her  matured  skill  or  her  intuitive 
self-control  shows  to  the  disadvantage  of 
a very  clever  writer  like  the  author  of 
Tenting  at  Stony  Beach , who  has  herself 
too  much  in  mind,  and  lets  the  reader  see 
it.  With  the  latter,  humor  occasionally 
degenerates  into  smartness;  nevertheless 
it  is  for  the  most  part  very  genuine  hu- 
mor, and  it  includes  a lively  sense  of  char- 
acter both  among  the  South  Shore  natives 
and  the  summer  folks.  The  pretty  girl 
of  our  civilization,  who  pushes  into  the 
canvas  home  of  the  tenters,  is  caught 
with  much  of  Mr.  James's  neatness,  while 
Marsh  Yates,  the  “sliifless  toot,”  and  his 
beautiful,  energetic  wife,  and  Randy  Ran- 
kin and  her  husband,  are  verities  beyond 
his  range. 

V. 

It  is  a pity  that  Miss  Pool  does  not  hold 
her  hand  altogether  from  caricature  and 


melodrama;  but  it  must  be  owned  she 
does  not.  Still  we  are  indebted  to  her 
for  some  types,  if  not  some  characters; 
and  to  Mr.  Cable  in  his  inter- related 
sketches  called  Bonaventure  we  owe  the 
pleasure  of  some  fresh  characters  in  a 
romantic  atmosphere  where  we  could  not 
have  hoped  for  anything  better  than 
types.  The  book  is  no  such  book  as  The 
Grandi8sime8 ; let  that  be  fairly  under- 
stood before  we  praise  it  for  qualities 
proper  to  its  slighter  texture.  The  Gran - 
di88imes  is  one  of  the  great  novels  of  our 
time,  whereas  Bonaventure  is  simply  one 
of  the  gracefulest  romances,  in  which  high 
motive,  generous  purpose,  and  picturesque 
material  answer  for  the  powerful  realities 
of  the  other.  The  facts  of  the  case — the 
aspiration  and  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of 
the  young  creole  school-master  among  the 
Acadians  of  Louisiana— are  given  by  a 
species  of  indirection,  a kind  of  tacking, 
which  recalls  Judd's  method  in  his  Afar- 
garet,  a book  which  Mr.  Cable  could  not 
have  had  in  mind,  but  to  which  his  work 
assimilates  itself  in  the  romantic  atmos- 
phere common  to  them  both.  It  has  its 
charm,  but  it  also  has  a misty  intangibility 
which  baffles,  which  vexes.  Nevertheless 
this  too  is  the  work  of  a master  who  gives 
us  for  the  time  what  he  thinks  best,  and 
who  has  not  yet  begun  to  deliver  his  whole 
message  to  a world  where  few  of  the 
prophets  have  both  head  and  heart.  We 
see  in  him  a curious  process  of  evolution, 
in  which  the  citizen,  the  Christian,  seems 
to  threaten  the  artist;  but  out  of  which 
we  trust  to  see  them  issue  in  indissoluble 
alliance  for  the  performance  of  services 
to  humanity  higher  than  arfy  yet  attempt- 
ed. It  is  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Cable  that 
gives  final  value  to  all  he  does;  it  will 
avail  him  with  readers  similarly  endowed 
against  any  provincial  censure,  and  will 
not  suffer  him  to  slight  any  side  of  his 
most  important  work,  or  to  forget  that 
art  is  the  clearest  medium  of  truth. 

It  is  a very  delicate  medium,  however, 
and  it  breaks  unless  the  ethical  intention1 
it  is  meant  to  carry  is  very  carefully 
adjusted.  One  feels  that  something  of 
this  sort  is  the  trouble  with  Mrs.  Alice 
Wellington  Rollins's  book,  which  she 
calls  Uncle  Tom's  Tenement.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  intellectual  woman,  and  it  is 
written  with  noble  purpose  from  abun- 
dant knowledge;  it  interests,  it  touches,  it 
stirs;  but  it  is  wanting  in  aesthetic  soli- 
darity, and  one  is  sensible  at  last  that, 
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with  all  the  fervor  of  its  episodes,  it  must 
be  judged  on  its  economic  side,  if  it  is  to 
be  judged  for  what  mainiy  occupied  the 
writer.  She  has  found  that  the  tenement- 
house  curse  of  New  York  has  its  origin 
primarily  in  the  rapacity  of  the  land- 
lords, and  secondarily  in  the  savagery  of 
the  tenants;  the  former  have  accustomed 
the  latter  to  squalor,  till  now  they  prefer 
it.  The  reform  must  begin  in  the  con- 
sciences of  the  landlords,  who  ought  to 
give  their  tenants  improved  tenements, 
and  then  the  tenants  ought  to  be  educated 
up  to  their  opportunities  by  surveillance 
and  discipline.  The  abuses  alleged  are 
all  undeniable  and  sickening  enough ; the 
extortions  practised  are  atrocious;  the 
abominations  and  indecencies  unspeaka- 
ble. If  ever  prosperity  visits  these  miser- 
able homes  in  the  shape  of  better  wages, 
it  is  seized  and  confiscated  to  the  land- 
lord's behoof  in  an  increased  rent.  The 
disease  is  well  studied,  and  the  symptoms 
all  clearly  ascertained;  the  remedy  pro- 
posed is  more  conscience  in  the  landlords. 
But  is  there  any  hope  of  permanent  cure 
while  the  conditions  invite  one  human 
creature  to  exploit  another’s  necessity  for 
his  profit,  or  a bad  man,  under  the  same 
laws,  may  at  any  moment  undo  the  work 
of  a good  one  ? This  is  the  poignant  ques- 
tion which  the  book  seems  to  leave  unan- 
swered. It  is  so  poignant  that  we  are 
fain  to  turn  from  it  to  more  strictly  liter- 
ary interests  again,  and  try  to  forget  it. 

V L 

It  was  not  because  the  censure  of  Mr. 
Cable  was  sectional  or  local  that  we  were 
tempted  just  now  to  call  it  provincial,  but 
because  it  was  narrow  minded,  the  cen- 
sure of  people  who  would  rather  be  flat- 
tered than  appreciated;  and  in  this  sort 
the  sum  of  our  national  censure  of  Mr. 
James  is  provincial.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  any  one  could  read  The  Reverber- 
ator and  not  cry  out  in  grateful  recog- 
nition of  its  thorough  Americanism;  it 
makes  one  afraid  that  the  author’s  patriot- 
ism has  mistaken  us,  and  that  we  are  real- 
ly a nation  of  snobs,  who  would  rather  be 
supposed  to  have  fine  manners  than  good 
qualities;  or  that  we  are  stupid,  and  cannot 
perceive  the  delicate  justice  that  rights  us 
in  spite  of  ourselves.  But  there  is  no 
mistake  in  his  art,  which,  beginning  with 
such  a group  of  Americans  as  the  Dossons 
and  their  friend  the  reporter  of  the  society 
newspaper  on  the  plane  of  their  super- 


ficial vulgarity,  ends  with  having  touch- 
ed into  notice  every  generous  and  val  uable 
point  in  them,  and  espoused  their  cause 
against  that  of  the  grander  world.  In 
the  case  of  the  obtuse  Flack  this  effect  is 
almost  miraculous,  in  that  of  Mr.  Dosson 
and  his  daughter  Delia  it  is  charming, 
and  in  that  of  Francie  Dosson  adorable. 
We  leave  the  Probert  group  of  Gallicized 
Americans  to  those  who  know  them  bet- 
ter, though  Francie’s  lover  Gaston  goes  to 
one’s  heart;  but  the  Dossons  are  all  true 
and  verifiable  in  their  inexpugnable  in- 
nocence at  any  turn  in  the  internation- 
al world  which  Mr.  James  has  discovered 
for  us.  Francie  Dosson,  with  her  beauty, 
her  fineness,  her  goodness,  and  her  help- 
less truth,  is  a marvellous  expression  of 
the  best  in  American  girlhood.  She  un- 
wittingly does  her  lover’s  people  an  aw- 
ful mischief,  and  to  the  end  she  remains 
half  persuaded  of  Mr.  Flack’s  theory  that 
people  really  like  to  have  their  private  af- 
fairs written  up  in  the  papers;  but  all  the 
same  she  remains  lovable,  and  Gaston 
loves  her.  “ Sie  war  lieb&nswiirdig  und 
er  liebte  sie”  Mr.  James  makes  you  feel 
once  again  that  this  settles  it. 

VII. 

As  for  Flack,  he  is  perfect,  the  very 
genius  of  society  journalism.  But  appar- 
ently, however  indigenous  with  us,  his 
species  is  not  confined  to  our  own  coun- 
try in  its  origin,  if  we  may  believe  Senor 
Valdes  in  his  latest  novel,  El  Cuarto  Po- 
der,  or  The  Fourth  Estate , or  the  news- 
paper press  mainly  as  it  exists  in  the  lit- 
tle seaport  city  of  Sarrio,  somewhere  in 
northwestern  Spain  of  to-day.  Sinforoso 
Suarez  is  the  resonant  Spanish  of  the  na- 
ture if  not  of  the  name  of  Flack,  though 
with  a mellifluousness  and  a malignity 
added  which  are  foreign  to  Flack ; for  as  a 
rule  the  American  interviewer  wishes  his 
victim  no  harm,  and  does  not  ordinarily 
aim  at  Sne  writing,  even  when  he  achieves 
it.  But,  as  in  Mr.  James’s  story,  journal- 
ism is  a subordinate  interest  of  Sefior  Val- 
des’s novel,  which  is  mainly  a picture  of 
contemporary  life  in  a Spanish  town. 
The  reader  of  these  pages  need  be  at  no 
loss  to  conjecture  our  opinion  of  this  au- 
thor’s work,  and  from  the  versions  of  his 
Marquis  of  Peflalta  and  his  Maximina 
any  English  reader  can  test  it  for  himself. 
We  will  only  say  that,  without  their  unity, 
El  Cuarto  Poder  is  in  other  respects  a great- 
er work  than  either;  its  range  is  vaster,  its 
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tolerance  as  charming,  its  sympathy  with 
all  good  things  as  pervasive,  its  humor  de- 
licious. Don  Rosendo  Bellinchon  and  the 
cigar  girl  whom  he  marries;  their  son 
Pablo,  from  boyhood  to  youth  immoral, 
reckless,  and  cowardly;  and  their  daugh- 
ters Cecilia  and  Ventura,  are,  with  Gon- 
zalo  de  las  Cuevas,  the  husband  of  Ven- 
tura, the  principal  persons,  around  whom 
are  grouped  the  vividly  painted  personnel 
and  circumstance  of  Sarrio.  The  novel 
is  mainly  the  tragic  story  of  Gonzalo,  who 
abandons  Cecilia  and  marries  Ventura, 
and  experiences  through  her  ambition 
and  treachery  the  truth  of  his  uncle’s 
saying,  that  God  himself  cannot  help  the 
man  who  breaks  his  word.  But  he  is  not 
a false  person,  only  simply,  helplessly 
true,  and  there  grows  up  between  him 
arid  Cecilia  the  sweetest  and  purest  friend- 
ship ever  imagined  in  fiction ; it  is  most 
beautifully  and  courageously  done ; it  con- 
soles him  in  the  worst  affliction,  but  it  can- 
not save  him.  Spanish  aristocracy  as  it 
survives,  intellectualizedand  agnosticized, 
into  modern  times  is  studied  with  irony 
that  would  be  bitter,  if  Valdes  could  be 
bitter,  in  the  Duque  de  Tornos,  who  se- 
duces the  ready  Ventura;  and  a whole 
population  of  middle-class  and  plebeian 
figures  live  in  the  author’s  humorous  sym- 
pathy. 

Bellinchon  himself  is  a character  worthy 
of  Cervantes,  with  his  extravagancies  and 
contradictions,  and  his  wife,  with  her 
growth  through  sorrow  into  a refinement 
not  otherwise  possible  to  her  simple  good- 
ness, is  a lovely  creation.  It  is  impossible 
to  touch  the  merit  of  the  book  at  all  points ; 
it  has  in  one  romantic  excess  of  selfsacri- 
flcea  single  important  fault;  but  ithas  that 
frankness,  of  which  we  must  advise  the 
intending  reader,  characteristic  of  Latin 
writers  in  treating  Latin  life;  that  is  to 
say,  Sarrio  is  not  described  as  if  it  were 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

VIII. 


political,  social,  domestic,  and  religious 
life  of  the  Russian  people  are  of  the  great- 
est value  in  and  for  themselves.  They 
testify  to  an  immense  intellectual  and 
spiritual  activity,  and  to  a habit  of  self- 
government  ineffaceable  even  by  the  most 
grinding  despotism.  Those  stories  of 
misery  wring  the  heart,  but  they  tell  of 
so  much  good  in  the  people,  so  much  pa- 
tience and  strength,  that  they  leave  a hope 
of  their  future — a future  which  the  now 
freest  people  may  be  glad  to  share  if  it 
brings  fruition  of  the  old  Russian  ideals 
of  fraternity  and  the  community  of  inter- 
ests and  benefits.  Nothing  could  be  more 
democratic  than  the  Russian  mir;  each 
village  is,  as  regards  its  economic  affairs, 
a little  indigenous  republic,  and  the  im- 
ported bureaucracy  of  the  Czars  has  not 
yet  crushed  out  its  almost  instinctive  life. 
No  peoples  have  more  in  common  than  the 
Americans  and  the  Russians  in  the  fine 
distribution  of  their  autonomy;  in  fact 
the  Russians  are  ultimately  more  demo- 
cratic than  we  are ; and  they  are  appar- 
ently as  fond  of  religious  variety.  The 
Frenchman  who  found  us  a nation  of  one 
gravy  and  a hundred  religions  could  re- 
peat his  experience  on  as  vast  a scale 
among  them  as  to  the  religions,  though  as 
to  the  gravies,  he  might  not  find  any  sauce 
more  artistic  than  hunger. 

One  almost  famishes  as  one  reads  of 
the  Russian  peasantry  and  their  life-long 
craving  for  enough  to  eat,  and  has,  by 
way  of  contrast,  almost  a sense  of  reple- 
tion in  reading  Mr.  Pellew’s  book.  He 
calls  it  In  Castle  and  Cabin;  or , Talks 
in  Ireland  in  1887;  and  this  is  what  it 
literally  is:  talks  with  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple, gentle  and  simple,  cleric  and  laic, 
about  the  Irish  question.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  this  in  its  admirably 
clear  Introduction,  by  which  the  reader 
is  historically  possessed  of  the  situation, 
and  in  the  author’s  careful  and  consci- 
entious Conclusion,  which  largely  leaves 
the  reader  to  his  own.  But  the  main 
value  of  the  book  is  that  it  affords  the 
materials  for  judgment  concerning  the 
original  situation,  and  the  successive  ef- 
forts to  relieve  it  by  legislation,  and  the 
strange  practical  complications  resulting 
from  these  efforts.  The  whole  business 
is  a muddle  of  the  most  timid  and  conser- 
vative precedents  and  the  boldest  innova 
tions;  and  the  reader  must  share  the  au- 
thor’s misgiving  whether  home  rule  will 
right  it  all,  though  he  will  still  feel  that 
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We  are  inclined  to  make  much  of  the 
good  fiction  that  comes  to  us  from  Spain, 
because  we  get  no  more  from  the  only 
country  that  sends  us  better.  But  in  de- 
fault of  a Russian  novel,  we  are  very  glad 
of  Stepniak’s  book  on  The  Russian  Pea- 
santry, the  facts  of  which  throw  such  full 
and  interesting  light  on  the  realistic  fic- 
tion of  Russia.  Without  this  book  many 
things  must  remain  dark  in  Tourgu6nief 
and  Tolstoi,  and  its  details  concerning  the 
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home  rule  ought  to  come.  Mr.  Pellew 
denies  the  analogy  between  Canada  and 
Ireland,  and  affirms  the  necessity  of  a 
much  closer  union  between  Ireland  and 
England,  with  an  autonomy  in  the  former 
much  more  strictly  defined  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proposes.  He  thinks  the  Irish  peo- 
ple will  be  content  with  this  upon  ex- 
periment, and  after  they  have  learned  to 
trust  English  good-will  as  shown  to  them 
by  acts  of  imperial  administration  which 
would  be  vigorously  denounced  as  “ pa- 
ternalism” in  this  country.  But  with 
postal  telegraphs  and  postal  savings- 
banks  England  is  already  far  gone  in 
practical  paternalism,  and  probably  Mr. 
Pellew  did  not  invent  the  suggestions 
he  makes  in  that  direction.  Doubtless 
he  heard  them  talked  up  by  people  op- 
posed to  granting  full  self-government  to 
Ireland.  He  gives  them  without  arro- 
gance, without  insistence,  and  with  the 
same  unprejudiced  calm  which  character- 
izes his  treatment  of  the  position  of  the 
clergy,  the  plan  of  campaign,  the  boy- 
cott, the  evictions,  and  all  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  situation. 

We  group  with  these  excellent  books 
another  which  we  have  read  with  equal 
interest,  and  that  is  Mr.  William  Eleroy 
Curtis's  Capitals  of  Spanish  America . 
The  matter  is  very  novel,  and  the  au- 
thor has  somehow  the  art  of  delighting, 
a sort  of  charm  like  that  of  an  easy 
talker.  To  be  sure,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  astonish  us  by 


his  account  of  the  republics  south  of  us; 
and  astonishment  is  a thing  which  we  all 
like  to  feel,  and  which  readily  attributes 
merit  to  the  author  of  it.  The  book  has 
given  us  unusual  pleasure,  and  we  fan- 
cy it  could  illumine  as  vast  an  ignorance 
as  ours  in  many  intelligent  people.  Till 
one  reads  Mr.  Curtis  one  has  no  idea  of 
the  enormous  advance  in  material  pros- 
perity which  the  Spanish  American  peo- 
ples have  been  making,  with  all  their  revo- 
lutions and  earthquakes.  Their  republics 
are  in  most  cases  simple  tyrannies,  and  yet 
the  wills  of  their  dictators  have  brought 
about  a degree  of  liberty  in  some  respects 
greater  than  certain  free  peoples  en- 
joy. For  example,  there  is  one  question 
which  the  President  of  Venezuela  simpli- 
fied by  a message  to  his  Congress  begin- 
ning as  follows:  “I  have  taken  upon  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  declaring  the 
Church  of  Venezuela  independent  of  the 
Roman  episcopate,  and  I ask  that  you 
further  order  that  parish  priests  be  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  the  bishops  by  the  rectors 
of  parishes,  and  the  archbishops  by  Con- 
gress, returning  to  the  usage  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  apostles.”  Fancy  such  a consumma- 
tion in  Canada  or — the  United  States! 
But  Mr.  Curtis's  book  is  full  of  surprises, 
and  even  of  edifications,  for  those  of  us 
who  are  able  to  learn  respect  for  sister,  or 
step-sister,  republics  almost  as  strange  to 
us  as  so  many  imaginable  commonwealths 
in  the  planet  Mars. 


JHnntjjlq  Hernrii  of  Cnrrrat  (£  units. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  17th  of  August. 

— The  following  bills  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress during  the  month : Mills  Tariff  Bill  (by 
a vote  of  162  to  149),  House ; Freedman’s  Sav- 
ings and  Trnsfc  Company,  Senate,  July  21st; 
Naval  Appropriation,  Senate,  Jnly  25th  ; Army 
Appropriation,  Senate,  July  26th ; Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation,  Senate,  August  1st ; to  prohibit 
coming  of  Chinese  laborers,  Senate,  August 
8th  ; to  regnlate  inter-State  commerce  carried 
by  telegraph,  House,  August  10th ; Fortitica- 
tions  Appropriation,  House,  August  16th. 

The  President  approved  the  Post-office  Ap- 
propriation Bill  July  24t.li.  The  River  and 
Harhor  Appropriation  Bill  became  a law  with- 
out the  President’s  signature  August  13tli. 

Amessage  accompanying  the  fourth  report  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  by  President  Cleveland  Jnly  23d. 
The  American  Party,  meetiug  in  National 


Convention  at  Washington,  August  15th,  nom- 
inated General  James  L.  Curtis,  of  New  York, 
for  President,  and  James  M.  Grier,  of  Tennessee, 
for  Vice-President,  of  the  United  States. 

An  order  appointing  Major-General  John 
M.  Schofield  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  was  issued  by  the  President 
August  14th. 

The  nomination  of  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Il- 
linois. as  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
July  20th,  by  a vote  of  41  to  20. 

Thomas  Seay,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
was  re-elected  Governor  of  Alabama  by  about 
75,000  plurality. 

The  Local  Government  Bill  passed  the  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  Jnly  27th, 
and  the  Parnell  Commission  Bill,  August  8th. 

Count  von  Moltke  was  succeeded,  Angnst 
13th,  by  Count  von  Waldersee  as  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  German  Army. 
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Ji tty  Paris,  CMrtea  THtfodoro  Km 

)$iia'  Du e 1« re y v.&t  or  »iiilvftjfnr(t5i/-Fre»i fejr  of 
,F^al\c^vjfig.wt’  yk*r*v  • 

t r^kf  |>Mim)on%  treiir  ftrniitkm* 
te&lfl&n iy'Chj'u  i tlio iftt  :JPalifcci\  1'orfy-ti>>4 
y vb  i%  ( . \ - : ' j * 

July  ;28^.—Iu  fccfeVv ft  worth,  KA  t v*  *$ , T :frcti|i  *•? 
M tfatvHy'i stf  K aged  aixnyv 
thr**  yeMrs.  . v > • , > ;' 

%(Hh  ^Xn  Kw  York,  B&r$- 

f X -if i I i,  xi x>iuy  wrigh ts  aged  torty-tmr 
yimn.  • / -\  ' ■•;  ;\  i 

July  ii \L&gr\u%vx  K>|> lucky,  Bf\  Hub- 
ert ..--Morris  %W  pr*Ht~  laureate  of  Masonry,  m 
year  ngfc  It*.  liOtoMy 

Emu  it  flail,  the  artist  a ged  f<rr  ty  -tfi  r«fe  year*. 

hrA.  — In  .Nomvnib  Kta*gu<  hua<«tf  #, 
Fki%  llciiry  Sheridan*  of  Die  Army 

of  tlio  Iftuted  ft  fig^feve ii  y ea r$. 

w**£  M ArJifi^f uri  Heights 
tei&iki  iDh.)  ■ t§|£ 'M£ \ ' ’ • ri l : 

Wy.omMii?  Teflri--, 
D.ttv  -ph#  .a<$jhtrr  &£*#; 

' ■'; : ’ '/•'*;  ;* 

J uyuHt  1 1 . ~ A in  ?5? bti  ry*  Min asm eh  it  iaX  t *, 

Kt<ft&rd  >S,  ftpofloril , ;agf4  y v;tr*.  •> 

A»ffu*i  lifk^M  £fiamn,  ic.it f* 'fA> tv- 

rebec  R.  Jerome,  in  yea*;.  . 

August  \ltti.  — Af  Momeroy,  1‘aIHVirnm. 
In  Cmeutnnti,  Ohio,  Oerretul  Charm*  Crocker,  rsiifnmtf  rnilHoiinaijv,  in  hn< 
igf  UgcU  fifty 4ist  ^ oars  sin ty-$ixth  .year. 


The  iialmu  Chamber  of  Depnlte*  naased  an 
clcehiral  ivfuTiii  kill  July  Kttlu 

lijily  kari  ripJiTiitfv^ly  fak*.;U  po^esmou  of 
Mauaownk  Hiti\  fctm  ailJiiUent  tci*nH>ry< 

l>J8A.STEH8. 

July  *^v<oif«An  p^rs-mis  <7ro^i*«^Vt  p: 

thp.  vym:k  of:  the  fijriiinh  ship  Star  aff 
iitSitr  AtlukifJ^v  AuAlrulia-  . ‘ 


V o,teix*sling  people*  uere  noycr ai tractive  aa  riio  Amunruu  girl» 

^ •>  Bui  the  remark:  hi?. period  , ,-tml  if  we  had  i\  Flickiirt^  v‘|f»o 

v ;H!‘,  0"0>.;*  1-iHhon  ev>'(hl  put  Iheir  eliurma  i« ,inarl.»lt\  till  the  nu- 
ll InreJ  wheie  ’ihin^  th$H  ga.Uer.ics  woulil  tiotv  up  fttul  go  out  of 

'ii  . ^ >Vt  muck  estiputved  Uw>hie^.  •■' 

by  jvbnt  they  cost.  It  Hnt  it  roller  be  Mtulerstood  ‘hat  in  reirurd 
a:  .tcr'f  m lo  yienf^^  Jip  the  it  v»  n>fc^?/»ry 

the.  i.inurer  of  e<hieatum.  a»e  1 one  eonimt  tnit  irr\gH  5pfe.iii*^:'at  "Not  .ail  woiueu  are  ropinlly 
r^iiiiet  rt  hotlier  the  yuApjt’  la  to  pf^ptutkus  iiUero>)f!ng,  ajHl  wu)iu  r»r,UiOse  vm  winuu  iiiOst 
to  the  )or!:*y.  It  costa  >v  gj%*i\t  put, My  thou-  ' edurnfiounl  money  i«  huiahud  Hre  the  jettsf 
s»uK)t?  of  *')i»}iari.nrM.j  o o>r  fohr  year^.  of  time  so  It  enn  l?o  snij  bioo/Hy  t hat  •'ever yi **'*«.( y 
t/^  pnejtue  n gpt>t{  laie-lMU  player.  \§  inferring  up  to  a cert  air/  flotpi,  .’Fiiere: 

lto!  tb;  tune  an.»»  unmey  in  vestal  in  ,*h«t.  pro-  is  tm  Uutuan  ixung  from  whom  tlnv  jVnpfm'nir 
dwclJon  of  a *o$py  young  Wniiiw  »V^  . { rm I e^|io ^up^ltprj’gv  : ft,  i8y$^/iytth 

ie.as.  No  wuyplutne.  is  «nuie  of  ihu  eost  of  women.  Sov»*o  arc. inieresHn^'for live  hrmn'i^v. 

tii^e  kef kh>D  erf  fhe  k«tf j>c  fer  letTy stUim  fix  at)  lion r ; jWc  uof 

pen  til  is  ’.v  he  I her  they  pro  luce  itfletcsfb.g  peo  e^haut*tk»  in  a win, 'le  day:  »p\l  -wiittc.  r.mtj' 
phe  ijfTr*iht  <*>  all  wouioo  n»v  inh-r.^cinu  It  tlii’s’  ftli.mvs  the  aisrhiij’  Jiipeney  uf  iVovhf# .-ncrey 
} im  got  prou  v well  ntu&ml  iibout  ihc  Uorhl  yir*'  pf  iTunoilfy  enlerminirtg,  uvmf.  ro  the  /*ve. 

4kf  thn  t i\M$e 

r-  *h»t  nm«:k  I -*<•;  n» /.  F?s  f i >%.  but;  mpi  y ns  n min  ker  not  mb  re  pmu‘b;  xio<  urc  tuter.<r>tJi:.!r  ?sm  \\\ih'*> 
HP  ook  tniolif  Aoy\.  Ttivy  hre  dity  l|i  mnl  o.^  v for  a Ibet.ovev  U i-  yrreat 

for;  they  rn.K‘. high-  1¥koy ’Juiv-c a ‘ywtiy^v  rimy  }y' Jim  crhiJii  of  American  tvvomnt  that  & 
Mi-av  hn^  t>?  he  fusci-oaitniy,  to  Ot  n^ivonon •;  rnauy  of  thetn  Ivwyu  f bin  «ph>Ui y,  and  hare  he 
Uk-v  HnUc  freedom  t>f  manner  vr»h  yefop^i  miprateco  i :n  free  $;umpeeifkm 
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iiivn we  *1*1*1  %tiwt*fe»fijNy  com-  ' 

pi>fv  uv  the  tuiuAt^  or  rluj  worltt 

This* ho\V£verv :i*  oi  digression,  Tin.*  reader  A ^-Vrm*  op  k<tSV'-. 

wmifv  o>  know  svliat  this  ipmtity  of  being  in*  AHoera  u^>  Luw»* 

da  frith  It  i$  ^at  ln  rtrti  Nwy# 

adunned  that,  if  .one*  goes  imo  n new  phicc  Jig  *•**  *4'  frteh  ch^eor'if,  a j*ri!Jmuc  iuv 
estimate*  the  vitiTi eat> leuess  of  it  ?n‘cor({inr  }j>  ffkg  :4*  number  of  ii»a  pglifuiixj ; ns^ 
, ',Mie  munhef  people  it  famhtius  witW  \vhuhi  $tavtvv » a » 

ft  a pleasure  to  converse,  who  liny#  &Ubef  ^ ^ chiefly  iui 
tl«e  ability  to  talk  milt  or  Uig  htftdiigenm:  htfc  ijutmhng  teparfMi  that  lit  ?*  h*  * 
to  Ifetihv  ippreci'AtihglV  even  >f  derdyipgiy,  ’Wed*  Many  a btw-um  u(  hi*  bu*  \ 
Whose  society  )Va?»- thn  beguUmo  ♦/harm  time  HsheU.  hu<  Ha*  fu\u>wiii£,  \«  hid?  ) ih> 

makes  oven  natural  sOtiticry  ^satisfactory*  Ir  sbutd  t mm  ago,  w GI  probably he  new 
m admitted  also  that  in  our  day  thr  burden  Pun  ***f  the  u-am.^  public 
of  this  mu)  of  life;  making  if  iiuwwh\?..  is  brother legislator*, .M<'h.sr^. 
mainly  tj frown  upon  Women.  Men  make.  Were  miiOn-  the  at  a •htua  v ] 

tnor  Ina  :in^  an  evouse  for  not  ''home-  mior-  >veoii<e\  and  u Side  Mr.  Kenny  n >a 
bonino.  or  tim  iVoe  n |a>  enVtiVate  the  mind  1mm  ehauipngue  * *mai!i  pier*-  of.Mmi 
(itridt*  frogi,  tlfr  W thl  OrdWj*yk  fry  u i to  ] ii s \V iuU pi per  &utl  violent  £»m£ 

)W  whniUigi  tliluk  li  worth  WhU^  W lieu  relief  <yMut\  Jiialo;.  j 

anything  t<*  make  society hfWhl  wih  obsmVtt  that  4 that  \va»'ihe  Wi 
and  ciiyaeine..  Now  i ft  lie  g»W-  school;*  wad  fra:Cknr^  wW-renf.on  I>oyh%  gmek 
colleges,  ttejtohm!  a ioi  other.  iaddy  add  u>  added,  f In*  remark*  *Mt  niuy  he  ! lie  e 
the  jmonlewho  have  prstcticai  i mm*  lor  Cork,  imt  it  n eut  nigh  to  Ki i<  f >K 

ing  ami  knowledge  ivuhoiii  personal  . J.  A.  t'm 

>vimt  befipmesof  aoeikl  life  r Tbtf 

■&Ttiyfi}i’;\9  tm}>ress:fd  Yv  itu  tlie  e\-  ’ - — 

rid le o-  e >*|"  die  school*  and  eof 

k-Lv‘:s  lor  woieum^imprfewel  olso  iiM^ 

' wi| If ":c# :rjf j^; '. itt»- .'  • ' % ■■  -i 

(ifuo.  ThofO-  lh’  m Mght.  mom  >i  ' ' ;.;  jjgSA 

inspn  iag  UuVu  an  ns^ernOlugc  of  • 

four  or  tive  hutched  young  wo-  ; o :y 

um j g • 1, 1 \ !|r  7 y'-  ^ ; 

|Hir|«*wH  'J-ti>  !>!•  in  vj.  vi-  r ■'  ' .'  • 
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THE  LITTLE  GIRL  OF  TEN.  A SINCERE  OPINION. 


I mkt  her  at  the  depot  in  the  ticket-buyers’  row ; 

She  was  travelling  unattended  to  the  town  where  I 
must  go. 

And  I saw  her  buy  a ticket  for  an  adult  with  surprise, 

When  a 44  half”  card  would  have  answered  fora  maid- 
en of  her  size. 

I heard  the  agent  ask  her  if  she  wanted  one  “full 
rate.” 

And  she  said, 14 1 want  a ticket”  (very  curtly  did  she 
say  it) ; 

So  I did  not  at  the  moment  interfere  in  her  affairs, 

Though  I wondered  what  she  meant  by  such  very 
agdd  44  airs.” 

Then  at  length  I said  most  kindly  to  the  girl  so 
slightly  grown, 

“Do  you  travel  very  often  on  the  railway  all  alone?” 

“Not  so  very  often,”  said  she;  “but  I had  a wish 
to-day 

To  leave  the  noisy  city  and  go  very  far  away.” 

Then  I told  her  of  her  error,  which  had  prompted 
me  to  speak 

(Here  a blush  of  modest  crimson  ran  its  course  upon 
her  cheek), 

And  to  do  her  simple  justice  I would  go  with  her 
and  make 

The  agent  fix  the  matter  as  it  should  be,  for  her  sake. 

To  my  proffer  she  assented,  and  not  vainly  was  it 
tried, 

For  she  got  the  cheaper  ticket,  with  a dollar  at  its 
side. 

And  she  thanked  me.  Then  I asked  her  to  go  with 
me  to  a seat, 

Which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  do,  and  went  on  nim- 
ble feet. 

But  I fancied  as  we  rode  along,  and  passed  from 
place  to  place, 

That  she  had  a world  of  knowledge  for  so  very 
young  a face ; 

That  she  seemed  a trifle  older  than  her  modest 
height  would  show ; 

Then,  with  manners  quite  avuncular,  I thought  it 
best  to  know. 

Our  talk  and  trip  were  ending,  but  I soon  adven- 
tured then, 

“lily  little  girl,  you  are  not,  are  you,  very  far  from 
ten?” 

But  she  said,  with  further  blushing— with  a twinkle 
not  unseen— 

“ I am  doubtless  very  child-like,  but  my  age  is  just 
sixteen." 

Then  I looked  and  saw  my  blunder,  but  the  vexing 
ways  of  Fate 

Left  my  heart  to  solve  a problem  and  to  wildly 
palpitate ; 

For  I had  put  my  arm  around  her,  and  was  toying 
with  her  hair, 

And  she  seemed  to  think  it  kindness— or  she  didn’t 
seem  to  care. 

In  a moment,  if  the  answer  had  not  come  so  pat  as 
this, 

I should  have  proffered  her  directions  on  arrival 
with  a kiss. 

But  my  wisdom  always  happens  much  too  early  or 
too  late, 

For  the  girl  was  very  pretty  and  — confound  the 
course  of  Fate  ! 

So  I jumped  up  with  my  satchel  (barely  looking  as 
I went) 

From  a task  begun  in  pity,  ending  Bharp  in  discontent. 

But  she  bowed  and  smiled  most  sweetly,  while  I 
thought  how  very  mean 

That  I could  not  stoop  to  kiss  her  just  because  she 
said  “ sixteen”  1 JOEL  Bknton. 


“Wk  talk  of  writing  easily  and  dashing  off 
impromptus;  how  say  you  if  we  should  try  it 
now  t Here  are  six  of  us,  who  are  ull  thought 
to  have  some  knack  of  that  work ; and  here 
are  pens,  ink,  and  paper  ready  to  our  hand. 
Let  us  see  who  can  write  the  best  impromptu.*9 

He  who  thus  addressed  the  gay  group  of 
London  fashionable  wits  assembled  in  the 
chief  room  of  Will’s  Coffee-house  (at  that  time 
their  favorite  place  of  resort)  was  a tall,  hand- 
some man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  still  lives 
in  English  history  as  Charles  Sackville,  Earl 
of  Dorset,  one  of  the  kindest  as  well  as  richest 
men  in  all  England,  the  friend  of  all  distressed 
poets,  and  himself  possessed  of  powers  that 
would  have  made  him  a poet  of  no  mean  rank 
if  he  had  but  had  the  luck  to  be  horn  poor. 

“Agreed!”  cried  the  rest,  with  one  voice; 
“and  ‘ glorious  John’  here  shall  be  our  um- 
pire.” 

The  last  w’ords  were  addressed  to  a plump 
little  old  man  with  very  large  bright  eyes, 
who  was  sitting  in  a snug  corner  by  the  fire, 
and  seemed  to  be  treated  w ith  great  respect 
by  the  whole  company,  notwithstanding  his 
rather  shabby  suit  of  threadbare  black.  Nor 
w as  this  without  rcasou ; for  this  quiet  old 
man  was  no  other  than  John  Drydeu,  the 
greatest  poet  whom  England  had  produced  for 
a whole  generation. 

Drydeu  readily  undertook  the  office  of  judge, 
and  to  work  went  the  whole  six  with  paper 
and  peu.  But  to  the  amazement  even  of  those 
who  be9t  kuewr  his  ready  wit  aud  wouderful 
fluency,  Lord  Dorset  finished  and  folded  up  his 
contribution  almost  before  his  companions  had 
begun  theirs. 

“You  see  now,  gentlcinon,”  said  a laughing 
voice,  “ why  Charlie  proposed  this  trial  to  us; 
he  had  his  impromptu  ready  beforehand.” 

“Thou  canst  scarce  rail  at  me  for  that,  Jack,” 
retorted  the  Earl,  “ for  meu  say  thou  hast  once 
written  an  ‘impromptu’  which  took  thee  a 
month  to  compose.” 

The  papers  were  handed  over  to  Drydeu, 
who  had  hardly  taken  time  to  glance  over 
them  when  he  pronounced  that  the  best  was 
that  written  by  Lord  Dorset.  All  the  other 
competitors  looked  surprised,  as  well  they 
might;  but  the  wonder  ceased  when  the  con- 
tributions were  examined,  aud  Dorset's  effu- 
sion w*as  found  to  run  thus: 

“ Pay  to  John  Drydeu,  on  Demand,  the  Sum 
of  One  Hundred  Guineas. —Dorset.” 

David  Kkr. 


THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

A farmer  travelling  in  a foreign  laud  for 
the  first  time,  becoming  somewhat  anxious 
about  tbe  condition  of  bis  live-stock,  tele- 
graphed home:  “Is  things  all  right  at  the 
bam  t John  Breen.” 

His  stable-boy,  whose  conversation  was  pro- 
verbially laconic,  immediately  telegraphed 
hack:  “John  Breen, — Things  is.  Bober i*.” 
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THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA. 

Oh.  fare  you  well,  my  sweetheart  true ; 
Farewell  for  a year  and  a day; 

For  Pm  sroinjc  to  sail  on  the  Saukun/, 

In  the  heart  of  Africa. 

I’m  Koing  to  capture  a cockatoo 
On  the  banks  of  the  broad  Kassal. 

And  take  a swim  in  the  bright  Benwc, 

In  the  heart  of  Africa; 

I*m  going  to  camp  with  the  wild  Zu/w, 

And  shoot  with  an  assegai. 

And  chase  the  spiral-horned  koodoo. 

In  the  heart  of  Africa. 

I’m  going  to  paddle  my  own  canoe 
On  the  silvery  Ogoirai, 

Till  I come  to  t lie  city  of  Saka/u, 

In  the  heart  of  Africa. 

If  I don't  return,  O sweetheart  true, 

At  the  end  of  a year  and  a day. 

Think  not  I am  drowned  in  the  Sankurt/, 

In  the  heart  of  Africa. 

For  there  may  be  reasons  unknown  to  you 
Why  I cannot  get  away ; 

I may  marry  the  Queen  of  Karafiroc, 
lu  the  heart  of  Africa.  Fxlix  Guay. 

ECHOES  OF  HAMPTON. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion among  ethnologists  is  the  question, 
Have  we  in  this  world  a race  of  natural  hu- 
morists? Modern  humor  affords  abundant 
argument  for  those  who  take  the  negative  in 
this  discussion,  but  the  Drawer  believes  that 
those  in  search  of  affirmative  arguments  can- 
not do  better  than  visit  the  Hampton  Normal 
School,  where  the  dusky  children  of  North 
America  and  the  Ethiopian  alike  have  their 
yonng  — and  often  aged  — ideas  taught  to 
shoot.  How  good  marksmen  they  become  va- 
ries in  individual  cases  with  the  savage  and 
the  negro  just  as  it  does  with  the  children  of 
fairer  complexion,  hut  that  their  shots  are  fre- 
quently what  we  might  term  “ fancy”  ones  is 
fully  shown  by  a perusal  of  some  of  the  exam- 
ination papers  handed  in,  and  oftener  still  by 
the  answers  given  in  oral  examinations. 

The  Drawer  thinks  that  the  following  an- 
swers, culled  from  the  papers  of  the  various 
classes  in  Biblical,  geographic,  and  domestic 
branches,  cannot  fail  to  convince  those  who 
say  that  we  have  no  natural  race  of  humorists 
that  they  have  erred. 

In  the  course  of  their  Biblical  instruction  a 
class,  distinguished  rather  for  its  opacity  than 
for  its  capacity,  was  asked,  “What  did  Jehu 
do  when  lie  came  to  Jezreel?”  to  which  the 
prompt  answer  was  given,  “ He  threw  the  Jer- 
sey Belle”  (Jezebel)  “out  of  the  window.” 
And  in  response  to  the  query, “How  long  did 
Solomon  reign?”  a rising  young  humorist, 
whose  complexion  rivals  that  of  the  moon 
in  eclipse,  replied,  “Fohty  days  and  folity 
nights.”  We  doubt  if  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glorious  wisdom  could  have  drawn  a parallel 
between  his  own  reign  and  that  of  Noah’s  time. 

The  instructor  of  this  same  class  in  Biblical 
lore  was  informed  most  gravely  that  St.  Mat- 
thew was  one  of  the  “ twelve  opossums” — a 
most  gratifying  answer  to  her  question,  since 
it  showed  how  high  in  the  estimation  of  her 
scholar  the  apostle  must  have  stood. 


The  little  girls  are  frequently  found  among 
the  hnmorists  of  Hampton,  and  their  utter- 
ances are  often  characterized  by  a wisdom  be- 
yond their  years,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
young  miss  of  ten  who,  when  asked  to  give  the 
daily  text,  proudly  announced  that  “A  good 
man  is  more  to  he  desired  than  great  riches.” 

That  the  hoys  apply  their  knowledge,  such 
as  it  is,  to  their  own  experiences,  and  frequent- 
ly modify  their  learning  by  their  personal  ob- 
servation, is  seen  in  the  statement  that  the 
terrible  disease  sent  by  the  Lord  upon  Pharaoh 
and  the  Egyptians  because  they  would  not 
let  Moses  go  was  the  mumps — a most  griev- 
ous affliction  to  the  little  black-faced,  white- 
toothed hoys,  whose  chief  accomplishment 
cousists  in  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  as  if 
they  appreciated  how  funny  they  are. 

Two  questions  in  the  geography  class  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose  to  show  that  it  is  the 
darky  w ho  is  the  natnral  horn  humorist.  Hav- 
ing been  informed  that  the  New-Englanders 
w ere  noted  for  the  produce  of  their  valleys 
and  the  grazing  of  their  hills,  one  of  the  boys 
wrote  that  the  New  England  people  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  “raising  the  deuce” — a 
statement  which  w’ill  be  accepted  as  true  by 
those  who  have  visited  New’  England  only  in 
the  heat,  of  a political  campaign.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  Africans  was  set  down  as 
“catching  Australians  and  pulling  out  their 
feathers.” 

In  the  kitchen-garden  class,  which  is  to  the 
eye  of  the  outsider  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  instruction  at  Hampton,  a small 
boy  who  hopes  to  become  an  expert  butler  as 
well  as  a member  of  Congress,  after  telling 
how  coffee  was  served  at  breakfast,  was  asked 
in  w’bat  other  way  it  w’as  served,  the  answer 
being,  “In  small  cups,  after  dinner.”  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  yontb,  whose  fascinating  way 
had  almost  led  to  his  being  engaged  then  and 
there  by  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  audience,  he 
was  so  overcome  by  nervousness  that  lie  for- 
got his  instruction,  fell  hack  upon  his  personal 
experience,  and  firmly  replied,  “ Cold,  ma’am.” 

It  was  the  unanimous  belief  of  all  present  that, 
although  guilty  of  a technical  error,  the  boy 
had  given  voice  to  a great  truth. 

Another  instance,  in  conclusion,  shows,  we 
think,  that  the  colored  child  is  not  only  a hu- 
morist by  nature,  hut  is  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  become  polished,  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
his  conversation,  and  to  be  nice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  w ords. 

“Can  you  tell  me,”  said  tlie  teacher  to  a 
tliirteen-year-old  damsel  who  had  made  up  a 
bed  to  perfection,  had  set  the  table  without  an 
error,  and  had  reached  the  soup  course  of  the 
“make-believe”  dinner  without  a tremor — 
“can  you  tell  me  why  you  invert  the  cover  of 
the  tureen  when  you  take  it  off?” 

“Yatli,  ’m,”  lisped  the  child,  proudly  con- 
scious of  her  ability.  “It  ith  to  keep  the 
perthpire”  (perspire)  “of  the  thoup  often  the 
table-elorf.”  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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t'#n;».-r,  jfji*  hoWbiijUkW  yards. . ».u/d  ' the  | ed-iu  swere  aud  rmuicai  reserve;  no  uqe 
Gl'Skp.  nbiri^i(e,hea(d»V^  dbder V-  'jS :- 'ii-V  r^ply  to  my  knock,  bui 

tree*.  Hn vi  tt*  vse* MVStt-  iii- 'Iti.#  m a qu^e* 

Them % nmr*v  3**^ ' ' <*if-  .•  tb^;v#b'y^  me  ec<mc  ift.  For  half 

• « .'■  ■»  .!•:/,•  /'.  v : '.v.  . . • i ' %■.  iv  • ,.  . - . _ . . 
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my  efforts  to  .thaw  them  ^re  raiii;  p*:qh  erne  »f  the  greatest  \ alleys  of  the  earth, 
the  genial'  okl  /nan  'was  now  as  dry  as  among  fu omiin m s crowned  with  cloud's 
the  others;  the  • tvftihao,  true  by  the  and  ji'i^atpval'  lomst;  Tiie  Bhiith  Bhoire 

Kupetncylty  of  her  ktfx  here im  v.dticidfoe.  ri&es  iti  wide  f eHI fc  slopes  to  w ood ed 
intelligence,  and ' iierceptixoj , h^mmo  a lit-  tiilj.v,  and  cherishes  k narrow strip  of  hu 
tk  softened,  a.ml  ■ looked  upon  iue  as  o*>o  rummy  aloog  the--  wafvri.s  edge;  indeed 
of  the  iuuHao  kunl  But  tuy  advent  the. road  isrhke  the  siring  of  w posary.  with 
bid  aroused  m some  way  French  -.Gati^t ' bea da, 
ihe  national  su^heiau,  and  conscious  that  and  a spire  every  six  />r  eight  ..miles  be&r- 
even  if  I labored  for  a month  ! eoulti  not  iug-  a cross.  in  running  eastward  you 
remove  their  mistrust/  I withdraw  and'  pass  The  wbk  tidal  meadov**  of  St.  Thom 
returned  to  .ray  caatfe  Tin*:  explanatioii  as  4 -The  cliffs  of  Be  Rode  capped  with 
v/a.^.  subsequently  given  me,  partly  hy  .. Quixotic  k windmills  ou  the  burns  , the. 
4ctiuaint4hces  vvho  knew  tb* people,  and  TffJte -of  Bte>  i$ihe;  ilte  wide 

partly. by  fejap-iyled^e.  of  fkty  Ivfori  mud  flats  of  Kiidere  ' ;0.htlWv  #jihryy 

turyv  traditions,  apii  superstitions.  In  ■ potitt&t#  catch  wjdte  \y1)ales,:»wd  :fc£ir$*. 
early  thrums  oHicers  of  tim  government  almftSt  as  fiTqbeht  as  teeth  oh 
went  about  the  parishes  and  took  the  the  French 

names  of  those  liable  for  military  duty*  safe  within  the  Cap  aulhable;  other  re- 
who  were  afterward  often  called  out:  and  sorts  at  Riviere  du  Lonp  and  Cnyouna. 

to  rids  day  the  ig  no  rant  habitants-  the  picturesque  harbor  of  Hie  kmi  then 
have  & great  nnwjllingnvh*  to  give  their-  past  bolder  shores.  a\  l.es  Mnruiltey  ,md 
niunes;  even  the  census,  officer  is  often  the  niourdams  of  Hie.  Anne,  to  the  meat 
much  annoyed  unless  the '.cure  tells  ids  (m'&dhincWif  <>aspte  Bui  i- hi  South  Shore, 
•flock  to  give  Inin  iofonuatron ; rnore-  with  its  strip  of  ferliluy  and  its  rotary 
o.yer,  many  of  them  believe-  tlt&ct&ny  mail  civil  bat  ion.  affords,  hoi  a rootrasi  to  the. 
who  lias  their  natues  or  their  povtmit^’  general . .ctt{i:i*ae.tep-; ; pif •• 
can  eomifiahd  their  per, woo;  through  nr-  The  IS  Orth  Shore  *vsUm>  to  tin-  eye  the 
ctiifr ; . ■j&miig  me  write  often  had  donninant 'piiggiiiiik&z of  iliv;  region  io  vals 
thus  g&iwk  Them  very  grave  approhen  iug  from  the  very  gates  of  Quebw'tO' Lai) 
«ioi^  ' $?&&* %bky  gcnemniy  believe  iu  rador  thet  motiti tain  wall  of  the  E^^iren-, 
tin#  of  the  oceans  for  tides.  Here  ;ittd  there  a hill-top  is  hured 
WiitiUdg  otf  *pelfs  is  to  place  Ike  thumb  iordr*  parish  church  ami  Us  attmnlant  Vik 
ot  each  Land  In  the  palm  and  rinse  the  (age  and  fiidds:  clefts  in  (he  wall  ^helieir 
fiugers  ovfeV  it  ibve#  times.  My  habHof  a.  fertile  iiook  at  La  Bate  ■ Paul,  La 
Ce^dijihg;-  .tuy-;  lltumbs  may  have  liecu  Midbaiet  and  Atnoihcr  cleft  ettt^ance 
Udbsii  -^go  ibf  npenwy  relatiwa;  io.the  Bagueitay:  btt^of  eutli- 

. When  ] revsnmed  my  cruise  ou  the  vatfmi  :arc  h;rit'.y}KU».  of  light  ami  human 
broad  ot  I iwreviee  U*c  ocean  itself  reack-  life  in  a wilderness  Tim  great  valley  is 
ed  in  k>  of  its  mightie&t  arpi^  in  a vro^fey  f&y  ibi»  mlglity  arm  of 
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the  sea;  and  so  are  its  storms,  which  seem 
as  if  they  must  1111  the  entire  uni verse. 
If  the  seamen  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
exceptionally  superstitious  even  in  this 
superstitious  class,  they  have  some  justi- 
fication in  the  exceptional  dangers  and 
eccentricities  of  these  waters.  The  riv- 
er just  below  the  Isle  d 'Orleans  is  eight 
miles  wide — merely  the  beginning  of  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  ; in  the  next  150 


miles  it  gradually  attains  a width  of 
thirty-five  miles  at  Metis  ; in  another 
hundred  it  becomes  about  sixty  miles  at 
La  Buie  des  Sept  Isles,  The  Canadian 
in  his  pride  refrains  from  drawing*  a line 
to  separate  the  river  from  the  gulf.  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
is  an  estuary  rather  than  a river.  I 
presume  that  the  gulf  may  be  safely 
recognized  at  La  Baie  des  Sept  Isles.  It 
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is  a triangular  sea,  about  500  miles  long 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  about 
350  miles  wide  from  Newfoundland  to 
this  bay.  The  region  of  the  Si.  Law 
rence  has  such  remarkable  natural  fea- 


tures that  even  the  matter-of-fact  reports 
of  the  Admiralty  are  not  without  interest. 
The  navigation  of  these  waters  presents 
exceptional  difficulties:  the  existence  of 
numerous  islands,  reefs,  bars,  and  rocks 
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in  the  channels:  the  irregularity  of  the 
tides  and  currents;  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  especially  toward  the  dose  of 
the  navlgabk’  season ; and,  above  all,  the 
frequent  fogs:  these  are  difficulties  that 
may  well  cause  much  anxiety,  and  call 
for  the  exercise  of  all  the  seaman's  vigil- 
ance, prudence,  and  ability*  Besides  the 
recorded  variations  and  deviations  of  the 
compass,  the  magnetic  attractions  of  the 
shores  are  said  to  complicate  the  cap- 


tain’s problems.  Ice  is  often  a dangerous 
element  here  : in  the  spring — May  in 
this  latitude  and  often  June  also— the  en 
trance  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  gulf 
are  frequently  covered  with  drift  ice  that 
besets  vessels  for  many  days;  icebergs  are 
common  there  during  the  summer,  and 
navigation  is  closed  by  ice.  as  a rule, 
from  November  25th  to  May  1st. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  river  that 
ships  often  spend  more  time  in  sailing  up 
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the  St.  Lawrence  than  in  crossing  the  At-  are  frequented  during  six  months  of  the 
lautic;  generally  they  require  eight  or  year  by  several  lines  of  transatlantic 
nine  days  to  beat  up  to  Quebec  from  Bic,  steam  ships,  a fleet  of  Norwegian  barks 
140  miles:  they  can  sail  only  during  the  for  timber,  and  a limited  number  of  coast- 
llornl,  five  hom*s,  and  then  must  anchor,  in g steamers  and  schooners, 
unless  the  wind  changes.  The  clumsy  On  leaving  the  Isle  d'Orleans  I had 
coasting  schooners,  requiring  always  a kept  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  its 


u ATIIKKlN'f  AM)  LOADING  SALT  1(AY 


fair  wind,  sometimes  spend  a month  in 
going  sixty  or  eighty  miles. 

With  so  many  dangers  as  I have  set 
forth,  tlie  reader  might  think  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  not  navigable;  but  thanks  to 
an  efficient  system  of  lighting  and  pilot- 
ing, these  waters  are  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial arteries  of  the  continent ; they 


vast  ness  bears  in  upon  you  with  full  force. 
But  the  course  lias  not  the  monotony  of 
unbroken  waters;  it  leads  through  a little 
archipelago  of  wooded  Islands  and  bare 
rocks,  where  you  go  happily  onw  ard  w ith 
l\  light  wind  on  a summer  day — that  is, 
happily  onward  until  you  enter  the  mourn- 
ful  souvenirs  of  Grosso  Isle.  This  quaran- 
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tine  station  for  the  St.  Lawrence  was  es- 
tablished in  1832,  when  the  cholera  raged 
in  Europe.  It  was  administered  by  an 
army  surgeon  aided  by  a military  detach- 
ment; but  since  1862  a resident  physician 
superintends  it,  helped  by  a corp  of  civil- 
ians. It  is  a rocky  island  with  pretty 
woods  and  a few  fields,  sheds  for  the  sick, 
two  churches  and  parsonages,  wharves, 
and  quarters.  The  chief  event  in  its 
gloomy  history  is  recorded  on  a little  mar- 
ble monument  in  a field : 44  In  this  seclud- 
ed spot  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  5424 
persons,  who,  flying  from  pestilence  and 
famine  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1847,  found 
in  America  but  a grave.” 

The  strength  and  vitality  of  the  sea 
pervades  the  air  of  this  vast  region  of  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence;  it  is  full  of  the  snap 
and  vigor  of  the  fall,  tempered  by  the 
comfort  and  luxuriousness  of  the  sum- 
mer. After  clearing  from  Quarantine, 
Youth  seemed  again  to  perch  on  the  bow 
as  a westerly  breeze  bore  me  along  among 
the  pretty  scenes  of  the  archipelago.  Per- 
haps the  islands  are  the  more  attractive 
for  being  such  welcome  shelter  in  the 
great  waters.  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  beautiful  in  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
their  striking  surroundings.  I remem- 
ber particularly  the  western  end  of  the 
Isle  aux  Grues;  a beach  of  clean  slate 
shingle  skirts  along  many  knolls  and 
dells,  and  past  picturesque  cliffs  over- 
hung with  cedars  and  maples;  and  with- 
in the  woods  are  little  glades  where  clus- 
ters of  juniper  and  of  waving  ferns  stand 
on  natural  grass-plats  running  about  the 
irregular  avenues  of  the  wood.  Looking 
seaward  in  any  direction  from  these  shel- 
tered nooks,  at  the  islets  of  rock  near  by, 
the  wide  expanses  of  turbulent  currents, 
and  the  far-distant  shores  overtopped  by 
mountains,  you  feel  afresh  the  exception- 
al grandeur  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  beyond  the 
farms,  broad  salt -meadows  connect  the 
Isle  aux  Grues  with  its  twin  the  Isle  aux 
Oies;  at  low  tide  cattle  were  feeding  on 
rushes  about  the  schooners  left  high  and 
dry  by  the  ebb.  These  meadows  are  cele- 
brated shooting-grounds.  The  habitant 
now  and  then  harnesses  a dog  to  a small 
cart  containing  a shovel,  tamed  geese  of 
the  wild  species  to  act  as  decoys.  Arrived 
at  the  edge  of  the  meadows,  he  hides  the 
cart  in  the  grass,  goes  down  the  wide 
beach  to  about  half-tide  mark,  and  digs  a 
pit  about  four  feet  deep,  in  which  he  can 


sit  on  a bunch  of  grass  without  showing 
his  head  above  the  level  of  the  mud;  he 
puts  out  the  decoys,  and  hides  with  his 
dog  in  the  pit,  to  shoot  until  the  rising 
tide  drives  him  away.  Two  old  men  of 
the  parish — one  of  them  not  less  than 
eighty-two  years  of  age — formed  a strik- 
ing group  one  fall  day  returning  from 
their  cold  and  cramping  sport.  They 
strutted  down  the  street  proudly  by  their 
dog-cart  loaded  with  decoys  and  game, 
tattered,  tottering,  muddy  from  head  to 
foot,  but  jolly  and  loquacious  to  those 
who  came  and  complimented  them.  The 
St.  Lawrence  was  once  very  prolific  in  fish 
and  game,  and  although  it  is  no  longer 
very  profitable  in  this  regard,  yet  by  the 
sheer  force  of  tradition  many  of  these  un- 
ambitious people  are  still  drawn  to  its 
beaches  more  than  to  their  lands  and  in- 
dustries. Men  live  to  a good  old  age  by 
its  healthful  shores.  In  the  hamlet  of  the 
island  I saw  upon  his  door-step  a cheery 
old  man  who  had  worked  for  the  present 
owner  of  the  manor,  for  his  father,  for 
his  grandfather,  and  for  his  great-grand- 
father; square-built,  broad  - browed,  he 
was  still  able  to  commend  to  our  notice 
the  pig  he  was  fattening  about  the  door; 
and  when  we  left  him  he  said,  with  quie- 
tude and  courtesy,  “Bon  jour,  ces  mes- 
sieurs.” This  old-time  address  in  the 
third  person,  full  of  feudal  deference, 
went  well  with  the  simplicity  and  quaint 
ness  of  the  ancient  man. 

I now  left  the  islands  to  cross  over  to 
the  North  Shore.  It  is  a long  passage, 
that  will  not  interest  the  reader — unless 
he  happens  to  be  caught  on  it  by  a blow. 
Perhaps  he  will  do  as  well  to  visit  some  of 
the  scenes  I have  met  with  on  other  cruises 
in  this  region. 

The  cutting  of  rushes  for  hay  at  St. 
Thomas,  L’Islette,  Beaupr6,  and  other 
places  is  a characteristic  scene.  If  you 
paddle  along  these  muddy  shores  at  low- 
water,  dodging  bowlders,  and  running 
around  the  ends  of  basket-work  fences  for 
fisheries,  and  if  you  happen  there  near 
the  full-moon  of  September,  you  will  find 
the  flats  alive  with  mowers  cutting  rush- 
es. These  natural  meadows,  covered  at 
high  tide,  are  often  many  miles  in  length, 
and  even  as  much  as  a mile  in  width; 
back  of  them  rise  the  bluffs  of  the  river, 
and  then  the  fields  and  fences  leading 
away  up  the  long  slopes  to  the  forest-cov- 
ered hills.  Each  farm  extends  its  nar- 
row frontage— generally  about  200  yards 
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wide—  down  across  these  meadows  to  low-  ony  were  the  attractions  that  first  drew 
water  mark  ; the  hay  and  the  fish  are  of*  settlers  to  found  the  oldest  parishes.  At 
ten  the  most  valuable  products  of  these  Riviere  Ouelle,  for  example,  the  mouth  of 
small  fit.  Lawrence  farms.  In  fact  these  the  valley  and  the  tidal  meadow  along 
meadows  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  cob  the  shore  were  divided  into  converging 
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strips,  like  the  leaves  of  a fan,  that  each 
settler  might  have  a portion  of  salt  hay, 
and  this  part  of  the  parish  is  still  called 
L Eveutrtil.  But  to  return  to  the  pre- 
sent hav -makers.  The  groups  of  bare- 
legged men  mow  eagerly  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge  until  the  tide  comes  in  ; then 
they  stretch  a rope  across  the  lower  end 
of  thejr  swaths,  and  twist  some  rushes 
loosely  about  it  to  float  it  and  make  it 


thick  enough  to  catch  and  hold  the  grass. 
Some  men  now  pull  at  one  end  of  the 
rope,  a man  riding  on  a cart,  often  driven 
by  a woman,  bolds  the  other  end,  aud  be- 
hind the  rope  two  or  three  pitch  escaped 
locks  of  grass  over  the  line  into  its  en- 
closing curve;  thus  the  swaihs  are  gath- 
ered into  one  mass  that  grows  in  size  and 
advances  inland  as  the  tide  rises,  and  at 
last  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  bank  as 
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tVie  foot  of  the  bluffs—  women  with  broad 
huts  and  bare  anklet  men  bare-legged 
and  muddy,  little  rmediorse  carts  stand- 
ing by  tnbumls  of  and  all  work 


quite  an  island  of  floating  verdure.  Here 
it  is  held  by  the  rope  until  the  tide  has 
fallen  somewhat  and  left  it  accessible  to 
carts.  Then  groups  may  be  seen  all  along 
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fast,  pitching  the  dripping  rushes,  raking, 
hauling  loads  up  the  bank,  and  spreading 
the  grass  in  fields  to  cure.  It  is  to  me 
one  of  the  prettiest  scenes  in  Canada.  The 
golden  haze  of  Indian-summer  often  cov- 
ers the  meadows,  the  calm  pearly  river 
with  its  ships  and  islands,  and  the  far-off 
blue  mountains;  there  is,  too,  a measure 
of  tender  interest  going  out  to  these  folk 
at  their  muddy  toil,  and  leading  your  eye 
and  your  fancy  all  down  the  line  to  the 
dimmest  and  farthest  group.  Often  the 
pressure  of  work  and  the  hours  of  the 
tide  bring  out  the  people  to  work  in  the 
moonlit  nights. 

Among  the  characteristic  scenes  often 
met  on  the  steam-boats  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  a pilgrimage  to  St.  Anne  de 
Beaupre.  One  of  these  trips  was  organ- 
ized while  I was  sojourning  once  with  an 
habitant  near  St.  Jean  Port  Joli.  Such 
expeditions  are  generally  got  up  by  the 
priest  and  one  of  the  chief  merchants  of 
his  parish.  They  either  charter  a steam- 
boat or  get  special  rates  from  a railroad, 
and  then  take  all  who  wish  to  go,  at  a cer- 
tain price,  giving  a fair  remuneration  for 
the  negotiations  and  management.  My 
host  told  me  that  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
previous  year  netted  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  project  is  often  announced  from  the 
pulpits  of  several  contiguous  parishes;  it 
draws  thus  a large  company,  with  one 
or  more  priests  to  keep  good  order.  Al- 
though the  boat  was  not  to  start  until 
5 o’clock  A.M.,  aud  my  host  lived  some- 
thing less  than  three  miles  from  the  land- 
ing, yet  we  were  called  at  one  o’clock, 
given  some  breakfast,  and  started  on  our 
way  through  a dark  rainy  night.  We 
arrived  in  good  season.  The  merchant 
saw  no  incongruity  in  selling  me  a pas- 
sage for  myself  and  the  Allegro , although 
the  expedition  was  announced  as  strictly 
a pilgrimage,  and  we  were  scarcely  pil- 
grims. At  the  appointed  hour  several 
hundred  habitants  with  lunch  baskets  and 
bundles  straggled  down  the  pier  and  em- 
barked. The  company,  as  far  as  I could 
judge,  contained  only  three  or  four  men 
above  the  peasant  class;  it  was  composed 
chiefly  of  farmers’  wives  and  daughters. 
Rows  of  women  sat  on  the  benches  and 
told  their  beads  or  their  bits  of  gossip; 
very  many  of  them  kept  an  eye  open  for 
passing  acquaintances,  and  took  in  a friend 
now  and  then,  as  it  were,  in  parenthesis; 
here  and  there  a man  knelt  before  his 
wife  to  have  his  cravat  arranged;  a 
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few  were  silent  and  meditative;  chants 
from  time  to  time  sounded  from  the 
lower  or  the  upper  deck.  I had  taken 
shelter  with  others  in  the  cabin,  but 
three  priests  soon  came  in  and  waved  us 
all  out  in  a most  superior  manner,  and 
then  put  on  their  white  surplices;  many 
people  flocked  in  again  at  once;  each 
priest  took  his  seat  in  an  open  portable 
confessional,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a partition,  and  to  aid  the  secrecy  that 
envelops  the  confession  partly  covered 
his  face  with  the  wide  sleeve  of  his  sur- 
plice; he  then  crouched  down  and  put 
his  ear  to  the  grated  opening.  One  wo- 
man after  another  knelt  on  the  other  side 
of  the  partition  and  confessed,  while  some 
stood  about  the  cabin  and  awaited  their 
turn.  Thus  the  pilgrims  passed  the  hours 
of  the  passage  across  the  St.  Lawrence, 
mingling  social  intercourse,  prayers,  medi- 
tations, trivialities,  hopes  of  heaven,  fears 
of  hell,  and  anticipations  of  miracles. 
But  the  scene  had,  on  the  whole,  an  at- 
mosphere of  dulness  and  contentment. 
The  pilgrims  of  a wealthy  parish  often 
have  their  steam -boat  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  flags;  I have  often  heard 
over  the  waters  their  strange  medley  of 
sounds — a brass  band  playing  a gay 
march,  the  austere  plain  chants,  the  bab- 
ble of  talk,  and  the  mutterings  of  a mul- 
titude at  prayer. 

The  lonely  spirit  of  the  “Grand  Nord” 
met  me  face  to  face  when  I reached  at  last 
the  North  Shore  at  the  foot  of  Cap  Tour- 
ment.  The  Laurentides  dominate  even 
this  arm  of  the  sea  by  their  lofty  and 
gloomy  grandeur;  marching  eastward, 
their  forest-covered  heads,  and  farther  on 
their  rocky  crowns,  overlook  one  anoth- 
er’s shoulders  with  increasing  savageness 
down  to  the  stormy  gulf.  And  their 
savageness  is  but  seldom  broken  by  a 
touch  of  human  life,  which  serves  rather 
to  enhance  their  austerity.  The  shores 
east  of  Cap  Tourment  are  uninhabitable, 
for  the  mountains  rise  right  up  from  a 
beach  of  rocks.  That  barren  coast  yields 
about  50,000  eels  each  autumn,  and  the 
South  Shore,  at  Riviere  Ouelle,  St.  Denis, 
and  elsewhere,  yields  still  more.  The  fish- 
ery is  often  a picturesque  sight  with  its 
long  fence  of  wicker-work  and  frames  bal- 
lasted with  stones,  the  whole  sharply  re- 
lieved with  lights  and  shadows ; wings  put 
off  here  and  there  to  turn  the  eels  into  en- 
closures, and  thence  into  bottle-shaped  re- 
ceptacles, and  from  there  into  very  strong 
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T ITJTIJ.tN  iiv^  TtniniUf»:V  walk  of  ili^Tias  is  u in«vanim»‘Mi  v.f  t i « o best  atx  hit^clural 
▼ I |hle  col iJinn.  eU>?o  hr  ths  Place  des  art. of  the  sixteenth  anil  seventeenth  cen- 
Vosges.,  hmleed  .in  Urn  very  heart  «>f  the  hnies,  The  bans  relief*  over  .the  tn.rmui0* 
m of  the  sixteenth  venture  . eluOr.  tlio  two  lxiy.fi  supporting  the  e^uCel).- 
Ktuodi-  tiie  Hofei  C^jrimy«iet,  one  Of  the  eon,  and  the  four  colossal.  stone  figures  of 
miiunnmiis  pt'-X^n^.  /iW&  &mfioxi&  vn  the  facade  in  Umj  vpavi- 

house i wU  m Pfr * for  the  Fa rliamen - • yank  represent  Jean  ml  cu  t at 

Ury  Vv':S)<lvni,  he  Ligueris-.  fron,  two  epochs  of  hi*  life : the  rjiarcelious  ri»- 

the  pftvns  of  Pierre  Lcseot.  u laruon*  archi*  trailer  of  the  h;^s  reliefs .earved  in  154?*  is 
Hie -day*  ♦uid  tfeeimih^lwHh  buss;  the  work  of  the  9>co}j>t0r!s  vpyf  h y ih# 
reliefs  ami  figures'- by-  Jean  tfmipur  one  slWuigth  and  graceful  suhdhy  of  ihr  »S>*i 
pf  the  greatest  i>f  the  F^nph  full  oiaturitft . : ■ 

school  cif  sculpitim  In  15Tf?  the  hoiute  The  HrchikKdtU’e  Of  the  Hdiel  (Mnm: 
passed  into  the  hands  0/ j>  Breton  family.  Valet,  itself  worthy  x>i:ii  imuute  and  care- 
th-  Kivt't)>'-rnoy.  whose  uauiothe  Pa  mi  an  fed  :<nj<P.\  ts  not  the  only  feature  which 
Kidoaipil  into  CiltrnwvjUet,  and  litutclml  i t ^tschlH'iVciulV.'  thVji ^toiiiea l house  hi  nnr  no 
forever;  ip  the  huUdiug.  ^ub^eftietit^c  uyx.  \ ;'■  'i* £5^V'isr»t A 
:th&  Hotel  Oariiav^ctwa*  <nihir":rd  by  two  linnets  in  ev^ry  room.,  foe  'that-  charming 
f Amo  us  iuvjiufri.s,  Ducereoao  and  Utter- writer  lived-  -there--  hi  her  •'  Oiiroa- 
Maiisxrd,  *n  that  the  Wfldifig  as  it  stands  VuleUe  ‘ a*  sin:  culled  >t  during  ocarly 
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twenty  years,  from  1677  until  her  death 
in  1696,  and  frequent  mention  of  the  con- 
veniences and  inconveniences  of  the  dwell- 
ing will  be  found  in  her  correspondence. 
After  Madame  de  S4vign6’s  time  the  house 
passed  through  various  hands  and  various 
fortunes,  until  finally  in  1866  the  city  of 
Paris  bought  it,  and  placed  in  the  rooms 
of  this  last  surviving  monument  of  Re- 
naissance domestic  architecture  its  libra- 
ry and  its  historical  museum,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  illustrious  Marquise  de 
Sevigne,  and  of  all  the  souvenirs  that  the 
buildiug  calls  up.  In  these  pages  we  pro- 
pose to  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  us  in 
a ramble  through  some  of  the  rooms  of 
this  museum  of  the  history  of  Paris. 

The  Carnavalet  Museum  is  composed  of 
a library  of  seventy  thousand  volumes 
and  fifty  thousand  engravings  relating  to 
the  history  of  Paris  and  of  the  Parisians 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  the 
present  day ; of  pictures  and  plans  of  the 
city ; of  antiquities  of  all  kinds  illustrating 
the  architecture  and  the  civilization  of 
the  Gallo-Roman,  Roman,  mediaeval,  and 
Renaissance  epochs ; of  coins,  medals,  cos- 
tume, furniture,  ceramics,  arms,  and  in- 
numerable objects  of  all  kinds  represent- 
ing the  modern  epochs  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries, down 
to  the  patriotic  medals  and  trinkets  made 
only  yesterday.  The  whole  history  of 
Paris  is  commented  upon  more  or  less 
completely  by  the  objects  exhibited  in 
these  picturesque  old  rooms.  And  what 
is  the  history  of  Paris  ? It  is  the  r&sum6 
of  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  Europe 
— a domain  which  grows  wider  and  wider 
the  more  one  explores  it;  a labyrinth  that 
leads  to  the  unknown,  to  the  mystery  of 
the  primitive  Celts.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  armorial  bearings  of  Paris:  on 
a red  field  is  a ship  with  silver  sails  float- 
ing on  a silver  sea,  and  surmounted  by  an 
azure  band  ornamented  with  fleurs-de-lis. 
From  time  immemorial  this  ship  has  been 
the  emblem  of  the  municipality  of  Paris. 
Why  ? Because  the  first  settlers  of  Paris 
owed  their  prosperity  to  their  boats  which 
plied  on  the  Seine.  The  cradle  of  Paris 
was  the  island  on  which  Notre  Dame  now 
rises  supreme,  the  lie  de  la  Cite,  or  the 
lie  Saint-Louis,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
and  the  first  monuments  which  attract 
our  attention  in  the  galleries  of  the  Car- 
navalet Museum  are  coins,  altars,  and  in- 
scriptions relating  to  the  antique  settle- 
ment of  Lutetia.  Lut^ce,  Leucot&ce,  Mons 


Lucotecius,  now  the  Montagne  Sainte- 
Genevieve,  are  the  old  names  that  we  find, 
and  according  to  the  learned  in  etymology 
Paris  derived  its  original  name  from  the 
source  of  its  architectural  beauty,  namely, 
its  inexhaustible  beds  of  stone  and  plaster. 
Leng,  we  are  told,  meays  in  Celtic  “stone,” 
andfecftmeans  “fine.”  Gallo-Roman  Paris 
rose  out  of  the  catacombs  which  are  still 
being  quarried  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  at  Montrouge  and  La  Tombe-Issoire. 
On  this  lie  de  la  Cit£,  in  shape  like  a great 
ship  floating  on  the  water,  the  old  Gauls 
were  safe  from  the  marauding  wolves  and 
Erymanthian  boars  which  then  infested 
the  thick  forests  that  covered  Europe.* 

They  were  protected  as  well  as  the 
dwellers  in  the  lake  cities  of  Switzerland. 
Their  goddess  was  the  mysterious  Virgin 
mother  of  Egypt,  Isis,  the  water  goddess, 
whose  priestesses  and  whose  worship  we 
find  spread  so  universally.  Her  sanctu- 
ary was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  her  fetes 
and  rites  were  celebrated  with  the  same 
pious  ardor,  though  not  with  the  same 
splendor,  as  in  the  East,  and  every  year 
the  sacred  bark  was  launched  in  souvenir 
of  Isis  abandoning  herself  to  the  waves  to 
seek  the  body  of  her  lost  divine  spouse. f 

* Not  only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  even  up  to 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  wolves  from  the  forests 
around  Paris  used  to  venture  into  the  streets  of  the 
city  in  very  cold  winters.  In  1420  the  cemeteries 
were  invaded  by  wolves.  In  1695,  August  12, 
L’Estoile  notes  in  his  Journal:  “A  wolf,  having 
swum  across  the  river,  devoured  a child  to-day  on 
the  Place  de  Grfcve.  A prodigious  thing,  and  of  evil 
omen.”  (Chose  prodigiense,  et  de  mauvais  presage.') 

f This  rite  long  survived  in  Christian  times  in 
the  form  of  a superstition.  In  order  to  recover  any 
object  lost  in  the  Seine,  the  Parisians  took  a wooden 
platter  and  placed  on  it  a lighted  candle  and  a loaf 
of  bread  consecrated  to  Saint  Nicholas,  the  patron 
saint  of  water.  The  platter  was  left  floating  on  the 
water,  and  the  belief  was  that  wherever  it  stopped, 
the  lost  object  would  be  found.  In  April,  1718,  an 
old  woman  who  had  recourse  to  this  superstitious 
rite  was  the  cause  of  a great  disaster.  Her  floating 
candle  set  fire  to  a boat- load  of  hay  moored  at  the 
Pont  de  la  Tournelle,  and  the  bridge  and  half  the 
houses  of  the  neighborhood  were  burnt  down.  The 
environs  of  Paris  are  full  of  souvenirs  of  Isis.  The 
village  of  Issy  was  the  site  of  one  of  her  temples, 
the  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  was  built  over 
a temple  of  Isis,  and  an  old  image  of  the  goddess 
was  worshipped  there  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII.  with  all  sorts  of  strange  rites,  the  tradi- 
tion of  which  was  kept  up  by  the  old  women. 
Finally  the  Abbot  of  St.  Germain  demolished  the 
pagan  image,  but  the  old  women  of  Paris  were  tena- 
cious in  their  heathen  wavs,  and  immediately  trans- 
ferred l heir  mummeries  to  a statue  of  Ceres  which 
had  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  a pagan  temple  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  and  placed  on  a gable  of 
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Thus  the  bark  of  Isis,  symbolizing  their 
river  and  their  ships,  the  source  of  their 
prosperity,  became  the  favorite  emblem 
of  the  Lutetians,  and  even  when  no  longer 
free  they  imposed  it  on  their  conquerors. 
The  Emperor  Posthumus,  who  built  an 
immense  palace,  of  which  the  so-called 
“Thermes  de  Julian1’  are  a remnant,  had 
this  emblem  carved  at  the  corners  of  the 
building,  and  the  stone  symbols  may  still 
be  seen  by  visitors  to  the  Cluny  Museum. 
The  Lutetians  believed  fervently  in  Isis 
and  in  the  fortunes  of  their  frail  bark. 
They  even  had  a belief,  which  became  a 
legend  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  some  day 
one  of  their  heroes  would  go  in  a ship  to 
conquer  Egypt,  the  original  home  of  Isis. 
It  is  a curious  fact,  too,  that  Christianity 
made  very  slow  progress  in  Paris  until 
after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  softened  the 
severity  of  the  early  Hebraic  tenets  by  au- 
thorizing the  more  accessible  and  clement 
adoration  of  the  Virgin.  Henceforward 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  Isis  and  the 
Virgin  were  merged  into  dne  in  the  eyes 
of  the  simple;  soon  images  of  “la  bonne 
dame”  (the  good  lady)  were  set  up  every- 
where, at  country  cross-roads  and  street 
corners,  and  France  became  the  mother- 
country  of  Mariolatry. 

In  the  river  Seine  and  in  the  objects 
discovered  in  the  sand  and  mud  of  its  bed 
we  find  the  materials  of  the  early  history 
of  Paris.  The  leaden  medals,  the  clasps, 
the  coins  with  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
here  and  there  a few  words  in  some  Latin 
historian,  enable  us  to  reconstitute  the 
past  when  Lutetia  was  the  great  emporium 
of  the  products  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
East.  The  Phoeaean  merchants  of  Mar- 
seilles brought  their  goods  up  the  Rhone 
and  partly  overland  to  Paris,  where  the 
Lutetian  badciwrs  or  boatmen  despatched 
them  to  Britain  and  the  countries  north  of 
Gaul.  So  too  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Gauls  spoke  Greek  before  they  learned  to 
speak  Latin,  for  Greek  was  the  language 
of  commerce. 

The  story  of  the  arms  of  Paris  has  led 
us  far  back  to  the  old  badaurrs , whose 
corporation  was  the  undoubted  origin  of 
the  municipality  of  Paris.  The  Cama- 
valet  Museum  contains  also  abundant  ma- 
terials to  enable  us  to  trace  the  history 

the  Carmelite  church.  Hail  and  rain  that  destroyed 
the  crops  were  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  this  Ceres, 
and  the  old  women  used  to  perform  pious  rites  to 
appease  her.  (See  that  curious  volume  of  gossip  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  Lex  Caquets  de  VAecouchce.) 


of  the  flag  of  Paris,  which  has  become  the 
tricolor  flag  of  France.  In  brief,  its  his- 
tory is  this:  When  the  first  French  rev- 
olutionary leader,  Etienne  Marcel,  roused 
his  fellow-citizens  to  claim  their  rights  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  he  adopted  the 
colors  red  and  blue  because  they  were  the 
colors  of  the  old  Parloiraux  Bourgeois  or 
Hotel  de  Villo,  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
municipality  and  the  centre  of  the  revo- 
lution. In  1789  the  Parisians  followed 
the  example  of  Etienne  Marcel,  and  the 
Parisian  cockade  which  Mayor  Bailly  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XVI.  when  the  King  re- 
turned to  Paris  on  July  17,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Bastile,  was  blue  and  red.  The 
King  fixed  it  on  the  large  white  cockade 
which  he  wore  on  his  royal  hat,  and  thus 
formed  a tricolor  cockade.  Lafayette, 
prompt  to  seize  the  political  union  which 
this  chance  juxtaposition  seemed  to  sym- 
bolize, induced  the  Commune  of  Paris  to 
accept  this  addition  of  white  to  the  red 
and  blue,  and  in  1790  the  National  Assem- 
bly ordered  that  the  old  white  flag  of 
France  should  be  replaced  by  a flag  repro- 
ducing in  vertical  bands  the  red,  white, 
and  blue  of  the  national  cockade. 

The  galleries  of  the  museum  contain 
the  remarkably  complete  collection  of  rev- 
olutionary relics  formed  by  the  late  M. 
de  Liesville.  We  will  merely  glance  en 
passant  at  the  picture-gallery,  where  we 
shall  notice  a curious  painting  by  Rague- 
net,  representing  the  famous  Place  de 
Grfeve,  the  scene  of  the  beginning  of  all  the 
revolutions  of  Paris.  Opposite  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Vannerie,  was  the  first  lantenxe  or  lamp- 
iron,  and  over  it  stood  a bust  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  sign  of  a loyal  grocery  store. 
It  was  on  this  Place  de  Grfeve  that 
the  old  regime  executed  its  criminals;  it 
was  on  this  Place  de  Grfeve  that  the  Rev- 
olution summarily  executed  its  victims 
by  stringing  them  up  on  the  lanteme.  In 
1789  the  lamp-iron  had  its  litanies  like  the 
gi-devant  Virgin,  and  its  poets  like  Anne 
of  Navarre,  while  that  Athenian  wit,  Ca- 
mille Desmoulins,  styled  himself  its  attor- 
ney-general ( procureur  general  de  la  lan - 
feme).  So  great  did  the  popularity  of  the 
lamp-iron  become  that  the  public  heads- 
man renounced  his  rights  and  dues,  “not- 
ably his  exclusive  privilege  of  quartering, 
breaking  on  the  wheel,  burning,  hanging, 
and  beheading,  ” and  exhorted  * i honorable 
amateurs”  to  preserve  and  propagate  the 
use  of  the  lamp-iron.  The  accompani- 
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nient  of  these  summary^  is  the 

sons'*  of  "IJfi  im/' jx*M-  w the  * * Cafma- 
gtiutW^  became  the  sung*  of  the  guiJkUme, 
while 

ty  trees-  Tlmse  two  mrs  and  ib^r  re- 
frains were  tlto  highest  expression  of  pH1 
triotmti.  Hem  is  ft  verse  of  the 
“ OatiUmi  national't 

“ Ah.!  yu  Ira,  ^Bt  ira,  (ja  ira,  . v i'  ' 

Los*  iiriftocrates  h la  lauUnw/'  ' . 

.Ah  1 xp\  ira,  «;«  trny  xvil.^  • \:-yi 
Lea  iiriMocnm*.*  on 
Lft  dfa*pnti«me  ‘j&xfii rent,.  .:?i :: ; .-•  ‘ J ■ ' 

I/o^Uito uiomphm,  * ^ 

The  Fmnch  owe  this  refrain  to  loss  ' 

a celebrity  than  Benjamin  Fmnklm;  ' 

Every  day  Franklin  used  U>  be  n*kod,  out 
of  real  interest  nr  niemly  out  to^poHtty  ;Jyv* 
mrm%  how  the  Anierican  mvolUiion  wa«  - ' 
getting  bn,  and  RwjAium: *$j»$ ted  through 
his  Qted  rkpHed,  m variably tmy 

u(£&  ira!  (,-n  im4.”  (it  will  go.)  The 
Revolution  caught  if#  phrase,  and  *na<k  it 
into  a liyrwu  which  gt^dually- Became  the  'v$& 

Alleluia  of  bloodshed.  N® 

Now  w>>  will  go  upstairs  anil  visit  the 
Ltomlle  collections  and  the  various  ob^ 
jeots  which  At.  Jules  Oqusin,  the  curator 
of  hM ^ together  to 

She  history  of  Paris  between  1789 
and:f8i>i.  ^he  numismatics  ami  the  tetriMv- •■  .Eye^'  relie  of  the  time  bfcara 
tfe&';00i?'h -. are  ihere  almost  cum-  of  it#  moral  state  of  the 

thM**  subjects  liav«  been  nation*  from  the  fiiridtum  ami  'window- 
r vr*:.*i y tiyatod  in  special  works.  vr&  • curiaio^  -down. ' to*  the  smallest  detail  of 
sh^^;^h^p^vs^n4  attire,  ; ' 

truest  in  examining  fin?  miscellaneous  <>b-  3 n the  Revoltuiouary  faience  and  pov 

jeets  n>  they  may  happen  to  strike  tmr  edain  the  love  of  flowery  iiuturc  is  mark* 
eye:  ‘ : ■;  * \y%CyVb  cd.  Let  us  examine  tire spleud id  pair  of 

The  JtovtYtotuto  began  hy  lovhig  every-  avoid  soft-paste  £&vmv  vasesf  roue  of  the 
thing.  IndisoriminaUv  Umevo.IiHU-f:.  • wk*  jewels  of  ihc  niusenio.  which  - wero  exe- 
its  that  ohnr&crerisUo,  and  in  speaking  elite*!  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pore  of  the 
ahbto  ami  Supreme  Being  to  1793*  and  de&ttoe<l  aft  & 

hatred  ji^esetut  hig^^Iliest  Rt&(^|iier^yyho 

MichoJet  has  ^ahh  had  ifichiml  the  Qjbtn** uliott/hr Iht* 
" tb^  }v<?:i.rt  <if  France  \va^  /nil  of  uiagmv  *’  ev*.sUncC  of  the  Supreme  Being;  V and 

ilkewi^e  ^consoliug  pri|i<*llde  pf.ihfe; 

a cdm?ci*iVe  tve.  U toy  innitemhe  r Carlyle^  li umortal i ty  of  t he  ',Sdu  l; * ’*  Th^  vaito?  of 
sneer,  "‘For  it  ia  o ^sticulatiiig,  srmpa-  roj^U  *.hhie‘ . arh'- 4:"-: Mt*h; 
thetic  ' people,  and  has  a heart,  ami  wears  IxomUfull y punited  mednhiorm,  via.  nn^ 
it  <tu  ite  xlcev'e."  The  abstract  conceptions  t)j^  goddess  •:>>'  Reft^ n | ^ -d  ;n  tneoJor  dva- 
oftowtheriy  love  a ml  the  toVvof  the  father*  pery , m\h  illp  decito^! 
laud  seem  to  havn  penetrated  the  heart,  -of  eml  on  her  collrreite,  ja  -lvB  aloft  ^ n>rei>  to 
evirry  man,  wornau,  and  child in'  France  in  eniighUii  the  world,  bhe  o*  ^'vifed  tn  p 
1789*  and  to  imve  awakened  the  whole  im-  liom  mthI  in  the  background  is  q cto^ic 
lion  Ur  a ptVw  life,  eimnently  3piritual,  ig-  torrfple  and  a soft  todd^enpe  reniindihg 
'rHjrita|*;  sfmec  '4»pd  iitog*  and  full  of  ijiu-  one  <pf  the  smdot ji .iand . fe.^thery  gardens 
atto  ehthasi'astu  which  make  ot  On  th  e t/U  v^e  to  a seated 

the  whole  Revoluhrm  scem-nus  it  were  a dguh  of  Liber? y,  nr  a red  and  white  mbe. 
dream;  domeimtes;  ravishing-,  sooiethne^  with  miix  atiH  m%y>  classic  pedestal 

Yet,  LXiVH.^b,  - fit> 


Wk 
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inscribed  with  the  words  “ Confederation  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  the  gnil- 
des  Frangais”  and  “Droits  de  l’homme.”  lotine  figures  comparatively  little  in  the 
With  the  other  arm  she  holds  aloft  a pike  ornamentation  of  objects  of  the  Repub- 
surmounted  by  the  red  Phrygian  cap;  lican  epoch.  The  guillotine  cup  and 
suspended  round  her  neck  by  a tricolor  saucer,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is 
ribbon  is  a carpenter  s plumb-level ; at  her  a reactionary  piece  made  at  Berlin,  and  of 
feet  lies  the  club  of  tyranny;  Love  holds  white  Berlin  china  decorated  with  a simple 
the  balance  of  justice,  and  the  Gallic  cock  gold  band.  The  medallions  are  in  bistre, 
crows  triumphantly  in  the  sunny  land-  The  one  on  the  cup  represents  the  execu- 
scape.  The  two  remaining  medallions  are  tion  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  one  on 
flowery  allegories.  On  one  we  see  a land-  the  saucer  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
scape  radiant  with  tricolor  flowers  of  Pre-  whose  profile  is  easily  recognizable.  The 
Raphaelite  minuteness  of  execution,  and  executioner  seen  in  both  medallions,  who 

was  at  that  time 
working  the  terri- 
ble “ silence  ma- 
chine” fifty  or  six- 
ty times  a day, 
was  Charles  Henri 
Sanson,  third  of 
the  generation,  a 
man  who  liked  so- 
ciety, had  fine  sil- 
ver plate,  claimed 
his  rights  as  a citi- 
zen, which  the  Abb4 
Maury  had  contest- 
ed in  1789,  protest- 
ed against  the  title 
of  “bourreau,”  or 
executioner,  and 
obtained  instead 
the  title  of  “ aven- 
ger of  the  people.” 
At  the  time  when 
this  cup  and  saucer 
were  made  the  guil- 
lotine had  become, 
Phrygian  and  jacobin  caps.  so  to  speak,  Prime- 

Minister  of  the  Re- 
public; Bare  re  was 

in  the  background  its  Anacreon ; and  its  triumph  wTas  prome- 
the  volcano  of  the  naded  daily  from  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
Revolution  vom-  tion  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  from  the  Champ 
iting  forth  the  flame  of  Liberty  and  fling-  deMars  to  theBarriereRenversee  (former- 
ing abroad  the  thunder-bolts  of  Justice;  ly  Barrier  of  the  Throne),  from  the  Upset 
while  on  the  other  we  have  a picture  of  Barrier  to  the  Place  Antoine,  and  thence 
the  National  Garden,  formerly  Tuileries,  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  as  convenience 
with  the  Liberty  tree  and  all  the  raise  en  suggested.  And  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
sc&ne  of  that  mummery  which  the  paint-  guillotine  was  not  at  first  a terror-inspir- 
er  David  devised  and  over  which  Robes-  ing  object.  One  general  of  the  Revolu- 
pierre  presided,  clad  in  a sky-blue  coat,  tionary  army  had  a guillotine  engraved 
white  waistcoat,  and  nankeen  breeches,  on  his  seal.  The  ladies  of  Tours  wore 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a bouquet  of  wild  guillotine  ear-rings,  and  the  “avenger  of 
flowers  and  wheat -ears.  How  strange  the  people”  danced  with  them  at  the 
and  unexpected  is  this  profusion  of  simple  proconsular  balls.  The  guillotine  was  a 
flowers  in  these  times  which  we  are  so  la  mode.  Its  inventor,  Dr.  Guillotin,  in 
often  tempted  to  look  upon  as  wild  satur-  a speech  before  the  National  Assembly 
nalia  of  bloodshed  and  horrid  frenzy ! on  December  1,  1789,  had  said,  “With 
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sloes  anti  eb{>peras’~  to  quote  the  words 
of  (3aidyie~aml  ItTs  brow  is  bound  found 
with  the  traditional  towel  • t Urban.  In 
1?W5  ! ‘avid  was  tin*  grand  dirwtar  of  Re~ 

of  the  martyrs 


Mar#  and  j> PtdibtJer, . tli»  master  of  cere: 

of  tUe  PaiiaUieijaie  processions  of 
#n«»tndi.y.  tilt'  /Heroes"  enemy  of  national 
Fmu/U  art.  »nd  the 

Gmdt  and  Roman  style  into  Pais  jpaunt- 
Hig,  the  srulpliii'e,  the  furniture,  and  h}ie; 
awtftsstudes  of  daily  life;  The  arabe>iqtte§ 
and  curves  aod  graceful  caprices  M the 
oafiiuef-msikerH  of  Ponipadnur  and  1>» 
Barry  were  buiiished ; serpen  tine  eon- 
hhira  tffMt  aw.duiatin^  p-mtVIes  dtisappesirt-d 
|futt)  tdtitii’S  Und  lounge*:  the  rii&rqi«.4ey 
nf  ihb-  .;td?E>njtft  hnwa  a^$#tlau(|s; 

<lf  {Inuthibi'e,  arid,  the  'gay'  •vfsjiietttss  S»f 
I-Ajrrtdnxo^'sthd  wtgllAei^: 

^1..  I n A.  mK  >»?>•«  -rtf  *1  + O .’  \f<*  t litf  v\ 


hx  .stupid  ZiivUytiufr}*.  of  tbc  immht  mr  Urn 
.'da‘yv'M^i  W have*  mdieed  mi  five  wail  - 
paper  •‘  Liberty  now  row- 

^yihlated  In  Fvriiicey r mtf&  a Writct'  in  the 
Joiifncd  de  la  'Mad£.v£  it\i  ii\  1790, 

* ; lias  restored  the  an tujufe  arid  pure  sty  in 
vOneli  ‘^lot  tfc  with  the 

ancient  a*  rid  Cfoib  id  lastpV  Ami  so  the  or- 
iiamerj  t »i  to  mod#  became  a model  of  the 

f PaJ loy ; the  , ,v  _ . , , 

form  <?i  bed  & “&  la  B^Wuhitiou,  -*a  bis  citizen**  card  and  certificate;  Iris  ore 
b*  Federal  LiouV  or  -simply  ‘ ‘ it  la.  ]>at mV’  dtintials  of  patriotism,  his  Itepuhb*  :nx\  ar 
wit >4  the  post*  formed  of  fasces  crowned  ees>orms  of  all  kinds.  And  so  pah dec 
by  the  Fbeyinao  rap,  arid  reurindiny*  the  Ihtvid  continued  to  niakr:  Freno|»  art  cold 
citizen  simper  of  Om  of  triumph  and  ihordse,  imxiijg  Hmamvliik*  deeply  m 

rmsed  m the  Champ  .dfvM&rs  un  the  mem-  polHies— deeply,  m hod,  that  on theiUh 
• day  of  rbo  feiv  tuf  it,e  h ederafu/u.  Tiierrriitlor  his  turn  e;nm-  to  he  ucmi/ded 

Ti(o  very  floor  plaie.«  tr»o«t  ht>  patriotic:  and  infpris*mf*d.  * l>av«ri  ih  a mans  lor.  T 
tliev  ii.iay  he  h».?ii^f,r;  ivad y -made  at  a shop  cried  Andre .-Chtfiuvi*;'  M .he  must  porlah 
in  the  Phicf  dc  ipiM  rliey  hear  ‘'But  his  famous  |ficlure:>  uf  “ Brui’aV’  and 
in  ml  i 1 f •:*  civic  utscri jjfirii! : ft.  Unite,  iudb  ‘*TI>e  Oath  of  the  ibMatii'T  wore  ilinv 
visihiutb  do  la  Kd{Hihi»tju<v  Libcrtc,  Ega-  nesty,  and  Urn  ioory  of  fate  allowed  the 
Y\U\  Fratoautd  ou  la  5 ' ;■{&& ite#  'Af- ' ^ainthr  iif  f^apotlt^qsfe  of  H^rat  tw  live. 
fidi^y  August,  17‘t;V.)  Every  criizen  mn.^t  ho  that  he  mi^ht  hreoine  the  •painter  in 
have  his  itatne and  civic  phtie  »m  }iiridom%  oLdiitary  of  future  cbnmatiausi  the  de* 


kacti  tvou»'v  ov  tviRtft  jit  rr/r  APfau^osm  ce  vartiARx, 


sash  worn  bv  atm.^  At  tuk  Aiwugo^is  uf  vuliairk, 
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'T — r — ^ — * Pantheon, followed 

.mjj^gSm  lions  of  Music  silifr- 

'Tciilii'.  Yel“; 

P ™o«i“S;'Um« 

according  to  the 

- 1.  i . traditionsof  French 

sculptors  of  the 
eighteenth  cent .ury, 
unhampered  by  the 

ajuc-cbair  is  which  toltaire  dud.  teachings  of  David  : 

it  is  the  plaster 
sketch  of  the  mon- 

signer  of  the  throne  of  the  first  Emperor,  umcut  which  was  to  have  been  erected  to 
and  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  perverter  the  memory  of  Voltaire  in  the  Pantheon, 
of  French  art  into  the  paths  of  insipid  The  author  is  Gois,  who  exhibited  his  pro- 
imitation Hellenism.  Even  the  exquisite  ject  ut  the  Salon  in  1793,  and  explained  it 
artists  of  Sevres  lose  their  coquettish  pret-  by  the  inscription: 
tiness  under  the  influence  of  David,  and  _ 

their  flowery  caprices  are  replaced  dually  " g ISfflS IS&fffSSm.- 
bv  cold  white  classical  figures  on  a pale 

blue  ground.  David,  too,  is  responsible  A dangerous  honor,  this  burial  in  the 
for  the  wonderful  operotico-  republican  Pantheon,  full  of  unrest.  After  three 
apotheosis  of  Voltaire when  the  philoso-  years'  impose  in  its  vaults  Mirabeau  was 
plier's  bones  were  removed  in  1791  from  ejected  by  a decree  of  the  Convention  on 
their  stolen  grave  in  the  Abbey  of  Seel-  a posthumous  charge  of  trea&ou,  and  no- 
lieres  to  a more  glorious  grave  in  the  body  knows  where  his  remains  now  lie. 
Church  of  Saint  Geuevitfve,  then  for  the  Four  months  of  honor  were  granted  to 
first  time  converted  in  to  a Pantheon  for  the  Marat,  and  then,  after  the  9th  Thermidor, 
great  men  of  the  father  land/' Aux  Grands  the  bones  of  the  idol  of  the  populace  were 
Homines  la  Patrie  reconnaissante.”  Mi-  by  that  same  populace  thrown  into  the 
rabeau  was  the  first  tenant,  soon  to  be  cesspool  of  Montmartre.  The  remains  of 
ejected,  of  the  father  - lands  Pantheon.  Le  Pelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau  and  of  Beau- 
Then  followed  Voltaire,  all  Paris  pro-  repairs,  once  honored  with  burial  in  the 
cession ing  and  perorating  over  his  dust.  Pantheon,  were  likewise  scattered  to  the 
and  nymphs  from  the  opera  personating  winds;  and  later  on,  when  Louis  XVIII. 
angels  and  genii  dressed  after  the  Greek  restored  the  throne  and  the  altar  in 
fashions,  as  recorded  by  Etruscan  vases  France,  the  bones  of  Voltaire  and  of  Rous- 
and  Pompeiian  wall  paintings.  Here  we  seuu  were  dragged  from  their  Pautheou 
have  the  sash  of  pale  blue  satin  fringed  tombs,  and  no  one  knows  where  they  were 
with  white  which  the  ministering  maid-  iguorniniously  flung.  How  short  lived  ia 
ens  wore,  and  on  the  sash,  printed  in  French  enthusiasm,  and  how 'opinion  does 
black,  we  see  the  chariot  arriving  at  the  veer  and  whirl!  Happily  for  the  consol  a- 
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leife's  ell fwb  jt(  the  Hotel.  I»rouot  In  1<%5.  (‘onstirutioH. " copper  rings  ' ' >?.  id  Bun 
an«l  is  bt-yomi  doubt  a eiarjons  amt  per-  Ulh\"  nivic  and  national marriage  rings 
fertly  authentic  relic.  enamelled  with  ml.  white,  uml  blue.  and 

Ifariiifr  tW  Ewvolbtiou  this  jjartlM is  d©;  with  the  motto  “ita- nation,  M 
Ja  Vilie.tte  was  lit e author  of  a brilliant  roi,"  eay-ring-ft  " a la  vomtitutivH  " of 
idpa.  In  1780  France  raised.  as  it  Were,  debits  with  the  motto  “ Ld 
an  altar  to  natioriat  b&ukru'ploy,  and  the  ahd  »t  thousand  arnl  one  trumpery  Imikv 
people  were  aeiifid  with  an.  ejnde.uoV  at  >-■<■■-,  which  art*  now  religiously  preserved 
patriotic  otferiitgUv  ''  it<Md  ^dtrioUqd^'  i n thy  &artja vafyi;  -Htf&ewn,  td^tffep  with 
which  were. sent  paelanf  tfie  coun-  br&ss  ftevolutionary  watches  blocks, 

try  to  the  Natiinml  Assenshly, 

Oho  dby  the  Marquis  de  la 
V'dlpWe  bi-ought  all  his  own 
silver  idjoebuckles  anil  »li 
titoaia^of  h^househdtil,t,h»,^ad!^ 

etl  on  a striiig.  Thfeidwa  was 
taken  up  awi  spread  lilce  witd- 
ftre.  and  * .Statistician  of  tbo 
ii me  i;$epj.akd  that  the  sil- 
^r;  lliphb'ddhies  of  the  Mti--' 
i$i  pi  Paris  alone 

T^dhht  hriJTjg  iota  the  nation-., 
ft? iX^sftj.ry  fe)d,(i«Kl!jvres,  aod 
the  ^ilycV  buckles  of  the  w hole 
French  nation  fortjr  million 
livr©s<  Henceforward,  until 
the  Miiseydiiia  and  Madame 
Tallied  mdyyd  luxury,  every 
Frenchman  sacrificed  hi»  sil- 
ver shoebuekles,  and  wore 
brass  buckles  " it  ia  nut  fion  !> 

The dom  patriot Hjrttft#’1  led 
the  women  of  France  to  strip 
themsel  ves*  of  their  jewels  and 
diaausands  and  valuable  v*r- 
nauiHTits;  silver  candlesticks 
and  silver  plate  were  sent,  to 
the  mint  to,  lav  melted  the 
Kifty  gave  his  line  gold  plate 
chiselled  by  Ocrntain ; . the 
handles  of  tile  King's  table 
knives  produced  u nugget  of 
:2btt titvre swf silver nob) es, ob* 
hois,  tjufiiconjntudftfe,  seam- 1 
$!£»;&&%  bouse  keepers, 

fptHii.iyr-masicTs,  the  jpjums  of 

ttf - 

f^vtdfchbify  aiviables  on  tbeal- 


Rxvcj.RTii)SAnv  awuiiit ' nvx-nicct 
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The  Convention,  it  will  be  remembered, 
not  only  changed  the  names  of  the  months 
with  the  aid  of  Romme  and  Monge  the 
mathematician,  but  boldly  introduced 
the  decimal  system  into  the  divisions  of 
the  hours,  the  days,  and  the  months. 
In  each  month  there  were  three  decades, 
and  the  decadi,  or  tenth  day,  was  decreed 
to  be  a day  of  rest,  the  remaining  days 
being  named  Primidi,  Duodi,  Tridi,  Quar- 
tidi,  Quintidi,  Sextidi,  Septidi,  Octidi,  No- 
nidi. A beautiful  decimal  clock  of  gilt 
bronze  and  blue  and  white  enamel,  with 
two  dials  and  a lunar  hemisphere,  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  by  the  founder  and 
present  curator,  M.  Jules  Cousin,  forms 
a complete  record  of  the  system  of  the 
Convention.  This  clock  marks  the  deci- 
mal hours,  each  of  one  hundred  minutes 
and  one  hundred  seconds,  the  common 
hours— called  then  the  Slave  Style,  style 
esclave , or,  as  we  should  say,  Old  Style 
hours — the  decade,  the  Republican  month 
and  its  equivalent  in  the  old  style,  and 
the  Republican  date.  The  museum  also 
possesses  many  watches  with  dials  di- 
vided according  to  this  decimal  system. 

Strange  times!  and  strange  souvenirs 
meet  one’s  eye  at  every  turn  in  this  mu- 
seum of  the  Revolution,  with  its  trophies 
of  arms,  its  portraits  of  heroes  and  victims, 
its  multifarious  relics,  each  one  of  which 
carries  us  back  to  those  troublous,  terrible, 
enthusiastic,  and  withal  generous  days. 
We  will  stay  for  a moment  to  contem- 
plate the  large  model  of  the  Bastile  carved 
in  a block  of  stone  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
the  demolished  fortress.  This  model  is 
the  work  of  Citizen  Palloy,  an  architect, 
who  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the 
prison  established  himself  on  a large  scale 
as  a purveyor  of  souvenirs,  and  sent  his 
travellers  and  agents  all  over  the  country 


to  sell  bonbon  boxes,  vases,  inkstands,  and 
little  models  made  out  of  the  stones  of  the 
fortress,  while  out  of  the  chains  of  the 
Bastile  he  made  lockets  and  medals  “ des- 
tined to  rest  on  the  breasts  of  free  men.” 
In  one  of  the  glass  cases  near  this  model 
we  see  an  autograph  card  signed  by  Palloy : 
“Carte  d’entree  de  l'atelier  des  modules 
de  la  Bastille,  10  Juillet  1790.  Palloy,  Pa- 
triote  pour  la  vie.  ” Architect  Palloy  sent 
a large  model  of  the  Bastile  sculped  in  a 
stone  of  the  fortress  to  every  town  in 
France.  The  model  in  the  Carnavalet 
Museum  comes  from  Bordeaux,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  much  from  the  zeal 
of  reactionary  citizens,  for  the  gratings  of 
the  windows  have  been  torn  away  and  the 
door  is  wanting.  However, there  it  stands, 
an  authentic  model,  and  beside  it  on  a 
stone  slab,  likewise  rescued  from  the  ruins, 
is  engraved  a ground-plan  of  the  building, 
with  the  rhymed  inscription: 

“ Le  Temps  et  les  tyrans  ont  construit  la  Bastille; 

Les  Francis  en  un  jour  Font  d£truit  en  faiuille. 

Le  14  Juillet  1789.” 

But  Citizen  Palloy,  with  all  his  zeal  and 
all  his  travellers,  could  not  use  up  ail  the 
stones  of  those  Bastile  walls,  forty  feet 
thick  at  the  base  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  high.  The  remainder  of  the 
hated  materials  were  refashioned, and  built 
into  the  Bridge  of  the  Revolution,  which 
is  now  called  the  Bridge  of  Concord. 

With  this  souvenir  we  must  bring  our 
ramble  to  an  end,  without  having  been 
able  to  call  attention  to  one-tenth  of  the 
riches  of  this  curious  and  little-known  mu- 
seum. We  have,  however,  indicated  its 
general  plan  and  the  nature  of  its  contents 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  student  of  the 
history  of  Paris  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
storehouse  of  documents  he  may  find  in 
Madame  de  Sevigne’s  old  home. 


IN  DARKNESS. 

BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES. 


I WILL  be  still ; 

The  terror  drawing  nigh 
Shall  startle  from  my  lips  no  coward  cry; 
Nay,  though  the  night  my  deadliest  dread  fulfil, 
I will  be  still. 

For  oh!  I know, 

Though  suffering  hours  delay, 

Yet  to  Eternity  they  pass  away, 

Carrying  something  onward  as  they  flow, 
Outlasting  woe! 


Yes,  something  won; 

The  harvest  of  our  tears — 

Something  unfading, plucked  from  fading  years 
Something  to  blossom  on  beyond  the  sun. 
From  Sorrow  won. 

The  agony. 

So  hopeless  now  of  balm, 

Shall  sleep  at  last,  in  light  as  pure  and  calm 
As  that  wherewith  the  stars  look  down  on  thee. 
Gethsemane. 
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Mrs.  Churchill  folded  her  arms,  placing 
one  hand  on  each  elbow,  and  slightly  hug- 
ging herself.  “He  has  forgotten  them 
more  than  once  in  this  house,”  she  said, 
triumphantly. 

“ He  is  not  only  a capital  fellow,  but  he 
has  a large  fortune — ten  times  as  large,  I 
venture  to  say,  as  your  Lambertis  have.” 

“I  know  that.  But — ” 

“But  you  prefer  an  old  palace.  I am 
afraid  Stanley  could  not  build  Eva  an  old 
castle.  Couldn’t  you  manage  to  jog  on 
with  half  a dozen  new  ones  ?” 

“The  trouble  with  Thornton  Stanley 
was  his  own  uncertainty,”  said  Fanny; 
“he  was  not  in  the  least  firm  about  stay- 
ing over  here,  though  he  pretended  he 
was.  I could  see  that  he  would  be  always 
going  home.  More  than  that,  I should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  at  the  end  of 
five  years — three  even — he  should  have 
bought  or  built  a house  in  New  York,  and 
settled  down  there  forever.” 

“And  you  don’t  want  that  for  your 
American  daughter,  renegade  ?” 

Mrs.  Churchill  unfolded  her  arms.  “No 
one  can  be  a warmer  American  than  I am, 
Philip — no  one.  During  the  war  I nearly 
cried  my  eyes  out:  have  you  forgotten 
that  ? I scraped  lint;  I wanted  to  go  to 
the  front  as  nurse — everything.  What 
days  they  were ! We  lived  then.  I some- 
times think  we  have  never  lived  since.” 

Dallas  felt  a little  bored.  He  was  of 
the  same  age  as  Fanny  Churchill;  but 
the  school-girl,  whose  feelings  were  al- 
ready those  of  a woman,  had  had  her  na- 
ture stirred  to  its  depths  by  events  which 
the  lad  had  been  too  young  to  take  se- 
riously to  heart.  His  heart  had  never 
caught  up  with  them,  though,  of  course, 
his  reason  had. 

“Yes,  I know  you  are  flamingly  patri- 
otic,” he  said.  “All  the  same,  you  don’t 
want  Eva  to  live  in  Fiftieth  Street.” 

“ In  Fiftieth  Street  ?” 

“ I chose  the  name  at  random.  In  New 
York.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  should  be  sar- 
castic,” said  Fanny.  “Of  course  I ex- 
pect to  go  back  myself  some  time;  I could 
not  be  content  without  that.  But  Eva — 
Eva  is  different;  she  has  been  brought 
up  over  here  entirely;  she  was  only  three 
when  I came  abroad.  It  seems  such  a 
pity  that  all  that  should  be  wasted.” 

“And  why  should  it  be  wasted  in 
Fiftieth  Street  ?” 

“The  very  qualities  that  are  admired 
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here  would  be  a drawback  to  her  there,” 
replied  Mrs.  Churchill.  “A  shy  girl 
who  cannot  laugh  and  talk  with  every- 
body, who  has  never  been  out  alone  a 
step  in  her  life,  where  would  she  be  in 
New  York  ? — I ask  you  that.  While 
here,  as  you  see,  before  she  is  eigh- 
teen— ” 

“Isn’t  the  poor  child  eighteen  yet? 
Why  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  marry 
her  to  any  one  for  five  years  more  at 
least  ?” 

Mrs.  Churchill  threw  up  her  pretty 
hands.  “How  little  you  have  learned 
about  some  things,  Philip,  in  spite  of  your 
winters  on  the  Nile  and  your  Scotch 
shooting-box!  I suppose  it  is  because 
you  have  had  no  daughters  to  consider.” 

“Daughters? — I should  think  not!” 
was  Dallas’s  mental  exclamation.  Fan- 
ny, then,  with  all  her  sense,  was  going 
to  make  that  same  old  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  a bachelor  of  thirty-seven  and  a 
mother  of  thirty-seven  were  of  the  same 
age. 

“Why,  it’s  infinitely  better  in  every 
way  that  a nice  girl  like  Eva  should  be 
married  as  soon  as  possible  after  her 
school-books  are  closed,  Philip,”  Mrs. 
Churchill  went  on;  “for  then,  don’t  you 
see,  she  can  enter  society — which  is  al- 
ways so  dangerous — safely;  well  protect- 
ed, and  yet  quite  at  liberty  as  well.  I 
mean,  of  course,  in  case  she  has  a good 
husband.  That  is  the  mother’s  business, 
the  mother's  responsibility,  and  I think  a 
mother  who  does  not  give  her  heart  to  it, 
her  whole  soul  and  energy,  and  choose 
well — I think  such  a mother  an  infamous 
woman.  In  this  case  I am  sure  I have 
chosen  well;  I am  sure  Eva  will  be  hap- 
py with  Pierre  de  Verneuil.  * They  have 
the  same  ideas;  they  have  congenial 
tastes,  both  being  fond  of  music  and  art. 
And  Pierre  is  a very  lovable  fellow:  you 
will  think  so  yourself  when  you  see  him.” 

“ And  you  say  she  likes  him  ?” 

“Very  much.  I should  not  have  gone 
on  with  it,  of  course,  if  there  had  been  any 
dislike.  They  are  not  formally  betrothed 
as  yet;  that  is  to  come  soon;  but  the  old 
Count  (Pierre’s  father)  has  been  to  see 
me,  and  everything  is  virtually  arranged 
— a delightful  man,  the  old  Count.  They 
are  to  make  handsome  settlements;  not 
only  are  they  rich,  but  they  are  not  in  the 
least  narrow— as  even  the  best  Italians 
are,  I am  sorry  to  say.  The  Vemeuils 
are  cosmopolitans;  they  have  been  every- 
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where;  their  estate  is  near  Brussels,  but 
they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  Paris. 
They  will  never  tie  Eva  down  in  any 
small  way.  In  addition,  both  father  and 
son  are  extremely  nice  to  me.” 

“ Ah !”  said  Dallas,  approvingly. 

“Yes;  they  have  the  French  ideas 
about  mothers;  you  know  that  in  France 
the  mother  is  and  remains  the  most  im- 
portant person  in  the  family.”  As  she 
said  this,  Mrs.  Churchill  unconsciously 
lifted  herself  and  threw  back  her  shoul- 
ders. Ordinarily  the  line  from  the  knot 
of  her  hair  behind  to  her  waist  was  long 
and  somewhat  convex,  while  correspond- 
ingly the  distance  between  her  chin  and 
her  belt  in  front  was  surprisingly  short; 
she  was  a plump  woman,  and  she  had 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  leaning  upon  a 
certain  beguiling  steel  board,  which  leads 
a happy  existence  in  wrappings  of  white 
kid  and  perfumed  lace. 

“Not  only  will  they  never  wish  to 
separate  me  from  Eva,”  she  went  on,  still 
abnormally  erect,  “but  such  a thought 
would  never  enter  their  minds;  they 
think  it  an  honor  and  a pleasure  to  have 
me  with  them ; the  old  Count  assured  me 
of  it  in  those  very  words.” 

“And  now  we  have  the  secret  of  the 
Belgian  success,”  said  Dallas. 

“Yes.  But  I have  not  been  selfish;  I 
have  tried  to  consider  everything;  I have 
investigated  carefully.  If  you  will  stay 
half  an  hour  longer  you  can  see  Pierre 
for  yourself;  and  then  I know  that  you 
will  agree  with  me.” 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  Belgian  ap- 
peared— a slender,  handsome  young  man 
of  twenty-two,  with  an  ease  of  manner 
and  grace  in  movement  which  no  Ameri- 
can of  that  age  ever  had.  With  all  his 
grace,  however,  and  his  air  of  being  a 
man  of  the  world,  there  was  such  a charm- 
ing expression  of  kindliness  and  purity 
in  his  still  boyish  eyes  that  any  mother, 
with  her  young  daughter’s  happiness  at 
heart,  might  have  been  pardoned  for  cov- 
eting him  as  a son-in-law.  This  Dallas 
immediately  comprehended.  4 4 You  have 
chosen  well,”  he  said  to  Fanny,  when 
they  were  left  for  a moment  alone;  “ the 
boy’s  a jewel.” 

Before  the  arrival  of  Pierre,  Eva  Church- 
ill, followed  by  her  governess,  had  come 
out  to  join  her  mother  on  the  terrace; 
Eva’s  daily  lessons  were  at  an  end,  save 
that  the  music  went  on;  Mile.  Legrand 
was  retained  as  a useful  companion. 
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Following  Pierre,  two  more  visitors  ap- 
peared, not  together ; one  was  an  English- 
man of  fifty,  small,  meagre,  plain  in  face; 
the  other  an  American,  somewhat  young- 
er, a short,  ruddy  man,  dressed  like  an 
Englishman.  Mrs.  Churchill  mentioned 
their  names  to  Dallas:  “Mr.  Gordon- 
Gray.  ” ‘ 4 Mr.  Ferguson.  ” 

It  soon  appeared  that  Mr.  Gordon-Gray 
and  Mr.  Ferguson  were  in  the  habit  of 
looking  in  every  afternoon,  at  about  that 
hour,  for  a cup  of  tea.  Dallas,  who 
hated  tea,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
watched  the  scene,  watched  Fanny  espe- 
cially, with  the  amused  eyes  of  a contem- 
porary who  remembers  a different  past. 
Fanny  was  looking  dimpled  and  young; 
her  tea  was  excellent,  her  tea-service  elab- 
orate (there  was  a samovar) ; her  daugh- 
ter was  docile,  her  future  son-in-law  a 
Count  and  a pearl;  in  addition,  her  ter- 
race was  an  enchanting  place  for  loun- 
ging, attached  as  it  was  to  a pink-faced 
villa  that  overlooked  the  sea. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  other  soft 
pleasures.  “Dear  Mrs.  Murray-Church- 
ill,  how  delicious  is  this  nest  of  yours!” 
said  the  Englishman, with  quiet  ardor;  “ I 
never  come  here  without  admiring  it.” 

Fanny  answered  him  in  a steady  voice* 
though  there  was  a certain  flatness  in  its 
tone : “Yes,  it’s  very  pretty  indeed.  ” Her 
face  was  red;  she  knew  that  Dallas  was 
laughing;  she  would  not  look  in  his  di- 
rection. Dallas,  however,  had  taken  him- 
self off  to  the  parapet,  where  he  could  have 
his  laugh  out  at  ease:  to  be  called  Mrs. 
Murray-Churchill  as  a matter  of  course  in 
that  way — what  joy  for  Fanny ! 

Eva  was  listening  to  the  busy  Mark 
Ferguson;  he  was  showing  her  a little 
silver  statuette  which  he  had  unearthed 
that  morning  in  Naples,  “in  a dusty  out- 
of-the-way  shop,  if  you  will  believe  it, 
where  there  was  nothing  else  but  rubbish. 

— literally  nothing.  From  the  chasing  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it’s  fifteenth  century. 
But  you  will  need  glasses  to  see  it  well ; 

I can  lend  you  a pair  of  mine.” 

“I  can  see  it  perfectly — thanks,”  said 
Eva.  “ It  is  very  pretty,  I suppose.” 

“ Pretty,  Miss  Churchill  ? Surely  it’s  a 
miracle!”  Ferguson  protested. 

Pierre,  who  was  sitting  near  the  mo- 
ther, glanced  across  and  smiled.  Eva  did 
not  smile  in  reply ; she  was  looking  vague- 
ly at  the  blackened  silver;  but  when  he- 
came  over  to  see  for  himself  the  miracle* 
then  she  smiled  very  pleasantly. 
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Pierre  was  evidently  deeply  in  love ; he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  it;  but  during 
the  two  hours  he  spent  there  he  made  no 
effort  to  lure  the  young  girl  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, or  even  as  far  as  the  parapet. 
He  was  very  well  bred.  At  present  he 
stood  beside  her  and  beside  Mark  Fergu- 
son, and  talked  about  the  statuette.  “ It 
seems  to  me  old  Vienna,”  he  said. 

“ Signor  Bartalama,”  announced  Ange- 
lo, Mrs.  Churchiirs  man-servant,  appear- 
ing at  the  long  window  of  the  drawing- 
room  which  served  as  one  of  the  terrace 
doors;  he  held  the  lace  curtains  apart 
eagerly,  with  the  smiling  Italian  wel- 
come. 

Fanny  had  looked  up,  puzzled.  But 
when  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  figure  emer- 
ging from  the  lace  she  recognized  it  in- 
stantly. “Horace  Bartholomew!  Now 
from  what  quarter  of  the  heavens  do  you 
drop  this  time?” 

“So  glad  you  call  it  heaven,”  said  the 
new-comer,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand. 
“But  from  heaven  indeed  this  time,  Mrs. 
Churchill — I say  so  emphatically;  from 
our  own  great,  grand  country — with  the 
permission  of  the  present  company  be  it 
spoken.”  And  he  bowed  slightly  to  the 
Englishman  and  Pierre,  his  discrimina- 
ting glance  including  even  the  little 
French  governess,  who  smiled  (though 
non-comprehendingly)  in  reply.  “May 
I present  to  you  a compatriot,  Mrs.  Church- 
ill ?”  he  went  on.  “I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  bringing  him  without  waiting 
for  formal  permission;  he  is,  in  fact,  in 
your  drawing-room  now.  His  creden- 
tials, however,  are  small  and  puny;  they 
consist  entirely  of  the  one  item — that  I 
like  him.” 

“That  will  do  perfectly,”  said  Fanny, 
smiling. 

Bartholomew  went  back  to  the  window 
and  parted  the  curtains.  “Come,”  he 
said.  A tall  man  appeared.  “Mrs.  Church- 
ill, let  me  present  to  you  Mr.  David  Rod.” 

Mrs.  Churchill  was  gracious  to  the 
stranger;  she  offered  him  a chair  near 
hers,  which  he  accepted;  a cup  of  tea, 
which  he  declined;  and  the  usual  small 
questions  of  a first  meeting,  which  only 
very  original  minds  are  bold  enough  to 
jump  over.  The  stranger  answered  the 
questions  promptly;  he  was  evidently  not 
original.  He  had  arrived  two  days  be- 
fore; this  was  his  first  visit  to  Italy;  the 
Bay  of  Naples  wras  beautiful ; he  had  not 
been  up  Vesuvius;  he  had  not  visited 


Pompeii ; he  was  not  afraid  of  fever;  and 
he  had  met  Horace  Bartholomew  in  Flor- 
ida the  year  before. 

“ I am  told  they  are  beginning  to  go  a 
great  deal  to  Florida,”  remarked  Fanny. 

“I  don’t  go  there;  I live  there,”  Rod 
answered. 

4 4 Indeed ! in  what  part  ?”  (She  brought 
forward  the  only  names  she  knew.)  “ St. 
Augustine,  perhaps  ? Or  Tallahassee  ?” 

4 ‘No;  I live  on  the  southern  coast;  at 
Punta  Palmas.” 

“How  Spanish  that  is!  Perhaps  you 
have  one  of  those  old  Spanish  planta- 
tions ?”  She  had  now  exhausted  all  her 
knowledge  of  the  State  save  a vague  mem- 
ory of  her  school  geography : “Where 
are  the  Everglades  ?”  “ They  are  in  the 

southern  part  of  Florida.  They  are  shal- 
low lakes  filled  with  trees.”  But  the 
stranger  could  hardly  live  in  such  a place 
as  that. 

“No,”  answered  Rod;  “my  plantation 
isn’t  old  and  it  isn’t  Spanish;  it’s  a farm, 
and  quite  new.  I am  over  here  now  to 
get  hands  for  it.” 

“Hands  ?” 

“Yes,  laborers— Italians.  They  work 
very  well  in  Florida.” 

Eva  and  Mademoiselle  Legrand  had 
turned  with  Pierre  to  look  at  the  magnifi- 
cent sunset.  44 Did  you  receive  the  flow- 
ers I sent  this  morning?”  said  Pierre, 
bending  his  head  so  that  if  Eva  should 
glance  up  when  she  answered,  he  should 
be  able  to  look  into  her  eyes. 

“Yes;  they  were  beautiful,”  said  Eva, 
giving  the  hoped-for  glance. 

“Yet  they  are  not  in  the  drawing- 
room.” 

“You  noticed  that?”  she  said,  smiling. 

4 4 They  are  in  the  music-room;  Mademoi- 
selle put  them  there.” 

“They  are  the  flowers  for  Mozart,  are 
they  not?”  said  Mademoiselle — “helio- 
trope and  white  lilies;  and  we  have  been 
studying  Mozart  this  morning.  The 
drawing-room,  as  you  know,  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  is  always  full  of  roses.” 

44  And  how  do  you  come  on  with  Mo- 
zart ?”  asked  Pierre. 

‘‘As  usual,”  answered  Eva.  “Not 
very  well,  I suppose.” 

Mademoiselle  twisted  her  handkerchief 
round  her  lingers.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  music;  it  seemed  to  her  that  her 
pupil,  who  played  accurately,  was  not. 
Pierre  also  was  fond  of  music,  and  played 
with  taste.  He  had  not  perceived  Eva’s' 
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heart  i u his  eyes.  Then,  with  his  unfail- 
ing politeness,  he  included  Mademoiselle. 
li  She  is  clever.  Mademoiselle  ?’• 

“ She  is  good,”  answered  Mademoiselle, 
gravely.  " Her  heart  has  a depth— but  a 
depth  !*' 

I shall  fill  it  alt,”  murmured  Pierre  to 
Eva.  viIt  is  not  that  I myself  am  any- 
thing, but  my  love  is  so  great,  so  vast : it 
holds  you  as  the  sea  holds  Capri.  Some 
time— some  time,  you  must  let  me  try  to 
tell  you!” 

Eva  glanced  at  him.  Her  eyes  had 
for  the  moment  a vague  expression  of 
curiosity. 

This  little  conversation  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  French;  Mademoiselle  spoke 
no  English,  and  Pierre  would  have  been 
incapable  of  the  rudeness  of  excluding 
her  by  means  of  a foreign  tongue. 


coldness  in  this  respect  simply  because 
he  saw  no  fault  in  her. 

‘*1  want  to  make  up  a party  for  the 
Desferto,”  lie  went  on,  v‘  to  lunch  there. 
Do  you  think  Madame  Churchill  will  con- 
sent f4 

“ Probably,”  said  Eva. 

'1  hope  she  will.  For  when  we  are 
abroad  together,  under  the  open  sky, 
then  it  sometimes  happens  that  1 can  stay 
teiggr  by  your  side.” 

Yes;  we  never  have  very  long  talks, 
do  we  V'  remarked  Eva,  reflectively. 

4 Do  you  desire  them  C said  Pierre, 
with  ardor.  " Ah,  if  you  could  know 
bow  I do!  With  me  it  is  one  long 
thirst.  Say  that  you  share  the  feeling, 
even  if  only  a little;  give  me  that  plea- 
sure,14 

''No,”  said  Eva,  laughing,  "I  don't 
share  it  at  all.  Because,  if  we  should 
have  longer  talks,  you  would  find  out 
too  clearly  that  I am  not  clever/'1 

"Not  clever T-’ said  Pierre,  with  all  his 


The  pink  villa  was  indeed  a delicious 
nest,  to  use  the  Englishman's  phrase.  It 
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Dallas  smiled  inwardly.  “She  thinks 
I am  in  love  with  her  because  I said  that 
about  affectionateness,” he  thought.  “Oh, 
the  fatuity  of  women !” 

At  this  moment  Eva  came  out,  and 
presently  appeared  Mr.  Gordon-Gray  and 
Mark  Ferguson.  A little  later  came 
Horace  Bartholomew.  The  tea  had  been 
brought;  Eva  handed  the  cups.  Dallas, 
looking  at  her,  was  again  struck  by  some- 
thing in  the  manner  and  bearing  of  Fan- 
ny’s daughter.  Or  rather  he  was  not 
struck  by  it;  it  was  an  impression  that 
made  itself  felt  by  degrees,  as  it  had  done 
the  day  before— a slow  discovery  that  the 
girl  was  unusual. 

She  was  tall,  dressed  very  simply  in 
white.  Her  thick  smooth  flaxen  hair 
was  braided  in  two  long  flat  tresses  be- 
hind, which  were  doubled  and  gathered 
up  with  a ribbon,  so  that  they  only  reach- 
ed her  shoulders.  This  school-girl  coif- 
fure became  her  young  face  well.  Yes, 
it  was  a very  young  face.  Yet  it  was  a 
serious  face  too.  “Our  American  girls 
are  often  serious,  and  when  they  are 
brought  up  under  the  foreign  system  it 
really  makes  them  too  quiet,”  thought 
Dallas.  Eva  had  a pair  of  large  gray 
eyes  under  dark  lashes:  these  eyes  were 
thoughtful;  sometimes  they  were  dull. 
Her  smooth  complexion  was  rather 
brown.  The  oval  of  her  face  was  per- 
fect. Though  her  dress  was  so  childlike, 
her  figure  was  womanly ; the  poise  of  her 
head  was  noble,  her  step  light  and  free. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  dim- 
pled, smiling  mother  than  was  this  tall, 
serious  daughter  who  followed  in  her 
train.  Dallas  tried  to  recall  Edward 
Churchill  (Edward  Murray  Churchill), 
but  could  not;  he  had  only  seen  him 
once.  “ He  must  have  been  an  obstinate 
sort  of  fellow,”  he  said  to  himself.  The 
idea  had  come  to  him  suddenly  from 
something  in  Eva’s  expression.  Yet  it 
was  a sweet  expression ; the  curve  of  the 
lips  was  sweet. 

“ She  isn’t  such  a very  pretty  girl,  after 
all,”  he  reflected,  summing  her  up  finally 
before  he  dismissed  her.  “Fanny  is  a 
clever  woman  to  have  made  it  appear  that 
she  is.” 

At  this  moment  Eva,  having  finished 
her  duties  as  cup-bearer,  walked  across 
the  terrace  and  stood  by  the  parapet,  out- 
lined against  the  light. 

“By  Jove  she's  beautiful!”  thought 
Dallas. 


Fanny’s  father  had  not  liked  Edward 
Churchill ; he  had  therefore  left  his  mon- 
ey tied  up  in  such  a way  that  neither 
Churchill  nor  any  children  whom  he 
might  have  should  be  much  benefited  by 
it;  Fanny  herself,  though  she  had  a com- 
fortable income  for  life,  could  not  dispose 
of  it.  This  accounted  for  the  very  small 
sum  belonging  to  Eva:  she  had  only  the 
few  hundreds  that  came  to  her  from  her 
father. 

But  she  had  been  brought  up  as  though 
she  had  many  thousands;  studiedly  quiet 
as  her  life  had  been,  studiedly  simple  as 
her  attire  always  was,  in  every  other  re- 
spect her  existence  had  been  arranged  as 
though  a large  fortune  certainly  awaited 
her.  This  had  been  the  mother's  idea ; she 
had  been  sure  from  the  beginning  that  a 
large  fortune  did  await  her  daughter.  It 
now  appeared  that  she  had  been  right 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  thought  of 
me  for  bringing  a fellow-countryman 
down  upon  you  yesterday  in  that  uncere- 
monious way,  Mrs.  Churchill,”  Bartholo- 
mew was  saying.  “ But  I wanted  to  do 
something  for  him — I met  him  at  the  top 
of  your  lane  by  accident;  it  was  an  im- 
pulse.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sure — any  friend  of  yours — ” 
said  Fanny,  looking  into  the  teapot 

Bartholomew  glanced  round  the  little 
circle  on  the  rug,  with  an  expression  of 
dry  humor  in  his  brown  eyes.  “You 
didn’t  any  of  you  like  him — I see  that”  he 
said. 

There  was  a moment’s  silence. 

“ Well,  he  is  rather  a commonplace  in- 
dividual, isn’t  he?”  said  Dallas,  uncon- 
sciously assuming  the  leadership  of  this 
purely  feminine  household. 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  com- 
monplace; but  yes,  I do,  coming  from 
you,  Dallas.  Rod  has  never  been  abroad 
in  his  life  until  now;  and  he’s  a man 
with  convictions.” 

“Oh,  come,  don’t  take  that  tone,”  said 
Mark  Ferguson;  “I’ve  got  convictions 
too;  I’m  as  obstinate  about  them  as  an 
Englishman.” 

“What  did  your  convictions  tell  you 
about  Rod,  then,  may  I ask  ?”  pursued 
Bartholomew. 

“I  didn’t  have  much  conversation 
with  him,  you  may  remember;  I thought 
he  had  plenty  of  intelligence.  His  clothes 
were — werealittle  peculiar,  weren’t  they  ?” 

“Made  in  Tampa,  probably.  And  I’ve 
no  doubt  but  that  he  took  pains  with 
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them — wanted  to  have  them  appropri- 
ate.” 

“That  is  where  he  disappointed  me,” 
said  Gordon-Gray — 4 4 that  very  appearance 
of  having  taken  pains.  When  I learned 
that  he  came  from  that — that  place  in  the 
States  you  have  just  named — a wild  part 
of  the  country,  is  not  it?— I thought  he 
would  be  more — more  interesting.  But 
he  might  as  well  have  come  from  Clerken- 
well.” 

14  You  thought  he  would  be  more  wild, 
you  mean;  trousers  in  his  boots;  long 
hair;  knives.” 

All  the  Americans  laughed. 

44  Yes.  I dare  say  you  cannot  at  all  com- 
prehend our  penchant  for  that  sort  of 
thing,” said  the  Englishman,  composedly. 

4 ‘And — er — I am  afraid  there  would  be 
little  use  in  attempting  to  explain  it  to 
you.  But  this  Mr.  Rod  seemed  to  me 
painfully  unconscious  of  his  opportuni- 
ties; he  told  me  (when  I asked)  that  there 
was  plenty  of  game  there — deer,  and  even 
bears  and  panthers — royal  game;  yet  he 
never  hunts.” 

44  He  never  hunts,  because  he  has  some- 
thing better  to  do,”  retorted  Bartholomew. 

44  Ah,  better?”  murmured  the  English- 
man, doubtfully. 

Bartholomew  got  up  and  took  a chair 
which  was  nearer  Fanny.  44  No — no  tea,” 
he  said,  as  she  made  a motion  toward  a 
cup ; then,  without  further  explaining  his 
change  of  position,  he  gave  her  a little 
smile.  Dallas,  who  caught  this  smile  on 
the  wing,  learned  from  it  unexpectedly 
that  there  was  a closer  intimacy  between 
his  hostess  and  Bartholomew  than  he  had 
suspected.  4 4 Bartholomew !”  he  thought, 
contemptuously.  4 4 Gray  — spectacles — 
stout.”  Then  suddenly  recollecting  the 
increasing  plumpness  of  his  own  person, 
he  drew  in  his  outstretched  legs,  and 
determined,  from  that  instant,  to  walk 
fifteen  miles  a day. 

44 Rod  knows  how  to  shoot,  even 
though  he  doesn't  hunt,”  said  Bartholo- 
mew, addressing  the  Englishman.  44 1 
saw  him  once  bring  down  a mad  bull, 
who  was  charging  directly  upon  an  old 
man — the  neatest  sort  of  a hit.” 

44  He  himself  being  in  a safe  place 
meanwhile,”  said  Dallas. 

44  On  the  contrary,  he  had  to  rush  for- 
ward into  an  open  field.  If  he  had  miss- 
ed his  aim  by  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  the 
beast — a terrible  creature — would  have 
made  an  end  of  him.” 
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44  And  the  poor  old  man?”  said  Eva. 

44 He  was  saved,  of  course;  he  was  a 
rather  disreputable  old  darky.  Another 
time  Rod  went  out  in  a howling  gale — 
the  kind  they  have  down  there — to  res- 
cue two  men  whose  boat  had  capsized 
in  the  bay.  They  were  clinging  to  the 
bottom;  no  one  else  would  stir;  they 
said  it  was  certain  death;  but  Rod  went 
out— he’s  a capital  sailor — and  got  them 
in.  I didn’t  see  that  myself,  as  I saw  the 
bull  episode;  I was  told  about  it.” 

4 4 By  Rod,”  said  Dallas. 

44  By  one  of  the  men  he  saved.  As 
you’ve  never  been  saved  yourself,  Dal- 
las, you  probably  don’t  know  how  it 
feels.” 

44  He  seems  to  be  a modern  Chevalier 
Bayard,  doesn’t  he  ?”  said  good-natured 
Mark  Ferguson. 

44  He’s  modern,  but  no  Bayard.  He's 
a modern  and  a model  pioneer — ” 

44 Pioneers!  oh,  pioneers!”  murmured 
Gordon-Gray,  half  chanting  it. 

None  of  the  Americans  recognized  his 
quotation. 

44  He’s  the  son  of  a Methodist  minister,” 
Bartholomew  went  on.  44  His  father,  a 
missionary,  wandered  down  to  Florida 
in  the  early  days,  and  died  there,  leaving 
a sickly  wife  and  seven  children.  You 
know  the  sort  of  man — a linen  duster  for 
a coat,  prunella  shoes,  always  smiling  and 
hopeful — a great  deal  about  ‘Brethren.’ 
Fortunately  they  could  at  least  be  warm 
in  that  climate,  and  fish  were  to  be  had 
for  the  catching;  but  I suspect  it  was  a 
struggle  for  existence  while  the  boys  were 
small.  David  was  the  youngest;  his  five 
brothers,  who  had  come  up  almost  labor- 
ers, were  determined  to  give  this  lad  a 
chance  if  they  could;  together  they  man- 
aged to  send  him  to  school,  and  later  to 
a forlorn  little  Methodist  college  some- 
where in  Georgia.  David  doesn’t  call  it 
forlorn,  mind  you;  he  still  thinks  it  an 
important  institution.  For  nine  years 
now — he  is  thirty — he  has  taken  care  of 
himself;  he  and  a partner  have  cleared 
this  large  farm,  and  have  already  done 
well  with  it.  Their  hope  is  to  put  it  all 
into  sugar  in  time,  and  a Northern  man 
with  capital  has  advanced  them  the  mon- 
ey for  this  Italian  colonization  scheme: 
it  has  been  tried  before  in  Florida,  and 
has  worked  well.  They  have  been  very 
enterprising,  David  and  his  partner;  they 
have  a saw-mill  running,  and  two  school- 
houses  already — one  for  whites,  one  for 
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blacks.  You  ought  to  see  the  little 
darkies,  with  their  wool  twisted  into 
twenty  tails,  going  proudly  in  when 
the  bell  rings,”  he  added,  turning  to 
Fanny. 

“And  the  white  children,  do  they  go 
too  ?”  said  Eva. 

“Yes.  to  their  own  school-house — lank 
girls,  in  immense  sun-bonnets,  stalking  on 
long  bare  feet.  He  has  got  a brisk  little 
Yankee  school-mistress  for  them.  In  ten 
years  more  I declare  he  will  have  civil- 
ized that  entire  neighborhood.” 

“ You  are  evidently  the  Northern  man 
with  capital,”  said  Dallas. 

“I  don't  care  in  the  least  for  your 
sneers,  Dallas ; I’m  not  the  Northern 
man,  but  I should  like  to  be.  If  I ad- 
mire Rod,  with  his  constant  driving  ac- 
tion, his  indomitable  pluck,  his  simple 
but  tremendous  belief  in  the  importance 
of  what  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  that’s 
my  own  affair.  I do  admire  him  just  as 
he  stands,  clothes  and  all;  I admire  his 
creaking  saw-mill;  I admire  his  groaning 
dredge ; I even  admire  his  two  hideously 
ugly  new  school-houses,  set  staring  among 
the  stumps.” 

“ Tell  me  one  thing,  does  he  preach  in 
the  school-houses  on  Sundays  and  Friday 
evenings,  say?”  asked  Ferguson.  “Be- 
cause if  he  does  he  will  make  no  money, 
whatever  else  he  may  make.  They  nev- 
er do  if  they  preach.” 

“It’s  his  father  who  was  the  minister, 
not  he,”  said  Bartholomew.  “David 
never  preached  in  his  life;  he  wouldn’t 
in  the  least  know  how.  In  fact,  he’s  no 
talker  at  all;  he  says  very  little  at  any 
time;  he’s  a doer — David  is;  he  does 
things.  I declare  it  used  to  make  me 
sick  of  myself  to  see  how  much  that  fel- 
low accomplished  every  day  of  his  life 
down  there,  and  thought  nothing  of  it 
at  all.” 

“And  what  were  you  doing  ‘down 
there,’  besides  making  yourself  sick,  if  I 
may  ask  ?”  said  Ferguson. 

“ Oh,  I went  down  for  the  hunting,  of 
course.  What  else  does  one  go  to  such  a 
place  for  ?” 

“Tell  me  a little  about  that,  if  you  don’t 
mind,”  said  the  Englishman,  interested 
for  the  first  time. 

“ M.  de  Yerneuil  wants  us  all  to  go  to 
the  Deserto  some  day  soon,”  said  Fanny; 
“a  lunch  party.  We  shall  be  sure  to  en- 
joy it ; M.  de  Verneuil’s  parties  are  always 
delightful.” 
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The  end  of  the  week  had  been  appoint- 
ed for  Pierre’s  excursion. 

The  morning  opened  fair  and  warm, 
with  the  veiled  blue  that  belongs  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  the  soft  hazy  blue  which  is 
so  different  from  the  dry  glittering  clear- 
ness of  the  Riviera. 

Fanny  was  mounted  on  a donkey ; Eva 
preferred  to  walk,  and  Mademoiselle  ac- 
companied her.  Pierre  had  included  in 
his  invitation  the  usual  afternoon  assem- 
blage at  the  villa — Dallas,  Mark  Ferguson, 
Bartholomew,  Gordon  - Gray,  and  David 
Rod. 

For  Fanny  had,  as  Dallas  expressed  it, 
“taken  up”  Rod;  she  had  invited  him 
twice  to  dinner.  The  superfluous  courtesy 
had  annoyed  Dallas,  for  of  course,  as  Rod 
himself  was  nothing,  less  than  nothing, 
the  explanation  must  lie  in  the  fact  that 
Horace  Bartholomew  had  suggested  it. 
“Bartholomew  was al ways  wrong-headed ; 
always  picking  up  some  perfectly  impossi- 
ble creature,  and  ramming  him  down  peo- 
ple’s throats,”  he  thought,  with  vexation. 

Bartholomew  was  walking  now  beside 
Fanny’s  donkey. 

Mark  Ferguson  led  the  party,  as  it 
moved  slowly  along  the  narrow  paved 
road  that  winds  in  zigzags  up  the  moun- 
tain; Eva,  Mademoiselle,  Pierre,  Dallas, 
and  Rod  came  next.  Fanny  and  Bar- 
tholomew were  behind;  and  behind  still, 
walking  alone  and  meditatively,  came 
Gordon-Gray,  who  looked  at  life  (save  for 
the  hunting)  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Gordon-Gray  knew 
a great  deal  about  the  Malatesta  family; 
he  had  made  a collection  of  Renaissance 
cloak  clasps ; he  had  written  an  essay  on 
the  colors  of  the  long  hose  worn  in  the 
battling,  leg-displaying  days  which  had 
aroused  his  admiration,  aroused  it  rather 
singularly,  since  he  himself  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  having  been  qualified  by 
nature  to  shine  in  such  vigorous  society. 

Pierre  went  back  to  give  some  direc- 
tions to  one  of  the  men  in  the  rear  of  their 
small  procession. 

When  he  returned,  “So  the  bears  some- 
times get  among  the  canes?”  Eva  was 
saying. 

“ But  then,  how  very  convenient,”  said 
Pierre;  “ for  they  can  take  the  canes  and 
chastise  them  punctually.”  He  spoke  in 
his  careful  English. 

“They’re  sugar-canes,”  said  Rod. 

“It's  his  plantation  we  are  talking 
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about,”  said  Eva.  44  Once  it  was  a mili- 
tary post,  he  says.  Perhaps  like  Ehren- 
breitstein.” 

“Exactly,”  said  Dallas,  from  behind; 
“ the  same  massive  frowning  stone  walls.” 

“There  were  four  one -story  wooden 
barracks  once,  ” said  Rod ; 4 4 whitewashed ; 
flag-pole  in  the  centre.  There’s  nothing 
now  but  a chimney-;  we’ve  taken  the 
boards  for  our  mill.” 

“See  the  cyclamen,  good  folk,”  called 
out  Gordon-Gray. 

On  a small  plateau  near  by,  a thousand 
cyclamen,  white  and  pink,  had  lifted  their 
wings  as  if  to  fly  away.  Off  went  Pierre 
to  get  them  for  Eva. 

“ Have  you  ever  seen  the  bears  in  the 
canes  yourself  ?”  pursued  Eva. 

“ I’ve  seen  them  in  many  places  besides 
canes,”  answered  Rod,  grimly. 

“ I too  have  seen  bears,”  Eva  went  on. 
“At  Berne,  you  know.” 

“The  Punta  Palmas  bears  are  quite  the 
same,”  commented  Dallas.  “ When  they 
see  Mr.  Rod  coming  they  sit  up  on  their 
hind  legs  politely.  And  he  throws  them 
apples.” 

“No  apples;  they  won’t  grow  there,” 
said  Rod,  regretfully.  “ Only  oranges.” 

“Do  you  make  the  saw-mill  go  your- 
self— with  your  own  hands?”  pursued 
Eva. 

“ Not  now.  I did  once.” 

“ Wasn’t  it  very  hard  work  ?” 

“That  ? Nothing  at  all.  You  should 
have  seen  us  grubbing  up  the  stumps — 
Tipp  and  I !” 

“Mr.  Tipp  is  perhaps  your  partner?” 
said  Dallas. 

“Yes;  Jim  Tipp.  Tipp  and  Rod  is  the 
name  of  the  firm.” 

“Tipp  — and  Rod,”  repeated  Dallas, 
slowly.  Then  with  quick  utterance,  as 
if  trying  it,  “ Tippandrod.” 

Pierre  was  now  returning  with  his 
flowers.  As  he  joined  them,  round  the 
corner  of  their  zigzag,  from  a pasture 
above  came  a troop  of  ponies  that  had 
escaped  from  their  driver,  and  were  gal- 
loping down  to  Sorrento;  two  and  two 
they  came  rushing  on,  too  rapidly  to 
stop,  and  everybody  pressed  to  one  side 
to  give  them  room  to  pass  on  the  narrow 
causeway. 

Pierre  jumped  up  on  the  low  stone 
wall  and  extended  his  hand  to  Eva. 
“ Come  I”  he  said,  hastily. 

Rod  put  out  his  arm  and  pushed  each 
outside  pony,  as  he  passed  Eva,  forcibly 


against  his  mate  who  had  the  inside 
place;  a broad  space  was  thus  left  beside 
her,  and  she  had  no  need  to  leave  the 
causeway.  She  had  given  one  hand  to 
Pierre  as  a beginning;  he  held  it  tightly. 
Mademoiselle  meanwhile  had  climbed  the 
wall  like  a cat.  There  were  twenty  of 
the  galloping  little  nags:  they  took  a 
minute  or  two  to  pass.  Rod’s  outstretch- 
ed hands,  as  he  warded  them  off,  were 
seen  to  be  large  and  brown. 

Eva  imagined  them  “ grubbing  up”  the 
stumps.  “ What  is  grubbing  ?”  she  said. 

“It  is  writing  for  the  newspapers  in 
a street  in  London,”  said  Pierre,  jumping 
down.  “And  you  must  wear  a torn 
coat,  I believe.”  Pierre  was  proud  of  his 
English. 

He  presented  his  flowers. 

Mademoiselle  admired  them  volubly. 
“They  are  like  souls  just  ready  to  wing 
their  way  to  another  world,”  she  said, 
sentimentally,  with  her  head  on  one  side. 
She  put  her  well-gloved  hand  in  Eva’s 
arm,  summoned  Pierre  with  an  amiable 
gesture  to  the  vacant  place  at  Eva’s  left 
hand,  and  the  three  walked  on  together. 

The  Deserto,  though  disestablished  and 
dismantled,  like  many  another  monas- 
tery,  by  the  rising  young  kingdom,  held 
still  a few  monks;  their  brown -robed 
brethren  had  aided  Pierre’s  servant  in  ar- 
ranging the  table  in  the  high  room  which 
commands  the  wonderful  view  of  the  sea 
both  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the 
Sorrento  peninsula,  with  Capri  lying  at 
its  point  too  fair  to  be  real — like  an  island 
in  a dream. 

44  0 la  douce  folie — 

Aimable  Capri !” 

said  Mark  Ferguson.  No  one  knew  what 
he  meant;  he  did  not  know  himself.  It 
was  a poetical  inspiration — so  he  said. 

The  lunch  was  delicate,  exquisite;  ev- 
erything save  the  coffee  (which  the 
monks  wished  to  provide:  coffee,  black- 
bread,  and  grapes  which  were  half  rai- 
sins was  the  monks’  idea  of  a lunch)  had 
been  sent  up  from  Sorrento.  Dallas, 
who  was  seated  beside  Fanny,  gave  her  a 
congratulatory  nod. 

“Yes,  all  Pierre  does  is  well  done,” 
she  answered,  in  a low  tone,  unable  to 
deny  herself  this  expression  of  maternal 
content. 

Pierre  was  certainly  a charming  host. 
He  gave  them  a toast;  he  gave  them  two; 
he  gave  them  a song:  he  had  a tenor 
voice  which  had  been  admirably  culti- 
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vated,  and  his  song  was  gay  and  sweet. 
He  looked  very  handsome;  he  wore  one 
of  the  cyclamen  in  his  button-hole ; Eva 
wore  the  rest,  arranged  by  the  deft  fin- 
gers of  Mademoiselle  in  a knot  at  her 
belt.  But  at  the  little  feast  Fanny  was 
much  more  prominent  than  her  daugh- 
ter: this  was  Pierre’s  idea  of  what  was 
proper;  he  asked  her  opinion,  he  referred 
everything  to  her  with  a smile  which 
was  homage  in  itself.  Dallas,  after  a 
while,  was  seized  with  a malicious  desire 
to  take  down  for  a moment  this  too  pros- 
perous companion  of  his  boyhood.  It 
was  after  Pierre  had  finished  his  little 
song.  “Do  you  ever  sing  now,  Fanny  ?” 
he  asked  during  a silence.  “ I remember 
how  you  used  to  sing  Trancadillo.” 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know  what  you  re- 
fer to,”  answered  Fanny,  coldly. 

Another  week  passed.  They  sailed  to 
Capri;  they  sailed  to  Ischia;  they  visited 
Pompeii.  Bartholomew  suggested  these 
excursions.  Eva  too  showed  an  almost 
passiouate  desire  for  constant  movement, 
constant  action.  “Where  shall  we  go  to- 
day, mamma?”  she  asked  every  morning. 

One  afternoon  they  were  strolling 
through  an  orange  grove  on  the  outskirts 
of  Sorrento.  Under  the  trees  the  ground 
was  ploughed  and  rough ; low  stone  cop- 
ings, from  whose  interstices  innumerable 
violets  swung,  ran  hither  and  thither,  and 
the  paths  followed  the  copings.  The  fruit 
hung  thickly  on  the  trees.  Above  the 
high  wall  which  surrounded  the  place 
loomed  the  campanile  of  an  old  church. 
While  they  were  strolling  the  bells  rang 
the  Angelus,  swinging  far  out  against  the 
blue. 

Rod,  who  was  of  the  party,  was  absent- 
minded;  he  looked  a little  at  the  trees, 
but  said  nothing,  and  after  a while  he  be- 
came absent -bodied  as  well,  for  he  fell 
behind  the  others,  and  pursued  his  medi- 
tations, whatever  they  were,  in  solitude. 

“He  is  bothered  about  his  Italians,” 
said  Bartholomew;  “he  has  only  secured 
twenty  so  far.” 

Pierre  joined  Fanny;  he  had  not  talk- 
ed with  her  that  afternoon,  and  he  now 
came  to  fulfil  the  pleasant  duty.  Eva, 
who  had  been  left  with  Mademoiselle, 
turned  round,  and  walking  rapidly  across 
the  ploughed  ground,  joined  Rod,  who 
was  sitting  on  one  of  the  low  stone  walls 
at  some  distance  from  the  party.  Made- 
moiselle followed  her,  putting  on  her 
glasses  as  she  went,  in  order  to  see  her 


way  over  the  heaped  ridges.  She  held 
up  her  skirts,  and  gave  ineffectual  little 
leaps,  always  landing  in  the  wrong  spot, 
and  tumbling  up  hill,  as  Dallas  called  it. 
“ Blue,”  he  remarked,  meditatively.  Ev- 
ery one  glanced  in  that  direction,  and 
it  was  perceived  that  the  adjective  de- 
scribed the  hue  of  Mademoiselle’s  bird- 
like ankles. 

“For  shame!”  said  Fanny. 

But  Dallas  continued  his  observations. 
“Do  look  across,”  he  said,  after  a while; 
“ it’s  too  funny.  The  French  woman  evi- 
dently thinks  that  Rod  should  rise,  or  else 
that  Eva  should  be  seated  also.  But  her 
pantomime  passes  unheeded ; neither  Eva 
nor  the  backwoodsman  is  conscious  of  her 
existence.” 

“Eva  is  so  fond  of  standing,”  explain- 
ed Fanny.  “I  often  say  to  her,  ‘Do  sit 
down,  child;  it  tires  me  to  see  you.’  But 
Eva  is  never  tired.”  ■ 

Pierre,  who  had  a spray  of  orange  buds 
in  his  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and 
waved  it  imperceptibly  toward  his  be- 
trothed. “ In  everything  she  is  perfect — 
perfect,”  he  murmured  to  the  pretty  mo- 
ther. 

“Rod  doesn’t  in  the  least  mean  to  be 
rude,”  began  Bartholomew. 

“ Oh,  don’t  explain  that  importation  of 
yours  at  this  late  day,”  interposed  Dallas; 
“it  isn’t  necessary.  He  is  accustomed  to 
sitting  on  fences  probably;  he  belongs  to 
the  era  of  the  singing-school.” 

This  made  Fanny  angry.  For  as  to 
singing-schools,  there  had  been  a time — a 
remote  time  long  ago— and  Dallas  knew 
it.  She  had  smiled  in  answer  to  Pierre’s 
murmured  rapture ; she  now  took  his  arm. 
To  punish  Dallas  she  turned  her  steps — 
on  her  plump  little  feet  in  their  delicate 
kid  boots — toward  the  still  seated  Rod, 
with  the  intention  of  asking  him  (for  the 
fifth  time)  to  dinner.  This  would  not 
only  exasperate  Dallas, but  it  would  please 
Bartholomew  at  the  same  stroke.  Two 
birds,  etc. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  distant 
three,  Mademoiselle  glanced  at  Mrs. 
Churchill  anxiously.  But  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mistress  of  the  villa,  Rod 
did  at  last  lift  his  long  length  from  the 
wall. 

This  seemed,  however,  to  be  because  he 
supposed  they  were  about  to  leave  the 
grove.  “Is  the  walk  over?”  he  said. 

Pierre  looked  at  Eva  adoringly.  He 
gave  her  the  spray  of  orange  buds. 
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IV. 

A week  later  Fanny’s  daughter  entered 
the  bedroom  which  she  shared  with  her 
mother. 

From  the  girl’s  babyhood  the  mother 
had  had  her  small  white-curtained  couch 
placed  close  beside  her  own.  She  could 
not  have  slept  unless  able  at  any  moment 
to  stretch  out  her  hand  and  touch  her 
sleeping  child. 

Fanny  was  in  the  dressing-room ; hear- 
ing Eva’s  step,  she  spoke.  4 4 Do  you  want 
me,  Eva?” 

44  Yes,  please.” 

Fanny  appeared,  a vision  of  white  arras, 
lace,  and  embroidery. 

44 1 thought  that  Bosine  would  not  be 
here  yet,”  said  Eva.  Rosine  was  their 
maid;  her  principal  occupation  was  the 
elaborate  arrangement  of  Fanny’s  brown 
hair. 

“No,  she  isn’t  there — if  you  mean  in 
the  dressing-room, ’’answered  Fanny,  nod- 
ding her  head  toward  the  open  door. 

“I  wanted  to  see  you  alone,  mamma, 
for  a moment.  I wanted  to  tell  you  that 
I shall  not  marry  Pierre.” 

Fanny,  who  had  sunk  into  an  easy- 
chair,  at  these  words  sprang  up.  44  What 
is  the  matter  ? Are  you  ill  ?” 

“Not  in  the  least,  mamma;  I am  only 
telling  you  that  I cannot  marry  Pierre.” 

44  You  must  be  ill,”  pursued  Fanny. 
“You  have  fever.  Don’t  deny  it  ” And 
anxiously  she  took  the  girl’s  hands. 
But  Eva’s  hands  were  cooler  than  her 
own. 

“I  don’t  think  I have  any  fever,”  re- 
plied Eva.  She  had  been  taught  to  an- 
swer all  her  mother’s  questions  in  fullest 
detail.  44 1 sleep  and  eat  as  usual;  I have 
no  headache.” 

Fanny  still  looked  at  her  anxiously. 
“Then  if  you  are  not  ill,  what  can  be  the 
matter  with  you  ?” 

44 1 have  only  told  you,  mamma,  that  I 
could  not  marry  Pierre;  it  seems  to  me 
very  simple.” 

She  was  so  quiet  that  Fanny  began  at 
last  to  realize  that  she  was  in  earnest. 
“My  dearest,  you  know  you  like  Pierre. 
You  have  told  me  so  yourself.” 

44 1 don't  like  him  now.” 

4 4 What  has  he  done — poor  Pierre  ? He 
will  explain,  apologize;  you  may  be  sure 
of  that.” 

“ He  has  done  nothing;  I don’t  want 
him  to  apologize.  He  is  as  he  always  is. 
It  is  I who  have  changed.” 


44  Oh,  it  is  you  who  have  changed,”  re- 
peated Fanny,  bewildered. 

44  Yes,”  answered  Eva. 

“Come  and  sit  down  and  tell  mamma 
all  about  it.  You  are  tired  of  poor  Pierre 
— is  that  it  ? It  is  very  natural,  he  has 
been  here  so  often,  and  staid  so  long. 
But  I will  tell  him  that  he  must  go  away 
— leave  Sorrento.  And  he  shall  stay  away 
as  long  as  you  like,  Eva ; just  as  long  as 
you  like.” 

44  Then  he  will  stay  away  forever,”  the 
girl  answered,  calmly. 

Fanny  waited  a moment.  “Did  you 
like  Gino  better  ? Is  that  it  ?”  she  said, 
softly,  watching  Eva’s  face. 

44  No.” 

44 Thornton  Stanley  ?” 

“Oh  no!” 

4 4 Dear  child,  explain  this  a little  to 
your  mother.  You  know  I think  only 
of  your  happiness,”  said  Fanny,  with  ten- 
der solicitude. 

Eva  evidently  tried  to  obey.  “It  was 
this  morning.  It  came  over  me  sudden- 
ly that  I could  not  possibly  marry  him. 
Now  or  a year  from  now.  Never.”  She 
spoke  tranquilly;  she  even  seemed  in- 
different. But  this  one  decision  was 
made. 

“You  know  that  I have  given  my  word 
to  the  old  Count,”  began  Fanny,  in  per- 
plexity. 

Eva  was  silent. 

44  And  everything  was  arranged.” 

Eva  still  said  nothing.  She  looked 
about  the  room  with  wandering  attention, 
as  though  this  did  not  concern  her. 

“Of  course  I would  never  force  you 
into  anything,”  Fanny  went  on.  “But 
I thought  Pierre  would  be  so  congenial.” 
In  her  heart  she  was  asking  herself  what 
the  young  Belgian  could  have  done. 
44  Well,  dear,”  she  continued,  with  a little 
sigh,  “you  must  always  tell  mamma  ev- 
erything.” And  she  kissed  her. 

44  Of  course,”  Eva  answered.  And  then 
she  went  away. 

Fanny  immediately  rang  the  bell,  and 
asked  for  Mademoiselle.  But  Mademoi- 
selle knew  nothing  about  it.  She  was 
overwhelmed  with  surprise  and  dismay. 
She  greatly  admired  Pierre;  even  more 
she  admired  the  old  Count,  whom  she 
thought  the  most  distinguished  of  men. 
Fanny  dismissed  the  afflicted  little  wo- 
man, and  sat  pondering.  While  she  was 
thinking,  Eva  re-entered. 

44  Mamma,  I forgot  to  say  that  I should 
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like  to  have  you  tell  Pierre  immediately. 
To-day.” 

Fanny  was  almost  irritated.  “You 
have  never  taken  that  tone  before,  my 
daughter.  Have  you  no  longer  confi- 
dence in  my  judgment  ?” 

“ If  you  do  not  want  to  tell  him  this 
afternoon,  it  can  be  easily  arranged, 
mamma;  I will  not  come  to  the  dinner- 
table;  that  is  all.  I do  not  wish  to  see 
him  until  he  knows.” 

Pierre  was  to  dine  at  the  villa  that 
evening. 

“What  can  he  have  done  ?”  thought 
Fanny  again. 

She  rang  forRosine;  half  an  hour  later 
she  was  in  the  drawing-room.  “Excuse 
me  to  every  one  but  M.  de  Verneuil,”  she 
said  to  Angelo.  She  was  very  nervous, 
but  she  had  decided  upon  her  course: 
Pierre  must  leave  Sorrento,  and  remain 
away  until  she  herself  should  call  him 
back. 

• “At  the  end  of  a month,  perhaps  even 
at  the  end  of  a week,  she  will  miss  you  so 
much  that  I shall  have  to  issue  the  sum- 
mons,” she  said,  speaking  as  gayly  as  she 
could,  as  if  to  make  it  a sort  of  joke.  It 
was  very  hard  for  her,  at  best,  to  send 
away  the  frank,  handsome  boy. 

Poor  Pierre  could  not  understand  it  at 
all.  He  declared  over  and  over  again 
that  nothing  he  had  said,  nothing  he  had 
done,  could  possibly  have  offended  his 
betrothed.  “ But  surely  you  know  your- 
self that  it  is  impossible  1”  he  added,  clasp- 
ing his  hands  beseechingly. 

“It  is  a girlish  freak,”  explained  the 
mother.  “She  is  so  young,  you  know.” 

“But  that  is  the  very  reason.  I 
thought  it  was  only  older  women  who 
say  what  they  wish  to  do  in  that  decided 
way;  who  have  freaks,  as  you  call  it,” 
said  the  Belgian,  his  voice  for  a moment 
much  older,  more  like  the  voice  of  a man 
who  has  spent  half  his  life  in  Paris. 

This  was  so  true  that  Fanny  was  driven 
to  a defence  that  scarcely  anything  else 
would  have  made  her  use.  “ Eva  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  young  girls  here,”  she 
said.  “You  must  not  forget  that  she  is 
an  American.” 

At  last  Pierre  went  away;  he  had  tried 
to  bear  himself  as  a gentleman  should; 
but  the  whole  affair  was  a mystery  to 
him,  and  he  was  very  unhappy.  He  went 
as  far  as  Rome,  and  there  he  waited,  writ- 
ing to  Fanny  an  anxious  letter  almost 
every  day. 


In  the  mean  while  life  at  the  villa 
went  on;  there  were  many  excursions. 
Fanny’s  thought  was  that  Eva  would  miss 
Pierre  more  during  these  expeditions  than 
at  other  times,  for  Pierre  had  always  ar- 
ranged them,  and  he  had  enjoyed  them 
so  much  himself  that  his  gay  spirits  and 
his  gay  wit  had  made  all  the  party  gay. 
Eva,  however,  seemed  very  happy,  and 
at  length  the  mother  could  not  help  being 
touched  to  see  how  light-hearted  her  se- 
rious child  had  become,  now  that  she  was 
entirely  free.  And  yet  how  slight  the 
yoke  had  been,  and  how  pleasant!  thought 
Fanny.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  there 
were  still  no  signs  of  the  “ missing”  upon 
which  she  had  counted.  She  thought 
that  she  would  try  the  effect  of  briefly 
mentioning  the  banished  man.  “I  hear 
from  Pierre  almost  every  day,  poor  fel- 
low. He  is  in  Rome.” 

“Why  does  he  stay  in  Rome?”  said 
Eva.  “ Why  doesn’t  he  return  home  f' 

“I  suppose  he  doesn’t  want  to  go  so 
far  away,”  answered  Fanny,  vaguely. 

“ Far  away  from  what  ? Home  should 
always  be  the  first  place,”  responded  the 
young  moralist.  “Of  course  you  have 
told  him,  mamma,  that  I shall  never  be 
his  wife  ? That  it  is  forever  ?”  And  she 
turned  her  gray  eyes  toward  her  mother, 
for  the  first  time  with  a shade  of  suspi- 
cion in  them. 

“Never  is  a long  word,  Eva.” 

“Oh,  mamma!”  The  girl  rose.  “I 
shall  write  to  him  myself,  then.” 

“How  you  speak!  Do  you  wish  to 
disobey  me,  my  own  little  girl  ?” 

“ No;  but  it  is  so  dishonest;  it  is  like  a 
lie.” 

“ My  dear,  trust  your  mother.  You 
have  changed  once;  you  may  change 
again.” 

“Not  about  this,  mamma.  Will  you 
please  write  this  very  hour,  and  make  an 
end  of  it  ?” 

“You  are  hard,  Eva.  You  do  not 
think  of  poor  Pierre  at  all.” 

“No,  I do  not  think  of  Pierre.” 

“And  is  there  any  one  else  you  think 
of?  I must  ask  you  that  once  more,” 
said  Fanny,  drawing  her  daughter  down 
beside  her  caressingly.  Her  thoughts 
could  not  help  turning  again  toward  Gino, 
and  in  her  supreme  love  for  her  child 
she  now  accomplished  the  mental  somer- 
set of  believing  that  on  the  whole  she 
preferred  the  young  Italian  to  all  the  lib- 
erty, all  the  personal  consideration  for 
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herself,  which  had  been  embodied  in  the 
name  of  Verneuil. 

44  Yes,  there  is  some  one  else  I think 
of,”  Eva  replied,  in  a low  voice. 

“In  Rome!”  said  Fanny. 

Eva  made  a gesture  of  denial  that  was 
fairly  contemptuous. 

Fanny’s  mind  flew  wildly  from  Bar- 
tholomew to  Dallas,  from  Ferguson  to 
Gordon-Gray:  Eva  had  no  acquaintances 
save  those  which  were  her  mother’s  also. 

“ It  is  David  Rod,”  Eva  went  on,  in  the 
same  low  tone.  Then,  with  sudden  exal- 
tation, her  eyes  gleaming,  “I  have  never 
seen  any  one  like  him.” 

It  was  a shock  so  unexpected  that  Mrs. 
Churchill  drew  her  breath  under  it  audi- 
bly, as  one  does  under  an  actual  blow. 
But  instantly  she  rallied.  She  said  to 
herself  that  she  had  got  a romantic  idealist 
for  a daughter — that  was  all.  She  had 
not  suspected  it;  she  had  thought  of  Eva 
as  a lovely  child  who  would  develop  into 
what  she  herself  had  been.  Fanny,  though 
far-seeing  and  intelligent,  had  not  been  en- 
dowed with  imagination.  But  now  that 
she  did  realize  it,  she  should  know  how  to 
deal  with  it.  A disposition  like  that,  full 
of  visionary  fancies,  was  not  so  uncom- 
mon as  some  people  supposed.  Horace 
Bartholomew  should  take  the  Floridian 
away  out  of  Eva’s  sight  forever,  and  the 
girl  would  soon  forget  him ; in  the  mean 
while  notone  word  that  was  harsh  should 
be  spoken  on  the  subject,  for  that  would 
be  the  worst  policy  of  all. 

This  train  of  thought  had  passed  through 
her  mind  like  a flash.  “ My  dear,”  she  be- 
gan,as  soon  as  she  had  got  her  breath  back, 
44  you  are  right  to  be  so  honest  with  me. 
Mr.  Rod  has  not— has  not  said  anything 
to  you  on  the  subject,  has  he  ?” 

“No.  Didn’t  I tell  you  that  he  cares 
nothing  for  me  ? I think  he  despises  me 
— I am  so  useless !”  And  then  suddenly 
the  girl  began  to  sob ; a passion  of  tears. 

Fanny  was  at  her  wits’  end ; Eva  had 
not  wept  since  the  days  of  her  baby  ills, 
for  life  had  been  happy  to  her,  loved,  ca- 
ressed, and  protected  as  she  had  been  al- 
ways, like  a hot-house  flower. 

“My  darling,”  said  the  mother,  taking 
her  in  her  arms. 

But  Eva  wept  on  and  on,  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  It  ended  in  Fanny's  cry- 
ing too. 

Y. 

Early  the  next  morning  her  letter  to 
Bartholomew  was  sent.  Bartholomew  had 
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gone  to  Munich  for  a week.  The  letter 
begged,  commanded,  that  he  should  make 
some  pretext  that  would  call  David  Rod 
from  Sorrento  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. She  counted  upon  her  fingers ; four 
days  for  the  letter  to  go  and  the  answer  to 
return.  Those  four  days  she  would  spend 
at  Capri. 

Eva  went  with  her  quietly.  There  had 
been  no  more  conversation  between  mother 
and  daughter  about  Rod;  Fanny  thought 
that  this  was  best. 

On  the  fourth  day  there  came  a letter 
from  Bartholomew.  Fanny  returned  to 
Sorrento  almost  gayly : the  man  would  be 
gone. 

But  he  was  not  gone.  Tranquillized, 
glad  to  be  at  home  again,  Mrs.  Churchill 
was  enjoying  her  terrace  and  her  view, 
when  Angelo  appeared  at  the  window: 
“Signor  Ra.” 

Angelo’s  mistress  made  him  a peremp- 
tory sign.  “Ask  the  gentleman  to  wait  in 
the  drawing-room,  ” she  said.  Then  cross- 
ing to  Eva,  who  had  risen,  “Go  round  by 
the  other  door  to  our  own  room,  Eva,” 
she  whispered. 

The  girl  did  not  move ; her  face  had  an 
excited  look.  “ But  why — ” 

“Go,  child;  go.” 

Still  Eva  stood  there,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  long  window  veiled  in  lace;  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  breathe. 

Her  mother  was  driven  to  stronger 
measures.  “You  told  me  yourself  that  he 
cared  nothing  for  you.” 

A deep  red  rose  in  Eva’s  cheeks;  she 
turned  and  left  the  terrace  by  the  distant 
door. 

The  mother  crossed  slowly  to  the  long 
window  and  parted  the  curtains.  “Mr. 
Rod,  are  you  there?  Won’t  you  come 
out  ? Or  stay — I will  join  you.”  She  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  and  took  a seat. 

Rod  explained  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  Sorrento;  Bartholomew  had  sum- 
moned him  so  urgently  that  he  did  not 
like  to  refuse,  though  it  was  very  incon- 
venient to  go  at  such  short  notice. 

“Then  you  leave  to-morrow?”  said 
Fanny;  “perhaps  to-night  ?” 

“No;  on  Monday.  I could  not  ar- 
range my  business  before.” 

44  Three  days  more!”  Fanny  thought. 

She  talked  of  various  matters;  she 
hoped  that  some  one  else  would  come  in; 
but,  by  a chance,  no  one  appeared  that 
day,  neither  Dallas,  nor  Ferguson,  nor 
Gordon-Gray.  44  What  can  have  become 
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of  them?”  she  thought,  with  irritation. 
After  a while  she  gave  an  inward  start ; 
she  had  become  conscious  of  a foot-fall 
passing  to  and  fro  behind  the  half-open 
door  near  her— a door  which  led  into  the 
dining-room.  It  was  a very  soft  foot- 
fall upon  a thick  carpet,  but  she  recog- 
nized it:  it  was  Eva.  She  was  there— 
why  ? The  mother  could  think  of  no 
good  reason.  Her  heart  began  to  beat 
more  quickly;  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  did  not  know  her  child.  This 
person  walking  up  and  down  behind  that 
door  so  insistently,  this  was  not  Eva. 
Eva  was  docile;  this  person  was  not  do- 
cile. What  would  be  done  next  ? She  felt 
strangely  frightened.  It  was  a proof  of  her 
terror  that  she  did  not  dare  to  close  the 
door  lest  it  should  be  instantly  reopened. 
She  began  to  watch  every  word  she  said  to 
Rod,  who  had  not  perceived  the  foot-fall. 
She  began  to  be  extraordinarily  polite  to 
him ; she  stumbled  through  the  most  ir- 
relevant complimentary  sentences.  Her 
dread  was,  every  minute,  lest  Eva  should 
appear. 

But  Eva  did  not  appear;  and  at  last, 
after  long  lingering,  Rod  went  away. 
Fanny,  who  had  hoped  to  bid  him  a final 
farewell,  had  not  dared  to  go  through 
that  ceremony.  He  said  that  he  should 
come  again. 

When  at  last  he  was  gone  the  mother 
pushed  open  the  half-closed  door.  4 4 Eva,  ” 
she  began.  She  had  intended  to  be  se- 
vere, as  severe  as  she  possibly  could  be; 
but  the  sight  of  Eva  stopped  her.  The 
girl  had  flung  herself  down  upon  the 
floor,  her  bowed  head  resting  upon  her 
arms  on  a chair.  Her  attitude  expressed  a 
hopeless  desolation. 

44  What  is  it  ?”  said  Fanny,  rushing  to 
her. 

Eva  raised  her  head.  44  He  never  once 
spoke  of  me — asked  for  me,”  she  mur- 
mured, looking  at  her  mother  with  eyes 
so  dreary  with  grief  that  any  one  must 
have  pitied  her. 

Her  mother  pitied  her,  though  it  was 
an  angry  pity  too — a non-comprehend- 
ing, jealous,  exasperated  feeling.  She 
sat  down  and  gathered  her  child  to  her 
breast  with  a gesture  that  was  almost 
fierce.  That  Eva  should  suffer  so  cruelly 
when  she,  Fanny,  would  have  made  any 
sacrifice  to  save  her  from  it,  would  have 
died  for  her  gladly,  were  it  not  that  she 
was  the  girl’s  only  protector — oh,  what 
fate  had  come  over  their  happy  life  to- 


gether! She  had  not  the  heart  to  be 
stern.  All  she  said  was,  44We  will  go 
away,  dear;  we  will  go  away.” 

“No,”  said  Eva,  rising;  “let  me  stay 
here.  You  need  not  be  afraid.” 

44  Of  course  I am  not  afraid,”  answered 
Fanny,  gravely.  “My  daughter  will 
never  do  anything  unseemly ; she  has  too 
much  pride.” 

44 1 am  afraid  I have  no  pride — that  is, 
not  as  you  have  it,  mamma.  Pride  doesn't 
seem  to  me  at  all  important  compared 
with — But  of  course  I know  that  there 
is  nothing  I can  do.  He  is  perfectly  in- 
different. Only  do  not  take  me  away 
again — do  not.” 

44  Why  do  you  wish  to  stay  ?” 

“Because  then  I can  think — for  three 
days  more — that  he  is  at  least  as  near  me 
as  that.”  She  trembled  as  she  said  this; 
there  was  a spot  of  sombre  red  in  each 
cheek;  her  fair  face  looked  strange  amid 
her  disordered  hair. 

Her  mother  watched  her  helplessly. 
All  her  beliefs,  all  her  creed,  all  her  prece- 
dents, the  experience  of  her  own  life  and 
her  own  nature  even,  failed  to  explain 
such  a phenomenon  as  this.  And  it  was 
her  own  child  who  was  saying  these 
things. 

The  next  day  Eva  was  passive.  She 
wandered  about  the  terrace,  or  sat  for 
hours  motionless  staring  blankly  at  the 
sea.  Her  mother  left  her  to  herself.  She 
had  comprehended  that  words  were  use- 
less. She  pretended  to  be  embroidering, 
but  in  reality  as  she  drew  her  stitches 
she  was  counting  the  hours  as  they 
passed:  seventy -two  hours;  forty -eight 
hours.  Would  he  ever  be  gone! 

On  the  second  day,  in  the  afternoon,  she 
discovered  that  Eva  had  disappeared.  The 
girl  had  been  on  the  terrace  with  Made- 
moiselle; Mademoiselle  had  gone  to  her 
room  for  a moment,  and  when  she  re- 
turned her  pupil  could  not  be  found.  She 
had  not  passed  through  the  drawing-room, 
where  Fanny  was  sitting  with  her  pre- 
tended industry;  nor  through  the  other 
door,  for  Rosine  was  at  work  there,  and 
had  seen  nothing  of  her.  There  remained 
only  the  rock  stairway  to  the  beach.  Ma- 
demoiselle ran  down  it  swiftly:  no  one. 
But  there  was  a small  boat  not  far  off,  she 
said.  Fanny,  who  was  near-sighted,  got 
the  glass.  In  a little  boat  with  a broad 
sail  there  tvere  two  figures;  one  was  cer- 
tainly David  Rod,  and  the  other — yes,  the 
other  was  Eva.  There  was  a breeze,  the 
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swer  far  Rod.  Come,  be  sensible,  Fanny. 
They  will  be  buck  before  sunset,  and  no 
one  in  horrent  to— if  that  is  what  is  troub- 
ling you  so— need  beany  the  wiser.” 

You  do  not  know  all,”  said  Fanny. 
• Ob,  Horace  I must  tell  somebody— she 
fancies  she  earn  for  that  man!"  She 
wrung  her  hands 
again.  “Couldn't 
we  follow  them  ? 


an  hour.  And  it 
would  be  a very 
conspicuous  thing 
to  do.  Leave  them 
alone  — it’s  much 
better;  I tell  you 
i’ll  answer  for 
Rod.  Fancies  she 
cares  for  him,  does 
she  ? Well,  he  is  a 
fine  fellow  ; on  the 
whole,  the  finest  I 
know.” 

Thernother'seyes 
flashed  through  her 
tears.  “This  from 
you  r 

“ I can't  help  it; 
he  is.  Of  course 
you  do  not  think 
so.  He  lias  got  no 
money ; he  has  nev- 
er been  anywhere 
that  you  call  anywhere;  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  the  only  life  you  care  for 
nor  the  things  you  think  important.  All 
the  same,  he  is  a man  in  a million.  He 
is  a man — not  a puppet.” 

Gentle  Mrs.  Churchill  appeared  for  the 
moment t transformed.  She  looked  as 
though  she  could  strike  him.  “Never 
mine]  your  Quixotic  ideas.  Tell  me 
whether  he  is  in  love  with  Eva;  it  all  de- 
pends upon  that.” 

“I  don't  know,  I am  sure,”  answered 
Bartholomew.  He  began  to  think.  “I 
can't  say  at  all;  he  would  conceal  it  from 
me.” 

“Because  he  felt  his  inferiority.  I am 
glad  lie  has  that  grace.” 

“ He  wouldn't  be  conscious  of  any  infe- 
riority save  that  lie  is  poor.  It  would 
be  that,  probably,  if  anything;  of  course 
he  supposes  that  Eva  is  rich.” 

“Would  to  Heaven  she  were !”  said  the 
mother.  “Added  to  every  other  horror 
of  it,  poverty,  miserable  poverty,  for  my 
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boat  was  rapidly  going  westward  round 
the  cliffs ; in  two  minutes  more  it  was  out 
of  sight. 

Fanuv  wrung  her  hands.  The  French 
woman,  to  whom  the  event  wore  a much 
darker  hue  than  it  did  to  the  American 
mother,  turned  yellowly  pale. 

At  this  moment  Horace  Bartholomew 
came  out  on  the  terrace;  uneasy,  for  Fan- 
ny's missive  had  explained  nothing,  he 
had  followed  his  letter  himself.  “ What 
is  it  ?”  he  said,  as  he  saw  the  agitation  of 
the  two  women. 

“ Your  friend — yours — the  man  you 
brought  here,  has  Eva  with  him  at  this 
moment,  out  on  the  bay!”  said  Fanny,  ve- 
hemently. 

“ Well,  what  of  that  ( You  must  look 
at  it  with  Punta  Palmas  eyes,  Fanny;  at 
Punta  Palmas  it  would  be  an  ordinary 
event.” 

“ But  my  Eva  is  not  a Punta  Palmas 
girl,  Horace  Bartholomew!” 

“She  is  as  innocent  us  one,  and  I’ll  an- 
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poor  child !”  She  sat  down  and  hid  her 
face. 

4 4 It  may  not  be  as  bad  as  you  fear,  nor 
anything  like  it.  Do  cheer  up  a little, 
Fanny.  When  Eva  comes  back,  ten  to 
one  you  will  find  that  nothing  at  all  has 
happened — that  it  has  been  a mere  ordi- 
nary excursion.  And  I promise  you  I 
will  take  Rod  away  with  me  to-morrow.’’ 

Mrs.  Churchill  rose  and  began  to  pace 
to  and  fro,  biting  her  lips,  and  watching 
the  water.  Mademoiselle,  who  was  still 
hovering  near,  she  waved  impatiently 
away.  “Let  no  one  in,”  she  called  to 
her. 

There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  nothing  else 
to  do,  as  Bartholomew  had  said,  save  to 
wait.  He  sat  down  and  discussed  the 
matter  a little. 

Fanny  paid  no  attention  to  what  he 
was  saying.  Every  now  and  then  bro- 
ken phrases  of  her  own  buret  from  her: 
“ How  much  good  will  her  perfect  French 
and  Italian,  her  German,  Spanish,  and 
even  Russian,  do  her  down  in  that  bar- 
barous wilderness?” — “In  her  life  she 
has  never  even  buttoned  her  boots.  Do 
they  think  she  can  make  bread?” — “And 
there  was  Gino.  And  poor  Pierre. ” Then, 
suddenly,  “But  it  shall  not  be!” 

“I  have  been  wondering  why  you  did 
not  take  that  tone  from  the  first,”  said 
Bartholomew.  “ She  is  very  young.  She 
has  been  brought  up  to  obey  you  implicit- 
ly. It  would  be  easy  enough,  I should 
fancy,  if  you  could  once  make  up  your 
mind  to  it.” 

“Make  up  my  mind  to  save  her,  you 
mean,”  said  the  mother,  bitterly.  She 
did  not  tell  him  that  she  was  afraid  of  her 
daughter.  “Should  you  expect  me  to 
live  at  Punta  Palmas?”  she  demanded, 
contemptuously,  of  her  companion. 

44  That  would  depend  upon  Rod, 
wouldn’t  it?”  answered  Bartholomew, 
rather  unamiably.  He  was  tired — he 
had  been  there  an  hour — of  being  treated 
like  a door  mat. 

At  this  Fanny  broke  down  again,  and 
completely.  For  it  was  only  too  true;  it 
would  depend  upon  that  stranger,  that 
farmer,  that  unknown  David  Rod,  whether 
she,  the  mother,  should  or  should  not  be 
with  her  own  child. 

A little  before  sunset  the  boat  came 
into  sight  again  round  the  western  cliffs. 
Fanny  dried  her  eyes.  She  was  very  pale. 
Little  Mademoiselle,  rigid  with  anxiety, 
watched  from  an  upper  window.  Bar- 


tholomew rose  to  go  down  to  the  beach 
to  receive  the  returning  fugitives.  “No,” 
said  Fanny,  catching  his  arm,  44 don’t  go; 
no  one  must  know  before  I do — no  one.” 
So  they  waited  in  silence. 

Down  below,  the  little  boat  had  rapidly 
approached.  Eva  had  jumped  out,  and 
was  now  running  up  the  rock  stairway; 
she  was  always  light-footed,  but  to  her 
mother  it  seemed  that  the  ascent  took  an 
endless  time.  At  length  there  was  the 
vision  of  a young,  happy,  rushing  fig- 
ure—rushing  straight  to  Fanny’s  arms. 
44  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,”  the  girl  whis- 
pered, seeing  that  there  was  no  one  there 
but  Bartholomew,  44  he  loves  me!  He 
has  told  me  so ! he  has  told  me  so !” 

# For  an  instant  the  mother  drew  herself 
away.  Eva,  left  alone,  and  mindful  of 
nothing  but  her  own  bliss,  looked  so  radi- 
ant with  happiness  that  Bartholomew  (be- 
ing a man)  could  not  help  sympathizing 
with  her.  44  You  will  have  to  give  it  up,” 
he  said  to  Fanny,  significantly.  Then  he 
took  his  hat  and  went  away. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  his  place  was  fill- 
ed by  David  Rod. 

“Ah!  you  have  come.  I must  have  a 
few  words  of  conversation  with  you,  Mr. 
Rod,”  said  Fanny,  in  an  icy  tone.  44  Eva, 
leave  us  now.” 

“Oh  no,  mamma,  not  now;  never  again, 
I hope,”  answered  the  girl.  She  spoke 
with  secure  confidence;  her  eyes  were  fix- 
ed upon  her  lover's  face. 

4 4 Do  you  call  this  honorable  behavior, 
Mr.  Rod?”  Fanny  began.  She  saw  that 
Eva  would  not  go. 

44  Why,  I hope  so,”  answered  Rod,  sur- 
prised. 44 1 have  come  at  once,  as  soon  as 
I possibly  could,  Mrs.  Churchill  (I  had  to 
take  the  boat  back  first,  you  know),  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  engaged ; it  isn’t  an 
hour  old  yet— is  it,  Eva  ?”  He  looked  at 
Eva  smilingly,  his  eyes  as  happy  as  her 
own. 

44  It  is  the  custom  to  ask  permission,” 
said  Fanny,  stiffly. 

“I  have  never  heard  of  the  custom, 
then;  that  is  all  I can  say,”  answered 
Rod,  with  good-natured  tranquillity,  still 
looking  at  the  girl’s  face,  with  its  rapt  ex- 
pression, its  enchanting  joy. 

“Please  to  pay  attention:  I decline  to 
consent,  Mr.  Rod;  you  cannot  have  my 
daughter.” 

4 4 Mamma — ”said  Eva.com ing  up  toiler. 

“No,  Eva:  if  you  will  remain  here — 
which  is  most  improper — you  will^have  to 
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night  the  mother  rose  from  her  sleepless 
couch,  lit  a shaded  taper,  and  leaving  it 
on  a distant  table,  stole  softly  to  Eva's 
side.  The  girl  was  in  a deep  slumber, 
her  head  pillowed  on  her  arm.  Fanny, 
swallowing  her  tears,  gazed  at  her  sleep- 
ing  child.  She  still  saw  in  the  face  the 
baby  outlines  of  years  before,  her  mother’s 
eye  could  still  distinguish  in  the  motion- 
less hand  the  dimpled  fingers  of  the  child. 
The  fair  hair,  lying  on  the  pillow,  recalled 
to  her  the  short  flossy  curls  of  the  little 
girl  who  had  clung  to  her  skirts,  who  had 
had  but  one  thought— 4 4 mamma.” 

“ What  will  her  life  be  now  ? What 
must  she  go  through,  perhaps— what  pain, 
privation— my  darling,  my  own  little 
child!” 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  within 
the  month;  Rod  said  that  he  could  not 
be  absent  longer  from  his  farm.  Fanny, 
breaking  her  silence,  suggested  to  Bar- 
tholomew that  the  farm  might  be  given 
up ; there  were  other  occupations. 

“I  advise  you  not  to  say  a word  of 
that  sort  to  Rod,”  Bartholomew  answered. 
“His  whole  heart  is  in  that  farm,  that  colo- 
ny he  has  built  up  down  there.  You  must 
remember  that  he  was  brought  up  there 
himself,  or  rather  came  up.  It’s  all  he 
knows,  and  he  thinks  it  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  life;  I was  going  to  say  it’s 
all  he  cares  for,  but  of  course  now  he  has 
added  Eva.” 

Pierre  came  once.  He  saw  only  the 
mother. 

When  he  left  her  he  went  round  by 
way  of  the  main  street  of  Sorrento  in  or- 
der to  pass  a certain  small  inn.  His  car- 


riage was  waiting  to  take  him  back  to 
Castellamare,  but  there  was  some  one 
he  wished  to  look  at  first.  It  was  after 
dark;  he  could  see  into  the  lighted  house 
through  the  low  uncurtained  windows, 
and  he  soon  came  upou  the  tall  outline 
of  the  young  farmer  seated  at  a table,  his 
eyes  bent  upon  a column  of  figures.  The 
Belgian  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot 
slowly.  He  stood  there  gazing  for  five 
minutes.  Then  he  turned  away.  “ That, 
for  Americans !”  he  murmured  in  French, 
snapping  his  fingers  in  the  darkness.  But 
there  was  a mist  in  his  boyish  eyes  all 
the  same. 

The  pink  villa  witnessed  the  wedding. 
Fanny  never  knew  how  she  got  through 
that  day.  She  was  calm;  she  did  not 
once  lose  her  self-control. 

They  were  to  sail  directly  for  New 
York  from  Naples,  and  thence  to  Florida; 
the  Italian  colonists  were  to  go  at  the 
same  time. 

“Mamma  comes  next  year,”  Eva  said 
to  everybody.  She  looked  indescribably 
beautiful;  it  was  the  radiance  of  a com- 
plete happiness,  like  a halo. 

By  three  o’clock  they  were  gone,  they 
were  crossing  the  bay  in  the  little  Naples 
steamer.  No  one  was  left  at  the  villa 
with  Fanny — it  was  her  own  arrange- 
ment— save  Horace  Bartholomew. 

“ She  won’t  mind  being  poor,”  he  said, 
consolingly,  “she  won’t  mind  anything, 
with  him . It  is  one  of  those  sudden, 
overwhelming  loves  that  one  sometimes 
sees;  and  after  all,  Fanny,  it  is  the  sweet- 
est thing  life  offers.” 

“ And  the  mother  ?”  said  Fanny. 


ELK-HUNTING  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

BY  G.  O.  SHIELDS. 


OF  all  the  large  game  on  the  American 
continent,  the  elk  ( Cervus  cana- 
densis) is  the  noblest,  the  grandest,  the 
stateliest.  I would  detract  nothing  from 
the  noble  game  qualities  of  the  moose, 
caribou,  deer,  or  mountain-sheep.  Each 
has  its  peculiar  points  of  excellence  which 
endear  it  to  the  heart  of  the  sportsman, 
but  the  elk  possesses  more  than  any  of 
the  others.  In  size  he  towers  far  above 
all  except  the  moose.  In  sagacity,  cau- 
tion, cunning,  and  wariness  he  is  the 
peer,  if  not  the  superior,  of  them  all.  He 
is  always  on  the  alert,  his  keen  scent, 
his  piercing  eye,  his  acute  sense  of  hear- 


ing, combining  to  render  him  a vigilant 
sentinel  of  his  own  safety. 

His  great  size  and  powerful  muscular 
construction  give  him  almost  unbounded 
endurance.  Wlieu  alarmed  or  pursued 
he  will  travel  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours, 
at  a rapid  swinging  trot,  without  stopping 
for  food  or  rest.  He  is  a proud,  fearless 
ranger,  and  even  when  simply  migrating 
from  one  range  of  mountains  to  another, 
will  travel  from  seventy-five  to  a hundred 
miles  without  lying  down.  He  is  a mar- 
vellous mountaineer,  and  considering  his 
immense  size  and  weight,  often  ascends  to 
heights  that  seem  incredible.  He  may  of- 
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anti  ends  with  a sort  of  gwmi,  somewhat  with  winch  the  male  begin*  nr  ••nils  his 
like  the  bellow  of  a domestic  cow  out  call, 
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ed  up  a rubber  poncho  for  a shelter,  cut 
down  a large  bed  of  hemlock  boughs,  pro- 
vided a liberal  supply  of  wood,  and  by 
keeping  up  a bright  fire  was  able  to  save 
our  game  from  the  ravages  of  Bruin. 

Rain  fell  heavily  nearly  all  night,  but 
toward  morning  it  grew  colder.  The  rain 
turned  to  snow,  which  fell  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch.  Then  the  clouds  broke, 
the  temperature  continued  to  fall,  and  day 
dawned  upon  a most  beautiful  spectacle. 
Pines,  cedars,  hemlocks,  and  in  fact  ev- 
ery variety  of  tree  and  shrub  that  grew 
there,  were  tinged  with  fleecy  white,  the 
snow  having  frozen  on  the  most  delicate 
twigs  and  branches  as  it  fell. 

Just  at  daylight  I heal'd  the  whistle  of 
an  elk.  It  came  from  the  mountain-side 
above  me,  and  in  a moment  I was  mov- 
ing toward  the  locality  whence  came  the 
thrilling  sound,  rifle  in  hand,  and  peering 
eagerly  forward  in  search  of  the  game. 
Arriving  at  the  point  whence  the  sound 
came,  I found  the  tracks,  large  as  those 
of  a three-year-old  steer,  but  the  author 
of  them  was  not  there.  While  ponder- 
ing over  them  the  bull  winded  his  horn 
from  the  top  of  another  ridge  half  a mile 
away.  He  had  not  heard  or  scented  me, 
but  was  roving  wildly  in  search  of  a 
mate,  for  it  was  the  love-making  season. 
I pushed  forward  across  deep  gulches, 
over  high  peaks  and  4 * hog-backs,”  and 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  his  second  amo- 
rous call,  to  find  only  his  tracks  again. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  to  move  through 
the  thickets  of  underbrush  and  over  the 
rocks  and  beds  of  frozen  leaves  fast  enough 
to  overtake  him  without  making  a noise 
that  would  alarm  him,  and  the  utmost 
caution  was  necessary.  Consequently  a 
long  chase  was  the  result.  Presently, 
however,  I heard  a rustling  in  the  leaves, 
and  saw  the  snow  fall  from  a cedar-tree. 
Then  all  was  quiet  again,  and  peering 
cautiously  through  every  openiug  in  the 
net-work  of  twigs,  I was  finally  able  to 
see  a small  patch  of  reddish-brown  hair, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  shade,  I took  to 
be  well  back  on  his  side.  As  it  did  not 
cover  a vital  part,  it  was  not  a desirable 
place  to  plant  a ball,  but  I was  not  in  a 
position  to  choose,  nor  could  I get  into 
such  a position  without  danger  of  losing 
ray  chance  of  a shot  entirely.  So,  ad- 
justing the  shining  front  sight  of  my  rifle 
in  the  centre  of  that  little  brown  spot,  I 
fired.  There  was  a great  rushing,  stum- 
bling, crashing  in  the  brush,  and  in  an 


instant  I saw  the  huge  beast  dash  across 
an  opening  in  the  thicket.  Another  car- 
tridge had  found  its  way  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  rifle,  the  heel-plate  was  already 
pressing  my  shoulder,  and  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  appearance  of  the  game  there 
was  another  sharp  report,  and  again  the 
elk  stumbled.  This  ball  had  gone  close 
to  his  heart,  and  he  could  not  travel  far. 

I followed,  and  soon  saw  him  standing 
with  his  head  thrown  forward.  He  was 
bleeding  rapidly,  but  desiring  to  end  his 
suffering  as  soon  as  possible,  I fired  sev- 
eral more  shots  in  rapid  succession.  Fi- 
nally he  fell,  and  then,  as  I walked  up 
and  stood  over  his  prostrate  form,  my 
soul  was  filled  with  remorse  and  regret 
at  having  caused  the  death  of  this  ma- 
jestic monarch  of  the  forest. 

His  head  now  graces  my  library,  the 
proudest  and  grandest  of  all  my  many 
trophies  of  the  chase.  Yet  I never  look 
at  it  without  feeling  a pang  of  sorrow  for 
the  part  I played  in  that  great  tragedy. 
His  antlers  measured  as  follows : length  of 
main  beam,  4 feet  8 inches ; length  of  brow- 
tine,  1 foot  6£  inches ; length  of  bes  tine,  1 
foot  8£  inches;  length  of  royal  tine,  1 foot 
7 inches;  length  of  surroyal,  1 foot  8£ 
inches  ; circumference  around  burr,  1 foot 
3^  inches;  circumference  around  beam 
above,  12  inches;  circumference  of  brow 
tine  at  base,  7£  inches;  spread  of  main 
beams  at  tips,  4 feet  9 inches.  They  are 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  pairs  of 
antlers  of  which  I have  any  knowledge. 
The  animal  would  have  weighed  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds. 

The  elk  is  strictly  gregarious,  and  in 
winter-time  especially  the  animals  gather 
into  large  bands,  and  a few  years  ago 
herds  of  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand 
were  not  uncommon.  Now,  however, 
their  numbers  have  been  so  far  reduced 
by  the  ravages  of  “skin  hunters”  and  oth- 
ers that  one  will  rarely  find  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  a band. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  a party  of  three  men 
were  sight-seeing  and  hunting  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  and  having  pro- 
longed their  stay  until  late  in  October, 
were  overtaken  by  a terrible  snow-storm, 
which  completely  blockaded  and  obliter- 
ated all  the  trails,  and  filled  the  gulches, 
canons,  and  coulees  to  such  a depth  that 
their  horses  could  not  travel  over  them 
at  all.  They  had  lain  in  camp  three 
days  waiting  for  the  storm  to  abate;  but 
as  it  continued  to  grow  in  severity,  and 
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as  1 be  snow  became  deeper  ami  deeper, 
f.lieir  situakkm  grew  daily  and  hnurty 
more  alarm  mg  Their  stock  of  provi- 
sions was  low.  they  .'had  uo  ?helh  r suf- 
ficrou t to;  w ithstu ml  the  rigors  of  a \vi u - 
ter  at  that  high  altitude,  and  it  was  fast 
benomlug  a quekj&&  wbetberthoy  should 
ever  he  aide  to  escape  beyond  the  snow- 
peaks  ami  snow-filled  cafious  with 
which  they  i%ra  h&nim&l  Ail.'  „TjKsir  ■ 
oiHly'lJoph'  u^cSjriff 

their  a fid.  eoiisumfOmg  mow  <hoo& 

.'•which  n'lighl  keep  then)  oi><. .ee- the  pumy; 
A>ut  in.  this  they  bouUi  snH  carry 

hetldmg  apd  food:  ^O.OUg'li.  to  hist.  them 
throughout  the  m*ml  days  that  the 
johmey  '(^ould  wcupyi  to  Urn 
ranch,  and  the  chances  of  killing  game 
ev  route  after  the  severe  weather  had  set 
ip  wwhcx tfenitdy  preear idOS,  They  had 
already  set  >a1x)ut  jnaking  snowsln»e* 
from  tile  skin  of  an  eik  which  they  had 
saved.  One  pair  chad-  I^G.>’6dniphd.ed> 


A\SK;I*  (ktftifi 


ad (1  the  storm  having  .ghated*  one  of  the 
party  set  oht  to  loOfc  ^v^  rthehfittrronnd- 
iii&  country  foe  the  tttb&Y  feasdhfe  roxtle 
by.  which  to  get  nht  and  also  to  try  • it 

• ptyAhty  to  ‘ ft nd  gAthy  <tf  sonie  kih d, ' ft* 
juui  yon*>  w “mile  toward  t Uw  north* 

Cits?  ivhe.n  h.-  e.moe  upon  !lic  iV»*h  0-uo 
of '&  huyr  heoa  of  f-U;  that  were;|.no',vU>g;. 
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toward  the  cast.  He  foih/\ved,  ft  ml  in  & 
short  time  e;mie  up  with  the^n.  They 
were  travfeUipg  ;ih  kthgfe  fife led  by  a 

' . • 1* i:  ^ ^ w ^ ^ 

stiqyhwi  wIh^i  hilly  Fife  h^nd  and  nee k 
wern  vfeihlv*  wRb  all  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  a faithful  old  ox.  The 
othefx:  Imrir^the  stronger  ones 

ira  front  and  the  weo ker ! tunefc  bringing 
op  the  rear:; ; There  were  thjrty  ^veu  in 
the  'band,  ami  by  the  Rbie  ibe^  bw  all 
.;:WWked,Viri  the  . same  line  fhey  ieft  it  an 
opt*t*v  wrll  beaten  trail.:  The  hunter  ap- 
prf>aiUied  within  a few  yahtly  of  lb£ti*. 
They  were  greatly  ialarnted  whan  they 
?;aw  him.  and  made  .a  feu  bound*  in  vvo 
ridus  dimitioi3K>  hot  Seetnir  their 
gjes  were  in  vain,  l.bny. * t*;tl ' 
to  what  seemed  their  impending  fa^ 
and  full  ku  k in  mu*  •of  their  fifedeader. 
This  would  have  b€>bct>'-;.tii^  .4i*ol43!«*ir:- 
Puuty  of  h skju  hunter,  ;Vh.6  gonhl  vinA 
svovhl  Ikive  shot  ib*mv  ail  dd^h  .ih  iheit 
trucks  ivom  # Mtigla  , Mhinl-  But  «uvii 
was  not  the  mission  of  one  friend:  He 
saw  ih  tlits:  nobley  smuggling  karhi  a. 
irieivhs  of  delivef^hre  fWihr  vrlmf  l&ii! 

toned  to  be  -&  I or  mm 

•and-  hits  eoYrtpanions,  He  dttl  »ofc  Kre  a 
shot,  mid  did  not  in  any  way  create  ou- 
necessary  ttlarm  aanongsft  the  *dk*  but 
burned  hack  lo  ffirnp  and  reporbid  to  his 
frkntl^  what  be  hod  . j A: 

I ^ tld:?  eaiupov^  a scene  of 

activity  wcV  ir^citcriTient.  Tent,  bedding, 
provi.^ious,  every  tiling ;.  that  waa  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  their  journey,  were 
burrindly  padk^d  uia<n  their  pack  at<h 
v^ihII^ : >^i4l d } placed,  rifips  Were 
filing  to  the  vaddles,  ami  IrHVing  all 
atirpiu.s  liaggagyT  such  ai  nv«phiv>  of 
their  ininb  u>imvn/l  >pcdmens,  and  curio:. 
y^yarib^’hihU^  foe  f ofiiw  iH>rncr»,  they 
ktaVii^lvfhjr'  Um  k .tniil . ;:The,F:  h^l . -n-- 
slow;  icdiiHtK,  mid  1uhr.ri.otts  tiv:<k  r^Y/tk- 
i tig  a way  through  the. deep  snotv  Ovre^ch 
it,  bid,  hy  walking  and  leading  thvir  sad* 
die  auirnals  ahead,  the  park  arntfsah 
ypero  :.^hl.e  to  follow  a.lOfwly. : ' 
they  reached  ilte  trail  of  'tli^  elk  H 
followibg  t his>  af tgur-  Miuy  dt^y^  of  pMjo^ 
and'  painful  travelling',  the  party  arrived 
&t  A with  bctweefi  the  upper  of  the  . 
YylioWsh  »oe  Rivie-r^d  Yeflo  W'Mryfie  l>akc% 

Aiu  lfie  Stinking  BJiv^rg^hfch  vgA . 

hf  a "‘.shuaNV  in^ri'*  atnl  his  wif^  wlnw 
they  were  enabltd  to  lodge  tvnd  rrcr<ot. 
thettsel  uhd  theic  stogk  and  ts-IMfw 
:rtb^  jl'nahy  I'ehebgd  their  i*K 
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ty.  The  band  of  elk  passed  on  down  the 
river,  and  our  tourists  never  saw  them 
again;  but  they  have  doubtless  long  ere 
this  all  fallen  a prey  to  the  ruthless  war 
that  is  constantly  being  waged  against 
them  by  hunters  white  and  red. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  such  a noble  crea- 
ture as  the  American  elk  is  doomed  to 
early  and  absolute  extinction,  but  such  is 
nevertheless  the  fact.  Year  by  year  his 
mountain  habitat  is  being  surrounded 
and  encroached  upon  by  the  advancing 
line  of  settlements,  as  the  fisherman  encir- 
cles the  struggling  mass  of  fishes  in  the 
clear  pond  with  his  long  and  closely 
meshed  net.  The  lines  are  drawn  closer 
and  closer  every  year.  These  lines  are 
the  ranches  of  cattle  and  sheep  raisers,  the 
cabins  and  towns  of  miners,  the  stations 
and  residences  of  employes  of  the  rail- 
roads. All  these  places  are  made  the  shel- 
ters and  temporary  abiding-places  of  East- 
ern and  foreign  sportsmen  who  go  out  to 
the  mountains  to  hunt.  Worse  than  this, 
they  are  made  the  permanent  abiding- 
places  and  constitute  the  active  and  con- 
venient markets  of  the  nefarious  and  un- 
conscionable skin  hunter  and  meat  hunter. 
Here  he  can  find  a ready  market  for  the 
meats  and  skins  he  brings  in,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  spend  the  proceeds  of  such 
outrageous  traffic  in  ranch  whiskey  and 
revelry.  The  ranchmen  themselves  hunt 
and  lay  in  their  stock  of  meat  for  the  year 


when  the  game  comes  down  into  the  val- 
leys. The  Indians,  when  they  have  eaten 
up  their  government  rations,  lie  in  wait 
for  the  elk  in  the  same  manner.  So  that 
when  the  first  great  snows  of  the  autumn 
or  winter  fall  in  the  high  ranges,  when 
the  elk  band  together  and  seek  refuge  in 
the  valleys,  as  did  the  herd  that  our  for- 
tunate tourists  followed  out,  they  find  a 
mixed  and  hungry  horde  waiting  for  them 
at  the  mouth  of  every  cafton.  Before  they 
have  reached  the  valley  where  the  snow- 
fall is  light  enough  to  allow  them  to  live 
through  the  winter  their  skins  are  drying 
in  the  neighboring  “shacks.” 

This  unequal,  one-sided  warfare,  this 
ruthless  slaughter  of  inoffensive  crea- 
tures, cannot  last  always.  Indeed  it  can 
last  but  little  longer.  In  ranges  where 
only  a few  years  ago  herds  of  four  or  five 
hundred  elk  could  be  found,  the  hunter 
of  to-day  considers  himself  in  rare  luck 
when  he  finds  a band  of  ten  or  twelve, 
and  even  small  bands  of  any  number  are 
so  rare  that  a good  hunter  may  often  hunt 
a week  in  the  best  elk.country  to  be  found 
anywhere  without  getting  a single  shot. 
All  the  Territories  have  good,  wholesome 
game-laws  which  forbid  the  killing  of 
game  animals  except  during  two  or  three 
months  in  the  fall ; but  these  laws  are  not 
enforced.  They  are  a dead  letter  on  the 
statute-books,  and  the  illegal  and  illegit- 
imate slaughter  goes  on  unchecked. 


BOATS  ON  THE  TAGUS. 

BY  TRISTRAM  ELLIS. 


ON  a fine  day,  with  a light  breeze  blow- 
ing, a fleet  of  curiously  rigged  fish- 
ing-boats may  be  seen  trawling  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  the  largest  river  in 
Portugal.  The  sails  are  crowded  in  an 
extraordinary  way  upon  the  single  mast, 
with  a large  lateen-sail  in  the  centre  of 
each  boat,  while  from  six  to  eight  smaller 
sails  are  divided  between  the  bowsprit  and 
a spinnaker  boom  behind.  Some  of  the 
sails  are  so  small  they  resemble  mere 
handkerchiefs,  and  some  of  the  jibs  are 
upside  down,  with  a point  projected  into 
the  air  without  any  apparent  support. 
These  boats,  when  trawling,  do  not  go 
forward,  but  have  a remarkable  way  of 
sidling,  beam  on,  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  knots  an  hour. 

At  a distance,  the  boats  seem  all  of  the 


same  form  and  rig,  but  a nearer  view 
shows  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds. 
The  muleta  has  a curved  projecting  prow 
something  like  a ram,  and  furnished  with 
huge  spikes,  whilst  the  barco  resembles  an 
ordinary  English  fishing-boat,  though  of 
heavier  construction,  and  painted  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  No  new  mu- 
letas  have  been  built  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Only  about  a dozen  are  in  good,  sea-worthy 
condition,  and  before  long  this  unique 
form  of  boat  will  probably  have  disap- 
peared entirely.  Though  extremely  safe 
and  capital  for  fishing  purposes,  they  are 
slow  sailers,  and  therefore  useless  for  car- 
rying cargo,  whilst  on  account  of  their 
dangerous  prows  and  general  unhandi- 
ness they  are  also  of  no  value  for  disem- 
barking goods  from  larger  vessels.  Of 
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Fiq.  1.— Mi; litas  and  Barcos  trawling  orr  Cascakb. 


late  the  traffic  on  the  Tagus  has  greatly  the  rope  being  left  in  its  place,  the  mast 
increased,  and  the  disembarkation  of  goods  has  to  bear  the  strain  from  this  ■•four-inch 
and  subsequent - water-carriage  to  different  cable  as  well  as  the  sails.  No  ordinary 
sea-coast  villages  has  become  a lucrative  pine  would  bear  this,  so  the  mast  is  made 
business,  more  so  than  fishing,  unless  tin-  of  the  most  carefully  selected  ash,  and  is 
der  favorable  circumstances.  Therefore  exceedingly  valuable,  and  when  the  ship 
barcos,  which  are  very  handy  for  disem-  is  old  and  has  to  be  broken  up,  the  mast 
barking  and  carrying  cargo,  are  gradual-  is  reserved  for  a new  boat.  Some  of  the 
Ijr  taking  the  place  of  muletas.  masts  in  present  use  are  more  than  a 

The  mast  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hundred  years  old,  and  none  of  them  are 
muleta.  It  is  very  short  and  raking,  and  very  modern.  The  yard  is  constructed 
carries  a large  yard  nearly  at  the  top. 

To  this  yard  the  great  lateen-sail  is  laced  ; 
it.  is  peculiar  in  being  attached  both  to  the 
ship  and  the  spinnaker  behind,  thus  giv- 
ing a double-pointed  shape  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  sail,  The  mast  stands  entire- 
ly unsupported  by  stays,  but  a four  or  five 
inch  cable  which  passes  through  an  eye 
in  the  top  of  the  mast  is  the  sole  sup- 
port of  the  yard,  and  forms  a kind  of  stay 
when  the  vessel  has  the  wind  on  that  side. 

After  being  " hep l"  securely  to  the  yard, 
this  rope  passes  in  front  of  the  mast  and 
through  an  eye  fixed  to  the  yard,  and 
then  down  to  the  hull.  When  the  wind 
takes  the  sail  on  the  other  side  in  tacking, 


length,  it  would  be  sixty  feet.  The  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  the  rig  makes  it  easily 
and  rapidly  worked,  and  capable  of  being 
repaired  by  unskilled  labor.  The  sails 
are  made  by  the  fishermen  out  of  narrow 
strips  of  canvas  six  inches  wide,  and  firm- 
ly sewn  together.  The  men  affirm  that 
sails  made  in  this  manner  catch  the  wind 
better  than  if  constructed  out  of  broader 
pieces. 
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Tiie  hull  of  a nrnleta  is  Hat-bottomed,  water.  There  is  only  one  advantage  to 
very  broad  in  the  beam,  and  tapering  off  this  kind  of  prow,  'which  is  that  it  pan- 
to nothing  at  each  end.  It  is  generally  sesses  great  buoyancy,  as  the  swelling 
decked  fore  and  aft;  an  undecked  space  sides  of  the  boat  are  continued  at  each 
or  well  is  left  in  the  centre  for  the  fish,  side  so  as  to  meet  in  the  furthest  point  of 
The  men  often  sleep  on  these  boats  for  the  curve.  A vertical  projection,  or  min- 
weeks  at  a time,  as  their  village  is  some  iature  wooden  tower,  is  placed  just  over 
distance  up  the  Tagus,  and  during  the  the  prow,  and  although  its  use  is  not 
fishing  season  it  is  not  worth  their  while  clear,  this  addition  is  invariably  found  in 
to  return  home  unless  the  wind  is  very  all  mu  I etas.  Some  of  the  ropes  of  the 
favorable.  The  prow  is  one  of  the  most  jibs  and  one  of  the  spars  supporting  the 
remarkable  features  of  this  unique  boat,  flying  jibs  are  certainly  attached  to  it. 
It  projects  in  a curve  far  beyond  the  but  it  is  not  used  in  modern  fishing-boats, 
deck,  and  is  furnished  with  iron  spikes,  even  where  the  rig  is  the  same.  This  pro- 


Fig.  2. — Steering 


Gear  or  Me  LET  A 


jectiou  and  the  curved  prow  ate  painted 
in  colors,  the  rest  of  the  boat  being  sim- 
ply pitched,  Occasionally  the  designs  on 
the  prow  are  very  elaborate;  the  usual 
custom  is  to  paint  a fish,  or  ati  eye,  or  a 
star,  with  a few  foliated  curves  besides. 

The  mu  1 eta  has  no  keel,  and  would  be 
unable  t<>  sail  neat  the  wind  were  it  not 
for  weather-boards  like  those  on  Thames 


Though  ornamental,  these  prows  are  very 
inconvenient,  for  when  the  boats  are  at 
anchor  they  have  to  give  one  another  a 
wide  berth,  as  a collision  would  be  very 
destructive.  Also  they  are  liable  to  fret 
and  cut  the  hawser  when  swinging  with 
the  tide  at  anchor,  and  therefore  it  lias  to 
he  carried  along  the  bowsprit  well  in  front 
of  the  prow  before  being  dropped  into  the 
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Fig.  3.— Bringing  Home  Nets  *or  the  Winter. 


sailing1  barges.  They  are  raised  on  the  all  are  in  position,  a signal  is  given,  and 
windward  side,  and  altogether  drawn  up  they  begin  to  haul  in  the  sail  with  their 
when  trawling,  as  the  boat  has  to  sidle  hands  and  feet. 

through  the  water  The  barco,  orother  kind  of  fishing-boat. 

The  most  usual  way  of  setting  the  Sails  is  in  the  background.  The  stern  of  a mu- 
for  trawling  is  shown  in  Fig.  L The  net  leta  is  noticeable  from  its  curious  rudder, 
has  a pocket  behind,  into  which  the  fish  (Fig.  2.)  The  head  of  the  rudder  only  just 
drop  as  the  net  is  dragged  through  the  wa-  comes  above  the  water-line.  It  is  worked 
ter.  The  liuesat  each  end  are  severally  at-  from  the  deck  by  means  of  ropes  and 
taelied  to  the  extremities  of  the  bowsprit  sheaves  attached  to  a cross-spar  passing 
and  spinnaker  boom,  which  measure  often  through  the  boss  at  the  head.  Being 
a hundred  and  twenty  feet  apart.  With  much  deeper  than  the  boat,  it  has  to  be 
the  net  dragging  through  the  water  there  unshipped  in  shallows  or  on  grounding, 
is  a severe  pull  on  the  fore  and  aft  booms,  by  means  of  ropes  which  pass  through 
and  the  extra  sails  are  crowded  upon  two  holes, one  near  the  top,  and  the  other 
them,  greatly  lessening  the  strain.  Prac-  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  To 
tically  the  large  lateen  mainsail  drives  the  control  the  rudder  while  being  lowered,  an 
boat  through  the  water,  and  the  small  iron  is  attached  to  it  that  passes  up  above 
sails  drag  the  net.  The  Hying  jibs  that  the  water,  and  ends  in  a ring  to  which 
pXjjnt  upward  are  supported  at  their  apex  another  rope  is  attached.  The  general  ef- 
by  a spar  or  prop  with  an  iron  spike  at  feet  is  to  make  the  rudder  appear  to  be 
the  end  that  passes  through  an  eye  fixed  tied  on  by  these  ropes,  which  is  not  the 
in  the  sail,  The  props  are  kept  in  posi-  case.  The  sea  in  front  of  the  boat  in  Fig. 
lion  by  leaning  against  the  ropes  that  oar-  2 is  drawn  in  section  to  allow  of  the  na- 
ry the  lower  edges  of  the  sails,  and  the  der  part  of  the  rudder  being  shown, 
pressure  is  conducted  to  the  end  of  the  The  fishermen  are  hauling  in  the  net, 
bowsprit,  where  the  net  is  attached,  after  having  furled  the  smaller  or  trawl- 

These  small  sails  can  be  taken  in  with  ing  sails.  The  net  is  drawn  in  simul- 
great  celerity.  They  are  all  worked  from  taueously  at  j>row  and  stern,  over  round- 
the  deck.  For  furling  the  mainsail  the  ed  pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  the  bulwarks, 
men  swarm  up  the  great  yard,  aud  when  Similar  bits  of  wood  are  attached  to  the 
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stern  to  prevent  the  ropes  passing  to  the  to  keep  off  tin"  (lies.  The  yoke  rests  agaiU3t 
r^ilder  beiitg  frayed,  the  front  >>f  tinir  high  shoulders,  anti  is 

There  are  many  other  smaller  ihhjjjg-  loosely attached  to  llto  ooi  us  t>y  tliougs  of 
boats,  called  tKita,  <i>ri:Hirco  swrifttinjes,  and  leather.  The.  eart  itself  is  a ivynidiT  «>f  ju 1- 

are  almost  solid* 

both  the  latter  iiiathps  to  tUfliaxle^ti^y.'."  Behind 

larger  craft,  b<gw  is  -only  Used  .'for  the  are  two  betas  which  have brought  the 
sntaBejr:  boats,  that  wo  rimed  as  well  as  new t»ihJ  AWshpt^ : anxl  iix  the  baekgronjul 
sailed.'.'  They  are  employed  fur  all  kohls  can  be  .seen  the  entrance  to  the  'Tagus,  ami 
of  lisluijg  trawling.  ami  .-for  lobster  a Hieiloevsl  fork  to  the  left  ealieh  ?So  ■ ■ 

catching;  ^ets  are  often  auehot-eh  tlov^ii  Jufiaiv  Biking  hebiud  is  0110  of  the 
in  ctii'Uua  parts  for  iveilis  together.  ami  seven  hills  of  IbMtuti ; the  king's  palace* 
ofhw»  arts fastened  'to  the  wii«e  ropes  for  browns  tliy-bop. 

thb  night  or  awrefy  fur  ft  few  hours,  and  The  tiker  Tagus  i*  tidal  for  about  iweiU 
*re  eXihoilttsd  at  intervals  for  fish.  As  tv  miles  in  laud,  It  is  about.  ! wo  miles 
lh«  wittier  storms  nhrue  ipp  the  uets  Hi*  W.kL$,-  and;  tftitls  d uc  Vffest  fbrUighi 

taken  up  and  tin*  anchors  raised  utitil  the  or  hi  tip  miles  before  teaching  Lisbon, 
foihm  itur  spring.  Tip*- point  is  well  marked'  by  the  :?>>vk;tend 

4)1  sihrugr  fliercbasf,  Up  to  the  mouth  of  bpwbf  hf  Belehi  »n  the  luyrthcrn  bank,  '}*'  ■;■■■ l’;(.  , 
tlo> Tagus,  in  the  middle  of  October  and  .Just"  uiiide  the  promontory  these  is  a 
NoVe)ftbtA-  VdAs may  .bis  seen  riiaking  for  small  .ispVe,  where’. . the  water  i>. 
niejinore  ltwl.cn  will,  a black  cargo  which,  calm  and  not  much  atfeetcd  by  the  tidal 
appear?. to  Is; mussel- and »>•%■  weed.  Carts  eurr >•/»!>?  of  the  mcr,  from  which. the  view 
pitMjt  tiiepi,  anil  the  cargip  is  '-transferred-..  Ifig.  4 JiaA  bceu  taken.  ..'.  i'vV’iyUy  UVU 

when  it  pr«>ve«.  to  eofisisf  of  nfcls  encrust  or  flal-tmtitmied 

eil  'iviiii . MMisswds  and  covered  with  soar  boats,  arc  drawn  up  in  ttiU  foreground. 

likmliugiine  ThysHdoagrcwidfsalAif  thetrktlic  anum’gkt  U'kjgk 
of  fhbjw:  nuts  is  shown  in  Fig;  3,  Tim  oxen  t.h«  ••vi'))ajyfes'^>«;Th.«  Tagus.  They  are  built 
are  al’-v  ii  s nnicl.  i.tiimoented  about.  the  ■ of.  Figut-ira  * village an  the  const,  and  are 
head  with  tasscis  made  uf  «wl»yerf;strJpti  of  ’ fefe ^ osi  shore 

cloth  placed  over  the  foridu.wl.  nod  Icing;  whettever  th  is  xbft  L At  all  rough.  The. 
strips  of  k-ailnw  deimidutg  from  the  kom.v  prow  ami  stern  «»*  -very  fngtr  out  of  the 
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let  flannel;  the  bodice  is  white 
or  bright-colored,  while  a still 
brighter  handkerchief  and  a 
broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat 
complete  the  costume,  A 
great  deal  of  the  porterage  of 
Lisboa  is  done  by  women  and 
girls,  who  also  do  most  of  the 
unloading  of  the  lighters  ou 
the  quays. 

There  is  no  dock  or  pier 
with  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  vessels  to  approach,  and 
all  the  charging  and  dis- 
charging of  the  steamers  is 
done  by  means  of  the  lighters, 
called  frigatas . The  older 
ones  have  a prow  rising  high 
in  front,  like  the  varina,  but 
far  stronger  and  more  mass- 
ive. Formerly  they  had  la- 
teen-sails ; of  late  an  ordinary 
boom  mainsail  has  come  into 
use.  The  most  striking  thing 
about  them  is  their  color. 
The  hull  is  painted  with 
many -colored  stripes,  trian- 
gles, and  other  ornaments; 
the  masts  and  booms,  and 
even  the  wire  rigging,  are 
all  gaudily  painted.  They 
are  such  handy  sailers,  and 
carry  so  much  cargo,  that 
they  have  become  a favorite 
boat  for  river  carriage,  and 
they  come  from  high  up  the 
Tagus,  loaded  with  grain, 
straw,  and  other  produce. 

The  straw  lighters  have  a 
remarkable  form 


The  straw 
is  piled  high  above  the  gun- 
wale, but  to  prevent  the 
waves  wetting  it,  and  yet  to 
have  plenty  of  width,  it  is  supported  by 
wooden  bars  fixed  into  the  bulwarks, 
spreading  outward  at  the  top.  This  gives 
a very  unwieldy,  top-heavy  look  (Fig.  5). 

The  felua  is  cue  of  the  larger  kinds, 
fully  decked — an  ocean  going  boat,  trad- 
ing between  the  seaports  of  Portugal  and 
Spain.  It  is  gayly  painted  and  pictu- 
resquely dilapidated,  like  all  these  South- 
ern ships,  and  when  both  the  great  lateen- 
sails,  pointing  opposite  ways,  are  spread 
to  a stern  wind,  it  looks  like  a beautiful 
white  bird  upon  the  water.  A great 
many  may  always  be  seen  at  anchor  off 
the  quays  of  Lisbon  furthest  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus. 


Fig.  5. — Fella  and  Straw  Frigate. 


water.  A small  portion  of  the  varina  is 
decked  fore  and  aft.  It  can  be  either 
rowed  or  sailed.  In  both  cases  it  is 
steered  by  an  oar  held  by  a man  standing 
on  the  aft  deck.  Weather-boards  have 
to  be  used  in  sailing.  The  costume  of 
the  woman  leaning  over  the  man  who  is 
repairing  the  boat  in  the  foreground  is 
the  usual  dress  for  flsh  girls  and  female 
porters;  two  others  are  behind,  walking 
hati(l  in  hand,  A belt  or  sash  is  drawn 
tightly  round  the  hips,  which  they  believe 
enables  them  to  carry  heavy  weights  with- 
out straining.  The  skirts  are  about  four- 
teen in  number  for  Full  dress,  and  are 
usually  dark  blue  or  occasional! y of  sear- 
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XXV. 

THE  bell  on  the  orthodox  church  call- 
ed the  members  of  Mr.  Peck’s  society 
together  for  the  business  meeting  with 
the  same  plangent,  lacerant  note  that 
summoned  them  to  worship  on  Sundays. 
Among  those  who  crowded  the  house 
were  many  who  had  not  been  there  be- 
fore, and  seldom  in  any  place  of  the  kind. 
There  were  admirers  of  Putney:  work- 
men of  rebellious  repute  and  of  advanced 
opinions  on  social  and  religious  ques- 
tions; nonsuited  plaintiffs  and  defend- 
ants of  shady  record,  for  whom  he  had 
at  one  time  or  another  done  what  he  could. 
A good  number  of  the  summer  folk  from 
South  Hatboro’  were  present,  with  the 
expectation  of  something  dramatic,  which 
every  one  felt,  and  every  one  hid  with  the 
discipline  that  subdues  the  outside  of  life 
in  a New  England  town  to  a decorous  pas- 
sivity. 

At  the  appointed  time  Mr.  Peck  rose  to 
open  the  meeting  with  prayer ; then,  as 
if  nothing  unusual  were  likely  to  come 
before  it,  he  declared  it  ready  to  proceed 
to  business.  Some  people  who  had  been 
gathering  in  the  vestibule  during  his 
prayer  came  in;  and  the  electric  globes, 
which  had  been  recently  hung  above  the 
pulpit  and  on  the  front  of  the  gallery  in 
substitution  of  the  old  gas  chandelier, 
shed  their  moony  glare  upon  a house  in 
which  few  places  were  vacant.  Mr.  Ger- 
rish,  sitting  erect  and  solemn  beside  his 
wife  in  their  pew,  shared  with  the  min- 
ister and  Putney  the  tacit  interest  of  the 
audience. 

He  permitted  the  transaction  of  several 
minor  affairs,  and  Mr,  Peck,  as  Moderator, 
conducted  the  business  with  his  habitual 
exactness  and  effect  of  far-off  imperson- 
ality. The  people  waited  with  exemplary 
patience,  and  Putney,  who  lounged  in  one 
comer  of  his  pew,  gave  no  more  sign  of 
excitement,  with  his  chin  sunk  in  his  rum- 
pled shirt  front,  than  his  sad-fa^ed  wife 
at  the  other  end  of  the  seat. 

Mr.  Gerrisli  rose,  with  the  air  of  rising 
in  his  own  good  time,  and  said,  with  dry 
pomp,  44  Mr.  Moderator,  I have  prepared  a 
resolution,  which  I will  ask  you  to  read 
to  this  meeting.” 

He  held  up  a paper  as  he  spoke,  and 


then  passed  it  to  the  minister,  who  opened 
and  read  it: 

44  Whereas , It  is  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  any  and 
every  organization,  and  especially  of  a 
Christian  church,  that  the  teachings  of 
its  minister  be  in  accord  with  the  convic- 
tions of  a majority  of  its  members  upon 
vital  questions  of  eternal  interest,  with 
the  end  and  aim  of  securing  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  that  body  in  the  community, 
as  an  example  and  a shining  light  before 
men  to  guide  their  steps  in  the  strait  and 
narrow  path;  therefore 

44  Resolved , That  a committee  of  this 
society  be  appointed  to  inquire  if  such  is 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Julius 
W.  Peck,  and  be  instructed  to  report  upon 
the  same.” 

A satisfied  expectation  expressed  itself 
in  the  silence  that  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  whatever  pain  and  shame 
were  mixed  with  the  satisfaction.  If  the 
contempt  of  kindly  usage  shown  in  offer- 
ing such  a resolution  without  warning 
or  private  notice  to  the  minister  shocked 
many  by  its  brutality,  still  it  was  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  Mr.  Gerrisli  had  intend- 
ed to  seize  the  first  chance  of  airing  his 
grievance,  as  everybody  had  said  he  would 
do. 

Mr.  Peck  looked  up  from  the  paper  and 
across  the  intervening  pews  at  Mr.  Ger- 
rish.  44Do  I understand  that  you  move 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  ?” 

“Why,  certainly,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Ger- 
rish,  with  an  accent  of  supercilious  sur- 
prise. 

44  You  did  not  say  so,”  said  the  minister, 
gently.  4 4 Does  any  one  second  Brother 
Gerrish’s  motion  ?” 

A murmur  of  amusement  followed  Mr. 
Peck’s  reminder  to  Mr.  Gerrish,  and  an 
ironical  voice  called  out, 

44  Mr.  Moderator!” 

“Mr.  Putney.” 

44 1 think  it  important  that  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  should  be  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion the  resolution  raises.  I therefore 
second  the  motion  for  its  adoption.” 

Putney  sat  down,  and  the  murmur  now 
broadened  into  something  like  a general 
laugh,  hushed  as  with  a sudden  sense  of 
the  impropriety. 


* Begun  in  June  number,  1868. 
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Mr.  Gerrish  had  gradually  sunk  into  his 
seat,  but  now  he  rose  again,  and  when  the 
minister  formally  announced  the  motion 
before  the  meeting,  he  called,  sharply, 
“Mr.  Moderator!” 

“ Brother  Gerrish,”  responded  the  min- 
ister, in  recognition. 

“ I wish  to  offer  a few  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  which  I have  had 
the  honor— the  duty,  I would  say — of  lay- 
ing before  this  meeting.”  He  jerked  his 
head  forward  at  the  last  word,  and  slid 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  into  the 
breast  of  his  coat  like  an  orator,  and 
stood  very  straight.  “I  have  no  desire, 
sir,  to  make  this  the  occasion  of  a per- 
sonal question  between  myself  and  my 
pastor.  But,  sir,  the  question  has  been 
forced  upon  me  against  my  will  and  my 
— my  consent;  and  I was  obliged  on  the 
last  ensuing  Sabbath,  when  I sat  in  this 
place,  to  enter  my  public  protest  against  it. 

“Sir,  I came  into  this  community  a 
poor  boy,  without  a penny  in  my  pocket, 
and  unaided  and  alone  and  by  my  own 
exertions  I have  built  up  one  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  place.  I will  not 
stoop  to  boast  of  the  part  I have  taken  in 
the  prosperity  of  this  place;  but  I will  say 
that  no  public  object  has  been  wanting— 
that  my  support  has  not  been  wanting — 
from  the  first  proposition  to  concrete  the 
sidewalks  of  this  village  to  the  intro- 
duction of  city  water-works  and  an  im- 
proved system  of  drainage,  and — er — elec- 
tric lighting.  So  much  for  my  standing 
in  a public  capacity ! As  for  my  business 
capacity,  I would  gladly  let  that  speak  for 
itself,  if  that  capacity  had  not  been  turned 
in  the  sanctuary  itself  against  the  personal 
reputation  which  every  man  holds  dearer 
than  life  itself,  and  which  has  had  a deadly 
blow  aimed  at  it  through  that — that  very 
capacity.  Sir,  I have  established  in  this 
town  a business  which  I may  humbly 
say  that  in  no  other  place  of  the  same 
numerical  size  throughout  the  common- 
wealth will  you  find  another  establishment 
so  nearly  corresponding  to  the  wants  and 
the — er — facilities  of  a great  city.  In  no 
other  establishment  in  a place  of  the  same 
importance  will  you  find  the  interests  and 
the  demands  and  the  necessities  of  the 
whole  community  so  carefully  consider- 
ed. In  no  other — ” 

Putney  got  upon  his  feet  and  called  out, 
“Mr.  Moderator,  will  Brother  Gerrish  al- 
low me  to  ask  him  a single  question  ?” 

Mr.  Peck  put  the  request,  and  Mr.  Ger- 


rish involuntarily  made  a pause,  in  which 
Putney  pursued: 

“My  question  is  simply  this:  doesn’t 
Brother  Gerrish  think  it  would  help  us 
to  get  at  the  business  in  hand  sooner  if 
he  would  print  the  rest  of  his  advertise- 
ment in  the  Hatboro’  Register 

A laugh  broke  out  all  over  the  house 
as  Putney  dropped  back  into  his  seat. 
Mr.  Gerrish  stood  apparently  undaunted. 

“I  will  attend  to  you  presently,  sir,” 
he  said,  with  a school-masterly  authority 
which  made  an  impression  in  his  favor 
with  some.  “And  I thank  the  gentle- 
man,” he  continued,  turning  again  to  ad- 
dress the  minister,  “ for  recalling  me  from 
a side  issue.  As  he  acknowledges  in  the 
suggestion  which  he  intended  to  wound 
my  feelings,  but  I can  assure  him  that  my 
self-respect  is  beyond  the  reach  of  slurs 
and  innuendoes;  I care  little  for  them;  I 
care  not  what  quarter  they  originate  from, 
or  have  their— their  origin;  and  still  less 
when  they  spring  from  a source  notori- 
ously incompetent  and  unworthy  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  this  community,  which 
has  abused  all  its  privileges  and  trampled 
the  forbearance  of  its  fellow-citizens  under 
foot,  until  it  has  become  a — a byword  in 
this  place,  sir.” 

Putney  sprang  up  again  with,  “Mr. 
Moderator — ” 

“No,  sir!  no,  sir!”  pursued  Gerrish; 
“ I will  not  submit  to  your  interruptions. 
I have  the  floor,  and  I intend  to  keep  it. 
I intend  to  challenge  a full  and  fearless 
scrutiny  of  my  motives  in  this  matter, 
and  I intend  to  probe  those  motives  in 
others.  Why  do  we  find,  sir,  on  the  one 
side  of  this  question  as  its  most  active  ex- 
ponent a man  outside  of  the  church  in 
organizing  a force  within  this  society  to 
antagonize  the  most  cherished  couvictions 
of  that  church?  We  do  not  asperse  his 
motives;  but  we  ask  if  these  motives  co- 
incide with  the  relations  which  a Chris- 
tian minister  should  sustain  to  his  flock 
as  expressed  in  the  resolution  which  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  offer,  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.” 

Putney  made  some  starts  to  rise,  but 
quelled  himself,  and  finally  sank  back 
with  an  air  of  ironical  patience.  Ger- 
rish’s  personalities  had  turned  public  sen- 
timent in  his  favor.  Colonel  Marvin 
came  over  to  Putney’s  pew  and  shook 
hands  with  him  before  sitting  down  by 
his  side.  He  began  to  talk  with  him  in 
whisper  while  Gerrish  went  on : 
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“But  on  the  other  hand,  sir,  what  do 
we  see?  I will  not  allude  to  myself  in 
this  connection,  but  I am  well  aware,  sir, 
that  I represent  a large  and  growing  ma- 
jority of  this  church  in  the  stani  I have 
taken.  We  are  tired,  sir— -and  I say  it  to 
you  openly,  sir,  what  has  been  bruited 
about  in  secret  long  enough — of  having 
what  I may  call  a one-sided  gospel 
preached  in  this  church  and  from  this 
pulpit.  We  enter  our  protest  against  the 
neglect  of  very  essential  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity— not  to  say  the  essential — the  rep- 
resentation of  Christ  as— a— a spirit  as 
well  as  a life.  Understand  me,  sir,  we  do 
not  object,  neither  I nor  any  of  those  who 
agree  with  me,  to  the  preaching  of  Christ 
as  a life.  That  is  all  very  well  in  its  place, 
and  it  is  the  wish  of  every  true  Christian 
to  conform  and  adapt  his  own  life  as  far 
as — as  circumstances  will  permit  of.  But 
when  I come  to  this  sanctuary,  and  they 
come,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  and  hear 
nothing  said  of  my  Redeemer  as  a— means 
of  salvation,  and  nothing  of  Him  cruci- 
fied ; and  when  I find  the  precious  prom- 
ises of  the  gospel  ignored  and  neglected 
continually  and— and  all  the  time,  and 
each  discourse  from  yonder  pulpit  filled 
up  with  generalities— glittering  general- 
ities, as  has  been  well  said  by  another — 
in  relation  to  and  connection  with  mere 
conduct,  I am  disappointed,  sir,  and  dis- 
satisfied, and  I feel  to  protest  against  that 
line  of— of  preaching.  During  the  last 
six  months,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  I have 
listened  in  vain  for  the  ministrations  of 
the  plain  gospel  and  the  tenets  under 
which  we  have  been  blessed  as  a church 
and  as — a — people.  Instead  of  this  I 
have  heard,  as  I have  said— and  I repeat 
it  without  fear  of  contradiction — nothing 
but  one-idea  appeals  and  mere  moraliz- 
ings  upon  duty  to  others,  which  a child 
and  the  veriest  tyro  could  not  fail  there- 
in; and  I have  culminated — or  rather  it 
has  been  culminated  to  me — in  a covert 
attack  upon  my  private  affairs  and  my 
way  of  conducting  my  private  business 
in  a manner  which  I could  not  overlook. 
For  that  reason,  and  for  the  reasons  which 
I have  recapitulated— and  I challenge  the 
closest  scrutiny — I felt  it  my  duty  to  en- 
ter my  public  protest  and  to  leave  this 
sanctuary,  where  I have  worshipped  ever 
since  it  was  erected,  with  my  family. 
And  I now  urge  the  adoption  of  the  fore- 
going resolution  beeause  I believe  that 
your  usefulness  has  come  to  an  end  to 


the  vast  majority  of  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  this  church ; and— and  that  is  all.” 

Mr.  Gerrish  stopped  so  abruptly  that 
Putney,  who  was  engaged  in  talk  with 
Colonel  Marvin,  looked  up  with  a star- 
tled air,  too  late  to  secure  the  floor.  Mr. 
Peck  recognized  Mr.  Gates,  who  stood 
with  his  wrists  caught  in  either  hand 
across  his  middle,  and  looked  round  with 
a quizzical  glanoe  before  he  began  to 
speak.  Putney  lifted  his  hand  in  play- 
ful threatening  toward  Colonel  Marvin, 
who  got  away  from  him  with  a face  of 
noiseless  laughter,  and  went  and  joined 
Mr.  Wilmington  where  he  sat  with  his 
wife,  who  entered  into  the  talk  between 
the  men. 

“Mr.  Moderator,”  said  Gates,  “I  don’t 
know  as  I expected  to  take  part  in  this 
debate;  but  you  can’t  always  tell  what’s 
going  to  happen  to  you,  even  if  you’re 
only  a member  of  the  church  by  marriage, 
as  you  might  say.  I presume,  though, 
that  I have  a right  to  speak  in  a meeting 
like  this,  because  I am  a member  of  the 
society  in  my  own  right,  and  I’ve  got  its 
interests  at  heart  as  much  as  any  one.  I 
don’t  know  but  what  I got  the  interests 
of  Hatboro’  at  heart  too,  but  I can’t  be 
certain;  sometimes  you  can’t;  sometimes 
you  think  you’ve  got  thecommon  good  in 
view,  and  you  come  to  look  a little  closer 
and  you  find  it’s  the  uncommon  good; 
that  is  to  say,  it’s  not  so  much  the  public 
weal  you’re  after  as  what  it  is  the  private 
weal.  But  that’s  neither  here  nor  there. 

I haven’t  got  anything  to  say  against 
identifying  yourself  with  things  in  gen- 
eral ; I don’t  know  but  what  it’s  a good 
way;  all  is,  it’s  apt  to  make  you  think 
you’re  personally  attacked  when  nobody 
is  meant  in  particular.  I think  that's 
what’s  partly  the  matter  with  Brother 
Gerrish  here.  I heard  that  sermon,  and 
I didn’t  suppose  there  was  anything  in  it 
to  hurt  any  one  especially ; and  I was  con- 
sid'ably  surprised  to  see  that  Mr.  Gerrish 
seemed  to  take  it  to  himself,  somehow,  and 
worry  over  it;  but  I didn’t  really  know 
just  what  the  trouble  was  till  he  explain- 
ed here  to-night.  All  I was  thinking  was 
when  it  come  to  that  about  large  com- 
merce devouring  the  small — sort  of  lean 
and  fat  kine — I wished  Jordan  & Marsh 
could  hear  that,  or  Stewart's  in  New 
York,  or  Wanamaker’s  in  Philadelphia. 

I never  thought  of  Brother  Gerrish  once; 
and  I don’t  presume  one  out  of  a hundred 
did  either.  I — ” The  electric  light  un- 
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mediately  over  Gates's  head  began  to  hiss 
and  sputter,  and  to  suffer  the  sort  of  syn- 
cope which  overtakes  electric  lights  at  such 
times,  and  to  leave  the  house  in  darkness. 
Gates  waited,  standing,  till  it  revived,  and 
then  added:  “I  guess  I hain’t  got  any- 
thing more  to  say,  Mr.  Moderator.  If  I 
had  it’s  gone  from  me  now.  I’m  more 
used  to  speaking  by  kerosene,  and  I always 
lose  my  breath  when  an  electric  light  be- 
gins that  way.” 

Putney  was  on  his  legs  in  good  time 
now,  and  secured  recognition  before  Mr. 
Wilmington,  who  made  an  effort  to  catch 
the  moderator  s eye.  Gates  had  put  the 
meeting  in  good-humored  expectation  of 
what  they  might  now  have  from  Putney. 
They  liked  Gates’s  points  very  well,  but 
they  hoped  from  Putney  something  more 
cruel  and  unsparing,  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  present  must  have  shared  his  im- 
patience with  Mr.  Wilmington’s  request 
that  he  would  give  way  to  him  for  a mo- 
ment. Yet  they  all  probably  felt  the  same 
curiosity  about  what  was  going  forward, 
for  it  was  plain  that  Mr.  Wilmington  and 
Colonel  Marvin  were  conniving  at  the 
same  point.  Marvin  had  now  gone  to  Mr. 
Gerrish,  and  had  slipped  into  the  pew  be- 
side him  with  the  same  sort  of  hand-shake 
he  had  given  Putney. 

“Will  my  friend  Mr.  Putney  give  way 
to  me  for  a moment?”  asked  Mr.  Wil- 
mington. 

“I  don’t  see  why  I should  do  that,” 
said  Putney. 

“I  assure  him  that  I will  not  abuse  his 
courtesy,  and  that  I will  yield  the  floor  to 
him  at  any  moment.” 

Putney  hesitated  a moment,  and  then, 
with  the  contented  laugh  of  one  who  se- 
curely bides  his  time,  said,  “Go  ahead.” 

“It  is  simply  this,”  said  Mr.  Wilming- 
ton, with  a certain  formal  neatness  of 
speech:  “The  point  has  been  touched  by 
the  last  speaker,  which  I think  suggested 
itself  to  all  who  heard  the  remarks  of 
Brother  Gerrish  in  support  of  his  resolu- 
tion, and  the  point  is  simply  this— wheth- 
er he  has  not  misapplied  the  words  of  the 
discourse  by  which  he  felt  himself  ag- 
grieved, and  whether  he  has  not  given 
them  a particular  bearing  foreign  to  the 
intention  of  their  author.  If,  as  I be- 
lieve, this  is  the  case,  the  whole  matter 
can  be  easily  settled  by  a private  confer- 
ence between  the  parties,  and  we  can  be 
saved  the  public  appearance  of  disagree- 
ment in  our  society.  And  I would  now  ask 


Brother  Gerrish,  in  behalf  of  many  who 
take  this  view  with  me,  whether  he  will 
not  consent  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
whether,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  end  pro- 
posed, h®  will  not,  for  the  present  at  least, 
withdraw  the  resolution  he  has  offered?” 

Mr.  Wilmington  sat  down  amidst  a gen- 
eral sensation,  which  was  heightened  by 
Putney’s  failure  to  anticipate  any  action 
on  Gerrish’s  part.  Gerrish  rapidly  fin- 
ished something  he  was  saying  to  Col- 
onel Marvin,  and  then  half  rose,  and  said, 
“Mr.  Moderator,  I withdraw  my  resolu- 
tion— for  the  time  being,  and— for  the  pre- 
sent, sir,”  and  sat  down  again. 

“Mr. Moderator,”  Putney  called,  sharp- 
ly, from  his  place,  “this  is  altogether  un- 
parliamentary. That  resolution  is  prop- 
erly before  the  meeting.  Its  adoption  has 
been  moved  and  seconded,  and  it  cau- 
not  be  withdrawn  without  leave  granted 
by  a vote  of  the  meeting.  I wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  resolution  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
I think  there  are  a great  many  present 
who  share  with  me  a desire  to  know" 
how  far  it  represents  the  sense  of  this  so- 
ciety. I don’t  mean  as  to  the  supposed 
personal  reflections  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  punish;  that  is  a very  small  matter, 
and  as  compared  with  the  other  questions 
involved,  of  no  consequence  whatever.” 
Putney  tossed  his  head  with  insolent  plea- 
sure in  his  contempt  of  Gerrish.  His  nos- 
trils swelled,  and  he  closed  his  little  jaws 
with  a firmness  that  made  his  heavy  black 
mustache  hang  down  below  the  corners 
of  his  chin.  He  went  on  with  a wdcked 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a look  all  round 
to  see  that  people  were  waiting  to  take  his 
next  point.  “ I judge  my  old  friend  Bro- 
ther Gerrish  by  myself.  My  old  friend 
Gerrish  cares  no  more  really  about  per- 
sonal allusions  than  I do.  What  lie  real- 
ly had  at  heart  in  offering  his  resolution 
was  not  any  supposed  attack  upon  him- 
self or  his  shop  from  the  pulpit  of  this 
church.  He  cared  no  more  for  that  than 
I should  care  for  a reference  to  my  notori- 
ous habits.  These  are  things  that  we  feel 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  judgment,  the 
•charitable  judgment,  of  the  community, 
which  will  be  equally  merciful  to  the  man 
who  devours  widows’  houses  and  to  the 
man  who  4 puts  an  enemy  in  his  mouth  to 
steal  away  his  brains.’  ” 

“ Mr.  Moderator,”  said  Colonel  Marvin, 
getting  upon  his  feet. 

“No,  sir  1”  shouted  Putney,  fiercely ; “ I 
can’t  allow  you  to  speak.  Wait  till  I get 
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done!”  He  stopped,  and  then  said,  gen- 
tly: “Excuse  me,  Colonel;  I really  must 
go  on.  I’m  speaking  now  in  behalf  of 
Brother  Gerrish,  and  he  doesn't  like  to 
have  the  speaking  on  his  side  interrupt- 
ed.” 

“Oh,  all  right,”  said  Colonel  Marvin, 
amiably ; “goon.” 

44  What  my  old  friend  William  Gerrish 
really  designed  in  offering  that  resolution 
was  to  bring  into  question  the  kind  of 
Christianity  which  has  been  preached  in 
this  place  by  our  pastor — the  one-sided 
gospel,  as  he  aptly  called  it — and  what  he 
and  I want  to  get  at  is  the  opinion  of  the 
society  on  that  question.  Has  the  gospel 
preached  to  us  here  been  one-sided  or 
hasn’t  it  ? Brother  Gerrish  says  it  has, 
and  Brother  Gerrish,  as  I understand, 
doesn’t  change  his  mind  on  that  point,  if 
he  does  on  any,  in  asking  to  withdraw 
his  resolution.  He  doesn’t  expect  Mr. 
Peck  to  convince  him  in  a private  confer- 
ence that  he  has  been  preaching  an  all- 
round gospel.  I don’t  contend  that  he 
has ; but  I suppose  I’m  not  a very  compe- 
tent judge.  I don’t  propose  to  give  you 
the  opinion  of  one  very  fallible  and  erring 
man,  and  I don’t  set  myself  up  in  judg- 
ment of  others;  but  I think  it’s  important 
for  all  parties  concerned  to  know  what  the 
majority  of  this  society  think  on  a ques- 
tion involving  its  future.  That  impor- 
tance must  excuse — if  anything  can  ex- 
cuse— the  apparent  want  of  taste,  of  hu- 
manity, of  decency,  in  proposing  the  in- 
quiry at  a meeting  over  which  the  person 
chiefly  concerned  would  naturally  preside, 
unless  he  were  warned  to  absent  himself. 
Nobody  cares  for  the  contemptible  point, 
the  wholly  insignificant  question,  wheth- 
er allusion  to  Mr.  Gerrish ’s  variety  store 
was  intended  or  not.  What  we  are  all 
anxious  to  know  is  whether  he  represents 
any  considerable  portion  of  this  society  in 
his  general  attack  upon  its  pastor.  I want 
a vote  on  that,  and  I move  the  previous 
question.” 

No  one  stopped  to  inquire  whether  this 
was  parliamentary  or  not.  Putney  sat 
down,  and  Colonel  Marvin  rose  to  say 
that  if  a vote  was  to  be  taken,  it  was  only 
right  and  just  that  Mr.  Peck  should  some- 
how be  heard  in  his  own  behalf,  and  half  a 
dozen  voices  from  all  parts  of  the  church 
supported  him.  Mr.  Peck,  after  a mo- 
ment, said,  44 1 think  I have  nothing  to 
say;”  and  he  added,  “Shall  I put  the 
question  ?” 


“Question!”  44 Question!”  came  from 
different  quarters. 

“It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  before  the  meeting  be  adopted,” 
said  the  minister,  formally.  “All  those 
in  favor  will  say  ay.'’  He  waited  for  a 
distinct  space,  but  there  was  no  response; 
Mr.  Gerrish  himself  did  not  vote.  The 
minister  proceeded,  “Those  opposed  will 
say  no.” 

The  word  burst  forth  everywhere,  and 
it  was  followed  by  laughter  and  inartic- 
ulate expressions  of  triumph  and  mock- 
ing. “Order!  order!”  called  the  minister, 
gravely,  and  he  announced,  “The  noes 
have  it.” 

The  electric  light  began  to  suffer  anoth- 
er syncope.  When  it  recovered,  with  the 
usual  fizzing  and  sputtering,  Mr.  Peck  was 
on  his  feet,  asking  to  be  relieved  from  his 
duties  as  moderator,  so  that  he  might  make 
a statement  to  the  meeting.  Colonel  Mar 
via  was  voted  into  the  chair,  but  refused 
formally  to  take  possession  of  it.  He  stood 
up  and  said,  44  There  is  no  place  where  we 
would  rather  hear  you  than  in  that  pulpit, 
Mr.  Peck.” 

44 1 thank  you,”  said  the  minister,  mak- 
ing himself  heard  through  the  approving 
murmur;  “ but  I stand  in  this  place  only 
to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  leave  it.  The 
friendly  feeling  which  has  been  expressed 
toward  me  in  the  vote  upon  the  resolution 
you  have  just  rejected  is  all  that  reconciles 
me  to  its  defeat.  Its  adoption  might  have 
spared  me  a duty  which  I find  painful. 
But  perhaps  it  is  best  that  I should  dis- 
charge it.  As  to  the  sermon  which  called 
forth  that  resolution  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  I intended  no  personalities  in  it,  and 
I humbly  entreat  any  one  who  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  to  believe  me.  ” Every  one 
looked  at  Gerrish  to  see  how  he  took  this ; 
he  must  have  felt  it  the  part  of  self-respect 
not  to  change  countenance.  44  My  desire 
in  that  discourse  was,  as  always,  to  present 
the  truth  as  I had  seen  it,  and  try  to  make 
it  a help  to  all.  But  I am  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  author  of  the  resolution  was 
wrong  in  arraigning  me  before  you  for 
neglecting  a very  vital  part  of  Christian- 
ity in  my  ministrations  here.  I think 
with  him,  that  those  who  have  made  an 
open  profession  of  Christ  have  a claim  to 
the  consolation  of  His  promises,  and  to 
the  support  which  good  men  have  found 
in  the  mysteries  of  faith;  and  I ask  his 
patience  and  that  of  others  who  feel  that 
I have  not  laid  sufficient  stress  upon  these. 
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My  shortcoming  is  something  that  I would 
not  have  you  overlook  in  any  survey  of 
my  ministry  among  you;  and  I am  not 
here  now  to  defend  that  ministry  in  any 
point  of  view.  As  I look  back  over  it,  by 
the  light  of  the  one  ineffable  ideal,  it  seems 
only  a record  of  failure  and  defeat.”  He 
stopped,  and  a sympathetic  dissent  ran 
through  the  meeting.  “ There  have  been 
times  when  I was  ready  to  think  that  the 
fault  was  not  in  me,  but  in  my  office,  in 
the  church,  in  religion.  We  all  have 
these  moments  of  clouded  vision,  in  which 
we  ourselves  loom  up  in  illusory  grandeur 
above  the  work  we  have  failed  to  do.  But 
it  is  in  no  such  error  that  I stand  before 
you  now.  Day  after  day  it  has  been  borne 
in  upon  me  that  I had  mistaken  my  work 
here,  and  that  I ought,  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  me,  to  turn  from  it  for  reasons 
which  I will  give  at  length  should  I be 
spared  to  preach  in  this  place  next  Sab- 
bath. I should  have  willingly  acquiesced 
if  our  parting  had  come  in  the  form  of  my 
dismissal  at  your  hands.  Yet  I cannot 
wholly  regret  that  it  has  not  taken  that 
form,  and  that  in  offering  my  resignation, 
as  I shall  formally  do  to  those  empowered 
by  the  rules  of  our  society  to  receive  it,  I 
can  make  it  a means  of  restoring  concord 
among  you.  It  wrould  be  affectation  in 
me  to  pretend  that  I did  not  know  of  the 
dissension  which  has  had  my  ministry  for 
its  object  if  not  its  cause;  and  I earnestly 
hope  that  with  my  withdrawal  that  dissen- 
sion may  cease,  and  that  this  church  may 
become  a symbol  before  the  world  of  the 
peace  of  Christ.  I conjure  such  of  my 
friends  as  have  been  active  in  my  behalf 
to  unite  with  their  brethren  in  a cause 
which  can  alone  merit  their  devotion. 
Above  all  things  I beseech  you  to  be  at 
peace  one  with  another.  Forbear,  for- 
give, submit,  remembering  that  strife  for 
the  better  part  can  only  make  it  the  worse, 
and  that  for  Christians  there  can  be  no  ri- 
valry but  in  concession  and  self-sacrifice.” 

Colonel  Marvin  forgot  his  office  and  all 
parliamentary  proprieties  in  the  tide  of 
emotion  that  swept  over  the  meeting  when 
the  minister  sat  down.  “I  am  glad,”  he 
said,  “that  no  sort  of  action  need  be  taken 
now  upon  Mr.  Peck's  proposed  resigna- 
tion, which  I for  one  cannot  believe  this 
society  will  ever  agree  to  accept.” 

Others  echoed  his  sentiment ; they 
spoke  out,  sitting  and  standing,  and  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  no  one,  till  Putney 
moved  an  adjournment,  which  Colonel 


Marvin  sufficiently  recollected  himself  to 
put  to  a vote,  and  declare  carried. 

Annie  walked  home  with  the  Putneys 
and  Dr.  Morrell.  She  was  aware  of  some- 
thing unwholesome  in  the  excitement 
which  ran  so  wholly  in  Mr.  Peck’s  favor, 
but  abandoned  herself  to  it  with  feverish 
helplessness. 

“Ah-li-h!”  cried  Putney,  when  they 
were  free  of  the  crowd  which  pressed 
upon  him  with  questions  and  conjectures 
and  comments.  “ What  a slump ! — what 
a slump!  That  blessed,  short-legged  lit- 
tle seraph  has  spoilt  the  best  sport  that 
ever  was.  Why,  he’s  sent  that  fool  of  a 
Gerrish  home  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  right  in  the  part  of  his  attack  that 
was  the  most  vilely  hypocritical,  and  he’s 
given  that  heartless  scoundrel  the  plea- 
sure of  feeling  like  an  honest  man.  I 
should  like  to  rap  Mr.  Peck’s  head  up 
against  the  back  of  his  pulpit,  and  I 
should  like  to  knock  the  skulls  of  Colonel 
Marvin  and  Mr.  Wilmington  together  and 
see  which  was  the  thickest.  Why,  I had 
Gerrish  fairly  by  the  throat  at  last,  and 
I was  just  reaching  for  the  balm  of 
Gilead  with  my  other  hand  to  give  him  a 
dose  that  would  have  done  him  for  one 
while ! Ah,  it’s  too  bad,  too  bad ! Well ! 
well ! But — haw ! haw ! haw !— didn’t  Ger- 
rish tangle  himself  up  beautifully  in  his 
rhetoric?  I guess  we  shall  fix  Brother 
Gerrish  yet,  and  I don’t  think  we  shall  let 
Brother  Peck  off  without  a tussle.  I’m 
going  to  try  print  on  Brother  Gerrish. 
I’m  going  to  ask  him  in  the  Hatboro’ 
Register — he  doesn’t  advertise,  and  the  ed- 
itor’s as  independent  as  a lion  where  a 
man  don’t  advertise — ” 

“Indeed  he’s  not  going  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  Annie,”  said  Mrs.  Putney. 
“I  shall  not  let  him.  I shall  make  him 
drop  the  whole  affair  now,  and  let  it  die 
out,  and  let  us  be  at  peace  again,  as  Mr. 
Peck  says.” 

“There  seemed  to  be  a good  deal  of 
sense  in  that  part  of  it,”  said  Dr.  Morrell. 
“I  don’t  know  but  he  was  right  to  pro- 
pose himself  as  a peace-offering;  perhaps 
there’s  no  other  way  out.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Putney,  “whether 
he  goes  or  stays,  I think  we  owe  him  that 
much.  Don’t  you,  Annie  ?” 

“Oh  yes!”  sighed  Annie,  from  the  ex- 
altation to  which  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing had  borne  her.  “ And  we  mustn’t  let 
him  go.  It  would  be  a loss  that  every 
one  would  feel;  that — ” 
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“I'm  tired  of  this  fighting,”  Mrs.  Put- 
ney broke  in,  “ and  I think  it’s  ruining 
Ralph  every  way.  He  hasn’t  slept  the 
last  two  nights,  and  he’s  been  all  in  a 
quiver  for  the  last  fortnight.  For  my 
part  I don’t  care  what  happens  now,  I’m 
not  going  to  have  Ralph  mixed  up  in  it 
any  more.  I think  we  ought  all  to  for- 
give and  forget.  I’m  willing  to  overlook 
everything,  and  I believe  others  are  the 
same.” 

“You’d  better  ask  Mrs.  Gerrish  the 
next  time  she  calls,”  Putney  interposed. 

Mrs.  Putney  stopped,  and  took  her 
hand  from  her  husband’s  arm.  “Well, 
after  what  Mr.  Gerrish  said  to-night 
about  you,  I don't  think  Emmeline  had 
better  call  very  soon !” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  shrieked 
Putney,  and  his  laugh  flapped  back  at 
them  in  derisive  echo  from  the  house- 
front  they  were  passing.  “ I guess  Bro- 
ther Peck  had  better  stay  and  help  fight 
it  out.  It  won’t  be  all  brotherly  love 
after  he  goes— or  sisterly  either.” 

XXVI. 

Annie  knew  from  the  light  in  the  kitch- 
en window  that  Mrs.  Bolton,  who  had 
not  gone  to  the  meeting,  was  there,  and 
she  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  house 
that  Bolton  had  not  yet  come  home. 
She  went  up  to  her  room,  and  after  a 
glance  at  Idella  asleep  in  her  crib,  she  be- 
gan to  lay  off  her  things.  Then  she  sat 
down  provisionally  by  the  open  window, 
and  looked  out  into  the  still  autumnal 
night.  The  air  was  soft  and  humid,  with 
a scent  of  smoke  in  it  from  remote  forest 
fires.  The  village  lights  showed  them- 
selves dimmed  by  the  haze  that  thickened 
the  moonless  dark. 

She  heard  steps  on  the  gravel  of  the 
lane,  and  then  two  men  talking,  one  of 
whom  she  knew  to  be  Bolton.  In  a little 
while  the  back  entry  door  was  opened  and 
shut,  and  after  a brief  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  library  Mrs.  Bolton  knocked  on  the 
door-jamb  of  the  room  where  Annie  sat. 

“ What  is  it,  Mrs.  Bolton  ?” 

“You  in  bed  yet  f” 

“No;  I’m  here  by  the  window.  What 
is  it  ?” 

“Well,  I don’t  know  but  what  you’ll 
think  it's  pretty  late  for  callers,  but  Mr. 
Peck  is  down  in  the  library.  I guess  he 
wants  to  speak  with  you  about  Idella.  I 
told  him  he  better  see  you .” 


“ I will  come  right  down.” 

She  followed  Mrs.  Bolton  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  where  she  kept  on  to  the  kitch- 
en, while  Annie  turned  into  the  library. 
Mr.  Peck  stood  beside  her  fathers  desk, 
resting  one  hand  on  it  and  holding  his 
hat  in  the  other. 

“ Won’t  you  be  seated,  Mr.  Peck  ?” 

“ I thank  you.  It’s  only  for  a moment. 

I am  going  away  to-morrow,  and  I wish 
to  speak  with  you  about  Idella.” 

“Yes,  certainly.  But  surely  you  are 
not  going  to  leave  Hatboro’,  Mr.  Peck ! I 
hoped — we  all  did — that  after  what  you 
had  seen  of  the  strong  feeling  in  your  fa- 
vor to-night  you  would  reconsider  your 
determination  and  stay  with  us!”  She 
went  on  impetuously.  “ You  must  know 
— you  must  understand  now — how  much 
good  you  can  do  here — more  than  any  one 
else — more  than  you  could  do  anywhere 
else.  I don’t  believe  that  you  realize  how 
much  depends  upon  your  staying  here. 
You  can’t  stop  the  dissensions  by  going 
away;  it  will  only  make  them  worse. 
You  saw  how  Colonel  Marvin  and  Mr. 
Wilmington  were  with  you;  and  Mr. 
Gates— all  classes.  I oughtn’t  to  speak 
— to  attempt  to  teach  you  your  duty ; I’m 
not  of  your  church;  and  I can  only  tell 
you  how  it  seems  to  me:  that  you  never 
can  find  another  place  where  your  prin- 
ciples— your  views — ” 

He  waited  for  her  to  go  on ; but  she 
really  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  he 
began:  “I  am  not  hoping  for  another 
charge  elsewhere,  at  least  not  for  the  pre- 
sent; but  I am  satisfied  that  my  useful- 
ness here  is  at  an  end,  and  I do  not  think 
that  my  going  away  will  make  matters 
worse.  Whether  I go  or  stay,  the  dissen- 
sions will  continue.  At  any  rate.  I be- 
lieve that  there  are  those  who  need  help 
more,  and  whom  I can  help  more,  in  an- 
other field — ” 

“Yes,”  she  broke  in,  with  a woman’s 
relevancy  to  the  immediate  point,  “there 
is  nothing  to  do  here.” 

He  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  spoken: 
“I  am  going  to  Fall  River  to-morrow, 
where  I have  heard  that  there  is  work  for 
me—” 

“In  the  mills!”  she  exclaimed,  recur- 
ring in  thought  to  what  he  had  once  said 
of  his  work  in  them.  “Surely  you  don’t 
mean  that!”  The  sight,  the  smell,  the  tu- 
mult of  the  work  she  had  seen  that  day  in 
the  mill  with  Lyra  came  upon  her  with  all 
their  offense.  “To  throw  away  all  that 
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you  have  learn t,  all  that  you  have  become 
to  others!” 

4 4 1 am  less  and  less  confident  that  I have 
become  auytbing  useful  to  others  in  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  life*  of  toil  and  presum- 
ing to  attempt  the  guidance  of  those  who 
remained  in  it.  But  I don’t  mean  work 
in  the  mills,”  he  continued,  “or  not  at 
first,  or  not  unless  it  seems  necessary  to 
my  work  with  those  who  work  in  them. 
I have  a plan— or  if  it  hardly  deserves 
that  name,  a design — of  being  useful  to 
them  in  such  ways  as  my  own  experience 
of  their  life  in  the  past  shall  show  me  in 
the  light  of  what  I shall  see  among  them 
now.  I needn’t  trouble  you  with  it.” 

“ Oh  yes!”  she  interposed. 

“I  do  not  expect  to  preach  at  once, 
but  only  to  teach  in  one  of  the  public 
schools,  where  I have  heard  of  a vacan- 
cy, and — and — perhaps  otherwise.  With 
those  whose  lives  are  made  up  of  hard 
work  there  must  be  room  for  willing  and 
peaceful  service.  And  if  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary that  I should  work  in  the  mills 
in  order  to  render  this,  then  I will  do  so; 
but  at  present  I have  another  way  in  view 
— a social  way  that  shall  bring  me  into  im- 
mediate relations  with  the  people.”  She 
still  tried  to  argue  with  him,  to  prove  him 
wrong  iu  going  away,  but  they  both  end- 
ed where  they  began.  He  would  not  or 
could  not  explain  himself  farther.  At 
last  he  said:  “ But  I did  not  come  to  urge 
this  matter.  I have  no  wish  to  impose 
my  will,  my  theory,  upon  any  one,  even 
my  own  child.” 

“Oh  yes  — Idella!”  Annie  broke  in, 
anxiously.  4 4 You  will  leave  her  with  me, 
Mr.  Peck,  won’t  you  ? You  don’t  know 
how  much  I’m  attached  to  her.  I see  her 
faults,  and  I shall  not  spoil  her.  Leave 
her  with  me  at  least  till  you  see  your  way 
clear  to  having  her  with  you,  and  then  I 
will  send  her  to  you.” 

A trouble  showed  itself  in  his  face, 
ordinarily  so  impassive,  and  lie  seemed 
at  a loss  how  to  answer  her;  but  he  said : 
“I — appreciate  your  kindness  to  her,  but 
I shall  not  ask  you  to  be  at  the  incon- 
venience longer  than  till  to-morrow.  I 
have  arranged  with  another  to  take  her 
until  I am  settled,  and  then  bring  her  to 
me.” 

Annie  sat  intensely  searching  his  face, 
with  her  lips  parted  to  speak.  “ Anoth- 
er/”  she  said,  and  the  wounded  feeling, 
the  resentment  of  his  insensibility  to  her 
good-will,  that  mingled  in  her  heart,  must 


have  made  itself  felt  in  her  voice,  for  he 
went  on  reluctantly: 

“It  is  a family  in  which  she  will  be 
brought  up  to  work  and  to  be  helpful  to 
herself.  They  will  join  me  with  her. 
You  know  the  mother — she  has  lost  her 
own  child — Mrs.  Savor.” 

At  the  name,  Annie’s  spirit  fell  ; the 
tears  started  from  her  eyes.  “Yes,  she 
must  have  her.  It  is  just — it  is  the  only 
expiation.  Don’t  you  remember  that  it 
was  I who  sent  Mrs.  Savor's  baby  to  the 
sea-shore,  where  it  died  ?” 

“ No;  I had  forgotten,”  said  the  minis- 
ter, aghast.  “I  am  sorry—” 

“It  doesn’t  matter,”  said  Annie,  life- 
lessly; “it  had  to  be.”  After  a pause, 
she  asked,  quietly,  “If  Mrs.  Savor  is  go- 
ing to  work  in  the  mills,  how  can  she 
make  a home  for  the  child  ?” 

“She  is  not  going  into  the  mills,”  he 
answered.  “She  will  keep  house  for  us 
all,  and  we  hope  to  have  others  who  are 
without  homes  of  their  own  join  us  in 
paying  the  expenses  and  doing  the  work, 
so  that  all  may  share  its  comfort  without 
gain  to  any  one  upon  their  necessity  of 
food  and  shelter.” 

She  did  not  heed  his  explanation,  but 
suddenly  entreated  : “ Let  me  go  with 
you.  I will  not  be  a trouble  to  you,  and 
I will  help  as  well  as  I can.  I can't  give 
the  child  up ! Why— why”— the  thought, 
crazy  as  it  would  have  once  seemed,  was 
now  such  a happy  solution  of  the  trou- 
ble that  she  smiled  hopefully — “why 
shouldn’t  I go  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Savor, 
and  help  to  make  a home  for  Idella  there  ? 
You  will  need  money  to  begin  your  work ; 
I will  give  you  mine.  I will  give  it  up — 
I will  give  it  all  up.  I will  give  it  to  any 
good  object  that  you  approve;  or  you  may 
have  it,  to  do  what  you  think  best  with; 
and  I will  go  with  Idella  and  I will  work 
in  the  mills  there — or  anything.” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  their  acquaintance  he  seemed  to 
feel  compassion  for  her.  “It  isn’t  pos- 
sible. I couldn’t  take  your  money;  I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it.” 

“You  know  what  todo  with  your  own,” 
she  broke  in.  “ You  do  good  with  that!” 

“ I’m  afraid  I do  harm  with  it  too,”  he 
returned.  “It's  only  a little,  but  little  as 
it  has  been,  I can  no  longer  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility it  brings.” 

44  But  if  you  took  my  money,”  she 
urged,  44  you  could  devote  your  life  to 
preaching  the  truth,  to  writing  and  pub- 
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lishing  books,  and  all  that;  and  so  could 
others : don’t  you  see  ?” 

He  shook  his  head.  ‘ ‘ Perhaps  others ; 
but  I have  done  with  preaching  for  the 
present.  Later  I may  have  something  to 
say.  Now  I feel  sure  of  nothing,  not  even 
of  what  I’ve  been  saying  here.” 

“Will  you  send  for  Idella?  When  she 
goes  with  the  Savors  I will  come  too  1” 

He  looked  at  her  sorrowfully.  “I 
think  you  are  a good  woman,  and  you 
mean  what  you  say.  But  I am  sorry  you 
say  it,  if  any  words  of  mine  have  caused 
you  to  say  it,  for  I know  you  cannot  do 
it.  Even  for  me  it  is  hard  to  go  back  to 
those  associations,  and  for  you  they  would 
be  impossible.” 

“You  will  see,”  she  returned,  with  ex- 
altation. “I  will  take  Idella  to  the  Sa- 
vors’ to-morrow — or  no ; I’ll  have  them 
come  here !” 

He  stood  looking  at  her  in  perplexi- 
ty. At  last  he  asked,  “Could  I see  the 
child  ?” 

“ Certainly !”  said  Annie,  with  the  lofty 
passion  that  possessed  her,  and,  she  led 
him  up  into  the  chamber  where  Idella 
lay  sleeping  in  Annie’s  own  crib. 

He  stood  beside  it,  gazing  long  at  the 
little  one,  from  whose  eyes  he  shaded  the 
lamp.  Then  he  said,  “I  thank  you,” and 
turned  away. 

She  followed  him  down-stairs,  and  at 
the  door  she  said:  “You  think  I will  not 
come;  but  I will  come.  Don’t  you  be- 
lieve that  ?” 

He  turned  sadly  from  her.  “You 
might  come,  but  you  couldn’t  stay.  You 
don’t  know  what  it  is;  you  can’t  imagine 
it,  and  you  couldn’t  bear  it.” 

“I  will  come,  and  I will  stay,”  she 
answered;  and  when  he  was  gone  she 
fell  into  one  of  those  intense  reveries  of 
hers— a rapture  in  which  she  prefigured 
what  should  happen  in  that  new  life  be- 
fore her.  At  its  end  Mr.  Peck  stood  beside 
her  grave,  reading  the  lesson  of  her  work 
to  the  multitude  of  grateful  and  loving 
poor  who  thronged  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
to  her  memory.  Putney  was  there  with 
his  wife,  and  Lyra  regretful  of  her  light- 
ness, and  Mrs.  Munger  repentant  of  her 
mendacities.  They  talked  together  in 
awe-stricken  murmurs  of  the  noble  career 
just  ended.  She  heard  their  voices,  and 
then  she  began  to  ask  herself  what  they 
would  really  say  of  her  proposing  to  go 
to  Fall  River  with  the  Savors  and  be  a 
mill-hand. 
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XXVII. 

Annie  did  not  sleep.  After  lying  a 
long  time  awake  she  took  some  of  the 
tonic  that  Dr.  Morrell  had  left  her,  upon 
the  chance  that  it  might  quiet  her;  but 
it  did  no  good.  She  dressed  herself,  and 
sat  by  the  window  till  morning. 

The  breaking  day  showed  her  purposes 
grotesque  and  monstrous.  The  revulsion 
that  must  come,  came  with  a tide  that 
swept  before  it  all  prepossessions,  all  af- 
fections. It  seemed  as  if  the  child,  still 
asleep  in  her  crib,  had  heard  what  she 
said,  and  would  help  to  hold  her  to  her 
word. 

She  choked  down  a crust  of  bread  with 
the  coffee  she  drank  at  breakfast,  and  in- 
stead of  romping  with  Idella  at  her  bath, 
she  dressed  the  little  one  silently,  and 
sent  her  out  to  Mrs.  Bolton.  Then  she 
sat  down  again  in  the  sort  of  daze  in 
which  she  had  spent  the  night,  and  as  the 
day  passed,  her  revolt  from  what  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  do  mounted  and  mount- 
ed. It  was  like  the  sort  of  woman  she 
was,  not  to  think  of  any  withdrawal  from 
her  pledges;  they  were  all  the  more  sacred 
with  her  because  they  had  been  purely 
voluntary,  insistent ; the  fact  that  they 
had  been  refused  made  them  the  more 
obligatory. 

She  thought  some  one  would  come  to 
break  in  upon  the  heavy  monotony  of  the 
time;  she  expected  Ralph  or  Ellen,  or  at 
least  Lyra;  but  she  only  saw  Mrs.  Bolton, 
and  heard  her  about  her  work.  Some- 
times the  child  stole  back  from  the  kitch- 
en or  the  barn,  and  peeped  in  upon  her 
with  a roguish  expectance  which  her 
gloomy  stare  defeated,  and  then  it  ran  off 
again. 

She  lay  down  in  the  afternoon  and 
tried  to  sleep;  but  her  brain  was  inexora- 
bly alert,  and  she  lay  making  inventory 
of  all  the  pleasant  things  she  was  to  leave 
for  that  ugly  fate  she  had  insisted  on.  A 
swarm  of  fancies  gave  every  detail  of  the 
parting  dramatic  intensity.  Amidst  the 
poignancy  of  her  regrets,  her  shame  for 
her  recreancy  was  sharper  still. 

By  night  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

It  was  Dr.  Morrell’s  custom  to  come  nearly 
every  night;  but  she  was  afraid,  because 
he  had  walked  home  with  her  from  the 
meeting  the  night  before,  he  might  not 
come  now,  and  she  sent  for  him.  It  was 
in  quality  of  medicine- man,  as  well  as 
physician,  that  she  wished  to  see  him; 
she  meant  to  tell  him  all  that  had  passed 
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with  Mr.  Peck;  and  this  was  perfectly 
easy  in  the  interview  she  forecast;  but 
at  the  sound  of  his  buggy  wheels  in  the 
lane  a thought  came  that  seemed  to  for- 
bid her  even  to  speak  of  Mr.  Peck  to 
him.  For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  her 
that  the  minister  might  have  inferred 
a meaning  from  her  eagerness  and  per- 
sistence infinitely  more  preposterous  than 
even  the  preposterous  letter  of  her  words. 
A number  of  little  proofs  of  the  conject- 
ure flashed  upon  her:  his  anxiety  to  get 
away  from  her,  his  refusal  to  let  her  be- 
lieve in  her  own  constancy  of  purpose,  his 
moments  of  bewilderment  and  dismay. 
It  needed  nothing  but  this  to  add  the  touch 
of  intolerable  absurdity  to  the  horror  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  to  snatch  the  last 
hope  of  help  from  her. 

She  let  Mrs.  Bolton  go  to  the  door, 
and  she  did  not  rise  to  meet  the  doctor; 
she  saw  from  his  smile  that  he  knew  he 
had  a moral  rather  than  a physical  trou- 
ble to  deal  with,  but  she  did  not  relax 
the  severity  of  her  glare  in  sympathy,  as 
she  was  tempted  from  some  infinite  re- 
moteness to  do. 

When  he  said,  “ You’re  not  well,”  she 
whispered  solemnly  back,  “ Not  at  all.” 

He  did  not  pursue  his  inquiry  into  her 
condition,  but  said,  with  an  irrelevant 
cheerfulness  that  piqued  her,  “I  was 
coming  here  this  evening  at  any  rate, 
and  I got  your  message  on  the  way  up 
from  my  office.” 

“ You  are  very  kind,”  she  said,  a little 
more  audibly. 

“I  wanted  to  tell  you,”  he  went  on, 
“of  what  a time  Putney  and  I have  had 
to-day  working  up  public  sentiment  for 
Mr.  Peck,  so  as  to  keep  him  here.” 

Annie  did  not  change  her  position,  but 
the  expression  of  her  glance  changed. 

“We’ve  been  round  in  the  enemy’s 
camp,  everywhere;  and  I’ve  committed 
Gerrish  himself  to  an  armed  neutrality. 
That  wasn’t  difficult.  The  difficulty  was  in 
another  quarter — with  Mr.  Peck  himself. 
He’s  more  opposed  than  any  one  else  to 
his  stay  in  Hatboro’.  You  know  he  in- 
tended going  away  this  morning  ?” 

“Did  he?”  Annie  asked,  dishonestly. 
The  question  obliged  her  to  say  some- 
thing. 

“Yes.  He  came  to  Putney  before 
breakfast  to  thank  him  and  take  leave  of 
him,  and  to  tell  him  of  the  plan  he  had 
for — Imagine  what !” 

“ I don’t  know,”  Baid  Annie,  hoarsely, 


after  an  effort,  as  if  the  untruth  would 
not  come  easily.  “ I am  worse  than  Mrs. 
Munger,”  she  thought. 

“For  going  to  Fall  River  to  teach 
school  among  the  mill -hands’  children! 
And  to  open  a night  school  for  the  hands 
themselves.” 

The  doctor  waited  for  her  sensation,  and 
in  its  absence  he  looked  so  disappointed 
that  she  was  forced  to  say,  “To  teach 
school  ?” 

Then  he  went  on  briskly  again.  “Yes. 
Putney  labored  with  him  on  his  knees,  so 
to  speak,  and  got  him  to  postpone  his  going 
till  to-morrow  morning ; and  then  he  came 
to  meforhelp.  We  enlisted  Mrs.  Wilming- 
ton in  the  cause,  and  we’ve  spent  the  day 
working  up  the  Peck  sentiment  to  a fever- 
heat.  It’s  been  a very  queer  campaign ; 
three  Gentiles  toiling  for  a saint  against 
the  elect,  and  bringing  them  all  over  at 
last.  We’ve  got  a paper,  signed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
church— the  church,  not  the  society — 
asking  Mr.  Peck  to  remain;  and  Put- 
ney’s gone  to  him  with  the  paper,  and 
he’s  coming  round  here  to  report  Mr. 
Peck’s  decision.  We  all  agreed  that  it 
wouldn’t  do  to  say  anything  about  his 
plan  for  the  future,  and  I fancy  some  of 
his  people  signed  our  petition  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  keeping  a val- 
uable man  out  of  another  pulpit.” 

Annie  accompanied  the  doctor’s  words, 
which  she  took  in  to  the  last  syllable, 
with  a symphony  of  conjecture  as  to  how 
the  change  in  Mr.  Peck’s  plans,  if  they 
prevailed  with  him,  would  affect  her,  and 
the  doctor  had  not  ceased  to  speak  before 
she  perceived  that  it  would  be  deliver- 
ance perfect  and  complete,  however  in- 
glorious. But  the  tacit  drama  so  vividly 
preoccupied  her  with  its  minor  questions 
of  how  to  descend  to  this  escape  with  dig- 
nity that  still  she  did  not  speak,  and  he 
took  up  the  word  again. 

“I  confess  I’ve  had  my  misgivings 
about  Mr.  Peck,  and  about  his  final  use- 
fulness in  a community  like  this.  In 
spite  of  all  that  Putney  can  say  of  his 
hard-headedness,  I’m  afraid  that  he’s  a 
good  deal  of  a dreamer.  But  I gave  way 
to  Putney,  and  I hope  you’ll  appreciate 
what  I’ve  done  for  your  favorite.” 

“You  are  very  good,”  she  said,  in  me- 
chanical acknowledgment:  her  mind  was 
set  so  strenuously  to  break  from  her  dis- 
honest reticence  that  she  did  not  know 
really  what  she  was  saying.  “Why — 
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why  do  you  call  him  a dreamer  ?”  She 
cast  about  in  that  direction  at  random. 

“Why  ? Well,  for  one  thing,  the  rea- 
son he  gave  Putney  for  giving  up  his  luxu- 
ries here : that  as  long  as  there  was  hardshi  p 
and  overwork  for  underpay  in  the  world, 
he  must  share  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I might  as  well  say  that  as  long  as  there 
were  dyspepsia  and  rheumatism  in  the 
world,  I must  share  them.  Then  he  has 
a queer  notion  that  he  can  go  back  and 
find  instruction  in  the  working-men— -that 
they  alone  have  the  light  and  the  truth, 
and  know  the  meaning  of  life.  I don’t 
say  anything  against  them.  My  observa- 
tion and  my  experience  is  that  if  others 
were  as  good  as  they  are  in  the  ratio  of 
their  advantages,  Mr.  Peck  needn’t  go  to 
them  for  his  ideal.  But  their  conditions 
warp  and  dull  them;  they  see  things  as- 
kew, and  they  don't  see  them  clearly.  I 
might  as  well  expose  myself  to  the  small- 
pox in  hopes  of  treating  my  fellow-suffer- 
ers more  intelligently.” 

She  could  not  perceive  where  his  analo- 
gies rang  false;  they  only  overwhelmed 
her  with  a deeper  sense  of  her  own  folly. 

“ But  I don’t  know,”  he  went  on,  “that 
a dreamer  is  such  a desperate  character, 
if  you  can  only  keep  him  from  trying  to 
realize  his  dreams;  and  if  Mr.  Peck  con- 
sents to  stay  in  Hatboro’,  perhaps  we  can 
manage  it.”  He  drew  his  chair  a little 
toward  the  lounge  where  she  reclined, 
and  asked,  with  the  kindliness  that  was 
both  personal  and  professional,  “What 
seems  to  be  the  matter  ?” 

She  started  up.  “There  is  nothing — 
nothing  that  medicine  can  help.  Why  do 
you  call  him  my  favorite  ?”  she  demanded, 
violently.  “But  you  have  wasted  your 
time.  If  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  what 
you  say,  he  would  never  give  it  up — never 
in  the  world!”  she  added,  hysterically.  “If 
you’ve  interfered  between  any  one  and 
his  duty  in  this  world,  where  it  seems  as 
if  hardly  any  one  had  any  duty,  you’ve 
done  a very  unwarrantable  thing.”  She 
was  aware  from  his  stare  that  her  words 
were  incoherent,  if  not  from  the  words 
themselves,  but  she  hurried  on:  “I  am 
going  with  him.  He  was  here  last  night, 
and  I told  him  I would.  I will  go  with 
the  Savors,  and  we  will  keep  the  child  to- 
gether; and  if  they  will  take  me,  I shall 
go  to  work  in  the  mills;  and  I shall  not 
care  what  people  think,  if  it's  right — ” 

She  stopped  and  weakly  dropped  back  on 
the  lounge,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow. 


“ I really  don’t  understand.”  The  doc- 
tor began,  with  a physician's  carefulness, 
to  unwind  the  coil  she  had  flung  down  to 
him.  “Are  the  Savors  going,  and  the 
child  ?” 

“ He  will  give  her  the  child  for  the  one 
they  lost — you  know  how ! And  they  will 
take  it  with  them.” 

“ But  you — what  have  you — ” 

“I  must  have  the  child  too!  I can’t 
give  it  up,  and  I shall  go  with  them. 
There’s  no  other  way.  You  don’t  know. 
I’ve  given  him  my  word,  and  there  is  no 
hope!” 

“He  asked  you,”  said  the  doctor,  to 
make  sure  he  had  heard  aright — “he 
asked  you — advised  you — to  go  to  work 
in  a cotton  mill  ?” 

“No:”  she  lifted  her  face  to  confront 
him.  “ He  told  me  not  to  go;  but  I said 
I would.” 

They  sat  staring  at  each  other  in 
a silence  which  neither  of  them  broke, 
and  which  promised  to  last  indefinitely. 
They  were  still  in  their  daze  when  Put- 
ney’s voice  came  through  the  open  hall 
door. 

“Hello!  hello!  hello!  Hello,  Cen- 
tral ! Can’f  I make  you  hear,  any  one  ?” 
His  steps  advanced  into  the  hall,  and  he 
put  his  head  in  at  the  library  doorway. 
“Thought  you’d  be  here,”  he  said,  nod- 
ding at  the  doctor.  “ Well,  doctor,  Bro- 
ther Peck’s  beaten  us  again.  He’s  go- 
ing.” 

“Going?”  the  doctor  echoed. 

“Yes.  It’s  no  use.  I put  the  whole 
case  before  him,  and  I argued  it  with  a 
force  of  logic  that  would  have  fetched 
the  twelfth  man  with  eleven  stubborn  fel- 
lows against  him  on  a jury;  but  it  didn’t 
fetch  Brother  Peck.  He  was  very  appre- 
ciative and  grateful,  but  he  believes  he’s 
got  a call  to  give  up  the  ministry,  for  the 
present  at  least.  Well,  there’s  some  con- 
solation in  supposing  he  may  know  best, 
after  all.  It  seemed  to  us  that  he  had  a 
great  opportunity  in  Hatboro’,  but  if  he 
turns  his  back  on  it,  perhaps  it’s  a sign 
he  wasn’t  equal  to  it.  The  doctor  told 
you  what  we’ve  been  up  to,  Annie  ?” 

“ Yes,”  she  answered,  faintly,  from  the 
depths  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  she  was 
plunged  again. 

“I’m  sorry  for  your  news  about  him,” 
said  the  doctor.  “I  hoped  he  was  going 
to  stay.  It’s  always  a pity  when  such  a 
man  lets  his  sympathies  use  him  instead 
of  using  them.  But  we  must  always 
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judge  that  kind  of  crank  leniently,  if  he 
doesn't  involve  other  people  in  his  craze.” 

She  knew  that  he  was  shielding  and 
trying  to  spare  her,  and  she  felt  inexpres- 
sibly degraded  by  the  terms  of  his  for- 
bearance. She  could  not  accept,  and  she 
had  not  the  strength  to  refuse  it;  and 
Putney  said:  “I’ve  not  seen  anything  to 
make  me  doubt  his  sanity;  but  I must 
say  the  present  racket  shakes  my  faith  in 
his  common-sense,  and  I rather  held  by 
that,  you  know.  But  I suppose  no  man, 
except  the  kind  of  a man  that  a woman 
would  be  if  she  were  a man — excuse  me, 
Annie— is  ever  absolutely  right.  I sup- 
pose the  truth  is  a constitutional  thing, 
and  you  can’t  separate  it  from  the  person- 
al consciousness,  and  so  you  get  it  colored 
and  heated  by  personality  when  you  get 
it  fresh.  That  is,  we  can  see  what  the 
absolute  truth  was,  but  never  what  it  is.” 

Putney  amused  himself  in  speculating 
on  these  lines  with  more  or  less  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Peck,  and  did  not  notice  that 
the  doctor  and  Annie  gave  him  only  a si- 
lent assent.  “ As  to  misleading  any  one 
else,  Mr.  Peck’s  following  in  his  new  reli- 
gion seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Savors, 
as  I understand.  They  are  going  with 
him  to  help  him  set  up  a sort  of  co-opera- 
tive boarding-house.  Well,  I don’t  know 
where  we  shall  get  a hotter  gospeller  than 
Brother  Peck.  Poor  old  fellow ! I hope 
he’ll  get  along  better  ii\  Fall  River.  It  is 
something  to  be  out  of  reach  of  Gerrish.” 

The  doctor  asked,  “When  is  he  going?” 

“Why,  he’s  gone  by  this  time,  I sup- 
pose,”said  Putney.  “I  tried  to  get  him  to 
think  about  it  overnight,  but  he  wouldn’t. 
He's  anxious  to  go  and  get  back,  so  as  to 
preach  his  last  sermon  here  Sunday,  and 
lie’s  taken  the  9.10,  if  he  hasn’t  changed 
his  mind.”  Putney  looked  at  his  watch. 

“Let’s  hope  he  hasn't,”  said  Dr.  Mor- 
rell. 

“ Which  ?”  asked  Putney. 

“Changed  his  mind.  I’m  sorry  he's 
coming  back.” 

Annie  knew  that  he  was  talking  at  her, 
though  he  spoke  to  Putney;  but  she  was 
powerless  to  protest. 

XXVIII. 

They  went  away  together,  leaving  her 
to  her  despair,  which  had  passed  into  a 
sort  of  torpor  by  the  following  night, 
when  Dr.  Morrell  came  again,  out  of  what 
she  knew  must  be  mere  humanity  ; he 
could  not  respect  her  any  longer.  He  told 


her,  as  if  for  her  comfort,  that  Putney  had 
gone  to  the  depot  to  meet  Mr.  Peck,  who 
was  expected  back  in  the  eight -o'clock 
train,  and  was  to  labor  with  him  all  night 
long  if  necessary  to  get  him  to  change,  or 
at  least  postpone,  his  purpose.  The  feel- 
ing in  his  favor  was  growing.  Putney 
hoped  to  put  it  so  strongly  to  him  as  a 
proof  of  duty  that  he  could  not  resist  it. 

Annie  listened  comfortlessly.  What- 
ever happened,  nothing  could  take  away 
the  shame  of  her  weakness  now.  She  even 
wished,  feebly,  vaguely,  that  she  might  be 
forced  to  keep  her  word. 

A sound  of  running  on  the  gravel -walk 
outside  and  a sharp  pull  at  the  door-bell 
seemed  to  jerk  them  both  to  their  feet. 

Some  one  stepped  into  the  hall  pant- 
ing, and  the  face  of  William  Savor  show- 
ed itself  at  the  door  of  the  room  where 
they  stood.  “Doc — Doctor  Morrell, come 
— come  quick!  There’s  been  an  accident 
— at — the  depot.  Mr.  — Peck — ” He  pant- 
ed out  the  story,  and  Annie  saw  rather 
than  heard  how  the  minister  tried  to  cross 
the  track  from  his  train,  where  it  had  halt- 
ed short  of  the  station,  and  the  flying  ex- 
press from  the  other  quarter  caught  him 
from  his  feet,  and  dropped  the  bleeding 
fragment  that  still  held  his  life  beside  the 
rail  a hundred  yards  away,  and  then  kept 
on  in  brute  ignorance  into  the  night. 

“Where  is  he?  Where  have  you  got 
him  ?”  the  doctor  demanded  of  Savor. 

“ At  my  house.” 

The  doctor  ran  out  of  the  house,  and 
she  heard  his  buggy  whirl  away,  followed 
by  the  fainter  sound  of  Savor's  feet  as  he 
followed  running,  after  he  had  stopped  to 
repeat  his  story  to  the  Boltons.  Annie 
turned  to  the  farmer.  “Mr.  Bolton,  get 
the  carry-all.  I must  go.” 

“And  me  too,” said  his  wife. 

“ Why,  no,  Pauliny ; I guess  you  better 
stay.  I guess  it  ’ll  come  out  all  right  in 
the  end,”  Bolton  began,  “/guess  William 
has  exaggerated  some,  maybe.  Any  rate, 
who's  goin’  to  look  after  the  little  girl  if 
you  come  ?” 

“J  am,”  Mrs.  Bolton  snapped  back. 
“She’s  goin’  with  me.” 

“ Of  course  she  is.  Be  quick,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton !”  Annie  called  from  the  stairs,  which 
she  had  already  mounted  half-way. 

She  caught  up  the  child,  limp  with 
sleep,  from  its  crib,  and  began  to  dress  it. 
Idella  cried,  and  fought  away  the  hands 
that  tormented  her,  and  made  herself  now 
very  stiff  and  now  very  lax;  but  Annie 
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and  Mrs.  Bolton  together  prevailed  against 
her,  and  she  was  dressed,  and  had  fallen 
asleep  again  in  her  clothes  while  the  wo- 
men were  putting  on  their  hats  and  sacks, 
and  Bolton  was  driving  up  to  the  door 
with  the  carry-all. 

“Why,  I can  see,”  he  said,  when  he 
got  out  to  help  them  in,  “just  how  Wil- 
liam’s got  his  idee  about  it.  His  wife's 
an  excitable  kind  of  a woman,  and  she’s 
sent  him  off  lickety-split  after  the  doctor 
without  looking  to  see  what  the  matter 
was.  There  hain’t  never  been  anybody 
hurt  at  our  depot,  and  it  don’t  stand  to 
reason — ” 

“Oliver  Bolton,  will  you  hush  that 
noise  ?”  shrieked  his  wife.  “ If  the  world 
was  burnin’  up  you’d  say  it  was  nothing 
but  a cliimbley  on  fire  som’er’s.” 

“ Well,  well,  Pauliny,  have  it  your  own 
way,  have  it  your  own  way,”  said  Bolton. 
“ I ain’t  sayin’  but  wrhafc  there’s  somethin’ 
in  William’s  story;  but  you’ll  see ’t  he’s 
exaggerated.  Git  up !” 

“ Well,  do  hurry,  and  do  be  still !”  said 
his  wife. 

“Yes,  yes.  It’s  all  right,  Pauliny;  all 
right.  Soon’s  I’m  out  the  lane,  you’ll  see 
’t  I’ll  drive  fast  enough.” 

Mrs.  Bolton  kept  a grim  silence,  against 
which  her  husband’s  babble  of  optimism 
played  like  lieat-lightniug  on  a night  sky. 

Idella  woke  with  the  rush  of  cold  air, 
and  in  the  dark  and  strangeness  began  to 
cry,  and  wailed  heart-breaking] y between 
her  fits  of  louder  sobbing,  and  then  fell 
asleep  again  before  they  reached  the  house 
where  her  father  lay  dying. 

They  had  put  him  in  the  best  bed  in 
Mrs.  Savor’s  little  guest-room,  and  when 
Annie  entered,  the  minister  was  apologiz- 
ing to  her  for  spoiling  it. 

“Now  don’t  you  say  one  word,  Mr. 
Peck, ’’she answered  him.  “It’s  all  right. 
I ruthah  see  you  lay  in’  there  just ’s  you  be 
than  plenty  of  folks  that—”  She  stopped 
for  want  of  an  apt  comparison,  and  at 
sight  of  Annie  she  said,  as  if  he  were  a 
child  whose  mind  was  wandering:  “Well, 
I declare,  if  here  ain’t  Miss  Kilburn  come 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Peck ! And  Mis’  Bolton ! 
Well,  the  land!” 

Mi's.  Savor  came  and  shook  hands  with 
them,  and  in  her  character  of  hostess  urged 
them  forward  from  the  door,  where  they 
had  halted.  “Want  to  see  Mr.  Peck? 
Well,  lie’s  real  comf’table  now;  ain’t  he, 
Dr.  Morrell?  We  got  him  all  fixed  up 
nicely,  and  he  ain’t  in  a bit  o’  pain.  It's 


his  spine  that’s  hurt,  so ’t  he  don’t  feel 
nothin’ ; but  he’s  just  as  clear  in  his  mind 
as  what  you  or  I be.  Ain't  he,  doctor  ?” 

“ He’s  not  suffering,”  said  Dr.  Morrell, 
to  whom  Annie's  eye  wandered  from  Mrs. 
Savor,  and  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  that  made  her  think  the  minister 
was  not  badly  hurt.  She  went  forward 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  after  they 
had  both  taken  the  limp  hand  that  lay 
outside  the  covering,  she  touched  it  too. 
It  returned  no  pressure,  but  his  large,  wan 
eyes  looked  at  her  with  such  gentle  dig- 
nity and  intelligence  that  she  began  to 
frame  in  her  mind  an  excuse  for  what 
seemed  almost  an  intrusion. 

“We  were  afraid  you  were  hurt  badly, 
and  we  thought — we  thought  you  might 
like  to  see  Idella— and  so — we  came.  She 
is  in  the  next  room.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  minister.  “I 
presume  that  I am  dying;  the  doctor  tells 
me  that  I have  but  a few  hours  to  live.” 

Mrs.  Savor  protested,  “ Oh,  I guess  you 
ain’t  a-goin’  to  die  this  time,  Mr.  Peck.” 
Annie  looked  from  Dr.  Morrell  to  Put- 
ney, who  stood  with  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  and  experienced  a shock 
from  tbeir  gravity  without  yet  being  able 
to  accept  the  fact  it  implied.  “There’s 
plenty  of  folks,”  continued  Mrs.  Savor, 
“hurt  worse  ’n  what  you  be  that’s  alive 
to-day  and  as  well  as  ever  they  was.” 

Bolton  seized  his  chance.  “Its  just 
what  I said  to  Pauliny,  cornin’  along. 
‘You’ll  see,’  said  I,  ‘ Mr.  Peck  ’ll  be  out  as 
spry  as  any  of  us  before  a great  while.’ 
That’s  the  way  I felt  about  it  from  the 
start.” 

“All  you  got  to  do  is  to  keep  up  cour- 
age,” said  Mrs.  Savor. 

“That’s  so;  that’s  half  the  battle,”  said 
Bolton. 

There  were  numbers  of  people  in  the 
room  and  at  the  door  of  the  next.  An- 
nie saw  Colonel  Marvin  and  Jack  Wil- 
mington, She  heard  afterward  that  he 
was  going  to  take  the  same  train  to 
Boston  with  Mr.  Peck,  and  had  helped 
to  bring  him  to  the  Savors’  house.  The 
station-master  was  there,  and  some  other 
railroad  employes. 

The  doctor  leaned  across  the  bed  and 
lifted  slightly  the  arm  that  lay  there, 
taking  the  wrist  between  his  thumb  and 
finger.  “I  think  we  had  better  let  Mr. 
Peck  rest  awhile,”  he  said  to  the  company 
generally.  “ We’re  doing  him  no  good.” 

The  people  began  to  go;  some  of  them 
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said,  “Well,  good-nightl”  as  if  they  would 
meet  again  in  the  morning.  They  all 
made  the  pretence  that  it  was  a slight 
matter,  and  treated  the  wounded  man  as 
if  he  were  a child.  He  did  not  humor 
the  pretence,  but  said  “Good-by”  in  re- 
turn for  their  “Good-night”  with  a quiet 
patience. 

Mrs.  Savor  hastened  after  her  retreat- 
ing guests.  “I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  let  you 
go  without  a sup  of  coffee,”  she  said.  “I 
want  you  should  all  stay  and  git  some, 
and  I don’t  believe  but  what  a little  of  it 
would  do  Mr.  Peck  good.” 

The  surface  of  her  lugubrious  nature 
was  broken  up,  and  whatever  was  kindly 
and  cheerful  in  its  depths  floated  to  the 
top;  she  was  almost  gay  in  the  demand 
which  the  calamity  made  upon  her.  An- 
nie knew  that  she  must  have  seen  and 
helped  to  soothe  the  horror  of  mutilation 
which  she  could  not  even  let  her  fancy 
figure,  and  she  followed  her  foolish  bustle 
and  chatter  with  respectful  awe. 

“ Rebecca  ’ll  have  it  right  off  the  stove 
in  half  a minute  now,”  Mrs.  Savor  con- 
cluded; and  from  a further  room  came 
the  cheerful  click  of  cups,  and  then  a 
wandering  wlntf  of  the  coffee;  life  in  its 
vulgar  kindliness  touched  and  made 
friends  with  death,  claiming  it  a part  of 
nature  too. 

The  night  at  Mrs.  Munger’s  came  back 
to  Annie  from  the  immeasurable  remote- 
ness into  which  all  the  past  had  lapsed. 
She  looked  up  at  Dr.  Morrell  across  the 
bed. 

“Would  you  like  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Peck ?”  he  asked,  officially.  “Better  do  it 
now,”  he  said,  with  one  of  his  short  nods. 

Putney  came  and  set  her  a chair.  She 
would  have  liked  to  fall  on  her  knees  be- 
side the  bed;  but  she  took  the  chair,  and 
drew  the  minister  s hand  into  hers,  stretch- 
ing her  arm  above  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low. He  lay  like  some  poor  little  wound- 
ed boy,  like  Putney’s  Winthrop;  the  mo- 
ther that  is  in  every  woman’s  heart  gush- 
ed out  of  hers  in  pity  upon  him,  mixed 
with  filial  reverence.  She  had  thought 
that  she  should  confess  her  baseness  to 
him,  and  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  offer 
to  fulfil  with  the  people  he  had  chosen 
for  the  guardians  of  his  child  that  inter- 
rupted purpose  of  his.  But  in  the  pre- 
sence of  death,  so  august,  so  simple,  all 
the  concerns  of  life  seemed  trivial,  and 
she  found  herself  without  words.  She 
sobbed  over  the  poor  hand  she  held.  He 


turned  his  eyes  upon  her  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  lips  only  let  out  a moan- 
ing, shuddering  sound,  inarticulate  of  all 
that  she  hoped  or  feared  he  might  proph- 
esy to  shape  her  future. 

Life  alone  has  any  message  for  life, 
but  from  the  beginning  of  time  it  has  put 
its  ear  to  the  cold  lips  that  must  forever 
remain  dumb. 

XXIX. 

The  evening  after  the  funeral  Annie 
took  Idella,  with  the  child’s  clothes  and 
toys  in  a bundle,  and  Bolton  drove  them 
down  Over  the  Track  to  the  Savors’.  She 
had  thought  it  all  out,  and  she  perceived 
that  whatever  the  minister’s  final  inten- 
tion might  have  been,  she  was  bound  by 
the  purpose  he  had  expressed  to  her,  and 
must  give  up  the  child.  For  fear  she 
might  be  acting  from  the  false  conscien- 
tiousness of  which  she  was  beginning  to 
have  some  notion  in  herself,  she  put  the 
case  to  Mrs.  Bolton.  She  knew  what  she 
must  do  in  any  event,  but  it  was  a com- 
fort to  be  stayed  so  firmly  in  her  duty 
by  Mrs.  Bolton,  who  did  not  spare  some 
doubts  of  Mrs.  Savor’s  fitness  for  the 
charge,  and  reflected  a subdued  censure 
even  upon  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Peck 
himself,  as  she  bustled  about  and  help- 
ed Annie  get  Idella  and  her  belongings 
ready.  The  child  watched  the  prepara- 
tions with  suspicion.  At  the  end,  when 
she  was  dressed,  and  Annie  tried  to  lift 
her  into  the  carriage,  she  broke  out  in 
sudden  rebellion ; she  cried,  she  shrieked, 
she  fought;  the  two  good  women  who 
were  obeying  the  dead  minister’s  behest 
were  obliged  to  descend  to  the  foolish  lies 
of  the  nursery;  they  told  her  she  was  go- 
ing on  a visit  to  the  Savors,  who  would 
take  her  on  the  cars  with  them,  and  then 
bring  her  back  to  Aunt  Annie’s  house. 
Before  they  could  reconcile  her  to  this 
fabled  prospect  they  had  to  give  it  veri- 
similitude by  taking  off  her  every-day 
clothes  and  putting  on  her  best  dress. 

She  did  not  like  Mrs.  Savor’s  house 
when  she  came  to  it,  nor  Mrs.  Savor,  who 
stopped,  all  blowzed  and  work-deranged 
from  trying  to  put  it  in  order  after  the 
death  in  it,  and  gave  Idella  a motherly 
welcome.  Annie  fancied  a certain  sur- 
prise in  her  manner,  and  her  own  ideal 
of  duty  was  put  to  proof  by  Mrs.  Savor’s 
owning  that  she  had  not  expected  Annie 
to  bring  Idella  to  her  right  away. 

“If  I had  not  done  it  at  once,  I never 
could  have  done  it,”  Annie  explained. 
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“Well,  I presume  it's  a cross,”  said 
Mrs.  Savor,  “and  I don’t  feel  right  to 
take  her.  If  it  wa’n’t  for  what  her  fa- 
ther— ” 

“’Shi”  Annie  said,  with  a significant 
glance. 

“It’s  an  ugly  house!”  screamed  the 
child.  “ I want  to  go  back  to  my  Aunt 
Annie's  house.  I want  to  go  on  the 
cars.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Savor,  blind- 
ly groping  to  share  in  whatever  cheat 
had  been  practised  on  the  child,  “just  as 
soon  as  the  cars  starts.  Here,  William, 
you  take  her  out  and  show  her  the  pret- 
ty coop  you  be’n  makin’  the  pigeons,  to 
keep  the  cats  out.” 

They  got  rid  of  her  with  Savor’s  con- 
nivance for  the  moment,  and  Annie  hast- 
ened to  escape. 

“We  had  to  tell  her  she  was  going  a 
journey,  or  we  never  could  have  got  her 
into  the  carriage,”  she  explained,  feeling 
like  a thief. 

“Yes,  yes.  It’s  all  right,”  said  Mrs. 
Savor.  “I  see  you’d  be’n  putting  up 
some  kind  of  job  on  her  the  minute  she 
mentioned  the  cars.  Don’t  you  fret  any, 
Miss  Kilburn.  Rebecca  and  me’ll  get 
along  with  her,  you  needn’t  be  afraid.” 

Annie  could  not  look  at  the  empty  crib 
where  it  stood  in  its  alcove  when  she  went 
to  bed;  and  she  cried  upon  her  own  pillow 
with  heart-sickness  for  the  child,  and  with 
a humiliating  doubt  of  her  own  part  in 
hurrying  to  give  it  up  without  thought 
of  Mrs.  Savor's  convenience.  What  had 
seemed  so  noble,  so  exemplary,  began  to 
wear  another  color;  and  she  drowsed, 
worn  out  at  last  by  the  swarming  fears, 
shames,  and  despairs,  which  resolved 
themselves  into  a fantastic  medley  of 
dream  images.  There  was  a cat  trying 
to  get  at  the  pigeons  in  the  coop  which 
Mr.  Savor  had  carried  Idella  to  see.  It 
clawed  and  miauled  at  the  lattice- work  of 
lath,  and  its  caterwauling  became  like 
the  cry  of  a child,  so  like  that  it  woke  An- 
nie from  her  sleep,  and  still  kept  on.  She 
lay  shuddering  a moment;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  dead  minister’s  ghost  flitted  from 
the  room,  while  the  crying  defined  and 
located  itself  more  and  more,  till  she  knew 
it  a child’s  wail  at  the  door  of  her  house. 
Then  she  heard  “ Aunt  Annie!  Aunt  An- 
nie !”  and  soft,  faint  thumps  as  of  a little 
fist  upon  the  door  panels. 

She  had  no  experience  of  more  than 
one  motion  from  her  bed  to  the  door, 


which  the  same  impulse  flung  open  and 
let  her  crush  to  her  breast  the  little  tumult 
of  sobs  and  moans  from  the  threshold. 

“ Oh,  wicked,  selfish,  heartless  wretch !” 
she  stormed  out  over  the  child.  “But 
now  I will  never,  never,  never  give  you 
up!  Oh,  my  poor  little  baby ! my  darling! 
God  has  sent  you  back  to  me,  and  I will 
keep  you,  I don’t  care  what  happens! 
What  a cruel  wretch  I have  been— oh, 
what  a cruel  wretch,  my  pretty ! — to  tear 
you  from  your  home ! But  now  you  shall 
never  leave  it;  no  one  shall  take  you 
away.”  She  gripped  it  in  a succession  of 
fierce  hugs,  and  mumbled  it — face  and 
neck,  and  little  cold  wet  hands  and  feetr— 
with  her  kisses;  and  all  the  time  she  did 
not  know  the  child  was  in  its  night-dress 
like  herself,  or  that  her  own  feet  were 
bare,  and  her  drapery  as  scanty  as  Idella’s. 

A sense  of  the  fact  evanescently  gleam- 
ed upon  her  with  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Bolton,  lamp  in  hand,  and  the  instantane- 
ous appearance  and  disappearance  of  her 
husband  at  the  back  door  through  which 
she  emerged.  The  two  women  spent  the 
first  moments  of  the  lamp-light  in  mak- 
ing certain  that  Idella  was  sound  and 
whole  in  every  part,  and  then  in  making 
uncertain  forever  how  she  came  to  be 
there.  Whether  she  had  wandered  out  in 
her  sleep,  and  found  her  way  home  with 
dream-led  feet,  or  whether  she  had  watch- 
ed till  the  house  wTas  quiet,  and  then  stolen 
away,  was  what  she  could  not  tell  them, 
and  must  always  remain  a mystery. 

“I  don’t  believe  but  what  Mr.  Bolton 
had  better  go  and  wake  up  the  Savors. 
You  got  to  keep  her  for  the  night,  I pre- 
sume, but  they’d  ought  to  know  where  she 
is,  and  you  can  take  her  over  there  agin, 
come  daylight.” 

“Afrs.  Bolton!”  shouted  Annie,  in  a 
voice  so  deep  and  hoarse  that  it  shook 
the  heart  of  a woman  who  had  never 
known  fear  of  man.  “ If  you  say  such  a 
thing  to  me— if  you  ever  say  such  a thing 
again— I — I— I will  hit  you!  Send  Mr. 
Bolton  for  Idella’s  things — right  away !” 

“Land  !”  said  Mrs.  Savor,  when  Bol- 
ton, after  a long  conciliatory  preamble, 
explained  that  he  did  not  believe  Miss 
Kilburn  felt  a great  deal  like  giving  the 
child  up  again.  “ I don’t  want  it  without 
it’s  satisfied  to  stay.  I see  last  night  it 
was  just  breakin’  its  heart  for  her,  and  I 
told  William  when  we  first  missed  her 
this  mornin’,  and  he  was  in  such  a pucker 
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about  her,  I bet  anything  he  was  a mind 
to  that  the  child  had  gone  back  to  Miss 
Kilburn ’s.  That’s  just  the  words  I used; 
didn't  I,  Rebecca  ? I couldn’t  stand  it  to 
have  no  child  grievin'  around.” 

Beyond  this  sentimental  reluctance, 
Mrs.  Savor  later  confessed  to  Annie  her- 
self that  she  was  really  accepting  the 
charge  of  Idella  in  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  as  that  in  which  Annie  was  sur- 
rendering it,  and  that  she  felt,  when  Mr. 
Peck  first  suggested  it,  that  the  child  was 
better  off  with  Miss  Kilburn  ; only  she 
hated  to  say  so.  Her  husband  seemed  to 
think  it  would  make  up  to  her  for  the  one 
they  lost,  but  nothing  could  really  do  that. 

XXX. 

In  a reverie  of  rare  vividness  following 
her  recovery  of  the  minister’s  child,  Annie 
Kilburn  dramatized  an  escape  from  all 
the  failures  and  humiliations  of  her  life 
in  Hatboro’.  She  took  Idella  with  her 
and  went  back  to  Rome,  accomplishing 
the  whole  affair  so  smoothly  and  rapidly 
that  she  wondered  at  herself  for  not  hav- 
ing thought  of  such  a simple  solution  of 
her  difficulties  before.  She  even  began 
to  put  some  little  things  together  for  her 
flight,  while  she  explained  to  old  friends 
in  the  American  colony  that  Idella  was 
the  orphan  child  of  a country  minister, 
which  she  had  adopted.  That  old  lady 
who  had  found  her  motives  in  returning 
to  Hatboro’  insufficient  questioned  her 
sharply  why  she  had  adopted  the  minis- 
ter’s child,  and  did  not  find  her  answers 
satisfactory.  They  were  such  as  also  fail- 
ed to  pacify  inquiry  in  Hatboro’,  where 
Annie  remained,  in  spite  of  her  reverie; 
but  people  accepted  the  fact,  and  account- 
ed for  it  in  their  own  way,  and  approved 
it,  even  though  they  could  not  quite  ap- 
prove her. 

The  dramatic  impressiveness  of  the 
minister’s  death  won  him  undisputed  fa- 
vor, yet  it  failed  to  establish  unity  in  his 
society.  Supply  after  supply  filled  his 
pulpit,  but  the  people  found  them  all  un- 
satisfactory when  they  remembered  his 
preaching,  and  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  to  any  one  of  them.  They  were 
more  divided  than  ever,  except  upon  the 
point  of  regretting  Mr.  Peck.  But  they 
distinguished,  in  honoring  his  memory. 
They  revered  his  goodness  and  his  wis- 
dom, but  they  regarded  his  conduct  of 
life  as  unpractical.  They  said  there  nev- 
er was  a more  inspired  teacher,  but  it  was 


impossible  to  follow  him,  and  he  could 
not  himself  have  kept  the  course  he  had 
marked  out.  They  said,  now  that  he  was 
beyond  recall,  no  one  else  could  have 
built  up  the  church  in  Hatboro’  as  he 
could,  if  he  could  only  have  let  impracti- 
cable theories  alone.  Mr.  Gerrish  called 
many  people  to  witness  that  this  was 
what  he  had  always  said.  He  contended 
that  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  which 
you  were  to  follow.  He  said  that  if  Mr. 
Peck  had  gone  to  teaching  among  the  mill- 
hands,  he  would  have  been  sick  of  it  in- 
side of  six  weeks ; but  he  was  a good  Chris- 
tian man,  and  no  one  wished  less  than 
Mr.  Gerrish  to  reproach  him  for  what  was, 
after  all,  more  an  error  of  the  head  than 
the  heart.  His  critics  had  it  their  own 
way  in  this,  for  he  had  not  lived  to  offer 
that  full  exposition  of  his  theory  and  jus- 
tification of  his  purpose  which  he  had 
been  expected  to  give  on  the  Sunday  after 
he  was  killed;  and  his  death  was  in  no 
wise  exegetic.  It  said  no  more  to  his  peo- 
ple than  it  had  said  to  Annie;  it  was  a 
mere  casualty;  and  his  past  life,  broken 
and  unfulfilled,  with  only  its  intimations 
and  intentions  of  performance,  alone  re- 
mained. 

When  people  learned,  as  they  could 
hardly  help  doing  from  Mrs.  Savor’s  vol- 
ubility, what  his  plan  with  regard  to 
Idella  had  been,  they  instanced  that  in 
proof  of  the  injuriousness  of  his  idealism 
as  applied  to  real  life;  and  they  held  that 
she  had  been  remanded  in  that  strange 
way  to  Miss  Kilburn’s  charge  for  some 
purpose  which  she  must  not  attempt  to 
cross.  As  the  minister  had  been  thwart- 
ed in  another  intent  by  death,  it  was  a 
sign  that  he  was  wrong  in  this  too,  and 
that  she  could  do  better  by  the  child  than 
he  had  proposed. 

This  was  the  sum  of  popular  opinion; 
and  it  was  further  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Gerrish,  who  gave  more  attention  to  the 
case  than  many  others,  that  Annie  had 
first  taken  the  child  because  she  hoped  to 
get  Mr.  Peck,  when  she  found  she  could 
not  get  Dr.  Morrell ; and  that  she  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  it  if  she 
had  known  how,  but  that  she  vrould  have 
to  keep  it  now  for  shame’s  sake. 

For  shame’s  sake  certainly,  Annie 
would  have  done  several  other  things, 
and  chief  of  these  would  have  been  never 
to  see  Dr.  Morrell  again.  She  believed 
that  he  not  only  knew  the  folly  she  had 
confessed  to  him,  but  that  he  had  divined 
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the  cowardice  and  meanness  in  which  she 
had  repented  it,  and  she  felt  intolerably 
disgraced  before  the  thought  of  him.  She 
had  imagined  mainly  because  of  him  that 
escape  to  Rome  which  never  has  yet  been 
effected,  though  it  might  have  been  at- 
tempted if  Idella  had  not  wakened  ill 
from  the  sleep  she  sobbed  herself  into 
when  she  found  herself  safe  in  Annie's 
crib  again. 

She  had  taken  a heavy  cold,  and  she 
moped  lifelessly  about  during  the  day, 
and  drowsed  early  again  in  a troubled 
cough-broken  slumber. 

“ That  child  ought  to  have  the  doctor,” 
said  Mrs.  BoltQn,  with  the  grim  impartial- 
ity in  which  she  masked  her  interference. 

“ Well,”  said  Annie,  helplessly. 

At  the  end  of  the  lung  fever  which  fol- 
lowed, “It  was  a narrow  chance,”  said 
the  doctor  one  morning;  “but  now  I 
needn’t  come  any  more  unless  you  send 
forme.” 

Annie  stood  at  the  door,  where  he  spoke 
with  his  baud  on  the  dash-board  of  his 
buggy  before  getting  into  it. 

She  answered  with  one  of  those  im- 
pulses that  come  from  something  deeper 
than  intention,  “I  will  send  for  you,  then 
— to  tell  you  how  generous  you  are,”  and 
in  the  look  with  which  she  spoke  she  ut- 
tered the  full  meaning  that  her  words 
withheld. 

He  flushed  for  pleasure  of  conscious 
desert,  but  he  had  to  laugh  and  turn  it 
off  lightly.  “ I don't  think  I could  come 
for  that.  But  I'll  look  in  to  see  Idella 
unprofessionally.” 

He  drove  away,  and  she  remained  at 
her  door  looking  up  at  the  summer  blue 
sky  that  held  a few  soft  white  clouds,  such 
as  might  have  overhung  the  same  place 
at  the  same  hour  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore, and  such  as  would  lazily  drift  over 
it  in  a thousand  years  to  come.  The 
morning  had  an  immeasurable  vastness, 
through  which  some  crowrs  flying  across 
the  pasture  above  the  house  sent  their 
voices  on  the  spacious  stillness.  A per- 
ception of  the  unity  of  all  things  under  the 
sun  flashed  and  faded  upon  her,  as  such 
glimpses  do.  Of  her  high  intentions,  no- 
th ing  had  resulted.  An  inexorable  cen- 
trifugal ity  had  thrown  her  off  at  every 
point  where  she  tried  to  cling.  Nothing 
of  what  was  established  and  regulated 
had  desired  her  intervention;  a few  acci- 
dents and  irregularities  had  alone  accept- 
ed it.  But  now  she  felt  that  nothing  with- 
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al  had  been  lost;  a magnitude,  a seren- 
ity, a tolerance,  intimated  itself  in  the  uni- 
versal frame  of  things,  where  her  failure, 
her  recreancy,  her  folly,  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  come  into  true  perspective,  and 
to  show  venial  and  unimportant,  to  be  lim- 
ited to  itself,  and  to  be  even  good  in  its 
effect  of  humbling  her  to  patience  with 
all  imperfection  and  shortcoming,  even 
her  own.  She  was  aware  of  the  cessation 
of  a struggle  that  has  never  since  renewed 
itself  with  the  old  intensity;  her  wishes, 
her  propensities,  ceased  in  that  degree  to 
represent  evil  in  conflict  with  the  portion 
of  good  in  her;  they  seemed  so  mixed  and 
interwoven  with  the  good  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  antagonized ; for  the  moment 
they  seemed  in  their  way  even  wiser  and 
better,  and  ever  after  to  be  the  nature  out 
of  which  good  as  well  as  evil  might  come. 

As  she  remained  standing  there,  Mr. 
Brandreth  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
house,  looking  very  bright  and  happy. 

“Miss  Kilburn,”  he  said,  abruptly,  “I 
want  you  to  congratulate  me.  I'm  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Chapley.” 

“Are  you  indeed,  Mr.  Brandreth?  I 
do  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
She  is  a lovely  girl.” 

“Yes,  it's  all  right  now,”  said  Mr. 
Brandreth.  “I've  come  to  tell  you  the 
first  one,  because  you  seemed  to  take  an 
interest  in  it  when  I told  you  of  the 
trouble  about  the  Juliet.  We  hadn't 
come  to  any  understanding  before  that, 
but  that  seemed  to  bring  us  both  to  the 
point,  and — and  we’re  engaged.  Mother 
and  I are  going  to  New  York  for  the  win- 
ter; we  think  she  can  risk  it;  and  at  any 
rate  she  won't  be  separated  from  me ; and 
we  shall  be  back  in  our  little  home  next 
May.  You  know  that  I’m  to  be  with  Mr. 
Chapley  in  his  business  ?” 

“Why,  no!  This  is  great  news,  Mr. 
Brandreth!  I don’t  know  what  to  say.” 

“You’re  very  kind,”  said  the  young 
man,  and  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  he 
wrung  her  hand.  “It  isn’t  a partner- 
ship, of  course;  but  he  thinks  I can  be  of 
use  to  him.” 

“ I know  you  can !”  Annie  adventured. 

“We  are  very  busy  getting  ready — 
nearly  everybody  else  is  gone— and  mo- 
ther sent  her  kindest  regards — you  know 
she  don’t  make  calls— and  I just  ran  up 
to  tell  you.  Well,  good-by !” 

“ Goocf-by ! Give  my  love  to  your  mo- 
ther, and  to  your — to  Miss  Chapley.” 

“I  will.”  He  hurried  off,  and  then 
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came  running  back.  “Ob,  I forgot! 
About  the  Social  Union  fund.  You  know 
we've  got  about  two  hundred  dollars  from 
the  theatricals,  but  the  matter  seems  to 
have  stopped  there,  and  some  of  us  think 
there’d  better  be  some  other  disposition 
of  the  money.  Have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  ?” 

“No,  none.” 

“Then  111  tell  you.  It’s  proposed  to 
devote  the  money  to  beautifying  the 
grounds  around  the  soldiers’  monument. 
They  ought  to  be  fenced  and  planted  with 
flowers — turned  into  a little  public  gar- 
den. Everybody  appreciates  the  interest 
you  took  in  the  Union,  and  we  hoped 
you’d  be  pleased  with  that  disposition  of 
the  money.” 

“It  is  very  kind,”  said  Annie,  with  a 
meek  submission  that  must  have  made 
him  believe  she  was  deeply  touched. 

“As  I’m  not  to  be  here  this  winter,” 
he  continued,  “we  thought  we  had  better 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  your  hands, 
and  the  money  has  been  deposited  in  the 
bank  subject  to  your  order.  It  was  Mrs. 
Munger’s  idea.  I don’t  think  she’s  ever 
felt  just  right  about  that  evening  of  the 
dramatics,  don’t  you  know.  Good* by!” 

He  ran  off  to  escape  her  thanks  for  this 
proof  of  confidence  in  her  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  he  was  gone  beyond  her  pro- 
test before  she  emerged  from  her  daze 
into  a full  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation. 

“Well,  it’s  a very  simple  matter  to  let 
the  money  lie  in  the  bank,”  said  Dr.  Mor- 
rell, who  came  that  evening  to  make  his 
first  unprofessional  visit,  and  received 
with  pure  amusement  the  account  of  the 
affair,  which  she  gave  him  with  a strong 
infusion  of  vexation. 

“The  way  I was  involved  in  this  odious 
Social  Union  business  from  the  first,  and 
now  have  it  left  on  my  hands  in  the 
end,  is  maddening.  Why,  I can’t  get  rid 
of  it!”  she  replied. 

“Then,  perhaps,”  he  comfortably  sug- 
gested, “it’s  a sign  you're  not  intended 
to  get  rid  of  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“ Why  don’t  you  go  on,”  he  irresponsi- 
bly adventured  farther,  “and  establish  a 
Social  Union?” 

“Do  you  mean  it?” 

“What  was  that  notion  of  his” — they 
usually  spoke  of  the  minister  pronomi- 
nally— “about  getting  the  Savors  going 
in  a co-operative  boarding-house  at  Fall 


River?  Putney  said  something  about 
it.” 

Annie  explained,  as  she  had  heal'd  it 
from  him,  and  from  the  Savors  since  his 
death,  the  minister’s  scheme  for  a club,  in 
which  the  members  should  contribute  the 
labor  and  the  provisions,  and  should  live 
cheaply  and  wholesomely  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Savors  at  first,  and  after- 
ward should  continue  them  in  charge,  or 
not,  as  they  chose.  “He  seemed  to  have 
thought  it  out  very  carefully.  But  I sup- 
posed, of  course,  it  was  unpractical.” 

“ Was  that  why  you  were  going  in  for 
it  ?”  asked  the  doctor;  and  then  he  spared 
her  confusion  in  adding:  “I  don’t  see 
why  it  was  unpractical.  It  seems  to  me 
a very  good  notion  for  a Social  Union. 
Why  not  try  it  here  ? There  isn’t  the 
same  pressing  necessity  that  there  is  in 
a big  factory  town;  but  you  have  the 
money,  and  you  have  the  Savors  to  make 
a beginning.” 

His  tone  was  still  half  bantering;  but 
it  had  become  more  and  more  serious,  so 
that  she  could  say  in  earnest:  “But  the 
money  is  one  of  the  drawbacks.  It  was 
Mr.  Peck’s  idea  that  the  working  people 
ought  to  do  it  all  themselves.” 

“ Well,  I should  say  that  two-thirds  of 
that  money  in  the  bank  had  come  from 
them.  They  turned  out  in  great  force 
to  Mr.  Brandreth’s  theatricals.  And 
wouldn’t  it  be  rather  high-handed  to  use 
their  money  for  anything  but  the  Union?” 

“You  don’t  suppose,”  said  Annie,  hot- 
ly, “that  I would  spend  a cent  of  it  on 
the  grounds  of  that  idiotic  monument  ? I 
would  pay  for  having  it  blown  up  with 
dynamite!  No,  I can’t  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  wretched  affair.  My 
touch  is  fatal.”  The  doctor  laughed,  and 
she  added:  “Besides,  I believe  most 
heartily  with  Mr.  Peck  that  no  person 
of  meanB  and  leisure  can  meet  working 
people  except  in  the  odious  character  of 
a patron,  and  if  I didn’t  respect  them,  I 
respect  myself  too  much  for  that.  If  I 
were  ready  to  go  in  with  them  and  start 
the  Social  Union  on  his  basis,  by  helping 
do  house- work— scullion  work — for  it,  and 
eating  and  living  with  them,  I might 
try;  but  I know  from  experience  I’m  not. 

I haven’t  the  need,  and  to  pretend  that  I 
have,  to  forego  my  comforts  and  luxuries 
in  a make-believe  that  I haven’t  them, 
would  be  too  ghastly  a farce,  and  I won’t.” 

“Well,  then,  don’t,”  said  the  doctor, 
bent  more  perhaps  on  carrying  his  point 
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in  argument  than  on  promoting  the  ac- 
tual establishment  of  the  Social  Union. 
“ But  my  idea  is  this:  Take  two- thirds  or 
one-half  of  that  money,  and  go  to  Savor, 
and  say:  ‘ Here!  This  is  what  Mr.  Bran- 
dretli’s  theatricals  swindled  the  shop-hands 
out  of.  It’s  honestly  theirs,  at  least  to  con- 
trol; and  if  you  want  to  try  that  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Peck’s  here  in  Hatboro’,  it’s 
yours.  We  people  of  leisure,  or  compar- 
ative leisure,  have  really  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  you  people  who  work  with  your 
hands  for  a living;  and  as  we  really  can’t 
be  friends  with  you,  we  won’t  patronize 
you.  We  won’t  advise  you,  and  we  won’t 
help  you ; but  here’s  the  money.  If  you 
fail,  you  fail ; and  if  you  succeed,  you 
won’t  succeed  by  our  aid  and  comfort.’” 

The  plan  that  Annie  and  Doctor  Mor- 
rell talked  over  half  in  joke  took  a more 
and  more  serious  character  in  her  sense 
of  duty  to  the  minister's  memory  and  the 
wish  to  be  of  use,  which  was  not  extinct  in 
her,  however  she  mocked  and  defied  it.  It 
was  part  of  the  irony  of  her  fate  that  the 
people  who  were  best  able  to  counsel  with 
her  in  regard  to  it  were  Lyra,  whom  she 
could  not  approve,  and  Jack  Wilmington, 
whom  she  had  always  disliked.  He  was 
able  to  contribute  some  facts  about  the 
working  of  the  Thayer  Club  at  the  Har- 
vard Memorial  Hall  in  Cambridge,  and 
Lyra  because  she  had  been  herself  a hand, 
and  would  not  forget  it,  was  of  use  in 
bringing  the  scheme  into  favor  with  the 
hands.  They  felt  easy  with  her,  as  they 
did  with  Putney,  and  for  much  the  same 
reason : it  is  one  of  the  pleasing  facts  of 
our  conditions  that  people  who  are  so- 
cially inferior  like  best  those  above  them 
who  are  morally  anomalous.  It  was  real- 
ly through  Lyra  that  Annie  got  at  the 
working  people,  and  when  it  came  to  a 
formal  conference,  there  was  no  one  who 
could  command  their  confidence  like  Put- 
ney, whom  they  saw  mad-drunk  two  or 
three  times  a year,  but  always  pulling  up 
and  fighting  back  to  sanity  against  the 
enemy  whose  power  some  of  them  had 
felt  too. 

No  theory  is  so  perfect  as  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  exceptions  in  the  experiment,  and 
in  spite  of  her  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Peck’s  social  philosophy,  Annie  is 
aware,  through  her  simple  and  frank  re- 
lations with  the  hands  in  a business  mat- 
ter, of  mutual  kindness  which  it  does  not 
account  for.  But  perhaps  the  philosophy 
and  the  experiment  were  not  contradic- 


tory; perhaps  it  was  intended  to  cover 
only  the  cases  in  which  they  had  no  com- 
mon interest.  At  any  rate,  when  the  Peck 
Social  Union,  as  its  members  voted  to  call 
it,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  their  own 
number,  got  in  working  order,  she  was 
as  cordially  welcomed  to  the  charge  of  its 
funds  and  accounts  as  if  she  had  been  a 
hat-shop  hand  or  a shoe-binder.  She  is 
really  of  use,  for  its  working  is  by  no 
means  ideal,  and  with  her  wider  know- 
ledge she  has  suggested  improvements  and 
expedients  for  making  both  ends  meet 
which  were  sometimes  so  reluctant  to  meet. 
She  has  kept  a conscience  against  sub- 
sidizing the  Union  from  her  own  means; 
and  she  even  accepts  for  her  services  a 
small  salary,  which  its  members  think 
they  ought  to  pay  her.  She  owns  this 
ridiculous,  like  all  the  make-believe  work 
of  rich  people;  a travesty  which  has  no 
reality  except  the  little  sum  it  added  to 
the  greater  sum  of  her  superabundance. 
She  is  aware  that  she  is  a pensioner  upon 
the  real  members  of  the  Social  Union  for 
a chance  to  be  useful,  and  that  the  work 
they  let  her  do  is  the  right  of  some  one 
who  needs  it.  She  has  thought  of  doing 
the  work  and  giving  the  pay  to  another; 
but  she  sees  that  this  would  be  pauperizing 
and  degrading  another.  So  she  dwells  in 
a vicious  circle,  and  waits,  and  mostly  for- 
gets, and  is  mostly  happy. 

The  Social  Union  itself,  though  not  a 
brilliant  success  in  all  points,  is  still  not  a 
failure;  and  the  promise  of  its  future  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  continues  to  have  a present. 
The  people  of  Hatboro’  are  rather  proud 
of  it,  and  strangers  visit  it  as  one  of  the 
possible  solutions  of  one  of  the  social 
problems.  It  is  predicted  that  it  cannot 
go  on  ; that  it  must  either  do  better  or  do 
worse ; but  it  goes  on  the  same. 

Putney  studies  its  existence  in  the  light 
of  his  own  infirmity,  to  which  he  still 
yields  from  time  to  time,  as  he  has  al- 
ways done.  He  professes  to  find  there 
a law  which  would  account  for  a great 
many  facts  of  human  experience  other- 
wise inexplicable.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  define  this  occult  preservative  princi- 
ple, but  he  offers  himself  and  the  Social 
Union  as  proofs  of  its  existence;  and  he 
argues  that  if  they  can  only  last  long 
enough  they  will  finally  be  established  in 
a virtue  and  prosperity  as  great  as  those 
of  Mr.  Gerrish  and  his  store. 

Annie  sometimes  feels  that  nothing 
else  can  explain  the  maintenance  of  Lyra 
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Wilmington's  peculiar  domestic  relations 
at  the  point  which  perpetually  invites 
comment  and  never  justifies  scandal. 
The  situation  seems  to  her  as  lamentable 
as  ever.  She  grieves  over  Lyra,  and 
likes  her,  and  laughs  with  her;  she  no 
longer  detests  Jack  Wilmington  so  much 
since  he  showed  himself  so  willing  and 
helpful  about  the  Social  Union;  she 
thinks  there  must  be  a great  deal  of  good 
in  him,  and  sometimes  she  is  sorry  for 
him,  and  longs  to  speak  again  to  Lyra 
about  the  wrong  she  is  doing  him.  One 
of  the  dangers  of  having  a very  definite 
point  of  view  is  the  temptation  of  abusing 
it  to  read  the  whole  riddle  of  the  painful 
earth.  Annie  has  permitted  herself  to 
think  of  Lyra's  position  as  one  which 
would  be  impossible  in  a state  of  things 
where  there  was  neither  poverty  nor 
riches,  and  there  was  neither  luxury  on 
one  hand  to  allure,  nor  the  fear  of  want 
to  constrain  on  the  other. 

When  her  recoil  from  the  fulfilment  of 
her  volunteer  pledge  to  Mr.  Peck  brought 
her  face  to  face  with  her  own  weakness, 
there  were  two  ways  back  to  self-respect, 
either  of  which  she  might  take.  She 
might  revert  to  her  first  opinion  of  him, 
and  fortify  herself  in  that  contempt  and 
rejection  of  his  ideas,  or  she  might  aban- 
don herself  to  them,  with  a vague  inten- 
tion of  reparation  to  him,  and  accept 
them  to  the  last  insinuation  of  their  logic. 
This  was  what  she  did,  and  while  her  life 
remained  the  same  outwardly,  it  was  in- 
wardly all  changed.  She  never  could  tell 
by  what  steps  she  reached  her  agreement 
with  the  minister's  philosophy;  perhaps, 
as  a woman,  it  was  not  possible  she  should ; 
but  she  had  a faith  concerning  it  to  which 
she  bore  unswerving  allegiance,  and  it  was 
Putney’s  delight  to  witness  its  re  volution- 
ary effect  on  an  old  Hatboro'  Kilburn,  the 
daughter  of  a shrewd  lawyer  and  canny 
politician  like  her  father,  and  the  heir  of 
an  aristocratic  tradition,  a gentlewoman 
born  and  bred.  He  declared  himself  a 
reactionary  in  comparison  with  her,  and 
had  the  habit  of  taking  the  conservative 
side  against  her.  She  was  in  the  joke  of 
this ; but  it  was  a real  trouble  to  her  for 
a time  that  Dr.  Morrell,  after  admitting 
the  force  of  her  reasons,  should  be  content 
to  rest  in  a comfortable  inconclusion  as 
to  his  conduct,  till  one  day  she  reflected 
that  this  was  what  she  was  herself  doing, 
and  that  she  differed  from  him  only  in 
the  openness  with  which  she  proclaimed 


her  opinions.  Being  a woman,  her  opin- 
ions were  treated  by  the  magnates  of  Hat- 
boro'  as  a good  joke,  the  harmless  fanta- 
sies of  an  old  maid,  which  she  would  get 
rid  of  if  she  could  get  anybody  to  marry 
her;  being  a lady,  and  very  well  off,  they 
were  received  with  deference,  and  she 
was  left  to  their  uninterrupted  enjoyment. 
Putney  amused  himself  by  saying  that  she 
was  the  fiercest  apostle  of  labor  that  never 
did  a stroke  of  work ; but  no  one  cared 
half  so  much  for  all  that  as  for  the  ques- 
tion whether  her  affair  with  Dr.  Morrell 
was  a friendship  or  a courtship.  They 
saw  an  activity  of  attention  on  his  part 
which  would  justify  the  most  devout  belief 
in  the  latter,  and  yet  they  were  confront- 
ed with  the  fact  that  it  so  long  remained 
eventless.  The  two  theories,  one  that  she 
was  amusing  herself  with  him,  and  the 
other  that  he  was  just  playing  with  her, 
divided  public  opinion,  but  they  did  not 
molest  either  of  the  parties  to  the  myste- 
ry; and  the  village,  after  a season  of  acute 
conjecture,  quiesced  into  that  sarcastic 
sufferance  of  the  anomaly  into  which  it 
may  have  been  noticed  that  small  com- 
munities are  apt  to  subside  from  such  oc- 
casions. Except  for  some  such  irrecon- 
cilable as  Mrs.  Gerrish,  it  was  a good  joke 
that  if  you  could  not  find  Dr.  Morrell  in 
his  office  after  tea,  you  could  always  find 
him  at  Miss  Kilburn 's.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  helped  solve  the  mystery  if  it  had 
been  known  that  she  could  not  accept  the 
situation,  whatever  it  really  was,  without 
satisfying  herself  upon  two  points,  which 
resolved  themselves  into  one  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  inquiry. 

She  asked,  apparently  as  preliminary  to 
answering  a question  of  his,  “Have  you 
heard  that  gossip  about  my — being  in — 
caring  for  the  poor  man  ?" 

“Yes." 

“And  did  you — what  did  you  think?" 

“That  it  wasn’t  true.  I knew  if  there 
were  anything  in  it,  you  couldn’t  have 
talked  him  over  with  me." 

She  was  silent.  Then  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice:  “No,  there  couldn't  have 
been.  But  not  for  that  reason  alone, 
though  it’s  very  delicate  and  generous  of 
you  to  think  of  it,  very  large-minded;  but 
because  it  couldn't  have  been.  I could 
have  worshipped  him,  but  I couldn't  have 
loved  him— any  more,"  she  added,  with 
an  implication  that  entirely  satisfied  him, 
“ than  I could  have  worshipped  you." 

THE  END. 
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TWENTY  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  French 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  French  to 
the  United  States,  and  yet  very  few  of 
the  ancient  population  of  the  Latin  race 
who  had  witnessed  that  event,  or  who 
had  been  bom  since,  had  acquired  any 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
still  fewer  among  the  new-comers  of  An- 
glo-Saxon origin  had  made  any  effort  to 
learn  to  speak  French,  or  even  to  under- 
stand it,  so  that  intercourse  between  the 
two  races,  either  for  pleasure  or  business, 
was  not  a thing  of  easy  accomplishment. 
The  great  majority  of  the  ex-colonists 
were  French  in  language,  in  blood,  in 
feelings,  in  ideas,  in  manners,  habits,  and 
temperament.  They  were  intensely  anx- 
ious to  retain  an  autonomy  which  they 
fondly  believed  to  have  been  guaranteed 
by  the  treaty  of  cession.  They  keenly 
resented  the  act  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment which  made  the  English  language 
the  official  one,  and  they  clung  the  more 
tenaciously  to  the  language  of  their  an- 
cestors. Those  who  had  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  “foreign  idiom,”  as  the 
English  was  then  called,  affected  to  use 
it  only  when  they  could  not  do  otherwise, 
and  only  on  rare  occasions.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  Americans,  the  aventuriers 
(adventurers),  as  they  were  designated  at 
that  epoch,  were  intent  upon  assimila- 
ting to  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible 
what  they  looked  upon  as  an  extraneous 
element,  which  had  no  right  to  a pro- 
longed existence.  They  wanted  a fusion 
in  which  they  would  predominate  and 
control.  They  were  determined  to  ab- 
sorb, but  not  to  be  absorbed.  Hence,  on 
the  part  of  the  primitive  colonial  inhab- 
itants, a vigorous  resistance  to  this  pro- 
jected effacement  of  all  the  old  landmarks 
of  the  past  regime  of  European  domina- 
tion. Hence  also  frequent  collisions  of. 
an  unpleasant  nature;  every  friction  be- 
tween these  two  antagonisms  emitted 
sparks  that  showed  the  combustibility  of 
the  materials  at  hand.  This  want  of  ho- 
mogeneity of  language  and  feelings  man- 
ifested itself  in  a striking  manner  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  We  proceed,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  it,  to  describe  faithfully  some 
of  the  scenes  which  we  witnessed  at  the 
New  Orleans  bar  a few  years  after  that 


city  had  become  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

For  a long  while  it  was  almost  of  abso- 
lute necessity  that  the  judges  should  un- 
derstand both  the  English  and  French 
languages,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
motley  composition  of  our  cosmopolite 
population  there  was  in  every  court  a 
permanently  appointed  interpreter,  who, 
as  a sworn  and  regular  officer  thereof, 
translated  the  evidence,  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses,  and,  when  necessary,  the 
charges  of  the  judge  to  the  jurors.  Our 
jurisprudence  was  based  on  the  laws  of 
Spain  and  on  the  Napoleon  Code,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  our  Legislature  with 
such  modifications  as  had  been  thought 
advisable.  The  commentaries  of  French 
and  Spanish  jurists,  with  decisions  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  two  countries  of  which 
Louisiana  had  successively  been  the  col- 
ony, were  daily  and  extensively  quoted 
as  authorities.  The  juries  being  com- 
posed of  men  some  of  whom  did  not 
understand  one  word  of  French,  and  oth- 
ers equally  as  ignorant  of  the  English, 
it  became  imperative  on  litigants  to  em- 
ploy in  each  case  on  both  sides  two 
lawyers,  one  speaking  French,  the  other 
English,  and  supposed  to  command  indi- 
vidually the  sympathies  of  that  portion 
of  the  population  to  which  they  belonged. 
Under  such  circumstances  and  exigencies 
the  trial  of  cases  was  necessarily  long  and 
expensive.  The  petitions  and  answers, 
the  citations,  and  all  writs  whatever,  were 
usually  in  both  languages,  and  the  records 
containing  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and 
original  documents  with  their  indispensa- 
ble translations,  were  oppressively  volu- 
minous. 

Will  the  reader  accompany  me  to  one 
of  the  district  courts  of  the  old  regime , 
and  witness  some  of  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  the  epoch?  The  presiding  judge 
is  Joshua  Lewis,  a high-minded  gentle- 
man, if  not  a profound  jurist,  who  com- 
mands universal  esteem  in  the  communi- 
ty where  he  has  come  to  reside.  As  irre- 
proachable in  his  private  as  in  his  public 
life,  Judge  Lewis  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
and  did  honor  both  to  his  native  and  to 
his  adopted  State.  When  the  British  in- 
vaded Louisiana  he  hastened  to  descend 
from  the  bench,  shouldered  his  rifle,  and 
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bravely  met  them  on  the  plains  of  Clial- 
mette.  Associating  much  with  the  an- 
cient population,  he  had  learned  but  a 
little  of  their  language,  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  state  in  a few  words,  clearly  if  not 
grammatically,  to  a jury  who  understood 
only  French,  what  law  was  applicable  to 
the  case  on  which  they  were  to  decide. 

The  lawyers  retained  in  the  case  to  be 
tried  are  Alfred  Hennen  for  the  plaintiff, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  American,  and  Etienne 
Mazureau  for  the  defendant,  a French 
creole.  Hennen  is  from  New  England. 
He  is  a tall,  well-formed,  massive  man, 
with  a handsome,  benevolent  face,  glow- 
ing with  the  warm  tints  of  a florid  com- 
pletion, which  denotes  his  Northern  or- 
igin. He  is  invincibly  self-possessed,  and 
no  provocation  can  throw  him  off  his 
guard  in  his  fortress  of  cold  and  passion- 
less reserve.  Nothing  can  ruffle  his  tem- 
per; and  if  the  attempt  is  made  he  turns 
it  off  with  a good-natured  laugh,  which 
blunts  the  edge  of  his  adversary’s  weapon. 
He  is  an  erudite,  but  plain,  dry,  plodding, 
practical  lawyer,  who  never  aims  at  any 
fancy  flight  of  eloquence.  He  has  a large 
and  well-furnished  library,  which  he  lib- 
erally puts  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends. 
He  is  laboriously  industrious,  and  always 
comes  into  court  with  a long  string  of  au- 
thorities, which  he  uses  as  a lasso  to  throw 
round  the  neck  of  his  opponent.  He  is 
not  much  addicted  to  urge  upon  the  court 
argumentative  deductions  from  the  broad 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  but  prefers 
relying  on  an  overwhelming  avalanche 
of  precedents  and  numerous  decisions, 
gathered  from  far  and  wide,  in  cases 
which  he  deems  similar  to  his  own.  His 
fees  amount  to  a large  income,  of  which 
he  takes  thrifty  care,  although  he  lives 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  social 
position.  He  is  a conspicuous  and  worthy 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
is  abstemious  in  his  habits,  very  fond  of 
exercise  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  a 
strict  observer  of  the  rules  and  prescrip- 
tions of  hygiene.  Like  all  members  of 
the  legal  profession  from  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  he  much  prefers  the  common 
to  the  civil  law,  the  latter  being  looked 
upon  by  them  as  an  abortive  creation  of 
the  Latin  mind,  which  they  hold,  of 
course,  to  be  naturally  inferior  to  the 
Anglo  Saxon  intellect. 

The  lawyer  on  the  other  side  is  Etienne 
Mazureau,  a native  of  France,  who  has 
emigrated  to  Louisiana  in  search  of  a 


better  fortune,  and  who  in  a few  years 
has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  magnates  of 
the  New  Orleans  bar.  Of  a medium 
size,  compactly  built,  with  flashing  dark 
eyes,  intensely  black  hair,  and  a brown 
complexion,  he  is  a perfect  specimen  of 
the  Southern  type,  as  if  to  the  manner 
and  to  the  manor  born.  He  is  of  an  ar- 
dent temperament,  and  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  orator  glows  in  his  breast.  He  is 
an  adroit  and  most  powerful  logician,  but 
on  certain  occasions  his  eloquence  be- 
comes tempestuous.  He  delights  in  all  the 
studies  appertaining  to  his  profession,  and 
possesses  a most  extensive  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  from  the 
twelve  tables  of  Rome  and  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian  to  the  Napoleon  Code.  He 
is  also  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Span- 
ish jurisprudence,  which  is  derived  from 
the  same  source.  He  is  deeply  versed  in 
the  common  law,  which,  however,  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  it  is  his 
special  pleasure  to  ridicule  and  treat  with 
spiteful  depreciation.  He  is  not  free  from 
a certain  degree  of  arrogance,  based  on 
the  consciousness  he  has  of  his  learning 
and  of  the  superiority  of  liis  splendid  in- 
tellectual powers.  When  irritated  by 
what  he  thinks  futile  contradiction,  he 
has  a provoking  way  of  throwing  back 
his  head,  and  of  superciliously  lifting  at 
a right  angle  with  surrounding  objects  a 
nose  wdiose  nostrils  dilate  with  contempt. 
He  is  particularly  elated  when  in  his  fo- 
rensic conflicts  he  triumphs  over  an  An- 
glo-Saxon member  of  the  bar  to  whom  he 
happens  to  have  taken  a special  dislike. 
His  voice  is  superb,  now  calmly  argument- 
ative, now  tremulous  with  passion,  and 
frequently  derisive,  with  sneers  and  sar- 
casms as  sharply  pointed  as  the  savagest 
arrowr.  Aggressive  by  nature,  he  some- 
times affects  the  most  dulcet  tones  of  con- 
ciliatory placidity,  and  wThen  he  thus 
transforms  himself  he  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  when  he  is  apparently  in 
one  of  his  fiercest  moods.  He  is  a terror 
to  the  witnesses  of  the  adverse  party, 
whom  lie  likes  to  browbeat  and  to  keep 
broiling  on  the  gridiron  of  his  torturing  in- 
quisition. His  invectives,  when  prompt- 
ed by  indignation,  wrath,  or  any  other 
cause  of  excitement,  are  a sort  of  tropical 
hurricane.  He  is  too  proud  and  lofty  to 
ever  have  recourse  to  the  petty  trickeries 
and  snap  judgments  of  the  minnows  of 
his  noble  profession,  and  never  takes  any 
undue  and  ungentlemanly  advantage  of 
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his  brethren  at  law.  He  is  equally  great 
and  successful  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
Hence  his  income  is  very  large ; but  he  has 
a peculiar  knack  at  getting  into  debt  and 
parting  with  his  money  in  the  most  unac- 
countable manner.  He  has  this  character- 
istic in  common  with  many  men  of  splen- 
did abilities,  through  whose  pockets  silver 
and  gold  run  as  through  a sieve,  much  to 
the  mortification  of  their  creditors. 

These  were  the  two  men  pitted  against 
each  other  in  the  case  to  which  we  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  plaintiff  had 
bought  a tract  of  land  measuring,  as 
stated  in  the  act  of  sale,  twenty  arpents, 
fronting  the  Mississippi,  and  running  on 
that  line  from  an  oak  on  the  lower  limit 
to  a willow  on  the  upper  one.  After  the 
completion  of  the  sale  and  payment  of  the 
price,  it  was  discovered  that  the  front  of 
the  tract  measured  twenty-five  arpents  in- 
stead of  twenty.  The  purchaser  claimed 
these  twenty-five  arpents,  but  the  defend- 
ant was  willing  to  surrender  only  twenty. 
Hence  the  suit  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  what  lie  claimed  to 
have  bought  and  paid  for,  and  therefore 
his  property. 

Hennen  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  French  language,  and  Mazureau 
spoke  English  with  great  fluency,  so  that, 
contrary  to  what  habitually  took  place, 
there  was  but  one  lawyer  employed  on 
either  side. 

“Oyez!  oyez!  The  honorable  First 
District  Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
is  in  session  !”  cries  the  sheriff  in  a loud 
and  clear  voice.  “ Gentlemen  of  the  jury 
summoned  in  this  case,”  says  the  clerk, 
“please  answer  to  your  names.”  After 
this  is  done,  the  jurors  are  called  to  the 
sacred  book. 

Here  a struggle  ensues  between  the  two 
lawyers  about  the  composition  of  the  jury. 
Hennen  challenges  as  many  of  the  creoles 
and  naturalized  French  as  he  can,  and 
Mazureau  does  the  same  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. At  last  the  jury  is  formed — nine  of 
the  Latin  race,  and  three  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  On  Mazureau’s  lips  may  be  seen 
a smile  of  satisfaction.  Hennen  lias  a 
troubled  look.  Let  us  give  a little  of  our 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
jury  had  been  sworn. 

Clerk  to  the  first  juror:  “You  swear 
that — ” 

1st  Juror:  “ Je  n'entends  pas.  Parlez 
fran^ais”  (I  don’t  understand.  Speak 
French.) 


Clerk:  “All  right.” 

And  the  oath  is  administered  in  French. 

2d  Juror  approaches  to  qualify. 

Clerk:  “ Vous  jurez  que—” 

2d  Juror:  “ I don’t  unde rstand.  Speak 
English.” 

Clerk:  “All  right.” 

And  the  second  juror,  duly  sworn  in  his 
vernacular,  takes  his  seat;  and  so  on  to 
the  last  of  the  twelve,  each  one  insisting 
on  being  addressed  iu  his  own  maternal 
tongue. 

Judge:  “Mr.  Augustin  Macarty,  I ap- 
point you  foreman  of  this  jury.” 

On  hearing  which,  Mazureau  allows 
again  an  expression  of  approval  to  beam 
all  over  his  face.  Macarty  is  of  an  an- 
cient and  high-toned  family.  He  has 
served  several  years  as  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  is  uncompromisingly  conservative  in 
all  his  views  and  feelings — the  very  em- 
bodiment of  the  old  regime.  It  was  he 
who,  in  his  official  capacity,  as  reported, 
and  backed  by  public  opinion,  had  caused 
the  first  cargo  of  ice  brought  to  New  Or- 
leans to  be  thrown  into  the  river  as  a 
measure  of  public  safety,  because  cold 
drinks  in  the  summer  would  affect  throats 
and  lungs,  and  would  make  consumptive 
the  whole  population.  He  might  have 
added,  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  that 
liquor  refrigerated  by  ice  might  become 
more  tempting,  more  provocative  of  thirst, 
and  that  the  sweet  indulgence  might  lead 
to  a habit  injurious  to  health.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  we  will  venture  to  say  something  in 
support  of  the  objection  of  dear  old  Ma- 
carty to  the  introduction  of  this  new  crys- 
tallized luxury.  Are  we  sure  that  he  was 
as  absurdly  ridiculous  as  some  people  may 
think,  when  we  recollect  that  consump- 
tion, now  so  common  among  us,  was  al- 
most unknown  before  the  arrival  of  that 
ill-fated  ship  with  its  load  of  hyperborean 
product,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by 
more  welcome  importations  of  the  same 
kind  ? But  let  us  return  to  the  trial. 

Hennen  rises,  and  after  a slight  bow  to 
the  court  and  jury,  reads  to  them  the  pe- 
tition and  answer,  written  in  English  and 
French  as  required.  Then  he  says:  “ This 
case,  as  your  honor  sees,  is  founded  on  ar- 
ticle 2495  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

“ 4 There  can  he  neither  increase  nor 
diminution  of  price  on  account  of  dis- 
agreement in  measure  when  the  object  is 
designated  by  the  adjoining  tenements 
and  sold  from  boundary  to  boundary 
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“ This  is  the  law  on  which  is  based  the 
claim  of  my  client.  As  to  the  facts  al- 
leged in  the  plaintiff’s  petition,  they  are 
admitted  by  the  defendant,  who  demands 
five  thousand  dollars  more  for  the  five 
arpents  fronting  the  river,  with  the  usual 
depth  of  forty  arpents;  but  he  is  not  enti- 
tled to  that  increase  of  price,  considering 
that  the  extent  on  the  frout  line  was  des- 
ignated by  an  oak  and  a willow  that  clear- 
ly marked  the  boundaries  of  the  tract. 
If  there  were  between  these  designated 
limits  only  fifteen  arpents  instead  of  twen- 
ty, the  purchaser,  my  client,  would  be  en- 
titled to  no  diminution  of  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  him,  and  on  the  same  principle, 
when  there  are  twenty-five  arpents  instead 
of  twenty,  the  defendant  cannot  claim  an 
increase  of  the  sura  for  which  the  sale  has 
been  effected.  This  is  made  so  plain  by 
the  words  of  the  article  of  the  Civil  Code 
cited  by  me  that  I cannot  conceive  the 
object  of  the  defendant  in  incurring  the 
expenses  of  this  litigation.  He  cannot 
but  know  that  the  verdict  of  this  jury, 
confirmed  by  your  honor,  will  be  against 
him,  and  probably  he  only  aims,  for  some 
purpose  which  I cannot  imagine,  at  re- 
taining possession  as  long  as  he  can  of 
the  property  for  which  he  has  received 
the  stipulated  price.” 

Then  turning  to  the  jury,  he  said: 
“Gentlemen,  as  the  facts  in  this  case  are 
admitted,  I have  no  evidence  to  intro- 
duce. It  now  becomes  your  duty  to  ap- 
ply the  law  to  those  facts,  and  its  text  is 
so  plain  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind.” 

During  this  address,  which  we  sum- 
marily reproduce,  the  French  and  creole 
members  of  the  jury  had  been  showing 
signs  of  impatience,  and  it  ended  in  this 
interrogation  from  Foreman  Macarty: 
“Mr.  Hennen,  do  you  really  presume  to 
induce  us  to  grant  twenty-five  arpents  to 
your  client  when  the  act  of  sale  only  says 
twenty?” 

Hennen:  “The  words  of  the  contract 
are  that  the  plaintiff  bought  a tract  of 
land  of  twenty  arpents,  with  the  usual 
depth,  extending,  on  the  line  fronting  the 
river,  from  a certain  oak  to  a certain  wil- 
low that  indicated  the  boundaries.  As  to 
the  law,  it  says  that  the  designation  of 
visible  limits,  and  not  the  specification  of 
the  number  of  arpents  mentioned,  is  the 
criterion  to  ascertain  the  area  of  the  land 
intended  to  be  transferred  by  the  seller  to 
the  purchaser.” 


Foreman  Macarty,  after  having  ex- 
changed, in  a whisper,  a few  hasty  words 
with  his  French  colleagues,  takes  a square 
attitude  in  his  seat,  with  all  the  indica- 
tions of  a man  who  is  going  to  assert  an 
irrevocable  decision.  He  fixes  a steady 
eye  on  Hennen,  and  says,  in  a peremptory 
tone: 

“ Mr.  Hennen,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
defendant  never  intended  to  sell,  nor  the 
plaintiff  to  buy,  more  than  twenty  arpents 
fronting  the  river.  We  don’t  care  for 
your  oak  and  your  willow.  It  is  useless 
for  you  to  trouble  us  with  such  a prepos- 
terous claim.  Your  client  is  not  honest, 
sir.  It  is  wrong  on  his  part  to  try  to 
avail  himself  of  an  evident  mistake  of 
the  defendant  as  to  the  quantity  of  land 
he  thought  he  was  selling.  He  certainly 
would  have  asked  a larger  sum  if  be  had 
not  been  deceived  on  the  subject.  We  are 
indignant,  sir!” 

Hennen,  blandly:  “I  regret,  Mr.  Ma- 
carty,  your  misconception  of  the  case. 
Allow  me  to  say  to  you  that  I regret  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  two  parties  to  this  suit. 
If  you  persist  in  your  views,  if  a verdict 
is  rendered  against  the  plaintiff,  I will 
certainly  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  will  reverse  it.  Meanwhile  you 
will  have  done  an  injury  to  my  client, 
whose  taking  possession  of  the  land  he 
has  paid  for  will  be  delayed  to  his  detri- 
ment, and  by  the  prolongation  of  this  lit- 
igation you  will  be  the  cause  of  inflicting 
on  the  defendant  heavier  costs  than  lie 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay.  I beg 
the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the 
law  which  is  to  govern  their  final  deci- 
sion.” 

Judge:  “ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  Mr. 
Hennen  has  correctly  quoted  the  law  to 
you.  Your  duty  is  to  enforce  its  appli- 
cation in  accordance  with  the  legislative 
will,  and  not  to  suit  your  own  individual 
notions  of  the  just  or  unjust.” 

Macarty:  “We  beg  leave  to  remaiu 
mindful  of  a higher  law  than  the  one 
which  we  are  desired  to  enforce,  a law  im- 
planted in  our  hearts  by  God  himself — the 
law  of  honesty,  the  law  of  conscience.” 

Judge:  “I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  that  I 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  sanc- 
tion your  views,  and  will  probably  reverse 
your  verdict.” 

Macarty:  “That  is  the  affair  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Ours  is  to  act  according 
to  our  conscience.” 

This  conversation  had  been  carried  on 
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in  French.  All  the  while  the  three  Anglo- 
Saxon  members  of  the  jury  looked  vacant- 
ly at  every  object  in  the  court-room,  and 
probably  were  wondering  at  the  cause  and 
meaning  of  all  this  hubbub.  As  to  Ma- 
zureau,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a satisfactory 
condition  of  mind,  and  had  been  repeated- 
ly giving  nods  of  approbation  whenever 
Macarty  spoke.  Raising  his  spectacles 
high  up  on  his  forehead  above  his  brows, 
which  with  him  was  known  to  be  a sign 
that  he  considered  his  work  done,  and  that 
he  could  rest  contented,  he  had  thrown 
himself  back  on  his  chair,  which  he  caused 
to  tilt  on  its  hind  legs,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  keenly  enjoying  his  adver- 
sary’s prompt  defeat,  when  it  had  not  been 
necessary  for  him  even  to  utter  a single 
word  to  bring  about  this  result. 

But  Hennen  was  not  a man  to  be  easily 
discouraged,  and  getting  a little  more  ani- 
mated than  was  his  habit,  he  said : “ Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  allow  me,  under  the 
pleasure  of  the  court,  to  state  to  you  re- 
spectfully that  it  is  the  conscience  of  the 
law  that  you  are  bound  to  consult  here, 
and  not  your  self-assumed  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  what  you  call  your  con- 
science, in  administering  justice  in  the 
courts  of  your  country  in  conformity  with 
the  obligations  of  the  solemn  oath  which 
you  have  taken.  There  is  not  a lawyer 
at  the  bar  who  will  not  tell  you  that  this 
is  the  correct  doctrine  to  be  adopted  by 
you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  ju- 
rors. I even  appeal  on  this  point  to  the 
eloquent  orator,  to  the  profound  jurist,  to 
whom  we  all  look  as  a safe  guide  in  all  mat- 
ters of  law.  I appeal  to  Mr.  Mazureau  him- 
self,  who  appears  here  for  the  defendant.” 

A sneeringexpression  of  cynical  triumph 
which  had  spread  over  Mazureau’s  face 
immediately  vanished;  he  put  on  an  air 
of  sympathetic  compassion  for  the  embar- 
rassment in  which  his  oppouent  found  him- 
self, and  in  that  ominously  most  dulcet 
tone  of  voice  which  he  sometimes  as- 
sumed, and  which  was  generally  indicative 
of  the  forth  coming  of  some  fatal  thrust, 
he  said:  44 Mr.  Hennen,  will  you  permit 
me  to  address  you  one  question  ?” 

Hennen : 44  Certainly,  sir;  at  your  plea- 
sure.” 

Mazureau:  4 ‘Are  you  not  from  New 
England  ?” 

Hennen:  “Yes,  sir.” 

Mazureau:  44  Well,  in  that  land  of  your 
nativity,  was  it  not  lawful  to  burn  old  wo- 
men as  witches  ?” 
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Hennen,  looking  somewhat  perplexed, 
stammered  out:  4 4 It  occasionally  happen- 
ed— in  former  times.” 

Mazureau  sprang  up  with  flashing  eyes, 
shaking  his  fist  dramatically  at  Hennen, 
and  with  a loud  burst  of  his  sonorous  voice 
he  thundered  out:  44  Would  you  have  exe- 
cuted that  law?  Would  you  have  burn- 
ed old  women  at  the  stake?  Would  you 
have  lighted  up  the  fire?  Which  of  the 
two  authorities  would  you  have  obeyed  on 
that  occasion — that  conscience  which  God 
has  placed  in  your  heart,  or  the  fanatical 
dictate  of  an  impious  legislation  ? I will 
not  insult  you  by  doubting  your  choice. 

And  now  how  is  it  that  you  expect  these 
high-minded  men,  these  intelligent  jurors, 
to  do  what  you  would  not  yourself  have 
done?  Why  should  they  not  in  these 
days  follow  the  example  which  you  would 
have  given  them  in  former  times,  which 
is,  to  trample  upon  any  immoral  and  ne- 
farious law  that  violates  the  most  sacred 
feelings  of  conscience  and  the  principles  of 
common  justice  between  man  and  man  ?” 

He  paused,  as  if  to  take  breath  and  allow 
his  emotion  to  subside.  Then,  with  calm 
dignity:  44  May  it  please  the  court,  I have 
no  more  to  say.  The  case  is  closed  on 
my  part.”  And  he  looked  significantly  at 
the  French  and  creole  members  of  the 
jury,  who  could  hardly  refrain  from  loud- 
ly expressing  their  applause. 

Hennen  stood  bewildered  for  a minute 
or  two,  but  recovering  himself,  he  said: 
“May  it  please  the  court,  I have  only  a 
few  words  to  address  to  those  members  of 
the  jury  who  do  not  understand  French.” 
After  this  had  been  done,  a short  charge 
was  delivered  by  the  judge  in  English  and 
in  French,  and  the  jury  retired  to  their 
room.  Everybody  present  thought  that 
they  could  not  possibly  agree. 

In  their  chamber,  as  soon  as  they  en- 
tered it,  the  jurors  of  the  Latin  race  group- 
ed themselves  in  a corner,  talking  excited- 
ly, and  looking  doggedly  determined  not 
to  yield  an  inch  to  the  Yaukees,  who  had 
sought  the  opposite  corner,  and  were 
whispering  together.  This  is  what  one 
of  those  Yankees  said  to  his  colleagues: 

“I  cannot  stay  here  long.  I have  most 
pressing  business  to  attend  to,  and  you 
also,  I presume.”  There  was  an  assent- 
ing movement  of  the  head  from  those  who 
were  thus  addressed.  “Well,”  continued 
he,  “this  is  a plain  case.  There  should 
be  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  But  those 
French  and  creoles  have  no  sense,  you 
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know.  They  are  the  creatures  of  preju- 
dice or  whim.  They  are  not  practical. 
Besides,  they  are  particularly  obstinate, 
and  as  they  never  have  anything  to  do, 
they  will  keep  us  here  locked  up  God 
knows  how  long.  Had  we  not  better 
humor  them  ? It  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
plaintiff,  for,  as  Hennen  says,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  surely  reverse  our  ver- 
dict.” 

This  suggestion  being  accepted,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, advancing  toward  Macarty 
and  pointing  to  the  record  which  that 
gentleman  held  in  his  hand,  said,  with  a 
look  and  tone  of  interrogation,  “Vous , 
monsieur,  for  plaintiff,  eh?”  Macarty 
shook  his  head  negatively.  “For  de- 
fendant?” Macarty  gave  an  affirmative 
nod.  “Eh  bien , nous  aussi ” (Well,  we 
too),  continued  the  Saxon,  calling  to  his 
assistance  these  French  words,  which  he 
recollected,  and  which  he  put  together  as 
well  as  he  could,  whilst  he  pointed  to  his 
two  friends  as  concurring  in  his  opinion. 

Macarty  understood  the  words  and  the 
action.  His  face  became  radiant,  and  he 
exclaimed,  “ Je  vois  avec  satisfaction,  mes- 
sieurs,que  vous  avez  de  l’honneur  et  de  la 
conscience,  et  que  vous  n'etes  pas  hommes 
k donner  vingt  cinq  arpents  k qui  n’en  a 
achete  que  vingt.  Allons,  c’est  bien ; c’est 
tres  bien.”  (I  see  with  satisfaction,  gentle- 
men, that  you  are  men  of  honor  and  have 
a conscience,  and  that  you  are  not  the 
men  to  give  twenty-five  arpents  to  one 
who  has  bought  only  twenty.  It  is  well ; 
it  is  very  well  indeed.) 

Whereupon  there  was  a general  shak- 
ing of  hands,  and  the  jury  returned  to  the 
court-room.  The  clerk  announced,  “Ver- 
dict for  the  defendant.” 

“Mr.  Sheriff,  discharge  the  jury,” said 
the  astonished  judge. 

Hennen:  “May  it  please  the  court,  I 
beg  leave  to  file  my  motion  of  appeal  from 
this  extraordinary  verdict.” 

The  judge  nods  assent,  and  descends 
slowly  from  the  bench.  Mazureau  ap- 
proaches Hennen,  who  is  handing  some 
papers  to  the  clerk.  They  look  at  each 
other  face  to  face,  and  both  laugh  hearti- 
ly. They  seem  to  be  much  amused  at 
something. 

Mazureau  pulls  out  his  watch:  “Oh! 
oh!  already  four  o’clock.  It  is  dinner- 
time. Hennen,  my  house  is  close  by.  I 
have  to-day  a fat  turkey  aux  truffes , and 
exquisite  claret  just  received  from  Bor- 
deaux. Suppose  you  join  me?” 


“Willingly.” 

And  the  two  eminent  lawyers  went 
away  arm  in  arm. 

Let  us  witness  another  jury  trial,  in 
which  it  happens  that  the  two  races  are 
again  divided.  This  contingency  has 
been  provided  for,  and  it  has  been  thought 
prudent  on  both  sides  to  employ  two  law- 
yers, one  speaking  English  and  the  oth- 
er French.  John  R.  Grymes,  of  Virginia, 
and  Dominique  Seghers,  of  Belgium,  for 
plaintiff;  Edward  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  and  Moreau  Lislet,  of  France,  for 
defendant. 

John  R.  Grymes  claims  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  first  families  of  Virginia,  and 
of  course  is  not  destitute  of  a coat  of  arms. 
He  is  an  elegant,  distingui  looking  man, 
above  the  middle  size,  always  fashionably 
well  dressed,  always  systematically  cour- 
teous. He  brings  to  the  bar  some  of 
the  etiquette  and  forms  observed  in  the 
saloons  of  refined  society.  He  is  nev- 
er boisterous,  loud,  passionate,  and  rough 
in  his  tone  and  gesticulations.  As  an 
orator  he  could  not  rise  to  the  altitude 
where  dwell  the  thunder  and  lightning  of 
heaven;  he  remains  on  earth,  where, 
whatever  may  be  for  him  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  sandy  plain  on  which  he 
stands,  he  wields  with  admirable  effect 
the  light,  flexible,  brightly  polished,  but 
cold  Damascus  steel  blade  of  Saladin.  As 
a lawyer  he  lias  a lucid,  logical  mind, 
and  speaks  with  the  richest  fluency,  nev- 
er being  at  a loss  or  hesitating  about  a 
word,  but  that  word,  although  presenting 
itself  with  the  utmost  ease  and  confidence, 
is  not  always  the  proper  one.  His  style 
is  far  from  being  classical,  or  even  gram- 
matical, but  it  is  effective,  it  is  persuasive, 
and  the  meaning  which  it  intends  to  con- 
vey is  understood  without  effort,  even  by 
the  dullest.  His  pronunciation  denotes 
at  once  his  Virginian  origin,  but  his  voice 
is  musical,  and  his  easy,  pleasing  flow  of 
speech  leaves  no  time  and  no  desire  to 
the  hearer  to  analyze  its  constructive  ele- 
ments. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  scholar  in 
Grymes;  his  collegiate  education  has  been 
imperfect;  his  reading  is  not  extensive  as 
to  legal  lore,  nor  anything  else.  But 
there  is  infinite  charm  in  his  natural  elo- 
quence, and  his  powerful  native  intellect 
knows  how  to  make  the  most  skilful  use 
of  the  materials  which  it  gathers  at  ran- 
dom outside  of  any  regular  course  of 
study  and  research.  He  has  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  never  preparing*  himself  for  the 
trial  even  of  important  cases,  and  he  seems 
pleased  to  favor  the  spreading  of  that  im- 
pression. He  affects  to  come  into  court 
after  a night  of  dissipation,  and  to  take  at 
once  all  his  points  and  all  the  information 
which  he  needs  from  his  associate  in  the 
case,  and  even  from  what  he  can  elicit 
from  his  opponents  during  the  trial.  It 
is  when  he  pretends  to  be  least  prepared, 
and  has  apparently  to  rely  only  on  intu- 
ition and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
that  his  brightest  and  most  successful  ef- 
forts are  made.  Many  have  some  doubts 
about  the  genuine  reality  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  believe  that  Grymes  works 
more  in  secret  than  he  wants  the  public 
to  know. 

No  man  was  ever  more  urbanely  sar- 
castic in  words  or  pantomime.  If  the 
court  disagrees  with  him  on  any  vital 
point,  and  lays  down  the  law  adversely  to 
his  views,  he  has  a way  of  gracefully  and 
submissively  bowing  to  the  decision  with 
a half-suppressed  smile  of  derision,  and 
with  an  expression  of  the  face  which 
clearly  says  to  the  by  standers : “ I respect 
the  magistrate,  as  you  see,  but  what  a 
goose  that  fellow  is!”  There  is  in  his  ha- 
bitual sneers  a sort  of  amiability,  a good- 
natured  love  of  piquant  fun,  which  pro- 
tects them  against  the  suspicion  of  malig- 
nity; the  shafts  of  his  gilded  bow  scratch 
gently  the  skin  with  a perfumed  steel 
point.  He  is  a Chesterfield  in  his  deport- 
ment toward  all  his  colleagues  of  the  bar; 
but  if  too  much  chafed  by  any  of  them 
lie  snorts  once  or  twice,  as  if  attempting 
to  expel  some  obstruction  from  his  nos- 
trils. This  is  a sign  in  him  of  rising 
hostility,  and  without  losing  his  temper 
he  becomes  politely  aggressive,  and  his 
usually  edulcorated  language  assumes  a 
sort  of  vitriolic  pungency.  No  one  pos- 
sesses better  than  he  does  the  art  of  ridi- 
culing without  giving  positive  offence. 
But  lie  is  careful  to  use  it  sparingly  in 
court,  although  profusely  addicted  to  it 
in  social  intercourse.  He  is  extremely 
fond  of  advocating  with  the  utmost  grav- 
ity wild  paradoxes,  which  lie  frequently 
makes  the  amusing  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion. He  stands  among  the  highest  in 
his  profession,  and  exercises  great  influ- 
ence over  judges  and  jurors. 

He  has  a decided  taste  for  luxurious 
living,  for  horse-racing,  cock-fighting, 
and  card -gambling.  He  would  not  brook 
the  shadow  of  a word  of  disparagement, 


and  on  a point  of  honor  would  immedi- 
ately, like  all  Southern  gentlemen,  appeal 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  duello.  Notwith- 
standing this  sensitiveness,  and  the  con- 
siderable fees  which  he  annually  receives 
for  his  services  as  a very  able  and  popular 
member  of  the  bar,  there  are  few  men 
known  to  be  more  dunned  than  he  is. 
But  he  possesses  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties to  which  nobody  else  could  aspire;  he 
is  the  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  of  New 
Orleans.  For  instance,  as  an  example  of 
the  liberties  which  he  takes,  if  dunned  too 
actively,  he  will  give  a check  on  any  bank 
of  which  lie  bethinks  himself  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  person  who  presents  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  merriment.  It  is  look- 
ed upon  as  done  in  fun.  There  is  not,  of 
course,  any  idea  of  swindling  or  of  doing 
any  real  impropriety.  It  is  only  one  of 
Grymes's  practical  jokes.  He  will  pay 
in  the  end,  as  everybody  knows,  with  any 
amount  of  interest  in  addition,  and  with- 
out questioning  the  rate. 

In  those  days  of  strongly  marked  indi- 
vidualities in  New  Orleans  there  was  a 
man  famous  for  collecting  money  from 
the  most  obdurate  debtors,  and  he  there- 
fore was  the  favorite  agent  of  creditors. 
His  name  was  Dupeux.  He  was  a terror 
to  all  those  who  indulged  in  the  fancy 
that  they  could  escape  from  the  payment 
of  what  they  owed.  It  might  have  been 
possible  if  there  had  been  no  Dupeux  in 
the  wTorld,  but  as  there  was  a Dupeux,  it 
was  impossible.  He  was  the  constable  of 
one  of  our  justices  of  the  peace,  but  he 
never  himself  resorted  to  law.  He  had 
other  means  of  coercion  in  his  bag.  Once 
on  the  track  of  a debtor,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  him.  That  debtor  felt  at  once  that 
he  was  doomed,  for  he  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  haunted  more  frightfully  than 
by  a ghost.  Wherever  he  was,  by  day 
and  by  night,  if  there  was  any  imaginable 
access  to  him,  there  suddenly  stood  in  his 
presence  the  inevitable  Dupeux,  with  his 
pale,  supplicating  face,  expressive  of  the 
agony  of  too  long  deferred  hope  of  pay- 
ment, and  with  the  same  Gorgon  bill  in 
his  hand.  No  tempest  of  curses  and 
threats  could  frighten  him  away  never  to 
return,  and  when  his  bodily  presence  could 
be  avoided,  still  his  mournful,  piteous  face 
and  its  mute  appeal  remained  visible 
through  the  debtor's  imagination.  It  be- 
came an  insupportable  obsession,  and  it 
sometimes  happened  that,  to  get  rid  of  it, 
the  persecuted  vietim  of  debt  would  in  a 
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fit  of  desperation  start  in  pursuit  of  Du- 
peux  to  hasten  a payment  which  had  been 
hitherto  pertinaciously  delayed  or  abso- 
lutely refused. 

Such  was  the  individual  who,  one  morn- 
ing very  early,  met  Grymes  sallying  from 
a house  where  he  had  gambled  with 
friends  during  the  whole  night.  Dupeux 
approached  reverentially  the  great  law- 
yer, and  with  a pathetic  gesture  presented 
the  bill  for  which  he  had  been  dunning 
that  personage  for  several  months.  44  Ah, 
my  friend!”  exclaimed  Grymes,  “what  a 
lucky  coincidence!  You  happen  to  meet 
me  when  I am  flush.  By-the-bye,  put  off 
that  doleful  face  of  yours;  it  gives  me  the 
chills.  Well,  how  much  is  the  bill,  Du- 
peux— my  poor  Dupeux  ?” 

“Twenty-five  dollars,  Mr.  Grymes.” 

“Is  that  all?  My  conscience  smites 
me  for  having  made  you  wait  so  long,  and 
you  have  been  so  patient,  too?  You  are 
an  angel,  Dupeux — my  poorDupeux !”  And 
he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a very  large 
bundle  of  bank-notes,  from  which  he  ex- 
tracted one,  that  he  handed  over  to  the  col- 
lector, saying,  “ Pay  yourself.” 

“This  is  a one-hundred-dollar  note, 
Mr.  Grymes.  How  can  I get  change  at 
this  hour  when  all  the  banks  and  shops  are 
closed?”  said  Dupeux,  in  a whining  tone. 
“ Have  you  not  smaller  notes?” 

“Trouble  not  you  rself  about  the  change, 
my  friend;  keep  it  all,  Dupeux — my  poor 
Dupeux ! Let  the  balance  of  seventy-five 
dollars  go  toward  indemnifying  you  for 
all  the  shoes  that  you  have  w?orn  in  your 
perambulations  after  me.  Good-by,  and 
may  you  have  an  appetite  for  breakfast, 
Dupeux — my  poor  Dupeux!” 

Such  was  John  R.  Grymes,  the  most 
careless  of  men  about  money,  coining  it 
by  the  bushel,  and  squandering  it  in  the 
same  way.  But  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he  became  more  economical,  honor- 
ably paid  all  his  debts,  and  left  to  his  fam- 
ily a competency'  when  he  died  at  a ripe 
old  age. 

Dominique  Seghers,  his  colleague  in  the 
suit,  was  a perfect  typeoi*  the  red  tape  old 
French  avoae  of  the  ancient  regime.  He 
looked  into  every  case  intrusted  to  his 
care  con  amove , almost  with  paternal  af- 
fection. For,  was  he  not  to  give  it  a legal 
existence,  a judicial  shape  or  form,  that 
would  be  faultless?  Besides,  lie  loved  to 
handle  and  manipulate  the  law,  so  as  to 
show  what  his  skill  could  do  with  it.  Such 
is  the  love  of  the  artist  for  the  instrument 


to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his  fortune 
and  his  fame.  The  very  moment  a sub- 
ject of  litigation  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
he  doubted  not  of  its  being  founded  in 
law,  and  if  that  law  was  not  apparent,  he 
felt  convinced  that  by  dint  of  patient  re- 
searches he  would  discover  in  the  end 
that  the  projected  suit  could  be  based  on 
some  article  of  the  Civil  Code,  some  special 
statute,  some  applicable  precedent,  some 
decision  of  court,  if  not  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence.  For  him  profes- 
sionally there  was  no  right  or  wrong  out- 
side of  the  text  of  the  law.  Everything 
else  was  vaporous  sentimentality,  sheer 
romance. 

He  was  essentially  practical.  To  go  to 
court  was  to  go  to  war,  and  the  partici- 
pants in  it  were  to  take  the  consequences. 
Strategic  manoeuvres  ending  in  a surprise 
that  defeated  a too  confident  or  inexperi- 
enced adversary  were,  according  to  his 
views,  nothing  but  fair  play.  As  to  him- 
self, he  went  into  the  conflict  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  every  offensive  and  defensive 
weapon,  from  the  big  gun  of  massive  argu- 
ment to  the  penknife  quibble  of  the  small- 
est size.  For  who  knows  but  what  the 
feather  may  be  adjudged  of  weight,  when 
the  granite  block  will  be  declared  to  have 
none?  Who  knew  this  better  than*  Se- 
ghers ? And  thus  he  neglected  nothing  to 
insure  success.  It  was  his  business  to  gain 
his  case:  that  of  the  court  or  of  the  jury 
was  to  decide  correctly.  If  they  erred, 
whose  responsibility  was  it?  Not  his  sure- 
ly if  in  duty  to  his  client  he  had  misled 
them  by  some  ignis  fatuus.  Within  the 
precincts  of  the  court,  within  the  range  of 
his  profession,  he  proceeded  with  the  cau- 
tion of  an  Indian  creeping  stealthily  into 
the  territory  of  a hostile  tribe,  and  looking 
anxiously  for  an  enemy  behind  every  bush 
and  tree.  He  gave  no  quarter,  and  asked 
for  none. 

There  never  was  a microscope  more  ef- 
fective than  the  one  with  which  Seghers 
examined  every  word,  every  syllable,  ev- 
ery comma,  in  his  adversary’s  pleadings, 
and  there  never  was  any  false  step,  any 
negligence,  any  defect  or  omission  of  le- 
gal formalities,  of  which  old  Seghers 
hesitated  to  take  immediate  advantage. 

I say  “old  Seghers,”  because  in  my  youth 
I never  heard  his  name  mentioned  with- 
out the  addition  of  that  adjective.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  never  been  suspected 
of  ever  having  been  young. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  instruc- 
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tive  for  a young  practitioner  than  to 
study  attentively  every  petition  or  an- 
swer that  Seghers  ever  filed  in  court. 
They  were  written  with  a skill  and  mi- 
nute care  that  defied  criticism.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  left  no  loop-hole 
through  which  his  opponent  could  stick  a 
pin,  and  woe  to  that  opponent  if  he  got 
entangled  in  the  spider’s  web  against 
which  he  bumped  his  head!  As  to  him- 
self, he  never  entered  any  battle-field  of 
litigation  unless  encased  in  a double-plat- 
ed suit  of  armor  ten  inches  in  thickness, 
and  without  having  protected  his  posi- 
tion, whenever  it  was  possible,  with  all 
sorts  of  pitfalls  and  traps. 

He  had  to  contend  against  a peculiar 
and  very  serious  impediment  for  a man 
of  his  profession.  It  was  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  he  had  to  express  him- 
self. In  court  he  painfully  struggled  for 
words.  They  stuck  in  his  throat;  and 
when  at  last  they  came  out,  it  was  as  if 
they  had  forced  their  way  through  an  ob- 
structed passage.  It  was  in  a jumbling 
sort  of  way.  There  was  an  elbowing,  a 
pushing,  a trampling  upon  one  another, 
as  people  generally  do  when  in  a too 
closely  packed  crowd.  But  he  patiently 
took  his  time  to  evolve  order  out  of  con- 
fusion. No  interruptions  from  court  or 
jury,  or  from  the  adverse  party,  however 
frequently  repeated,  could  put  him  out  of 
countenance.  If  continued  too  long,  for 
the  evident  purpose  of  increasing  the  dis- 
array of  his  words,  if  not  of  his  ideas,  and 
enfeebling  his  laboriously  uttered  argu- 
ments, he  would  stop,  and  phlegmatically 
show  his  annoyance  at  it  by  merely  turn- 
ing up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  seemingly  as  a 
mute  appeal  for  the  grant  of  sufficient  pa- 
tience to  support  him  under  the  inflicted 
vexations.  But  after  a while  he  would 
start  again,  in  his  humdrum  style,  pre- 
cisely from  the  point  where  the  thread 
of  his  discourse  had  been  cut  off. 

I need  not  mention,  for  it  might  be 
easily  inferred,  that  in  his  every-day  life 
Seghers  was  as  methodical  and  precise  as 
in  his  professional  one.  His  physical  ap- 
pearance would  easily  have  denoted  the 
inward  man  to  a physiognomist.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  character  in  his  fea- 
tures. They  were  strongly  marked  — a 
sharp  long  face;  a large  mouth;  a much- 
protruding  and  big  nose;  gray  eyes  par- 
ticipating of  the  elongated  olive  shape, 
with  furtive  and  oblique  glances  to  de- 
tect anything  suspicious,  from  whatever 


part  of  the  horizon  it  might  come,  large 
flat  ears  that  stuck  close  to  the  sides  of 
the  head,  and  for  which  no  approach  of  a 
velvet-footed  cat  would  have  been  noise- 
less. This  gentleman  acquired  by  his  pro- 
fession a considerable  fortune. 

Among  the  Americans  who  had  come 
to  New  Orleans  to  better  their  fortune, 
none  was  so  distinguished  as  Edward  Liv- 
ingston. He  was  of  an  illustrious  fam- 
ily, and  before  emigrating  to  the  extreme 
South  he  had  been  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the 
place  which  lie  had  chosen  for  his  new 
sphere  of  action  before  he  gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  his  superb  talents.  He  at  once 
became  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  bar,  notwithstanding  his  having  ene- 
mies who  spread  evil  reports  against  him, 
and  his  having  incurred  a great  deal  of  un- 
popularity in  consequence  of  the  part  he 
took  in  the  famous  “ batture  case,”  which 
gave  rise  to  riots  in  New  Orleans  and 
to  an  acrimonious  controversy  between 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  himself,  in  which 
he  showed  that  he  was  at  least  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  his  great  adversary.  He, 
however,  manfullj'  and  successfully  bat- 
tled against  the  numerous  obstacles  which 
he  met  In  his  way.  He  was  possessed  of 
too  much  genius  and  firmness  of  nerve 
to  be  kept  down  and  prevented  from  ris- 
ing up,  eagle-like,  to  the  altitude  where 
he  could  freely  expand  his  wings  and 
breathe  in  his  native  empyreal  element. 
Conquering  prejudices,  calumnies,  and 
envy,  he  grew  rapidly,  as  he  became  bet- 
ter known  and  appreciated,  upon  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
in  his  newly  elected  home,  and  was  sent 
to  represent  Louisiana  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  His  career  as  such,  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  Presidency 
of  General  Jackson,  and  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary in  France,  is  well  known.  For 
the  present  I have  only  to  deal  with  him 
as  a member  of  the  New  Orleans  bar, 
where  he  towered  up  as  one  of  its  giants. 

Edward  Livingston  was  tall  and  spare 
in  body,  and  with  strong,  clear-cut  fea- 
tures, which  denoted  his  Scotch  ancestry. 
The  habitual  expression  of  his  face  was 
meditative  and  rather  austere,  but  his 
smile  was  indicative  of  the  benignity  of 
his  heart.  He  was  mild  in  manner,  cour- 
teous, dignified,  and  indefatigably  labori- 
ous. The  pleasures  of  society  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  attraction  for  him. 
To  change  the  nature  of  his  occupation 
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was  sufficient  relief  and  rest  for  his  tem- 
perament, and  even  a diversion  much 
more  to  his  taste  than  any  other.  He  was 
a profound  jurist  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  Which  of  the  two  predominated, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell.  He 
managed  his  cases  in  court  with  admi- 
rable self-possession.  It  was  the  calm 
consciousness  of  strength ; it  was  the  se- 
rene majesty  of  intellect.  There  was  no 
sparring,  no  wrangling,  no  browbeating. 
When  he  rose  to  speak,  the  attention  of 
the  judge,  jurors,  members  of  the  bar,  and 
everybody  in  court  was  instantly  riveted. 
All  knew  that  they  were  to  listen  to  what 
was  worth  hearing.  There  were  no  flashy 
declamations,  no  unbecoming  carpings,  no 
hair-splitting,  no  indecorous  clap-trap,  no 
tinsel  ornament,  no  stage  thunder,  no 
flimsy  sophistical  argumentation,  no  idle 
straggling  words.  His  discourse  was  com- 
pact and  robust;  his  language  was  terse 
and  pure.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  clas- 
sical order,  and  uniformly  elegant.  It 
would,  in  forensic  debates,  flow  at  first 
with  the  modesty  of  a gentle  stream,  but 
by  degrees,  swelling  and  rushing  like  the 
mighty  tide  of  the  ocean,  it  would  over- 
flow far  and  wide,  and  leave  to  opposition 
not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon. 

Moreau  Lislet,  his  associate  in  the  case 
which  we  have  supposed  ready  for  trial, 
is  a rotund  Frenchman  past  the  me- 
ridian of  life.  His  eyes  sparkle  with 
good-natured  wit  under  the  large  specta- 
cles which  bestride  his  small  nose.  Ev- 
erything seems  soft  in  him,  even  his 
bones.  His  flesh  is  tremulous,  like  blanc- 
mange or  a jelly,  and  as  yielding  under 
the  touch.  His  hands  are  diminutive  and 
plump.  He  does  not  look  formidable, 
does  he  ? No.  Well,  you  had  better 
beware  of  him.  He  is  an  Artesian-well 
of  legal  lore— deep,  very  deep.  He  is  one 
of  those  two  or  three  jurists  who  were  in- 
trusted by  the  Legislature  with  the  work 
of  adapting  the  Napoleon  Code  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  Louisiana  un- 
der her  new  institutions.  He  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  oratory.  He  addresses  the 
court  or  the  jury  in  a sort  of  conversation- 
al, familiar  way.  He  is  always  in  a good 
humor,  which  is  communicative.  He  is 
a very  great  favorite  with  the  judges,  the 
clerks,  the  sheriffs,  the  jurors,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar — in  fact,  with  everybody. 
He  is  so  kind,  so  benevolent,  so  amiable 
in  all  his  dealings  and  sayings!  His 
bonhomie  is  so  captivating!  Of  so  sym- 


pathizing a nature  is  he  that,  for  in- 
stance, he  sometimes  takes  up  his  adver- 
sary’s side  of  the  question,  admits  that 
there  is  a good  deal  to  say  in  his  favor, 
and  says  it  and  shows  it  too.  He  will 
even  go  so  far  as  to  present  it  to  the 
court  in  its  very  best  aspect.  But  after 
having  thus  acted  with  such  kindness  and 
impartiality  toward  his  opponent,  he  pa- 
thetically apologizes  for  destroying  all  his 
hopes  and  illusions,  regrets  that  his  claim 
is  not  founded  on  the  law  and  evidence 
applicable  to  the  case,  demonstrates  it  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a doubt,  and  finally 
exterminates  the  poor  fellow  with  a sigh 
of  compassion  over  his  hard  fate.  Ho! 
ho ! beware  of  Moreau  Lislet  and  of  his 
bonhomie  ! 

The  case  in  which  these  four  gentlemen 
were  engaged  was  a jury  one.  It  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  June, and  exceedingly  hot. 
When  Grymes,  for  the  plaintiff,  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  jury  in  English,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers who  did  not  understand  a single  word 
of  that  language,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  such  of  his  colleagues  as  were  in  the 
same  predicament,  begged  the  judge  on 
that  ground  to  allow  them  to  leave  their 
seats,  and  be  permitted  to  inhale  the  fresh 
air  under  the  arcades  of  the  building  in 
which  the  court  held  its  session.  This 
was  graciously  permitted,  and  during  one 
hour  that  Grymes  spoke  the  Gallic  por- 
tion of  the  jurors  enjoyed  their  prome- 
nade and  their  cigars  in  the  cool  breeze 
that  came  from  the  river.  When  Grymes 
had  done,  and  Seghers,  on  the  same  side, 
rose  in  his  turn,  the  voice  of  the  sheriff 
was  heard  crying  loudly,  “Gentlemen  of 
the  jury  who  are  outside,  please  come  into 
court.”  They  immediately  filed  in  and 
gravely  resumed  their  seats.  Seghers  had 
hardly  said  a few  words  in  French  when 
the  Anglo-Saxon  jurors,  on  their  applica- 
tion for  a similar  favor,  were  also  per- 
mitted to  stretch  their  legs  under  the  same 
arcades,  and  to  pass  their  time  as  comfort- 
ably as  they  could.  The  repetition  of  this 
scene  took  place  when  Livingston  and 
Moreau  Lislet  spoke  alternately.  This 
was  of  daily  occurrence  at  that  epoch. 

After  a little  while  everybody  became 
reconciled  to  what  at  first  had  been 
thought  an  intolerable  inconvenience  or 
annoyance.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
high-spirited  and  light-limbed  Latin  genet 
and  the  massive,  slower-tempered  Saxon 
horse,  being  both  harnessed  to  the  car  of 
justice,  learned  to  pull  together,  and  con- 
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trived  by  some  means  or  other  to  make  its 
wheels  work  smoothly,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  difficulties  of  the  road.  The 
qualifications  to  be  a juror  were  then  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  which  have  been 
since  required,  and  if  the  echoes  which 
are  wafted  to  me  in  my  retreat  from  our 
courts  of  justice  are  faithful  expressions 
of  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  I 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  trials 
by  jury  sixty  years  ago,  notwithstanding 
certain  eccentricities  from  which  they 
were  not  free,  gave  rise  to  fewer  com- 
plaints than  those  of  the  present  day. 

On  a certain  occasion  there  was  great 
excitement  in  the  city.  Two  eminent  citi- 
zens had  quarrelled  about  a hog.  It  was 
a question  of  the  identity  of  the  animal, 
and  impossible  to  doubt  their  good  faith. 
They  became  irritated  and  more  obstinate 
in  proportion  to  the  prolongation  of  their 
dispute.  At  last  it  was  evident  that  there 
would  be  no  yielding  on  either  side,  and 
they  went  to  law.  Moreau  Lislet  was  re- 
tained for  plaintiff,  and  Mazureau  for  de- 
fendant— two  of  the  magnates  of  the  bar — 
and  fees  were  paid  them  immensely  larger 
than  the  value  of  the  hog.  On  the  day  of 
trial  the  court  room  was  crowded  to  suf- 
focation, for  much  fun  was  expected.  It 
was,  of  course,  a jury  case.  Moreau  Lislet 
read  the  petition,  in  which  the  hog  was 
minutely  described  and  asserted  to  be  a 
blooded  one,  worth  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  answer  was  a general  denial,  putting 
plaintiff  on  full  proof  of  what  he  alleged. 
It  seems  there  was  but  one  witness  to 
identify  the  hog.  That  witness  was  sworn, 
and  confirmed  the  description  in  the  peti- 
tion. He  was  a farmer  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Bernard,  about  sixty  years  old,  of  pon- 
derous frame.  He  evidently  was  very  lit- 
tle accustomed  to  the  position  he  had  been 
called  to.  His  whole  face  was  expressive 
of  primitive  innocence.  After  this  wit- 
ness had  concluded  his  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff,  Moreau  Lislet  said,  “The 
witness  is  yours,  Mr.  Mazureau.” 

Mazureau  fixed  on  the  witness  his  dark 
imperious  eyes,  and  said,  with  affected 
emphasis  and  in  his  most  effective  dra- 
matic style:  “Sir,  remember  that  you  are 
here,  on  oath,  to  testify  in  a case  of  the 
utmost  importance,  although  it  may  ap- 
pear trifling  to  your  simple  understand- 
ing. It  is  not  merely  a hog  question;  it 
is  a question  of  honor,  whether  one  of 
our  most  respected  fellow-citizens  unjust- 
ly, unlawfully,  and  fraudulently  retains 


in  his  possession  property  that  belongs  to 
another.  I put  you  on  your  guard  for 
your  own  sake.  You  may  be  indicted 
for  perjury  if  the  slightest  wilful  inaccu- 
racy in  your  evidence  shows  that  you  do 
not  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Besides,  you  may 
be  sued  for  damages  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  you  may  do  to  the  defendant's 
reputation. 

“Now,”  continued  Mazureau,  “I  com- 
pliment you,  sir,  on  your  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  plaintiff’s  hog,  which  is  miss- 
ing from  his  pen.  I will  not  cross-ex- 
amine you  on  the  subject.  I am  full  of 
admiration  for  your  memory,  and  I want 
you  to  be  equally  particular  about  defend- 
ant’s hog.  It  won't  do  to  say  in  general 
terms  that  they  are  exactly  alike.”  At 
this  point  the  implacable  tormentor  be- 
gan to  puncture  and  scarify  the  witness, 
much  to  the  merriment  of  the  by  standers. 
“ What  do  you  know  of  hogs  ? Whence 
your  extraordinary  faculty  to  discrimi- 
nate among  them,  and  so  vividly  to  re- 
member their  respective  physiognomy  ? 
How  long  have  you  lived  with  them  ? 
What  opportunity  had  you  to  examine 
the  defendant’s  hog  and  the  peculiarities 
of  its  formation  ? Have  you  measured  its 
ears,  its  tail,  its  legs,  its  nose,  the  length 
and  height  of  its  body  ? I want  to  know 
whether  in  all  these  details  the  defend- 
ant’s hog  is  exactly  like  the  plaintiff’s 
missing  one.” 

All  these  questions  and  many  others 
had  been  successively  put  to  the  witness, 
who  had  been  driven  almost  to  the  verge 
of  desperation.  At  last,  being  made  con- 
scious by  the  incessant  bursts  of  laughter 
from  the  audience  that  he  was  an  object 
of  ridicule,  he  exhibited  symptoms  of 
marked  irritation.  It  exploded  when  Ma- 
zureau said  to  him:  “Well,  sir,  all  these 
details  are  very  confused  and  unreliable. 
Give  us  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  hog. 
Group  all  these  details  together,  and  tell 
us  how  the  entire  hog  exactly  looked.” 

The  witness  measured  Mazureau  from 
head  to  foot  slowly  and  deliberately,  and 
said,  “ You  want  a facsimile  of  defend- 
ant's hog  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“You  want  the  court,  the  jury,  and  the 
whole  audience  to  know  how  the  animal 
looks,  altogether,  from  its  nose  to  its  tail, 
and  from  its  tail  to  its  feet  ?” 

“Yes,  sir;  you  fully  comprehend  my 
meaning  and  desire.” 
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“ Well,  sir,  that  hog  looks  exactly  like 
you,  and  both  you  and  the  hog  could  not 
be  more  alike  if  you  were  twins.” 

There  was  a roar  of  laughter  in  the 
audience,  but  this  time  at  the  expense  of 
Mazureau.  The  judge  himself,  the  jurors, 
the  members  of  the  bar,  and  all  other  per- 
sons present  were  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. 

Mazureau  calmly  waited  for  the  res- 
toration of  order.  Then  he  blaudly  said 
to  the  witness,  “If  I understand  you  cor- 
rectly, the  most  accurate  description  you 
can  give  this  court  and  jury  of  defendant’s 
hog  is  his  being  so  like  me  that  you  could 
not  tell  one  from  the  other?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  doggedly  answered  the  wit- 
ness, who  was  much  encouraged  by  the 
effect  he  had  produced  on  the  audience. 

“I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  precision  of 
your  language.  I have  no  more  ques- 
tions to  ask;”  and  the  witness  withdrew 
from  the  stand. 

By  this  time  Moreau  Lislet  had  become 
serious.  He  knew  Mazureau’s  temper, 
whose  unnatural  calm  portended  nothing 
good. 

“Mr.  Moreau  Lislet,”  said  Mazureau, 
with  the  kindest  intonation,  “will  you 


do  me  the  favor  to  hand  me  your  peti- 
tion ?” 

After  having  read  it  loudly  and  dis- 
tinctly, so  as  to  be  heard  by  everybody 
present,  he  said : “ May  it  please  the  court, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  plain  that  the 
plaintiff  has  failed  to  make  out  his  case. 
You  have  heard  me  read  from  his  petition 
the  most  minute  description  of  his  missing 
hog,  and  his  own  witness  has  just  given 
you  what  he  thinks  the  best  and  most 
faithful  representation  or  portraiture  of 
the  one  alleged  to  be  in  defendant’s  pos- 
session. Well,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
there  is  no  point  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  animals,  one  of  which  you  see 
now  standing  before  you  in  my  person. 
I rest  my  case  here.  The  plaintiff  must 
be  put  out  of  court  on  the  evidence  which 
he  has  himself  adduced.” 

Moreau  Lislet  looked  blank,  and  was 
no  longer  inclined  to  laugh,  and  well  he 
might,  for  there  was  an  instantaneous 
verdict  against  his  client.  Mazureau 
walked  up  to  his  defeated  adversary,  and 
opening  his  gold  snuffbox,  offered  him  a 
pinch,  saying,  “Moreau,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  old  dictum,  1 He  laughs  the 
best  who  laughs  the  last" 


IN  FAR  LOCHABER.* 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SOME  SURPRISES. 

ON  Macdonell’s  arrival  in  Edinburgh 
he  drove  to  a hotel  in  Prince's  Street, 
where  he  was  well  known,  left  his  travel- 
ling gear  there,  and  forthwith  set  out  on 
foot  to  seek  his  friend  Balwhinnan,  whose 
house  was  in  Moray  Place.  There  had 
been  rain  earlier  in  the  morning,  but  now 
wan  gleams  of  sunshine  were  appearing; 
and  picturesque  indeed  were  those  masses 
of  tall  black  buildings,  and  the  innumer- 
able spires,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  cas- 
tled rock  all  rising  away  into  a confusion 
of  golden  clouds  and  moving  mists  and 
smoke.  But  he  had  little  thought  either 
for  the  outward  aspect  of  this  noble  thor- 
oughfare or  for  the  thousand  memories 
and  associations  that  it  naturally  awak- 
ens. His  heart  was  burning  with  a fierce 
desire  for  vengeance — vengeance  on  those 
who  had  taken  away  his  young  wife  from 


him  and  treated  her  so  cruelly.  And 
when  he  got  to  Moray  Place,  and  found 
that  the  famous  advocate  was  at  home,  he 
rejoiced  in  his  wrath:  retribution  swift 
and  dire  was  now  to  be  meted  out,  and 
that  with  a firm  hand. 

He  was  ushered  into  a long  and  lofty 
apartment,  which  seemed  to  be  partly  a 
library  and  partly  an  ornithological  mu- 
seum ; for  above  the  shelves  of  books  that 
went  round  the  walls  there  ran  a contin- 
uous glass  case  filled  with  stuffed  birds— 
mostly  sea-birds  from  the  northern  coasts 
and  isles — while  on  a table  close  up  to  one 
of  the  windows  some  skins  were  lying, 
along  with  all  the  implements  of  the  tax- 
idermist’s art—pins,  sealing-wax,  colors, 
glass  eyes,  arsenic  paste,  and  what  not 
Had  his  mind  been  less  perturbed  lie 
might  have  sought  out  in  that  collection 
certain  specimens  that  he  himself  had  con- 
tributed ; but  as  it  was,  he  was  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  lawyer’s  appearance. 


* Begun  in  January  number,  1888. 
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The  door  opened;  Mr.  Bal whitman  en- 
tered, bawling  out  a jovial  and  hearty 
greeting  as  he  came  forward  to  meet  his 
friend.  He  was  a man  of  about  six  feet 
two  in  height,  spare  of  frame,  with  a long, 
thin,  clean-shaven  face,  a retreating  fore- 
head, an  aquiliue  nose,  sandy  hair,  fresh 
complexion,  and  gray  eyes  that  were  suf- 
ficiently merry  and  good-natured. 

“And  what's  brought  ye  to  Edinburgh, 
Macdonell?”  he  cried,  as  he  hauled  along 
a couple  of  chairs  to  the  central  table. 
“Man,  that  was  a fine  velvet  duck  you 
sent  me— as  handsome  a fellow  as  ever  I 
set  eyes  on ; do  you  see  him  up  yonder  ?” 

Macdonell  did  not  even  glance  iu  the 
direction  indicated. 

“Look  here,  Balwhinnan,”  said  he, 
“I’ve  come  to  ask  you  for  advice  in  a very 
serious  affair.  You  know  Gemmill  and 
Inglis  do  what  little  law  business  we  want 
done;  but  I could  not  go  to  them  about 
this  matter;  I want  the  advice  of  a friend 
as  well  as  a lawyer.  You  must  tell  me 
precisely  what  my  position  is,  and  what 
steps  I am  to  take.” 

Then  Ludovick  Macdonell  began  and 
told  his  story;  and  it  might  have  been  re- 
marked that  during  this  narrative  a sin- 
gular change  came  over  Mr.  Balwhinnan ’s 
expression.  He  was  no  longer  the  bluff, 
hearty,  sportsman-looking  person  who 
had  noisily  come  into  the  room ; his  eyes 
had  lost  their  merry  good-nature,  and  were 
keen  and  scrutinizing;  his  lips  seemed  to 
be  thinner;  and  it  may  be  added  that  if 
his  forehead  was  distinctly  retreating,  his 
head  was  long-shaped  behind.  Watchful 
and  silent  he  sat  until  the  tale  was  told; 
and  it  was  not  for  a second  or  two  there- 
after that  he  attempted  to  answer  the 
younger  man’s  appeal. 

“My  good  fellow,”  said  he,  slowly, 
“you  have  certainly  got  yourself  into  a 
very  extraordinary  position,  and  the  way 
out  of  it  isn't  as  easy  as  you  seem  to  im- 
agine. I’m  afraid  the  law  is  powerless  to 
do  what  you  want.  You  see,  if  it  were 
the  case  of  a child  who  was  being  kept 
back  and  concealed,  and  if  you  were  her 
legal  guardian,  you  could  petition  the 
Court  of  Session  for  the  custody  of  the 
child;  you  would  get  a warrant  for  her 
recovory,  and  if  the  person  concealing 
her  refused  to  hand  her  over,  or  refused 
to  tell  the  court  where  she  was,  that  per- 
son would  forthwith  find  himself  or  her- 
self in  prison.  But  your  wife  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  capable  of  acting  for  her- 
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self ; she  is  away  from  you  of  her  own  free- 
will; and  the  law  of  Scotland  gives  the 
husband  no  power  to  compel  his  wife  to 
live  with  him  against  her  inclination.  Of 
course,”  said  he,  with  a swift  look  of  in- 
quiry, “I  assume  that  she  is  away  of  her 
own  free-will?  You  don’t  suppose  that 
she  is  locked  up  anywhere  and  kept  a pris- 
oner by  force  ?” 

“No,  no;  that  is  too  absurd,”  Macdonell 
said,  hastily;  “but  if  I admit  that  she  is 
away  of  her  own  free-will,  I mean  that 
she  has  been  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
fluences, that  she  has  been  misinformed 
and  terrorized  over;  and  what  is  more,  I 
am  perfectly  certain  of  this,  that  if  I could 
compel  them  to  tell  me  where  she  is,  if  I 
could  get  to  her,  I should  have  no  trouble 
at  all  in  bringing  her  away  from  them. 
None.  I know  her  too  well.  I know 
what  they  have  been  doing — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  my  dear  fellow,”  Mr.  Bal- 
whinnan  said,  bluntly,  “ but  in  the  mean 
time  you  must  take  it  that  she  is  remain- 
ing away  from  you  of  her  own  choice. 
Now  I am  afraid  it  is  English  law  that 
has  been  running  in  your  head.  In  Eng- 
land the  husband  can  not  only  bring  a suit 
for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and 
compel  his  wife  to  live  with  him,  whether 
she  is  willing  or  not,  but  he  can  also  bring 
an  action  for  damages  against  any  one 
who  is  foolish  or  daring  enough  to  harbor 
her.  Here  it  isn’t  so  at  all.  In  Scotland 
the  law  gives  better  protection  to  the  wife 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  is  resolved  to 
remain  apart  from  her  husband;  and  not 
only  that,  but  provision  is  made  by  which 
the  marriage  may  be  annulled — ” 

“Good  heavens,  man,  what  are  you 
talking  about!”  Macdonell  exclaimed,  in 
sudden  dismay.  For  was  this  the  loop- 
hole of  escape  that  Mrs.  Cowan  had  spo- 
ken of  ? Perhaps  she  was  not  so  ignorant 
after  all.  “You  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
a legal  marriage  can  be  dissolved  for  that 
reason  alone  ?” 

“In  Scotland,  yes,”  Mr.  Balwhinnan 
replied,  calmly.  “And  why  not?  It  is 
a just  and  a reasonable  statute.  What  is 
the  use  of  compelling  husband  and  wife 
to  live  together  when  either  is  unwilling? 
What  happiness  can  result  from  that? 
Our  Scotch  law  protects  the  wife,  certain- 
ly, but  it  also  gives  the  husband  his  rem- 
edy. It  does  not  say  that  the  wife,  if  she 
chooses,  may  remaiu  apart  from  her  hus- 
band and  the  husband  still  remain  tied  by 
the  marriage  bond.  No.  That  would  be 
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obviously  and  monstrously  unfair.  Wliat 
he  is  entitled  to  do  is  to  bring  an  action 
for  adherence;  then,  if  she  doesn’t  obey 
the  order  of  the  court — that  is  to  say,  if 
she  refuses  to  come  and  live  with  him— at 
the  tfxpiry  of  four  years  he  can  get  a di- 
vorce from  her,  and  both  are  freed.” 

44  Do  you  mean  that  he  can  get  a divorce 
from  her  for  that  reason  alone  ?”  Mac- 
donell  demanded,  with  not  a little  con- 
sternation; for  it  was  becoming  clear  to 
him  what  the  woman  Cowan  had  meant. 

44 Undoubtedly,”  was  the  lawyers  an- 
swer. “And  that  is  all  he  can  do.  He 
has  no  compulsory  power  over  her  what- 
soever. And  that  is  the  awkwardness 
of  your  position,  my  good  friend.  By 
George,  I wish  I could  help  you!  But  I 
can’t;  all  the  lawyers  in  the  kingdom 
couldn’t.  Wliat  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to 
find  out  for  yourself  where  your  wife  is, 
and  then  you  can  reason  with  her,  or  per- 
haps get  her  away  from  any  terrorism 
that  may  be  held  over  her.  But  that  is 
for  herself  to  say;  they  cannot  keep  her, 
you  cannot  take  her,  against  her  will.” 

Macdonell  rose  and  began  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  floor  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity and  perturbation. 

“Oh,  I know  wliat  she  would  do  if  I 
could  only  get  hold  of  her  hand  for  a 
moment!”  he  exclaimed, presently.  “Do 
you  think  I don’t  know  that?  Do  you 
think  she  married  me  for  nothing?  It 
was  to  be  a bond  between  us  forever, 
just  in  case  her  friends  should  interfere. 
They  have  interfered ; they  have  told  her 
lies;  they  have  frightened  her  with  the 
horror  and  sanctimonious  lamentation  of 
thofre  elders  and  their  wives;  then  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  obey  her  father;  and 
this  she-devil  of  a woman  has  coaxed  or 
wheedled  or  threatened  her  into  compli- 
ance. I have  no  doubt  she  said  to  her- 
self: ‘Well,  what  does  it  matter?  I 
will  obey  them;  the  bond  between  my 
husband  and  myself  remains  all  the 
same;  they  cannot  break  that;  and  he 
will  come  and  take  me  away  before  long.’ 
And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  he  con- 
tinued, passionately,  “that  I have  no 
means  of  claiming  my  own  ? The  law 
gives  her  to  me,  but  gives  me  no  power  to 
claim  her, even  if  she  is  willing  to  come! 
I cannot  compel  those  people  to  say  where 
she  is  ? I cannot  send  them  to  jail  if  they 
refuse  to  tell  me  ? There  is  the  old  man 
her  father:  he  takes  the  whole  responsi- 
bility on  his  shoulders;  he  comes  forward 


and  gives  you  to  understand  that  it  is  his 
doing,  and  yet  the  law  can  neither  make 
him  speak  nor  punish  him  for  refusing  to 
speak  ? Is  that  the  law  ?” 

The  long,  sandy-haired  advocate  an- 
swered, quietly  enough,  “If  it  is  revenge 
you  want,  you  can  have  it.” 

“Then  I do  want  it!”  the  young  man 
said,  vehemently.  “Not  revenge — I don't 
want  revenge— I want  punishment.  If 
that  old  Minister  will  not  tell  me  where 
Alison  is,  I want  to  see  him  lodged  in  jail 
— and  kept  there  until  he  speaks!” 

“Oli,  you  can  do  that,”  Mr.  Balwliin- 
nan  said.  “But  mind  this,  Macdonell, 
while  I tell  you,  as  a lawyer,  what  the 
law  is,  I don't,  as  a friend,  advise  you  to 
put  it  in  operation.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  you  could  have  the  old  gentleman 
sent  to  prison,  but  it  would  be  by  means 
of  a trick — well,  I won't  precisely  say 
that,  but  you  could  only  proceed  against 
him  indirectly.  Wliat  you  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  bring  your  action  for 
adhereuce ; then  call  him  as  a witness ; he 
could  be  asked  to  say  where  his  daughter 
was,  and  if  the  court  ordered  him  to  an- 
swer, and  if— as  is  very  likely,  for  those 
old  Free  Kirk  fellows  have  stubborn  wills 
where  their  conscience  is  concerned — if  he 
refused  to  answer,  he  would  assuredly  be 
sent  to  prison  for  contempt.” 

“Very  well,  then,  I'll  have  it  done,” 
the  young  man  said,  with  resolute  lips. 

The  long  lawyer  lay  back  in  his  chair 
and  regarded  his  friend. 

“Don’t  you  think,”  he  said,  slowly, 
“that  you  could  find  some  quieter  way 
out  of  it  ? It  would  rather  make  a scan- 
dal, wouldn't  it?  If  you  are  so  sure  that 
the  young  lady  would  forsake  them  and 
come  away  with  you  if  once  you  had  the 
chance  of  removing  certain  false  impres- 
sions from  her  mind,  wouldn’t  it  be  better 
to  seek  for  that  chance  ?” 

“ Bless  my  soul!  how  can  I search  all 
Scotland  to  find  her  ?”  the  younger  man 
cried.  “ And  how  do  I know  that  she  is 
in  Scotland  ? They  may  have  taken  her 
abroad.” 

“I  should  imagine,”  Mr.  Balwliiunan 
made  answer,  with  professional  serenity, 
“from  all  you  have  told  me,  that  it  is  al- 
most a matter  of  certainty  she  is  under 
the  guardianship  of  that  Mrs.  Cowan. 
Well,  now,  do  you  think  a Lanarkshire 
farmer's  wife  is  the  kind  of  person  to  pay 
a flying  visit  to  the  south  of  Spain,  or  ad- 
venture on  a voyage  out  to  the  Canaries? 
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I should  fancy  you  might  try  somewhere 
nearer  home.  What  was  the  name  of  the 
farm  you  mentioned  ?” 

“ Corbieslaw.” 

“In  the  neighborhood  of  Kirk  o' 
Shields  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Don’t  you  think,  now,  you  might  pay 
a little  attention  to  that  farm-house?” 
the  lawyer  said,  glaucing  at  his  friend. 
“A  little  prospecting  about  would  do  no 
harm.  I wouldn’t  hare  any  professional 
detective  as  yet;  but  you  might  get  some- 
body to  keep  an  eye  on  the  place—” 

“ By  Jove,  Balwhinnan,  that  is  a most 
sensible  suggestion!”  Ludovick  exclaim- 
ed, with  eagerness,  for  his  imagination 
was  fired  by  the  possibility  of  finding 
Alison  so  near  him,  and  so  soon  to  be 
discovered  and  released  and  borne  away 
in  triumph— “a  capital  suggestion!  I’ll 
tell  you  what  Til  do:  I’ll  telegraph  to 
her  cousin  Hugh  in  Fort  William — he’s 
a great  chum  of  mine— and  he’ll  come 
through  at  once,  and  bring  with  him  as 
well  a young  lad  they  have  there,  who 
has  the  cunning  and  the  endurance  of  a 
wild-cat;  and  we’ll  see  if  we  can’t  find 
out  Alison  among  us.  Hugh  can  come 
down  to  Oban  by  this  evening’s  steamer, 
stay  the  night  there,  and  catch  the  first 
train  in  the  morning.  Of  course  he  will 
stop  at  Kirk  o’  Shields  station,  aud  I shall 
be  there  to  meet  him,  even  if  I go  through 
this  evening — no,  not  this  evening” — he 
corrected  himself,  with  sudden  remorse 
for  his  forgetfulness  of  this  good  friend’s 
kindness  to  him.  “No,  I want  you  to 
dine  with  me  this  evening,  Balwhinnan; 
will  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  I will,”  the  other  said,  promptly; 
“for  my  wife  is  with  her  Wigtonshire 
friends  at  present.  And  as  it  is  near 
lunch-time  now,  you’ll  just  walk  along 
with  me  to  my  club  and  we’ll  have  a 
snack,  and  then  I want  you  to  look  at 
some  new  additions  to  the  Advocates’  Li- 
brary.” 

“ All  right,”  Macdonell  said.  “ I’m  al- 
ways glad  to  drop  in  there,  if  only  to 
have  a glance  at  the  standard  that  brave 
fellow  brought  home  from  Flodden 
Field.” 

“And  there’s  another  thing  I want  to 
say  to  you,  my  young  sir,”  the  advocate 
continued,  as  the  two  of  them  were  walk- 
ing toward  Prince's  Street.  “Mrs.  Bal- 
whinnan will  be  home  again  in  a few 
days’  time.  Now  if  you  succeed  in  lib- 


erating the  captive,  I suppose— well,  it’s 
none  of  my  business — but  I should  im- 
agine you  might  be  contemplating  a little 
wedding  trip,  just  to  get  the  young  lady 
securely  away  from  those  people.  In 
that  case,  she  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  have 
bridal  travelling  dresses,  and  such  things, 
eh  ? Well,  if  you  want  to  have  her  nice- 
ly fitted  out,  just  you  bring  her  along  to 
Moray  Place,  and  she  will  be  our  guest 
for  a few  days,  and  Mrs.  Balwhinnan 
will  be  delighted  to  be  a mother  to  her; 
for  of  course  she  must  go  abroad  with  all 
due  state  and  ceremony.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  ?”  Macdonell  said, 
involuntarily  stopping  for  a secoud,  and 
with  his  eyes  flashing  gratitude. 

“I  sometimes  mean  what  I say,  al- 
though I am  a lawyer,”  the  tall  Sutherland- 
shire-looking  man  made  answer,  imper- 
turbably, as  he  continued  his  long,  mea- 
sured stride  across  Charlotte  Square. 

But  these  anticipations  were  all  too 
premature  and  roseate,  as  Ludovick  Mac- 
donell was  soon  to  discover.  When 
Hugh,  accompanied  by  Johnny — who  re- 
garded this  expedition  into  foreign  coun- 
tries as  a very  wonderful  thing  indeed — 
arrived  in  Kirk  o’  Shields,  all  three  set 
about  their  amateur-detective  work  with 
the  greatest  eagerness,  and  also  with  the 
certain  conviction  they  must  discover 
where  Alison  was  concealed.  But  day 
by  day  went  by  and  they  could  find  no 
clewr  whatsoever.  They  bribed  the  letter- 
carrier  who  traversed  the  Corbieslaw  dis- 
trict; and  Macdonell  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  modest  and  shy-eyed  young 
lady  who  was  behind  the  counter  at  the 
post-oflice;  but  the  most  cautious  and  dis- 
creet of  questions  met  with  no  satisfac- 
tory reply.  It  wTas  the  especial  charge  of 
Johnny,  as  being  a less  conspicuous  figure 
than  Hugh  or  Ludovick,  to  keep  an  eye 
on  Corbieslaw  farm;  and  this  duty  he 
performed  most  faithfully;  for,  indeed, 
how  could  there  be  a more  delightful  oc- 
cupation than  to  sit  on  the  top  of  a stone 
dike,  with  one’s  hands  in  one's  pockets, 
and  with  whole  hours  in  which  to  whistle 
“The  Hills  of  Glenorchy”?  Neverthe- 
less, this  espionage  did  not  wholly  com- 
mend itself  to  Johnny’s  mind. 

“What  usst  Macdonell  wants?”  he 
said  to  Hugh,  on  one  occasion,  when  Cap- 
tain Ludovick  chanced  to  be  absent. 
“ Does  he  want  to  put  the  auld  wife  into 
the  pollus  offus  ?” 

“Never  you  mind  what  he  wants,” 
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Hugh  made  answer.  4 4 It’s  your  business 
to  find  out  whether  Miss  Alison  is  at  the 
farm.” 

“If  I wass  Macdonell,”said  Johnny, 
in  his  cool  fashion,  “I  would  find  that 
out  for  myself— ay,  before  another  hour 
wass  over.” 

4 4 And  how  could  you  find  it  out?” 
Hugh  said,  contemptuously. 

44 1 would  tek  a stuck  in  my  hand, ’’said 
Johnny, 44  and  I would  go  up  to  the  farm, 
and  I would  go  into  the  house,  and  I would 
go  into  every  room  in  the  house,  and  if 
any  one  tried  to  stop  me  I would  hit  him 
over  the  head  with  the  stuck.” 

44  Yes,  you  would  have  somebody  in  the 
police  office  very  soon,  but  it  would  be 
yourself.” 

“Cosh,  but  I would  find  out,  though,” 
John  maintained,  confidently.  44  Macdon- 
ell  uss  a strong  man : with  a stuck  in  his 
hand,  who  would  try  to  stop  him?” 

However,  both  Hugh  and  Captain  Lu- 
dovick  were  now  inclining  to  the  belief 
that  neither  Mrs.  Cowan  nor  Alison  was 
at  Corbieslaw.  Johnny  brought  reports 
about  all  the  other  people — the  farmer 
himself,  the  fledgling  minister,  the  men 
and  women  servants — but  no  one  answer- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  farmer's  wife 
had  made  her  appearance;  and  it  was  un- 
likely she  would  have  remained  in-doors 
all  this  time  had  she  been  in  the  house. 
Their  vigilant  search  was  turned  else- 
whither, but  with  a distressing  vagueness 
of  aim.  Mr.  Balwhinnan’s  idea  was  that 
Mrs.  Cowman  and  her  charge  would  be 
found  to  have  gone  not  very  far  away; 
but  in  what  direction?  And  the  more 
Macdonell  chafed  at  this  enforced  delay, 
the  more  helpless  lie  felt  himself;  and  the 
more  he  harrowed  himself  with  baleful 
fancies  as  to  all  that  Alison  might  be  suf- 
fering, the  more  he  returned  to  his  som- 
bre thoughts  of  vengeance. 

“And  that's  what  it  is  coming  to,”  he 
said  to  Hugh,  as  they  conversed  together 
in  the  inn,  of  an  evening,  over  the  one  all- 
engrossing  subject.  “ That  is  what  must 
be  done.  Oh,  it’s  all  very  well  for  you  to 
talk  of  abstract  right;  but  I want  rough 
justice  done;  and  justice  says  that  if  this 
old  man  will  not  tell  me  where  Alison  is, 
then  let  him  go  to  jail  1 What  do  I care 
what  the  public  say?  I’m  not  thinking 
about  the  public ; I'm  thinking  about  Ali- 
son.” 

“Why  are  you  defending  yourself  so 
vehemently,  Ludovick  ?”  Hugh  retorted, 


and  also  with  some  warmth.  4 4 Because 
you  know  that  if  you  do  this  thing  you 
will  be  acting  wrongly  and  meanly,  and 
in  a way  you  will  regret  all  your  life. 
Why,  according  to  your  own  version  of 
the  story,  Alison’s  father  is  to  be  respect- 
ed: it  is  his  conscience  that  refuses  to  tell 
you  what  you  want  to  know.” 

“ His  conscience !”  Ludovick  exclaimed. 
44  Has  he  the  only  conscience  in  the  world  ? 
But  that’s  the  way  with  people  who  pride 
themselves  on  having  a highly  superior 
and  sensitive  conscience ; they  alone  have 
such  a thing;  other  people  haven't  any! 
Their  sense  of  right  allows  them  to  take 
away  a young  girl  and  treat  her  most  cru- 
elly ; but  if  my  sense  of  right  tells  me  that 
I shall  be  a contemptible  coward  if  I don’t 
use  every  means  in  my  power  to  prevent 
them  so  treating  her,  then  I am  to  pay  no 
heed  to  that?  They’ve  got  all  the  con- 
science, then  ? Conscience  only  existsand 
lives  in  Kirk  o’  Shields,  and  in  that  con- 
gregation of  whining  Pharisees!” 

“I  can  quite  understand  your  anger, 
Ludovick,”  Hugh  said,  in  his  gentle  way, 
and  yet  with  a quiet  firmness  that  seemed 
beyond  his  years,  “and  your  impatience 
aud  indignation,  but  I tell  you  that  if  you 
set  the  law  in  operation  against  this  old 
man,  you  will  be  doing  the  wrong  tiling. 
I shouldn’t  be  your  friend  if  I did  not  say 
so.  It  isn’t  right;  you  may  talk  and  ar- 
gue as  much  as  you  please,  but  it  isn't  the 
right  thing.  You  would  see  that  for  your- 
self if  you  weren't  fancying  every  min- 
ute that  Alison  was  being  treated  harshly. 
But  do  you  think  that  probable  ? Do  you 
think  she  is  the  sort  of  girl  to  submit 
tamely?  Well,  I don’t.  She  could  al- 
ways hold  her  own  with  Aunt  Gilchrist: 
is  it  likely  she  vrould  let  this  Mrs.  Cowan 
intimidate  her?” 

“ I won’t  allow  any  man  or  woman  to 
try !”  young  Macdonell  said,  with  burning 
eyes.  “No,  not  if  I can  step  in  to  take 
her  part.” 

“But  is  it  likely  she  is  being  badly 
treated?”  Hugh  said  again.  “Look  at 
the  letter  that  Mrs.  Cowan  wrote  to  Aunt 
Gilchrist.” 

“Yes!— and  Alison  before  the  whole 
congregation  of  them,  crying.” 

“But  apparently  she  is  under  Mrs.  Cow- 
an’s charge  now, ’’Hugh  continued ; “ and 
what  motive  could  she  have  for  treating 
Alison  badly?  Look  at  the  letter.  It 
was  a slavish  and  despicable  letter,  no 
doubt,  but  it  was  all  done  to  propitiate 
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Aunt  Gilchrist,  and  to  keep  her  in  the 
same  mind  as  regards  Alison  and  the 
money  she  intends  to  give  her.  Mrs. 
Cowan  means  to  get  that  money  for  her 
son’s  wife:  is  she  likely  to  do  anything 
that  would  offend  either  Alison  or  Aunt 
Gilchrist  ?” 

“Yes,  but  I want  to  know;  I want  to 
see  for  myself,”  the  young  husband  said. 
“It  seems  to  me  I have  some  right  to 
learn  for  myself  what  is  going  on.  And 
I tell  you  this,  that  whoever  stands  in  my 
way  must  take  the  consequences.” 

“ Ludovick,”  said  this  gentle-voiced  lad, 
“I  dare  say  you  don’t  care  what  people 
generally  would  say;  but  I want  to  ask 
you  this:  supposing  you  get  your  Edin- 
burgh lawyers  to  bring  the  whole  affair 
into  court,  and  supposing  that  Mr.  Blair 
refuses  to  answer,  then  no  doubt  he  will 
have  to  suffer  the  consequences;  but, 
Ludovick,  what  will  Alison  think  of  the 
man  who  has  sent  her  father  to  prison  ?” 

Macdonell  winced  at  this,  and  was  silent 
for  a moment  or  two;  but  then  he  said: 
“I  don’t  send  him  to  prison.  If  he 
chooses  to  defy  the  law  of  the  country,  it 
is  that  sends  him  to  prison.  Why  should 
he  be  exempted  any  more  than  any  one 
else  ? If  a man  breaks  into  my  house 
and  robs  me,  it  isn't  I who  send  him  to 
prison ; it  is  the  law,  that  all  of  us  have  to 
obey.  And  why  should  this  old  Minister 
be  exempt  ? If,  out  of  pure  pig-headed 
obstinacy,  he  courts  imprisonment,  why, 
let  him  have  it.” 

“ Ludovick,  you  are  not  talking  like 
yourself,”  Hugh  said.  “I  wish  to  good- 
ness we  could  find  Alison;  and  if  once 
you  saw  that  she  wasn’t  being  ill-treated, 
you  wouldn’t  have  such  a fierce  desire  for 
vengeance.” 

“But  she  has  been  ill-treated:  and  is 
no  one  to  suffer  for  that?”  the  other  de- 
manded. 

“ At  all  events  it  is  not  for  you,  in  the 
position  you  hold  with  regard  to  this  old 
man — it  is  not  for  you  to  put  the  law  in 
motion,  and  get  him  thrown  into  jail.  I 
tell  you  it  is  not  right,”  Hugh  continued, 
with  some  emphasis.  “It  is  not  right; 
and  if  you  do  it,  you  will  regret  it  as  long 
as  ever  you  live.” 

But  even  Hugh  was  puzzled  to  say 
what  should  be  done,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  despite  all  their  search  and  inquiry 
they  could  find  no  trace  whatsoever  of 
Mrs.  Cowan  and  her  ward.  On  the  very 
next  day,  as  it  happened,  Ludovick  en- 


countered Alison’s  sister  Agnes  as  he  was 
walking  along  the  unfrequented  thorough- 
fare overlooking  the  canal  and  certain 
large  iron-works.  He  was  startled  to  see 
how  ill  the  girl  looked;  and  he  might 
probably  have  passed  her  without  recog- 
nition, had  he  not  got  into  the  habit  of 
scanning  eagerly  every  face  he  saw,  even 
at  a distance.  When  Agnes  perceived 
who  this  stranger  was,  she  started  back 
in  affright,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
sought  to  avoid  him,  but  that  he  inter- 
cepted her. 

“Miss  Agnes!”  he  said,  as  a sort  of  ap- 
peal. 

“I— I should  not  speak  to  you,”  an- 
swered the  girl,  whose  pale  face  was  now 
paler  than  ever,  and  whose  large  and  wist- 
ful eyes  were  like  those  of  some  startled 
wild  animal. 

“But  you  will  speak  to  me — for  Ali- 
son’s sake!”  he  said.  “Tell  me  where 
she  is!  That  is  all  I want  to  know — it  is 
not  much  for  you  to  say.” 

She  glanced  backward  along  the  road; 
there  was  no  one  there  but  some  children 
playing. 

“ If  I knew  I would  tell  you ; indeed  I 
would,”  she  said,  at  once  hurriedly  and 
piteously.  “ Oh,  Captain  Macdonell,  it  is 
terrible  to  have  Alison  away  like  that— 
as  if  she  were  dead.  Her  name  is  never 
mentioned;  the  letters  you  sent  her  are 
lying  there  unopened;  I don’t  know 
where  she  is,  and  I dare  not  ask.  And 
then  it  is  so  hopeless.  If  she  were  to  come 
back,  it  would  only  be  worse.  You  know 
how  gentle  and  kind  Alison  always  is; 
but  she  has  a great  deal  of  firmness  too, 
when  she  thinks  she  is  in  the  right.  And 
nothing  will  make  her  yield  now:  if  she 
were  to  come  back  she  might  be  in  the 
same  house  with  my  father,  but  they 
would  not  recognize  each  other;  and  I 
can  look  forward  to  nothing  but  misery — ” 

The  girl’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  she 
was  a sensitive,  tremulous  kind  of  crea- 
ture; and  she  had  been  very  fond  of  her 
sister. 

“But  why  didn’t  Alison  open  my  let- 
ters ?”  he  demanded. 

“ They  came  after  she  left,”  was  the  an- 
swer. “She  was  sent  away  almost  imme- 
diately— on  the  Monday  morning  after 
she  had  been  prayed  for  in  the  church. 
Oh,  it  was  terrible,  her  going  away:  I 
never  saw  my  father  look  like  that  before 
— so  stern  and  implacable:  though  he 
hardly  said  anything.  It  was  Alison 
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who  spoke  most;  but  she  was  quite  quiet, 
though  she  was  white  as  white;  and  she 
said  that  if  he  wished  her  to  leave  the 
house  she  would  go;  and  she  would  go 
wherever  Mrs.  Cowan  chose  to  take  her; 
but  she  said  that  as  soon  as  you  came  for 
her,  it  was  her  husband  she  would  obey, 
and  no  one  else ; and  she  would  wait  until 
you  told  her  what  you  wished  her  to  do — ” 

44  She  said  that  ?”  he  exclaimed,  quickly. 

4iYes,  indeed,”  Agnes  made  answer. 
“ And  although  she  was  crying  when  she 
left  the  house,  I know  it  is  useless  for  Mrs. 
Cowan  to  think  she  will  talk  her  over. 
When  Alison  sees  a thing  clearly,  and 
knows  it  to  be  right,  nothing  will  make 
her  yield  about  it;  and  if  you  were  to  go 
to  her,  Captain  Macdonell,  she  would  do 
what  you  asked  her  to  do,  because  she 
said  she  would  obey  her  husband;  but  it 
is  hopeless  for  Mrs.  Cowan  to  think  she 
will  persuade  her  into  anything  else — yes, 
and  that’s  why  it  is  useless  and  hopeless 
to  bring  her  back  to  Kirk  o’  Shields — ” 

“Then  she  is  not  in  Kirk  o’  Shields  ?” 
he  interposed,  suddenly. 

“I  don’t  know,”  Agnes  said,  with  the 
most  obvious  simplicity  and  sincerity — in 
truth,  a more  guileless  face  than  that  of 
this  pale,  delicate  - looking,  wistful-eyed 
girl  could  hardly  be  imagined.  “Some- 
times I think  she  cannot  be,  or  some  one 
would  have  seen  her  and  told  me.  But 
her  name  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
house.  It  is  just  as  if  she  were  dead. 
Once  or  twice  at  family  worship  ray  fa- 
ther makes  some  reference  that  you  might 
fancy  applied  to  Alison ; but  that  is  only 
part  of  what  he  may  be  thinking  himself ; 
he  says  nothing  openly;  and  it’s  just  as  if 
she  had  never  been  in  the  house  at  all.” 

44  And  you  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
where  she  is  ?”  he  asked  again. 

“No,”  said  she,  rather  sadly,  “none. 
But  you — now  you  have  come  here — 
don’t  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  find 
her  ?” 

“Oh,  I will  find  her,”  said  he,  with 
something  more  than  confidence  in  his 
tone.  44 1 may  have  an  unpleasant  duty 
to  perform  as  a preliminary  step;  but  I 
will  undertake  to  find  her.” 

“And  when  you  do,  Captain  Macdon- 
ell, you  will  let  me  know  ? — you  will  tell 
me  that  Ailie  is  well — and — perhaps  a lit- 
tle happier  than  when  she  went  away 
from  us  ? If  you  knew  what  it  has  been 
to  me  to  see  all  this  trouble,  and  not  to  be 
able  to  help;  and  now  I am  quite  alone; 


and  I dare  not  mention  her  name.  Ailie 
and  I were  always  such  close  compan- 
ions— ” 

She  stopped,  for  her  lips  were  trem- 
ulous. 

“Oh,  I’ll  find  her  out,  never  fear,”  he 
said,  in  a more  gentle  way,  “and  you 
shall  be  the  first  to  know,  depend  on  that. 
Alison  herself  will  write  to  you;  and 
when  you  hear  from  her  you  may  be  sure 
she  is  no  longer  in  any  kind  of  captivity, 
or  being  lectured  or  preached  at  in  any 
way  whatsoever.” 

“Good-by,”  she  said;  and  she  would 
have  gone  on  so,  but  that  he  remonstrated 
with  her. 

“ Won’t  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?” 

Somewhat  timidly  the  girl  gave  this 
dangerous  person,  this  Roman  Catholic, 
her  hand ; and  then  she  so  far  overcame 
her  shyness  as  to  raise  her  eyes  for  a mo- 
ment. 

“Be  kind  to  Ailie,”  she  said:  these 
were  her  parting  words  as  she  turned  and 
went  hurriedly  away. 

It  was  with  no  little  exultation  that 
Ludovick  now  hastened  back  to  the  inn, 
where  he  found  Hugh  just  arrived  from 
the  fruitless  watchings  and  wanderings 
of  the  morning;  and  eagerly,  as  they  sat 
over  their  frugal  mid-day  meal,  he  told 
his  friend  the  story  of  this  interview 
with  Agnes,  and  its  revelations.  And 
now  he  was  grown  impatient  of  their 
amateur-detective  work;  he  would  forth- 
with go  through  to  Edinburgh  and  put 
the  case,  under  this  new  light,  before  Bal- 
whinnan,  who  would  advise  him  what  to 
do  next.  Moreover,  he  no  longer  spoke 
of  vengeance;  he  was  only  anxious  to  re- 
lease Alison  from  captivity;  and  what 
he  insisted  on  was  that  if  the  courts  were 
put  in  motion,  and  Mr.  Blair  summoned 
as  a witness,  the  old  Minister  would  say 
where  Alison  was  as  a matter  of  course, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  must  kuow, 
after  Alison’s  declaration,  that  detaining 
her  under  any  kind  of  guardianship  was 
absolutely  useless.  But  Hugh  warmly 
pretested. 

“Depend  on  this,  Ludovick,  that  he 
will  not  be  affected  by  any  considerations 
of  that  kind.  He  will  refuse  to  be  a party 
to  handing  his  daughter  over  to  a Roman 
Catholic;  and  he  will  suffer  anything 
rather  than  yield.  What  will  be  the  re- 
sult? The  court  must  punish  him  for 
contempt,  to  uphold  its  own  dignity;  you 
will  have  sent  him  to  prison,  whether  you 
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intended  it  or  not.  And  I tell  you  you 
will  be  sorry — sorrier  than  you  think 
now.  Why  should  you  do  such  a thing  ? 
You  don’t  imagine,  after  what  Agnes  has 
said,  that  Alison  is  being  ill-treated;  and 
you  don’t  call  out  for  vengeance  on  ac- 
count of  what  she  has  suffered.  Very 
well,  let  us  take  peacefuler  means;  and 
don’t  send  that  old  man  to  prison.  Let 
us  go  to  Edinburgh  and  get  a couple  of 
professional  detectives,  if  you  like.  But 
not  till  to-morrow.  I have  my  eye  on  a 
house  in  Coatbridge  Street  that  that  di- 
vinity student  fellow  has  called  at  twice 
during  the  last  three  days,  and  there  is  a 
back  yard  to  it,  with  a high  stone  wall 
round  it,  where  a couple  of  prisoners 
might  easily  get  a little  exercise  unseen. 
I still  think  Mr.  Balvvhinnan  was  right, 
and  that  you’ll  find  Mrs.  Cowan  is  not 
so  far  away.  Wait  till  to-morrow  in  any 
case;  and  then  we  can  go  to  Edinburgh 
and  see  about  getting  some  professional 
help.” 

However,  as  it  chanced,  it  was  no  pro- 
fessional detective  who  discovered  a clew 
to  the  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  Cowan  and 
Alison : it  was  the  lad  John.  Johnny,  on 
this  same  afternoon,  was  as  usual  prowl- 
ing about  the  neighborhood  of  Corbies- 
law,  but  quite  carelessly  now,  for  he  had 
become  convinced  that  Mrs.  Cowan  and 
Alison  were  not  at  the  farm.  And  John- 
ny was  angry  that  he  had  spent  so  much 
time  for  nothing;  for  Ludovick  Macdonell, 
in  order  to  render  him  diligent,  had  said 
something  encouraging  about  his  astute- 
ness; and  Johnny  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
going  back  to  Lochaber  a confessed  fail- 
ure. On  this  particular  evening,  toward 
dusk,  he  happened  to  observe  at  a consid- 
erable distance  the  figure  of  the  “stickit 
minister,”  who  was  coming  along  the 
road  toward  the  farm;  and  by  some  lucky 
accident,  some  flash  of  inspiration,  a dar- 
ing design  sprung  into  Johnny’s  brain. 
The  fields  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
divided  from  the  highway,  not  by  hedges, 
but  by  big  solid  stone  walls,  the  gate  in 
which  is  made  of  strips  of  iron.  Johnny 
instantly  went  aud  opened  one  of  these 
gates  just  so  far  as  to  let  himself  through ; 
and  there  he  crouched  down  behind  the 
wall  and  waited  in  the  gathering  dusk 
for  the  coming  of  the  probationer.  The 
Rev.  James  Cowan,  dreaming  of  no  harm 
— dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the  brighter  days 
in  store  for  him  when  he  should  be  re- 
leased from  the  baleful  tyranny  of  his  fa- 


ther, and  setup  in  an  establishment  of  his 
own  in  Edinburgh,  with  Alison  as  his 
house-mistress,  and  this  congregation  and 
that  vying  with  each  other  as  to  the  ear- 
nestness of  their  “ call”  to  him— the  Rev. 
James  Cowan  came  along  the  black  path- 
way, and  passed  the  partly  opened  gate 
without  thought  of  harm.  But  hardly 
had  he  passed  when  Johnny,  issuing  from 
his  concealment,  followed  with  one  or 
two  swift  and  stealthy  steps,  and  then 
with  a sudden,  startling  cry  sprang  like  a 
wild  cat  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hapless 
probationer,  hurling  him  forward,  prone, 
on  the  pathway,  and  pinning  him  face 
downward  with  a grip  of  two  muscular 
hands  on  his  throat. 

“ Heeg-a-neesh ! — heeg-aneesh /”*  he 
yelled,  while  the  luckless  minister,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits,  in  vain  attempted 
to  free  himself  from  this  horrible  incu- 
bus. “The  Duffle  is  on  you!— the  big 
Duffle  is  on  you ! — tell  me  now  where  Miss 
Alison  is — where  is  she? — tell  me  now, or 
the  Duffle,  the  Duffle  will  lief  your  head 
off!” 

Again  and  again  the  captive  strove  to 
cast  off  this  terrible  unknown  thing  that 
had  seized  him;  but  the  weakly,  white- 
faced, ill-made  probationer  was  no  match 
for  this  heavy-shouldered  demon  of  a lad, 
whose  hands  were  as  hard  as  iron  with 
rowing.  To  save  himself  from  actual 
strangulation,  the  black -coated  youth 
gasped  out,  “She — she’s  in  Portobello.” 

“What  place  is  that?”  Johnny  cried, 
with  ferocious  determination.  “Tell  me 
again  now,  or  the  Duffle  will  lief  your 
head  off! — the  Duffle,  the  Duffle  liass  you ! 
— tell  me  again — what  place  is  it  ?” 

“Port  — Portobello!”  the  probationer 
managed  to  ejaculate,  as  well  as  Johnny’s 
iron  fingers  would  allow  him,  and  the 
next  moment  he  found  himself  free. 

But  long  before  the  bewildered  and 
stupefied  minister  could  pull  himself  to- 
gether, Master  Johnny  was  flying  down 
the  road  toward  Kirk  o’  Shields,  shriek- 
ing with  eldrich  laughter,  and  calling 
aloud  from  time  to  time  the  talismanic 
word  in  his  wild  delight. 

“Portobello! — aw,  it’s  Portobello,  uss 
it?  and  a fi  ne  name  too ! Aw,  a fine  name 
that ! And  what  will  Macdonell  say  now  ? 
Cosh!  that  fellow's  aweh  hom;  and  lie’s 
thinking  the  big  Duffle  wass  on  his  back; 
but  Macdonell  will  be  giffing  me  some- 
thing for  this  night's  work.  Portobello! 

* “ 77i>y-a-m*  Come  along  now. 
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— aw,  Cosli,  it's  a fine  place,  Portobello,  if 
I will  be  getting  any  money  for  it!  Go 
aweh  bom,  you  black-cotted  fellow,  and 
tell  them  what  the  Duffle  wass  doing  to 
you  in  the  middle  of  the  rod!  Hurrah 
now,  and  another  hurrah !— there  wass  no 
one  could  find  it  out  but  myself;  and  the 
Duffle  was  a good  friend  to  me  this  night  !” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A BATTLE  ROYAL. 

Ludovick  Macdonell  had  of  course 
heard  of  Portobello;  but  he  had  never 
been  there,  nor  had  Hugh;  and  both  of 
them,  imagining  it  to  be  merely  an  ordi- 
nary small  sea  side  village,  thought  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  Ali- 
son and  carrying  her  off  from  her  tempo- 
rary jailer.  So,  when  they  went  through 
to  Edinburgh,  they  did  not  think  of  go- 
ing to  see  Mr.  Balwhinnan ; they  were  in 
too  great  a hurry;  they  left  their  things 
at  the  hotel  where  Macdonell  was  known ; 
they  hired  an  open  fly  that  happened  to 
be  coming  along  Prince’s  Street  at  the 
moment ; and  by-and-by  they  found  them- 
selves rattling  through  the  rather  melan- 
choly eastern  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  out 
into  the  pallid  semblance  of  the  country 
that  was  all  vague  and  dismal  under  the 
haze  of  a northeast  wind. 

But  when  they  drew  near  to  Porto- 
bello, and  when  they  had  got  through 
the  smoke  of  its  outlying  potteries  and 
gas-works,  and  entered  the  old-fashioned 
Scotch-looking  town,  and  still  more  when 
they  left  the  fly  behind  them  and  walked 
down  to  the  sea-front,  and  found  the  long 
extent  of  brown  sand  literally  swarming 
with  holiday-makers,  mostly  women  and 
children,  they  perceived  that  this  was  a 
far  bigger  place  than  they  had  bargained 
for,  and  that  their  task  was  not  to  be  so 
extremely  simple.  Macdonell  had  looked 
with  intensest  interest  as  they  passed  at 
each  of  those  little  villas,  with  its  front 
of  black-grav  stone  and  small  garden ; for 
any  one  of  them  might  hold  the  prisoner 
he  was  come  to  liberate;  and  it  was 
strange  to  think  that  perhaps  this  or  that 
door  was  the  only  thing  that  intervened 
between  him  and  Alison.  But  when  they 
got  down  to  the  beach  the  sight  of  the 
big  modern  houses  and  the  swarming 
population  rather  chilled  his  eager  hopes ; 
and  when  they  walked  out  on  the  pier— 


which  seemed  a kind  of  fashionable  prom- 
enade— he  grew  familiar  with  disappoint- 
ment as  stranger  after  stranger  came 
nearer  and  passed  by  unheeded.  Nor  was 
the  day  one  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  and 
cheer  him  with  fond  anticipations.  The 
bleak  northeaster  had  brought  mist  with 
it,  so  that  Inchkeith  rock  was  just  visible 
and  no  more ; but  the  wind  was  not  strong 
enough  to  raise  anything  of  a sea,  and  the 
wide  waste  of  desolate  gray  water  lapped 
languidly  into  the  shore,  where  it  took  a 
tinge  of  muddy  brown  from  the  sand. 
The  flashing  blue  waves,  the  silver-gleam- 
ing clouds,  the  wild  rain  of  the  west,  had 
no  place  here;  everything  was  gray  and 
cold  and  dull;  it  seemed  impossible  to  him 
that  Alison  should  be  any  where  in  this  neb- 
ulous, fluctuating,  uninteresting  throng. 

44  Oh,  don’t  be  so  hopeless  all  at  once !” 
Hugh  said  to  him.  “That  is  only  a first 
impression.  It  won’t  be  so  difficult;  we 
must  find  her,  now  that  we  know  where 
she  is.  Johnny,”  he  said,  turning  to  the 
lad,  who  was  but  a step  behind  them, 
“you  don’t  suppose  the  stickit  minister 
was  playing  a trick  on  you  when  he  said 
Portobello?” 

“Uss  it  a trick?”  said  Johnny,  bright- 
ening up  at  once.  “Cosh,  there  wass  no 
trick  in  his  head  when  he  thought  the 
Duffle  wass  on  his  shoulders!  Ay,  and 
he’s  thinking  that  now,  I’m  sure;  and  it 
will  be  a fine  thing  for  him  to  tell  them 
from  the  pulpit— that  he  wass  fighting 
with  the  Duffle  in  the  middle  of  the  rod  l” 

Hugh  turned  to  his  companion. 

44  What  we  have  to  do  is  this, ’’said  he. 
“we  must  take  rooms  in  that  small  hotel 
we  passed,  and  have  our  things  sent  down 
from  Edinburgh.  You  know  now  all  that 
you  want  to  know:  Alison  is  here;  and 
she  is  ready  to  go  with  you  whenever  you 
ask  her  to  do  that.  Of  course  we  must 
see  her  sooner  or  later  walking  about,  or 
coming  out  of  a house,  or  going  into  one: 
and  we  must  have  a fly  waiting  in  readi- 
ness at  the  hotel,  so  that  she  may  be  tak- 
en away  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible. 
There  will  be  a fuss,  no  doubt,  if  Mrs. 
Cowan  is  with  her  at  the  time— there  will 
be  a mighty  row,  in  fact;  for  although 
she  can’t  prevent  your  taking  Alison 
away,  she  can  make  a scene,  and  give  you 
a bit  of  her  mind.  You'll  get  the  worst 
of  that,  Ludovick,”  he  continued,  with 
rather  a grim  smile— “ you'll  decidedly 
get  the  worst  of  that  If  I were  you,  I 
wouldu’t  say  a word.  By  George,  I’d 
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give  something  to  have  Aunt  Gilchrist 
here  just  at  that  moment,  then  you’d  see 
the  fur  fly!  I’d  back  the  Highland  ban- 
tam to  make  a poor  thing  of  the  southern- 
er— unless,  indeed,  Mrs.  Cowan  went  on 
the  other  tack,  and  began  to  whine.  She 
won’t  whine  with  you,  Ludovick;  you 
may  be  sure  you  will  have  it  served  up 
hot  and  hot.” 

“ I am  not  likely  to  mind  that  much,” 
Ludovick  said,  indifferently,  “if  once  I 
had  got  hold  of  Alison.  But  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  we  haven’t  the  slightest  idea 
what  this  woman  Cowan  is  like;  we 
might  meet  her  half  a dozen  times  with- 
out knowing  it;  our  only  chance  is  to 
find  Alison  herself.” 

“And  of  course  we  shall  find  her,” 
Hugh  said,  instantly  (for  he  was  always 
afraid  of  Macdonell  returning  to  his  pro- 
ject of  appealing  to  the  law,  and  compel- 
ling the  old  Minister  to  speak  or  else  to 
go  to  jail).  “ This  isn’t  like  an  ordinary 
town;  they  are  sure  to  come  out  for  a 
walk,  and  they  are  sure  to  stroll  along 
the  sea-front,  or  out  this  pier.  Now  let 
us  have  a distinct  understanding:  if  you 
can  get  clear  away  with  Alison,  you  put 
her  in  the  cab,  and  drive  off  with  her  to 
Edinburgh;  if  there’s  any  row,  leave 
Johnny  and  me  to  see  it  out.  Once 
you’ve  put  Alison  under  Mrs.  Balw’hin- 
nan’s  care— that’s  the  proposal,  isn’t  it? — 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  further  trou- 
ble; you  won’t  catch  Mrs.  Cowan  ham- 
mering at  an  advocate’s  door  and  scream- 
ing for  the  police.  She  must  know  Well 
enough  that  you  have  the  law  on  your 
side;  I don’t  believe  she’s  half  the  igno- 
rant person  you  seem  to  think  her.  And 
here  is  Johnny  all  impatience  to  begin  a 
search  of  the  town.  You’re  determined  to 
win  that  gun,  aren’t  you,  Johnny  ?” 

“I  wass  thinking  that  if  Miss  Alison 
uss  in  this  place,  I will  be  finding  her  be- 
fore long,”  observed  Johnny,  who  was 
rather  giving  himself  airs  now  since  his 
exploit  on  the  highway. 

“If  you  do,”  Ludovick  said  to  this 
heavy,  lumbering,  shrewd-eyed  lad,  “I’ll 
not  only  give  you  the  gun,  but  you  may 
come  out  from  time  to  time  to  Oyre,  and 
if  you  find  any  hoodie-crows  along  the 
rocks,  I’ll  give  you  a shilling  for  every 
one  you  kill.” 

“A  shullin  ?”  said  John,  quickly. 

“Yes.” 

“And  mebbe  you’ll  be  for  giffing  me  a 
few  cartridges,”  said  John,  insidiously. 
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“ Oh  yes,  I’ll  give  you  a few  cartridges, 
now  and  again,  but  not  to  be  fired  away 
in  the  air,  or  at  marks.  You’ll  have  to 
stalk  the  hoodie-crows,  for  they’re  pre- 
cious cunning,  and  when  you  get  at  one 
of  the  brutes,  you  shoot  him  sitting,  mind 
that,  or  anyhow  you  can  manage  it.” 

“Well,  lie  may  be  cunning,”  said  John, 
reflectively,  “but  mebbe  there’s  other  folk 
chist  as  cunning  as  him.  I’ve  catched  a 
snail  by  the  horns  before  now — though  I 
could  not  throw  the  little  duffle  over  my 
shoulder.” 

And  indeed,  as  it  turned  out,  it  w’as 
Johnny’s  proud  privilege  to  secure  that 
precious  gun,  and  that  in  a far  more  sim- 
ple way  than  any  one  of  them  had  hoped 
for.  Ludovick  and  Hugh  were  walking 
back  through  the  town  toward  the  hotel 
which  has  been  mentioned,  when  John- 
ny, who  was  lingering  behind  them  some- 
what, suddenly  saw  a face  present  itself 
at  the  window  of  one  of  the  small  villas 
they  were  passing,  and  then  there  was  a 
quick  rapping  on  the  framework,  and 
also,  as  he  thought,  a half-stifled  cry. 
Instantly  he  called  to  the  two  in  front  of 
him. 

‘ 4 Here !— here !— Mr.  Hugh !” 

They  wheeled  round.  But  Johnny 
could  say  nothing;  he  was  frightened; 
he  was  staring  at  the  window,  which  was 
now  quite  empty.  And  then — it  all  seem- 
ed to  happen  in  one  brief  bewildering 
second— the  door  of  the  house  was  thrown 
open,  and  there  stood  Alison,  rose-red 
and  smiling,  and  yet  with  anxious  and 
pleading  eyes.  Ludovick  was  up  the 
steps  and  by  her  side  in  a moment,  and 
holding  her  by  both  hands. 

“Have  you  come  for  me,  Ludovick? — 
are  you  going  to  take  me  away  with 
you?”  she  said;  but  the  proud  and  glad 
light  that  shone  in  her  eyes  showed  that 
she  knew  what  his  answer  would  be. 

“ Indeed  I have  come  for  you,”  and  he 
drew  her  a little  way  into  the  passage. 

It  seemed  a wonderful  thing  to  see  Ali- 
son’s face  upturned  to  his  again,  and  her 
soft  eyes  all  radiant,  and  her  lips  smiling: 
this  was  not  the  tear-worn  Alison  he  had 
been  thinking  of:  this  was  rather  the 
happy  bride,  rose-red  and  shy,  and  yet 
blithe  of  look,  who  had  come  sailing 
away  with  him  on  board  the  steamer. 
“And  I’m  going  to  take  you  away  with 
me,  you  may  be  sure  of  that— now,  this 
very  minute.  But  what  are  you  doing 
in  this  place,  Alison  ? What  brought  you 
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here  ? When  you  left  your  father's 
house,  why  didn't  you  come  straight 
through  to  the  Highlands?” 

“Ludovick,”  said  she,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down,  “how  could  I do  that — un- 
asked ?” 

“ Then  why  didn’t  you  write  to  me  ?” 

“Wouldn't  that  have  been  just  about 
the  same  thing?”  she  said,  gently;  and 
then  she  looked  up  again— trustful  and 
confident.  “ But  I knew  you  would  come 
for  me,  Ludovick !” 

“Yes,  I’ve  had  a long  search  for  you, 
Alison ; but  now  I’ve  found  you,  I don’t 
mean  to  lose  sight  of  you  any  more.  You 
must  come  away  at  once.  I suppose  Mrs. 
Cowan  is  not  in  the  house  ?” 

“She  went  out  only  a few  minutes  ago, 
but  she  may  be  back  again  directly,”  Ali- 
son said,  with  some  apprehension  appear- 
ing on  her  face.  “Shall  I go  and  get 
my  things  ready,  Ludovick?  I — I would 
rather  be  away  before  she  came  back.” 

“Ob,  as  for  that,” said  he,  “it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  me  if  there  were  fifteen 
dozen  of  Mrs.  Cowans  in  the  house:  you 
are  coming  away  with  me,  and  that  is  all 
about  it.  But  we  may  as  well  get  you 
away  quietly  if  we  can.  I see  Hugh  has 
disappeared : he  is  off  to  get  a cab,  I know, 
and  he  will  be  back  presently.  And  here 
is  Johnny.  You  go  and  get  your  port- 
manteau ready,  Alison,  and  Johnny  will 
be  waiting  to  carry  it  down  to  the  fly.” 

She  hurried  away  at  once;  and  then 
Ludovick  called  to  Johnny,  who  came  up 
the  steps  grinning  with  satisfaction,  for 
now  he  knew  the  gun  was  secured,  like- 
wise the  cartridges,  and  the  stalking  of 
hoodie-crows. 

“Look  here,  Johnny,”  said  he ; “you  go 
along  and  stand  at  the  foot  of  that  stair. 
There  will  be  a portmanteau  for  you  to 
fetch  down  from  the  room  above,  and  you 
will  have  to  carry  it  out  to  the  cab  when 
it  comes.  Mind  you  don’t  let  any  one  in- 
terfere with  you.” 

“Cosh,  will  there  be  a fight?”  exclaim- 
ed Johnny,  with  eager  and  delighted  eyes. 

“Of  course  not.  Only  don't  let  any 
one  stop  you.  Drive  you  right  through, 
and  get  the  portmanteau  out  and  into  the 
cab.” 

Presently  an  open  fly  was  driven  up, 
and  here  was  Hugh,  very  anxious  and  ex- 
cited. 

“Isn’t  she  ready?— isn’t  she  ready?” 
he  said,  breathlessly. 

“There’s  no  such  great  hurry,”  Mac- 


donell  said,  quite  calmly.  “Even  if  my 
amiable  friend  Mrs.  Cowan  turns  up, 
what  can  she  do?” 

“You  don’t  know  what  she  mayn't  do. 
She  has  the  tremendous  advantage  of  be- 
ing a woman.  If  there's  any  kind  of  a 
difficulty,  you  can't  knock  her  out  of  the 
wray  as  you  might  a man.  However,  if 
Alison  would  only  look  sharp,  it  will  be 
all  right.  What  a lucky  chance  it  is!” 

Indeed,  all  was  going  well,  for  now  they 
heard  Alison  calling  Johnny  to  come  and 
get  down  the  portmanteau.  Moreover,  a 
domestic  who  had  been  summoned  from 
some  back  region  by  this  unusual  com- 
motion, having  stood  and  gazed  at  these 
strangers  for  a second  or  two,  quietly  re- 
tired again:  she  evidently  thought  it  was 
none  of  her  business.  But,  alas ! as  ill  fate 
would  have  it,  just  as  it  seemed  probable 
they  were  going  to  get  easily  and  freely 
away,  Mrs.  Cowan  appeared  upon  the 
scene;  and  she  had  not  even  entered  the 
house  when  she  seemed  to  divine  what 
was  going  on. 

“Hoity!  toity!  what's  this,  now?'’  she 
exclaimed,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  an- 
ger; and  she  confronted  Ludovick  and 
Hugh  in  the  lobby.  All  her  cringing  and 
servile  suavity  were  gone  now;  she  saw 
the  position  clearly  enough;  she  knew 
that  if  once  the  girl  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  house,  then  farewell  to  all  the  fond 
mother's  hopes  about  the  poor  probation- 
er and  his  prospects;  this  was  her  last 
chance,  and  she  was  prepared  to  do  battle 
for  it.  “Here's  impudence!”  she  cried. 
“I’d  just  like  to  know  what  ye’re  doing 
in  a respectable  woman’s  house ! Well,  I 
declare !” 

“I  have  come  to  take  away  my  wife," 
Ludovick  said,  politely  enough,  “if  that 
is  what  you  want  to  know.” 

“Oh,  it's  you,  then, ’’she  said,  with  rath- 
er panting  expression — for  the  crisis  had 
found  her  unprepared  with  sufficiently 
cutting  phrases— “it's  you,  then,  that  led 
astray  that  poor  girl,  and  would  have 
made  a Roman  of  her,  and  a Jezebel,  and 
— and  worse.  But  you've  not  done  it  yet: 
and  you'll  no  do  it;  for  we’ve  the  law  on 
our  side;  and  not  a foot  will  she  stir  out 
o’  this  house,  or  my  name’s  no  Cowan.” 

“I’m  sure  I don't  know  what  your 
name  is,”  Macdonell  said,  “and  I don’t 
care  very  much;  but  my  wife  is  going 
away  with  me — now — this  minute.” 

“She's  not! — she's  not!”  the  woman 
cried,  fiercely— for  the  sight  of  Johnny 
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bringing  the  portmanteau  down -stairs 
seemed  to  drive  her  frantic.  “I’ll  have 
the  law;  I’ll  bring  a policeman;  you’re 
stealing  these  things  — you’re  stealing 
them.  She’s  under  my  charge;  I’ll  no 
have  her  carried  off  by  a gang  o’  Roman 
Catholics  and  thieves.” 

At  this  moment  Alison  appeared,  and 
Mrs.  Cowan  instantly  turned  to  face  her, 
barring  her  way,  indeed. 

“I  dare  ye  to  leave  this  house,”  she 
cried.  “Ye’re  the  daughter  of  an  hon- 
est, God-fearing  man,  and  I dare  ye  to  go 
forth  and  bring  shame  on  him  and  his 
house  and  his  congregation  !” 

“Let  me  pass,  Mrs.  Cowan,”  said  Ali- 
son, who  was  very  pale. 

“I  will  not! — I will  not!”  this  infuri- 
ated person  cried.  “Ye’re  under  my 
charge;  out  o’  this  house  ye’ll  not  budge 
one  step.  I’ll  take  ye  back  to  your  room 
myself — ” 

“ If  you  lay  a hand  on  her,”  Ludovick 
said — and  his  eyes  were  beginning  to  flash 
fire  now — “it  will  be  the  worst  day  for 
you  you  ever  encountered  in  your  life!” 

But  she  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 

“Back  to  your  room,  miss!”  she  said, 
and  she  seized  the  girl  by  the  wrist. 

Well,  here  an  extraowlinary  thing  oc- 
curred. Johnny,  by  some  mischance,  hap- 
pened at  this  very  moment  to  trip  over 
the  portmanteau,  which  was  lying  in  the 
lobby,  and  he  fell  forward  against  Mrs. 
Cowan  — fell  forward,  indeed,  with  such 
violence  and  weight  that  she  was  sent 
staggering  against  the  parlor  door,  which 
yielded,  so  that  she  stumbled  backward 
into  the  room,  while  the  heavy- shouldered 
lad,  carried  on  by  the  impetus  of  his  fall, 
rolled  in  after  her.  Instantly  there  was 
a frightful  shrieking  and  scrimmage;  but 
Hugh  clapped  to  the  door,  and  held  the 
handle. 

“Quick  now,  Ludovick!  whip  up  the 
portmauteau,  and  be  off  with  you ! Get 
into  the  cab,  Alison ! Leave  Johnny  and 
me  to  come  along  afterward:  look  sharp, 
or  she’ll  have  him  killed!” 

Ludovick  with  his  powerful  arms  seized 
the  portmanteau,  carried  it  down  the  steps 
and  across  the  pavement,  and  swung  it  up 
to  the  driver;  lie  opened  the  door  and 
helped  Alison  into  the  fly;  then  they 
drove  away,  and  Hugh  waited  until  they 
were  well  out  of  sight.  Just  as  they  dis- 
appeared round  a distant  corner,  Ludo- 
vick looked  back  and  waved  his  hand:  he 
was  laughing— doubtless  over  Johnny’s 


achievement;  but  Alison,  Hugh  could  per- 
ceive, still  seemed  frightened  and  was  very 
pale.  Then  he  thought  it  was  time  for 
him  to  open  the  parlor  door  and  see  what 
was  going  on  within. 

But  the  battle  raged  no  longer.  The 
combatants  were  exhausted.  Mrs.  Cowan 
had  thrown  herself  on  the  sofa,  her  face 
downward  on  the  cushion,  and  she  was 
sobbing  hysterically,  while  her  dress  was 
in  dire  disarray.  Johnny,  on  the  other 
hand,  stood  erect,  irate,  and  vengeful,  re- 
garding his  enemy  with  lowering  eyes; 
but  he  too  was  in  woful  plight,  his  collar 
hanging  from  his  neck,  his  waistcoat  torn 
open,  and  blood  streaming  profusely  from 
two  terrible  scratches  that  extended  from 
his  right  temple  all  down  the  side  of  his 
face. 

“Come  away,  Johnuy — come  away,” 
his  master  said  to  him. 

But  Johnny  lingered. 

“ I wass  giffing  that  tammed some- 

thing she  will  remember,”  he  said,  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  he  still  regarded  his 
prostrate  foe.  “Does  she  want  any 
more  ?” 

There  was  no  response  from  the  sob- 
bing and  dishevelled  figure  on  the  sofa. 

“Come  away,  John,  I tell  you!” 

But  even  when  he  had  in  a fashion 
dragged  him  out  of  the  house,  Hugh 
could  not  induce  Johnny  to  go  any  far- 
ther. 

“That  tammed ,”  he  said,  sullenly, 

as  he  was  mopping  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, “she  had  her  nails  in  my  neck. 
I’m  not  going  back  to  Edinburgh  just  yet, 
Mr.  Hugh;  I know  the  well  there  ferry 
well.  I’m  going  to  stay  here  until  it  uss 
dark;  and  when  it  uss  dark  I will  go  back. 
She’s  an  ahfu’  woman,  that;  but,  by  Cosh, 
I wass  giffing  her  something!” 

“What  on  earth  do  you  want  to  stay 
here  till  it  is  dark  for  ?”  Hugh  demanded, 
with  some  impatience. 

“I  want  to  bash  the  windows  with 
stons,”  said  Johnny,  gloomily  regarding 
the  house. 

“Yes,  and  get  locked  up  in  the  police 
office.” 

“That  uss  no  matter,”  was  all  that 
John  said. 

Eventually,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
come  away  with  Hugh:  and  when  they 
caught  a tramway  car,  and  got  on  the 
top  of  the  same,  Hugh  set  to  work  mag- 
nanimously to  convince  John  that  he  had 
not  fared  worst  in  that  fell  duel. 
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“But  just  remember  this,  Johnny,” 
Hugh  Munro  said  to  this  extremely  dis- 
reputable-looking lad,  whose  torn  collar 
could  not  be  made  to  come  together  again. 
“Consider  what  you’ve  done.  You’ve 
broken  into  a house,  and  carried  off  a 
portmanteau,  and  let  a minister  s daugh- 
ter run  away,  and  committed  assault  and 
battery,  and  I don't  know  what  else. 
You’ll  be  very  well  out  of  it  if  you  get 
safely  back  to  Lochaber.  What  would 
you  say,  now,  if  you  were  taken  before  a 
judge  in  Edinburgh — a terrible  person  in 
a big  white  wig  and  silk  robes — and  if 
you  were  charged  before  him,  what  would 
you  say  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Johnny,  with  the  most 
imperturbable  coolness,  “ I would  tell  him 

I wass  giffing  that  tammed as  much 

as  she  wass  giffing  me;*and  if  he  did  not 
like  the  answer,  I would  tell  him  to  do 
what  wass  his  pleasure.  For  you  know 
what  they  say  in  the  Gaelic,  Mr.  Hugli — 
4 Is  coma  leis  an  righ  Diighall , is  coma 
le  Diighall  co  dhuibh .’  ”* 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AGNES. 

What  strangely  unexpected  strands 
appear  in  this  web  of  life  we  weave  from 
day  to  day  1 When  Alison  Macdonell  was 
walking  through  the  luxuriant  gardens 
of  Monaco,  between  branching  palm  and 
towering  cactus,  and  looking  down  the 
steep  cliffs  to  the  intense  opaque  blue  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  basking  in  the 
noonday  sun,  her  thoughts  would  go  wan- 
dering away  back  to  the  grimy  little  Scotch 
town,  with  its  rain,  its  squalid  streets,  and 
smoke-laden  skies;  when  she  stood  in  the 
mysterious  dusk  of  Milan  Cathedral,  and 
beheld  the  enthroned  cardinals  in  their 
robes  of  purple  and  red,  and  listened  to 
the  distant  sound  of  trumpet  and  viol 
and  bassoon  leading  the  hushed  invisible 
choir,  she  would  think  (and  with  no  kind 
of  disrespect  or  contempt)  of  the  bare  walls 
and  cold  pews  of  East  Street  Church,  and 
of  the  harsh  voices  of  men  singing,  “ Be 
merciful  to  me,  O God,”  to  the  melan- 
choly strains  of  “ Coleshill”  or  “Ban- 
gor”; and  even  with  her  young  husband 
by  her  side,  laughing,  talking,  proud  of 
her,  assiduous  in* his  devotion  to  her, 

* “The  King  hates  Dugald,  but  Dugald  does  not 
care  a straw  for  that” 


and  studying  her  every  wish  with  & con- 
stant kindness,  her  heart  would  turn  with 
a sort  of  piteous  longing  for  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  stern  old  man  who  had  shut 
the  door  of  his  house  upon  her  forever. 
Ludovick  did  not  seek  to  argue  her  out  of 
these  wistful  regrets,  though  sometimes 
he  good-naturedly  remonstrated. 

“Look  here,  Ailie,”  he  would  say,  but 
very  gently,  “each  person  has  to  go  his 
or  her  own  way  in  the  world;  and  I think, 
after  you  have  got  back  to  Lochaber  and 
are  settled  down  there,  and  have  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  families  who  will 
be  delighted  to  become  your  friends— I 
think  you  will  find  yourself  leading  a far 
more  wholesome  and  natural  life  than 
ever  you  did  in  Kirk  o’  Shields.  Of 
course,  if  your  father  were  disposed  to 
make  it  up  with  us,  I should  be  very  glad. 
I should  be  very  glad  for  several  reasons; 
among  them,  I should  like  to  have  your 
sister  Agnes  come  often  to  stay  with  us 
at  Oyre.  But  if  he  won’t  relent,  then  ob- 
stinacy and  bigotry  must  simply  be  allow- 
ed to  go  their  own  way — as  we  go  ours.” 

“Yes,  Ludovick,” she  would  say,  sub- 
missively; and  she  would  strive  to  be 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  various  details 
and  experiences  of  their  travelling,  though 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  time  alone 
would  effectually  clear  away  these  sad 
fancies,  these  unspoken  regrets,  from  her 
mind. 

However,  when  they  did  eveutually  re- 
turn home  to  Fort  William  and  to  Oyre 
House,  the  general  welcome  that  awaited 
the  young  bride  (which  involved  them 
in  a series  of  visits,  oftentimes  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country),  and  the  new  and 
unfamiliar  duties  devolving  upon  Alison 
herself,  were  of  themselves  a fortunate 
distraction.  Armed  as  she  was  with  a 
tolerable  notion  of  house -keeping,  she 
had  much  to  learn  in  this  extended 
sphere;  and  she  was  in  many  ways  a 
shifty  and  business-like  young  person, 
who  had  early  acquired  a sense  of  re- 
sponsibility ; so  that  Ludovick  used  laugh- 
ingly to  declare  that  Aunt  Gilchrist's  “bit 
lady'’  was  developing  into  a solemu  and 
awful  chdtclaine , who  ought  to  go  about 
in  stiff  black  satin,  with  the  keys  of  an 
oubliette  dangling  from  her  girdle.  But 
Alison  was  exceedingly  proud  when  the 
success  of  this  or  the  other  modest  little 
festivity  at  Oyre  called  forth  gentle  and 
polished  but  none  the  less  sincere  praises 
from  the  old  laird,  who,  indeed,  was  now 
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so  given  to  talking  of  his  daugliter-in- 
law  wherever  he  went,  and  of  her  beau- 
tiful nature,  her  affectionate  disposition, 
her  persuasive  ways,  her  simplicity  and 
self-possession  and  charm  of  manner,  that 
he  had  hardly  any  time  left  for  his  Ind- 
ian stories.  And  then,  again,  if  Alison 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  West  High- 
lands in  the  summer-time,  consider  what 
she  thought  of  them  in  the  gorgeous  hues 
of  late  October.  In  summer  the  West 
Highlands,  when  they  are  not  darkened 
by  black  rain-storms  from  the  west,  be- 
come faint  and  ethereal  in  the  haze  pro- 
duced by  fine  weather;  the  mountains  re- 
cede behind  a veil,  as  it  were,  through 
which  you  can  see  the  pale  lilac  grays 
and  rose  grays  of  their  lofty  peaks  and 
shoulders,  with  the  shadows  traced  in 
lightest  blue;  but  in  the  colder  and  clear- 
er atmosphere  of  late  October,  when  the 
brackens  of  the  lower  slopes  have  turned 
to  orange,  and  the  bent-grass  of  the  high- 
er slopes  has  withered,  the  hills  come 
startlingly  near,  and  are  of  solid  russet 
red,  with  every  corrie  and  watercourse 
sharply  marked  in  deep  cobalt;  while  as 
the  afternoon  wanes,  and  the  skies  richen 
in  intensity,  the  wide  calm  stretch  of  sea 
becomes  a lake  of  crimson  fire.  With 
these  splendors  before  her,  Alison  could 
not  always  be  thinking  of  Kirk  o’  Shields. 

Aunt  Gilchrist,  who  tarried  long  in 
Fort  William  this  autumn,  apparently  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  catch  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  her  bit  lady,  whom  she 
had  befriended  in  a most  substantial  man- 
ner— Aunt  Gilchrist,  it  was  observed, 
would  never  come  near  Oyre  House  when 
there  were  any  strangers  or  any  formal 
dinner  party  there.  She  affected  to  be  a 
little  shy.  If  Hugh  and  Flora  only  were 
going  out  to  have  an  afternoon  game  of 
tennis  and  to  spend  the  evening,  she 
would  sometimes  accompany  them ; and 
she  had  struck  up  a great  friendship  with 
Mr.  Macdonell;  but  she  kept  away  from 
Alison’s  new  set  of  acquaintances.  She 
said  she  was  just  a foolish  old  Scotch  wo- 
man (which  wTas  not  true,  for  she  was 
Highland  to  the  backbone),  who  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  have  her  own 
way  in  her  own  small  circle  that  she  did 
not  care  to  go  among  strangers ; and  when 
Ludovick  teased  her  by  saying  he  knew 
why  she  would  not  accept  these  invita- 
tions— that  it  was  because,  after  her  good- 
ness to  Alison,  she  did  not  wish  to  come 
forward  publicly  to  exact  too  much  of 


their  humble  devotion  and  homage— she 
would  answer,  significantly : 

“ I’ve  seen  more  o’  the  world  than  you, 
young  sir;  and  when  I promised  my  dear 
that  she  would  go  properly  provided  to 
Oyre  House — that  I would  come  and  be  a 
mother-in-law  to  you  whenever  you  want- 
ed me — I knew  at  the  same  time  that  a 
mother-in-law  has  to  be  discreet  in  her 
visits.  I’ve  done  nothing  for  my  bit  lady 
but  what  I said  I would ; ye’re  not  obleeged 
to  me  the  least  thing;  I’m  happy  enough 
when  I hear  her  drive  up  to  the  gate,  and 
when  I look  out  and  see  her  blithe  face 
coming  through  the  garden.” 

The  fact  was  that  just  at  this  time  Aunt 
Gilchrist’s  chief  companion  was  John. 
The  little  old  dame  betrayed  a most  un- 
holy joy  in  bearing  the  minutest  details 
of  the  encounter  between  John  and  Mrs. 
Cowan;  she  laughed  aloud  at  the  picture 
of  her  adversary’s  overthrow ; she  spurred 
on  Johnny’s  imagination  until  his  recital, 
elaborated  day  after  day,  rose  to  epic 
heights.  At  first  John  had  been  chary 
of  bragging.  Despite  all  his  nonchalance, 
there  remained  with  him  some  dim  vision 
(conjured  up  by  Hugh’s  warning)  of  an 
Edinburgh  judge,  sitting  in  awful  court, 
and  with  knit  brows  inquiring  into  the 
story  of  the  Portobello  outrage.  But  at 
home  here  in  Lochaber  he  grew  to  disre- 
gard these  vague  terrors;  and  the  more 
AuntGilchrist — chuckling,  crowing,  mak- 
ing merry  over  the  downfall  of  her  direst 
enemy— the  more  Aunt  Gilchrist  encour- 
aged him,  the  more  did  John,  with  his 
small  eyes  twinkling,  and  his  large  mouth 
grinning,  add  vivid  particulars  to  his  de- 
scription of  the  fray.  He  took  no  shame 
to  him  that  his  victory  had  been  obtained 
over  a woman.  Have  not  other  heroes 
been  in  the  like  case  ? Did  not  the  famous 
and  valiant  Siegfried  strive  with  and  over- 
come that  “devil’s- wife,”  the  fierce  Brun- 
hild ? The  Portobello  Lied  grew  in  pro- 
portions, until,  from  being  the  mere  ac- 
count of  a cockatoo  and  monkey  scrim- 
mage, it  became  a great  heroic  poem,  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  demand  a lamenting 
or  joyful  chorus  at  the  end  of  its  several 
parts.  And  the  first  thing  that  caused 
Johnny  to  rise  to  these  altitudes  of  inven- 
tion was  his  inquiry  about  the  probable 
cost  of  Mrs.  Cowan’s  bonnet. 

“Well,  mem,”  he  said  to  Aunt  Gil- 
christ, while  as  yet  the.  chant  of  triumph 
was  in  embryo,  “when  she  put  her  nails 
into  the  back  of  my  neck,  I had  a grup  of 
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her  too;  and  if  she  tore  mv  collar,  well,  I 
pulled  her  bonnet  in  pieces,  and  what  uss 
more  as  that,  mem,  when  it  came  off,  all 
her  front  hair  came  off  too — ” 

“That  was  false  hair,  Johnny,  I’ll  be 
bound,”  said  Aunt  Gilchrist,  sniggering 
to  herself.  “So  the  plaits  came  off,  did 
they  ?” 

“Ay ; but  that  uss  what  I would  like  to 
know,  now;  I would  like  to  know  what 
she  would  be  paying  for  that  bonnet  that 
I tore  into  bits?”  Johnny  asked.  “Two 
shullins,  mebbe?” 

“Two  shillings?  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?” 

“Mebbe  more  as  that? — mebbe  seffen 
or  echt  shullins?”  said  Johnny,  eagerly. 
“Seffen  or  echt  shullins?” 

“ More  likely  a pound,  or  five-and-twen- 
ty  shillings,”  answered  Aunt  Gilchrist — 
and  she  too  was  chuckling  over  the  de- 
struction of  this  piece  of  property. 

“ Five-and-twenty  shullins !”  exclaimed 
Johnny,  awe-struck  in  the  midst  of  his 
delight.  “Five-and-twenty  shullins!” 
And  then  he  burst  out  laughing.  “Aw, 
Cosh,  that’s  a fine  thing,  now ! Five-and- 
twenty  shullins!  That’s  a good  story, 
now,  as  ever  I wass  hearing.  Five-and- 
twenty  shullins!  I will  be  telling  that 
story  to  Macdonell  when  I go  out  to  get 
the  gun  he  wass  promising  me.” 

Johnny  not  only  got  the  gun  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  cartridges,  but  also 
permission  to  shoot  an  occasional  rabbit 
or  two  when  the  Munros  could  let  him 
go  out  to  pay  a visit  to  Oyre;  and  it  was 
quite  remarkable  how  many  rabbits  seem- 
ed to  get  in  John’s  way.  He  entirely 
failed  to  find  any  hoodie-crows;  but 
proud  indeed  was  Johnny  when  he  could 
present  the  young  mistress  of  Oyre  with 
two  or  three  rabbits,  their  legs  neatly  tied 
together  with  a piece  of  string.  He  would 
not  take  them  into  the  back  premises  and 
give  them  to  the  cook;  he  lay  in  wait  for 
Alison;  and  she,  knowing  what  this  mur- 
derous youth  most  valued,  made  no 
scruple  about  going  into  her  husband’s 
gun-room  and  filching  from  the  case  an- 
other handful  of  cartridges,  which  she  sur- 
reptitiously conveyed  to  John.  These 
two  were  excellent  friends;  but  Johnny 
got  no  encouragement  from  her  to  relate 
and  magnify  his  onslaught  upon  Mrs. 
Cowan ; the  Portobello  Lied  was  for  Aunt 
Gilchrist’s  ears  alone. 

The  flaming  month  of  October  burned 
itself  out;  Aunt  Gilchrist  had  now  gone 


away  to  the  Rothesay  Hydropathic  Es- 
tablishment, to  settle  herself  there  for  the 
winter;  and  yet  no  message  of  any  kind, 
no  proffered  word  of  conciliation,  had 
come  to  Alison  from  the  inexorable  old 
man  in  Kirk  o’  Shields.  Agnes  was  her 
correspondent ; and  Agnes  wrote  frequent- 
ly, saying  smooth  things,  and  assuring  her 
sister  that  in  time  her  father  would  relent; 
but  Alison  could  tell,  even  from  these  let- 
ters, that  her  name  was  never  mentioned, 
that  in  her  old  home  she  was  as  one  dead 
and  departed  forever.  Mrs.  Cowan  was  a 
good  deal  about  the  house,  she  learned. 
She  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  the 
servant-lass  Jean  dismissed— Jean  having 
imprudently  made  some  slighting  remark 
about  the  length  of  the  prayers  at  family 
worship;  and  Mrs.  Cowan  had  brought 
down  from  Corbieslaw  a girl  to  supply 
Jean’s  place,  the  new-comer  being  of  a 
much  more  pious  turn,  though  her  godli- 
ness was  more  in  evidence  than  her  clean- 
liness. And  every  one  of  these  letters 
wound  up  with  the  piteous  hope  that  soon 
Alison  might  find  some  means  of  winning 
over  her  father  from  his  rigid  and  austere 
isolation,  showing  how  this  gentle,  ner- 
vous, sensitive  creature  Agnes  was  fret- 
ting about  that  unhappy  estrangement. 

Suddenly  those  letters  ceased ; and  Ali- 
son, wondering,  wrote  again  and  again, 
without  getting  any  answer.  Then  she 
became  alarmed.  She  wTent  to  her  hus- 
band, and  asked  him  whether  she  might 
not  write  to  Mi’s.  Cowan;  and  she  proba- 
bly would  have  done  so  had  not  a telegram 
arrived  from  Kirk  o’  Shields  that  confirm- 
ed her  worst  fears.  She  looked  at  it, 
breathless  and  dismayed.  “ Your  sister 
is  seriously  ill . She  wishes  to  see  you . 
Ebenezer  Blair”  She  did  not  stay  to 
consider  that  here  was  an  intimation  from 
her  father  that  his  house  was  again  open 
to  her;  she  was  not  thinking  of  herself  at 
all;  she  was  thinking  only  of  the  frail, 
delicate,  wistful-eyed  girl  who  had  such  a 
slight  physique  with  which  to  combat  any 
attack  of  disease.  And  when  she  hur- 
riedly, and  with  rather  a pale,  frighteued 
face,  carried  this  telegram  to  her  husband, 
she  could  not  tell  him  all  the  anxious 
forebodings  that  were  in  her  mind. 

“You  must  go  at  once,”  Ludovick  said, 
“and  I will  go  with  you.  We  will  put 
up  at  the  inn,  so  that  we  need  not  be  in 
any  one’s  way.  Of  course,  Ailie.”  he 
added,  “ I am  very  sorry  your  sister  is  ill ; 
and  I hope  it  may  be  only  something  tem- 
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porary : but  there's  this  to  be  said  about  it 
— it  has  made  it  easy  for  your  father  and 
you  to  become  friends  again.  People  for- 
get by  gones  in  the  face  of  such  a crisis. 
And  I know  you  have  been  worrying  and 
vexing  yourself  about  it — far  more  than 
ever  you  would  tell  me:  well,  here  is  the 
beginning  of  a reconciliation.  He  him- 
self asks  you  to  go  to  the  house;  whereas 
he  might  have  got  Mrs.  Cowan  to  send 
you  the  telegram — ” 

“I  do  not  care  about  that,”  she  said, 
sadly.  “ I’m  afraid  Agnes  must  be  very 
ill.” 

And  thus  it  was  that  Alison  found  her- 
self once  more  in  Kirk  o’  Shields,  on  the 
afternoon  of  a bleak  and  cold  November 
day,  just  as  the  daylight,  or  what  passes 
there  for  daylight,  was  falling  into  a som- 
bre dusk.  The  people  at  the  inn  knew 
that  the  Minister's  daughter  was  seriously 
ill.  It  was  some  kind  of  fever,  they  said. 
She  had  been  prayed  for  in  the  church  on 
the  preceding  Sabbath.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  guarded  way  they  spoke 
that  alarmed  Alison  more  than  their 
words. 

Forthwith  she  walked  hurriedly  along 
to  East  Street  and  to  her  father’s  house, 
and  was  admitted  by  the  new  servant- 
gir!,Ludovick  accompanying  her.  When 
she  went  upstairs  and  entered  her  sister’s 
room  (which  used  to  be  her  room  too)  the 
gas  was  already  lit ; her  father  was  stand- 
ing talking  in  low  tones  to  the  doctor; 
Mrs.  Cowan  sat  by  the  side  of  the  bed; 
an  open  Bible  lay  on  the  small  table. 
The  moment  she  made  her  appearance, 
Mrs.  Cowan  rose  and  retired  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  room;  and  Alison  went  for- 
ward on  tiptoe  and  knelt  down  by  the 
bedside.  A pparently  her  sister  was  asleep 
— at  least  her  eyes  were  closed ; her  face 
was  pale  and  wan  and  sunken ; she  was 
breathing  heavily,  and  with  sometimes  a 
kind  of  shudder  that  seemed  to  pass 
through  the  wasted  frame ; and  when  Ali- 
son ever  so  gently  put  her  hand  on  the 
back  of  her  sister’s  hand,  there  was  a cold 
clamminess  there  that  struck  a mortal 
dread  to  her  heart. 

At  that  slight  touch  the  girl  opened  her 
eyes — languid  they  were,  and  anxious  too, 
and  almost  frightened,  but  there  was  no 
fierce  fire  of  fever  in  them,  as  Alison  was 
rejoiced  to  perceive. 

“ Have  you  just  come,  Ailic  ?”  she  said, 
in  a weak,  uncertain  voice,  as  if  breathing 
were  difficult  to  her.  And  then  she  said, 


with  a kind  of  troubled  look : “I  thought 
you  were  here  last  night,  Ailie,  but — but 
sometimes  I don’t  quite  know  the  differ- 
ence between  dreaming  and  waking:  my 
head  is  so  strange.  Is— is  your  husband 
here  ?” 

44  Yes;  he  is  in  the  parlor,”  Alison  said, 
quickly.  “Would  you  like  to  see  him, 
Aggie  ?” 

“Yes.” 

Alison  went  down-stairs  at  once,  and 
fetched  Ludovick — who  came  forward  to 
the  bedside  without  paying  heed  to  any 
one  in  the  room.  Curiously  enough,  at 
sight  of  him,  the  large,  languid  eyes  of 
the  sick  girl  filled  with  teal’s. 

“ Come  nearer,”  she  said. 

He  stooped  down  to  listen. 

“You’ll  be  kind  to  Ailie!”  she  said,  in 
a piteous  kind  of  way. 

“ We  all  try  to  be  as  kind  to  her  as  we 
can,”  said  he,  cheerfully.  “ But  it  is  you 
who  have  got  to  be  kind  to  her  now.  Ever 
since  she  came  to  Oyre  she  has  been  won- 
dering when  you  were  coming  to  pay  us 
a visit — a long,  long  visit,  so  that  she  can 
show  you  all  the  wonderful  things  in 
Lochaber.  And  that  is  what  you  have 
got  to  do  now — you  must  make  haste  to 
get  strong  and  well,  and  as  soon  as  the 
doctor  allows  you,  we’ll  see  what  the 
change  will  do  for  you,  and  the  Highland 
air,  and  Alison’s  nursing.” 

She  only  shook  her  head  mournfully; 
and  turned  away  from  them;  and  once 
more  closed  the  tired,  heavy  eyes. 

Alison  had  thrown  aside  her  bonnet 
and  travelling  ulster  on  entering  the 
house;  and  as  Mrs.  Cowan  had  now  left 
the  room,  it  seemed  so  natural  that  the 
elder  sister  of  the  patient  should  take  the 
place  of  nurse  that  the  doctor,  before  go- 
ing, came  forward  to  her,  and  in  an  un- 
dertone gave  her  directions  as  to  what 
she  should  do.  Down  below  he  found 
Alison’s  husband  in  the  parlor;  and  Mac- 
donell,  being  anxious  to  hear  all  about 
the  case,  went  outside  with  him,  and 
walked  some  distance  with  him.  The  re- 
port he  received  was  far  from  satisfacto- 
ry. She  had  no  strength  of  constitution 
to  fight  this  nervous  fever,  the  doctor  said. 

She  had  been  delirious  several  times. 
Though  apparently  she  slept  now  and 
again,  it  was  not  real  sleep;  it  was  only 
a sort  of  dozing,  during  which  her  brain 
seemed  to  be  racked  by  all  kinds  of  ter- 
rors and  visions.  Ludovick  asked  him 
whether  there  was  any  immediate  danger ; 
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and  the  doctor  somewhat  evasively  ad- 
mitted that  he  feared  there  was. 

Meanwhile  Alison  had  been  left  alone 
with  her  father  in  the  hushed  sick-cham- 
ber; and  now  the  old  man  wfith  the  sad, 
worn  face  had  drawn  his  chair  in  to  the 
table,  and  was  reading  aloud,  in  solemn, 
monotonous  tones,  the  Thirty  - eighth 
Psalm,  that  perhaps  some  phrase  of  peti- 
tion or  confession  or  consolation  might 
reach  that  troubled  brain.  “ 4 O Lord,  re- 
buke me  not  in  thy  wrath : neither  chasten 
me  in  thy  hot  displeasure.  For  thine 
arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  thy  hand 
presseth  me  sore.  There  is  no  soundness 
in  my  flesh  because  of  thine  anger;  nei- 
ther is  there  any  rest  in  my  bones  because 
of  my  sin.  For  mine  iniquities  are  gone 
over  my  head:  as  a heavy  burden  they 
are  too  heavy  for  me.’”  And  still  more 
impressively  he  read  out  the  closing 
verses,  as  if  he  also  were  joining  in  this 
appeal  for  Divine  pity  and  succor.  “ 4 For- 
sake me  not,  O Lord:  O my  God,  be  not 
far  from  me.  Make  haste  to  help  me,  O 
Lord  my  salvation.’  ” 

In  the  silence  that  ensued,  the  sick  girl 
began  to  murmur  something  in  an  un- 
easy, broken,  restless  fashion ; and  Alison 
leaned  over  to  hear  what  she  was  saying. 
It  was  all  about  herself,  she  found ; it  was 
Ailie  this,  Ailie  that ; and  apparently 
Agnes  was  addressing  some  third  person, 
who  she  fancied  was  with  her.  Who 
that  was,  Alison  soon  learned. 

“Mother,  mother,”  the  girl  said — and 
now  there  was  a curious  hectic  flush  on 
her  face,  and  the  palm  of  her  hand  was 
burning  hot — “ mother,”  she  said,  in  those 
low  and  piteous  tones,  “you  would  not 
have  let  Ailie  stand  there  crying  if  you 
could  have  come  to  her— you  would  have 
taken  poor  Ailie  away — you  would  have 
brought  her  here,  with  us  — we  should 
have  been  all  together.  And — and  if  she 
was  here  now,  I should  not  be  afraid — 
Ailie  was  always  the  one  to  help  me — but 
— but  I am  afraid— oh,  don’t  take  me  for- 
ward, mother! — don’t! — don't! — the  Lord 
Jesus— on  the  White  Throne— and  the 
golden  crown,  and  the  sickle  that  is  to 
reap  when  the  time  is  come  to  reap — it 
will  be  all  so  terrible !— let  me  wait  here, 
mother — hide  me,  hide  me! — let  me  wait 

here,  for  Ailie! And  you  would  have 

pitied  her,  mother— they  were  so  cruel 
with  her— and  my  father  not  speaking  to 
her — and  she  was  crying  wheu  she  was 
in  the  church  and  when  she  left  the 


house.  I looked  up  to  the  skies ; I thought 
you  would  be  crying  too,  mother,  when 
you  looked  down  and  saw  poor  Ailie,  that 
was  always  your  favorite;  but  there  are 
no  tears  here — only  those  voices  that  are 
so  far  away;  and  I can  see  no  one  but 
you.  No!  no! — not  yet! — don’t  lead  me 
forward  yet,  mother! — I would  rather 
wait  for  Ailie;  and  she  will  take  the  one 
hand,  and  you  the  other,  and  I will  go  be- 
tween you— and — and  my  eyes  cast  down 
— and  perhaps  the  Lord  Jesus  will  pity 
me,  and  not  be  angry.  Mother,  if  only  I 
had  something  to  put  at  the  foot  of  the 
Throne!— some  flowers— but  there  were 
none  when  I came  away — it  was  winter, 
and  everything  was  dark — there  were 
none  that  I could  bring  with  me.  Will 
He  be  angry,  mother,  that  I have  brought 
nothing  with  me  ?” 

“Hush,  hush,  Aggie!”  the  elder  sister 
said,  and  she  put  her  hand  on  the  girl's 
burning  forehead. 

And  then  it  was  that  she  opened  lier 
eyes  again,  which  were  fixed  and  staring; 
and  she  tried  to  lift  her  poor  helpless 
arm,  as  if  she  would  point  to  what  she 
saw  before  her. 

“Look! — look! — the  great  white  ban- 
ner— and  the  red  letters  on  it — do  you 
see  what  it  says,  mother — ' For  Sinners 
Slain.'  Is  He  coming  now  ? Is  He  coming 
this  way,  mother?  Oh,  look  at  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  them,  all  robed 
in  white,  and  singing — don’t  you  hear 
them,  mother? — it's  ‘Helmsley’  they’re 
singing— 4 Lo,  He  comes  with  clouds  de- 
scending, once  for  favored  sinners  slain’ 
—listen,  mother— it’s  ‘Helmsley’  they’re 
singing — ‘Thousand,  thousand  saints  at- 
tending, swell  the  triumph  of  His  train’ 
— was  it  singing  like  this  that  Ailie  heard 
— in  the  cathedral  somewhere?” 

“Hush,  dear,  hush  !”  Alison  said,  sooth- 
ingly, and  she  moistened  the  parched  lips 
with  the  cooling  drink  that  stood  by. 

The  younger  sister  turned  her  glazed, 
staring  eyes  upon  Alison,  and  seemed  to 
recognize  her — but  as  part  of  this  rapt 
vision. 

“Have  you  come,  Ailie  ?”  she  said,  in  a 
low,  hurried  voice.  “Do  you  see  them  < 
—do  you  see  them  there  ?— mother  has 
gone  away — she  will  be  back — she  has 
gone  to  tell  them  why  I had  nothing  to 
put  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Throne— she 
knew  I was  frightened.  For  it  is  all  so 
different  no w— so  different ! Once  He  said, 
‘Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
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me’ ; but  that  was  when  He  was  a poor 
man,  living  among  poor  people;  now  He 
is  the  King  of  Glory,  the  Lord  strong  and 
mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle.  4 Feed 
my  lambs,’  he  said;  but  that  was  long 
ago ; and  He  lias  forgotten  now.  Now  He 
is  the  King  of  Glory — and  the  everlasting 
gates  are  opened  before  Him — oh,  Ailie, 
He  is  coming ! — give  me  your  hand,  quick, 
quick ! — and  be  still — be  still — maybe  He 
will  remember  what  He  said  once — may- 
be He  will  pity  us  and  not  be  angry — I 
can— see — mother— pleading— for  us—” 

She  turned  away  with  a weary  sigh; 
she  closed  her  eyelids,  and  lay  breathing 
heavily.  And  then  in  the  silence  arose 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  Minister's  voice: 

“‘I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times: 
his  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my 
mouth.  My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  in 
the  Lord:  the  humble  shall  hear  thereof, 
and  be  glad.  O magnify  the  Lord  with 
me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  together. 
I sought  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  rue,  and 
delivered  me  from  all  my  fears.’  ” 

So  the  slow  hours  went  by ; and  Alison 
sat  there,  patient  and  assiduous  in  her 
ministrations,  and  watching  the  strange 
fluctuations  from  burning  heat  to  shud- 
dering cold  that  marked  the  progress  of 
the  fever.  There  was  no  recurrence  of 
violent  delirium;  but  sometimes  the  girl 
would  moan  and  mutter  to  herself,  in  a 
voice  so  low  as  to  be  almost  inaudible.  It 
was  clear  that  she  was  not  asleep;  it  was 
mere  exhaustion  that  kept  her  eyes  closed. 

Toward  midnight  the  old  servant  Mar- 
garet came  up  and  whispered  that  she 
had  prepared  some  food  for  Alison,  arid 
that  she  would  take  her  place  at  the  bed- 
side (for  Mrs.  Cowan  had  gone  home  for 
the  present).  When  Alison  went  down 
to  the  parlor  she  found  her  husband  still 
there ; and  she  begged  him  to  go  back  to 
the  inn;  but  he  refused  to  do  that;  he  said 
he  could  pass  the  night  very  well  in  the 
arm-chair,  and  preferred  to  remain,  in 
case  he  should  be  wanted.  He  did  not 
tell  her  what  the  doctor  had  said. 

The  long  night  passed  slowly  and  weari- 
fully ; the  bleak  gray  morning  broke  over 
the  squalid  little  town  ; and  the  wan  light 
entering  by  the  window  showed  hardly 
any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  sick 
girl,  who,  indeed,  had  fallen  into  a kind  of 
stupor,  taking  no  heed  of  anything,  and 
suffering  no  longer  from  these  delirious 
attacks.  It  was  a lethargy  of  exhaustion ; 
tho  fever  had  burned  up  the  vitality  of 
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the  delicate  constitution.  She  lay  in  a 
sort  of  coma,  as  if  asleep,  but  not  asleep. 
When  the  doctor  came  he  looked  grave 
and  anxious ; and  he  said  a few  words  to 
the  Minister  out  of  Alison’s  hearing.  He 
called  two  or  three  times  during  the  day; 
and  he  hardly  strove  to  conceal  his  fear 
that  his  patient  was  slipping  away  from 
under  his  care. 

Toward  nightfall  it  was  evident  to  ev- 
erybody that  she  was  sinking  fast.  Ali- 
son, Mrs.  Cowan,  and  the  Minister  were  in 
the  room;  the  servants  were  in  the  pas- 
sage outside;  Mr.  Cowan,  Ludovick  Mac- 
donell,  and  one  or  two  relatives  were  in 
the  parlor  below,  waiting  to  be  summoned. 
And  in  the  silence  of  the  sick-chamber 
there  was  only  the  monotonous,  mourn- 
ful sound  of  the  Minister’s  voice.  He  was 
walking  up  and  down,  repeating  iu  slow 
and  measured  and  earnest  tones  verse  af- 
ter verse  of  Scripture  that  perhaps  the  dy- 
ing girl  might  overhear: 

44  ‘For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not 
Christ  raised : and  if  Christ  be  not  raised, 
your  faith  is  vain ; ye  are  yet  in  your  sins. 
Then  they  also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ  are  perished.  If  in  this  life  only 
we  have  faith  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable.  But  now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  flrstfruits 
of  them  that  slept.’  ” 

And  then  again  would  come  a pause  of 
dreadful  stillness,  in  which  the  poor  wo- 
man Margaret  could  be  heard  sobbing  in 
the  passage  without.  But  there  was  no 
faltering  of  the  Ministers  voice,  no  trace 
of  emotion  in  the  stern,  sad  face. 

“‘If  a man  die,  shall  he  live  again? 
all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I 
wait,  till  my  change  come.  Thou  shalt 
call,  and  I will  answer  thee : thou  wilt 
have  a desire  to  the  work  of  thine  hands.’ 

* * # * * 

“ ‘ Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,  I will  fear  no 
evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff  they  comfort  me.’ 

* * * * * 

“ ‘ Hear  my  prayer,  O Lord,  and  let  my 
cry  come  unto  thee.  Hide  not  thy  face 
from  me  in  the  day  when  I am  in  trou- 
ble; incline  thine  ear  unto  me:  in  the  day 
when  I call,  answer  me  speedily.  For  my 
days  are  consumed  like  smoke,  and  my 
bones  are  burned  as  a hearth.  My  heart 
is  smitten,  and  withered  like  grass;  so  that 
I forget  to  eat  my  bread.’ 

* * * * * 

* 
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44 4 Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money ; 
come  ye,  buy,  and  eat ; yea,  come,  buy 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  with- 
out price. . . . Incline  your  ear,  and  come 
unto  me:  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live; 
and  I will  make  an  everlasting’  covenant 
with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  Da- 
vid.’ ” 

He  repeated  that  last  phrase  again  and 
again,  so  that  she  must  overhear:  “ 4 1 will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you, 
even  the  sure  mercies  of  David.’ 

* * * * * 

‘“Thus  saith  the  Lord;  A voice  was 
heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation,  and  bitter 
weeping ; Rachel  weeping  for  her  children 
refused  to  be  comforted  for  her  children, 
because  they  were  not.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  ; Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping, 
and  thine  eyes  from  tears:  for  thy  work 
shall  be  rewarded,  saith  the  Lord.’  ” 

And  surely  it  was  to  lend  her  courage 
on  her  entrance  into  the  dark  valley  that 
his  voice  now  became  even  more  solemn 
and  strenuous: 

“‘So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall 
have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  writ- 
ten, Deatli  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? O grave,  where 
is  thy  victory  ? The  sting  of  deatli  is  sin ; 
and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But 
thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the 
victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  ” 

Here  there  was  a longer  pause,  and 
Agnes  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  lan- 
guidly around,  as  if  seeking  some  one. 
Alison  instantly  bent  down  toward  her. 

“What  is  it,  dear?” 

Her  eyes  were  still  looking  wearily  for 
what  she  could  not  find. 

44  Where— is — he  ?”  she  asked. 

“Do  you  mean  Ludovick?”  Alison 
said — and  her  sister’s  eyes  plainly  an- 
swered yes. 

She  went  hastily  down -stairs  and 
brought  Ludovick  up  and  into  the  room. 
When  he  came  to  the  bedside  he  instinc- 
tively took  the  dying  girl's  hand  in  his, 
for  she  was  too  weak  to  raise  it.  And 
then  she  seemed  to  try  to  say  something 
— but  was  unable. 

“ I know,”  said  he,  stooping  over  her — 
“I  know  what  you  wish  to  say  to  me. 
It  is  what  you  said  last  night.  And  you 
want  me  to  make  a promise  ? Well,  then, 
I do:  you  need  not  be  afraid.” 
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Her  last  look  was  directed  toward  his 
eyes;  and  it  was  a look  of  gratitude  and 
kindness,  of  assurance  and  peace.  He 
was  still  holding  her  hand  when  the 
change  came;  and  the  gentle,  loving 
spirit  passed  quite  quietly  away,  almost 
without  a struggle. 

It  was  the  strong,  resonant  voice  of  the 
Minister  that  broke  the  hushed  silence. 

“Let  us  give  praise  to  the  Most  High 
that  He  has  seen  fit  to  take  another  lamb 
into  His  fold.” 

And  when  he  knelt  down,  and  as  the 
others  knelt  down — the  two  servants  hav- 
ing come  unbidden  into  the  room — if  the 
women  were  sobbing  and  crying,  no  tre- 
mor of  emotion  broke  the  clear  tones  of 
this  old  man’s  declaration  of  his  acquies- 
cence in  the  Divine  will.  What  to  him 
were  the  sorrows  of  this  transitory  life 
but  as  snow-flakes  beating  against  the 
impregnable  armor  of  his  faith  in  the 
heavenly  wisdom  and  mercy  ? Nay,  this 
was  no  supplication,  but  rather  a stren- 
uous resignation.  She  who  had  been 
taken  from  them  had  been  spared  the 
trials  and  temptations  and  afflictions  of 
years,  and  had  entered  early  into  the  joy 
of  her  Lord.  Why  should  we  mourn,  he 
said  (almost  as  if  addressing  those  grief- 
stricken  relatives  and  friends),  that  she 
had  won  to  her  eternal  rest  a little  while 
before  others  who  had  still  to  toil  and  fret 
in  these  earthly  bonds,  until  the  happy 
moment  of  their  release  should  come  ? 
Death  had  been  conquered;  their  young 
kinswoman  had  been  raised  to  everlast- 
ing life;  to  God  be  all  the  praise!  It  was 
a devout  and  sincere  thanksgiving  that 
the  Minister  poured  forth  in  measured, 
earnest,  impressive  sentences.  But  per- 
haps they  had  not  all  attained  to  his  lofty 
and  resolute  disregard  of  the  sufFerings 
and  tribulations  of  this  brief  moment  of 
human  existence ; indeed,  when  the  news 
got  bruited  abroad  that  night,  there  was 
more  than  one  sad  heart  in  the  town,  for 
the  gentle,  affectionate,  frail-constitution- 
ed  girl  had  made  many  friends,  even  in 
this  austere  Kirk  o’  Shields. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HOMEWARD. 

Of  course  Ludovick  and  Alison  had  to 
wait  for  the  funeral;  but  he  did  not 
choose  that  she  should  remain  in  Kirk  o' 
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Shields;  he  took  her  through  to  Edin- 
burgh, under  pretence  of  getting  proper 
mourning  for  her;  and  there  she  was 
most  kindly  received  by  the  Balwhinnans, 
who  did  what  they  could  to  assuage  her 
ali-absorbing  grief.  There  also  Ludovick 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  talking  over 
his  present  circumstances  with  his  old 
friend. 

“ I shall  be  glad  when  I get  her  finally 
and  forever  away  from  that  place,”  he 
said.  “It  is  not  the  right  atmosphere 
for  her;  it  never  could  have  been.  Nat- 
urally she  is  a most  blithe  and  good-hu- 
mored girl,  alert  and  merry,  quite  con- 
tented with  everything,  nothing  making 
her  so  happy  as  seeing  those  round  about , 
her  in  full  enjoyment.  She  is  far  too 
quick-witted,  she  has  too  much  common- 
sense,  to  believe  in  the  gospel  of  useless 
renunciation;  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
perpetual  little  martyrdoms;  to  measure 
your  chance  of  heaven  by  the  number  of 
groans  and  sighs  you  can  crowd  into  an 
afternoon — ” 

“My  good  friend,”  remonstrated  Bal- 
whinnan,  smiling  and  shaking  his  head, 

“ you  will  never  understand  those  people.” 

“I  understand  them  as  far  as  I have 
seen  them,”  the  younger  man  said,  confi- 
dently. “And  what  I have  observed  in 
them  is  plenty  of  faith,  and  plenty  of 
hope,  but  not  the  fifteenth  part  of  a grain 
of  charity.  Oh,  I can  tell  you  they  let 
me  know  pretty  clearly  that  I was  a lep- 
er, and  to  be  shunned;  and  what’s  more, 
Alison  saw  it  too— though  she  didn’t  say 
anything;  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
great  trouble  occupying  her  entirely,  I 
fancy  she  might  have  given  a certain 
Mr.  Cowan  a bit  of  her  mind.  Not  that 
it  mattered  to  me;  it  amused  me  in  a way. 
But  the  cheek  of  some  people ! Of  course 
they  have  all  the  religion  and  all  the 
conscience  that  exist  among  the  sons  of 
men;  and  the  fashion  in  which  they 
have  secured  a monopoly  of  the  good 
things  in  the  next  world  is  just  beautiful 
to  behold.  It  seems  to  me,  Balwhinnan, 
you  want  a modern  apostle  to  go  preach- 
ing through  some  of  your  south  of  Scot- 
land smaller  towns;  and  I could  furnish 
him  with  a text  for  his  sermons— Beware 
of  spiritual  pride.” 

“At  all  events,”  the  advocate  said, 
“you  are  better  satisfied  now  that  you 
did  not  go  to  law  in  order  to  find  out 
where  the  young  lady  was.” 

“We  did  not  appeal  to  the  law;  we 


broke  it,”  Ludovick  said,  simply.  “If 
that  rascal  of  a lad  had  not  made  a most 
outrageous,  violent,  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack on  an  unoffending  divinity  student, 
I don’t  see  how  we  ever  could  have  found 
out  where  she  was.” 

“But  it  will  be  all  the  easier  for  you 
now  to  make  friends  with  the  old  Minis- 
ter before  you  go  back  home ; that  is  what 
your  wife  seems  chiefly  anxious  about  at 
present.” 

“ I know,”  said  the  younger  man,  rath- 
er gloomily.  “And  I don’t  see  much 
chance  of  it.  When  I first  heard  of  that 
poor  girl’s  illness  I thought  it  might  offer 
a way  toward  some  kind  of  reconciliation ; 
but  I am  not  so  sure  now.  And  I know 
Alison  will  be  fretting  over  her  father's 
loneliness.  His  loneliness!  His  loneli- 
ness seems  to  me  merely  the  isolation  of 
pride.  Of  course  I admit  that  there  is 
something  fine  in  the  contempt  or  indif- 
ference he  seems  to  have  for  anything 
that  may  happen  to  him  in  this  world; 
there  is  something  fine  in  that;  it  is  wor- 
thy of  Epictetus,  though  I suppose  he 
would  call  it  ordinary  Christian  fortitude. 
I can  see  what  is  fine  in  that,  even  if  it 
leads  him  to  disregard  the  claims  of  nat- 
ural affection,  even  if  he  refuses  to  his 
only  daughter  the  trifle  of  sympathy  and 
consideration  she  is  begging  and  praying 
for  in  her  heart.  Well,  I will  do  what  I 
can  toward  making  matters  smooth.  I 
will  go  to  him  and  offer  him  my  hand; 
I will  ask  him  for  the  briefest  message  of 
kindness  that  I may  take  to  Alison — ” 

“ Don’t  you  think,”  his  friend  said,  gen- 
tly, “ that  it  might  be  better  for  her  to  go 
herself  ?” 

“She  shall  not  do  anything  of  the  sort !” 
Ludovick  said,  with  a flash  in  his  eyes. 
“She  has  suffered  enough  already;  she 
shall  suffer  no  more  in  that  quarter.  Do 
you  think  I want  a jury  of  elders  and 
elders’  wives  to  come  together  to  consider 
her  conduct  ? Do  you  think  she  is  to  go 
as  a suppliant  to  them  t Not  while  I can 
prevent  it.” 

“It  was  only  a suggestion  of  mine,” 
the  lawyer  said,  good-naturedly.  “You 
see,  you  are  not  the  most  diplomatic  per- 
son in  the  world,  Macdonell ; and  you 
might  go  with  some  prejudice  in  your 
mind,  some  resentment,  perhaps,  over 
what  happened  formerly ; and  that  might 
make  things  different.  Then,  again,  you 
must  remember  the  natural  relation  be- 
tween father  and  daughter.” 
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44  What  did  he  do  before  ?”  the  younger 
man  demanded.  “He  handed  her  over 
to  the  custody  of  Mrs.  Cowan.  I suppose 
she  was  not  deemed  worthy  to  be  in  his 
sight.  She  was  sent  away  to  be  purified 
of  her  iniquities  and  transgressions;  and 
then  she  was  to  come  back  a contrite  pen- 
itent. And  you  see  she  is  not  a contrite 
penitent  yet.  If  she  went  all  by  herself 
to  that  house  she  might  have  her  sins 
and  enormities  flaunted  before  her  again. 
She  might  have  the  sermon  that  was 
preached  at  her  from  the  pulpit  repeated 
for  her  benefit.  She  might  have  that 
sickening  hypocrite  of  a woman  whining 
over  her  as  a brand  not  yet  plucked  from 
the  burning.  Well,  then,  I say,  kNo,  thank 
you,’  to  all  that.  She  is  not  going  to 
encounter  anything  of  the  kind.  I will 
make  it  my  business  to  see  she  shall 
no£.” 

The  advocate  scratched  his  head. 

“Well,  I don't  see  what  the  mischief 
is  to  come  of  it  all,”  he  said,  with  a per- 
plexed air.  “I  wish  both  of  you  were 
back  in  Lochaber,  leaving  time  to  smooth 
away  these  differences.  But  if  you  go  to 
this  old  man  with  such  an  antagonism  of 
feeling — ” 

Ludovick  Macdonell — who  was  really 
a most  good-humored  and  generous  spir- 
ited kind  of  person  when  he  was  not  har- 
assed by  these  bitter  memories— suddenly 
looked  up,  and  said,  with  a frank  smile: 

“You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that,  Bal- 
whinnan.  I give  you  my  word  that  when 
I go  to  see  the  old  Minister  I will  abase 
myself  down  to  the  ground — for  Alison's 
sake.” 

The  day  of  the  funeral  was  dark  and 
grim.  Over  the  thick  smoke-laden  at- 
mosphere of  Kirk  o’  Shields  hung  leaden 
skies,  and  a continuous  rain  poured  into 
the  melancholy  streets.  The  funeral  ser- 
vice, as  is  customary  in  Scotland,  took 
place  in  the  house,  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives assembling  in  the  parlor,  while  the 
coffin  lay  in  the  room  above.  The  Min- 
ister, worn  of  face  and  sad-eyed,  but  still 
with  the  same  air  of  lofty  resignation  and 
acquiescence,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble, an  open  Bible  before  him,  while  in 
measured  and  monotonous  tones  he  ad- 
monished this  little  group  of  sorrowing 
folk  of  the  vanity  and  worthlessness  of 
human  life,  and  reminded  them  of  the 
great  eternal  prize  toward  which  they 
should  be  pressing  through  these  brief 
moments  here  below.  And  it  was  almost 


with  tenderness,  but  with  no  break  in  his 
voice,  that  he  referred  to  the  young  girl 
who  had  been  taken  away  from  them. 
She  had  been  a faithful  handmaid  of  the 
Lord.  She  had  walked  according  to  the 
light.  In  so  far  as  her  station  and  years 
allowed  she  had  been  attentive  to  her 
duties;  she  had  been  as  the  child  Samuel, 
who  ministered  unto  the  Lord  before  Eli 
the  priest.  And  even  as  the  Lord  had 
called  to  Samuel,  and  the  child  had  an- 
swered, “Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth,”  so  to  this  other  young  minis- 
trant  and  servant  He  had  sent  His  sum- 
mons, and  she  had  answered,  and  gone 
home  to  her  rest.  Why  should  they 
weep,  or  doubt  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  Him  who  ruled  all  things,  even 
the  smallest  ? Their  young  sister  in  the 
Lord  had  only  gone  before,  to  her  ex- 
ceeding gain.  And  then  he  repeated  the 
words  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians : 1 ‘ ‘ But 
I would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others 
which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God 
bring  with  him.’” 

But  here  a terrible  thing  occurred.  The 
old  servant-woman  Margaret,  who  was 
standing  near  the  doorway,  was  taken 
with  a violent  trembling,  and  she  sank 
on  her  knees  to  the  floor,  and  raised  her 
clasped  hands  above  her  head,  and  called 
aloud  with  a piteous  cry : 

“ Lord  God,  have  mercy  upon  me ! have 
mercy  upon  me  1 They’re  a’  looking  forrit 
to  seeing  her  again;  they’re  a’  to  meet 
her  there  except  me— except  me!  She'll 
no  come  near  where  I am— in  the  everlast- 
ing fire!  Lord  God,  have  mercy  upon 
me!  Will  you  not  have  mercy  on  a poor 
sinner?  Is  there  to  be  no  mercy  for  me 
through  all  eternity?  Lord  God,  have 
peety!  have  peety!” 

The  Minister  paused.  “Remove  that 
poor  woman,”  he  said,  in  a calm,  grave 
voice;  and  when  they  had  raised  the  poor 
trembling  wretch  and  led  her  from  the 
room,  he  continued  the  solemn,  simple, 
unimposing  service. 

When  that  was  over,  the  coffin  was 
brought  down  and  placed  in  the  hearse; 
and  as  the  sombre  vehicle  slowly  moved 
away,  the  male  relatives  and  friends  (the 
women-folk  remaining  in  the  house)  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  it  on  foot,  two  by  two, 
led  by  the  Minister  himself  and  his  chief 
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elder,  Mr.  Cowan  of  Corbieslaw.  The 
small,  irregular  black  procession  made  its 
way  through  the  rain  and  along  these  din- 
gy thoroughfares  till  it  reached  the  cem- 
etery just  outside  the  town.  And  of  all 
the  dismal  sights  about  Kirk  o’  Shields, 
surely  this  was  the  most  melancholy. 
Here  were  no  white  stones  marking  the 
graves  of  the  loved  and  lost  ones,  nor 
carefully  tended  flowers,  in  their  purity 
and  sweetness  emblematic  of  the  kind  re- 
membrance, the  wistful  hope,  that  placed 
them  there.  The  head  stones  were  dank 
and  sodden  with  wet  and  smoke  ; the  bits 
of  bushes  here  and  there  were  leafless, 
withered,  and  black;  the  very  grass  was 
grimy.  The  hearse  came  to  within  a few 
yards  of  the  open  grave,  then  the  coffin 
was  taken  out  and  carried  over,  and  slowly 
and  reverently  lowered  into  its  resting- 
place.  It  had  but  the  one  white  wreath 
upon  it.  That  Alison  had  brought  with 
her  from  Edinburgh:  you  cannot  buy 
flowers  in  Kirk  o’  Shields  if  you  wished. 
There  was  no  service  by  the  side  of  the 
grave.  When  the  coffin  had  been  low- 
ered, the  friends  and  relatives  took  a last 
look;  then,  as  the  grave-diggers  began 
their  work,  they  fell  to  talking  among 
themselves;  finally,  in  scattered  groups, 
they  set  out  again  for  the  town  and  for 
their  several  homes,  walking  through  the 
heavy  rain.  Ludovick  was  alone  all  this 
time ; no  one  had  spoken  to  him,  or  taken 
any  notice  of  him. 

But  when  he  returned  to  the  Minister’s 
house  to  fetch  away  Alison,  he  was  sur- 
prised she  had  already  gone,  though  Mrs. 
Cowan  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  wo* 
men-folk  were  still  there.  She  had  re- 
turned to  the  inn,  the  servant-maid  in- 
formed him,  shortly  after  the  funeral  had 
left.  So,  as  this  seemed  as  good  an  op- 
portunity as  any  for  trying  to  come  to 
some  amicable  understanding  with  the 
Minister,  he  bade  the  servant-lass  inform 
Mr.  Blair  that  he  would  like  to  see  him 
for  a moment.  She  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  Ministers  room  and  delivered  her 
message;  Mr.  Blair  came  out  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  she  discreetly  disappeared. 

“Mr.  Blair,”  said  Macdonell,  “Alison 
will  be  going  away  this  afternoon,  and 
she  would  like  to  say  good-by  to  you — ” 

“It  is  unnecessary,”  the  Minister  said, 
calmly. 

“ Perhaps  so,”  said  the  intermediator, 
in  as  gentle  and  submissive  a fashion  as 
possible,  “but — but  it  is  only  natural  for 


a girl  to  wish  to  part  on  good  terms  with 
her  father;  and  I think, especially  at  such 
a time  as  the  present,  there  might  be  a— 
a little  consideration  for  family  ties.  As 
for  myself,  I offer  you  my  hand,  and  ask 
you  to  forget  what  is  past,  as  I hope  to  do 
also.  I don’t  wish  to  have  any  feeling 
of  resentment  toward  any  man,  least  of 
all  toward  Alison’s  father.  I know  you 
have  reason  to  complain  of  me,  and 
though  I cannot  honestly  say  that  I re- 
gret having  induced  Alison  to  enter  into 
that  hasty  marriage,  still  I can  understand 
how  it  would  strike  you,  and  I ask  your 
pardon.” 

Mr.  Blair  did  not  take  the  proffered 
hand. 

“It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps  something 
more  than  unnecessary,  for  my  daughter 
to  come  here,”  he  said,  in  grave,  deliber- 
ate tones,  and  there  was  no  expression 
save  that  customary  sadness  in  the  sunken 
eyes  and  in  the  worn  and  lined  face;  “and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  make  expla- 
nations or  apologies  for  that  which  is  now 
irremediable.  To  open  up  these  matters 
again  might  merely  lead  to  contention  and 
reproach,  which  I am  far  from  desiring. 
My  daughter  has  chosen  her  own  path ; 
let  her  follow  it.  I will  not  be  her  judge. 
Perhaps  when  we  win  to  the  greater  light 
we  may  see  with  different  eyes.  The 
Lord's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways;  there 
may  be  guidance  where  we  see  but  foot- 
steps wandering  in  the  dark;  in  His  good 
time  we  shall  know  all.  As  for  you,  I 
hope  I bear  you  no  enmity;  I would  part 
with  you  without  bitterness;  but  before 
you  go  I would  ask  of  you  one  question. 
Do  I understand  that  you  have  not  sought 
to  lead  away  my  daughter  from  the  faith 
of  her  childhood,  from  the  faith  in  which 
those  of  her  house  who  have  gone  before 
have  found  peace  and  consolation  in  their 
dying  hours  ? I — I understood  it  to  be  so 
— is  it  so?” 

“Certainly  it  is  so!”  Ludovick  said, 
with  emphasis.  “Alison  is  absolutely 
free  in  all  such  matters — of  course  she  is. 
If  she  chooses  to  go  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Fort  William,  that  is  simply 
because  the  Munros  go  there:  she  may 
go  to  any  church  she  pleases,  and  wel- 
come.” 

“And  if  there  are  children  of  the  mar- 
riage?” the  old  man  said. 

“If  there  are  children  of  the  marriage, 
they  will  be  brought  up  in  their  mothers 
faith;  I pledge  you  my  honor  to  that.” 
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Mr.  Blair  hesitated,  but  only  for  a 
second. 

“I  thank  you,”  he  said,  in  the  same 
grave,  unimpassioned  voice,  and  he  seem- 
ed about  to  go. 

“But— but  have  you  no  message  for 
Alison  ?”  Ludovick  asked,  in  an  appeal- 
ing kind  of  way. 

“ I would  not  have  her  think  there  was 
aught  of  bitterness  in  my  heart  against 
her,”  he  answered.  And  then  he  added, 
with  slow  impressiveness,  “Nay,  I wish 
you  both  well.”  And  with  that  the  Min- 
ister, reserved,  austere,  unapproachable, 
passed  into  his  own  room. 

Ludovick  Macdonell  did  not  go  straight 
back  to  the  inn;  he  went  along  to  the  un- 
frequented thoroughfare  overlooking  the- 
canal  and  the  iron- works;  and  paced  up 
and  down  there  (though  the  rain  was  still 
falling  heavily),  that  lie  might  make  the 
best  of  this  message  that  lie  had  to  carry 
to  Alison.  And  when  at  last  he  return- 
ed, and  found  her  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, looking  out  into  the  wet  streets,  he 
said: 

“Why  did  you  leave  the  house,  Ailie  ? 
I went  back  expecting  to  find  you  there.” 

She  turned  to  him  at  once. 

“Well,  Ludovick,” said  she,  somewhat 
proudly,  “ I did  not  choose  that  your  wife 
should  remain  there  to  be — to  be— looked 
at  askance.” 

“Oh,  you  must  not  heed  the  looks,  or 
the  words  either,  of  people  like  that!” 
said  he,  quite  cheerfully.  (Perhaps  he 
was  not  so  ill  pleased  that  his  young  wife 
had  resented  the  manner  of  the  elders’ 
wives  toward  her.)  “What  are  they  to 
you  ? But  I have  brought  a message 
for  you  from  your  father.  Oh  yes,  he 
was  not  nearly  so  implacable  as  you 
might  imagine;  he  was  quite  courteous 
and  civil,  in  his  reserved  way.  Of  course 
he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary for  you  to  go  and  bid  him  a formal 
good-by  at  the  present  time,  and  that  he 
would  rather  not  have  me  go  into  any 
explanations  or  excuses;  and  that  is  rea- 
sonable. I saw  that  he  did  not  want  to 
have  any  controversy,  such  as  might 
arise,  and  might  produce  bitterness.  No; 
he  said  he  had  no  feeling  against  either  of 
us;  that  perhaps  it  might  appear  to  him 
some  day  as  if  everything  had  been  for 
the  best;  and  the  last  words  he  said,  Ailie, 
were  that  he  wished  you  well.  These 
were  his  last  words.  ‘ I wish  you  both 
well he  said.  Oh,  I can  look  forward  a 


year  or  two,  and  see  what  his  present  at- 
titude will  lead  to;  but  in  the  mean  time 
you  ought  to  be  very  glad  that  he  is  so 
amicably  disposed  toward  us.  And  there's 
another  thing  I’ve  got  to  tell  you,  Ailie,” 
Captain  Ludovick  continued,  in  the  same 
cheerful  and  hopeful  strain.  “We  are 
not  going  to  set  out  for  the  Highlands 
this  afternoon.” 

“ No  ?”  she  said;  and  her  face,  that  had 
been  painfully  anxious  when  he  began  to 
tell  her  of  that  interview,  was  now  grown 
much  more  placid  and  grateful  and  con- 
tent. 

“No;  at  least  not  directly  back.  The 
simple  fact  is  this,  Ailie:  you  are  being 
thoroughly  spoiled  in  Locliaber.  You  get 
such  an  inordinate  quantity  of  petting 
that  all  your  natural  firmness  of  charac- 
ter is  being  destroyed.  It  isn’t  wholesome ; 
it's  far  from  wholesome.  The  old  laird  is 
the  worst,  it  is  true;  but  the  rest  of  them 
are  nearly  as  bad.  You’re  being  softened 
and  blunted  into  a sentimental,  jelly-fish 
sort  of  condition.” 

“But  it's  very  nice,  Ludovick,”  she 
pleaded. 

“I  tell  you  it  isn’t  wholesome.  It  is 
most  detrimental  to  your  character,” Cap- 
tain Ludovick  maintained.  “ You  want 
somebody  to  sharpen  you— to  keep  your 
wits , on  edge — to  make  you  hold  your 
own,  and  give  an  account  of  yourself. 
Well,  J’m  going  to  get  such  a person.  I 
am  goiug  to  take  you  through  to  Glasgow 
to-night.  To-morrow  we  shall  go  down 
the  Clyde  to  Rothesay.  There  I shall 
take  possession  of  your  aunt  Gilchrist, 
and  carry  her  off  with  us  to  Fort  William, 
and  establish  her  at  Oyre  for  the  winter. 
That  will  counteract  the  petting,  I think ! 
And  why  shouldn’t  she  spend  the  winter 
with  us  as  well  as  at  that  Hydropathic 
place  ? My  gracious ! haven’t  we  as  pure 
drinking-water  at  Oyre  as  they’ve  got  at 
Rothesay  ?” 

And  well  Alison  knew  what  it  was  that 
had  led  him  to  make  this  proposal;  it  was 
no  desire  to  provoke  a series  of  temper 
combats,  good-humored  as  these  assured- 
ly would  be,  for  his  own  amusement;  it 
was  the  thought  that  she  might  feel  a 
little  lonely  in  the  world  after  the  death 
of  her  sister,  and  herself  removed  from 
among  her  kinsfolk  and  former  friends. 

She  went  up  to  him  and  kissed  him. 

“Ah,  Ludovick,”  she  said,  with  swim- 
ming eyes,  “ you  are  so  good  to  me!” 

THE  END. 
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INVALIDISM  AS  A FINE  ART. 

BY  A.  B.  WARD. 


“ T HAVE  sinned  against  my  brother, 

X the  ass,”  confessed  a pious  old  monk, 
when  his  under-fed,  over-flogged  body  re- 
fused to  budge  for  him.  Make  you  the 
same  confession,  Tom.  You  trudged 
through  miles  of  mud-puddle  yesterday, 
and  then  gave  yourself  no  rubbing  down 
and  dry  stabling.  Now  you  wonder 
where  you  got  that  confounded  cough. 
And  you,  Dick,  who  spurred  your  tired 
eyes  open  night  after  night,  in  a final 
spurt  for  the  essay  prize,  if  you  had  lis- 
tened, as  Balaam  did  to  his  animal,  when 
you  heard  that  noise  in  your  head,  you 
wouldn’t  be  tied  down  to  a cot  with  ner- 
vous prostration.  As  for  you,  Harry,  poor 
lad ! we  all  have  to  risk  lame  legs  in  tak- 
ing a leap.  Many  a brave  runner  draws 
in  his  breath  with  the  exultation  of  youth, 
feeling  the  glow  of  strength  through  all 
his  veins,  runs  blithely  forward,  and — 
lands  in  a heap  as  you  did.  Make  the 
best  of  it.  All  the  old  Dicks  and  Toms 
and  Harrys  are  in  the  same  plight,  with 
their  exposures  and  overwork  and  risks. 
Peccavimus!  We  have  all  sinned.  But 
we’ll  make  the  best  of  it.  The  beast  is 
foundered,  but  his  rider  is  safe,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  tide  of  health  to  turn.  His 
lien  is  yet  on  the  great  outside  world  still 
sending  tributes  in  to  him — glimpses  of 
blue  sky,  a ripple  of  laughter  from  a jolly 
robin,  the  breath  of  a midsummer  idyl 
mingling  roses  and  new-mown  hay.  A 
petty  lordling,  enthroned  on  pillows,  he 
dictates  to  doctor  and  nurse.  Business 
cares  and  social  duties  are  laid  aside.  The 
fine  art  of  invalidism  is  his  only  interest 
and  concern. 

How  to  be  ill.  This  is  a science  uncat- 
alogued as  yet.  I do  not  mean  how  to  get 
there,  but  how  to  comport  yourself  when 
there.  The  sick  man’s  outfit  is,  perhaps, 
a closer  terminology.  Mind,  I do  not 
say  the  sick  woman’s  outfit.  Women  are 
born  into  the  world  with  a talent  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  They  recline  as  naturally 
as  they  sit,  smile  over  the  stiff  barrier  of 
a toothache,  swoon  gracefully,  and  never 
look  so  well  as  in  the  cap  and  gown  livery 
of  an  invalid.  The  gentle  martyr  spirit 
which  immolates  convenience  and  com- 
fort on  the  altar  of  appearance,  mankind 
will  never  understand.  “Don’t  go,”  she 
says,  winningly.  Her  eyes  shine,  her 
cheeks  glow,  she  chats  gayly  and  without 


a break,  until  the  great  blundering  igno- 
ramus of  woman’s  ways  finally  drags  his 
long  call  to  an  end.^  He  never  doubts 
that  the  evening  has  been  as  delightful  to 
her  as  to  him.  He  never  dreams  that  her 
head  ached  and  she  was  “tired  to  death,” 
even  while  she  encouraged  his  jokes  and 
invited  his  confidences. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  human, 
didn’t  she  say  so  ? My  dear  fellow,  she 
couldn’t.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  her 
traditions  and  instincts.  Whence  comes 
the  ambition  for  suffering  inherent  in 
feminine  souls  I cannot  say;  but  it  is 
there.  It  may  be  an  inheritance  from 
barbarism.  It  may  be  a merciful  pro- 
vision of  nature  for  what  most  women 
are  fated  to  endure,  a heroic  stimulus  to 
carry  them  over  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
pain,  and  prevent  their  sinking  in  its  mur- 
derous trough.  Women  seem  to  under- 
stand this  sentiment  in  each  other,  and 
know  how  to  call  forth  its  exercise;  but 
men  look  on  in  a kind  of  puzzled  awe. 
They  have  no  such  quality  about  them. 
They  go  about  the  business  of  being  ill 
as  if  it  were  its  contrary,  being  well.  Ev- 
ery muscle  is  tense,  every  nerve  alive.  It 
sometimes  requires  the  practice  of  years 
to  learn  how  to  relax. 

“That  is  the  trouble  with  you,”  sighs 
my  worthy  aunt  Gregory.  “ That  is  the 
cause  of  many  injuries  and  much  physical 
disturbance.  Do  you  know,  I actually 
fell  down-stairs  once  without  being  hurt, 
because  1 relaxed  $ I remembered,  just  as 
I started  to  fall,  that  drunkards  and  babies 
rarely  were  hurt  in  all  their  tumbles.  I 
reasoned  it  out.  They  relaxed . I fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  escaped  un- 
harmed. I have  done  it  ever  since  when 
it  was  necessary.”  You  are  right,  aunt, 
in  the  invalid's  case.  A sleepy,  phleg- 
matic creature  will  get  up  from  bed  in 
half  the  time  it  takes  your  hyperaesthetic 
patient  to  find  himself  among  all  the  con- 
fusion of  worries  he  has  drawn  around 
him,  and  to  shake  himself  free  from  them. 
Phlegm  relaxes.  Hyperesthesia  holds 
fast  to  the  world  and  its  burdens.  Phlegm 
has  never  renounced  his  infant  proclivi- 
ties to  rest  and  recuperation.  He  rolls  up 
into  comfortable  positions  as  naturally  as 
the  caterpillar.  Hyperesthesia  has  for- 
gotten the  accomplishment.  He  has  lost 
his  bottle,  and  that  harmless  substitute, 
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his  thumb.  It  seems  to  me  that  I can  dis- 
tinctly recall,  in  the  vague  twilight  of 
early  renunciations,  the  loss  of  my  thumb 
as  a mouth  - stopper.  The  feeling  that 
something  had  been  taken  away  and  for- 
bidden, something  %which  had  been  a re- 
liance and  a comfort,  a sustaining  and 
soothing  influence;  the  sudden  and  pre- 
mature dawn  of  my  manhood,  the  loosing 
of  my  hold  on  the  sublime  trust  and  de- 
pendence which  only  children  know — 
these  haunt  me,  and  suggest  the  loss  of  my 
thumb.  What  would  I not  give  for  it 
now*adays,  when  the  world  is  cold  or  for- 
tune is  coy,  when  my  own  insignificance 
oppresses  me,  when  I am  lost  in  space,  an 
unattached  bachelor  atom!  Presto,  the 
thumb!  I have  doubled  joy  and  halved 
sorrow*.  I am  a child  again.  Alas,  that 
the  prejudices  of  etiquette  forbid!  Man 
in  a state  of  health  affects  a compromise 
by  means  of  his  cigar.  Man  as  an  in- 
valid is  without  the  solace. 

We  are  taught  much  in  the  wfay  of  un- 
concern and  dependence  by  the  young  of 
the  human  species.  Eat,  man,  eat  like  a 
pig.  or  a baby.  Perhaps  you  haven't  a 
baby  at  hand  to  copy.  But  if  thus  nar- 
rowed in  your  means  of  self-education, 
take  for  a guide  and  text-book  that  nine- 
fold cord  of  endurance,  that  furred  and 
whiskered  grip  on  existence,  that  muscu- 
lar, sinuous,  evasive,  inexhaustible  enig- 
ma—the  family  cat.  After  many  years 
devoted  to  the  study  of  this  boon  of  fate, 
this  free  gift  to  humanity,  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  her  invariable  pre- 
sence in  our  midst  is  for  an  object,  to 
teach  us  the  benefits  of  serenity  and  hope. 
Rolled  snugly  together,  so  that  every  bit 
of  her  body  is  in  a position  of  rest,  with 
half  shut  eyes,  in  a reverie  more  sweet 
than  slumber,  she  utters  her  song  of  con- 
tent. “Sing-song,  sing-song!”  She  has 
found  Nirvana.  She  has  “relaxed.”  Stir 
her  up,  she  unwinds,  and  winds  up  again 
out  of  your  reach.  Life  has  always  some- 
thing in  reserve  for  the  cat.  She  is  a mine 
of  resources,  and  in  consequence  she  is 
ever  serene  and  hopeful.  She  can  endure 
all-night  exposures,  the  fatigue  of  the 
hunt,  the  unevenness  of  her  diet.  Eight 
extra  lives,  each  one  compounded  of  sim- 
ilar exposures  and  fatigues  and  irregular- 
ities, are  hers.  How  do  I explain  this? 
It  is  all  due  to  her  attitude  toward  the 
world,  to  the  composed  state  of  her  nerves, 
and  this  to  her  peculiarly  blissful  accom- 
plishment, her  purr.  Herein  is  she  strong 


against  the  onslaughts  of  time  and  the  in- 
genuity of  the  small  boy.  She  driuks, 
camel-like,  when  fountains  offer,  slips 
with  a quiet  thrust  of  her  claw  through 
grasping  fingers,  nerved  alike  for  depri- 
vation and  sudden  attack  by  the  quiet 
hour  purred  away  by  the  kitchen  lire. 
“But,”  say  you,  “man  is  not  a cat;  he 
has  ceased  to  be  an  infant.  The  laws  of 
his  psychology  warrant  no  promise  that 
he  will  ever  attain  to  anything  like  the 
contentment  of  the  one  or  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  other.  True,  my  friend,  very 
true.  I know  well  how  the  restless  mind 
chafes  and  frets  against  its  barriers  of 
commonplace  and  monotony;  how,  unoc- 
cupied, it  wanders  up  and  down  the  fig- 
ures of  the  wall-paper,  across  the  carpet 
and  back  again — counting,  counting,  over 
and  over — until  it  emerges  bruised  and 
sore, half  mad  with  impressions  to  which  it 
nevertheless  returns  inversely,  as  horses 
rush  back  into  a burning  barn. 

Something  must  be  substituted.  Thank 
God ! there  is  always  something, until  com- 
plete apathy  puts  up  the  shutters  and 
muffles  the  bell.  When  the  weak  chest 
and  helpless  limbs  lie  level  with  the  bed, 
and  heavy  eyelids  refuse  to  rise,  hearing 
sits,  like  an  Ariel  at  the  bow-window  of  a 
captive  Prospero,  conveying  swift  intelli- 
gences of  the  world  without.  It  is  spring. 
The  sick  man  knows  it,  despite  the  un- 
changed artificial  heat  about  him  and  the 
shaded  windows.  He  pictures  the  tint  of 
the  sky,  the  blush  of  new  life  upon  the 
earth.  He  fancies  the  wing  of  a breeze 
against  his  cheek.  In  his  dreams  he  hunts 
for  pussy-willows  as  he  did  when  a boy, 
and  nails  up  the  viues  by  the  porch. 
Why  ? He  has  heard  the  children  play- 
ing in  the  streets,  laughing  and  shouting 
as  they  never  do  except  when  just  re- 
leased from  winter  prisons.  He  has  heard 
the  altered  cries  of  the  venders  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  or,  if  in  the  country,  the 
first  small  ecstasy  of  a sparrow*,  the  pro- 
phetic call  of  the  frogs  from  the  swamp. 
Every  season  has  its  distinct  sonorous 
boundaries,  every  mood  of  the  weather  its 
telltale  change  of  tone.  He  learns  to 
know  them  all.  The  passers-by  become 
familiar  to  him.  There  is  the  boy  who 
splashes  through  the  rain  and  chirrups 
like  a young  robin  ; lie  is  reasonably  quiet 
on  sunny  days.  There  is  the  girl  who 
always  carries  the  rustle  of  a stiffly  starch- 
ed petticoat,  and  clicks  along  the  pave- 
ment as  if  stamping  it  with  some  device. 
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There  is  the  little  Trot  who  goes  to  meet 
papa  at  noon,  and  is  invariably  greeted 
with,  “Here  we  are!  Come  to  meet 
papa  ? That' 8 a man  !”  The  last  swing- 
ing inflection,  and  the  subsequent  ring  of 
only  one  pair  of  feet  on  the  walk,  tell  that 
little  Trot  has  been  lifted  to  a broad  shoul- 
der never  so  proud  of  its  burden.  Eclips- 
ing these  interests  of  the  street  comes 
the  thrill  of  recognition,  telling  him  who 
passes  through  the  hall  and  nears  the 
sick-room  door.  This  is  the  doctor’s 
sturdy  tread,  that  the  nurse’s  slippered 
foot  fall,  and  now  gentle  sister  Sue  creeps 
timidly  and  deprecatingly  to  the  thresh- 
old, asking  for  “dear  brother  Ned.” 
Thus  faithfully  does  Ariel  serve  his  pros- 
trate master,  and  fettered  Prospero,  grow- 
ing more  keen  of  apprehension,  finds  him- 
self at  his  old  trick  of  analyzing  what  he 
receives,  turning  it  over  and  over  in  the 
crucible  of  his  philosophy. 

So  far  we  have  our  eyes  shut.  Some 
day  “another  door  opens,”  as  it  used  to 
do  in  Arabian  Nights  when  the  bold 
hero  explored  underground,  “and  an- 
other apartment  of  greater  magnificence 
appears.”  The  patient  opens  his  eyes. 
He  may  open  them  on  bare  walls  and 
unattractive  furnishings;  he  may  open 
them  on  articles  of  luxury  and  beauty. 
But  there  are  some  things  which  he  is 
bound  to  see,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor: 
the  sunbeam  which  slides  in  over  the 
shutter,  and  dances  like  a vision  over  the 
floor;  narrow  glimpses  of  tree  and  cloud, 
magnified  into  especial  loveliness  by  their 
limitations;  shades  of  summer  greenness 
or  white  curves  of  winter  sculpture,  hint- 
ing of  the  wonders  without.  These  he  is 
sure  to  see  when  he  opens  his  eyes.  But 
they  tire  him  more  than  what  he  finds 
within,  where  he  is  lord  of  his  own. 
Here  are  the  shadows  and  the  reflections 
which  people  his  world,  and  make  it  dif- 
ferent from  anything  he  ever  knew  be- 
fore. Vague  gray  silhouettes  of  men  and 
women,  of  horses  and  carriages,  appear 
and  disappear  on  the  wall.  Some  of 
them  have  heads  reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
Some  are  misshapen  and  strange.  They 
go  stalking  past  in  an  almost  ceaseless 
panorama.  Now  and  then  the  swift, 
whirling  shadow  of  a bird  dips  and 
darts  across  the  wall.  And  all  the  time 
outlines  of  branches,  which  wave  and 
open  and  close  again,  weave  intricate  em- 
broideries in  the  place.  The  room  is  alive 
with  dim,  softly  moving  forms.  Their 
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dimness  and  their  gentle  motion  are  as 
soothing  as  a lullaby.  Yet  they  divert 
the  watcher  by  their  quiet  changes,  and 
hold  his  languid  interest.  He  makes 
believe  with  them,  like  a child,  and  fan- 
cies himself  a sight-seeing  Gulliver  or 
an  Alice  in  Wonderland  for  a while.  If 
he  is  really  gaining  in  strength,  as  he  is 
bound  to  do  if  he  has  followed  our  good 
advice  from  the  beginning,  he  will  put 
his  wits  to  work  devising  further  amuse- 
ment. Some  invalids  at  this  stage  cause 
a mirror  to  be  hung  where  it  can  catch 
a picture  of  the  street.  That  was  what 
Jacob  Haverstraw  did.  He  was  an  uncle 
of  mine,  a queer,  silent  old  fellow,  bed- 
ridden from  his  twenty-fifth  year,  when 
he  fell  and  hurt  his  spine.  His  wife, 
Aunt  Janet,  was  a mother  to  him  as 
well,  and  besides  careful  nursing,  gave 
him  all  the  brightness  and  diversion  her 
woman’s  wit  could  plan.  She  had  count- 
less ways  of  entertaining  him.  One  was 
to  hang  a mirror  to  reflect  now  the  front 
of  the  house,  where  there  was  a main 
street  and  a tiny  railed-in  park,  like  a 
private  cemetery;  now  the  rear,  where 
plump -armed  maids  leaned  over  the 
window-sill  to  gossip  with  grocers’  and 
butchers’  lads,  where  quarrelsome  knaves 
knocked  each  other  about  for  their  own 
exercise  and  the  pleasure  of  the  loafing 
crowd,  where,  in  short,  Cupid  or  Mars 
was  continually  ruling. 

As  a matter  of  course,  Jacob  enjoyed 
the  rear  view  more  than  the  view  of  the 
staid  front,  where  people  merely  passed  or 
nodded  formally  to  each  other;  and  grad- 
ually the  mirror  came  to  reflect  nothing 
but  the  blackened  and  grimy  alley  and 
the  back  parlor  windows  of  Mr.  Cigar- 
seller — I forget  his  other  name.  Now 
Mr.  Cigar-seller  had  a pretty  daughter, 
and  Pretty  Daughter  had  a lover  obnox- 
ious to  the  father  of  the  girl.  The  circle 
of  romance  was  complete.  Small  wonder 
that  Jacob  could  hardly  wait  mornings 
to  have  his  face  washed,  and  the  “peep 
show,”  as  he  called  it,  adjusted  to  take 
in  all  it  could  hold  of  the  alley  and 
the  parlor.  Small  wonder  that  the  ex- 
cited audience  of  one  bitterly  bewailed 
the  “curtain  of  the  dark,”  coming  down 
upon  crises  and  climaxes,  and  making 
each  scene  synchronous  with  the  day, 
in  whatever  lamentable  plight  it  left 
the  actors,  one  and  all.  Janet,  sewing 
by  another  window,  was  kept  posted  of 
the  progress  of  the  play,  and  now  and 
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then,  excited  by  her  husband’s  ejacula- 
tions, perforce  must  leave  her  work  and 
lay  her  cheek  to  his,  watching  the  scene. 
Such  was  the  case  when  he  announced 
loudly,  “He’s  kissed  her!”  What  wo- 
man could  resist  a glance  at  the  lovers  ? 
And  again,  “The  mean  old  hulks,  he’s 
boxed  her  ears !”  A different  he  this  time, 
indeed,  and  no  less  a personage  than  the 
dignified  cigar-seller  himself. 

After  that  event  the  plot  thickened,  as 
it  always  does,  on  or  off  the  stage.  There 
were  stolen  meetings,  stormy  interviews 
with  the  cruel  parent,  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  a first  class  drama.  Jacob 
was  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  quiet 
soul.  He  hardly  removed  his  eyes  from 
the  mirror,  and  at  last  fairly  strained  his 
back  in  a futile  effort  to  extend  his  view. 
This  put  an  end  to  theatre-going  for  two 
whole  days.  The  third  was  a Sunday, 
and  rainy.  About  2 p.m.  Janet  was  in- 
duced to  tuck  a pillow  under  the  sick 
man’s  head,  and  tip  the  glass  into  such 
a position  that  it  would  show  the  alley 
without  any  exertion  on  Jacob’s  part. 
Soon  the  old  cigar-seller  appeared  at  the 
door,  looked  hurriedly  up  and  down  the 
street,  wrung  his  hands,  and  went  back 
into  the  house.  This  he  did  twice,  and 
then  Jacob  saw  him  no  more,  although 
he  watched  until  the  early,  drizzling, 
April  twilight  shut  in.  “Something 
has  happened,”  said  Jacob.  Something 
had.  It  was  all  in  the  papers  the  next 
day,  and  Janet  read  them  aloud  to  him. 

The  cigar-seller  had  been  foully  mur- 
dered. He  was  found  about  nine  o’clock 
Sunday  evening  by  some  cronies  who 
came  in  to  have  a pull  with  him.  His 
daughter  and  her  lover,  now  her  hus- 
band, had  been  arrested  at  a cheap  board- 
ing-house not  far  away.  They  had  left 
her  father’s  house,  they  said,  Sunday 
morning  while  he  was  still  asleep.  He 
had  beeii  up  late  the  night  before  and 
slept  soundly.  They  proved  their  subse- 
quent absence  from  the  house.  But  no 
one  had  seen  the  old  man  all  day  Sunday ; 
in  fact,  he  had  not  been  seen  from  the  time 
he  put  up  his  shutters  Saturday  night  un- 
til he  was  found  with  a knife  in  his  heart. 
“Had  not  been  seen?”  shrieked  Jacob. 
“ Why,  I saw  him ! Janet,  we’ll  have  to 
go  to  court  and  testify.”  “ You  ?”  smiles 
Janet,  incredulously.  But  they  went.  It 
was  a considerable  undertaking  to  remove 
the  bedridden  man  from  his  own  couch 
to  the  stretcher,  and  so  to  convey  him 


into  court.  Not  without  state  and  cere- 
mony did  he  make  his  dibut , borne  in  by 
slow-stepping  men,  attended  by  his  wife 
and  two  physicians — his  own  and  an  ex- 
pert, who  should  pronounce  his  brain  a 
sound  one,  whatever  might  be  said  of  his 
back.  Picture,  if  you  can,  the  excitement 
when  this  strange  witness  saved  the  pretty, 
sobbing  girl  and  her  pale,  frightened  lover 
from  a cruel  sentence.  Picture  the  lover 
leaping  over  an  intervening  bench  and 
sweeping  the  two  doctors  out  of  his  way 
that  he  might  throw  himself  on  his  knees 
beside  Jacob.  Picture  the  girl  clasping 
the  invalid  around  the  neck  and  covering 
him  with  kisses.  “ It  liked  to  have  killed 
him,”  says  Aunt  Janet.  But  Jacob  says 
he  never  felt  so  well  in  his  life.  Ah,  let 
not  the  idle  invalid  think  his  eyes  are  of 
no  service  to  himself  or  others!  There’s 
no  telling  what  he  may  see  if  he  keeps 
them  open. 

The  invalid,  like  the  poet,  and  like  all 
acute,  sensitive  beings,  is  remarkable  not 
for  seeing  differently,  but  for  seeiug  more 
than  do  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  en- 
dows everything  about  him  with  per- 
sonality. Cold,  hard  substances  are  his 
avowed  enemies.  The  soft,  the  yielding, 
the  woolly,  fill  him  with  gratitude  and 
delight.  The  arm-chair  invites  and  em- 
braces him.  The  tiny  teapot  and  ewer 
are  eager  to  do  him  service,  and  the  gruel 
bowl  displays  a fairly  maternal  solicitude. 
His  cane  is  a Fidus  Achates,  his  pet  pil- 
low a Nancy,  or  whatever  his  childhood's 
nurse  was  named.  As  to  the  bottles  ar- 
ranged on  his  table,  only  the  doctors  who 
prescribed  them  cau  surpass  their  marked 
and  individual  interest  in  their  charge. 

A glow  of  genuine  affection  fills  me 
when  I glance  at  Tonic,  so  many  times 
has  he  proved  worthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  when  the  “lamp  of  life 
burned  low.”  Liniment’s  unctuous  sides 
are  nearly  bursting  with  officious  good- 
nature. Fine  Old  Bourbon  has  an  irresist- 
ible bacchanalian  leer.  Stout  Camphor 
needs  only  spectacles  and  a bag  to  make 
an  old  fogy  of  him.  Sly  little  Morphine, 
hiding  behind  the  rest,  has  a sinister,  sug- 
gestive, Mephistophelian  look,  which  at 
once  attracts  and  repels. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  organizing  a cat  and 
dog  and  hen  and  parrot  society,  is  success- 
fully rivalled  by  our  invalid  with  hiscircle 
of  silent  friends.  As  his  knowledge  of  his 
art  increases,  he  busies  himself  more  and 
more  with  the  peculiar  occupations  of  liis 
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class.  He  brings  a magnifying-glass  to 
bear  upon  the  web  of  his  blanket,  upon 
the  structure  of  his  food.  He  calculates 
the  number  of  sands  in  his  hour-glass, 
and  makes  wagers  with  himself  that  he 
will  know  without  looking  when  they  are 
run  out.  Accustomed  to  night-watches, 
he  learns*  the  many  phases  of  darkness 
and  its  mysterious  influences.  He  lies 
under  the  wide-spread,  brooding  wings  of 
the  night,  and  hears  the  clock-beats  sound- 
ing through  the  house,  and  a strange  ec- 
stasy seizes  him.  He  notes  the  progress 
of  the  dawn,  and  has  as  many  theories  of 
light  as  ever  the  famoud  Rosicrucians 
held.  Repose  and  hope,  accurate  obser- 
vation, philosophy  and  fancy — our  fine 
art  has  much  to  bestow  on  the  willing  and 
ready  recipient.  Ample  scope,  too,  is  af- 
forded the  pupil  in  the  way  of  leisure  and 
facilities  for  study  such  as  he  would  never 
find  elsewhere.  His  life  is  stripped  of  su- 
perfluities. He  meets  only  the  two  or 
three  who  are  necessary  to  him,  and  on 
the  plainest  and  most  informal  terms. 
He  tells  them  the  truth,  and  they  speak 
to  him  with  equal  disregard  of  rhetoric. 
The  simple,  the  unsophisticated,  the  pri- 
mary, are  presented  to  his  thoughts.  The 
complex  and  the  worldly  are  banished. 
The  A B C of  what  is  and  what  ought  to 
be  were  never  placed  before  him  in  so  clear 
a light.  In  his  solitude  he  finds  himself 
loosing  his  hold  on  earthly  relations,  and 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  relation  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker.  It  is  a judg- 
ment-day. He  yields  to  its  searching  and 
, its  sentence.  When  he  is  wholly  recov- 
ered and  in  the  world  again  he  may  be, 
and  probably  will  be,  very  nearly  the 
same  kind  of  a man  that  he  was  before; 
but  for  the  period  of  his  confinement  he 
is  forced  to  live  honestly  as  a saint,  pure- 
ly as  a little  child,  bravely  and  patiently 
as  a soldier.  The  reward  is  at  hand.  To 
whom  of  us  has  it  not  occurred  in  times  of 
failure  and  disheartenment  to  wish  that 
life  were  a sum  upon  a slate,  to  be  entire- 
ly rubbed  out  and  begun  over  again? 
Convalescence  is  not  unlike  a realization 
of  this  desire.  A new  page  is  turned,  a 
new  start  is  given.  A childish  delight 
in  his  own  body — “the  nearest  piece  of 
the  outside  world" — takes  possession  of 
the  sick  man,  holding  his  thin  lingers  up 
to  the  sunlight  and  watching  the  veins 
fill  day  by  day.  The  languor  of  budding 
health  reconciles  him  to  the  simplicities 
of  the  daily  routine.  It  is  enough  to 


breathe  full  breaths,  enough  to  eat  and 
sleep,  enough  to  watch  the  attendants  go 
about  the  room,  or  the  shadows  and  sun- 
beams quarrel  for  possession  of  the  car- 
pet. It  is  a paradise,  an  intermediate 
state  between  sickness  and  health,  where 
there  is  neither  judgment  nor  condem- 
nation, neither  temptation  nor  struggle, 
where,  in  short,  as  his  doctor  tells  him, 
“There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  well.” 
He  examines  his  arms  and  legs  and  moves 
his  toes,  taking  pleasure  in  his  muscular 
endowment  as  he  did  some  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  first  made  his 
own  acquaintance.  A little  thing  pleases 
him,  especially  a little  thing  to  eat.  He 
is  astonished  to  find  what  an  engrossing, 
elevating  delight  eating  may  be,  above  all 
when  accompanied  by  a sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  one’s  own  worn-out  tissues.  He 
feels  generous  to  himself,  and  again  grate- 
ful to  himself  for  that  generosity.  He 
swells  with  pride  and  satisfaction  in  his 
daily  gains.  Every  meal  is  a mile-stone 
on  the  way,  a sacrifice  to  Hygeia,  a joy- 
ful ceremonial.  His  selfish  heart  ex- 
pands into  the  juicy  tenderness  of  an 
ever-increasing  humanitarianism.  He 
longs  for  his  kind,  longs  to  extend  the 
warm  hand  of  friendship  to  his  brother 
man.  Intoxicated  with  fresh  draughts 
of  health,  he  feels  the  philanthropic  im- 
pulses of  one  who  would  “treat  the 
town.”  He  laughs  easily  and  enjoys 
the  racket  in  the  street,  threatens  to  take 
a ride  with  the  ragman  in  his  belled  cart, 
tosses  a handful  of  pennies  to  the  organ- 
grinder,  tolerates  the  cracked  voice  of  a 
flute  on  a neighboring  corner,  appreciates 
anew  the  clumsy  efforts  of  humanity  to 
conquer  the  sadness  of  living.  Trees  and 
clouds  and  “that  sort  of  thing”  pall  on 
his  taste.  He  is  “ ready  to  see  the  fellows 
any  time,”  and  takes  it  seriously  to  heart 
if  they  do  not  rush  to  his  door  in  a body 
and  besiege  it  day  and  night.  The  bottles 
are  banished.  The  curtains  are  rolled  up 
as  high  as  they  will  go.  In  pours  a 
stream  of  blazing  light,  announcing,  like 
the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  prisoner’s  re- 
lease. Shadows  and  fancies  fade  togeth- 
er. Sick-bed  repentances  linger  with  a 
softening  influence,  but  no  longer  clutch 
him  by  the  throat.  He  feels  his  legs  un- 
der him  again,  weak  and  shaky,  but  they 
are  his  own . He  has  chipped  his  shell, 
burst  his  cocoon.  It  was  worth  all  the 
being  ill,  he  tells  you,  to  be  bom  again  in 
this  fashion. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE 

P*Y  RICHARD  WHKATLEY 

MORE  accurately  ilmu  any  of  the  met-  present  uses,  sufficiently  accounts  for  its 
ropolitan  exchanges  does  that  in  architectural  characteristics.  Externally, 
which  transfers  Of  real  estate  are  in  iLiated  it  is  an  ordinary  business  building;  iu 
represent  the  growing  number’s  and  op-  ternally,  it  is  more  worthy  of  attention, 
ulence  of  .New  York  The  Real  Estate  The  exchange-room  in  size  is  87  by  43 
Exchange,  with  hall  and  offices  located  at  feet,  with  ceiling  88  feet  high.  The  iron 
Nos.  59  to  65  Liberty  Street,  is  not  a spe-  girders  constituting  part  of  its  supports 
ciajiy  imposing  structure'.  The  fact  that  are  the  largest  of  their  kind  ever  utilized 
$422,844  were  paid  for  the  property;  he  iu  the  city -the  heaviest  weighing  twenty 
eluding  Searches  and  ab#t » art  of  title,  and  two  tons.  The  frieze  in  bass  relief  running 
that  a further  sum  of  8140.272  was  ex-  around  the  mom,  in  panels  eight  feel  high 
pended  for  alteration#  in  order  to  fit  it  for  depicting  the  progress  of  architecture  from 
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the  earlier  to  modern  times,  is  modelled 
by  hand  in  stucco  from  original  designs, 
and  would  he  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
if  not  of  uniform  brownish  hue.  The 
drowsy  past  looks  down  upon  a present 
intensely  purposeful,  passionate,  and  poet- 
ic—a present  of  dissonant  auctioneers, 
careful  sellers, and  competitive  purchasers, 
and  a present  sufficiently  practical  to  be 
well  pleased  with  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  steam  heat  is  radiated  throughout 
the  auction-roam  and  offices. 

How  to  make  the  most  of  opportunity^ 
is  a problem  studied  under  this  roof,  and 
finding  solution  in  one  direction  by  the 
rental  of  offices,  upstairs  and  down,  at 
$2500  a year,  and  by  the  lease  of  the  main 
hall  for  two  hours  every  afternoon,  to  the 
Building  Material  Exchange,  for  the  sum 
of  $30,000  per  annum.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  sources  of  revenue.  That  of  annual 
members  y ielded  $2840,  and  of  the  auction  - 
coom  $10,760,  in  1887.  Dividends  on  the 
entire  investment  of  .$580,500  are  not  adi- 
pose; but  still  one  and  a half  per  cent,  in 
1885,  two  per  cent,  in  1886,  followed  by 
three  per  cent,  in  1887,  encourage  hope  in 
the  future.  Stockholders  number  five  hun- 
dred, and  aunual  members  seventy-three. 
Many  hear  Anglo-Saxon  names,  but  the 
majority  carry  patronymics  that  identify 
them  with  every  other  Aryan  stock  in 
Europe.  Jules  E.  Brugiere  jostles  John 
W.  O’Shaughnes&y ; De  Walltearss,  MdV- 
genthau,  and  Da  Cunha  fraternize  with 
Smiths  and  Stuyvesants.  Name  is  no- 
thing, but  respectability  everything,  to 
membership  in  “The  Real  Estate  Ex 
change  and  Auction  - Room  (Limited).'1 
Candidates  are  nominated  in  writing  by 
two  members  of  the  corporation,  confiden- 
tially canvassed  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions, voted  on  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  if  elected  must  each  become 
possessor  of  ten  shares  of  the  capital  stock. 
Annual  members  pay  the  sum  of  sixty 
dollars,  or,  if  non  resident,  twenty  live 
dollars,  and  are  entitled  to  full  access  to 
the  exchange  and  auction-room,  and  use 
of  the  records,  and  other  corporate  infor- 
mation. 

Some  of  the  mow  prominent  citizens  of 
New  York  arc  among  the  influential  mem- 
bers. John  Jacob  and  William  As  tor, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock  (ex-president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce),  Henry  R.  Beck- 
man (cor|x>ration  counsel ),  David  G.Croly, 
the  journalist, ex-Mayor  William  R Grace, 
Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  Minister  of  the  Unit* 

lijitiiainy  Google 


ed  States  to  Holland,  John  D.  Crimmins, 
ex-Park  Commissioner,  and  sundry  scions 
of  the  ancient  Knickerbocker  families, 
have  made  themselves  famous  by  the  fre- 
quency and  magnitude  of  their  real  estate 
transactions.  The  shareholders  alone  con- 
trol capital  invested  in  lands  and  build*  ' 
ings  in  New  York  city  estimated  at  up- 
ward of  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

E.  A.  Cruikshank,  the  president,  is  the 
head  of  the  real  estate  firm  of  E.  A. 
Cruikshank  and  Co.,  founded  by  his 
grandfather  in  1794,  and  which  has  been 
conspicuously  identified  with  the  sale  of 


£.  A.  UaiKSliANX. 


some  of  the  largest  and  the?  management 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  estates  in 
and  about  New  York.  This  .official,  two 
vice-presidents,  a treasurer,  secretary,  and 
thirteen  dim* tors  administer  the  polity 
of  the  institution,  in  substantially  the 
same  style  as  that  common  to  all  such 
functionaries.  Benjamin  Hardwick,  Ar- 
gus-eyed, almost  ubiquitous  in  business 
hours,  and  eyclopmdically  ready  of  re- 
sponse to  any  requisition  of  member  or 
shareholder,  is  the  manager.  A citizen 
of  the  United  States,  though  born  and 
educated  in  England,  he  brought  to  his 
work  tin*  fruit*  of  a thoroughly  legal 
and  literary  training,  supplemented  by 
tin*  experience,  of  an  active  life.  His 
chosen  specialty  has  been  the  data  and 
progress  of  real  estate  transactions  in 
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lmance  of  alleged  violation  of 
rules,  and  of  proceedings  in- 
consistent with  just  and  equi- 
table principles.  In  dealings 
valued  at  over  four  hundred 
millions,  since  the  opening  of 
the  Exchange,  it  is  said  not  a 
single  complaint  of  improprie- 
ty against  broker  or  auction- 
eer has  been  lodged  with  the 
committee. 


The  object  of  the  Exchange 
is  to  facilitate  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  real  estate,  more 
particularly  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  also  generally 
throughout  the  United  Slates. 
Lands,  houses,  stores,  hotels, 
halls,  theatres,  etc.,  are  in- 
tended to  pass  through  its  in- 
strumentality from  the  seisin 
of  sellers  to  that  of  buyers. 


UKNJAMIN  lUKIUVlCiv. 


One  of  the  most  important 
committees  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  the  gen- 
eral one,  consisting  of  sixty 
members  of  tire  Exchange,  on 
1 eg i s j a ti  on  of  the  State  a 1 1 d e i t y 
governments.  Nine  standing 
sub  -committees — on  Ex  ecu 


New  York  city.  Appointed  real  estate  live,  City  Improvements,  City  Finances, 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  in  Taxation  and  Assessment,  Building  and 
1881,  in  close  association  with  brokers  and  Mechanics'  Lien  Laws,  Pending  Legisla- 
auetioneers.  lie  distinguished  himself  by  tion.  Drafting  and  Amending  Laws,  Fed- 

practical  talent,  kept  the  minutes  and  at-  eral  Relations,  and  Land  Transfer  Reform 

tended  to  the  correspondence  of  the  Real  —keep  the  main  body  apprised  of  their 
Estate  Exchange  when  incorporated,  and  movements.  Nor  has  this  Legislative 
was  unanimously  installed  in  his  present  Committee  been  unmindful  of  its  duties, 
office  when  it  went  into  operation.  A large  number  of  bills  and  other  mat- 

The  employment  of  Women  in  the  office  tecs  affecting  real  estate  interests  have 

is  an  experiment  amply  justified  by  its  re-  been  carefully  and  conservatively  studied 

suits.  No  distinction,  either  in  responsi-  by  it.  lv The  County  Clerk's  Searchers1 
hi  lily  or  labor,  is  made  m their  favor.  Bill,  which  brought  order  out  of  chaos 
The  pay-roll  of  the  establishment  is  not  in  the  County  Clerks  office,  and  which 
a revelation  of  extravagance.  The  man-  materially  reduced  the  time  and  expense 
ager  s office  is  debited  with  a cost  of  only  of  searches  in  that  office,  was  the  result 
the  Bureau  of  Information,  Own-  of  the  labors  of  this  committee.'' 
erships,  and  Assessments,  of  $2500;  the  Less  than  three  centuries  of  Western 
exchange-room*  $1000;  and  the  lower  emc  civilisation  have  sufficed  to  convert  the 
plovb.s  $3400.  savage  wilderness  of  Manhattan  into  the 

Each  of  the  directors  must  hold  at  least  magnificent  metropolis  of  the  New  World, 
ten  shares, and  be  elected  by  ballot of  stock-  Hendrick  Hudson  deemed  the  island  and 
holders.  While  fixiug  the  salaries  of  cm-  its  environments  to  be  a “good  land  to  full 
ployes. they  receive  no  honorarium  them*  in  with,  and  a pleasant  one  to  see."  Peter 
sel  ves.  Standing  committees  on  Finance,  Minuit,  Director-General  of  Nieuw  Neder 
Exchange  and  Auction  - room,  Member-  land,  held  the  same  opinion  when,  in  May, 
ship.  Brokers'  Meetings,  Complaints,  and  102(5,  he  bought  the  whole  insular  tern- 
Arbitration  attend  to  maltei's  confided  to  lory  for  sixty  Dutch  guilders,  or  thirty- 
their  care.  That  on  Complaints  takes  cog-  twu  dollars,  from  tho  aboriginal  owner*. 
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On  the  3d  of  April,  1807,  the  Legisla-  arid  forty  miles  of  carriage  roads,  eques- 
ture  passed  an  act  appointing  Gouverneur  triau  paths,  and  foot-walks,  occasioned  an 
Morris,  Simeon  De  Witt,  and  John  Ruth-  increase  of  far  greater  value  in  the  lands 
erford  Commissioners  of  Streets  and  contiguous  to  it. 

Roads  in  the  city  of  New  York.  These  The  vast  and  ever-augmenting  volume 
gentlemen  encountered  strange  and  unex-  of  transactions  in  real  estate  gradually 
peeled  obstacles  in  the  execution  of  their  necessitated  revolution  in  some  of  its 
task.  Farming  and  mechanic  proprietors  methods.  These  were  as  characteristically 
violently  objected  to  the  construction  of  different  as  the  brokers.  For  many  years 
streets  without  regard  to  their  wishes  or  the  project  of  a real  estate  exchange  was 
interests.  Surveyors,  like  vagrants,  were  discussed.  Public  sales  were  effected  by 
driven  off  their  property.  To  this  day  various  auctioneers  in  a stuffy  basement 
Henry  Brevoort’s  obstinacy  has  prevented  room,  on  the  same  level  as  the  graves  of 
the  opening  of  Eleventh  Street  bet  ween  Trinity  church-yard,  at  111  Broadway. 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Broadway.  The  Bogus  sales  were  of  not  infrequent  occur- 
Commissioners  decided  on  a system  of  rence,  nor  could  any  buyer  be  certain 
parallel  Streets  across  the  island,  and  com-  that  he  had  not  been  trapped  by  some 
meueed  to  u umber  them  from  Houston  volubly  cunning  vender.  People  of 
Street,  where  their  special  labors  began,  wealth  and  standing  stood  aloof  because 
Avenues,  a hundred  feet  wide,  and  run-  of  the  questionable  proceedings.  These 
ning  froth  south  to  north,  intersected  them  disgraceful  facts  induced  Edward  H.  Lud- 
at  right  angles.  Provision  was  made  for  low,  together  With  H.  II . Cammann  and 
an  immense  population,  but  even  they  did  other  gentlemen,  in  October,  1883,  to  de- 
not  conjecture  that  ‘'the  grounds  mirth  of  eide  that  there  must  be  some  system 
Harlem  Flats  would  be  covered  with  whereby  real  estate  affairs  should  lie  man- 
houses  for  centuries  to  come.  Years  after  aged  with  the  respectability  and  safety 
this,  De  Witt  Clinton  was  hissed  for  pre-  proper  to  all  legitimate  transactions.  The 
dieting  that  the  city  would  stretch  con-  outgrowth  of  their  consultations  is  the 
tinuously  to  the  shores  of 

Harlem  River  within  the  * >'  yu  u 

I lih^i  ^Ics^^vi  ^!‘  ' ^ ' 

Tlii-n 
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Iteai  Estate  wit h iU  cwnpara-  public,  with  ih«  ^c^ption  vt  crvgr&nt^ 

^ i Uatioii  pedd  lets-*  Aft# g*v$hii$, freely 
Of  iii^rcs  ts,  cmnucmd  v^rpubiicic^tideHoe,  ad  mb, ted..  ^<id:  an  v may-  b*d  or  Lay  who 
and  ddftodve  bcuetic^Hcc.  can.  The  •Build mg-  . Materinl  Esehunge 

On  the  14th  of  April  IsSl  ihe  tw-  meets  in  the  back  part;  of -the  ,*r»H,u>M- 
monmus  opening  *>f  the*  new  .quarters  mom  from  two  to  four  o'clock  every  * 
was  attetided  ltv:  a wealthy  and  in  EbJeti-  afternoon  Its  members  turnd#?*'  oyer 
tlal  crowd  of  interested  member  and  thm*- hundred, 

guest#,  who.  from  . .The. JRe^i .Estate  Eicbaia^^e^ps  twite 

the  old  Ewlmnyr  dt  ; 5U  m which  all  property  wn bin  and  much 

Broadway . TVm*  jmeruumitt  of that  vocno  of  dhai  without  the  city  limiu.  aod  of 
orrib I.o.  day  .ok^ed  with  tin*  muling  by  Lrcd.  for  sale,  is  registered,.  A (m  of  -$B . 
Morns  AAdkios  of  ;ui  order  from iim  Lo  iy  paid  for.  each  separate  }>>**?*  or  parcel 
tiers  of  IfuyfHujn^tuir-^  U>fc>  registered  Under  one  eh- 

moii  Pleas  oourUoF.ihe  aiy  of  NcvyYwE,  try  All  property  is  registered  in  the 
direeitri^  that  f ropi . and  itf ter  t he  16th:  of  name  of  ,&* medhber.  with  eop#em  c*f  own* 
the  same  month  all  sales  uC  land  in  said  et\  ami  if  sold  by  a non  r*gi*Yerc4  mem 
city,'  tijuct^r  xledfttes,  oyder$t  oy ibfe 
of  the  several  coilru;  shall  be  made  at  tlu*  in  whose  name  it  i s register**!.  The  E.v- 

ehahj^e  Also  fi’mikhea  for  fcak*  a|*pi*oved 
Tim  business  jfteUrKL  of  l-hb  Exchange  fbvttbs  of  contracts.  Commodious  reading, 
have  buMUi  iticf&led  by  tVfec  and  writing rooms  urtejnbjfcetfc M*  tie  real 

•need,  of  most  cdfeetly^jiy  With  ist.ffd  ..hi  tim  near  fuiurbv  Tijg.litdrahire  in 

tie  exigftiicie&of  the  Is  rooms  which  .them  hers  are  ptotesidonally  most 

are  open  to  members  >miy  .from  10  to  mteresfbd  is  always  accessible  in  the  shape 
11-30  AM.,  and  from  Abe  Ade-  uLbooks,  maps.  etc,.  p&rUiiiilarly  relating 

tion  sales*.  Until  4 r M.  p it nup  Urn  time  U>  real  estate  matters.  One  formidable 
Appropriated  to  auctt&fr  &tHw  of  ^eW'  Yprfc  city*  m formerly  eon 
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public  record  it ii  which  he-  ' 

longing  dcxrrmiesu^  tu*^  ;iip 

so-tbcd.  9(  «very  jrfett  tt{  h.  u: 

■property- sola  ^noe  the 
J :MJ8.  Strips  pf  pap*r,  each 

Hiowiog  the  kind  of  building,  if  any,  on  these  miprov^meiit5> have been  eo?iBrm04l 
each  In t„  and  rN*eo*al*n|r of  n>Vpdr-  if  ttiutu  par  tliejn ; if  not, 

with  ^etitial  fWu  of  vfya hn^i&ir  tho- ^bli'gatiiein-  to 

mmgfyi*s%  f$rer  preserved  by  the  cumtor,  du  it  when-  tli*\v . avu  confirmed  The 
and  epiivti lute  at  oitbo  a cheek  upon  the  value  of-. : • iivifl O w lc^3 jg^r, ;also  that  of  the 
.map  system  ami  also  a eompleUv  history  ^s:u:i  jglqge  hi  *vhkh  mmrnv*mmu<*'  stand.- 
of  each  lot  i#  apparent  vn  view  of  the  fuel  that  $i iv*A& 

Twenty  Jijftly  an-  so'cnetirA^  eubtlumt/gh  u depth  of 

n^t  imdudtiTg1  id  tji4- fwthity:  Or  thirty  fbi-t  ol*  hard  Tocky  m' 

and  TwfrJVljb  fourth  wWrdft,  a i^vem  braced  yhioh  on  «taob  lot 

by  the  city  hues.  The  blocks  are  invtru-  may  aggregate  from  $1000  to$l?00 
lot  in  shape  and  size,  &ud  cftuUun  from  Hrotor^ find  t}«*  n^oKl'5  of  ilk  fiehX 
fifty  to  one  iutmlmi  lota  each.  with  the  'E^g'ha‘hjg6-.. #f mr&hiatdh  i& 

exception  of  the  city  block*,  which  mu*  vlcon.  Shi  ring  the  three  mrmUi*  Ending 
mallV  include  stxtydtm r fe$a;-  each.  The  JJbviiuubbr  S©kl$$5r T280  • tqrpl  ipaiuuiH •••;£**$', 
Real  Estate  Bmord amf  Guide  of  March,  i/iforumtioif  in  regard  io  tnvrmrclhp  He... 
IS S7t  gi  the  n-umber  of  vacant  h>&>  of  pcnpmty  \thirv  made;  iu  l be  tnrr^db'di- 
J2S  by  } (50  feet,  between  TT f 1 y omfh  ami  (n$f  limr  mimihs  of  |$£$  jiu  Moodier  rnse 
On  & ^4mmired  an  d -ft  fly  - fi  fib  xUrni^,  ;al  to  Tftflt)*  and  in  of  Ifc&T  would  liUve 

' .‘"\v;v  by."  ;'  • reacted  higher  figures  ‘hi it  b>»’  adopted 

lit  this  nflim.  infuiatii^Uon  is  .sought  1b  the  fiCiyd^^y  Till*  ri^e/rda 

ami  found  by  in te n diu g $ml lem  or  pur-  of  a^rsMm*hisv  and  ^ f ail  A*i*rk  th  priteess 
cltHEerss  nn  the  prdpb  Vfiiefclier; a certain  of 

vtieinjt  iot  nr  lh^\kee  uripo  fm  huU/ttii^  will  be  laid  are  ^i/ilkiubUy  adviuieed  to 
ms%  ln  &fAijkf  wordy  S^--- their •fncrj.tsii.full  :.. 

vaiion  uhirk.  Bur^u  alhtigixltijstt*  )\ifom}&ijahf 

the  Mfrfiots : liidye;;  bebn  re^tiia^iy  .<i|*ehed. 

grattel,  - :^nd  JJag^d,  ^>>>\>red  apd  n>i<tt;e :. ’.t«hgA ^upplk-s  Uie  riuftfft 

paired,  Ttitd  wh^he)'  \\f$  f<v^  , n^\nmvs  iVilhigi '^frwU^t. the 
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iiig  week,  Chi  private  ^ales,  WlKu*e  I'plleeliDg-  tivt?  per  cent  Special  agree- 
special  eoritmetft  m writing  have  beeii  xuei\i$<  liowever,  »iay  modify  thesfr  terms. 
prevrouWy  mftvhv  the;  cmhlh iss{t>i)  for  selL  Appvatrfiig  real  esta ib  York  qf 

mg  Nevp  .York  nr  Brooklyn  estate  is  out  Brooklyn  entitle*  to  n fee; of  from  SiO  to 
per  vie  nr. leu^eholtfs,  two  per  cent.:;  real  mie*qthtrter  of  erne  per  cent,  upon  valua- 
entutu  in  Urn  suburbs  of  either  city.  and  tmn ; suburban  properly,,  one  half  bf  erne 
country  )>tfoper£yy  tWd  add  ;&  half  per  per  .cent,.  f or  a/.‘eurdiug  u> .^rebne.n  t . Le- 
eeiit.y  Wesfeii  wd  Sotilhnrn  lands;  five  • gui  comuihsMom  U\&$  :um  be  divided  or 
per  eeoL  ; leases'  • ami  Jcas^Jiolds  in  the  lessened  without  liability  lo  kli.seipUns; 
Suburbs  of  New  y*f  ;^te.  E^haug-e1  ipay 

exchanges  6C  property  a full  commit  ■ r*pee:iuJ  agroomenUs  bet  ween  tiieoisH ves. 


akenpY  f,*r  jefykt  •Sstatk 


sion  is.  exacted  f iron-  ear'b  No  sales  'Fiwaipi^nb  beeaosre  of  their  long  co> 

can  he  ivgulariy ivtUfl b-*-'" ■; : .y$x? ilia ftt&ih fetaS 

siou  of  less  l bun  £Kb  . S;» ten  ink  rottoinv  yfovoy  Mn  tiers  Mor^iiis;  $ *k» i&. 
mated,  by  reason  i> t ' t ri  i fit  * rfee fckrtt  hi’  title  netttf:,‘ e’f<\.  of  the  New  1 uric ;me« loueer! 
UV  property  Jm  pot  invalidate  ehuies  fbr  are  the  }>lereio-rs.  A m hone  j . ._« *{  i • ; ^ 
cormnose  -ns.  'Br*;»kernge  vs-earbetl  when  arlresiry,  l*e^twi  husitiess:  tti  New- York  i 
tiine.  iunl  fern..-  <o«-  muLd  'Mvo-en  buyer  I7i»3.  " Tin.  [involution  only  •' si  tided  ir>  t 
ujuft  ^li£ry  priyki/Wf  the  eim-  On  -Tune  l&,  |JkL  At  |S  pm^ldyy  h 

tract  ftp  the  iViatriageinefit  ami  hiVs'imt  fcbliL’  * (our  Qtmrter  *♦£${$)  > 

and  let! mg  of  property  two  jt.mi  a half  efaoice  .dinm"  wuu-  -vs  do.  London  pa 

pttr  cent,-  ft  tdnit^eable  <ru  liest  year's  tictft&r  Tvn^riffp-*'  at  J 

.rental  for  u t**nu  of  •»*»<•  0 three  rwvrs  . Wall  St  reel,  and  folio  v^l  t\p  the.  s;tie 
ieusnig  fur  three  .-'years  ami  upwnol,  on  (bn  day  ensuing  by  tlr?U  of  > lanrc  a 
grot*  rvnlAl.  one  |K*r  eeiii. ; leasing  *■< .on-  Horimtml  of  seiLsopabb*  d»o  * goods!'  p 
try  pro-pert^y.  one  year  L**  live,  five  per  n-oi ;\  ftnportfid.  In  JIT CHb  «,;< uih* i issu>/> o 
<?u  Itrsl  rehtibg  ajitl  ^bV.^por' - J ohh  JUy,  be  had  the  urba 
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bid  ?'  exclaimed  the  as- 
tou tided  knock  - downee. 

4 Pay  ten  per  cent.,  and 
give  bond  and  mortgage 
for  the  rest,'1  suggested 
Bleecker.  Mitchell  con- 
sented. Since  then  his 
heirs  have  held  the  four 
lots,  at  $100,000.  Mr. 
Bleecker  sold  two  lots  on 
the  south  side  of  Fifty* 
ninth  Street,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  avenues,  for  $750 
each.  His  largest  sale— 
the  most  extensive  of  va- 
cant and  unimproved  val- 
uable property  ever  made 
in  New  York — was,  in 
1868,  of  the  Sarah  Tall  man 
estate,  consisting  of  two 
blocks  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  avenues,  and  ex- 
tending from  Fifty -sev- 
enth to  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
fronting  the  Central  Park. 
Lot  No.  1,  at  the  south  west 
corner  of  Si  x th  A yen  ue  and 
Fifty  -n  in th  Street,  was  sold 
for  $36,000  to  Charles  E. 
Appleby,  said  to  be  the 
largest  private  owner  of 
dock  property  on  the  North 
River  front  of  the  city. 
Two  thousand  people  were 
trade  entirely  to  himself.  Competition  present.  Stripped,  of  Dutch  courage 
springing  up  in  the  days  of  his  son,  James  through  force  of  Hollands,  enthusiastic, 
Bleecker,  the  latter  turned  his  attention  and  at  his  best,  the  man  who  helped 
almost  wholly  to  real  estate.  Stephen  many  to  the  magnitude  of  nnllionnaires 
Stedmaus  property,  near  the  ferry  at  Cor-  without  becoming  one  himself  gladly 
laer's  Hook,  passed  under  his  hands,  and  witnessed  the  proceeds  foot  up  at  more 
in  the  succeeding  year  (1834)  he  auctioned  than  one  and  a half  million  dollars.  An- 
al peremptory  sale  no  less  than  205  lots  of  cestral  unwisdom  had  suffered  Bleecker 
ground  on  Sixth  Avenue,  from  Twenty-  Street  and  thirty-six  acres  to  slip  through 
fifth  to  Twenty-ninth  Street,  at  from  $1200  the  family  fingers  in  the  early  part  of  the 
to  $2500  per  lot.  But  it  was  reserved  for  century.  But  he  possessed  what  is  of 
his  son,  the  famous  Anthony  J.  Bleecker,  infinitely  more  value,  namely,  energy, 
44 a fellow  of  infinite  jest,’"  to  attain  the  health,  character,  social  position,  and  the 
professional  zenith.  If  anything  could  warmest  friendship  of  the  most  eminent 
console  a disconsolate  bankrupt,  it  was  the  men  of  his  day.  An  inimitable  Tacon- 
graceful  and  sympathetic  humor  with  tein%  whose  stories  convulsed  Abraham 
which  the  jolly  auctioneer  would  sell  him  Lincoln  with  laughter,  a unique  Shake- 
out. Mr.  Blceeker’s  popularity  w as  un-  spearian  scholar,  and  an  official  of  Trinity 
bounded.  In  one  mouth  of  1842  his  sales  Corporation,  quick  in  repartee,  intoxi- 
amounted  to  six  million  dollars.  In  1855,  eating  in  humor,  and  applaudingly  ail- 
while  selling  Jots  on  Eighth  Avenue,  be-  mired  by  trusting  contemporaries,  he  eas- 
tween  One  bundled  th  and  One- hundred-  ily  held  the  rank  of  Nestor  among*  his 
ami-first  streets,  the  genial  orator  knocked  own  fraternity. 

down  four  of  them,  at  $tp(l  each,  to  John  Foreclosure  and  partition  sales  must  by 
W.  Mitchell.  ‘Gentlemen,  this  is  not  my  law  commence  at  noon.  Private  sales 


ANTUONY  J.  JBLEKCKER. 
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Sk'&OS/S 


»w*i^  oemtv;  /*V  *>k  own* . it#  <M>Vi 


ta*  niSBSST  DIDDRft. 


by  custom  are  fixed  at  ihr  sarm-  h<*ur.  'mine  it*  value  by  the  highest price  offered- 
mm,  *&h>.s  ire,  for  the  suost  pail,  ■ '■Jjf.v'u)  vites  are  pitidishod  in  the 
foam)  to  he  injurious  16  buyers  urn)  ov,  n from  \\  !m-h  e.vorrpu  are  take n aiii'l  po'-ted 
<-rv  alike:  to  o'v  .-is.  bebmiite  they  in  in  the  jSileo l.»ook.  Type  written  iis!6  of 
crease  the  AssetssmotJt  of  rajUic,  and . c-hwk  both  auction  and  TeeVil  sates  for  thy i - lr*>l - 
priirate  sates  by  nuincni!^  bpjders^  to  f>«-  lowing vetj-fc  are  pnslvd  at  the  end  the 
liev<?  that  the  of  reported  *h1*s  w«tek  on  the  bultetius.  The  knenrh-down 

speak  truly,  and  id.  ask  higher  prittesy  J»  tuwfe  minrds  the  prie®,  buyer,  And  all  pnr 
• ca  jnUlists.  b^iubwI’tiKlhw  Hfenues  for  pay;  ftentett^nf nyei^a^fe  in  tite  Auction -room, 
ing  Uiverttnetih  tie  by  deluding  therb  into  at  the  Real  'Estate 

the  jtersijasioH  tliat  . rt?a|  Man*  hytiroyt)),  mutual  ae^.abint-; 

mure  than  it  6.  Faklies  :>iv  -not  i-nV-  jj^We.  jt/ifion  <>n  eomnion  interests, 

quetdly  employed  by  .rvya-rs'  to  hid  - in  and  the  rotm-mmO-c  of  parties  who  'ivteh 
property,  i«  h$Ipr  that  they  may  dttWr; ' .hj  .mm** . Jp&wi  *Hl _ ptWfj$Kt$s.  offer  proper- 
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ty  for  sale,  or  inquire  for  what  they  spe- 
cifically need.  Every  day  any  one  who 
has  property  for  private  sale,  auction,  or 
rent,  or  who  wishes  to  buy  or  rent,  in- 
scribes his  name  and  address,  the  kind,  de- 
scription, and  price  of  property  desired  or 
offered,  upon  blank  forms  provided  for 
that  purpose,  which  forms  are  accessible 
to  all  legitimate  comers,  and  in  due  time 
their  contents  are  transferred  to  the  col- 
umns of  “Offerings”  and  “Wants”  in  the 
Real  Estate  Record  and  Builders'  Guide , 
and  in  the  Real  Estate  Bulletin. 

Auction  sales  of  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  by 
orders  of  executors,  administrators,  and 
referees,  every  Wednesday  at  noon,  and 
at  special  times  whenever  required,  call 
together  representatives  of  banks,  rail- 
roads, insurance  companies,  manufactur- 
ing corporations,  etc.,  who  are  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  values  in  which 
they  are  interested,  eager  but  restrained, 
alert,  and  prompt  to  depart  when  their  ob- 
ject is  attained. 

Brokers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  cour- 
teous. Some  buy  and  sell  for  customers; 
others  speculatively  buy  and  sell  on  pri- 
vate account;  others  take  the  charge  of 
real  estate,  secure  responsible  tenants,  col- 
lect rents,  effect  repairs,  pay  taxes  and  as- 
sessments, keep  property  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  productive  efficiency,  obtain 
insurance  on  dwellings,  stores,  fixtures, 
and  stock ; mayhap,  in  addition,  are  talent- 
ed and  accomplished  auctioneers;  others 
make  a specialty  of  the  alteration  of  old 
buildings  for  office  purposes,  have  plans 
prepared,  procure  estimates,  let  contracts, 
-and  negotiate  leases ; and  still  others  unite 
all  these  functions  in  their  own  persons. 

People  attending  auction  sales  in  order 
to  buy  sites  for  homes  are  diverse  as  the 
metals  entering  into  the  composition  of 
Corinthian  brass.  Among  the  two  thou- 
sand, more  or  less,  on  hand  at  the  execu- 
tor's sale  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Hunt, 
deceased,  in  the  eighth  ward  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  on  Thursday  October  27, 
1887,  were  Americans,  British,  Germans, 
Italians,  Scandinavians  serving  on  plea- 
sure yachts,  florid  and  blowzy  women, 
mothers  with  children  in  arms  (one  of 
these  bought  three  lots  at  $1200  apiece), 
washer-women  whose  dollars  had  accu- 
mulated one  by  one,  fashionably  attired 
ladies  on  the  watch  for  investments,  ar- 
tisans and  clerks  who  preferred  real  estate 
to  savings-banks,  and  common  speculators. 

Strange  scenes  are  occasionally  enact- 


ed at  the  Exchange.  Less  than  twelve 
months  ago  a large  house  in  Mulberry 
Street  was  sold  at  auction  to  the  man 
who  bid  more  than  $24,000  for  it.  He 
was  a dingy,  dwarfish  specimen  of  Italian 
immigration,  who  began  his  mercantile 
course  as  the  proprietor  of  a pea-nut  stand 
in  the  classic  region  of  Park  Street.  How 
his  treasures  were  amassed  is  best  known 
to  himself,  but  that  they  had  been  raked 
together  was  apparent  to  the  officials,  and 
to  the  unwashed  swarm  of  polylingual 
fellow-citizens,  who  applauded  wildly  as 
he  coolly  drew  out  a dirty  red  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  began  to  count  out 
from  it  the  purchase-money,  which  he 
supposed  must  be  paid  on  the  spot. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1886  was 
$1,203,941,065;  in  1887,  of  161,334  plots  of 
real  estate,  $1,254, 491, 849 — showing  an  in- 
crease in  one  year  of  $50,550,784.  But  as 
the  assessed  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
market  value,  the  whole  is  not  worth  less 
than  two  billion  dollars.  Real  and  per- 
sonal property  within  the  municipality 
has  grown  throughout  the  past  decade 
more  than  $40,000,000  per  annum.  The 
books  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Taxes  and  Assessments  state  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  every  real  estate  holder 
at  the  rate  of  $27^  on  every  hundred  of 
the  assessed  valuation.  But  these  figures 
do  not  constitute  a trustworthy  standard 
in  the  determination  of  market  values, 
for  the  asserted  reason  that  some  assess- 
ments in  down-town  wards  are  of  more 
than  market  value ; in  other  wards.of  only 
one-third,  others  one-half,  and  still  others 
two-thirds.  Vacant  lots  are  assessed  at 
from  29  to  36  per  cent.,  improved  property 
from  56  to  70  per  cent.,  of  real  value.  In- 
equitable as  the  assessments  are,  it  is  yet 
true,  as  affirmed  by  ex-May  or  William  R. 
Grace,  that  “upon  no  species  of  property 
can  taxes  be  levied  with  more  equality 
as  to  value,  nor  with  better  chances  of 
speedy  and  equitable  collection, than  upon 
real  property.”  “The  valuation  placed 
upon  personal  estate  from  all  sources  is 
not  more  than  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the 
valuation  placed  upon  real  property,  and 
taxes  from  this  source  are  most  difficult 
of  collection.  Of  the  annual  city  budget, 
which  generally  amounts  to  from  thirty- 
one  to  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars,  the 
taxation  imposed  upon  real  estate  supplies 
more  than  four-fifths.” 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1887,  Receiver  of 
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Taxes  George  W.  McLean  received  from 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  $223,310; 
estate  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  8171,124;  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  $343,613;  Mutual 
Life-insurance  Company,  $52,984;  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  $28,709;  estate  of  Rob- 
ert Goelet,  $107,396;  John  Jacob  Astor, 
$235,040;  William  Astor,  $170,000.  Real 
estate  owned  by  the  city  rarely  comes 
into  market,  nor  is  it  available  to  any 
great  extent  for  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
In  1871  A.  J.  Bleecker,  A.  H.  Muller,  and 
Cortlandt  Palmer  were  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to 
appraise  all  the  real  property  belonging 
to  the  city  and  county  of  New  York. 
This  they  did,  including  parks,  public 
buildings,  station  and  engine  houses, 
wharves,  docks,  markets,  etc.,  and  esti- 
mated the  value  of  the  whole  at 
$244,000,000,  basing  the  estimate  on  the 
number  of  lots,  25  by  100  feet,  into  which 
it  might  be  divided.  Central  Park,  to- 
gether with  Manhattan  Square,  on  which 
is  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  was 
appraised  at  $73,275,000;  Madison  Square 
at  $2,253,000;  Union  Square,  $2,290,000; 
Washington  Square,  $2,230,000;  and  Res- 
ervoir Square  at  $1,342,000.  In  1887  the 
Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Assessments 
estimated  the  value  of  the  city  property 
in  New  York  exempt  from  taxation  at 
$190,841,130;  that  of  the  United  States  at 
$16,550,000;  of  the  churches  at  842,230,- 
300;  and  of  schools,  charities,  etc.,  at  $34,- 
231,620— a grand  total  of  $283,853,050. 

Large  and  wealthy  corporations  are 
quite  as  conservative  as  the  civic  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  their  landed  posses- 
sions. That  of  Trinity  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  is  at  once  the  richest  and 
most  conspicuous,  and  is  only  an  occa- 
sional seller.  Popular  opinion  holds  its 
real  estate  to  be  worth  $100,000,000.  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Dix,  when  comptroller,  said 
it  was  worth  less  than  half  that  sum. 
Credible  authority  of  the  best  charac- 
ter puts  it  at  $16,000,000.  Income  from 
rentals,  etc.,  is  constantly  augmenting, 
and  is  far  more  than  enough  to  de- 
fray the  expenses — about  $100,000— of  the 
extensive  parish  with  its  seven  churches, 
and  to  admit  of  generous  denomination- 
al benefactions. 

Columbia  College,  said  by  Dr.  Sears  to 
be  the  richest  educational  institution  in 
America,  enjoys  the  inherited  estate  ori- 
ginally bestowed  upon  it  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  Church,  and  now  consist- 


ing of  the  blocks  bounded  by  Murray, 
Church,  Barclay,  and  Greenwich  Streets. 
Not  until  the  close  of  its  first  century, 
and  after  the  change  of  site  in  1857 
to  the  block  surrounded  by  Fourth  and 
Madison  Avenues,  Forty-ninth  and  Fif- 
tieth Streets,  was  Park  Place  cut  through 
its  old  grounds.  In  1814  it  received  a 
State  donation  of  what  had  been  Dr. 
Hosack’s  Botanical  Garden,  of  about  twen- 
ty acres,  lying  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. The  gift  was  not  of  enormous  value. 
An  offer  of  the  property  for  $18,000  found 
no  one  willing  to  take  it  in  1825.  Twen- 
ty-five years  later  it  was  valued  at  $150,000. 

In  1855  the  trustees  paid  $132,000  for  the 
present  location  of  the  college.  Now,  in 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  year  of 
its  beneficent  existence,  with  the  organi- 
zation of  a leading  university,  the  vigor- 
ously venerable  establishment  finds  its 
estimated  revenue  of  $344, 000  from  rentals, 
supplemented  by  students’  fees,  altogether 
too  small  for  its  needs.  Twenty-five  years 
have  passed  since  its  growingincome  jus- 
tified the  endeavors  of  the  trustees  to 
increase  its  usefulness  by  enlarging  the 
scope  of  educational  operations.  In  1858 
the  School  of  Law,  whose  reputation  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  the  republic,  and  whose 
success  is  hitherto  without  precedent,  was 
instituted.  This  was  followed  in  1864  by 
the  School  of  Mines,  which  soon  expanded 
beyond  its  design  into  a School  of  Applied 
Science,  embracing  instruction  in  mining 
and  civil  engineering,  metallurgy,  ana- 
lytical and  applied  chemistry,  practical 
geology,  and  architecture.  Next,  in  1880, 
came  the  School  of  Political  Science,  in- 
tended to  train  young  men  in  the  know- 
ledge of  constitutional,  administrative,  and 
international  law,  and  to  fit  them  for  the 
duties  of  public  life.  Simultaneously  it 
was  resolved  to  open  the  department  for 
the  advanced  instruction  of  its  own  and 
other  graduates.  Columbia  lias  thus  en- 
tered upon  a field  of  almost  limitless  ex- 
tent, which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  culti- 
vated by  the  aid  of  present  unequal  re- 
sources. Financial  deficiency  loudly  calls 
for  the  liberality  of  public-spirited  citizens 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

The  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
is  another  large  owner  of  real  estate  in 
the  city.  Incorporated  in  1771,  the  twen- 
ty-six Governors  purchased  five  acres  of 
ground,  bounded  by  Broadway,  Church, 
Duane,  and  Worth  streets,  in  1773,  opened 
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the  hospital  for  patients  in  1791,  and  con- 
ducted it  until  1869,  when  it  was  torn 
down,  and  its  successor  built  upon  Nos. 
7 to  21  West  Sixteenth  Street.  In  1811  a 
branch  of  the  hospital,  known  as  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  was 
established  on  property  extending  from 
One-hundred-and-twelfth  to  One-liundred- 
and-twentieth  Street,  and  from  the  Tenth 
Avenue  to  the  old  Bloomingdale  Road. 
The  value  of  the  entire  property,  urban 
and  rural,  owned  by  the  society,  is  im- 
mense, will  rapidly  increase,  and  ought 
to  go  far  in  mitigating  the  miseries  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  especially  as  it  is 
exempt  from  taxation. 

The  property  of  the  Collegiate  Reform- 
ed Church,  on  Broadway,  Maiden  Lane, 
John,  William,  and  Fulton  streets,  La- 
fayette Place,  and  elsewhere,  consists  of 
about  forty  city  lots,  more  or  less,  and 
probably  yields  an  income  of  not  less  than 
$150,000  a year. 

The  “ Sailor's  Snug  Harbor  in  the  city 
of  New  York,”  agreeably  to  the  last  legal 
report  of  the  Comptroller,  had  in  1887  an 
income  from  real  and  personal  property 
estimated  at  $325,092.  This  is  a rich  an- 
nual harvest  from  the  twenty-one-acre 
farm  of  Robert  Richard  Randall  bequeath- 
ed to  it  in  1801,  and  now  covered  with 
buildings  extending  from  Fourth  to  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  from  Waverly  Place  to 
East  Tenth  Street.  The  colossal  dry- 
goods  store  known  as  A.  T.  Stewart’s 
stands  upon  it.  On  Staten  Island,  where 
the  Snug  Harbor  really  is,  and  occupies 
a valuable  estate  of  157  acres,  844  men, 
each  of  whom  had  sailed  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  for  five  years  or  more,  found 
shelter,  ease,  plenty,  and  variety  in  the 
spring  of  1887.  All  its  metropolitan  prop- 
erty is  leased  for  twenty -one  years,  re- 
newals at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  be- 
ing based  on  valuation  of  the  land  at  the 
time  when  each  renewal  is  made.  All 
taxes  and  assessments  are  paid  by  lessees. 

The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  own- 
ed by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  area  extending  from 
One-hundred-and-thirtieth  to  One-hun- 
dred-and-tliirty-seventh  Street,  between 
Convent,  Cliff,  and  Hamlin  avenues,  and 
escapes  taxation  because  professedly  de- 
voted to  sell  ol  as  tic  uses. 

The  Spingler  estate  now  practically 
covers  the  four  blocks  bounded  by  Thir- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  streets,  Sixth  Ave- 
nue on  the  west,  University  Place  and 


Union  Square  on  the  east.  The  edifices 
of  Tiffany,  Brentano,  and  the  Manhattan 
Club  stand  upon  it.  All  is  leased  for 
twenty-one  years,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  if  the  lease  be  not  renewed  the 
building  shall  be  bought  by  the  estate  at  a 
proper  appraisement  of  its  value. 

New  York  is  not  famous  for  any  large 
number  of  ancient  and  opulent  families, 
but  does  boast  of  one  whose  aggregate 
wealth  is  computed  by  some  at  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  Whether  this  be  an 
erroneous  guess,  and  whether  the  several 
members  of  the  family  do  own  over  six 
thousand  houses  in  the  city,  is  best  known 
to  the  Astors,  who  may  properly  maintain 
that  it  is  their  personal  affair.  The  com- 
monwealth, notwithstanding,  is  interested 
in  the  fact,  published  in  the  Real  Estate 
Record  of  December,  1876,  that  John 
Jacob  Astor,  in  partition  of  the  ancestral 
domain,  deeded  to  William  Astor  346  lots 
of  more  or  less  valuable  business  proper- 
ty on  Bowery,  Broadway,  etc. ; that  Wil- 
liam Astor  deeded  to  John  Jacob  lots 
equal  in  value,  but  different  in  number, 
in  various  parts  of  the  city;  that  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  others,  executors  and 
trustees  under  the  will  of  William  B.  As- 
tor, deeded  to  William  Astor  and  others 
as  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  during  his  life  239  lots,  more  or 
less,  in  various  parts  of  the  city;  and  that 
they  also  deeded  to  John  Jacob  Astor  and 
others  for  the  benefit  of  William  Astor, 
during  his  life,  property  of  equal  value, 
but  numerically  differing  in  respect  of 
lots.  The  Astor  family,  eminent  for 
riches  and  Christian  benefactions,  is 
“comfortably  fixed.”  So  are  the  Goelets, 
Rhinelanders,  Stuyvesants,  Rutherfurds, 
Lorillards,  etc.  On  the  partition  of  the 
Goelet  estate,  March  19,  1881,  259  houses 
and  lots,  largely  on  Broadway  and  Madi- 
son Avenue,  fell  to  Robert  and  Ogden 
Goelet;  96  lots  to  Jean  B.  Goelet  and 
Mrs.  Gerry  ; 18  lots,  including  that 
whereon  the  Windsor  Hotel  rests,  to  Mrs. 
Gerry;  350  lots  to  Jean  B.  Goelet — all  in 
the  more  valuable  portions  of  the  city. 
But  these  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  pos- 
sessions. Other  lots,  some  held  in  trust, 
and  others  acquired  since  the  partition, 
are  contained  within  it.  In  the  partition 
of  the  Rhinelander  estate — March  4,  1882 
— which  consisted  largely  of  vacant  lots, 
220  lots,  on  which  was  much  lucrative 
business  property— fell  to  one  feminine 
devisee.  Seventeen  other  male  and  fe- 
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male  beneficiaries  also  profited  richly  by 
the  distribution.  William  Rhinelander, 
proprietor  of  the  farm  extending  from 
Eighty  sixth  to  Ninety -third  Street,  and 
from  Third  Avenue  to  the  East  River, 
and  also  of  property  down  Jovvn.  enjoin 
cd  his  heirs  not  to  sell  the  farm,  inas- 
much as  it  was  first. -rate  market  garden 
property,  and  near  to  a growing  city. 
The  unearned  increment  of  that  estate  is 
Vol.  LXXVH.~>To.  4Bfe~£? 
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now  of  vastly  greater  pecuniary  value 
than  that  of  all  the  vegetables  it  ever 
yielded.  Thrifty  German  gardeners,  true 
to  Teutonic  instinct,  have  in  not  a few  in- 
stances acquired  the  fee  .-.simple  of  the  soil 
they  tilled.  The  immense  f?tuy vesaut  es- 
tate is  principally  intact,  and  is  leased  like 
that  of  the  Astors. 

Whether  proprietors  of  real  estate  be 
scions  of  Dutch,  German.  French,  Eng- 
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lish,  or  any  other  stock,  their  possessions, 
sooner  or  later,  fall  under  the  hammer. 
Those  of  Madame  Jumel,  feminine  sur- 
vival of  Louis  Quatorze  grandeur,  and 
whose  proudest  boast  was,  “I  am  the 
widow  of  Aaron  Burr,”  brought  over 
$350,000;  those  of  V.  K.  Stevenson,  in 
1886,  $1,666,775.  The  farms  of  Cripple- 
bush,  Rutgers,  Brevoort,  De  Lancey, 
Warren,  Bayard,  Bleecker,  Van  Cort- 
landt,  De  Peyster,  Herring,  Minthorn, 
Samler,  Hamilton,  Taylor,  and  other  his- 
toric personages  have  long  since  been 
coined  into  the  allodial  currency  of  the 
metropolis. 

Lands  in  different  States,  lots  in  sub- 
urban and  distant  villages,  the  entire 
property  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, including  2000  miles  of  poles,  12,000 
miles  of  wires,  patents,  franchises,  etc., 
mines  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hulls  of 
steam-boats,  yachts,  rights,  inventions, 
etc.,  of  corporations,  all  are  marketable 
commodities  at  the  Real  Estate  Exchange. 
Next  to  financial  panics,  nothing  more 
directly  affects  sales  than  labor  strikes. 
In  March,  1886,  an  energetic  broker  re- 
marked: “I  have  just  missed  selling  a 
parcel  of  $130,000,  simply  through  the 
strike.  The  proposed  buyer  is  a con- 
tractor, and  he  said:  ‘I  dare  not  go  into 
this  operation  in  the  face  of  these  strikes. 
I don't  know  what  I may  have  to  pay  for 
labor  before  I am  through.  I propose  to 
hold  hack  and  let  events  develop  them- 
selves before  I act.’  Thus  the  strikes 
tend  eventually  to  bring  down  the  price 
of  labor  by  diminishing  the  demand.” 

The  Exchange  is  the  medium  through 
which  a vast  and  rapidly  augmenting 
business  is  transacted.  In  the  year  end- 
ing December  13, 1886,  real  estate  amount- 
ing to  $34,200,091,  and  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  securities  aggregating  $10,698,558  52, 
were  sold  there  at  auction.  In  1887  real 
estate  amounting  to  $41,571,175,  and 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  worth  $6,569,500, 
changed  hands  at  the  same  place.  The 
value  of  real  estate  disposed  of  at  pri- 
vate sale  exceeds  that  sold  at  auction. 

The  possibilities  of  usefulness  to  society 
inherent  in  land  are  dependent  for  devel- 
opment on  the  labors  of  individuals  or  of 
corporations.  The  greater  the  expendi- 
ture of  labor,  the  higher  is  the  estimate  of 
value.  This  is  the  rule  of  civilization. 
Land  has  reached  its  highest  price  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  in  the  lower  wards  of 
New  York.  When  the  Drexel  Building, 


at  the  southeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad 
streets,  was  erected,  the  price  per  square 
foot  of  the  ground  whereon  it  stands  was 
the  highest  paid  up  to  that  time.  When, 
in  1882,  William  H.  Vanderbilt  gave  $40 
per  square  foot  for  the  lots  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  streets, 
on  which  the  family  mansions  stand,  that 
was  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  resi- 
dential purposes.  For  store  sites  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  $65  per  square  foot  were  paid 
in  March,  1886.  D.  O.  Mills  paid  $85  per 
square  foot  for  the  area  occupied  by  his 
magnificent  building  on  Broad  Street,  the 
Astors  $100  per  square  foot  for  Nos.  8 and 
10  Broadway,  and  the  Williamsburg  Fire- 
Insurance  Company  $115  per  square  foot 
for  the  site  of  their  equally  impressive 
structure  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Lib- 
erty Street  and  Broadway.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  Jumel  estate  prices 
rose  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  between  1882 
and  March,  1886.  The  ceaseless  and  cost- 
ly industry  of  the  commonwealth  will 
undoubtedly  raise  prices  to  higher  figures, 
and  entail  heavier  taxes  upon  owners. 
These  will  continue  to  profit  by  the  un- 
earned increment  of  value;  to  sell,  mort- 
gage, donate,  and  bequeath  as  usual ; and 
how  this  can  or  ought  to  be  otherwise, 
under  the  ordinary  operation  of  demand 
and  supply,  and  of  the  natural  desire  of 
possessors  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  their  own  property,  is  a question  that 
the  vast  majority  will  not  pause  to  con- 
sider. 

Some  affirm  that  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  the  deeds  recorded  ex- 
press the  bona  fide  consideration  paid  by 
each  buyer  for  liis  property.  With  an 
eye  to  future  gains,  he  is  wont  to  insert, 
or  cause  to  be  inserted,  figures  other  than 
those  which  denote  the  real  amount  of 
cash  transferred.  Unprincipled  dealers 
arrange  matters  so  that  deeds  of  property 
bought  shall  express  purchase-money  at 
higher  sums  than  were  actually  paid,  and 
cause  them  to  be  made  out  to  44  dummies,” 
who  are  probably  clerks  in  their  own  of- 
fices. The  dummy  then  borrows  money, 
as  much  as  or  more  than  what  was  paid 
upon  the  property,  and  secures  the  lender 
by  bond  and  mortgage.  This  done,  he 
transfers  the  property  to  the  real  buyer, 
who  puts  it  on  the  market  at  still  higher 
price,  loudly  asseverates  that  it  is  worth 
all  he  asks,  and  points  to  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  in  proof  of  his  protestations. 
Lenders,  he  says,  do  not  loan  to  the  full 
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value  of  the  security.  This  device  is  often 
successful. 

The  price  nominally  paid  for  real  es- 
tate in  New  York  is  by  no  means  a sure 
guide  to  its  actual  worth.  This  is  con- 
tingent upon  locality,  improvements,  and 
residential  or  commercial  advantages.  It 
depends  greatly  upon  adventitious  circum- 
stances, which  the  intending  purchaser 
should  judiciously  consider  upon  the 
spot.  Unlike  the  securities  manipulated 
at  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  the  merchan- 
dise handled  by  the  Produce  Exchange, 
it  has  no  temporarily  fixed  or  quotable 
value.  In  the  judgment  of  dealers  it  is 
worth  what  the  owner  or  broker  can  sell 
it  for.  Sunshine  and  shadow  are  factors 
of  value.  Property  on  the  west  side  of 
the  avenues  and  on  the  south  side  of  cross 
streets  is  worth  on  the  average  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  similar 
property  on  the  opposite  side,  because  it 
is  shaded  in  the  afternoons,  when  women 
are  wont  to  make  their  purchases.  The 
northerly  side  of  streets  and  the  easterly 
side  of  avenues  are  for  that  reason  and 
for  lower  rentals  preferred  for  domi- 
ciles. 

Variations  in  the  value  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  real  estate  are  a somewhat 
astonishing  series  of  phenomena.  The 
erection  of  the  elevated  railroads  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  reduction  of  fares 
from  ten  to  five  cents  in  the  second,  hoisted 
prices  in  the  upper  wards  of  the  city.  In 
1834,  $750  each  for  lots  on  Broadway  and 
Fourteenth  Street  was  scouted  as  a crazy 
demand.  In  the  same  year  $1200  for  a 
lot  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth 
Street  was  a wildly  speculative  venture; 
but  in  1835  such  lots  were  sold  at  auction 
for  $13,000;  in  1836,  for  $28,000,  and  may 
now  be  worth  $100,000.  In  1836,  An- 
thony J.  Bleecker  sold  lots  in  Harlem  for 
$1000  each.  Ten  years  later  the  same  lots 
sold  for  $9  each,  over  and  above  encum- 
brances, and  ten  years  later  still  sold  for 
$2500  each.  In  1836  he  sold  sixty-one 
lots  in  Paterson  for  $42,000,  and  in  1842 
resold  them  for  $3000.  Since  then  they 
have  commanded  upward  of  $150,000. 
In  1835  he  sold  lots  on  Forty-third  and 
Forty-fourth  streets  for  $400  each,  resold 
them* in  1836  for  $900  each,  and  after  the 
financial  crash  of  1837  sold  them  once 
more  for  $300  each.  Just  after  the  Central 
Park  had  been  laid  out,  he  sold  lots  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  near  Sixtieth  Street,  for 
$700  apiece  that  are  now  held  at  $35,000. 


Perhaps  the  most  lucrative  trade  in  real 
estate  reported  to  New-Yorkers  is  one  made 
by  the  Astors  some  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Purchasing  about  2000  lots  on  Mor- 
risania  and  Railroad  avenues  and  on 
streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  for 
$440,000,  John  Jacob  Astor  subsequently 
sold  about  400  of  them  for  $500,000,  leav- 
ing the  Astor  estate  in  possession  of  the 
best  part  of  the  whole  purchase,  worth 
over  $2,000,000. 

Due  record  of  deeds  is  a matter  of  vast 
importance  in  transfers,  even  though  a 
deed  be  “perfectly  good  without  record 
against  the  grantor  himself  and  his  heirs,” 
and  although  “a  deed  not  recorded  is  just 
as  good  as  if  it  had  been  recorded  against 
any  parties  or  the  heirs  of  any  parties  who 
took  the  land  from  the  grantor  by  a sub- 
sequent deed,  even  for  a full  price,  if  they 
had  at  the  time  notice  or  knowledge  of 
the  prior  and  unrecorded  deed.”  Neglect 
of  registration  is  a fruitful  cause  of  ex- 
pensive worry  and  litigation.  Registered 
judgments,  heirs  unexpectedly  turning  up, 
mortgages  whose  satisfaction  has  not  been 
recorded,  rights  of  dower  and  courtesy, 
both  of  which  conveyancers  would  gladly 
abolish  in  order  to  facilitate  transfers,  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  undisputed  title. 
Equity  ultimately  decides  in  courts  of  law 
who  is  entitled  to  possession ; but  due  pre- 
caution in  search  and  record  would,  in 
most  instances,  nullify  the  need  of  resort 
to  it.  All  titles  are  cleared  by  sale  under 
judicial  decree. 

Three  corporations  in  the  city  of  New 
York  undertake  search  into  the  validity 
of  titles,  and  guarantee  for  proportionate 
sums  the  accuracy  of  their  conclusions. 
Each  of  these  companies  claims  to  have, 
or  that  it  will  have,  sets  of  books  con- 
taining the  history  of  every  lot  in  the 
city.  Such  facilities  the  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change already  possesses.  The  official 
method  of  indexing  the  records  of  private 
and  public  property  is  just  now  a qucestio 
vexata  in  real  estate  circles.  In  1884  the 
Governor  appointed  a committee  of  five 
gentlemen,  identified  with  real  property 
affairs  in  New  York,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  reforming  the  method  of  indexing 
public  records  of  conveyances,  liens,  and 
encumbrances  of  all  kinds.  After  tw'o 
years  of  agitation  they  presented  a ma- 
jority and  also  a minority  report  to  the 
Legislature,  and  submitted  a number  of 
bills  for  consideration  by  that  body.  The 
difference  between  the  two  reports  was 
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that  the  maim-ity  fsyhye4  Fh$  Jh't  system,  that  ttolhitog  van  be  done  until  the  law 
tviiil1?  the  niimmty  «Mivov%t«d  the  block  itself  is  amended.  Non  paammus  seem  a 
plain  of  iAdsxjiie.’  . Nestlavr  %%*  adopted-  in.  be  a geumne  excuse  for  attempting  »w> 
At  the  same  session  t*  bill  drawn  by  fi  iimig;  . - • 

committee-  'of  the  Stab  liar-  Asf-oeii«lb>i;.  The  miportance  of  chance  ui  .theim*Ui**«J 
which  provided  for  the  txasmlhig,  Vo#fe*tJ:  id  indexing  to  tl\e ttcalcrs  m real  estate  is 
of  jntlexiogj  of  papinra  ittider  «r  block  sj%  very  gray  ,ir»  view  of  the  great  saving  of 
tern;  was  presented.  . L.pmpnscdfch&t-  a tiroe  and  forpeirw  inrolved.  c As  the  law 
book  sbonM  he  set  wp&ti  far  each  block.  now  ^hmtis.  it  is  impoexihfc  to  close  the 
£a-  which  hook  .all  documents.  atl'actibg  title  f-o  mil  ejd&te  within  fturfcy  days.  no-*- 
property,  5yii  tbit  'bloc#  alft^pj-bif'  record'  leas  the  purchaser  submit  to  extortioDjctc 
ed.  Mayer  u>d  Register  were  author-  cl  targes.  ExfM*diiers  of  searches,  ?uv  wont 
Jzfcd  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  Ipesiact  consiclfefnbly  «»e  th&M  the  wsoal 
proposed  stutjjji^  whieJS  subscqutmtly  be-  chargea.  cfdr  thefr  services-.  lawyers  as 
cwW.la.wi;  Bui .Mayor pud  Rrgisder,  It  ts  avcII  as  clients  fb«?l  the  pressutt*,  and  seek 
.sayf^'  ft#9$:&Lnp:  ■ conja  b>  tbe  conclusion  the  initiation  of  suitable  reforms. 


ov  cnzAccTU  GditLN's  I’lyyKtt 

Cblva  Itejiri 

ONE  ul'.vavs  Uc'Ui'n<>?  sc^fo-vy  through  the  locks,  and  m the  menu  limf 

at  its  I.M..45  o0<- v -it -:il  ie-,  f:n'i-ciin'.iiit;  icumls  climbed  tin-  rajjpj 
vvuet.  '\\  <■  f*  »*t  im!  ill**  triji  h'om  f 'haii  to  of  the  new-  Menc-du-thm  monastery,  Which- 
Jiv*  nmes*-  00  me  Cukdouiim  Canal  io?  stands  where' was  once  the  hid. fort, 
tbdiinis as-if /skid  •in;.lat  c j u<  ru  <i  ntr.  .3^  ti'iBi'iiing  itffe;  ode  arvis-at  -at 

There  Was  little  in  brrak  llse  ino!ndv<Hy  Iineriirss  we  walked  ;d':«.guO(t  mice  ousud 
'hSl- YV'ntr-d'  fttuh  /diy  add  tjift  UfVt  Jiv  and;  the  bro^d;  sruohih  whui 
stmreie  'tiutfikittt ; ::%w.  l-haf  leads  hr*  iQjil  todpifc  * •■. 

and  tHeji  vtv  passed  the  ruin's  Of  \n  old  quiet,  and  padorah  and  tin;  way  m ;>!.v.e> 
l iistl'.*  Ad  » j'l«vet  whose  noddy  t have  pleasant  and  shady.;  v It-  was  A atrikutg 

hytijiry/  hohtract  tp  the  western  wilderness  from 
•hp#}’  yni#lifc^dlk-  ry-  wiiit.*lt:rve  had  jusbcpnriK,,  yi-Cy  ... 

watet’-h-di',  At  Fori  Augustus  the  boat  But  twenty  miles  lay  bidw’eim  ,iis 
wait  f.h'r«Ciiuark-ra  .'of  do hour:  gutting  Naiiyt:  like  I.)c  John'son 


vvp  Avere  going 
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OUR  JOURNEY  TO  THE  HEBRIDES 


out  of  ouy  *veay  l<%  '■  w/J  W'MJo  J 

SC.e  Moor  / ^ • 

'wrfaVir--'r-‘ls' 

t.  .K,t  :,,v.  y ■•■  . 

r..;ti,  a ,vi4* 

' f ;MKgp  . ' L - * Xvg 

WWI  izvv&t 

arelCteiiyh  a n&w  . // ' ,*  * '/•;  . * t; 

calh^irah  ami  3,  ' 7 ' % 

; battifem irt^ , ’>  % ;*••./•'  /• 

tUe  Clotty  the  . railway  station  v 

dry  on  the  green  bank  that  elopes  down  to  to  the  $m,  xVftrn*  the  ho- 
ithe  w^totXs  edge:  wynn^n  art  white  aap$  g&h  wt*  came  to 

3*rt$  corner  through  the  i^Sfete*  « fcW  fishermens  quarter.  The  bouses  were 

When  the  train  readied  Naim  we  tvMftjfcd  old  gables  ami 

dropped  am*  kmipsfickH  at  the  hotel,  and  viovirney*  to  the  direct  Old  women  m 
hzi  ' out  fdf  v$iioh  i%  ffy|r  )'jj0dk$  baskets  p«  Uimr 

- liHidc^  strode  IWaVe ward  hi  the  iwiliglit; 

The  day  air  far  had  been  fiufc.  Ofveo  Everywhere  bro%V|i  net#  Were  spread  out 
we  were  mi  Ike  road  again the  sin*  went  hi  dry  Boats  lay  along:  the  sand*.  Re- 
behind  the  cloudy  and  mist  fell  over  -tlig,  y oml  was  Ujjtfr  sea*  and  the  smell  of  the  fteU 
country  before  us.  A lady  in  a dog-cavt  was  over  H all. 

warned  us  of  rain  and'  olf erect  .us  a-  lift,  Tbc  neat  moniiug  we ^ learned  from  the 
which  w&  refused  hermbaUy;  There  was  maul  that  $f#eb$thp&  blasted  h%ih  wiaa 
nothing  by  the  way  but  broad  fields  of  but  a few  miles  from  Nairn : a 1 ! the  ibe- 
graiii*  wJifali  ^mpd:  brbhder  the . 'fb&r&t  she  said.  Y$&  made 

wrote  bed  Jitttepatchc^  of/Hfeye  Stud  liar-  a brave  stjart;  Rut  bravery  gave  out  with 
ri^  &wi  lar£&  larger  ji&ci&m-  toile,  There  could  be  nothing 

purrami  hovels.  Wtom  more  than  t<>  walk  on  a public 

the  roofs  amt  gnblrs  of  i.bb- mbi-lti  camo  in  .highway  through  h well  cultivated  corny 
sights  hi«l  we  iiad  our  Macbeth  at  our  fin-  try  under  a hot  sun.  Already,  when  we 
gors’  eud^T  havt>  uo  doubt  we  might  ftarna  to  tb^  near  village  of  Auldeurn,  av#> 

made  un  appropriate  quotation.  A long  had  outwalked  interest  in  everything  hut 
fence  separated  t wo  fields  ; on  each  jkM  our  journey's  end.  We  wou  1 d ti %yl  go*  a ti 
sat  a .sokum  rook,  and  hundreds  riioiv  »Xtr£  step  for  the  monfunenls  the  guide* 
made  black  the  hear  gi*ass.  J-—  said  it  bo<>k  directs  the  - tou mt • .t.o. 'see. • though ■ tjm' . 
was  right  to  fiml  so  many  cawing  thhige  graveyard  was  within  sight  of  the  road. 
gut**  ^rf.O^doV  Castle.  , 3&ict>oth  seems  to  have  shared  the  fufu 

I wish  i hoi  \ye  bad  found  nothing  of  prophets  in  their  own  country  tVft 
w&v so.  Just  >v-  ire  reached  it  the  mist  a&ked  a man  passing  witli  a goat  the  dvs* 
turned  in  heavy  rairu  This  is  the  dm  tance  to  Moebtdlrs  Hi  If,  m it  h cidied  nn 
pressing  &id«'<?f.kight^dtig  in  Scotland;  the  map.  He?  didna  knovv^  ha  nmwvpoiiy 
you  pin st  take  your  holidays  in  w uter-  But  pn^ fitly  he  rnri  after  us.  Wa^  t.Iie. 
proofs.  We  stooil ■ c.nder  the  old  gate  war,  gentleman  we  spoke  of  & farmer  i1  An 
••iiiii  at  the  window  o!  the  pbfl^f^lodgt?.  ollmr  inant  however,,  knew  all  'about  it. 
We  walked  ahi)rut:lifT' ’t&tpi  : never  been  to  the  top  of  tlie  .(nJl  ; 

at tbe^  vustd b:’. f roni . nyiiry ^gfdb.';  But  ves  vv-  he  had  been  told  thero  were  try*»^  up 
erybody  who  liters  truvcdlcd  in  ^•mhoul  there,  and  that  It  wusuT  diffi,*rei>t  from 
id^Ckibed  Cawdotw  f bVrcs  >s*nu  the  other  hills  arcmhtL  And  yethehad, 

reason  why  I shmild  »lu  it  agmn.  . hoard  pcojdn  came  u gr:- nl  dki.tfu  e to.  =?/ -c 

We  had  scarcely  left -pfa  JilijJIJp  svippoiSml  vyn  had,  Ir^v^led  iwr 

beliijiui  when  the  run>  became  tuist  ng)>on  tit  go  up  fhe bjlh  He  knew  fnwj  *»tir  talk, 
At  the.  third  rmle-Stouo  wr  wttru  t>ucc  hmiy  veavil*  uf  which,  he  conklna  ijtnbo* 
iiiorc  h|  a di  v a m td.  that  we  >)0  frmh  tins  part  of 

Nf*mt  ‘is  tong  and  But  Ihcb  he 
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Coul4^  Wrtd^jssstand /the  broftd  Scotch teen  minutes.  We  waited  for  the  train, 
the  people  iii  Aberdeenshire'.  There  were  At  Elgin  we  were  in  the  humor  to  mor- 
sdfhe  pedplA/.tAoyyibdUts  who  could  intik  alpre  ojri.iDodery  dhgpvituiwty  among  the 
Only  Gitetfe.  V/They  rums.  A (listiile*iy  a}.  (irt\v  lhe  iaear  neigh- 

tiie  Westeru  If-bte’h,  and  had  settled.  bor  of  the  cathedral.  Below  the  broken 
herf-  yeaf^  ago,  hut;  they.  still  -talked  the  vrUIs,  still  rich  with  |4f til:  carving. 

• .'-7"'  . new  and  old  Ion  a, 

lesSj.  st»nd side  by  side,  In  j<a«e  »bd  transept^ 
anil ns.  IRis  -clothes  yfere  knights  lie  extended  on  oM.  tomhslones. 
ragged;  his  feet  hare,  and  over  his  slum!  under  canopies  tarred  with  leaves  and 
dem  was  slung  K *Hiall  btjmiie  done  up  dowers;  here  and  them  jn  ilte  graveyard 
in  a/eed  baiuikoiv-hief.  In  the  Iasi  three  without  roe  moss -grown  slsbv  with  the 
yeftva.  i;te' a;*bl,  im  had  but  two  or  three.  deathVhead  and  graceful  lettering  of  rlio 
days'  work.  Work  was  hard .to  get  seventeenth  century.  near  by  are  ugly. 
Here  rents  ware-  high,  farmers  complain  stupid  stones  front  the  snoderv!  stone-ma- 
ed,  and  this  year  the  crops  were  ruined  son.  The  guide  book  quotes  some  of  the 
because  of  the  long  drought  He  did  old  inscriptions.  But  it  omits  one  of  late' 
think  at  times  of  going  to  America.  He  date  " Inch  should,  bowevej?,  receive.  the 
had  a sister  who  had  gone  to  lire  iii  Pitts-  greatest  honor—  that  of  the  man  who- 
faurgh.  It  blight  be  a good  ihing.  There  eared  for  the  ruins  with  reverence  and 
- >re  ■Ec^t^Utbe'b.‘.vfh<r.l>i»ye  dfwie  well  in  love  until  the  government  took  them  iu 
Pittsburgh.  He  left  us  with  minute  di-  charge.  These-  ruins  nns  very  beautiful, 
rectioits.  Tin.)  hill,  though  not  f;ii-  from  indeed  nowhere  does  the  religious  van 
the  road.  which  mw  went  ru-tween  pine  dishsm  of  the  past  seem  mom  monstrous 
xvtwds  and  heather,  could  not  hr-  x-en  than  in  Scotland. 

from  it.  We  came  lot  he  poiul  at  whn’h  We  found-  nothing  else  of  ini  crest  in 
we  sbbitld  hay®  turued  iff  The  btfi&ted  Elgin , It  had  a ptoMqverona  look,  and  we 
heath.  not  a trace  of  the  old  timbered  houses 

“It  s.  a blasted  nuisance, said,  with  projecting  upper  stones  of  which 

And  lie  kept  atrajghl  oh  to  tht?  tteAf^t  %0:  Johnson  writes.  The  renndnder  of 
f&tl.wfty  station.  outstay  we  speutui  a restaurant  neartliy 

Tuts  was  Bbitlle.;  The ..■porterjv  feyfil  Igp ^ station,  ovhere  we  talked  politics  wjih  a 
there  oy as  a ftbe  castle  within  a leti  %m*  '.farther.  'He  lectured  us  oO  free- trade, 
utes’  walk,  and  a train  for  Elgin  ip  Ilf-  Scotch  farmers  cry  for  protection,  he  said ; 
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hut  thvy  duo't  know  what  ii  means.  Free-  ing  to'vn,  with  wie  loug  line  of  houses- 
trade  ts  gbodi  for  the  bulk  of  the  people ; .low  on  the  shore,  another  above4  drt.  tile 
and  what  would  protection  da  for  the  hill,  ami  a very  good  hotel 
farmer  ? If  hp  got  higbor^ ^ prices,  the  Ian In  the4  evening  vro  watchpd;  the  floats 
lord  would  say,.Xovvym»  can  afford  to  pay  suit  silently  out  from  the  harbor.  The 
•en^/biglter  reulnnd  he  waut!0(-':p«ck'et-.'tl»e.  siui  had  just  set  . The  reui  ll^Ut  of  the 
few*  shillings4  difference;  afterglow  shOoe  apno  the  «&tet\  Against 

'Wfe  talked tyith . many  otllftp  farmers  ii»  it  here  and  there  {hd  fiirown  tiaiis  ^thod, 
the  casbori&otiand;  ' Sometimes  we  jour-  out  in  strong  relief.  Other  tn^is  lav 
neyed  With  thejn.  in  ratUvay.  rvtrriages;  anchor  it?  the  coo)  gray. 
soTnetithes^we.  breakfasted  and  dinetl  with  In  the  morning  wp*  wade  a new1  stavt  ■ 
them  'sty  hotels;  They  all  bad  much  .to  on  foot.  Now  and  then,  for  a short, dis- 
suy  about  protection  and  fre*v trade,  atid  latt.ee,  the  road  went  inland  acres*  tree 
« •-  found  tluit  Hcurv  eJeorge  had  been  less  t ulimUot  country,;,  but . tlty  greater 
among  them.  Tlnot  ideas  of  '.his  doctrine  pert- of.  the  time  if  lay  near  the sea,.  irijl4 
of  the  liationaliaattiMt  of  this ^ land  weee  at  fc^gt  wauderjiug  in  and  out  of  very  pictur- 
times  curious  and  original,  I rcm«ihhee  ea(jur  Ufth>fi?htJ»l£  Villages.  They  werea.il 
a farmer  from  usually  the  her-  - 

that  lie  Ijolicvcd  in  it  thoroughly,  ami  4 hop,  where  the-  tWhin;:  te.aj.v  were  moored, 
tlb>n  explained'  that  it  would  give  each  some  noth  brown  sails  hung  nut  to  dry, 
man  permission,  iptehiid  hiUMy-y  enoughs  and  dapping  sil«!iyy  1 y-  i'll  1 1>- 
to  buy  •'•<(  Ins  .landlord,'  with  long  hire*-  tit  doom  slcetflmd  front 

• After  hand.  at  Elgin  we got  through  mvist  to  nnu-f  . and  as  u W?t»4  not;  only  low 
a bay's  work  m le.-w.  Hkui  un  hour.  Wr  tide,  but.  :ncai- 4 the  end  of  the  Jh-huig  w>« 

went  fej^.Iraih.l«'ftp'ckfej'4a';i*)#V.  of.  Vfliisit  ',  sou,  all  vt'ere  drawn  up  Tb • pietyreeqpe  .yT;:/'. 
wr  had  never  beard  before  that  .after-  m«i.ss»vs  m the  foreground,  the  light  >d  sew 
rtiwn.  live'.  J— — hnpiw'tosi  to  buy  tick  and  vky  hrigblutid  gliuenny  bchtmi  Uiynii 
ets  for  it.  rgannul  explain,  since  he  uev-  tYirty  full  of  nets,  mo.,  and  women  vid.li 
er  oiHdlfifjjwiiry  clear  to  hw\  We  found  huge  bund  leg  ol  them  fht^tr  hacks, 
it  it  largo  iuul  apparently  thriving  fisdi - were  .always  ,tn  thru'  wav  either  up  or 
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look  the  train  for  Banff.  But  ffc*£  we* 
iJown  to  the  shore*,  for  Sandend  was 
i>  ]m‘t\»i’*‘>qar*  little  viliag-y  with  • 

• ( • ('  K<  ti.  Ofi  the  V>*  u»:ji.  r«,KVi*  Wyond;  #tU'l  * 

-'  Viv  X^v.;.v,s.  y We  came*  to  Banff^ 

. ..  to  sett,  /me  brown  sail  Wyoinl 

4*  # tbe gray  water,  th£  farther  but  fititit 

tH?  ; S^'*  '.“'•  a&ortt'  Bavtf  is  t}t&i’:m  iLftei&i  igr 

7!  :"\  4 ’ ;;‘.:! •. niiimtfes  you  con  Ik?  oixt&f  k 

' ^ v.;  jJu If  The  shore  Wf&  pw the*  u cur^e; 

err  op  kai  »C1tf\  (Jn  on*  point  is  Banff,  /.>»  the- other  5tsuv' 

diyff;  half- way between.  a mnnx  cirehed 
Awfi. : foot;  the  tUh*g& .-.;  flu*  river  Iteveron,  siyd  close 

li&stiedf  For  f*n  th« ;.  le  r<d  at  its  (op  the  w<  the  h‘ur  house  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  shows 
nets  w;ere  -*p«V:4Ub  lifoe  great  si3are^  n*>t  though  the  trees  of  his  park.  High  on 
for  W<R.»>*$  f>yr  ov’  oh*  who  trind  to  the  mil  tit  Macduff  stands  (ho  w nifce 

Irakis  of  kirk;  it  orevh>bks  llietown,  ^vith  it.smajiy 
^UtFi/fWi  woHv  piled '4l$hX£  the  .street.  In  . trows  of  fishermen’*  houses,  and  the  bar- 
th/>  uir  ^tijy.JL  of  herrings;  • Wrf  where  the  black masts  rise  far  ubow 

In  «r^5-*--  •v'dlojjv  heWhon<sey  v -rv  the  gray  Waite*  and  the  fishermen  spread . 

orU^d  lu^t  fe;:gr^y- ' ; but  their  net*  to  dry,  and  the  dark-s&iJe«i 

siimW  ImveWig  aWif#  £|*e  Wats  are  always  coming  atol  gifing.  and 

d ovn  ilipir  ve  ju  ilu-k  boys  paddle  in  the  twilight.  And  if  you 

moJo.  v.-.ir  t lio  {flairs  tfchite  kirk,  gtfto  thw  far  end  of  the  harbor,  where  the 

Thbre  vvWi  so  maxry  ylUages : W*  couhl  Vfi>ht-hon^ .isv yon  look  to  the  i<pires  and 
not  complain  f>f  mohotbn^ v:;fAdd:  then  cbWWts  add  n.Wif*  af  Jkiulf  climhin^r  up 
sometimes  On  tiie  ^treteb  v>f  W tljelr  hill  si W 5 shadowy 

yond.  dismarUied  boats  in  various  stAi^  noinl  of  kind  like  a pale  'my  ^brud-liank 
of  de*d*H-.  ‘>«yi‘y  prided  np  oat  of  reach  of  or?  the  water. 

the  tidbv  Bdrnetimes  cfn  the  hviir  Imfes;  ^Elie,r« i^wivs  ho  tJoUM  walk- 

meit • jtUy-mg ' •••Dii’gg''' >pa^ed  rhg  wus  ^11  dond.  - 'W&  a&kw  about  the 
th'i^C'v'.c^h  patting 
h i it i ibr  h i n Wl  1 

OH,"'^:;.,Mb.  :;pf  rtUi'f: 

srerb ; . 

o u^0tba(irif . • >i*-}Swvr ' 
to  : ,4^' 

h^U  i*it  Jtaiy  n s • 

. we.  wailiy1...  ■ Bot  it 

^•grewA  Vhlpgr  r’lipit:  ;t'W* : 

grd  aVl|t|'  iu 

iire'i  ’. ' ?J0$y 
•e.u.thd$W"c.U  'plbifoh  . 

AVtien  Calbm  Wm»r 
iii  slight  we  Were 
dpt^rniiMBd  i)iHt  in;K 
thing  would  nid>i»V' 

11  s t o W0:J  k iiao(  l>yy r 

St^p.  ■.•  ‘ V\:  ' ,'-: 

At  the  lunbi 

Wertr  told  the  rornl 
hi  Bantf,  otiif  v*}$$ 

stdppiW^plprt^V- 
. ihjahd-  ' ;4 

At  Hikiid&nd  wo 
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stage  for  Fraserburgh  as  if  staging  with  by  the  road  to  give  him  or  to  take  from 
us  was  a matter  of  course.  It  was  a relief  him  bundles  and  boxes  and  letters.  He 
not  to  begin  the  day  by  strapping  heavy  was  the  typical  cheery  carrier.  He  had 
knapsacks  to  our  backs.  The  horn's  of  a word  for  everybody,  even  for  a young 
waiting  were  spent  partly  in  strolling  man  who  dropped  his  wheelbarrow  to  Hap 
through  the  streets  of  Bantf,  where  here  his  arms  and  greet  us  with  a vacant  smile, 
and  there  is  an  Old  gray  house  with  pretty  He  was  a puir  thing,  the  driver  explained, 
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busy  with  their  nets.  'Along  the  quay  Reades  are  the  exceptions— I fear  the  gut- 
was  a succession  of  basins,  aud  these  open-  tors  would  be  but  uasty,  dirty  tisher  por- 
ed into  others  beyond  Ail  were  crowd-  sons.  Now  and  then  groups.  *>f  these  wo- 
od with  boats,  and  tu*->r  thickly  daste'red  tuen  passed  us.  walking,  with  long  strides, 
nia^JA  seemed  in  the  jgathqrip^  shadows  their  armssiwmghig,  and  thpir  sliort  skirts 
like  » forest  of  brunebiess,  iyailhs*  trees,  and  white-bound  beads  shifting  through 
One  by  boe  hght^vi^ib^jhqp^dbt.-  Oit  the  sorobre  streets  Over  the  town  was 
the  town  side  of  the  quay.,'  in  crypt  like  the  glow  of  the  many  fires, 
rooms  and  under  low  sheds,  tor? lies  in  the  morning: there  was  less  mystery, 
flamed  and  llamd  .against  background  but  not.  lt-es  pie h iresquerwsfc; , y'We  were 
of  darkness..  Their  strong  light ••fell  upon  up  in  time  to  go  to  the  barber  with  the 
women  clothed iu  strange  stuffs  that  .gib-  fishermen's  wives,  ftiul  watch  ihe  boats, 
teiu'd  Kftd  glittered,  their  heads  bound  ciune  in.  . Everything.  was  fresh  after  * 
with  .white  cloths  They  were  bending  iijtgjhf  of  rain.  U was  -si ill  early,  and  the 
over  shiny,  ever-shifting,  masses  piled  at  «ui  scuta  path  of  gold  Mf<as>  the  sea  just 
their  feci,  and  chanting  :«  w ild  Gaelic  whe»t>  the  boai-s  tunied  on  thbir  last  tack 
snug  that  rose  a Lid  fell  with  the  wall  i ug  homeward.  Each  brown  sail  was  set  in 
of  all  savage  bold  ref idf  dgahtst  tlitc  sbirittig  emd,  add 

.4  n ■»  : x , s - ■»  i \ b'.l  • ' , v t-i  x . • 
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of  color  ox)  rack  mast.  ^ .'  • 

Thfire 'fievev  ix  rnK  w^nnoR,  fraseebiboh. 

eliding  stream  of  men 
and  carts  passing  along 

the  quay.  Many  fishermen  with  their  Ail  cl^y  iteg  boats  kept  eonung  uu; 
bags  were  ou  their  wa  v <o  the  station,  nets  were  emptied , fish  carted  away  The 
for  the  fishing  season  : the’  Adds  feyond 
So  they  said.  But  when  one.  thousand  whew  nets  wore  taken  to  dry .them ring 
boats  eame  iil,  unJ  i-vveuty  thoasand  (liUjer*  houses,  were  alike  .ferenes  of  industry.  If 
folk  wm*  ihat  day  hr  JVascudiurghtdo  us  the  wmimn  put  do  w a.  their  ktiyV<»&  it  was 
it  looked  Util'S  J ike  the  end,  In  nil  Lite  Only  to  ’take  -.up  their  knitting.  And  yet 
busy  p t^e  we;  heard  m>  Edgltsh.  OnJ y ihes^  rnfcn  and  wotteov  w^ritihg  tte6$- 

if  ‘ by  day-  and  by  nigbct  wer^  almost 

mortify  Wantls.  A .Vf  ,;  *4)  $$opte  who.  / 

It  yvte the !■  . The  Wn  oti-e  told4  are  £u lasy  t A ^ 

day's  work  m the.  earingdiouseS  Nv^s  just  No  one,  who  comes  with  them  to  the  east 
about  to  begin.  Girl$  and  women  in  eotist  for  t.te  fishing reason  will  ever  again 
groups  of  three*  and  fonirs  were  w&lkmg  toliev^jn  ;Uw  jabbut  their  * 

toward  them. . -In  the  ujorhibg  ltgbt  we  . idleqfistf  “ » V 1 *»  "fc  -V  ' * ' : ( ‘ ; ’ . 

could  A^e  dhat  the  greater  liuniber  were  Then?  wefte  no  sign?  of  teat  until 
young.  All  were  neat,  and:  clean,. .with  • (irday^vetii^.;/  Then  no  Was  went  out, 
hair  carefully  parted.  and  well  brushed,  and  the  harbor  and  .cimiigdunrsq#  were 
little  shawls  over  their  shoulders,  but  no-  deserted,  The  streets  were  .full  of  men 
thing  oiy  their  hetnfe-  They  tarried  tbeir  ftjjj$  Wdmeti  w^lkiilg  about  for  pleasure, 
working  cl<Hhte under  theit  arms,  and  The  greuitejt  crowd  was  in  the  market- 
kept  knitting  they  walked.  Dike  the  place,  Where  a few  cheap  Jacks  drove  their 
at)  talktrd  Gaeh^  trade  Two,  dealt  in  china,  as  if  to 

When  ih^j  :Wy  found  that  niakfe  vijb  fw  tltfi t poofr  pilfer*  threw  enpw  >;•' 

those.  sfr/itfgv.  st«i!Y  whidi  had  g I issued  and  juicers  recklessly  into  tire  $#{&  break 
m thc  ti/rvdi  iigh  were  apron*  them  With  white  the 

smeared  with  Whales  hmd  show  i haf  UW  ' K^nherx  atidv  gads  i b£y  hM^Ui^Usi  stood 
vyliTfe  worn  *. ’.  l.*r.; v,V- ;?^- - * x •' A : . 

cl^niii».es.s,  that--,  kite  shilling  innw  a)  The  teherwvn  had  gsttemj -about  a 
their  ten;  ware  Wit.  piltvs  %it  ' herring .;..  ;;J.'d.vthit,d'.  who  solVi  cheap  aud.biv^lry  onui; 
haviej  iniver  seed  women  work  who  ecu W patter.  ■' Wh&n 

- e’o.  fasA  . Their,  arms,  as  they  ‘ ^auaie  iJoair fife : / v ■ ■] 

fish,  gatte(bil»e«e  threw  t hear  hi  the  hdtefer  tHtlon  gold  wattvh  ch{i’m^vaiid  o trendy  th^  - ; * :i  .j 

etsf  moved  with  £iie  n‘gularify  thr  : buyers  prized  into  the  '. : - : 

speed  of  machirjes  Indeed  ihfcre  could  fum  M 'tittle  - ; 

not  te  a busier  place  tlteu ; Fibstefe^S^. ; ''-■&  I 
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a t^ilUu'?  You  tUm'i  want  ern,  tli^v*  should  be  duped  -into  wasting  tlrbr 

men  ? Then  there  U be .fm&abm’  of  teeth  Tumi -won  vnrniugs‘-on  totvdry  ')riu»Jn«iits. 
and- ^rmv^f  tail ; ^ ^ibry  bally  lu-  It  seem*  to  W their  fate  to  )m  dmith»d  by 

Jah  f'  All  tin*/  I .regret-  to  $s$,:  wua  inter-  every  one.  Even  the  peddle  like  Ihe 
spernif  with *^r i^s; itii> t twa r rep-  parin'  ami  the  Jiatplku-rt,  can  pervert 

tditlmi;  ' .’Biit l -he  &ahi  liw  wakli  chums  SyHpthre to  their  dtemnfor't. 
wit  howl  trouble.  And  mnv.^utrlemem  There  was  u ideasmd  &tggekt]'o*ft  toMkat* ' 

for  uu  v <>f  y<m  thill  wants  To  Uifcy-  lmru'e  a idaj  -making  J ti  the  square.  Ii  wa«  the 
p novv/b i to  v o \\ v wife  and  idulT»env  here  k first  lime  we  hml  kvou  f bo  W esb&m-IsL 
nu  alhuin; ; It  d mioru  a unbleiiuorK  uKin  a?nU*rs  amnaihg  themselves;  True,  they 
suin,.^t^|  dkgWicfc  h .OshrWmuh^  did  it  very>idemuiyi  There  was  lit  tic 

cotbjge  lt%  hound,  ju  ' morftem*r  mnl  hrutif)iter  npd  wutrb  sijettpe.  But  at  least 
stamped  vv  lUi  ^oi<l.  ond  HI,  hr. hi  uu.n  y pit*  ■' m ''ii'.rii  /if  brfgldnoss  WUk  gi.VOU  to  . the 

ii  iiV  ’-gldoGu'^i  their  long  life wofck  &U1]  want*, 

the  werv  time*  you  wants.  You'll  havpy._  •;  ;.4£tojj  otj-'Hun.dayYVe'  thought  tin*  pcnp> 

■ si,.  * WLdh  s^iT . I ciOl’t  reu<di  you,  Inn  uuh-o  rhoerful.  In  the  mono olt  the  wo 
flu's*1  C‘>u:1i*-ni^n  'll  pass  il  ufotig."'  nu  n.  Uu»  Hub  shawls  over  their  shout 

•Vrni  >h.  o ht- hryuu  ut.no ii  wu.h  the  sto  <1  ns  flour  hv-ad^  still,  hare,  'the  tuer*  m 
• riv&  iidty , iljfr re  until  4m  had  j&tfcl  blae  ekuh,  tfiftrtj*  without  eoata,  again 
olit  all  do*  ^tobk  of  albums  aLid  jioUvbouks  filled  ^ reels  oh • ■' wiatj^-- ch u rcil - 

and  *nn.uj/ j'^V'hrA  . in  the  afternoon  W two  tiear 

It  \ti*s  the  hi  fit  ;#botp  present  >:  0>  YmsW  ' h-dii  uy  vithi-vs.  In  t-Vo*  nr  old  hTwv 
left;,  bejiiiiit  whndV  Tkue '. * t&ifem#  About  Christ  • .to  a . few 
iv jili  miu  Inin  * um/ii.  If . in-ver .fmi*  d.  too  v ; ^ \\>  ijnt  awhile  envse  lo  thb- 

w*vron»-’udM  r*>d  -.ijuI  it-  -.ob  su:\  i,>oku>jr  our  ?o  llie  nrat  Tillage. 

nefcs  of  ft  : tJf i '^4 i ii^d*  cf lo u<la>, • Jo  the  yr^ 
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te;r  w)11j  the 'light  falling  softly  arms*  worked  hard,  an  d merer  complained.  He. 
.it,  to  Tti\tie  quiet  pools  iu  aihow^  Uici.  catlio  -front  the,  West.  «r  cj^fc’  uf 3;jt^Xaiu^  he 
Ibw  yoeka  x>f-  the  Hbol’e,  h>  Hiiv  bi^  Mivcjk  «:uult  where  Irish  povfcety  i»  at’fe 
boats  drawh  up  the  beach.  Ant}  Bum,’:  •.  Tnifc’tloti  eveu.  Ihc.ru  had  hfe  Kheh  misery  sti 
&i  we  walked  Umlr  t/>.  Fraserburgh.  \lm  gmit  ^ that  of  the  Western  -Isiumters. 
mist  feJJ  IJut  the  road  #ea£  He  kac  w it  well.  H<editfd  lived  with  item 

the  towu  Wud  crowded  with  the  men  iu  , nx  the  te.mg  Island  where  tuauy  are  latte 
blue  doth,  and  the  women  in  *hi>rfc  skirtel  . n!  tea.  Ijf  rteotland  M ere  rcpr-^<m  ted  by 
Some  wci'C^tugfog  members,  ail  simiing  Home 

To  MS  they  looked -strong  and  healthy. and  Rule,  more  would  have  been  heard  about 
even  happy.  It  seemed  m it  this  life  on  destitution  in  the  Hebrides.  .In  The  pros 
the  east  eoasi  must  make  up  for  snany  of  penttis  days  of  Use  west  eoa>t  Ibdmrtea 
Use  hatklslsips  they  v-mlmv  hi  the  deserts  the  people's  burden  bad  been  less  heavy, 
of  their  western  home.  But  imw  they  eaiae  to  the  listener  towns 

Tli at  same  evening  iu  the  hotel  we  of  |lte  east,  the  women  to  sirk-it  and  to 
heard  about  Hte  hi  Eraserhnrgh,  which  die,  the  m£ti ; dt<>  beg  lbcnr  way  b:te.k: p&  best 
lottos  sq  proj^peYous  to  the  stranger,  A they  could.  There  were  too  mfny'-Mh^. 
Catlndic -priest. -came  into  The  di  lung-room  ermeu  here.  just  as  at  home  Jam! lords 
after  sttpf>er,  fie  seemed  very  tired : he  thought  >terv  •.sveH>  tiro  n;iany  «r6f tey^c, 
had  been  rioting:  the  sick  all  day,  he  told  The  'baiters  also  shall  mourn,  aildadl 

tiSv  Measles  had  broken  mt  among'  the  they  that  OASt  angle  shaii  lament,  and 
women  avid  girls  from  the  Hebrides:  they  t hat  spread  nets  upon  the  water*  .shall 
Many  had  already died  y tjtero  had  been  knsrm.vk 

•c^rrted  letter  h^piteb-;  Tlte/ wonts  pro-  Urn 

Vided  for  tlicnr by  iht;  turerr.  were  small  town  talk.  The  Gatete  Free  Kirk  wuib* 

, fta  tenff  ^ IfeK  differ  ns  he  idijfid  from  the  Catholiq 

k opt  hi  tiK'irv  presf-sU,  quarters?,  so  long  Otbev;p<U;hfc  on  this  could 

h^oiaHJ dteense  add death  bn  t heir  portion,  but  agt'i?e  with  hfnc  Hohifd  n*  the* same 
Their  condition  was  di'cadhil  But  they  story  in  words  as  strong.  It  was  shame*. 
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fill.  he  m&i  the  way  the  pool*  girls  wfcre  started/ they  Ktx>od  npart,  their  heads  bent 
being*  killed,  Me  had  not.  known  xl  be*  low-,  their  faces  buried  in  their  shawls, 
tixe^r  but  :no\r  he  did.  hreouid  nor  n nd  bn*U  crying  as  if  their  hearts  would  break." 
would  no:  let  the  matter  rest.  An  indig*  And  so.  hi  the  last  we  sa  w only  the  Had* 
nation  meeting  tit  the  people  of  Fraser-  tuj&*  of  Prasotdnirgh. 

bm-fgli  was  called  fur  the  this:  we  left . tjo-  We  had  juLomlctl  .goijttg  to  Peterli(<vfi 
••town  wok  phwardL'd  >vyt#<  Udf  • '^riir\  t)i o s^wm t it?ir  ti^b  i t o w n j?  by  fb^Av^*fi 

Mvm  dhe-ii  the  rejpfot^  -ii'idM  havV.dwe'  Bni  ouv  .\'\iix*gy  was  ietfs  inexlmu^itl^fe 
abroad.  Now  that.  oi!*iuvtion  io  Lcvwfs  ii?  than  the  pioturesqneness  of  th»>  east 
feeing  attention  t<rr  tbo  islnttd.s  and  their  Chif  journey  bud  been  orer  lDftg^.  .W* 
people,  in  Louilon  there  Iuls  been  formed  wet*$.  begumingr  to  to'4u£xio&$.  to  brivig  yt 
a eoimnittec  of  ladies  to  look  into  tin*  i>m  ro  an  end.  Now  we  went  straight  to 
ditioii  af  the  girls  and  worneu  who  Wwi  Sb^rdr^u,  where  we  nt  dncfrfdl  back  into 
on  the  ran  coasi  ordinary  eity  life  AV*  fem'  did  a'  Id  Mr 

That  hint  morning  fe$f  rce.  Mood '.  by  thb  shopping:,  in  its  fine  nmv  streets.  We 
hotel  door,  the  f taveraj  of  Oiie  of  ;Ufc  de^ct  ^valkeN:ltx>tUB.  old  to  wtt  #fter  dinner.  In 
women  passed  up.  the  street  • toward:  the:  \>  there  is  nut  much  to  be  hut  the 
station  Fifty  or  sixty;  fida/rhieri  fob;  nurve^iw  with  ii\&  ftimtyxs  ctOWn 

lowed  the.  coffin.  AVHto  W#v  torirkAc^y'  . • Mi# • ttlvfch ' looked 

$e«4s  m a tld^d-tdass  oarria^  in  rwU^f  Id. 

the  Free  Kirk  minister  there  before  yis,  to  foljtoburgh  Imin- 

Tliy Wi  'jl^t.bps'iy  phi*  oil  the  1 rain,  ml  it  by  insy  ata^&,  AVb .svtopp^l  oftexiy 
to  speak  to  Inhi.  He  once  At . Stf ‘1  ly 

strrhd? vd  out lu$  te*md\  on»  b»k and. beld  and  for  that  matter  every  one.  else  who 
d as  she  *tru£odbd  ty/an^Wtd*  Ins  <|!o‘$t.ioi<> ; e<»)u^  htfry„.  \\v  ivnYked  So  the:  Grampian 
■lb*  other  .'turned  away  with  tie.*  tours.  H il  Is*,  ini  U*  d i stance, . ;T  i|e/io  wu  ; w as.  n u p id . 
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OUR  JOURNEY  TO  THE  BKBKTI>E^  05S 

probably  because  it  has-  fewer  houses  which  secineil  vtunuh  his  whole  journey 
with  high  guides  turned  toward  the  to  Dr.:  Johnson.  -Little  is  left  of  the  ab- 
ated* t l him  caii  be  seen  in  any  other  bey  save  the  broken  walls  and  towers. 
Scotch  town.  JJut  the  harbor,  of  which  A street  runs  through  the  old  grate- 
the  guidebook  says  less,  was  line.  We  houfec.  The-  public  park,  and  children's 
spent  limns  hear  the  month  of  the  river,  play-grmnul  lie  to  one  side,  of  the  ruined 
Xoolriog  PTCf  to  the  llsherraeirfe  houses  on  church.  A few  $jd 
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'XXifer© . bits  of  orimrpent  lutyfe  Wen  .gaihgred -.tt?-, 
re.  Ev-f*ry  f^w  tnjn-  'gftf.h«r  in  the  sacristy,  which  \$  in.  better 
*Ut.  him)  ih&  clo'iid*.  jn’es^rvation  titan  the  rest  of  tlm  bujhling'. 
ifiteneh  ami  glitmred  Qt  the  re*4.  of  the  journey  to  Et!iulmi-gii 
fioke  hah ging  above  rny  nou-book  says  nOthtn^  ami  little 
)ih%  vrornei?.  packed  njains  in  my  imnhory  Jhit  I kr*osv:  that 
o huge  fexTy-boftt^,  when  wt  waJked  up  from  the  sUitioh  io 
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HORACE’S  laudator  temporis  acti , the 
laureate  of  the  past,  is  irritated  by 
the  conceit  of  the  present.  He  resents 
the  loud  self-assertion,  the  pompous  as- 
sumption, of  to-day,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  yesterday,  and  in  expressing  his  re- 
sentment he  usually  demonstrates  that 
the  present  does  not  monopolize  all  con- 
ceit, and  that  to-day's  pomp  is  but  a re- 
production of  yesterday’s.  One  of  these 
Laudators  recently  protested  vehemently 
against  some  contemporary  story-tellers, 
as  if  in  some  way  they  were  superseding 
their  betters.  Know  your  place,  he  seem- 
ed to  say,  and  remember  JSsop’s  frog 
and  ox. 

This  loyalty  to  the  books  and  tastes  and 
views  of  former  years  is  both  pathetic  and 
pleasant.  The  taste  of  to-day  is  half  a 
slight  upon  that  of  yesterday.  The  youth 
of  half  a century  ago  rebukes  it  sensitive- 
ly: “What!  you  think  that  we  did  not 
know  ? You  think  our  poets  old-fashion- 
ed, our  novelists  dull,  our  ideas  queer? 
My  poor  young  friend,  if  you  do  not  see 
that  your  world  is  Lilliput,  and  that 
Glumdalclitch  was  a fairy,  it  is  your  mis- 
fortune, but  nevertheless  Lilliput  is  not 
Brobdingnag.”  It  is,  however,  in  vain. 
The  old,  like  the  absent,  are  at  a disad- 
vantage. To-day  and  its  train  are  the 
rising  sun,  and  the  courtiers  of  the  Prince 
Royal  jeer  and  jest  at  the  old  King. 

But  seriously  Laudator  ought  to  reflect 
that  even  he  and  the  poets  and  story-tell- 
ers of  his  youth  were  once  also  young. 
There  was  a day  when  he  was  the  offend- 
er, when  he  brandished  his  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  in  the  face  of  the  reverent 
readers  of  Scott,  and  when  he  daringly 
declared  that  Scott's  descriptions  were 
prolix  and  slow.  Does  he  not  recall 
that  magical  day  when,  crossing  from 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  he  strode  up  the  mountains, 
“ light-hearted  and  content,”  singing  a 
merry  roundelay,  gayly  echoing  the  dis- 
tant “Ranz  des  V aches,”  until,  standing 
upon  the  Col  de  Balme,  he  saw  sudden- 
ly “bald,  awful  Blanc”  revealed  in  all 
its  vast  and  dazzling  splendor?  Then, 
with  his  blithe  comrades,  warm,  excited, 
thirsty  with  the  toilsome  climb,  did  he 
not  drain  the  glass  of  vino  d'  Asti  spu - 
mante , the  foaming  wine  of  Asti,  until 
that  sparkling  draught  was  exhausted? 


It  was  a day  of  days,  forever  fixed  in 
memory,  like  that  vision  of  Mont  Blanc. 

But  does  Laudator  doubt  that  on  the 
next  day,  and  on  every  summer  day  since 
that  bright  hour,  a ceaseless  train  of 
youthful  pilgrims  has  ascended  from  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  gazing  en- 
tranced from  the  Col  de  Balme  at  that 
glittering  crown  of  Alpine  magnificence, 
has  drained  the  foaming  wine  ? The  vin- 
tage of  every  year  supplies  that  draught, 
and  Laudator  saw  nothing,  heard  no- 
thing, felt  nothing,  which  the  young  pil- 
grim of  to-day  does  not  know.  That  old 
day  was  very  beautiful,  that  young  heart 
was  rich  with  hope  and  joy,  that  scene 
was  sublime;  but  the  sun  of  this  summer 
is  not  less  bright,  nor  the  heart  of  youth 
less  eager,  nor  is  Mont  Blanc  shrunken 
or  dimmed.  There  is  a change,  perhaps, 
but  not  in  the  spectacle,  nor  in  the  sum- 
mer, nor  in  the  wine.  Is  it  possibly  in 
the  Laudator  of  fifty  years  ago  ? 

But  if  he  insists  that  he  means  only  to 
point  out  the  folly  of  making  no  discrimi- 
nation, only  to  condemn  praising  some 
pretty  Wachuset  as  if  it  were  Chimbora- 
zo or  Dwanlegiri,  then  he  must  explain 
why  liking  one  thing  is  to  dislike  anoth- 
er. We  read  and  enjoy  the  stories  of  to- 
day not  to  the  prejudice  of  those  of  yes- 
terday, having  in  mind  the  fact  that  there 
is  a spirit  of  the  age  which,  as  reflected  in 
some  stories,  gives  them  their  peculiar 
charm  for  that  age,  but  a charm  which  is 
in  its  nature  evanescent.  Because  the  de- 
mand of  to-day  is  for  the  stories  of  to-day, 
because  they  are  the  familiar  topics  of 
conversation  and  of  comment  in  the 
newspapers,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  a disproportioned  estimate  of  their  in- 
trinsic value.  Laudator  need  not  fear 
that  the  planets  will  be  extinguished  be- 
cause other  stare  arise,  nor  suppose  be- 
cause the  new-comers  are  universally  and 
eagerly  scanned  that  they  will  therefore 
outshine  the  familiar  constellations. 

Nor  ought  he  to  imagine  that  what 
comes  first  is  for  that  reason  better.  It  is 
undeniable  that  whatever  is  new  must  lie 
under  the  imputation  of  novelty,  but  that 
imputation  need  not  be  necessarily  fatal. 
The  high  cravats,  the  subsequent  “stocks,” 
and  enormous  rolling  coat  collars  of  sixty 
years  ago,  the  flowered  waistcoats  with 
lapels,  the  breeches  and  boots,  in  which 
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our  fathers1  fathers  delighted,  may  seem 
to  our  elderly  uncles  who  still  survive 
to  have  been  a more  becoming  and  digni- 
fied costume  than  our  easy  and  negligent 
attire.  But  we  know  what  we  want,  and 
our  age  is  as  conveniently  clad  as  that  of 
the  Regency  or  the  Empire. 

Moreover,  the  story-teller  of  to-day 
comes  in  conflict  not  only  with  the  stories 
of  another  day,  but  with  the  established 
fame  of  the  older  story-tellers.  Here  is 
little  Jack  Horner,  whom  we  have  known 
from  his  primer  and  pinafore  days,  put- 
ting in  his  thumb  and  offering  us  a plum, 
who  have  been  feasting  for  a generation 
upon  the  celebrated  dates  of  Smyrna  and 
the  honey  of  Hybla  and  Hymettus.  How 
preposterous  for  the  little  fellow  to  sup- 
pose that  he  can  proffer  us  fruit  of  his 
own  raising  to  compete  with  the  supplies 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides!  Yet 
consider:  there  was  a first  crop  even  in 
that  garden,  and  a time  when  those  ap- 
ples were  still  but  blossoms. 

If  we  judge  the  new  work,  the  story  of 
to-day,  not  by  its  essential  quality,  but  by 
the  fame  of  its  unknown  author  compared 
with  that  of  utlie  great  Mr.  Congreve,” 
the  verdict  must  be  overwhelmingly 
against  it.  But  if  the  great  Mr.  Congreve 
treats  of  the  high  life  of  London  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  the  new 
work  of  the  life  of  New  England  at  the 
end  of  this,  let  us  gently  put  aside  the 
greatness  of  Mr.  Congreve,  and  consider 
whether  the  new  work  is  as  well  done, 
and  not  regard  the  praises  of  it  that  we 
hear  as  insults  to  an  established  fame. 
Perhaps  our  times,  our  country,  our  char- 
acters, are  as  worthy  of  imaginative  delin- 
eation or  of  faithful  description  as  the  for- 
tunes of  Troy  and  its  defenders  and  be- 
siegers, or  the  Crusades,  or  the  life  of  the 
Highlands,  or  of  Mayfair. 

Laudator  holds  by  his  time  and  the 
stories  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  So  be 
it,  and  he  is  dull  who  does  not  own  their 
spell.  But,  for  all  that, 

“ His  scarlet  web  our  wild  magician  weaves,” 

and  Laudator  certainly  would  not  refuse 
his  meed  to  Hawthorne.  The  younger 
men  who  treat  of  the  same  New  England 
in  other  aspects  he  must  not  dismiss  be- 
cause of  his  earlier  preferences,  but  he  must 
try  them  by  the  standard,  not  of  the  older 
fame,  but  the  older  work,  and  see  wheth- 
er the  new  men  do  their  work  less  effec- 
tively than  the  old.  Raphael  painted  the 


Madonna  and  St.  Cecilia,  and  Rembrandt 
the  red-nosed  burgomaster.  But  if  Raph- 
ael be  the  master,  it  is  not  because  of  the 
Cecilia  or  the  Mary.  How  marvellous 
is  Raphael,  and  how  wonderful  is  Rem- 
brandt! And  why  should  not  both  be 
masters? 


Our  old  friend  Laudator,  of  whom  we 
have  just  taken  leave,  probably  finds  him- 
self in  a constant  protest  as  he  strolls 
about  the  new  Newport.  The  growth  of 
that  paradise  during  the  last  generation, 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  his  disposition 
to  regard  as  upstart,  and  what  upstart  so 
prodigious  as  Newport?  Yet  nothing  can 
be  more  amusing  than  his  dignified  and 
scornful  air  of  superiority  to  what  he  calls 
the  marine  mushroom  upon  Rhode  Isl- 
and. He  surveys  the  modern  Newport 
with  the  feeling  of  a British  squire  who 
sees  the  fine  ancestral  estates  of  his  coun- 
ty possessed  by  tradesmen  grown  sudden- 
ly rich,  and  occupying  old  manor-houses 
and  halls  in  which  they  can  never  be  at 
home,  sitting  under  memorial  oaks  which 
have  shaded  generations  of  other  families 
than  theirs,  and  uneasily  sauntering  over 
domains  which  have  been  celebrated  by 
poets  of  whom  they  never  heard,  in  verse 
which  they  have  never  read. 

The  comedy  is  that  the  older  Newport, 
which  stands  to  him  for  the  old  families 
of  his  vision  of  ancestral  seats,  was  pre- 
cisely the  new  Newport,  but  on  a smaller 
scale.  It  was  a resort  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  modest  days  of  moderate  opulence. 
The  villas  were  few  and  the  display  spare, 
because  there  was  not  the  money  to  build 
palaces  and  to  maintain  great  estates  as 
exquisitely  as  gardens,  and  equipages  to 
rival  royalty.  But  the  society  which  re- 
paired to  that  soft  sea  side  felt  itself  to  be 
quite  as  select  as  that  of  to-day.  There 
was  no  Bellevue  Avenue,  no  Ocean  Drive, 
no  range  of  noble  houses  along  the  cliffs, 
no  polo ; but  there  was  quiet  driving  across 
the  beaches,  and  to  the  fort,  and  through 
gates,  in  the  later  day,  to  Bateman's,  and 
out  on  the  island  to  Vaucluse,  and  Law- 
ton’s Valley,  and  the  Glen,  and  to  Bristol 
Ferry  for  clam-bake  and  chowder — a cus- 
tom of  the  country  to  which  Fashion  in- 
dulgently condescended. 

For  Fashion,  if  then  less  splendid  and 
profuse,  was  more  confident  and  absolute. 
There  were  “good  families”  from  every 
quarter  who  came  to  Newport,  and  the 
social  connection  between  them  was  more 
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definite  and  familiar  than  now.  The  pri- 
vate memoirs  of  the  day  of  the  older 
Newport  show  a community  of  feeling* 
which  is  now  much  less  apparent.  It  be- 
longed to  a time  when  families  as  such 
were  much  more  prominent  than  they  are 
now,  less  from  the  fact  of  wealth  than 
from  public  service  and  leadership  of 
some  kind.  When  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jun.,  of  Boston,  came  to  New  York,  he 
paid  his  respects  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Cora 
Livingston,  and  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  two  towns  was  upon  the  basis  of  Mon- 
taigne’s journey  to  Italy,  when  the  high- 
born seigneur  stopped  at  every  consider- 
able chateau  to  visit  its  noble  lord. 

There  was  a mingling  of  such  society 
at  Newport,  and  it  is  the  recollection  of 
it  which  is  in  the  mind  of  the  old  gentle- 
man who  looks  with  a certain  disdain 
upon  what  he  calls  the  newness  of  mod- 
ern Newport.  But  the  spirit,  the  charac- 
ter, of  the  modern  resort  are  much  the 
same,  except  that  in  every  sense  the  com- 
pany is  much  richer  now  than  then. 
There  is  now,  as  there  was  then,  the  con- 
sciousness that  money  plays  a very  large 
part  in  the  game.  A superb  house  and 
magnificent  appointments  of  every  kind, 
exquisite  dinners  and  entertainments,  va- 
rious and  ceaseless  luxury,  and  the  del- 
icate gratification  in  every  form  of  the 
senses,  which  money  procures,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  sport.  Take  away  the  money, 
and  the  players  would  generally  disap- 
pear. The  game  of  Newport  must  be  car- 
ried on  in  precisely  such  villas  and  such 
beautiful  and  decorated  grounds,  with 
such  circumstance  and  cost,  such  reti- 
nues and  carriages  and  conservatories 
and  feasts.  There  can  be  no  brilliant 
tournament  without  glittering  lists  and 
Queens  of  Beauty  and  attendant  ladies, 
and  knights  in  shining  armor  and  waving 
plumes  and  silken  scarfs,  and  steeds  gor- 
geously caparisoned ; no  regatta  without 
swift  and  graceful  yachts,  and  swelling 
spinnakers  and  balloon-sails  and  flying- 
jibs  and  snowy  clouds  of  canvas,  fleet 
toys  of  wealth  and  pleasure. 

If  the  estates  were  reduced  and  the  lav- 
ish display  moderated,  the  Newport  of  to- 
day would  cease  to  be.  The  island  and  its 
cliffs  and  shores,  its  climate  of  Sybaris, 
its  social  traditions  and  Revolutionary 
legends, 

“and  poured  round  all, 

Old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste,” 

would  still  remain,  but  the  spectacular 


Newport,  which  in  its  kind  was  never  ri- 
valled, and  which  is  a continuous  car- 
nival of  money,  would  vanish.  Genius 
and  accomplishment  of  every  kind,  wit 
and  learning  and  skill,  could  not  restore 
it.  Shakespeare  and  Homer  and  Galileo 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Pericles  and  Virgil 
and  Washington  himself,  could  not  take 
part  in  the  game  if  they  could  not  afford 
to  occupy  the  estates  and  control  the  im- 
plements. They  would,  indeed,  be  swift- 
ly snatched  into  the  game  as  ornaments 
if  they  should  appear,  but  players  they 
could  not  be  except  by  conforming  to  the 
conditions. 

The  old  gentleman  frets  himself  need- 
lessly by  not  reflecting  that  the  new 
Newport  is  but  another  form  of  the  old. 
It  was  a comparatively  tranquil  resort 
when  he  was  young,  but  it  danced  and 
drove  and  bathed  and  bowled  and  dined 
and  sauntered  on  the  cliff  as  it  does  now. 
Not,  indeed,  in  crowds  and  in  state,  but 
for  the  same  delightful  purpose  of  seeing 
and  being  seen.  The  youths  who  hung 
around  the  beautiful  belle  of  the  Glen, 
who  sighed  and  ogled  in  the  clipped-box 
alleys  of  Vaucluse,  who  bowled  across 
the  beach  to  Paradise  or  Purgatory,  were 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers,  but  also  the 
prototypes,  of  the  extraordinary  youth  of 
to-day  in  flannel  suits  and  blazers,  agile 
heroes  of  lawn-tennis  and  of  polo. 

But  if  the  wondering  and  dazzled  vete- 
ran as  he  rolls  sedately  along  the  winding 
Ocean  Drive,  the  finest  promenade  in  the 
country,  stretching  far  beyond  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lily  Pond,  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  his  old  Newport,  should  chance  sudden- 
ly to  see  in  another  sedately  rolling  char- 
iot the  well-matured  face  of  that  beautiful 
belle  of  the  Glen,  as  he  recalled  the  airy, 
sparkling  grace,  the  caressing  tenderness 
of  manner,  the  melting  melody  of  the 
voice,  the  investiture  of  loveliness  which 
cast  a glamour  over  every  spectacle,  then 
indeed  he  might  truly  say  to  himself,  as 
he  bowed  low  and  reverently  to  the  lady, 
and  to  the  past  which  that  loveliness  illu- 
minated, “Your  new  Newport  may  have 
everything  else  more  abundantly,  but  I 
defy  it  to  produce  a spell  so  exquisite  and 
universal  as  that  of  the  smile  and  the 
manner  and  the  gracious  heart  of  the 
beautiful  belle  of  the  Glen.” 


There  died  lately  a woman  not  known 
to  the  public,  but  whose  loss  to  those  who 
personally  knew  her  can  never  be  made 
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good.  The  summer  that  shall  come  may 
bring  as  of  old  roses  and  violets,  but  the 
summer  that  is  gone  will  never  return. 
In  the  memory  of  all  of  us  there  are  per- 
sons who  seem  to  have  revealed  to  us  the 
best  that  we  know  and  are;  they  are  so 
lofty  that  we  are  raised,  so  noble  that  we 
are  ennobled;  so  pure  that  we  are  puri- 
fied. They  are  generally  women  whose 
lives  are  noiseless,  who  live  at  home,  wives 
and  mothers,  without  the  ambition  that 
spurs  men  to  strive  for  renown,  but  their 
days  are  full  of  such  richness  of  beautiful 
life  that  its  fitting  image  is  that  finest 
flower  of  tropical  luxuriance,  the  magnifi- 
cent Victoria  Regia. 

A nature  so  modest  and  simple  and  a 
life  so  private  that  it  seems  almost  a 
wrong  to  speak  of  them  publicly,  yet  a 
character  so  firm  and  tranquil  and  self- 
possessed  that  if  necessary  it  would  have 
met  without  doubt  or  hesitation  any  form 
of  martyrdom,  can  hardly  be  described 
without  apparent  exaggeration.  She  was 
born,  in  our  familiar  phrase,  a lady,  and 
from  the  beginning,  throughout  a long 
life,  she  was  surrounded  with  perfect  ease 
of  circumstance.  She  was  singularly 
beautiful  in  her  youth,  and  to  the  close  of 
her  life  she  had  the  charm  of  personal 
loveliness.  Her  manner  was  direct  and 
frank  and  cheerful,  and  with  her  perfect 
candor  and  vigorous  good  sense  it  scatter- 
ed the  trivial  and  smirking  artificialities 
of  social  intercourse  as  a clear  wind  from 
the  north  west  cools  and  refreshes  the  sul- 
try languors  of  August.  Early  married 
to  a man  of  the  highest  character  and 
aims,  and  of  that  practical  good  sense 
which  makes  ability  most  effective,  she 
was  in  entire  sympathy  with  his  wise  and 
humane  interests,  and  thus  in  her  family 
she  was  most  fortunate  and  happy. 

Yet  by  beauty,  wealth,  position,  and 
the  natural  possession  of  the  prizes  for 
which  life  is  generally  a struggle,  she 
was  wholly  unspoiled.  Her  views  of 
duty  and  of  just  human  relations  were  so 
clear  and  true  that  she  reinvigorated  the 
conscience  of  all  who  knew  her.  She 
was  curiously  free  from  the  little  weak- 
nesses which  we  instinctively  excuse  in 
ourselves  and  others,  and  although  her 
absolute  truthfulness  necessarily  but  in- 
voluntarily rebuked  us  all,  we  could  no 
more  be  angry  than  with  our  own  con- 
sciences. The  reproach  was  entirely  in- 
voluntary. Never  was  a woman  more 
tenderly  tolerant  of  every  honest  differ- 
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ence,  or  more  careful  not  to  wound  either 
by  look  or  word  or  tone.  Too  true  herself 
to  suspect  falsity  in  others,  she  was  much 
too  sensible  to  assume  the  part  of  Mentor. 

In  the  great  mental  and  moral  activity 
of  her  generation  she  was  instinctively 
liberal,  and  never  questioned  in  others 
the  complete  soul-liberty,  as  Roger  Wil- 
liams called  it,  which  she  calmly  and 
naturally  maintained  for  herself.  No  re- 
form could  conceal  from  her  its  essential 
value  as  a high  aspiration,  a good  im- 
pulse, if  nothing  more;  and  however  gro- 
tesque and  extravagant  the  reformer,  she 
pierced  his  mask  of  eccentricity  and  wel- 
comed the  earnest  seeker,  bewildered  and 
blinded  though  he  might  be.  She  judged 
speech  and  action  by  a remarkable  in- 
tuition of  right  and  wrong,  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  see  how  surely  and  smoothly 
she  cut  sophistry  straight  through  to  the 
truth  which  it  muffled  and  distorted.  Men 
and  women  she  valued  solely  for  their 
intrinsic  worth,  and  never  by  convention- 
al standards.  A fugitive  slave  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  would  have  been  treated 
by  her  in  a way  which  would  have  as- 
sured them  both  that  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  their  condition  did  not  ob- 
scure their  equal  humanity. 

To  say  this  must  not  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  other  than  a lady  of  the 
simplest,  most  refined,  and  most  unob- 
trusive but  cordial  manner.  There  must 
be  no  vision  of  a Lady  Bountiful,  or  of  a 
Lady  of  the  Manor,  or  of  any  self-con- 
scious personage  whatever.  But  a strong- 
er influence  upon  the  lives  with  which 
she  was  brought  in  contact  cannot  well 
be  conceived,  nor  the  perennial  hope  and 
encouragement  which  her  cheerful  pre- 
sence inspired.  Domestic  sorrows  touch- 
ed that  strong  and  noble  heart  not  to  any 
vehement  demonstration,  but  to  a deeper 
faith  and  a sober  serenity,  which  inter- 
preted the  poet’s  sense  of  “the  still  sad 
music  of  humanity.”  Courage,  confi- 
dence, cheerfulness — these  were  the  good 
angels  that  dwelt  with  her,  and  through 
her  they  breathed  their  benediction  on  all 
whom  she  loved  or  who  personally  knew 
her.  As  she  lived  in  communion  with 
great  thoughts  and  the  widest  human 
sympathies,  so  that  her  life,  like  our  still- 
est, harve^,-ri pen ing  days,  passed  in  sunny 
repose,  so  the  end  was  peace.  With  no 
wasting  malady,  no  long  decay  of  faculty, 
she  tranquilly  slept. 

There  is  nothing  that  poets  feign  of  wo- 
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men  that  was  not  justified  by  her.  In 
thinking  of  her  lofty  life  there  is  no  need 
of  excuse  or  allowance;  for  human  na- 
ture, as  it  was  never  more  unassuming  or 
simple,  was  never  greater  and  lovelier  than 
in  her.  Beautiful  and  wise  and  brave 
and  gentle  and  good,  the  thought  of  her 
is  perpetual  blessing. 

Whether  a manual  of  polite  behavior 
would  promote  good  manners,  which  is 
the  inquiry  of  Adolphus,  is  very  doubt- 
ful. If  the  young  John  Bull  who  made 
the  extraordinary  remark  about  the  bat- 
ter pudding  at  a friendly  table  in  “the 
States,”  as  the  English  are  fond  of  calling 
this  country,  very  much  as  if  we  should 
call  England  “the  island,”  had  been  la- 
boriously poring  over  a manual  of  man- 
ners, he  would  probably  have  been  equal- 
ly guilty.  The  lady  of  the  house  had 
taken  care  that  the  cook  should  provide  a 
delicate  pudding,  which  was  received  by 
the  young  Bulls  with  the  eye  and  air  of 
captives  in  a strange  land.  One  of  them, 
however,  boldly  ventured  upon  tasting 
it,  and  after  a tentative  moment  he  re- 
marked to  his  companion,  “Jack,  you’d 
better  try  it;  ’tain’t  so  very  nasty,  you 
know.”  And  then  turning  to  the  hostess, 
he  said,  blandly  stammering,  “It’s  what 
we  used  to  call  stick-jaw  at  school.” 

It  was  perfectly  well  meant,  but  it  was 
very  amusing,  and  no  manual  could  have 
warned  the  explorer  off  that  particular 
reef,  because  no  manual  could  have  given 
him  tact.  There  may  be  entire  kindli- 
ness with  great  boorishness,  but  there  can 
be  uo  fine  manner  without  tact. 

44  What  boots  it  thy  virtue, 

What  profit  thy  parts, 

While  one  thing  thou  laekest — 

The  art  of  all  arts? 

44  The  only  credentials, 

Passport  to  success, 

Opens  castle  and  parlor — 

Address,  man,  Address. 

4k  This  clinches  the  bargain, 

Sails  out  of  the  bay. 

Gets  the  vote  in  the  Senate 
Spite  of  Webster  and  Clay; 

44  Has  for  genias  no  mercy, 

For  speeches  no  heed; 

It  lurks  in  the  eyebeam  ; 

It  leaps  to  its  deed.” 

Tact  is  the  universal  solvent.  But  it 
is  a gift,  like  extraordinary  memory,  or  a 
sensitive  musical  ear,  or  a quick  and  true 
eye  for  color.  Without  it  there  is  no 
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magic  of  manner;  but  with  it  a charming 
personality  is  triumphant. 

There  was  a lady  in  other  years  who 
enchanted  every  person  whom  she  ad- 
dressed. Her  manner  melted  doubt  and 
diffidence  and  hesitation  as  a warm  flood 
of  sunshine  melts  snow  in  spring.  Like 
heat  which  reveals  the  legend  traced  in 
invisible  ink,  her  manner  drew  out  the 
better  nature  in  everybody,  and  in  her 
presence  all  were  surprised  to  find  that 
they  could  say  something  and  say  it  well, 
or  else  could  remain  silent  with  no  sense 
of  awkwardness.  As  sunflowers  were 
said  to  turn  toward  the  sun  as  day  went 
on,  so  as  she  appeared  and  moved  in  any 
company  there  was  a universal  deference 
toward  her,  not  because  of  her  beauty  only, 
for  others  were  as  beautiful,  but  because 
of  her  manner.  Yet  manner  in  itself  is 
so  magical  that  under  its  spell  she  seemed 
most  beautiful  of  all.  It  had  been  so  al- 
ways. As  a child  she  was  radiant,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  her  captivating 
womanhood  which  had  not  been  fore- 
shown. 

A manual  of  behavior  could  not  con- 
vey the  celestial  secret  of  such  manners. 

It  is  like  that  of  oratory.  No  book,  no 
professor  of  rhetoric  or  elocution,  can  im- 
part the  gift  of  eloquence,  of  persuasion, 
of  pathos  or  humor.  They  may  teach  a 
man  to  speak  so  that  he  may  be  heard. 
They  may  point  out  the  advantage  of 
clearness  of  arrangement  and  of  lucid  ex- 
pression. They  may  warn  him  against 
tricks  of  phrase  and  of  manner.  But  all 
that  they  do  is  drawn  from  the  method 
and  manner  of  those  who  had  no  books 
or  professors,  but  who  speak,  as  the  poets 
sing,  from  within  and  not  from  without. 
The  manual  of  behavior  may  serve  a sim- 
ilar purpose.  It  may  supply  forms  of  in- 
vitation and  describe  suitable  dress  for 
certain  occasions,  the  etiquette  of  visits 
and  the  due  length  of  a morning  call. 
But  it  cannot  free  us  of  the  taint  of  vul- 
garity, even  in  conforming  to  its  direc- 
tions. It  gives  strictly  a code  of  behav- 
ior and  nothing  more.  We  must  not 
cross  our  legs,  we  must  not  lean  upon 
the  back  of  a lady's  chair  or  tilt  our  own, 
we  must  not  spit  on  the  floor,  we  must  not 
slam  the  door,  we  must  rise  when  a lady 
enters  the  room,  and  we  must  not  turn  our 
back  to  our  neighbor,  nor  repose  our  feet 
upon  the  mantel. 

But  fine  manners  no  code  can  teach.  If 
they  are  conscious  they  become  artificial, 
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and  are  fine  no  longer.  A man  indeed 
may  be  taught  to  avoid  grossness  and  im- 
pudence, and  not  to  mistake  them  for  ease. 
The  youth  who  puffs  a cigarette  when  he 
is  walking  with  a lady,  who  is  free  and 
easy  instead  of  scrupulously  courteous  in 
his  address  and  tone,  may  be  told  that  he 
is  merely  ungentlemanly  and  vulgar ; and 
if  he  choose  he  may  correct  his  behavior; 
certainly  he  would  correct  it  if  the  lady 
showed  him  that  she  required  the  correc- 
tion. The  impudence  of  young  men  gen- 
erally reflects  the  weakness  of  young  wo- 
men. If  they  required  courtesy  there 
would  be  little  insolent  freedom  of  behav- 
ior upon  the  part  of  their  cavaliers. 

What  may  be  learned  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  manners  must  be  acquired  in 
the  school  of  experience.  It  is,  of  course, 
a superficial  and  external  knowledge 
which  is  so  acquired,  and  its  extent  de- 
pends upon  the  power  of  accurate  obser- 
vation. Is  it  not  Goethe’s  Connoisseur 
who  asks  to  see  the  best  pictures?  But 
what  determines  the  best?  Is  it  the  taste 
of  the  owner,  or  their  degree  and  kind  of 
reputation?  The  manners  which  strike 
Daisy  Miller  as  fine,  and  which  she  will 
emulate,  are  not  those  which  would  attract 


another.  The  manual,  indeed,  is  the  result 
of  observation.  It  is  a lesson  drawn  from 
experience,  and  its  value  depends,  there- 
fore, upon  the  fact  that  it  is  drawn  by 
Daisy  Miller  or  by  another.  The  better 
rule  is  the  more  general  one — not  to  think 
always  how  you  are  behaving,  but  always 
to  cultivate  that  kindliness  of  feeling,  that 
generous  sympathy  and  friendly  under- 
standing, which  will  unconsciously  regu- 
late behavior. 

The  lovely  lady  of  whom  we  were  speak- 
ing, whose  sweet  smile  and  good-morning 
children  crossed  the  street  to  see  and  hear, 
had  studied  no  manual,  but  was  taught  by 
her  own  kind  heart.  Had  she  been  cold, 
selfish,  haughty,  supercilious,  hermanner, 
however  dazzling,  would  have  been  icy. 
The  manual  will  do  no  harm  if  you  use 
it  to  correct  obvious  faults  of  behavior. 
But  good  manners  spring  from  a good 
heart.  They  may  be  imitated,  indeed. 
The  manners  of  Aaron  Burr  were  called 
fascinating.  But  they  were  chromo  man- 
ners, the  ingenious  mimicry  of  deep  and 
tender  color.  Gilding  and  plating  there 
will  always  be.  But  we  must  remember 
that  gold  and  silver  are  still  the  only  pre- 
cious metals. 


fiiitnr's  ftnbq. 


I. 

AS  this  is  a world  of  varied  interests 
and  many  events,  in  which  it  is  im- 
probable that  everything  said  in  the  Study 
is  perfectly  remembered,  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  reader  that  we  spoke  a year 
or  two  ago  of  the  first  volume  of  Professor 
M.  A.  Canini’s  wonderful  compendium,  H 
Libro  dell' Amove.  We  then  tried  to  give 
him  some  notion  of  the  vast  design  and  pro- 
digious performance,  and  we  have  now  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  fact  that  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  the  work  have  been 
published,  and  that  they  are  no  less  than 
the  first  worthy  of  admiration,  even  of 
veneration,  if  one  likes  to  pay  divine  hon- 
ors to  transcendent  learning,  skill,  and 
industry.  The  plan  of  translating  into 
Italian  the  typical  love  poems  of  all  times 
and  languages  is  tirelessly  carried  forward 
with  all  the  integrity  and  felicity  of  its 
inception  ; and  the  versions  from  the  hand 
of  the  editor  are  accompanied  as  before 
with  introductions  full  of  the  same  naive 
mingling  of  erudition  and  autobiography. 


There  is  so  much  of  the  latter,  in  fact,  and 
the  editor’s  trials  and  disappointments  are 
so  frankly  confided,  that  it  will  hardly 
seem  a violation  of  decorum  to  say  that 
this  colossal  enterprise  has  been  conducted 
by  an  old  man  busy  with  the  duties  of  a 
learned  professorship  on  a salary  of  fifty 
dollars  a month.  Here  is  hard  living  and 
high  thinking  for  such  as  admire  it;  and 
there  is  food  for  another  sentiment  in  the 
fact  that  in  a land  like  ours,  abounding  in 
public  and  private  libraries  of  all  sorts, 
not  a single  copy  has  yet  been  sold  of  this 
work  unique  in  literature.  Such  devotion 
as  its  author’s  is  in  the  tradition  of  an 
elder  scholarship,  and  is  remote  alike  in 
time  and  in  motive  from  the  comfortable 
and  practical  endeavor  of  our  day  and 
race. 

II. 

Our  insensibility  to  it  in  the  fact  alleged 
is  nationally  so  discreditable  that  we  are 
reluctant  to  urge  another  sin  of  omission 
upon  the  repentance  of  our  readers.  But 
it  is  perhaps  a lighter  one,  and  without 
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seeming*  too  reproachful  we  may  quote 
the  letter  of  a friend  who  writes  to  the 
Study  from  Stratford-on-Avon.  “I  have 
been  visiting  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
here,”  he  writes,  “and  noticing  with  de- 
light the  admirable  beginning  made  of  a 
complete  Shakespearian  library,  as  well 
as  portrait  and  picture  gallery.  The 
memorial,  with  its  fine  theatre  and  beau- 
tiful gardens,  only  last  week  completed 
and  open  to  the  public,  is  really  a noble 
enterprise,  and  one  from  which  our  coun- 
trymen are  sure  to  reap  constant  advan- 
tage. When  I tell  you  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  interest  shown  in  Stratford  by 
Americans,  and  the  appeal  made  by  Min- 
ister Phelps  in  his  speech  in  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  in  London  to  American  Shake- 
spearian authors  and  publishers  for  Amer- 
ican editions  and  American  Shakespeari- 
ana,  there  actually  is  shown  in  the  library 
only  three  or  four  short  shelves  filled  with 
some  four  or  five  of  the  recent  complete 
editions — the  Rolfe,  Hudson,  etc. — with 
almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  separate 
plays,  studies,  notices  of  plays,  pro- 
grammes, etc.,  etc.,  you  will,  I am  sure, 
agree  with  me  in  feeling  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica owe  a big  debt  to  Stratford  in  this  re- 
spect which  we  are  altogether  too  indiffer- 
ent about,  especially  in  view  of  the  bitter 
facts  (to  our  friends  here)  that  in  New 
York  alone  there  are  fourteen  copies  of 
the  First  Folio,  and  not  one  in  Strat- 
ford ! 

“Now  pardon  me  if  in  the  mingled  emo- 
tions of  American  pride  and  mortification 
at  this  state  of  things  I write  to  you,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  ask  if  there 
is  not  some  quick,  easy,  and  practicable 
way  of  setting  the  ball  rolling  in  the  way 
of  getting  up  a complete  collection  of 
American  Shakespeariana  as  a gift  from 
Americans  to  the  Stratford  Memorial.  It 
would  be  a much  more  significant  and 
valuable  gift  than  even  fountains  and 
statues,  for  this  will,  or  ought  ultimately 
to,  become  the  centre  for  the  study  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  library  is  the  true 
fountain  for  lovers  of  Shakespeare  to  fur- 
nish here.” 

III. 

Our  friend  speaks  with  the  zeal  awak- 
ened by  the  sacred  locality;  but  probably 
his  appeal  will  not  address  itself  to  the 
same  interest  in  people  remote  from  it. 
Still,  it  ought  to  move  at  least  the  authors 
of  unsuccessful  essays  and  commentaries  to 
contribute  them  to  the  Stratford  Library. 


If  the  scheme  of  it  included  the  unprinted 
MSS.  of  Shakespeare  scholars,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  filling  up  those  empty 
shelves  till  they  groaned  for  another 
Omar. 

The  truth  is— and  from  time  to  time  the 
scribbling  race  had  better  face  it — there 
is  no  very  deep,  no  very  wide,  interest  in 
even  the  greatest  of  authors. 

“About  the  opening  of  the  flower” 

there  are  moments  when  Shakespeare 
seems  essential  to  the  young  life;  but  he 
is  not  really  so;  and  if  the  elder  life  will 
be  honest  it  will  own  that  he  is  not  at  all 
important  to  it.  The  proof  of  this  is  in 
the  infrequency  with  which  this  prince  of 
poets  is  not  merely  read  but  thought  of. 
We  single  him  out,  a shining  mark,  not  be- 
cause we  wish  to  abolish  or  supersede  him 
— though  many  will  read  between  these 
lines  the  same  envious  intent  that  moved 
us  formerly  to  misbehave  toward  the  fame 
of  Thackeray  and  Dickens— but  because 
we  think  it  well  to  recognize  the  truth  of 
a matter  concerning  which  it  is  easy  and 
sweet  to  gammon  ourselves.  Except  the 
deceitful  ness  of  riches,  nothing  perhaps  is 
so  illusory  as  the  supposition  of  interest  in 
literature  and  literary  men  on  the  part  of 
other  men.  They  are  not  altogether  to 
blame  for  this;  they  are  very  little  to 
blame  for  it,  in  fact,  for  it  is  only  in  the 
rarest  instances  that  literature  has  come 
home  to  their  business  and  bosoms.  It 
is  an  amusement,  a distraction,  a decora- 
tion, taken  up  for  a moment,  an  hour,  a 
day,  and  then  wholly  dropped  out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind,  out  of  life.  This  may 
be  inevitable,  and  forever  inevitable;  lit- 
erature is  an  art  like  the  rest;  and  we  do 
not  ask  people  to  be  vitally  concerned 
about  a picture,  a statue,  an  opera,  a build- 
ing; but  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  it  ought 
to  be  unlike  the  other  arts,  since  if  it  would 
it  could  speak  so  frankly,  so  brotherly,  so 
helpfully,  to  the  mass  of  men.  Heaven 
knows  how  it  gets  bewitched  between  the 
warm  thought  in  the  brain,  the  heart,  and 
the  cold  word  on  the  page;  but  some  evil 
spell  seems  to  befall  it  and  annul  it,  to 
make  it  merely  appreciable  to  the  taste, 
the  aesthetic  pride,  the  intellectuality,  of 
the  reader.  These  are  not  his  real  life, 
and  so  it  presently  perishes  out  of  him 
again,  to  be  utterly  forgotten,  or  recalled 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  pleasure  it  gave,  or 
recurred  to  in  the  hope  of  renewing  an 
irrenewable  experience. 
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X IY. 

These  pessimistic,  these  corroding,  re- 
flections are  not  intended  to  have  any  im- 
mediate application,  not  even  to  Shake- 
speare, but  to  strike  a wholesome  misgiv- 
ing into  the  cultivated  person,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  wound  the  tough  vanity  of  the 
literary  tribe,  against  which  it  may  have 
been  noticed  we  have  a grudge.  They 
are  arrows  shot  into  the  air  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  come  down  somewhere  and 
hurt  somebody.  Of  course  we  are  sensi- 
ble of  their  illogicality  in  connection  with 
the  reproaches  we  have  addressed  our  pub- 
lic for  not  buying  II  Libro  delV  Amove; 
and  of  course  we  are  sensible  that  there 
is  an  increasing  desire,  if  not  effort,  on 
the  part  of  authors  to  come  down  to  busi- 
ness with  their  readers,  to  befriend  them, 
to  serve  them,  as  well  as  to  amuse  them. 
This  is  apparently  the  case  with  the  au- 
thor of  Robert  Etemere,  a novel  that  has 
won  the  attention  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  in  a very  uncommon  mea- 
sure. It  is  a woman’s  book,  with  some- 
thing of  the  perfervid  feminine  flutter  in 
the  emotional  passages,  but  it  is  a thinking 
woman’s  book,  and  as  a literary  feat  it  is 
notable  for  its  freedom  from  the  prevailing 
foibles  of  English  fiction ; it  is  a return  in 
manner  to  George  Eliot,  and  to  the  same 
degree  it  is  a return  in  spirit  to  Charles 
Kingsley.  But  it  is  not  so  ponderous 
nor  so  pendulous  as  George  Eliot,  whose 
words,  sentences,  paragraphs,  chapters, 
and  books  wrere  all  apt  to  be  over-lengthy ; 
and  it  is  not  so  straining  and  striving  as 
Charles  Kingsley;  though  this  is  not  ne- 
cessarily saying  that  it  is  as  great  as  ei- 
ther, whatever  its  promise.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  it  is  a very  striking  perform- 
ance for  a first  essay  in  fiction,  and  that 
it  has  force  of  heart  and  mind  in  it. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  story  of  a high-natured 
young  clergyman  who  finds  himself  one 
day  without  faith  in  the  things  he  is 
teaching  other  people  to  believe,  and  who 
is  constrained  by  honor  and  by  honesty 
to  renounce  his  office.  He  works  back  to 
a “reconception”  of  Christ  through  his 
work  among  the  London  poor;  and  the 
real  tragedy  of  his  life  is  that  his  wife, 
as  noble  and  devoted  as  he,  cannot  follow 
him  out  of  the  Church.  Here  is  a strong 
motive,  and  it  is  treated  with  dignity  and 
truth.  Occasionally  a character  weakens 
into  a type,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is 
men  and  women  we  meet,  not  allegories. 
The  country  scenes  are  affectionately  felt, 
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and  an  appreciable  London  is  studied  in 
novel  and  amusing  aspects  as  well  as  to 
deeper  effect.  Saints  are  difficult  to  deal 
with  in  fiction;  but  Catharine,  Robert 
Elsmere’s  wife,  is  a heroine  who  may  be 
justly  said  not  to  get  the  better  of  the  au- 
thor. She  is  perhaps  more  real  than  her 
husband,  and  not  being  arrogant  in  her 
faith,  the  reader  can  thoroughly  sympa- 
thize with  her  in  ordeals  which  seem  se- 
verer than  his.  After  all,  with  a woman 
of  that  sort  religion  is  a more  vital  matter 
than  with  a man  of  any  sort,  for  with  any 
sort  of  man  it  must  be  more  an  intellect- 
ual matter.  In  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s 
novel  the  art  is  mostly  equal  to  the  strain 
an  obvious  purpose  puts  upon  art.  With- 
out being  cluttered,  it  gives  a sense  of  the 
fulness  of  the  English  world,  and  it  ex- 
presses that  exaltation  of  English  charac- 
ter which  seems  wholly  compatible  with 
British  fussiness.  The  story  abounds  in 
minor  characters,  some  of  whom,  like 
Catharine’s  younger  sister  Rose,  are  ex- 
tremely well  imagined.  The  veteran 
novel -reader  will  not  always  care  to 
know  what  becomes  of  them,  but  he  will 
like  them  while  he  is  with  them ; and  they 
will  serve  to  give  him  the  sense  of  society. 

In  most  American  novels,  vivid  and 
graphic  as  the  best  of  them  are,  the  peo- 
ple are  segregated  if  not  sequestered,  and 
the  scene  is  sparsely  populated.  The 
effect  may  be  in  instinctive  response  to 
the  vacancy  of  our  social  life,  and  we  shall 
not  make  haste  to  blame  it.  There  are 
few  places,  few  occasions  among  us,  in 
which  a novelist  can  get  a large  number 
of  polite  people  together,  or  at  least  keep 
them  together.  Unless  he  carries  a snap- 
camera  his  picture  of  them  has  no  prob- 
ability; they  affect  one  like  the  figures 
perfunctorily  associated  in  such  deadly 
old  engravings  as  that  of  “Washington 
Irving  and  his  Friends.”  Perhaps  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  excel  in  small 
pieces  with  three  or  four  figures,  or  in 
studies  of  rustic  communities,  where  there 
is  propinquity  if  not  society.  Our  grasp 
of  more  urbane  life  is  feeble;  most  at- 
tempts to  assemble  it  in  our  pictures  are 
failures,  possibly  because  it  is  too  transi- 
tory, too  intangible  in  its  nature  with  us, 
to  be  truthfully  represented  as  really  ex- 
istent. At  any  rate,  t}ie  strong  novel  with 
us  has  as  yet  dealt  little  with  “society,” 
and  in  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland's  book,  John 
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Ward , Preacher , the  scene  is  remote,  as 
usual,  from  the  “ centres.”  Two  or  three 
small  towns  contribute  figures  enough  to 
fill  the  stage,  and  it  seems  a like  election 
of  motives  from  different  periods  that  sup- 
plies the  character  and  action.  We  say 
seems,  because  we  emancipated  people  of 
the  seaboard  had  better  not  be  too  posi- 
tive concerning  the  possible  facts  of  faith 
and  conscience  among  the  strongly  Cal- 
vin ized  minds  of  the  Scotch-Irisli  Presby- 
terians of  western  Pennsylvania,  among 
whom  we  suppose  the  story  transacts 
itself.  Helen  Ward  and  her  uncle,  the 
rector,  are  modern  folks,  and  so  are  all 
the  minor  personages,  gentle  and  simple, 
in  more  or  less  graphic  ways,  but  John 
Ward,  the  preacher,  is  a mind  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  is  not  saying 
that  there  are  not  probably  such  survivals 
into  our  time,  but  the  scheme  loses  verisi- 
militude through  Mrs.  Deland’s  failure  to 
accent  Ward  as  an  instance  of  atavism. 
He  parts  with  his  wife  because  she  cannot 
believe  in  the  everlasting  punishment  of 
sinners  in  the  hell  which  seems  to  his 
darkened  soul  an  essential  to  her  salva- 
tion, and  he  breaks  her  heart  and  kills 
himself  in  this  effort  to  reconcile  her  to 
his  God.  Suppose  the  case,  and  you  ac- 
cept with  interest  and  sympathy  the  pas- 
sages of  life  and  character  which  follow 
from  it.  Some  of  these  are  of  real  pow- 
er, and  nearly  all  are  of  artistic  merit. 
The  people  are  not  strongly  localized ; the 
cultivated  have  little  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  ordinary  educated  New-England- 
ers  of  fiction ; but  the  commoner  sort  have 
their  own  accent  and  complexion;  they 
are  treated  with  humor  and  humane  ten- 
derness; and  Dr.  Howe,  the  rector,  is  well 
managed.  John  Ward  is  got  out  upon 
the  canvas  mainly  with  the  artist’s  help; 
he  doesn’t  develop  himself,  and  finally 
one  asks  one’s  self  if  the  author  has  not 
asked  too  much  in  asking  one  to  suppose 
the  case.  Still,  we  do  not  deny  its  possi- 
bility ; it  strikes  us  like  one  of  those  things 
that  fascinate  the  author  because  they 
have  really  happened.  There  is  want  of 
unity,  of  coherence,  in  the  book;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  an  impressive  book,  and 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  at  close  quar- 
ters with  the  impassioned  and  the  gro- 
tesque, it  is  a greater  book  than  Robert 
Elsmere . Mrs.  Deland  shows  herself  in 
it  the  poet  we  already  knew  her,  and  she 
reveals  herself  a humorist  of  a fine  and 
high  sort. 
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VI. 

Humor  at  its  best  is  indeed  a kind  of 
poetry,  and  we  wish  we  could  say  that 
the  reverse  was  true.  But  unhappily  all 
poets  are  not  humorists,  though  at  first 
blush  the  author  of  a Book  of  Day- 
Dreams  might  seem  a little  ironical  in 
offering  to  our  hurried  public  a hundred 
sonnets  upon  the  relations  of  the  day- 
dreamer  to  his  own  soul.  We  do  not 
6ay  the  public  might  not  do  very  well  to 
stop  and  listen  to  him,  if  the  business 
upon  which  it  is  so  eagerly  bent  is  main- 
ly the  gambler’s  chance  of  each  turning 
the  luck  of  some  one  else  to  himself,  by 
fair  means  if  one  may,  and  foul  if  one 
must ; but  that  the  public  will  not  and  can- 
not. The  Study  itself,  whose  affair  it  is  to 
listen,  has  not  quite  had  the  patience  to 
gather  up  Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore’s 
whole  meaning  from  these  hundred  son- 
nets, but  it  has  had  a great  deal  of  plea- 
sure from  several  of  them,  and  is  aware  of 
having  had  a real  poet  for  its  guest  in  the 
author  of  his  delicately  imaginative  verse. 
Some  proof  of  the  fact  may  be  offered  to 
the  reader  in  the  first  of  the  sonnets: 

“Naked  December  I have  curtained  out, 

Its  cobweb  branches  crossing  the  cold  sky; 

Dead  am  I to  the  hurrying  flakes  about, 

Dead  and  close-tombed  in  Eastern  luxury. 

But  not  the  fire’s  rich  rapture  with  itself, 

The  carpet’s  glow,  the  painted  air  above, 

The  gleam  of  rich-clad  volumes  from  the  shelf, 
The  stained  chessmen  or  yon  shadowy  glove, 

The  mantel’s  romance  of  bronze-mailed  knights, 
The  sometime  showing  frescoed  pastoral, 

The  curtains  closing  me  with  these  delights, 

Deep,  deep,  unfathomably  out  of  call — 

Not  these,  but  dreams  and  reveries  allowed. 

Make  me  o’er  all  Time’s  empty  triumphs  proud.” 

And  again  in  these,  which,  wanting  the 
color  of  the  first,  have  a farther  reach  and 
a more  subtle  suggestion : 

“The  action  of  the  most  heroic  deed 

Is  scarce  distinguishable  from  a palsy  fit; 

Man  in  Life’s  stream  is  like  a shaken  reed, 

Silent  for  all  the  river’s  mouthing  it; 

Nothing  does  lie  reveal  and  nothing  keep 
(Ranked  ghost  like  beckoner  to  the  crinkling 
sedge) 

Of  the  stream’s  purpose,  flowing  strong  and  deep 
Past  his  vague  motious  in  its  lapping  edge. 

I hear  the  foreign  echoes  from  the  street — 

Faint  sounds  of  revel,  traffic,  conflict  keen — 

And  think  that  man’s  reiterated  feet 

Have  gone  such  ways  since  e’er  the  world  has 
been. 

I wonder  how  each  oft-used  tone  and  glance 
Retains  its  might  and  old  significance.” 

“Soon  is  the  echo  aud  the  shadow  o’er, 

Soon,  soon  we  lie  with  lid-encumbered  eyes, 

And  the  great  fabrics  that  we  reared  before 
Crumble  to  make  a dust  to  hide  who  dies. 
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Gone,  and  the  empty  and  unstatued  air 

Keeps  not  the  mould  or  gesture  of  our  limbs, 

But  with  investiture  and  garb  as  fair 

Folds  the  next  shape  that  to  its  circle  swims. 

Fools,  so  to  paint  our  pageant  grave  with  deeds, 

And  make  division  with  the  elements. 

Earth  yields  us  splendid  mansions  for  our  needs, 

And  only  takes  our  lives  to  pay  the  rents. 

Ah,  but  our  dreams ! Beyond  earth's  count  they  rise 

In  sage  and  hourly  eternities.” 

We  call  this  poetry,  aud  whoever  Mr. 
Moore  may  be  now,  we  cannot  believe 
that  he  is  destined  to  be  less  hereafter. 
We  commend  the  whole  group  of  his  son- 
nets to  those  large-leisured  friends  whom 
the  Study  likes  to  fancy  present  when  it 
is  doing  its  poor  honors  to  a new  poet. 

We  praise  also  that  pretty  book  of  Mrs. 
Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop’s,  in  which  we 
find  some  things  so  distinctly  good  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  her  warrant  for 
some  otheVs  which  we  do  not  quite  follow 
in  all  her  intention.  Along  the  Shore , 
she  calls  it,  and  in  the  first  poem  she 
strikes  the  note  of  impassioned  pensive- 
ness which  imparts  its  character  to  near- 
ly all  the  pieces  in  the  book.  Purely 
feminine  the  voice  is,  with  an  appealing, 
haunting  quality  that  lingers,  and  that 
thrills  to  heart-break  in  such  a piece  as 
this : 

FRANCIE. 

44  I loved  a child  as  we  should  love 
Each  other  everywhere; 

I cared  more  for  his  happiness 
Than  I dreaded  my  own  despair. 

“ An  angel  asked  me  to  give  him 
My  whole  heart's  dearest  cost ; 

And  in  adding  mine  to  his  treasures 
I knew  they  would  never  be  lost. 

“ To  his  heart  I gave  the  gold, 

Though  little  my  own  had  known ; 

To  his  eyes  what  tenderness 
From  youth  in  mine  had  grown. 

44  I gave  him  all  my  buoyant 
Hope  for  my  future  years; 

I gave  him  whatever  melody 
My  voice  had  steeped  in  tears. 

44  Upon  the  shore  of  darkness 
His  drifted  body  lies, 
lie  is  dead,  and  I stand  beside  him, 

With  his  beauty  in  my  eyes. 

“ I am  like  those  withered  petals 
We  see  on  a winter  day 
That  gladly  gave  their  color 
In  the  happy  summer  away. 

“ I am  glad  I lavished  my  worthiest 
To  fashion  his  greater  worth  ; 

Since  he  will  live  in  heaven, 

I shall  lie  content  in  the  earth.” 

While  we  are  about  this  work  of  dis- 
tributing a month's  immortal  i ty,  we  should 


be  false  to  our  office  if  we  withheld  it  from 
William  Ernest  Henley,  whose  Book  of 
Verses  we  have  read  with  a grateful  sense 
of  his  purpose  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
the  painful  facts  of  life,  and  read  their 
poetry.  His  is  the  soul  that  finds  nothing 
offensive  in  the  miseries  that  are  common 
to  all  men;  nothing  too  shocking  for  all 
men  to  know  if  some  men  have  to  suffer  it. 
Half  the  little  book  is  called  “In  Hospital,1' 
and  we  will  ask  the  reader  to  look  with 
us  at  one  of  its  passages,  which,  if  he  is 
the  reader  we  take  him  to  be,  he  will  not 
shrink  from  because  every  day  some  bro- 
ther must  endure  the  reality. 

CLINICAL. 

14  Hist? 

Through  the  corridor’s  echoes 

Louder  and  nearer 

Comes  a great  shuffling  of  feet. 

Quick,  every  one  of  you, 

Straighten  your  quilts  and  be  decent ! 

Here’s  the  Professor. 

44  In  he  conies  first, 

With  the  bright  look  we  know, 

From  the  broad  white  brows  the  kind  eyes 
Soothing  yet  nerving  you.  Here,  at  his  elbow, 
White-capped,  white-aproned,  the  Nurse, 

Towel  on  arm,  and  her  inkstand 
Fretful  with  quills. 

Here,  in  the  ruck,  anyhow, 

Surging  along, 

Louts,  duffers,  exquisites,  students,  and  prigs — 
Whiskers  and  foreheads,  scarf-pins  and  spec- 
tacles— 

Hustle  the  class.  And  they  ring  themselves 
Hound  the  first  bed,  where  the  Chief 
(His  dressers  and  clerks  at  attention) 

Bends  in  inspection  already. 

44  So  shows  the  ring, 

Seen  from  behind,  round  a conjurer 
Doing  his  pitch  in  the  street. 

High  shoulders,  low  shoulders,  broad  shoulders, 
narrow  ones, 

Round,  square,  and  angular,  serry  and  shove ; 

While  from  within  a voice, 

Gravely  and  weightily  fluent, 

Sounds  and  then  ceases;  and  suddenly 
(Look  at  the  stress  of  the  shoulders) 

Out  of  a quiver  of  silence, 

Over  the  hiss  of  the  spray, 

Comes  a low  cry,  and  the  sound 
Of  breath  intaken  through  teeth 
Clinched  in  resolve.  And  the  Master 
Breaks  from  the  crowd,  and  goes. 

Wiping  his  hands, 

To  the  next  bed,  with  his  pupils 
Flocking  and  whispering  behind  him. 

44 Now  one  can  see! 

Case  Number  One 

Sits  (rather  pale)  with  his  bedclothes 
Stripped  up  and  showing  his  foot 
(Alas  for  God’s  image!) 

Swaddled  in  wet  white  lint 
Brilliantly  hideous  with  red.” 

From  this  to  Mr.  Moore's  luxury  of 
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day-dreaming  it  is  a far  cry.  We  do 
not  know  just  what  a far  cry  is,  but  Mr. 
Henley  is  an  Englishman,  and  though 
we  suppose  not  a fox-hunting  one,  he  will 
know.  The  important  thing,  however,  is 


that  these  antipodal  talents  are  both  very 
poets,  and  have  the  same  claim  through 
the  same  divine  art— the  art  of  John 
Keats,  the  art  of  Walt  Whitman — to  the 
world’s  attentive  regard. 


Jfinntjjlq  lUrnrii  nf  Cnrrnrt  Cntnts. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember.— The  following  bills  were  passed 
in  Congress  during  the  month:  To  prohibit 
coining  of  Chinese  laborers,  House,  August 
20th  (approved  by  the  President  September 
13tb);  Chinese  Immigration,.  House,  Septem- 
ber 3d,  Senate,  September  7th  ; Fisheries  (car- 
rying out  the  President’s  recommendations), 
House,  September  8th;  Arbitration  of  Rail- 
road Differences,  Senate,  September  14th. 

The  Senate  rejected  the  fisheries  treaty,  Au- 
gust 21st,  by  a vote  of  30  to  27. 

President  Cleveland  sent  to  Congress,  Au- 
gust 23d,  a message  recommending  immediate 
legislative  action  enlarging  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him  under  the  Retaliation  Act 
passed  by  the  Forty-ninth  Congress. 

Jabez  L.  M.  Curry,  United  States  Minister 
to  Spain,  resigned  September  8th. 

The  Democratic  candidate,  James  P.  Eagle, 
was  elected  Governor  of  Arkansas  Septem- 
ber 3d,  by  14,981  majority  (official);  the  Re- 
publican, W.  P.  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  Sep- 
tember 4th,  by  27,647  majority;  and  the  Re- 
publican, Edwin  C.  Burleigh,  of  Maine,  Sep- 
tember 10th,  by  18,495  plurality  (official). 

The  New  York  State  Republican  Convention 
at  Saratoga,  August  28th,  nominated  Warner 
Miller,  of  Herkimer  County,  for  Governor,  aud 
S.  V.  R.  Cruger,  of  New  York,  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  ; and  the  Democratic,  at  Buffalo, 
September  12th,  renominated  Governor  David 
Bennett  Hill,  of  Chemung,  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Edward  F.  Jones,  of  Broome  County. 

Karl  Heinrich  von  Botticher  was  appointed, 
August  18th,  Vice-President  of  the  Prussian 
Ministerial  Council,  and  Rudolf  von  Bennig- 
sen,  leader  of  the  National  Liberal  Party,  Gov- 
ernor of  Hanover,  August  29th. 

General  Boulanger,  defeated  in  the  election 
for  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  July 
22d,  in  the  Departments  Dordogne  and  Ar- 
dfcche,  was  elected,  August  19th,  in  the  Depart- 
ments Somme,  Nord,  and  Charente. 

Louis  Etienne  Fdlicitd  Salomon,  President 
of  Hayti,  abdicated  August  10th. 

Major  Edmuud  M.  Barttelot,  H.  M.  Stanley’s 
chief  lieutenant  in  the  Emin  Pasha  relief  ex- 
pedition, was  murdered  by  natives  July  19th. 

DISASTERS. 

August22d. — In  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the 
steamer  City  of  Chester  sunk  in  collision  with 
the  steamer  Oceanic.  About  fifteen  lives  lost. 


August  27th. — Fifteen  lives  were  lost  by  the 
stranding  of  the  Norwegian  steamer  Bratsberg 
at  Cape  Balance,  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 

August  31#f. — Collision  between  the  British 
steamers  Snaresbrook  and  Cairo , near  Tarifa, 
Spain.  Eleven  of  the  former’s  crew  lost. 

September  4th. — A cyclone  swept  over  Cuba, 
southward,  reaching  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  two 
days  later.  The  number  of  the  killed  in  Cuba 
is  estimated  at  1000. 

September  8th. — Later  reports  of  the  disaster 
to  the  French  fishing  fleet  off  Iceland  in  April 
place  the  loss  of  life  at  137. 

September  12th. — Report  received  of  the  erup- 
tion in  July  of  the  volcano  Mayon,  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  Over  100  persons  killed. 

September'  13tA. — Collision  between  steamers 
Sud  Ametica  and  La  France  in  the  harbor  of 
Puerto  de  la  Luz,  Canary  Islands.  Reported 
loss  of  eighty-seven  lives. 

September  17th. — Twenty-eight  persons  re- 
ported drowned  by  floods  in  the  Tyrol. 

September  18th.' — An  official  bulletin  gives 
the  total  number  of  deaths  to  date  from  yel- 
low fever  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  as  153,  and 
of  cases  as  1203. 

OBITUARY. 

August  18th. — Dr.  Alvaro  Reynoso,  the  sci- 
entist, aged  forty-nine  years. 

August  20th. — In  Rochester,  New  York,  Seth 
Green,  the  pisciculturist,  aged  seventy -one 
years. — Death  announced  of  Georg  Weber,  the 
German  historian,  aged  eighty  years. 

August  21  st. — At  Fordhain  Heights, New  York, 
Gustav  Schwab,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. — In 
London,  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Harris,  sec- 
ond Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Michigan,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

August  2 2d. — August  von  Trefort,  the  Hun- 
garian statesman,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

August  24th. — In  New'  York,  Mrs.  Annie  S£- 
guin,  the  opera  singer,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

August  25th. — In  Caithness,  Scotland,  Sir 
John  Rose,  Canadian  statesman,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years. — Rudolf  Julius  Emanuel  Clausius, 
the  German  physicist,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

August  27th. — Philip  Heury  Gosse,  the  Eng- 
lish naturalist,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 

September  5th. — In  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
George  L.  Perkins,  aged  oue  hundred  years. 

September  6th. — In  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
John  Lester  Wallack,  the  actor,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years. 

September  12th. — In  New  York,  Professor 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  aged  fifty-one  years. 
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rriHERE  is  no  one  more  agreeable  at  first 
X than  the  Well-brought-up  Person.  She 
may  be  confounded  with,  and  pass  for  some 
time  for,  the  Interesting  Person  who  was  re- 
ferred to  in  a recent  Drawer.  There  is  a gen- 
eral consent  that  people  ought  to  be  interest- 
ing in  order  to  make  life  pleasant,  but  there 
is  a great  deal  of  inquiry  as  to  how  one  can 
become  so.  It  takes  the  form  of  a question. 
What  shall  I do  to  be  interesting?  It  would 
seem  at  the  first  blush  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  well  brought  up;  but  experience  teaches 
us  that  many  persons  are  interesting  who  are 
not  well  brought  up,  aud  that  many  persons 
are  well  brought  up  who  are  not  interesting. 
Form  is  so  esseutial  in  life,  as  it  is  in  poetry, 
that,  looked  at  in  one  way,  nothing  can  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  good  bringiug  up.  The 
dividing  line  runs  through  more  social  grades 
than  may  be  suspected.  The  Drawer  was  talk- 
ing with  a colored  woman  on  a Louisiana  plan- 
tation who  accounted  for  the  orderly  conduct 
of  her  family  by  saying  that  they  had  been 
well  raised ; other  colored  girls  had  had  no 
bringing  up,  in  fact  had  brought  themselves 
up,  and  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  We 
cannot  define  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
well-brought-up  person,  but  we  always  know 
one  when  we  see  her — even  at  a watering- 
place.  She  does  nothing  to  offend  the  sense 
of  propriety,  for  one  thing;  but  that  is  a nega- 
tive quality ; she  has,  besides,  an  overt  consid- 
erateness for  others,  and  an  air  of  being  in  har- 
mony with  her  surroundings.  The  question, 
however,  sometimes  arises  whether  she  ought 
to  be  so  well  brought  up  as  to  show  it,  having, 
as  sometimes  happens,  a sort  of  offensive  con- 
sciousness of  it.  Is  a person,  indeed,  well 
brought  up  when  she  makes  persons  in  her 
presence  feel  that  they  are  not?  There  is 
perhaps  a popular  error  about  this  phrase,  a 
notion  that  it  implies  a kind  of  primness,  a 
colorlessness,  a want  of  enthusiasm,  like  a pro- 
cession of  girls  from  Mr.  Blimber's  school,  so 
that  we  say  of  a person,  “She  is  brought  up 
within  an  inch  of  her  life.”  There  seems  to 
be  a popular  idea  that  the  well-brought-up 
boy,  visibly  so,  is  a prig.  All  virtues  can  go 
to  excesses,  and  though  we  would  never  lay  it 
down  as  a maxim,  there  is  a feeling  that  a per- 
son can  be  too  proper,  and  it  is  no  doubt  this 
subtle  recognition  of  excess  in  the  right  direc- 
tion when  we  say  that  a person  is  too  well 
brought  up.  Of  course  that  is  nonsense,  but 
society  is  queer,  and  otlen  has  a covert  mean- 
ing when  it  uses  as  descriptive  the  phrase,  “ a 
well-brought-up  person.” 

If  we  went  deeper  into  this  matter  we  might 
find  that  what  is  meant  is  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  person  is  well  brought  up,  she  is  not 
interesting,  and  that  is  a fatal  defect  in  a com- 
panion for  a day  or  for  life.  If  the  good  bring- 
ing  up,  including  the  schooling,  has  not  made 
her  interesting,  there  is  a fault  somewhere  in 


Drmntr. 

the  method.  Is  it  too  much  to  presume  that 
everybody  can  become  interesting?  It  is 
granted  that  some  people  are  born  with  a 
charm  of  manner,  with  a turn  of  mind,  with 
an  originality  (it  must  be  so),  that  impart  a 
certain  zest  to  what  they  do  and  say.  They 
may  not  be  highly  cultivated  or  well  read,  but 
they  have  an  innate  intellectual  vigor  and 
freshness,  a quality  of  genius  (for  want  of  a 
better  word)  that  gives  an  interest  to  their 
expression  of  opinion  about  everything  that 
turns  up.  But  if  a person  lacks  this  original- 
ity or  thi9  charm,  what  can  be  done  ? All  the 
four  hundred  young  ladies  at  a school  do  not 
expect  to  be  prodigies,  to  be  specialists  in  any 
learning,  to  practise  law  or  medicine,  to  preach, 
or  manage  a business,  or  even  manipulate  a 
type-writer.  They  expect  to  marry  and  take 
a place  in  society.  If  they  cannot  be  interest- 
ing members  of  that  society,  life  is  going  to 
be  a disappointment  to  most  of  them.  If  they 
are  just  picking  up  a few  graces  and  accom- 
plishments in  order  to  make  a marriageable 
entrance  into  society,  they  are  likely  to  find 
it  flat  after  a year  or  two.  For  whatever  the 
fact  may  be  about  love,  and  whatever  disposi- 
tion men  have  shown  to  shy  off  from  u blue- 
stockings,” it  is  true  that  men  in  all  ages  have 
preferred  for  companions  women  who  are  in- 
teresting, if  not  positively  intellectual. 

Most  persons,  it  may  be  admitted,  cannot 
become  interesting  without  an  effort.  The 
Drawer  knew  a man  of  an  inquisitive  but  not 
primarily  an  original  mind  who  was  always  a 
most  entertaining  companion  on  account  of 
his  information,  upon  which  lie  drew  modest- 
ly, and  without  boring  anybody,  whenever  it 
was  needed.  And  having  the  habit,  he  kept 
himself  filled  up  by  reading  and  observation. 
The  society  of  a man  of  this  sort  never  palls, 
if,  of  course,  he  has  been  w ell  enough  brought 
up  to  be  personally  agreeable.  While  it  is  not 
possible  to  prescribe  a rule  by  following  w hich 
girls  may  become  entertaining  and  always  de- 
sired members  of  society,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
a person  will  never  be  interesting  unless  she 
is  interested.  To  be  interested  in  something 
outside  of  one’s  self  is  a necessity  of  the  situa- 
tion. That  always  with  any  companion  makes 
a point  of  interest.  There  has  been  a growing 
complaint  this  season — and  it  is  one  of  many 
seasons1  standing — of  the  scarcity  of  young 
men  at  the  resorts,  and  it  has  also  been  hint- 
ed that  the  young  men  who  did  appear  were 
uninteresting.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  young 
men,  for  the  young  women  have  been  as  at- 
tractive as  ever.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  however  devoid  of  entertaining  qualities 
men  may  be  at  a certain  age,  from  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  of  any  actual  taking  hold  of  life 
(or  from  the  idea  that  they  know  it  all),  they 
will  soon  plunge  into  work,  either  business  or 
a profession,  that  will  interest  them,.teach  them 
a knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  affairs, 
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AN  IRREPRESSIBLE  DARKY. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  has  a valet  whose  ec- 
centricities afford  him  material  for  some  suc- 
cessful anecdotes.  Jim,  who  is  of  that  shade 
known  as  “bright  mulatto,”  has  black  silken 
curls  and  a smile  that  render  him  the  delight 
aud  torment  of  all  the  “jailer  gals”  of  the 
city,  aud  his  temper  is  as  sunny  as  a day  in 
June.  It  is  Mr.  Smith’s  invariable  habit  to 
discharge  his  valet  once  a week  in  futile  en- 
deavor to  persuade  Jim  that  he  does  not  own 
his  master  body  and  soul ; but  as  the  amiable 
African  sweetly  ignores  all  such  ebullitions, 
and  always  returns  the  next  morning,  placid- 
ly unconscious  of  any  unpleasantness,  the  hab- 
it serves  only  as  a relief  to  his  master’s  over- 
charged feeliugs.  On  one  occasion  he  carried 
Jim  down  into  unfamiliar  wilds  in  Georgia 
and  purposely  lost  him,  after  the  fashion  in 
which  one  rids  one’s  self  of  obnoxious  cats,  aud 
for  two  weeks  after  his  return  revelled  in  his 
freedom.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  iu  answer 
to  his  bell  one  morning,  Jim  put  his  head  in 
the  door,  and  asked,  in  his  usual  tone,  “Mis’ 
Smiff,  did  you  ring  fer  me  f”  and  then  his  mas- 
ter resigned  himself  to  his  obvious  destiny. 
His  only  consolation  is  that  a repetition  of 
Jim’s  sayings  sometimes  helps  him  over  shoals 
of  silence  at  a stupid  dinner  party.  Here  are 
two  of  them : 

One  morning,  Jim  having  been  instructed  to 
rouse  Smith  at  a certain  hour,  woke  him  with 
exclaiming,  “ Law ! Mis’  Smiff,  I done  bed  such 
bad  luck  dis  mawnin  ! I done  clean  fergot  ter 
wake  you  up  time  you  tole  me.” 

Smith  groaned.  “Jim, you  are  too  trifling 
to  live.  I wish  yon  would  die.  I’ll  never  get 
rid  of  you  in  any  other  way.” 

The  darky  set  about  his  duties  without  re- 
sentment, and  said,  contemplatively,  a few  mo- 
ments later,  with  an  evident  desire  to  be  obli- 
ging, “ I don’t  mind  dyin’,  Mis’  Smiff;  it’s  stay- 
in’ dead  so  long’s  what  henders  me.” 

Jim  and  a young  African  companion  were 
one  day  fishing  from  the  wharves.  His  friend 
missed  his  footing,  fell  in  the  water,  and  was 
\ drowned.  Jim’s  grief  was  so  uproarious  that 
a sympathetic  by-stauder  inquired  if  the 
drowned  boy  was  a relatiou.  “ No,”  said  Jim, 
through  his  tears;  “ he  waru’t  no  relation,  but 
he  mout’s  well  been — he  hed  all  de  bait.” 


IN  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  stern  countenance  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  t lie  great  attraction  of  the  Fran- 
conia Notch,  is  productive  of  much  merriment. 
The  Drawer  hears  of  several  cases  in  point 
which  go  to  show  that  if  the  Old  Man  were 
possessed  of  any  sense  of  humor  at  all,  instead 
of  gazing  sternly  toward  the  south  with  au 
expression  more  indicative  of  wrath  than  of 
sorrow,  we  should  expect  to  see  him  perpet- 
ually on  the  broad  grin. 


It  was  in  August  of  the  season  gone  by  that 
an  aged  spinster  sat  with  a younger  friend  gaz- 
ing steadfastly  at  the  Old  Man’s  face,  study- 
ing deeply  the  gigantic  rocks  which  form  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  forehead. 

“Mary,”  she  said,  suddenly,  grasping  the 
other  by  the  hand — “Mary,  it’s  twenty-five 
years  sence  I was  here  last,  and  he  don’t  look 
a day  older  than  he  did  then!  Ain’t  it  won- 
derful, Mary  f” 

The  vantage-ground  from  which  the  face  is 
most  easily  seen  is  a small  rustic  arbor,  around 
the  sides  of  which  run  board  seats,  npon  which 
Strephon  aud  Phyllis  have  carved  their  names 
in  characters  of  various  degrees  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence. It  is  here,  says  the  gnide-hook,  that 
Romeo  and  Juliet  love  to  sit  iu  the  cool  of  the 
moonlight,  gazing  npon  the  tranquil  surface 
of  Profile  Lake — “ the  Old  Man’s  Mirror,”  as  it 
is  called,  as  if  that  stern-visaged  old  monarch 
of  the  hills  ever  stooped  to  such  a vanity. 

It  was  apropos  of  this  guide-book  declara- 
tion concerning  the  taste  of  Strephon  and  his 
love  that  the  Drawer  overheard  a fair  young 
bride  remark,  “How  true  it  is,  George  dear! 
It  is  so  quiet,  so  lovely,  and  just  the  place  for 
a courtship.  Isn’t  it  too  bad  we  couldn’t  have 
had  ours  here  f” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,”  was  the  prosaic  re- 
sponse. “ I don’t  think  this  is  so  good  a place 
for  a flirtation  as  they  seem  to  think.  Why, 
it’s  in  full  view  of  the  Old  Man.” 

“That’s  true,”  replied  the  girl,  sadly,  that 
the  romance  of  the  situation  was  thus  rude- 
ly shattered ; aud  then  catching  sight  of 
the  face  once  more,  she  cried,  joyfully,  “ But 
see,  George,,  he  is  always  looking  the  other 
way.” 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  the  spirit  of 
progress  has  substituted  the  railroad  for  the 
old-time  stage-coaches,  the  quaint  sayings  of 
whose  drivers  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  had  the  good  fortuue  to  visit  the 
mountains  when  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
was  ouly  equalled  by  the  discomfort  the  trav- 
eller bad  to  undergo.  The  Drawer  remembers 
a conversation  with  a mountain  Jehu,  whose 
anxiety  to  learn  the  profession  of  his  passen- 
ger was  somewhat  remarkable.  Said  he : “ Fve 
driven  piles  of  lawyers,  mister ; plenty  of  ’em. 
Lawyer  yourself  f” 

“No.” 

“ Ah ! Clergyman,  perhaps  f I’ve  had  no 
end  of  them  aboard.” 

“ No,  I’m  not  a clergyman.” 

“ Thought  not.  See  at  a glance  you're  a doc- 
tor. Had  a doctor  with  me  last  trip.  Nice 
fellow  he  was,  too.  Where  d’yer  practise  f’ 

“ I’m  not  a physician,”  was  the  response ; 
“ I’m  a journalist.” 

“Indeed ! a journalist,  eh  ? Well,  I’m  mighty 
glad  o’  that.  I’m  drivin’  journalists  all  tlie 
time.  In  fact,  sir,  I drive  everything  that  has 
brains.” 
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> ; 1*h&  idjpghi 

rtiliwjs;  ttl  wajf,  with  JUtbi>u0  2>.«.:  *B  mind 


Those  mti&g  ate ter**.  of  -Mankind 

Sin!  f»rr>y  I that  then-  words'  "werfe 

Alone  It  rests,  my  hw. Wffi  ’vn 

‘ fL&irGL  £kvrr  Mttrs. 


the  grMitMl  d&forrofcfc  for  ibp  proprfotjes,  ppfl 
teKfog  apparently  groat  mierctd  in  the  point 

At-'mfdra.s,  ■,  ' v‘?  . ’ *•  .-  . '.■>  ‘ . **  ‘ '/*  - . . • y 

Tte  wSti  Ufoioji  jfor  two  4Ajf*V  both  elites 

Aiifriftfcti  tip.Wdjiu  wtjtbf  the  papal  „.,t.  , < ^ :..>>" 

vnaUdh,  *h>b  , y»f  fire  "ceiM.azl  rotpiesmt  that 

the  j;i%e  would  smatrd  thA  rnmiet  to  ins  TWO  KEQ.n58Tft 

ebent.  /C'QjRFeayiio^  ®f  hiejbiUty  rouhi  oc-t  go  fnrtJbKT 

^Tlieu  counse]  ant  down  a look  ot'  itieOalde  ihrtn  m ibo  prayer  a ^chl ^ttcdh^r  nnoro  psv<V 
di^wst  erod'd  bvV  lionoifs  face,  and  rnsiog  tn'  dry-giiods  than  k^lrng:  cainfonk^oiiug—-' O 
froin'hiAi’haiT;  he  fi.ted  lii^i  tya  upon  tlio  l**gr*i  Lord,  we  -&T*  as'  weak  - Aa  weak  21*.  No/6()  U^r. 
InniiPHTi^:  feeJV>tevbi®>  mnvarketi^  Too  iug  thread  K , . ’“  -; : v/  < 

Iho  ibe  hfof  u Gil  oat  fool  that  'JSot  does  tho  Pra^of  tej^Te5  tfo>t:e  -&}kn  any 

oyer  lived. , a yertllet  to  your  client  f ;iio| 

What  kind  of  a ireak  do  yon  ink©  rue  forff  who,  wjnni-  )u‘s  torn  ^auie  to  le^t  the-  pro;:»*x- 
!*«n  atire,  your  hd#rr,?  cHeil  tbo  plaiptf|P&  ^ I ptuy  Th*$  naake 

nsek'  41  that  iieiibei  1 nor  ;fnyv -■  v 


eounseh 

i^oix  tii  any  dth e r t han  the  highe^i 
eatepOh  Your  rniiug^  h 8hown 

. that  . ifondit  m pd^sesMfed  of 

m\  erudition  .which—*', 

11  That  !U  tio,  that  11  do,  mV 
friend.  I dnn't  want  no  back 
talk.  Rat.  I’ll  give  both  >ou  f«*l- 
la 08  flits  p’int^i  : If  I give  a vor: 
dif't  agiii  Mr.  Blank'’  (Ml©  dni^ 
gist)*  - Mr.  Blank,  hein  thr*  rich- 
£*t  nian  in  klft%‘  town,  Ml  be  down 
oii  infer,  anv  l eatyt  afford  losiif 
mine  of  im  influ6nee  : atid  if  3 
:£iyn  a verdfnt  xgin  ike  Knights, 
.tin?  towti  yi  git  eo  darned  hot  J 
^oikld^t  ^ray  ifi  it.  I aiifi  no 
hor  no  freak,  iio  1 don't  de- 
liver in?  docis !»>o  ou  no  anfo..  Tho 
i-jOiri’k  adjonriicif^ 

be  •hJ*-. 

J **•*;»  U*#j  : . .:, 

. V:'/-\  .'•  ;■/  :.' 

’ ineriefny.lxidf  -.• : : 

\ ;! ■ nor  ; 
T|  uafli>: Vi^ff  Y Yi  Wr  L'f  * Ori 

<’*Uio  ia>  \ H.or 

IVididV'renl  T'vovjvi : ;-Ntf|  i^/ve 

iy  f ’ '.‘ . / ' ‘ f ; :.?■ :: 

SA  nd  h^>w  \rin%  li^vc  yw  bln 
a Vce^idenf.,  inoight  { 

r$&fr'  ;%;K\':wX7SvJ  V;.;;  :-  ;':X 


THE  I.fiNG  htflf 

3rtn,  B a tt^ n -'(iwiW A i a «y  brxxggmt.  #om+th  ko  -r/vi  ft<>>  ‘ *"Oa 

,ye8.  ) aw  a greet  haU-ulayer ; 1 Imre  yefc  to  i^e  rh^  jdteher  l 
eivnaoi.  strike;  tt;  would  do  you  good  to  *>je  lae  make  ope  ,ot 
ttiy  i»nrn^  runs"* 

Mm*  “ Indeed  it  would  i!> 
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LITEKAii Y NOTES, 
b AT?  BEN  C'E  RrTTONV 


rillllv' atmy of  tile  famous  Kffv$ry  jmrtnkc- 
JL  Aln|>  which  *rAM**d  for  ten  boar years  be- 
t W£eiY  Wilier  Besom  mid  Jfiimea  ftteb  & one; of 
th£  riiosfi  rtnO  muatkable  clmpicvsf 

Im  ttoe  hUiory  ^nvs>UMtair40ota*  I’M*  vartifiris 
JritTLwfih  ihjf  writing  of1*  Roadr 
M<*nvv  ^kWtihoyf*  U Spirt  glVCt*  in  t ]*<•  V <>rUJ 

Ciejft&ftd*  ^n/!  y Tiif  C^jdaijt  *\t the 
Fl<#Lv\‘4,Tli*t  Urddeo  KfU  tcrflv^iiifU  tt  rmtnber. 

t h1>f^ , ♦ ^ bm  been 

fold  in  fi  riYmfc  mrectumoti* way  by  ^lrviir^aut 
• bos  been  aitat  in  ifprc- 

"fheo  to  a new  edition  m their  $rst  work. 

J/Miux  fin^  tifUt  (th  iilMXB  wdyfeli  lasted 
iifii.ta y tomahsf  died  m £h*  ^r)y  .^Sfe; 

lie  ».ivn*k-.  t Uh  Unsimms  m ningetmm  U ‘ for  f bo- 
*<*nn(  pititlbntfon  of  Jit  iSityi*  <ooi  Ciwiitiv}!*  of 
Mat d/trifc  lii»r  1 raiWi&tlbd  dty huha!  f of  f f^ 
urn,  ivlt hough  lit*  lefi  io  hf^ta$rhu<r  I heeluykn 
af  <otajrct  tiud  aremk  laid  \VJt#  hi 

Ufa  1 1 ft  to  eon  inini  i#  any  ih  in  a;  uii>)>j  to  the 
work.  Mr.  Besunt  Ihergfdrc  tt#fcHfis<?&  all  T6v; 
*tmiby»bU}l  y for  the  £t dry  f m » d m ny  be  ftuhNjd- 
urttrt  ii»  sale  no  r hor.  uolwif  baton di$g  ,tjip  fact 
tli at  ft  rwighuiUy  appeared  pvht :VJj$$|r juiiifc 
oatue*.  it  tV  a oovtd  wirh  a purpoatk  and  a 
«>P8$  excel  Ion  f t?nv)n>8^.,  5 o is  Inch  tfi  m* f Urn* 
has  done  os..  iu t) \ tj  ilotiil i rfoota.  <*£. 
Midi  Ym  Otriiks  3?ehda  did  for 'unforfunftto. 
lunar  ins  mtd  miscra  id  ft  ^ri^om  rs%  j>t  rsa  Cliarte 
Djpfcniva  >lnl  IV>r  IdbUdA  And 
<if  ctrcnmlHttJiHVn  ntn!  tmUtajita*  He  faTinitat 
ttao  Efiisr  End  nf.Loiidtata  df  t*dihe 

inn  inHHouft  nf  [iroplo  who  had  no  iu^tjlH- 
tionh  of  tliek  .ow'ti  to 

Uni  hit  *i<^s  of  any  importance,  no  itnfinripality, 
iiM  euiurv  — ulrboifgii  that  in  u dcp?-h  firi»‘n 
whii:h  soil m'  Ai>  r\v  nrillions  of  people  t\i  Mto 
West  Ei id  of  fhe  Voovia  ],avo  never  s*;rvne»i  to 
fed  Tpr;/  ^dioffdjf  w -no  eniTia^es,  no  anhliet^ 
no  ta|d.ta:ro-gali«m8v  n,<>  .Uiefttnes,,  n<t  i^*m»,  no:- 
earhmiralsu  i0»  Lord  .Maynr^  BhOw,  no  Derby 
IVu\y  no  tiiijf  t fri ng  ift  alii  No  krvmt  co»jii  were 
born  oc  ttvser  |iyW)  — yih  Ffc^ivut  vfor^etfi 

t^bnund  SjHOishr  apd , Wdio^b.  nn  ^rcat 

innii  ovrr  died  or  were  buried  ihenv^>ir, 

M\t$  d verlooic.^  Emptme l S\* edeu borw,  T|cOnhi« 
i.Vi \va;y  a) wl  Oidky  Cibber.  80ft ad ly  the  Eaai 
End  of  London  i$ ^ A^euHo : J>.;l$i}\y  Ypr^  i 00  0 
vpry  lca%f^  apule  ; ts^r d i it j\.  in  an 
hWinble  , if  i><  tftb  ofFt}ijY(d^L 

plna  ir  eooTuinH  index  npoo  miles  of  rnuv,  of 

1 All  <K  SfjfU.  A Nov*?,  tay 

■W:*^  H'tt . b-Uf^Oaitkl.;  lXWt>,  S lOtli*  •®\.: 
lork  U*fpjsr  A I>fodi€Ui  'f:='0:  •■':>: 
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tnniseB— ^rpnJC  Oiomh  nod  hifutotonmita  limtses 
^“OonupitMt;  liy  b mid  mis  df  tlu*u  snvitts  ofjoO^ 
a>»»a  vr Ik*  bve  ineat*  utul  inouohmnus  Lvesy/dl 
rifthero,  Ukd  the  bouge^  after  the  ninny ■ inodd 
l^tbntdy  ibw  irt?  mitt  w hole 

wmbi  ins  tU?a>  of  thU  hibn»itj.so  for1- 

found  it  U n \ Ys  d n£*» n year/,;* ^»>.  If  U'aa 
iU-tle  or  it! * hirtui-y  r n*>  wn* dv^cn.  f*>  ^*r  it  to* 
it^elfv  or  for  il^  a^Vauri  taob,^  sake t tio  <&i<* 

X^r] p«5 » ^ 0>ud;  f f Y>r  d»w*.t  It. «•  way  t>Lhfe  p 
the  hWk*  upon  London,  witii  ftiw 
(gta  one  ft’  alln^i}  tberf  mnl  even  its  wn  wit  Was 
givu  U.  rn  tWwiMdXOK.  KfA<H$$\n\\s  riimudu, 
TU^y  ar^Anre  they  WAnt  vfUti i 

thai  a thevf-tao  udf 

♦van not  distovor ; ami  Itb^y  tnUy  it  out  in  Mali- 
mg;  iKdsHf'oujf  m'-ib^fr Andd  and  kth 

didist ic  dnl^  ngai  nsi  the . iatided ^ 
file  BU>usn  41  jf  Lmils,  and  the  riding  »:biss«^ 
genoruliy,  TUby  ui\>  hardworking;  Ijonest. 
and  harmh's-i,  but  tiicy  belong  m tu..  Easi  of 
LiVndortf  oil  t a ( a h i (' h un Ida good  e 
ami  into  which  very  jink  Hmr  & good  t 
tve?»t,  mHil  Ain  Beswirfc  >yyut  fin?  to  Ip  nisei  IV" 
and  look  with  bun  the  Un-*^  »o  d.  =•  •/ of  Xfi  pov;. . 
who  was  >!*«•  rieh^si.  btonr---s  in  fdighiu’d,  hod 
<dijR;  OabinetmiAkiftt'  taf  Hbltaerhitluh  w bo  was 
in.'^ter  of  thity  fore! gri  langnaaey  bad  a!?  dm 

‘ parudiMl  of 
every  pYiinf  Mm  air  of  a bred  arte fn~ 

nrat-i  ■ » ;‘y,\ ‘ ..t  f :y  ' ' : 

Theee  | w»y,  niXpiml  by  Mr.  Ikn-imt,  fv»  w hoid 
•aU'tli^.  'emUr  in  dim.  erected  a lairy 
ealU-d  M The  Palace  of  B'mo^tireM  npnn  biiricn 
^dHy  wh**?e  pleAXiun  bitherto  had  beeti  all  un* 
ktahtfit,  and  «nit  of  it  hois'  grusvii,  and  t» 
growing,  ftti  ainuiit  palace  called  4 Tbo  IVophi'* 
|hibi<;ts,?  wiicre  all  ilisr  men.,  wofmvr^  a?h)  ebif- 
dreii  af  the  Eanf  of  ln>tol*>b  can  fmii.  if  tUVy 
taka  f bn  t rot? Ide  to  .'.ttiftk  b if  f.h*;m , lest  a U(\ 
r«cnnlKif>M  jitijfl  L he  I p and  sol  f*rr^ji.eetj.  1 1 

•rn  M ebib,  a ro:»d.ma-r>M>int  a nois.  nnf,  adsWmi- 
>ih  pgr  bat  li.  u .dri  1 1 womn,  agy  inmistnm/*  ■ a snook* 

• .f|igV(>m»eiirt,^'tV  -li  tanffy Y.kfltf’  tii  M • ‘ 

cotiibiilNb  for  both  sexes m id  Imvav 

: i s-  o w ti  week  1 f,  |*  r i » ktl « i u l , w frjf  It  jvcpri ! «.  ? t.  $ 
progress  and  tlik  iiiovenvmax  of  kH  tuvn  MUi-  . 
fmy  Band,  its  «>wp  Cycling  I’bjib,  ito 
ol  ..iti  nwn  CkickeT  vkUrvifu  <hti>  Alua- 

teuc  Billing  <*lnb,  ?/s  dwti  Ainatem*  f tThu'i a ?i e 
.•^.hilh  3fA;ta\yK  ^bbt'frband  nwb  .Art 

fX»eiotLcits  u\v)»  LMerary  i^t>ci»dy  its  n Ebm 
fugnijilitc  Llub.  oiid  m own  lhi»chuls  on  its  mvn 
Ofgabs  and , If  bos  iecltuit^ 

Iwa?  ' : ;; 
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day  and  evening  schools,  with  instruction  in 
Mathematics,  Building  Construction,  Electrici- 
ty, Inorganic  Chemistry,  Machine  Construc- 
tion, Steam  and  the  Steam-engine,  Sound, 
Light,  and  Heat,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy so  far,  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  this 
novel  about  “All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,” 
and  to  the  man  who  wrote  it!  How  many  of 
the  hundred  best  books,  taken  singly  and  to- 
gether, have  helped  so  many  helpless  persons 
so  much  ? 

Mr.  Besant  has  not  only  written  a delight- 
ful story,  which  will  interest  even  those  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  who  have  no  thought 
of  moral  purpose  in  the  novels  they  read;  he 
has  not  only  shown  rich  men  and  rich  women 
how  to  distribute  their  wealth  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage for  others,  and  to  the  greatest  pleasure 
for  themselves;  he  has  not  only  relieved  and 
elevated  a vast  community  of  his  fellow-men — 
but  he  has  explained  the  meaning  of  an  Eng- 
lish word  which  has  been  a Bource  of  much 
wonderment  and  confusion  to  thousands  of 
strangers  in  Britain  for  niauy  years,  and  which 
has  been  a matter  of  mystery  even  to  Britons 
themselves,  who  have  seen  it,  in  great  staring 
letters,  on  all  the  dead  walls,  on  all  the  omni- 
bus rails,  and  in  all  the  railway  stations  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  without 
knowing  exactly  what  it  signifies.  This  is 
the  word  “Entire" as  applied  to  malt  liquors. 

The  definition  of  Mr.  Banker,  ail  old  em- 
ploy6  in  the  brewery,  is  here  appended,  al- 
though somewhat  condensed.  “ Yon  see,  miss," 
says  Mr.  Bunker,  “there's  fashion  in  beer, 
same  as  in  clothes.  Once  it  was  all  Cooper; 
now  you  never  hear  of  Cooper.  Then  it  was 
all  Half-an'-arf ; you  never  hear  of  any  one  or- 
dering Half-an'-arf  now.  Then  it  was  Stout; 
nothing  would  go  down  but  Stout,  which  I 
recommend  myself,  and  find  it  nourishing. 
Next  Bitter  came  in,  and  honest  Stout  was 
despised ; now  we're  all  for  Mild..  ..In  those 
days  they  used  to  brew  Strong  ale,  Old  and 
Strong;  Stout,  same  as  now  ; and  Twopenny, 
which  was  small-beer.  And  because  the  Old 
ale  was  too  strong,  and  the  Stout  too  dear,  and 
the  Twopenny  too  weak,  the  people  used  to 
mix  them  all  three  together,  and  they  called 
them  1 Three  Threads' ; and  you  may  faucy  the 
trouble  it  was  for  the  pot-boys  to  go  to  one 
cask  after  another  all  day  long.  Well,  what 
did  Mr.  Messinger  do  T He  brewed  a beer  as 
strong  as  the  1 Three  Threads,'  and  he  called  it 
‘Messinger’s  Entire  Three  Threads,' meaning 
that  here  you  have  'em  all  in  one — and  that's 
what  made  his  fortune!" 

The  capital  letters  are  Mr.  Bunker's  own ; 
and  the  information  he  imparts  is  alone  worth 
the  price  of  the  book. 


The  World  Went  Vtry  Well  Then?  by  the  same 
author,  is  a very  different  tale,  aud  of  a very 

a The  World  Went  Very  Weil  Then.  A Novel.  By 
Waj.tkr  Bkbant.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  New 
\oik:  Uarper  & Brothers. 
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different  period.  The  Then  was  one  hundred 
aud  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  the  World 
was  the  world  of  Deptford,  or  Deep- Ford,  op- 
posite Stepney,  on  the  Thames.  This  is  a 
story  of  adventure  by  flood  and  field.  It  is 
told  in  the  first  person  by  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  adventures,  although  not  the 
hero  of  them.  Deptford,  when  handsome  Jack 
Esterbrook  first  knew  it,  in  the  year  of  grace 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-four,  had  very 
little  iu  common  with  the  Stepney,  its  near 
neighbor  of  the  present  day,  or  of  that  day. 
Nothing  was  heard  at  Deptford  from  morning 
till  night — except  on  Sundays — but  the  sound 
of  hammer  and  saw,  the  whistling  of  the 
“ bo's'ons"  or  the  foremen,  the  rolling  of  casks, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  all  the  noise  which 
accompanies  the  building  of  ships;  the  peo- 
ple of  Deptford  saw  nothing  but  ships ; ships 
iu  harbor,  .ships  iu  docks,  ships  a-building, 
ships  iu  the  Pool,  and  ships  sailing  up  or  sail- 
ing down  the  river;  and  all  they  knew  or 
talked  about  was  ships  aud  fighting,  for  many 
of  the  ships  of  Deptford  were  ships  of  war. 
The  men  of  London  a century  ago  were  as  ig- 
norant of  Deptford,  which  lay  at  their  very 
gates,  as  they  are  indifferent  now  to  White- 
chapel and  Shadwcll,  but  Peter  the  Grea* 
knew  it  well,  and  John  Evelyn  loved  it,  and 
although  its  enormous  repository  of  naval 
stores  is  now  a thing  of  the  past,  the  Amer- 
ican of  a few  years  ago  who  could  a fiord  to 
give  it  half  a day  on  his  way  to  his  fish  dinner 
at  Greenwich  would  have  seen  what  is  almost 
os  rare  in  his  own  country  as  a royal  palace 
or  a ruined  castle — to  wit,  a ship-yard  iu  full 
operation. 

Mr.  Besant’s  picture  in  this  present  book  of 
Horn  Fair  at  Charlton,  “hard  by”  Deptford, 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  description  of  a curious 
and  obsolete  English  institution.  It  was  held 
on  St.  Luke’s  Day,  October  18th,  and  the  days 
following,  and  was  so  called  because  the  author 
of  the  Third  Gospel  is  represented  in  the  sym- 
bolic figures  of  legendary  art  as  being  always 
accompanied  by  au  ox  with  enormous  horns. 
While  Horn  Fair  is  not  so  famons  in  literature 
as  is  Mayfair  or  the  Fair  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it 
is  worthy  of  a place  in  profane  history  on  ac- 
count of  its  noise,  drunkenness,  ribaldry,  ami 
riot.  Nothing  was  sold  at  Horn  Fair  but  horns 
and  things  made  of  horn,  unless  it  were  ginger- 
bread as  tough  os  horn,  and  the  worst  strong 
drink  that  was  ever  brewed  or  distilled,  or  ever 
quaffed  from  liom.  It  was  frequented  by  a 
most  motley  crew  ; rabble  from  the  East  End 
of  London  and  from  the  City  proper ; men  and 
womeu  in  smock-frocks  and  new  white  caps 
from  the  country  round  about,  who  came  to 
drink  the  lusty,  lusty  horn,  and  to  dance  and 
gape  and  brawl  and  tight;  with  a liberal  smat- 
tering of  belles  and  gallauts  from  Westminster, 
who  had  a passion  in  those  days  for  riot,  no 
matt  ter  how  rough  and  unrefined  it  might  be. 
Horn  Fair  exists  no  longer,  except  iu  those 
rare  old  prints  aud  iu  those  delightful  books, 
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new  and  old,  which  show  how  curiously  the 
World  Went  Then,  although  it  is  still  feebly 
reflected  in  the  picturesque  “Mop”  held  an- 
nually in  the  streets  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  a 
spectacle  that  seems  like  a page  out  of  a novel 
of  Walter  Besant’s,  and  is  even  stranger  to 
American  eyes  than  the  building  of  ships. 


Of  all  the  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  the 
world  of  Action  none  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  heroes  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  There  are  two 
of  these  in  Through  the  Long  Nights .*  The  first 
is  as  handsome  ns  a Greek  god  and  as  penni- 
less as  a church  mouse.  He  is  everything 
which  a romantic  girl  adores,  and  everything 
which  a far-seeiug  mother  despises  as  the 
foundation  of  the  home  and  the  family.  His 
sole  possessions  are  beauty,  love,  poetry,  art. 
He  is  dear,  handsome,  well-mannered;  that 
facile  princeps  among  meu  who  can  do  every- 
thing better  than  any  one  else.  In  person, 
bearing,  charm  of  manner,  delightfulness  of 
acquirements,  flexibility,  he  stands  supreme. 
Venus  might  have  taken  hint  to  replace  Adonis, 
and  Libussa  might  have  exchanged  her  sceptre 
for  his  love.  Had  he  and  Hylos  bathed  to- 
gether, the  water-nymphs  who  drown  meu  for 
their  beauty  would  have  chosen  him  as  the 
fairer ; and  no  Norseman  would  have  mourned 
Baldur  dead  so  long  as  this  young  man  of  Mrs. 
Linton’s  lived ! The  second  hero  is  almost  “as 
nice.”  He  is  brave  as  a lion,  and  strong  as  he 
is  brave.  He  is  as  handsome  as  a Greek  bronze, 
with  the  eye  of  a scout  and  the  port  of  a king ; 
as  supple  as  a panther  and  as  stately  as  a 
stag ; moving  all  women’s  heads  to  love,  and 
all  men’s  eyes  to  admiration.  Wherever  he 
goes  a little  cloud  of  whispered  incense  rises 
round  him  ; and  despite  it  all  he  is  willing  to 
be  treated,  even  by  his  tenauts,  as  a man  and 
not  as  a demi-god ! The  young  lady  to  whom 
these  remarkable  creatures  are  devoted  is  de- 
scribed as  having  large  soft  eyes,  which  are  like 
big  brown  moths  lying  within  a white  sea- 
shell.  In  person  she  is  as  straight  as  a palm, 
but  supple  and  slender  as  a willowy  branch; 
graceful  as  a fawn,  and  almost  as  shy;  one  of 
those  women  to  whom  poets  write  sonnets  and 
musicians  dedicate  nocturnes;  one  of  those 
women  who  make  bravo  men  braver  still,  and 
weak  ones  yet  more  self-indulgent.  She  is 
womanly,  pure  womanly  throughout;  body, 
heart,  and  mind  are  essentially  feminine — 
feminine  with  all  the  strength  and  all  the 
weakness  of  her  sex  and  type ; and  it  Bhould 
be  recorded  also  that  her  fingers  are  as  white 
and  fragrant  as  the  petals  of  a lily ! 

“Through  the  Long  Nights”  is  not  one  of 
the  worst  of  Mrs.  Linton’s  novels.  It  will 
have  a certain  charm  which  certain  renders — 
whoso  name  is  legion — will  find  irresistible. 
It  is  sensational  and  “ intense,”  of  course — the 
cream  puff  rather  than  the  nutritious  dump- 

3 Through  the  Long  Night*.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton.  [Harper**  Franklin  Square  Library .] 
8yo,  Paper,  26  cents.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


ling  of  intellectual  diet;  the  very  sweetest 
form  of  the  sweets  which  Mr.  Thackeray  says 
all  people  with  healthy  literary  appetites 
crave  at  some  time  or  another  and  in  some 
shape  or  another.  And  oue  jaded  reviewer, 
surfeited  with  the  nectar  of  fiction,  is  willing 
to  confess  that  he  sat  up  Through  the  best 
part  of  oue  Long  Night,  with  the  book  in  his 
hand,  eager  to  see  what  would  be  the  result 
of  the  final  tug  of  w ar,  when  the  Greek  god 
joined  the  Greek  bronze ! 


No  statne  of  the  mingled  beauty  of  exulting 
Greece  leaps  to  life  in  dull  cold  marble  among 
the  members  of  The  Household  of  Glen  Holly,4 
although  a bust  of  Beethoven  is  to  be  found 
in  the  music-room  of  The  Laurels,  not  far  away, 
and  the  homely  groups  of  our  domestic  sculp- 
ture— “Weighing  the  Baby,”  “Little  Women,” 
and  “The  Captain  of  the  Nine” — pervade  the 
entire  book  from  frontispiece  to  end.  It  is 
one  of  tk 086  w holesome  stories  for  young  peo- 
ple with  which  Mrs.  Lillie’s  name  is  so  plea- 
santly associated,  brightly  and  freshly  w’rit- 
ten,  with  plenty  of  pure,  bracing  air  and  sun- 
shine, even  in  its  sick-cliambers  and  on  its 
cloudy  days.  The  central  figure  is  a Tiny 
Tim  with  a trying  temper,  who  hates  to  be 
pitied  and  wrho  loves  to  command,  and  the 
pervading  spirit  is  an  honest  young  fellow 
who  uever  seems  to  preach,  bnt  who  always, 
when  he  talks,  makes  the  right  thing  seem  to 
he  the  only  thing  to  do.  The  best  teaching 
in  the  book,  which  is  full  of  good  teaching 
without  appearing  to  teach  at  all,  is  not,  per- 
haps, the  mental  and  the  moral  cure  applied 
to  the  unhappy  little  cripple,  hut  the  doctriue 
so  startling  to  the  head  boy  of  the  school  that 
unlimited  popularity  in  an  undergraduate  is 
likely  to  do  him  more  harm  than  good,  and 
that  the  “man”  who  has  most  friends  in  col- 
lege is  very  apt  to  become  his  own  worst  ene- 
my when  lie  starts  out  to  fight  the  world. 

Mrs.  Lillie  devotes  much  space  to  the  ethics 
and  the  athletics  of  school-boy  life,  display- 
ing a knowledge  of  “strokes”  aud  “ fouls”  and 
“ prepositors”  aud  “crews”  and  “spurts”  very 
remarkable  in  a lady  who  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sibility ever  have  been  a school-boy  herself. 


M.  Saudou  is  said  to  have  written  two  novels 
aud  two  dramas  since  the  1st  of  January  of  the 
present  year,  and  to  have  in  course  of  construc- 
tion one  other  book  and  three  more  plays,  which 
he  expects  to  complete  before  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. This  eclipses  in  the  way  of  industry  and 
rapidity  of  brain  and  hand  the  wonderful  per- 
formances of  Mr.  James  Payn,  w hose  “Mystery 
of  Mirbridge,”  noticed  iu  these  columns  a couple 
of  months  ago,  was  hardly  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
biuders  before  h\a  Eavesdropper*  wras  announced. 

* The  Household  of  Glen  Holly.  By  Lucy  C.  Lili.ie. 
“Harper's  Young  People  Series.”  Illustrated.  Square 
16mo.  Cloth,  $1  00.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

* The  Eavesdropper : an  Unparalleled  Erjuaience.  By 
James  Payn.  [Harper's  Franklin  Square  Libt'ary.  ] 8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Mr.  Payn  is  described  by  Mr.  Bowker,  in  liis 
“ London  as  a Literary  Centre,”  lately  pub- 
lished in  this  Magazine,  as  the  most  versatile 
and  perhaps  the  most  prolific  mau  of  letters 
in  the  British  metropolis  to-day;  he  is  the 
editor  of  The  Cornhill,  a general  writer  und  re- 
viewer for  the  London  Times  and  other  jour- 
nals, the  literary  adviser  and  ‘‘reader”  for  a 
well-known  publishing  house,  and  finally,  “a 
persistent  novelist” — the  phrase  being  Mr. 
Bowker’s  own.  He  writes  one  aud  often  two 
finished  tales  a year,  besides  his  other  work, 
and  some  forty  of  his  productions  are  already 
on  the  list  of  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
with  many  more,  it  is  hoped,  to  follow.  His 
entertaining  “ Literary  Recollections,”  printed 
four  or  five  years  ago,  shows  how  persistent 
he  has  been  in  everything  he  has  done  and  in 
everything  he  has  undertaken  to  do, aud  proves 
what  au  admirable  jewel  in  the  crown  of  a 
literary  man  persistency  is. 

“The  Eavesdropper”  is  emphatically  what 
its  sub-title  represents  it  to  bo — “An  Unpar- 
alleled Experience.”  It  is  what  the  French 
term  a brochure , and  what  the  English  would 
call  a “skit,”  and  how  seriously  Mr.  Payn 
means  it  to  be  taken  will  be  a puzzle  to  more 
readers  than  one.  Even  the  lialf-mad  uncle 
of  this  listener  who  hears  so  little  that  is  good 
and  so  much  that  is  true  concerning  himself, 
was  . never  sure  w hether  his  nephew’s  charm- 
ing insolence  and  conceit  wfere  feigned  or  real. 
Whatever  may  he  the  mental  condition  of  the 
gentleman  familiarly  spoken  of  in  his  club  as 
“The  Cork,”  he  utters  from  time  to  time  some 
very  sage  remarks,  as  when  he  says  that  see- 
ing ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  not  half  so 
amusing  and  instructive  os  hearing  ourselves 
spoken  of  as  others  hear;  and  as  when  he  ob- 
serves that  next  to  having  a taste,  and  espe- 
cially an  amusement,  in  common,  the  strong- 
est bond  of  companionship  is  the  entertaining 
of  a common  dislike  for  what  other  people 
admire.  This  latter  state  of  affairs  has  the 
one  great  advantage  of  affording  no  ground 
whatever  for  disagreement,  or  little  ground 
for  argument ; and  very  many  of  the  occupants 
of  rocking-chairs  upon  the  piazzas  of  summer 
hotels  during  the  summer  just  past  will  look 
back  with  unqualified  pleasure  upon  the  de- 
lightful hours  spent  in  picking  to  pieces  the 
men  and  women  of  various  conditions  and 
sorts,  who  during  the  same  period  were  sitting 
on  adjoining  benches  gossiping  about  and  crit- 
icising them. 

Mr.  Pnyn’s  hero  is  iu  a much  more  remarka- 
ble condition  than  the  traditional  man  without 
a shadow,  upon  whom  he  thinks  so  much  sym- 
pathy lias  been  w'asted,forhe  occasionally  finds 
himself  without  substance  enough  to  cast  a 
shadow  at  all ; and  thereupon  hangs  his  tale. 


Mr.  Charles  Norpiioff’s  “California,”  a 
valuable  book  published  some  sixteen  years 
ago,  was  written  for  tourists  and  settlers;  it 
gives  detailed  accounts  cf  the  wine,  the  raisin, 
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and  the  grape ; of  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  ol- 
ive, and  the  other  tropical  fruits  of  that  region  ; 
of  the  methods  of  irrigation  ; of  the  colony-set- 
tlements and  the  like;  and  it  has  long  been 
considered  a standard  work  upon  the  subject 
of  w'hich  it  treats.  Mr.  Nordhotf*  is  a close  ob- 
server. He  has  an  exceptional  talent  for  in- 
vestigation, a simple,  direct  style,  and  the  rare 
gift  of  imparting  the  knowledge  which  lie 
has  acquired.  His  last  book,  Peninsular  Cali - 
fomia ,#  while  relating  to  a State  which  is 
not  our  own,  and  not  likely  to  become  so  in 
the  present  century  at  least,  is  of  no  less 
general  interest  than  the  volume  which  pre- 
ceded it.  It  contains  a historical  summary 
of  the  California  belonging  to  our  Mexican 
neighbors,  describing  its  geological  and  ag- 
ricultural wealth,  its  climate,  its  soil,  its  tim- 
ber, its  water-powers,  and  so  forth,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  California  which  our  own 
government  has  annexed  and  populated.  In 
the  summer  of  1887  Mr.  Nordhotf  found  at 
Ensenada,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  not  very  far  from  Sail  Diego,  the 
head-quarters  of  an  American  colony,  which 
had  acquired  lauds  and  the  right  to  sell  them 
to  foreign  colouists  and  settlers.  He  bought 
a small  tract  on  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  after 
making  careful  and  thorough  examinations  of 
the  franchises  and  charters  of  the  association 
from  wrhich  his  purchase  was  made,  and  the 
great  interest  expressed  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union  concerning  his  enterprise  has  tempted 
him  to  make  public  in  this  present  work  the 
results  of  his  personal  investigation,  and  the 
grounds  for  his  belief  that  Lower  California  is 
a most  desirable  region,  well  suited  for  agri- 
culture by  reason  of  fine  climate  and  sufficient 
water  supply,  and  destiued  to  become  as  fruit- 
ful and  as  valuable  as  our  own  possessions  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  He  quotes  Alexander  Tay- 
lor, a well-known  Californian,  as  saying  that 
the  climate  between  tlie  boundary  and  Mag- 
dalena Bay  is  one  of  the  most  delightful,  salu- 
brious, and  equable  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and  that  the  country  is  capable  of  becoming 
one  of  the  most  accessible  aud  acceptable  san- 
itariums in  the  world.  Regarding  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  Mr.  Nordhotf  himself  says  that 
the  valleys  and  mesas  are  as  rich  as  can  he 
found  in  auy  land,  that  it  is  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  most  valuable  crops,  that  the 
settler  may  go  to  the  mountain -side  high 
enough  to  raise  apples,  or  into  the  valleys, 
where  he  may  raise  date-palms,  bananas,  and 
the  citron  fruits.  If  he  is  os  free  from  enthu- 
siasm and  exaggeration  in  this  work  ns  time 
has  proved  him  to  have  been  in  the  former, 
Mr.  Nordhoff  certainly  has  fonnd  a land  flow, 
ing  w ith  milk  and  honey,  or  w ith  their  nine- 
teenth-century equivalents,  and  has  poiuled 
ont  the  way  to  reach  it. 

• Peninsular  California  : some  Account  of  the  Climate, 
Soil , I*rodvctions,  and  Present  Condition  chiefy  of  the 
Northern  Half  if  Ix>wer  California.  By  Chaiu.es  Nord- 
hofp.  Maps  ami  illustration#.  8vo,  Cloth,  Si  00;  Pa- 
per, 75  ceuU.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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America,  it  will  take  the  labor  of  forty  gen- 
erations to  replace  ami  reproduce  them  ; but  all 
this  General  Brisbin  believes  that  forty  genera- 
tions can  and  will  accomplish.  He  has  studied 
the  lives  of  the  trees  of  the  woods  as  conscien- 
tiously and  as  thoroughly  as  men  who  love 
their  fellow-men  have  studied  man.  His  task 
was  a difficult  one;  the  idea  of  planting  oaks 
and  elms,  and  pines  and  ash,  as  fruit  trees  are 
now  cultivated,  was  laughed  at  even  by  those 
very  writers  who  were  most  eloquent  in  their 
denunciation  of  forest  destruction.  A few 
thinking  men  at  last  saw  in  the  matter  more 
than  was  indicated  upon  the  surface,  and  came 
to  his  support;  an  unusual  interest  in  tree- 
growing was  awakened  in  all  parts  of  the  land ; 
D.  J.  Browne’s  “ Trees  of  America”  and  other 
works  upon  the  subject  were  written  and  pub- 
lished, not  only  in  book  form,  but  in  the  pe- 
riodical press,  until  the  trees  now  have  a liter- 
ature of  their  own  ; their  latest,  and  by  no 
means  least  influential,  organ,  “ Garden  and 
Forest,”  uttering  only  a few  weeks  ago  an 
earnest  pica  for  the  preservation  of  the  Ad- 
irondack woods,  which  was  echoed  and  en- 
dorsed in  journals  of  all  politics  and  of  all 
creeds. 

To  Mr.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  invented 
what  is  known  as  Arbor  Day,  and  had  it  legal- 
ized as  a holiday  in  Nebraska,  great  credit  is 
due.  The  State  once  called  “ the  Treeless 
State”  is  now  nearly  covered  with  young  and 
growing  forests ; thirty-three  millions  of  trees 
have  been  set  out  within  its  borders  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  twenty  millions  more, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  added  in  1888.  The  re- 
sult of  this  movement  haB  been  wonderful; 
patches  of  timber  have  sprung  up  everywhere, 
and  trees  ten  and  twelve  years  old  are  already 
thirty  feet  high  and  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  If  he  who  made  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  upon  a spot  of  ground  where  only  one 
grew  before  has  done  more  essential  service  to 
his  country  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians 
put  together,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  men 
who  have  beeu  instrumental  in  the  plant- 
ing of  a hundred  millious  of  trees  on  barren 
ground  f 

General  Brisbin  in  his  interesting  hook  tells 
one  anecdote  of  the  trees  which  will  place  them 
perhaps  in  a new  and  dearer  light  to  those 
who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  live  a treeless 
life.  For  a number  of  years  he  had  been  sta- 
tioned on  the  plains,  never  once  seeing  a moun- 
tain or  a forest ; nothing  but 

**  alkali,  rock,  and  sa^e  : 
Sage-brush,  rock,  and  alkali ; ain’t  it  a pretty  page  ! 
Sun  in  the  east  at  moniin’,  sun  in  the  west  at  night, 
And  the  shadow  of  this  yer  station  the  on’y  thing 
moves  in  sight.” 

At  last  he  was  ordered  to  take  his  troops  to 
Kentucky,  and  on  the  fast-moving  railway 
train  in  the  early  dawn  he  was  aroused  by 
deafening  shouts  from  every  car  window — 
shouts  that  came  from  the  heart,  and  were  loud 
enough  to  awakeu  the  world.  When  he  asked 
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what  it  all  meant, he  was  told  that  the  soldiers 
were  “ cheering  the  trees,” 

Geueral  Brisbin  loves  the  trees  as  Mr.  Hosea 
Biglow  loves  the  birds,  and  if  they  dou’t  half 
forgive  his  being  human,  they  must,  at  all 
events,  entirely  bless  him  for  his  humanity 
toward  them.  They  have  never  found  a bet- 
ter friend.  His  book  is  thorough  and  complete. 
A glance  at  his  Table  of  Contents  aud  his  In- 
dex will  show  how  deeply  he  goes  into  his 
subject;  and  even  the  dwellers  in  cities  who 
know  no  shade  but  that  from  brick  and  mortar 
w ill  confess  how  worthy  the  subject  is,  and 
will  lift  up  their  voices,  with  tlie  rest  of  the 
land,  to  cheer  the  trees. 


The  pretty  and  useful  custom  of  planting 
trees  is  not  a new  oue  except  in  this  new 
country,  where  the  trees  have  never  been  ap- 
preciated. At  Whitsuntide  the  Germans  gath- 
er together  on  the  top  of  the  nearest  mountain 
or  hill  to  hail  the  rising  sun  with  sound  of  vo- 
cal music,  aud  each  member  of  the  family  sets 
out  his  own  tree.  The  Aztecs  planted  a tree 
every  time  a child  was  born  to  them,  and  gave 
to  the  tree  the  name  of  the  particular  child  it 
commemorated  ; and  the  old  Mexican  Indians 
even  now,  on  certain  days  of  the  year,  and 
when  the  moon  is  full,  plant  trees  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  similar  rites.  Within  the 
limits  of  Mexico  can  be  produced,  it  is  said, 
every  plant  that  grows  iu  tbe  torrid  or  the 
temperate  zoues,  and  although  Mr.  William 
Eleroy  Curtis,  in  The  Capitals  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica,9 gives  no  hiut  as  to  the  social  or  political 
status  of  the  trees  in  Mexico,  it  is  a significant 
fact,  gathered  from  his  voluminous  work,  that 
the  wooden  effigies  of  the  saints  stolen  from 
the  altars  serve  as  fuel  to  feed  the  Arcs  of  lo- 
comotive-engines which  are  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  public  taxation.  Whether 
this  is  out  of  respect  for  the  trees,  out  of  cou- 
tempt  for  the  Church,  or  because  dry  idols 
burn  better  than  green  wood,  no  hint  iu  this 
present  volume  is  given.  Iu  all  other  respects 
the  work  is  exhaustive,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining; and  w ith  its  copious  illustrations  it 
will  give  the  general  reader  a better  idea  of 
social  life  as  it  exists  to-day  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica than  will  be  found  iu  the  ordinary  histo- 
ries or  books  of  travel.  The  style  is  simple 
and  colloquial;  and  certain  of  the  chapters 
would  seem  to  have  been  written  particularly 
for  young  persons.  The  boy  reader  naturally 
will  turn  most  eagerly  to  the  pictures  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  aud  the  scenes  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe’s life  thereon— of  Defoe’s  Crusoe,  not  Mr. 
Alden’s.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Defoe 
placed  the  island  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
continent,  and  confused  Montevideo  on  the 
east  with  Valparaiso  on  the  west,  the  capital 
of  Crusoe’s  laud  is  very  much  as  he  left  it; 
bloodhounds  were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 

1 The  Capitals  qf  S/wnlsh  America.  By  William  El- 
jtnoY  Cuutib.  8vo,  Cloth.  Copiously  Illustrated.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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about  a century  ago  to  kill  off  the  goats  and  to 
keep  off  the  pirates;  but  Selkirk’s  cave  and  huts 
are  still  preserved,  and  a monument  lias  been 
erected  to  his  memory  upon  the  famous  lookout 
from  which  he  so  eagerly  watched  for  a sail. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Santiago,  and  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico are  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  Spanish 
American  capitals ; and  of  these,  no  doubt,  the 
last  is  the  best  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  may  be  termed  the  city  of  magnificent  con- 
trasts. The  inhabitants  are  very  highly  civ- 
ilized— in  spots:  water  is  peddled  about  its 
streets  in  rude  jars,  and  under  electric  lights: 
the  correspondence  of  the  wealthy  merchants 
is  dictated  to  stenographers,  and  transcribed 
upon  type-writers,  while  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Post-office,  and  in  most  of  the  public  places, 
are  to  be  seen  men  squatting  upon  the  ground 
who  gain  a living  by  writing  upon  a pad  of 
paper,  and  with  the  ink  horn  of  four  centuries 
ago,  the  letters  of  those  who  cannot  write 
themselves:  subsidized  railways  and  steam- 
ship lines  are  neglected  by  natives  who  carry 
their  burdens  on  their  backs  or  on  their  heads, 
travel  from  place  to  place  upon  their  donkeys, 
and  use  the  telephone  every  day:  the  men 
wear  enormous  hats,  and  the  women  wear  no 
hats  at  all:  the  richest  citizens  live  over  shops, 
nud  the  finest  residence  iu  Mexico  has  a cigar 
store  on  one  side  of  its  front  door  and  a rail- 
way ticket  office  on  the  other : women  as  well 
ns  men  smoke  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions, 
in  the  opera-house  and  in  church:  the  street- 
cars run  in  trains:  ladies  shop  iu  their  car- 
riages, the  goods  coming  to  them,  they  never 
going  to  the  goods,  and  they  must  carry  home 
their  own  purchases,  no  matter  how  large  they 
may  be : ice  is  ten  cents  a pound,  coal  costs 
twenty-five  dollars  a ton,  and  there  is  not  a 
chimney  in  the  whole  city  of  Mexico : Good- 
Friday  is  celebrated  as  a festival : the  Mexi- 
can hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world:  the  police  sys- 
tem is  most  admirable:  and  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries to  Mexico  are  murdered  frequently 
in  cold  blood  at  the  iustigation  of  the  native 
priests.  Even  stranger  tales  than  these  are 
told  concerning  the  other  capital  cities  of  the 
low'er  division  of  our  continent — tales  more 
surprising  than  that  one  found  in  the  copper 
cylinder  itself,  aud  no  doubt  twice  as  true. 


John  Richard  Guern’s  Short  History  of 
the  English  People,  completed  in  1874,  when  its 
author  was  little  more  than  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  was  the  great  and  crowning  work  of  a 
studious  life.  Born  in  Oxford,  educated  in  the 
Magdalen  Grammar-School  there,  and  at  Jesus 
College,  Green  drew  in  almost  with  his  first 
breath  the  suggestions  and  impressions  of  a 
past  which  fired  his  imagination  and  excited 
his  healthy  curiosity  as  soon  ns  he  was  old 
enough  to  think.  His  first  lessons  iu  history 
were  the  talcs  of  a superannuated  nurse  who 
saw  George  the  Third  as  he  drove  through  the 
streets  of  the  University  town  in  his  coach 


a 

aud  six ; and  he  even  received  a prize  at  school 
from  the  hands  of  the  centenarian  Dr.  Roth, 
who  remembered  seeing  Samuel  Johnson  stand- 
ing in  the  High  Street  of  Oxford  in  deep  and 
oblivious  meditation  ninety  years  before! 
While  these  things  were  bringing  him  close 
to  the  men  and  deeds  of  the  preceding  age  he 
wrote  a school  essay  upon  “ Charles  the  First.” 
Conscientious  and  painstaking,  even  as  a lad, 
lie  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  devoured  eagerly  all  the  books  with- 
in his  reach  relating  to  the  period.  The  re- 
sult to  the  sensitive  mind  of  a boy  of  fourteen 
seemed  to  him  at  the  time  almost  tragic ; the 
High-Church,  Conservative  notions  in  which 
he  had  been  reared  wero  shattered  by  the 
startling  thought  that  perhaps,  after  all.  the 
Royal  Martyr  was  less  sinned  against  than 
sinning;  and  the  Liberal  tendencies  then  in- 
spired were  never  afterward  forgotten  or  for- 
saken. A year  or  two  later  Gibbon’s  ‘‘De- 
cline and  Fall”  came  into  his  hands,  and  from 
that  moment,  as  his  widow  and  present  edit- 
or writes,  “man  and  man’s  history”  became 
the  dominant  interest  of  his  life.  Without 
advisers,  almost  without  friends,  he  groped 
his  way  along,  following  in  a most  solitary 
fashion  his  own  chosen  and  particular  voca- 
tion. To  a local  paper  he  sent  from  time  to  time 
a series  of  articles  upon  “ Oxford  in  the  Last 
Century,”  which  showed  great  research,  and 
were  his  earliest  contributions  to  the  records 
of  his  own  race.  He  read  enormously,  although 
he  studied  other  things  than  mere  books.  The 
town  of  Oxford  was  his  teacher  in  his  youth, 
and  he  learned  all  that  other  towns  had  to  tell 
him  in  liis  later  life.  In  1860,  a young  man  of 
twenty-three,  he  left  Oxford  to  become  a curate 
in  one  of  the  poorest  parishes  in  the  east  of 
London,  carrying  with  him  an  already  tired 
body  but  an  undaunted  soul.  His  letters  of 
that  period  are  full  of  discussion  and  examina- 
tion of  theological  and  social  problems,  and 
show  that  his  few  hours  of  work  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum  were  taken  from  him- 
self, not  from  the  parish  duties  which  he  never 
neglected.  His  income  as  curate  he  spent  upon 
the  poor;  living  from  day  to  day  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  articles  lie  was  able  to  write  for 
the  reviews  during  the  short  nights  of  a Lon- 
don parish  priest.  All  this  time  ho  was  care- 
fully studying  his  English  People  in  whatever 
place  and  in  whatever  condition  he  could  find 
them.  Church-wardens,  school-masters,  dis- 
trict pupils,  dock  laborers,  tradesmen,  coster- 
mongers were  his  books ; his  study  was  the 
vestry  meeting,  the  gathering  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  the  police  court.,  the  church,  the 
chapel,  the  railway,  the  omnibus,  the  shop, 
the  street.  Every  walk  he  took  added  some- 
thing to  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  even  his 
long  days  of  illness  and  seeming  idleness  were 
turned  to  use  in  this  way.  Certainly  lie  learned 
better  what  is  meant  by  the  life  of  the  People 
than  ever  historian  learned  before. 

In  1869  the  disease  which  had  again  and 
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again  attackedhim  fell  with  increasing  violence 
upon  a frame  exhausted  with  labors  and  anx- 
ieties of  many  kinds ; his  doctors  assured  him 
that  all  active  physical  work  was  forever  at 
an  end  for  him,  and  even  hinted  that  all  men- 
tal effort  would  close  in  a few  months  with 
life  itself.  During  this  enforced  leisure — the 
first  absolute  rest  he  had  ever  known — he  set 
himself  “to  write  down  a few  notions  he  had 
couceived  concerning  history,  which  were  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  bettor  things  if  he 
lived,  and  perhaps  to  stand  for  some  work  ac- 
complished if  he  did  not.”  Aud  thus  was  the 
“Short  History”  begun.  He  spent  five  years 
of  unceasing  toil  upon  it,  notwithstanding  the 
warnings  of  his  physicians.  The  sheets  were 
written  and  rewritten,  corrected,  cancelled, 
and  written  again,  until  at  last  by  a miracle 
of  resolution  and  endurance  they  were  given 
to  the  world.  Withiu  a single  month  he  was 
repaid  for  his  years  of  arduous  labor  by  the 
generous  welcome  his  book  received  from 
scholars,  critics,  and  the  English  People  them- 
selves. He  had  given  to  his  fellow-citizens  a 
story  of  their  commonwealth  that  had  then  no 
parallel  in  any  other  country,  and  that  is  the 
model  upon  which  many  subsequent  histories 
of  other  peoples  are  destined  to  be  written. 
At  the  risk  of  sacrificing  much  that  in  itself  is 
interesting  and  attractive,  he  passed  lightly 
and  briefly  over  the  dry  details  of  diplomatic 
intrigues  and  foreign  wars,  the  personal  ad- 
v ventures  of  simple  kings  aud  mere  nobles,  the 
pomps  of  courts,  aud  the  selfish  ambitions  of 
court  favorites,  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  in- 
cidents of  that  constitutional,  intellectual,  aud 
social  advancement  in  which  is  to  be  read  the 
personal  history  of  the  Nation,  not  of  its  rulers. 
“ History,”  he  wrote  in  1869,  “ we  are  told  by 
the  publishers,  is  the  most  unpopular  of  all 
branches  of  literature  at  the  present  day ; but 
it  is  only  unpopular  because  it  seems  more  and 
more  to  sever  itself  from  all  that  can  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  In  mediaeval  history, 
above  all,  the  narrow  ecclesiastical  character 
of  the  annals  which  serve  as  its  base,  instead 
of  being  corrected  by  a wider  research  into 
the  memorials  which  surround  us,  has  been 
actually  intensified  by  the  partial  method  of 
their  study,  till  the  story  of  a great s people 
seems  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  mere  squabbles 
of  priests.  Now  there  is  hardly  a better  cor- 
rection for  all  this  to  be  found  than  to  net  a 
man  frankly  into  the  streets  of  a simple  Eng- 
lish town,  aud  bid  him  work  out  the  history 
of  the  men  who  have  lived  and  died  there. 
The  mill  by  the  stream,  the  tolls  in  the  market- 
place, the  brasses  of  its  burghers  in  the  church, 
the  names  of  its  streets,  the  lingering  memory 
of  its  guilds,  the  mace  of  its  Mayor,  tell  us 
more  of  the  past  of  England  than  the  spire  of 
Sarum  or  the  martyrdom  of  Canterbury.”  This 
was  his  own  scheme  of  work,  and  how  well  it 
has  been  carried  out  all  readers  of  English  his- 
tory know.  We  find  in  his  volume  much  more 
about  Chancer  than  about  Cressy,  much  less 
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about  Cabals  than  about  Caxton,  and  even  less 
about  Culloden  than  about  Captain  Cook. 
Whatever  the  worth  of  the  book  may  be,  he 
wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  it  is 
anything  but  “ a drum  and  trumpet  history” — 
anything  but  a mere  record  of  the  butchery 
of  men  by  their  fellow-men.  Peace  aud  the 
People  he  sings. 

Very  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
“Short  History,”  Green,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  devoted  wife,  who  was  the  comfort  and 
support  of  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  be- 
gan the  preparation  of  a large  library  edition 
of  the  same  work,  elaborated  aud  reconstruct- 
ed, which  was  published  in  four  volumes  be- 
tween the  years  1878-80,  under  the  title  of 
“A  History  of  the  English  People.”4  This  was 
followed  by  “The  Making  of  England”4  in  18®, 
a book  which  deals  with  the  settlement  of 
the  English,  and  what  he  calls  “ the  birth 
throes  of  national  life.”  In  the  preparation 
of  this  work  he  made  the  most  minute  topo- 
graphical study  of  all  the  districts  infested  by 
the  Danish  invasion,  discovering  a number  of 
new  facts  concerning  the  ancient  boundaries 
and  extensions  of  London,  and  finding  fresh 
proofs  of  Alfred’s  connection  with  his  ow  n be- 
loved Oxford,  all  of  which  gave  him  great 
pleasure,  even  while  the  cold  hand  of  death 
was  upon  him.  “The  Conquest  of  England,”* 
liis  last  volume,  which  brings  the  history 
dowrn  to  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  was  not 
printed  until  1884,  a year  after  his  death.  Like 
the  rest  of  his  work  it  show's  the  possession  of 
all  the  gifts  that  contribute  to  the  inakiug  of 
a great  historian.  He  never  treated  an  op- 
posing view  with  intolerance  or  contumely, 
and  the  beauty  of  liis  style  has  done  more 
than  anythiug  else,  perhaps,  to  make  the 
history  of  the  English  People  in  our  own  day 
as  popular  among  the  people  of  England  and 
of  America  as  it  ought  to  be. 

A new  and  revised  edition  of  the  “Short 
History”7  has  just  been  completed  by  Mrs. 
Green,  based  mainly  upon  the  revisions  made 
by  Green  himself  in  the  preparation  of  the 
larger  history.  It  w'as  undertaken  at  Green’s 
request  and  done  as  he  would  have  done  it. 
If  less  has  been  said  here  concerning  this 
work  than  concerning  its  author,  it  is  only  lie- 
cause  the  historian  is  still  a stranger  to  the 
world  w’hicli  knows  the  history  so  well ; and 
because  it  is  felt  that  even  more  can  be  learn- 
ed from  the  exemplary  life  of  this  one  Eng- 
lishman than  from  all  he  himself  taught  iu 
his  history  of  the  w'liole  Euglish  People. 

* A History  qf  the  English  People.  By  Jonx  Richard 
Guken,  M A.  With  Maps.  Four  Volumes.  8ro, 
Cloth,  $10  00.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

1 The  Making  of  England.  By  John  Richard  Greek. 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Maps.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

* The  Conquest  of  England.  By  John  Richard 
Green,  M.  A.,  LL  D.  With  Portrait  and  Maps.  8?o, 
Cloth,  $2  50.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

7 A Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John 
Richard  Green.  M.A.,  LL.D.  New  ana  Revised  Edi- 
tion from  New  Plates.  With  Maps.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1 90. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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EY  tAVK^I^CB  T 


T1  |K  §f  at*  of  Vi^5p!«!  W ' ^h'er  ;f  trc^it,  flay 
• -iW  > frftgjp:  the  Pi  jdttg  Polsv^^rtli 

;Mdbm‘  km\tiii$w  ago,  Titrt  Virginia  Vf  ( ha.? 
U k.:&  i>iii  mi.  iinwoWliy  of  her  t*vw 

.maternal  grand  uud  horsevmy  htmiy  re- 

i drived,.  \vfcrh  <r)ib:m  the  reader* «f Mis#  Afri&tm 
! lit  h re  til  ready  Site  ihlKHitysomtN 

the  iiivtnrii  of  tlui  Eturier  as  wldl 
m of  the  Jady  of  high.  degree  who  gave  her 
teivrt  to  TUfr  Srr>f iiHf  to  Ikagxms,  * mi  l^fcwre 
ii,f.  VTrgi n Qtuo-ir  Ithr  xiaiiio  to  tli&  to h>* 

li-r  in  the  Ni*.'v  World.  About  Virginia  of  Fir* 
t/hfi/t-  th-iv  }*  u I'Uivk  of  seiit.hjjc.ttt,  a tenth  ni 
iincbAr,  it  touch  of  |ntt]io5*,  $nd  a touch  of  fonK 
i«to»HSAU4^  tvMch  it  ah  bn  traced  back  tkrongh 

fii^siHAnr  idiervmdhg  geimmliotw.  With  Ail: 
m $jm  has  a Vein  of  womanly 

U... rbhness  nl!)c]>  is  without  gnUo  nnd  very 
rlmnuhig;  SJ»«i  fan«  the  bc;vtut/nl  verier - which; 
acetmlihi;  to  Mis#  Hi ay  a, 
“oron  the  f&to/ne  »#!  o Hue  mhaundv  nwtrn* 
men r.  in varioh! y n'ttrn&ta a TnuaidaH,uihl  which, 
$$»  U>  speak,  is  the  »vwmuv  to  the  v>boU 
ae ter”;  ami  with  it,  <d**  cries*  “ t'lagfm  gvme 
l>Mi!. T*  Nay* *“  buck  ‘ fW  ^ i>o^'  ual.?o.z"  for 
vwjk,-*  >ouV  ^ Ik#**  — f»)r  wr 

8 he  rides  lurrscrifitek  radii kf**r  SH#i 
gkirflfc  i u t ho  i mltAperidettcc  of  the  jumitibn  j; 
ooA  when  hor  Umifi  strike  it  few  chords  BrwdV 
OH  idutiOr  her  long  fingrcs  muk  m Among 
asnidghl  the  rt ogci% o f «d*er  a h nth g 
?i.r  'oddeu  coin  that  In*  i ovox.  " Mi*1-?  I’u^i- 
OiaV'e ph>io IV  * »f , Athl  ftfesoci a Uim  wt  t b , her  own 
11  till?  key-nott?  to  her  ^hjvrncttif  *giiU*  m 
aa  htt  in  the  ovcuur«5  to 
the  mm#  mm ti^h.  <L ^y» 
t#i  KdjJnHjf  v I d^u*t mtotk  wnnwii  nor 
they  fttft  . Bttfc  I kuvV  huff  to  know  > 

Hoif  ftjie  that  the  hist  n«ov^  of 

ijef'n'vrlc*^ Herrick,  Vaii^o  ho 
av hi %lil  u kt  fa  ^ri t Vcj)  JlioAe  kyiuU»f  thiiVg^  to  hfa 
>H}*5  \vohhh»#t  ’a  taken  th-  tronhlo 

to  AsrUb  ottie7’  lf  4i  Virghna  ot  Vit'-'. 

" ^ivuir^  feaAl  veil  inorfr  iit  kuowjv 

I hihre  ;of  ,theirg  W’iv t Ite . f rn£C<f y of  h or  1 i&y 
mvighf  iuivfi  Ik-cH  ^viirte<l ; I hit  thou  Mr»» 
Kii^  \v»>ulrf  hot  liHre  gpje # ifowii, 
un?l  Vvhiheh.iiUiHi  ;b(*e|p  th;U  ^nnfemMi^y  work, 
f he  gifl  whom  Woden  »ove4  \*  e<;nvihor*pin«!*»  J 
the  ^Vrl  \v h<;  hired  ttoCicu  h u her<»iuy  ; uud  t<> 

* TTiffifrUt  <(f  Virginia,  Bt  A * toll?,  lo  *k*.  flhl«- 
^«o3*k>th.  ^i^w/  Voik,;;  ttorh^  and 

Brothers. 


her  And  to  h^r  ftonrfVn'S  wo  rnilsfc  bo  ^rotorul 
fur  ihic*  pu  tmo  of  iho  Mute  and  the  &tc\  wu  in 
w-hiob  Vi  vrd,  , 

Trie.  HanVe  of  **  Ste.imiAk"  first  heoatiu?  famih 
iar  i;#r > Atiioncan  roudi^rs  when  Mr.  ’William 
ternk- red  inahy  Engl foh  i it  1 ^r>  thrit  uu~ 
thor’^  /iw^m  r/rtffre  ^/c?  Sfcttn**—  u work  r*f  great, 
iofen^t,  tttildly  aud  hnlihxutly  wntteu.  1& 
eoirmin^  A of  hi f annuti cm  nbo ii  t llnma* 

Jh?c  nilor^  And  u.t  all  gtathA,  fro-ni 

the  |H?r|i?d  *$t  iji# /^.riji^eyakt' ^ftv^fij^itfoftbo 
Mttsi.'O vil o wiUH'tttniy  iri  Ihb  thirtcOufli  and 
foirrteknOi  oeuiuries,  vlownf  ib  tho  tVr^f  years 
t>f  tiio  reign  of  the  Third  ^lexirmh-r  the  Tzar 
who  Mth?  niMHi  tho  throne  T<?*doy.  Id  :m  rd- 
mmt  jvifetiir^  of  aA tate  imd  a gn  veni- 

m*ut  inning  t heruhfdv^s  jiatnot  ie  and  enliglitr- 

mttjil,  wlm  ygar^JiAV)» 'Akh)fc>:yHc4rutti>dily 
things  vtJtioli  the  most  barbarous  onofU^Jors 
of  tiio  dark  n^i  Miitd  ymlj'  dikye  done  in 
^ df  irrild  mgn  or  HtUtkBld 
, WiiAt  the  xuitfeKfe  w^rhh  rait.^  a 

Jiiltiifefr  a) though  a Nihilthf  t'  hti  tmt  \\fc 
t^mpt  t*>  deftHH}  the  \Htet  oV  Kiiirlism, 

but  or Wi er  to  giVg  ail  o*act  des^rliMiou  of  the 
nondl  £hvn  r*f  oihutA'  ib  jvift  n Ati  vc  eotiit  H;v;  wrhitdi 
jeati  thiike  NUitUsm  pb^siblo ; and  to  rHiffeaf  all 
; ilrnsiv  h ho  Inver  jH'ace,  ptogroMs.  and  liiMrnuuii?' 
ia  iinite  in  n mwul  erusudn  !imVbv*ru* 

jfftn  wtiidv  t rashed  hm  penjde.  He  emd.nmW 
MnVt  hh  3f»i«»meiit- -.-eati  te  ^loro  ABj><>rtnifo  fAt 
this  mornl  ih^rvontmti  than  the  |U:e.seot  o*u*% 
in  tv  hi  oil  the  lim^hui  liborati?*  and,  i^nv 
Intirmary  iHOvem?ut*  h j^hi^fng  through  hu 
imp»:*i.t;u»t  (dmse  of  its  dovel.xpmont  ■;  and  he 
muke*t  the  HdmcAvhat  uHi>x|^or»M  stat^iuokifc 
that  Rn^hni  govenifneri|.ai  emtlivs  kro 
more  itu^resswl  hjr  what  i^^aid  about  tiiohi  i.b; 
-utfior  Ei!K»)>C‘au  lands  than  by  flto  >v ailing  of 
ah’  icnesia.  tViim  the  White  d'OAVb  to  j tie 
Eu\um>  Ever^  l?nssiai>  was  bouHiar  with  the 
horrors  of  JRasHbui  poUMeal  prisons,  and  shod- 
dvred  At  Aviu^Mui  ^it-vr  mid  read  ; t)u\n* aoda  of 
remoiietfaHeca  and,  epmitlaiutA  Avore 
•"^•'>|^'^yi*r.niiig-  class  by  InduentiaA  hndie^  uf 
Ku^si  tut  citizen^  %v  j the  at  rec<uyinL»  tho 
c*mYt$xy  of  a " hot  who i»  cCTlai)^  of  tip; 
ncwvpHifers  of  Taris  mid  London  imgan  1 « i call 

attvhuon  to  the  r^poHed  iaiU Wlojr>  by  slow  Htr- 
tur*  wf  an  v . 

and  t're u c h edr res pc> tdl - 

HfH  I I b«k 


* n‘‘'^hi  uu'tcr  th*  J'zar.i.  By  siojuiink.;1  4o>, 
2ii  Oeiits,.  ^e.\v  yerk  ; lhirper  and  BftUjjer-i. 
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ents  were  given  privileges  never  before  grauted 
to  tbe  representatives  of  the  Russian  journals 
themselves.  “ Stepniak”  has  no  hope  of  Rus- 
sia’senfranehisiug  itself  from  within,  and  places 
his  only  dependence  in  the  interference  of  all 
Christendom,  and  in  the  death  of  Bismarck. 
Russia  once  free  would  be  too  strong  for  the 
Iron  Prince  of  United  Germany,  who  is  doing 
his  utmost  to  prevent  freedom  from  crossing  the 
Russian  frontier,  aud  whoso  warmest  allies,  in 
this  respect,  are  the  Russian  rulers.  Bismarck, 
said  “Stepniak”  in  1885,  is  the  master  of  Eu- 
rope. Russia  is  nothing  more  than  a Caliban, 
a savage,  a deformed  slave,  whom  the  Prussian 
Prospero,  with  the  three  hairs  on  his  head, 
may  use  for  every  base  purpose  of  his  will.  So 
long  us  Russia  remains  what  it  is,  Bismarck 
will  be  the  dictator  and  arbiter  of  the  Conti- 
nent, aud  so  long  will  Prussian  militarism, 
which  is  the  scourge  of  all  civilized  Europe, 
remain  unchecked.  With  this  strong  state- 
ment of  the  political  situation,  the  writer 
brings  to  a close  his  story  of  “ Russia  under 
the  Tzars.” 


The  Russian  Storm-cloud  ; or,  Russia  in  hei'  Re- 
lation to  Neighboring  Countries*  by  the  same  au- 
thor, appeared  in  1886.  In  this  volume  “Step- 
niak” still  deals  with  the  two  contending 
principles  of  modern  Russia  — Liberty  ami 
Despotism — but  from  one  particular  point  of 
view,  to  wit,  the  influence  both  are  likely  to 
exercise  upon  contingent  European  govern- 
ments, and  upon  their  general  welfare  and 
progress.  Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  by  Peter  the  Great  Europe  bos 
felt  uneasy,  and  still  feels  uneasy,  at  the  vicin- 
ity of  an  immense  state  obedient  to  the  auto- 
cratic will  of  one  man,  whose  only  thought  is 
the  continual  extension  of  his  own  empire  in 
all  directions.  The  Russian  revolutionists,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  the  desperately 
violent  character  of  the  means  adopted  to 
serve  their  ends,  appeared,  aud  still  appear,  to 
many  minds  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  all 
social  order  throughout  the  world;  and  to  be 
quite  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe  os 
the  despotism  of  the  Tzar  himself.  “Step- 
niakV’  object  in  “The  Russian  Storm-cloud” 
is  to  explain  and  indicate  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  these  rival  elements,  and  the  book 
therefore  being  essentially  political,  is  hardly 
so  interesting  to  general  readers  as  its  prede- 
cessor noticed  above.  For  all  that,  as  putting 
Nihilism  in  a new  light,  which  lie  seems  to 
show  to  be  the  true  light,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  study. 

Quoting  the  remark  of  certain  Americans 
and  Englishmen,  “ Were  I a Russian  I should 
be  a Nihilist,”  the  author  proceeds  to  show 
who  the  Nihilists  are,  and  wliat  they  are  not ; 
what  they  ask  for,  and  what  they  do  not 
want.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  not  Niliii- 

5 The-  Russian  Storm  cloud ; or , Russia  in  her  Relation 
to  Neighboring  Countries.  By  ” Stepniak.”  4to,  Paper, 
*0  Cents.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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ists  at  all.  Nihilism  means  nothingness,  the 
general  annihilation  of  everything  which  is, 
aud  the  name  was  borrowed  from  one  of 
TnrghencfTs  novels  by  anti-Russian  journal- 
ists in  other  countries,  as  the  first  that  came 
to  hand;  but  by  the  “Revolutionists,”  the 
“Social-Revolutionists” — the  “Radicals”  of 
Russia,  it  is  repudiated  and  ignored.  They 
deny  the  charges  of  London  periodicals  that, 
“to  the  Nihilist  mind  nothing  short  of  the  to- 
tal destruction  of  the  state  seems  worth  a mo- 
ment’s consideration,”  and  that  “ Nihilism  is  re- 
solved to  forco  upon  an  unprepared  and  an 
unwilling  country  the  fantastic  freedom  of 
anarchy  1”  If,  ns  “ Stepniak”  declares,  they 
work  for  reforms  and  for  the  amelioration  of 
popular  burdeus,  and  not  for  the  extinction 
of  all  Bocial  and  political  order,  then  perhaps 
nearly  all  good  Englishmen  and  Americans 
are  Nihilists  without  knowing  it,  although  of 
a harmless,  lamb-like  kind  ; and  the  Parlor  An- 
archist, to  whom  “ Stepniak”  makes  his  appeal 
tu  “ Russia  under  the  Tzars”  may,  after  all,  be 
more  potent  to  disperse  this  “Russian  War 
Cloud”  by  his  moral  force  than  are  all  the 
bombs  the  destruction  ists  can  throw. 


In  The  Russian  Peasantry*  the  volume  which 
“ Stepniak”  now  lays  before  English  readers, 
ho  proceeds  to  show,  as  briefly  os  possible,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  very  fully,  the  bear- 
ings and  main  features  of  that  double  process 
of  growth  and  decay  which  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  rural  population  of  his  unhappy  native 
laud.  The  deep-seated  democratic  feeling  of 
the  educated  classes  of  Russia,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  he  the  main-spring  of  the  present  po- 
litical rebellion  in  the  empire  of  the  Tzar,  has 
left  a well-defined  impression  upon  the  Rus- 
sian literature  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Edu- 
cated Russians,  deprived  of  any  means  of  help- 
ing their  fellow'-creatures  out  of  their  present 
difficulties,  have  sought  to  know  what  those 
difficulties  really  are,  aud  have  devoured  eager- 
ly all  the  information  their  men  of  letters 
could  give  them  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  peasauts.  The  result  has  been  an  unique 
development  of  poptifar  knowledge  on  this 
popular  subject.  A large  body  of  writers, 
taking  various  points  of  view,  have  carefully 
elaborated  in  books  and  in  magazines  the 
euonnoti8  amount  of  rough  material  which 
lias  accumulated  in  the  official  and  non-official 
publications  of  Russia,  and  these  elaborated 
papers  “Stepniak,”  by  a process  of  further 
sifting  and  sorting,  has  gathered  and  amalga- 
mated into  oue  general  piece  of  literature, 
which  forms  a natural  supplement  aud  con- 
summation to  his  earlier  books. 

The  Russian  peasants  are  totally  nuliko 
the  same  grade  of  citizeus  of  other  states. 
Their  aims,  their  morals,  and  their  religion  ate 
all  their  own,  and  differ  in  a very  marked  de- 

« The  Russian  Peasantry.  Bv  “Stepniak.”  I6ma, 
Cloth.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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gree  from  those  prevailing  among  the  upper 
classes  of  their  own  land.  They  have  not 
lived  upon  the  crumbs  of  intellectual  food 
which  have  falleu  from  the  tables  of  their  cul- 
tured brethren,  as  “Stepniak”  expresses  it; 
but  they  are  passing  through  an  actual  crisis 
— economical,  social,  and  religious — upon  the 
solution  of  which  he  believes  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  country  very  much 
depends. 

The  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  agrarian  question  in  Russia, 
one  of  great  moment  in  all  countries,  but  espe- 
cially so  in  this  case,  the  agricultural  class 
constituting  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population;  that  is  to  say — exclusive  of  Po- 
land and  Finland — an  aggregate  of  sixty-three 
millions  of  souls.  Russia  is  and  must  remain 
for  many  years  a peasant  state  in  the  full  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term,  and  the  toilers  of  the 
soil  must  of  necessity  therefore  become  the 
chief  figures  of  its  social  and  political  life. 

United  in  their  semi-patriarchal,  semi-re- 
publican village  communes,  the  monjiks,  or 
peasants  of  Russia,  have  always  exhibited  a 
great  share  of  self-respect,  and  a marked  ca- 
pacity to  stand  boldly  for  their  rights  where 
the  affairs  of  the  commune  are  concerned. 
Diffident  in  their  dealings  with  strangers,  they 
display  a remarkable  truthfulness  and  frank- 
ness in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  and  a 
sense  of  duty  and  loyalty  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  their  own  class,  which  contrasts  very 
strikingly  with  the  shameful  and  shameless 
depravity  of  the  official  circles.  They  are  ig- 
norant of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  and  many 
of  them  still  believe  that  the  earth  rests  upon 
three  enormous  whales  swimming  in  the  ocean, 
but  in  their  traditional  morality  they  some- 
times show  such  deep  humanity  and  wisdom 
as  to  strike  their  educated  observers  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  Ail  this  has  beeu 
shown  in  the  writings  and  tales  of  such  mod- 
ern Russians  as  Tolstoi  and  others,  with  which 
all  modern  English  readers  have  been  made 
familiar  during  the  last  decade  or  two,  but  it 
is  strongly  emphasized  by  “Stepniak,”  who 
deals  with  the  hard  facts  of  rough  history,  not 
with  the  glamour  of  ro.nauce.  What  is  going 
to  be  the  result  of  education  and  freedom  upon 
these  many  millions  of  human  beings  as  time 
goes  on,  and  how  they  are  to  be  guided  and 
controlled,  is  the  problem  propounded,  if  not 
worked  out,  in  the  present  book. 

The  identity  of  “ Stepniak”  has  long  been 
carefully  concealed,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  now  that  he  is  Mikhail  Dragomauoff, 
formerly  a professor  of  Kiev  University,  in 
South  Russia.  He  is  of  a noble  family  of  Cos- 
sack origin,  and  was  born  in  1841.  Driven 
from  his  native  land  for  political  reasons  in 
187(1,  he  settled  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where 
ho  began  the  publication  of  socialistic  books, 
devoting  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  close 
study  of  the  language,  literature,  history,  and 
ethnology  of  his  native  country,  with  the  re- 


sults herein  described.  Latterly,  finding  a 
temporary  home  with  his  wife  in  London,  he 
has  written  for  the  periodical  press  of  England 
many  valuable  papers  upon  the  subject  near- 
est his  heart,  and  has  prepared  his  “ Under- 
ground Russia,”  and  the  three  striking  and 
stirring  volumes  uuder  consideration  here. 

It  is  a decided  relief  to  turn  from  the  har- 
rowing story  of  Russia’s  misery  and  brutality 
to  Madame  Gerard’s  cheerful  and  affectionate 
picture  of  the  people  who  inhabit  The  Land 
Beyond  the  Forest .*  Placed  by  nature  within 
formidable  ramparts  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, and  protected  against  the  noise  and  tur- 
moil of  the  outer  world  by  a heavy  stockade 
of  thick  growing  tiriibcr,  the  very  name  of  the 
mysterious  region — Transylvania — seems  to 
suggest  somethiug  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Historically  as  well  as 
geographically  it  is  isolated  and  unique. 

The  inhabitants  are  Hungarians,  Szecklers, 
Saxons,  Wal  laclii  an  s,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  Ar- 
menians, Greeks,  Moravians,  Poles,  Servians, 
Jews,  and  Gypsies ; and  of  this  strange  admix- 
ture of  races,  with  their  customs  and  folk-lore, 
studied  and  gathered  during  a two  years’  offi- 
cial residence  in  the  “ Land  Beyond  the  For- 
est,” almost  as  strange  to  us  as  the  Land  Be- 
yond the  Clouds,  this  present  work  treats.  The 
author  is  the  wife  of  the  commander  of  an 
Austrian  brigade  of  cavalry  which  was  sta- 
tioned at  Hermaustadt  and  Kroustadt  from 
1883  to  1885;  and  the  impressions  she  records 
of  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scenery,  us  well  as  of 
the  curious  characteristics  of  the  people,  are 
quite  unlike  the  experiences  and  observations 
of  other  travellers  in  those  other  parts  of  the 
world  which  are  not  nearly  so  remote,  and  which 
are  infinitely  more  familiar  to  educated  trav- 
ellers and  seers  of  sights.  Transylvania  is 
bound  in  the  course  of  time  to  become  os  cul- 
tivated and  as  civilized,  as  conventional  and 
as  stereotyped,  as  the  better  known  sections 
of  the  continent  of  Europe;  but  as  Madame 
Gerard  describes  it  now,  the  advent  of  the 
ninctccnth-ceutury  monster — her  epithet  for 
the  necessary  but  unpoetical  steam-engine — 
is  of  too  recent  a date  to  have  tainted  the  at- 
mosphere with  its  breath,  or  to  have  suorted 
and  putfed  away  the  old-world  charms  which 
still  linger  about  it ; iu  the  woodland  and  the 
mountains,  in  the  mediaeval  churches  and  ruin- 
ed watch-towers,  in  the  mysterious  caverus  and 
the  aucient  mines,  and  in  the  songs  of  the  folk 
and  the  gestic  lore  in  which  they  are  skilled. 

The  author  dwells  particularly  upon  the 
strange  fact  that  the  Transylvanian  Saxons 
who  have  lived  for  seven  centuries  upou  alien 
soil  and  in  the  midst  of  antagonistic  races  are 
more  thoroughly  Teutouic  to-day  than  are  the 
Germaus  who  have  never  left  the  original 
father-land;  the  adverse  circumstances  in 

* The  Land  beyond  the  Forest  By  Madame  Laszow- 
ska  Gerard.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo, 

Cloth.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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which  they  were  placed,  and  the  opposition 
and  attacks  which  met  them  on  every  side 
moving  them  to  cling  stubbornly,  tenaciously, 
blindly,  to  each  peculiarity  of  language,  dress, 
and  custom  in  a manner  without  parallel  in 
history ; and  she  specifies  one  particular  vil- 
lage inhabited  by  a community  of  Saxons  who 
have  not  a drop  of  Hungarian  blood  in  their 
veins,  who  marry  exclusively  among  them- 
selves, who  have  retained  the  German  family 
names,  the  German  type  of  featnre,  and  the 
national  Saxon  dress  intact  in  all  its  charac- 
teristics, and  have  gradually  but  entirely  for- 
gotten their  mother  - tongue,  and  who  now 
speak  only  in  Hungarian. 

Among  all  the  curious  folk  who  live  in  this 
“ Terra  Ultra  Syl  vas,”  as  the  Hungarians  term 
it,  this  country  beyond  the  woods,  none  are 
more  curious  than  the  gypsies,  and  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  the  present  work  are 
those  devoted  to  this  singnlar  race  of  beings, 
who  resemble  no  other  created  men,  who  have 
no  conntry,  no  religion,  no  history,  who  know 
no  written  laws,  and  who,  as  Liszt  in  his  work 
on  gypsy  music  happily  expresses  it,  “seem 
only  to  continue  to  exist  because  they  do  not 
choose  to  cease  to  be,  and  wbo  only  choose  to 
exist  precisely  as  they  have  always  been.”  In 
Transylvania  the  wandering  bands  of  gypsies 
elect  their  own  chiefs,  the  best  dressed  of  the 
candidates  generally  receiving  the  majority  of 
votes,  which  is  perhaps  as  wise  ns,  and  certainly 
more  simple  than,  the  more  civilized  methods 
prevailing  in  other  republics.  The  gypsy  babies 
born  in  the  winter  uudergo  a hardening  process 
by  being  rubbed  in  the  snow ; those  born  in 
licit,  weather  are  anointed  with  grease  and  left 
to  bake  in  the  broiling  sun  ; and  their  customs 
of  marriage,  divorce,  and  burial  are  equally 
strange  and  toughening.  Music,  dancing, drink- 
ing, sleeping,  cheating,  stealing,  aud  making 
love  are  their  principal  amusements  and  their 
only  occupation. 

The  steam-engine,  that  harbinger  of  civili- 
zation, that  destroyer  of  romance,  that  deadly 
foe  of  poetry,  whose  advent  into  Transylvania 
the  Austriau  commandant’s  wife  so  deeply  de- 
plores, should  at  least  be  credited  with  making 
possible  her  own  visit  to  the  land  of  antiquity, 
and  to  the  contemporary  people  of  the  Middle 
Ages  whom  she  found  there;  for  without  it 
she  could  hardly  have  got  together  and  print- 
ed her  impressions  and  experiences  of  the  re- 
gion she  believes  it  is  destined  to  debauch. 


Our  own  is  essentially  a land  of  conven- 
tions, from  the  school  debating  society  to  the 
social  club  and  the  board  of  trustees,  from  the 
town  meeting  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — a land  in  which  the  people  are  all 
sovereigns,  who  have  not  only  their  national, 
state,  aud  local  legislatures, but  who  have  con- 
ventions on  almost  every  conceivable  object, 
poli  tical,  religious,  commercial,  moral,  sanitary, 
and  even  for  the  advancement  of  base-bail. 


Every  intelligent  person  is  liable  to  be  called 
upon  at  some  time  to  preside  at  some  kind  of 
a meeting,  and  yet  the  study  of  parliamentary 
law  is  entirely  neglected.  We  semi  our  would- 
be  professional  men  to  schools  and  colleges  of 
common  law,  medicine,  aud  divinity ; we  have 
schools  of  technology  for  the  various  trades, 
schools  of  business  for  commercial  aspirants; 
we  have  West  Point  aud  Annapolis  for  the 
training  and  discipline  of  our  soldiers  and  onr 
sailors;  and  while  our  strength  lies  iu  a stand- 
ing army  of  electors  to  wage  civil  war  every 
month  or  two  with  ballots  in  conventions,  we 
make  no  effort  to  drill  our  national  defend- 
ers in  parliamentary  law,  except  iu  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington,  a school 
which  is  apt  to  cost  the  country  dear,  for  the 
average  Congressman  at  a tuition  fee  of  five 
thousand  dollars  a year — and  mileage — gets 
but  little  knowledge  until  be  bos  spent  a term 
or  two  in  learning  bow  to  begin  to  learn. 

To  remedy  all  this,  Mr.  George  T.  Fish  dedi- 
cated in  1879  to  the  American  youth,  whose 
first  articulate  sound  is  “Mr.  President,”  bis 
American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law,*  a sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  common  law  of 
deliberative  assemblies,  for  tlie  use  of  the 
parliamentarian  as  well  as  the  novice,  the 
value  of  which  was  recognized  at  once.  It  is 
concise,  complete,  and  clear,  and  admirable  as 
a simple  book  of  reference,  the  marginal  guide 
to  its  contents  enabling  its  students  to  turn 
at  once  to  any  subject  without  the  aid  of  the 
index,  which  in  itself  is  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully made,  but  refers  naturally  to  lesser  mat- 
ters. 

This  work  has  just  been  followed  by  the 
same  author’s  Guide  to  the  Conduct  of  Meeting*, 
Being  Models  of  Parliamentary  Practice  for  Young 
and  Old,1  and  adapted  to  the  school,  the  club, 
aud  the  fireside.  It  too  has  its  Table  of  Con- 
tents and  its  Index,  but  it  is  presented  in  the 
novel  form  of  a series  of  dialogues,  with  a cast 
of  characters,  each  student  playing  at  legisla- 
tion ns  the  pupils  in  business  colleges  play  at 
banking  and  trading  and  at  the  keeping  of 
books. 

Mr.  Fish  believes  that  the  science  be  teach- 
es is  that  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
republican  government,  and  that  it  lias  al- 
ready done  much,  aud  is  destined  to  do  more, 
to  induce  man  to  beat  bis  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  bis  spears  into  priming-hooks. 
With  the  qnoting  of  bis  “Golden  Rule  of  Par- 
liamentary Law”  this  meeting  will  adjourn. 
“Be  not  captious  in  the  enforcement  of  rules 
upon  others,  but  submit  cheerfully  to  their 
strict  application  to  yourself.” 

* American  Manual  of* Parliamentary  Laic;  or.  The 
Common  Law  of  Deliberative  Assemblies  Systemutictdiy 
Arranged  for  the  Use  of  the  Parliamentarian  and  the 
Novice.  By  George  T.  Fish.  16mo,  Cloth.  SO  Cents; 
Leather  Tucks,  $1  00.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 

7 A Guide  to  the  Conduct  qf  Meetings.  Being  Model* 
of  Parliamentary  Practice  for  Young  and  Old.  By 
Georoe  T.  Fish.  16mo,  Cloth,  50  Cents.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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B t j» A IT  ft  KN  C\E  HUTTON 


WHEN  tlu*  .yomigev  Dn nuu  wza  offeml the 
■CiSpofe & ?>F  flm  I^gior*  ©L  Honor,  ourty  in 
this  Sfvimmi  Empire,  i f ho  wonhl  ymtf1  a rtjtU 
gioua  trogmly, he  i&  s a i tl  fo  1 1 ri ve  rb pi  i o'  J 
ligion  Una  id  Wftiy eau-r  n f ih»v©  great 
tragedies  \vh  rrh  ire  r^|Ye/'t-Vv  o1y  * T)^© 

Miw  aAore  of  ill©  ' A‘  1 1 \ Af aAsaetv 
r>f  Bt.  Jhit  Uiobmmw^  *>mlvTbo  MHKWicre  t>f  tli© 
Cbjmttm'W  I wofiltf  UiiviWf<  rOlj?fg^  M>  tftpjt 
them,  amt  be  eerttfenf  !n  , • '' SSfti'Vjfjt:- j h»Us&  he  af>- 
aeptcd  the  lyil  ribbon  from  the  - bjpMlH  of  the 
Man  t«f  wfjoftV  tt^ifeio^- 

aHIlOUgh  bn  MfcVM’  UtiiMliiFitol  '.to -iH>uHh^-']ohv' 
ywrr^ij  .apt©;'  iff*  »•  &afl.4^  tippi* 

the  Hm'omi  hint  greatest  wffUicafc  t hftw  reltgiocw 
trogedrna  am!  c ill! ml  In:  \ i*<>  luVum  of  ti*e  aw  ter 
of  the  Catholic  King  of  Vrm»c<i  uuti  fcbe  wife 
of  thu  protest, ah t Ring  of  jSrA^nrp?— Ai  Margin?* 
rite *1© A alnU*— falsilka  hislor>:0»rOr;iU^(^  liU‘ 
jRtfrriU$,hml  UofovOtOflR  to  lim  family  Huum^. 
Tit©  Foil  l M argutyt  glut©*  through  the  frAgt*e  of 
CharWfe  ATongeV  ‘*TI>£  ClrAplet  of  u 

ihoogh  a ckftOer  'UtuJkV  as  she  Bgtitvt 
in ‘{fruity  whteb  tlyAV  wit  It  that  ferrf- 

hlv  drama  acted  trn  fcfm  night  of  ]*£>.  marring* 

' :•  wAife  tte  Mxy  *S$ ; A which  long  iio» 

been  a fovnt  ltfvdnbject  t:*fHm  writer  <>f  ftor 
Tb©  htf^f  vowbin  of  the  ttngodjf'^  front 
til©  pm*  oi'  ht,  ChtuivH^t)  Its  iUV 

it*  /fc«  ffixtoVy  of  ykwtn*  MiWt1  Hu- 
M th<’  of  r.'U*m,  tlif?  tlioo  111©  i wornu 

femrrii.  ?>f  Aoguwt,  j WU  tok!  ii<  tb©  tlrnt 
:mo1  mi  t-iuf  owuM  ohi  Fn<mjf4  of  th© 
ky  ;i  v©ry  bnihbl©  nuOn be©  of  tb©  .©iint* 
o f)u^orj\|T,fU©rary  but  on  iiitno  ontv 
iiam^  lnu  iH‘Vrr  beon  IriiukHl  tknvn  *>i>  ibe  biH^ 
of  tb©  {ifoy  l»y  ooy  of  tiu>  instomms*  Imt  ayIio 
»ntw  si  oil  foi  l tnoro  of  wlmt?  he  rtAaips  tUan  &ifl , 
the  aieooHH  w»  of  tb © ri i? y \y bom 

.tbo.gnUiMt  of Motifc*  Crist Wr  yumr  13  5 on  iikfc- 
ing  oft  sh’ay  lk>)b'sUint«  tvitk  bia  f^rqobrtt 
from  Ok?  #dfe.  ©liveT  of  t li© •bAkxvily.  of  bW  robmt 
U4  tfe  iuil  bo  i<?  i bo  of  iko  ro- 

jiuiwc©^  tknt  umtHiIo  talc  from  ife# 

ib©  lo'^br  ortbyrh  of  iluk  peop}©; 
rn»©  lt©Mr^  btwl  jioW  tbr  in^tof  Piiblu?  KortilcT 
a t ilx©  Aka^f^iy  oi  LonisiMir^itt  Wi ttoiulavrg 
bkfor^  b^  la  Black  Urii' 

goufKi  j l*i»  TiUigii»g4.s  cmi^Mi|n©iit)>5  i^-  bviicr 
ami  purer  tbau  f )mt  of  tb©  moV  Aiut  1U0  of  Urn 
cavulryqmn  of  ijfi«:  tiloW  ft  oil  M»  tluoticy  of 


1 fRMirrp  <?y  :Wtm  An  Krisod^j  of  ib© 

of  St  tiij 


^peocb  na»:l  rwigh  elO'jO^ticc  on  &\t 
mill  grua'Hy.  to  1^0  ©harm  of  bfe  mirrutlm 
a r^r rai n wmt^r  c5 v^n ing  Jn  iJdfeaVa^^Txor* 
laml,  &mw  forty  yeru^  tiFtor  tho  Aijenvh  lio  d©* 

aci  ibos  b©  r©  vie  ws  4>hl  rimr^  ov^r  r J i e tunkorO, 

in  n Util©  fun  lb©  lrmil(or?I  of  wbicll  bo  biui  1h>- 
©oiiti*  ; amt  bo  tolls  b»>  ooigbbms,  “ Siioath, 
bow  ulb^iy  b©  <lu1|  koop  y igHv  fuAt,  aiitl. 
of  the  Arnnt  Bart bel^vny  of  ibat.  yvar.^ 

u"rba  ifh&iy  *>f  tbo  UuVf re  jiirobi^r 
mi  tM  be  eotwblcroil  iw  ;i  romnnoci  *>vcn  if  it# 
boro  bfe  A more  crouH<m  of  ( bo  writer,  ior  fo«r 
of  Hu>  pnpokir  iugrodiont^'  of  bofkn*  uve  - 1>o 
fpimd  IV!  the  rompoRUin^b  ilpd  if  appeal^  to 
rim  19  romU  m.  Tbo  HoioA  ufg  many  aiul  fi ill : 
tliey  cob  tat  if  l>ri©f  but  ooiiipiob  on  si  10  bi  rt« 
gnipluonl  fcketcbibi  *>(  mv»i  like  Cbioor.  tb^ 
K iug>  Ji^Ter,  ami  Albert  *b*  tjo/ply,  Mr*-*  Ma- 
Uo  ik*f I,  of  svhotii  liififrtty  ^pmvka  often 
elioii^lb  luil  who  sms  )\p$  of  *: k; n t-  ini jior- 

t*wcti  to  bgure  m bkt^vy  oxoopi:  n.s  a jmrt  of 
Ibo  paaeing.  ©hoyr  j-' ^ they  giv©  flutes  wbtoli  t|i© 
Roliro  lixia  iorgntfon  or  btin  neviu* 

b.noNMi  ; U>?y  verify  bis  ntalomoiH^  by  «j uokv© 
tbrns  iiorn  Branl^me/rf  Aiibigii^  anti  Af^jcei-Ayj 
they  explain  Fbo  moAii i|vg  uf  k>oaI  aUu^imhi 
ami  collofinkil  pliiit»c.^ ; ilioy  tluil  pq- . 

vaunt  h wore  '.Savon  to  ilauer*  of  (bo  tiino,  au4 
©.:« Hetty  boor  ibtry  wtra  ilanwul;  (bnt  the  Jmor 
aV  tirrifo  V’WH  algbt  of  the  ©Jock  iu  ©uimiief, 
uiul  in  winter  ton.  They  «e©fii  nomoti bios  :tit 
b«  tl®  Wferl  tit- -tb«j  -author,  fouiotinlor#  af  Aim 
tran^al^r,  iiiul  tliry  onhanro  nmteriaily  ihfc 
Tabxci  «f  tb©  bon k . airbmigb v strangely  wnr/vigii, 

they  ««yt  oAplaiii  who  anti  w hat  tte 
tb^ti^bi v©s8r  Tbo  ^aum  is  ilodv»?ti  Imm 

tte  fl^rnum  a b«rdirtimnt  aini  wij^  givon 

to  ilm  Mrf  fy&rn&Afj  cavalry  w bo  -wcarri 

xii  f'ryptvw  davkig  ilw  i& 
bgi^as  WtWK  *j£  f,nm©euih  eiitl  .liffrcntb 

^cniiirifeiry  were  u^*!  iit  tfiki 

ewuntry  bifer.;. ; V 

kii6^‘U;i>i!i.- 'tliiH: .eWa  • of Uatiii©-;  11©  wc^ 

bori i $h  gw  i < i^rVu  u *1  ato  « t y viitsy 

Ak.  Charts  Ibibbis  Jaf . t t be  ntfg 
piuiiliag  ;ft4pd;efxg^  yf ng, ; uaft  Vft w. 

of  iituvkM  <oh  wbisii  i\*  frMilli'iiiM  in 

the  jomi&l  dti  (}cn\ri%  t&  'fttHuu'.  &nj*k%  awi 
c&ewtor^  atnl  wa  re  aft©? ward  •collejBtAsrt  aiul 
pnafe.tl  nr  tonk  forrn.  Tligso  xv-Oro  ba^nt-T4'iti>f« 
'Sw.kt  lo  w 14  a«tl  cnuiit  ry  Jti  fo,  a ini  wovw  very 


rrholuh^W.  Tt’fittjliiKNi  fA»m  tfi©  avita0S'i*Tki' tv*  fiaims  ' ivf  dll  tii ik  ♦■* 1 1 «1  n;tuiL  lit>4 

Tt*ni:ti  or  VijAntj*  Mi 'felnat,  J fm\  Wm*  1 r » ^ 
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tlie  family  of  liis  w ife.  Some  years  ago  he 
published  an  historical  work  entitled  “Majorie, 
or  the  Invasion  of  the  Yalais  by  the  French.” 
The  great  charm  of  the  present  book  is  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  style,  and  tho 
preservation  of  the  diction  of  the  day.  It 
has  lost  nothing  in  its  translation,  the  old 
English  being  quite  as  correct  and  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  old  French  from  which  it  is  taken. 


The  subject  of  Hymnology  has  been  attract- 
ing some  attention  of  late  in  England,  chiefly 
on  account  of  an  effort  made  by  one  of  the 
more  popular  British  Sunday  magazines  to  in- 
duce its  readers  to  name  the  “Hundred  Best 
Hymns,”  and  the  result  has  been  the  publica- 
tion of  these  selected  hymns  in  a pamphlet 
based  upon  “The  Franklin  Square  Song  Col- 
lection” of  Mr.  McCaskey  in  this  country,  al- 
though by  no  means  so  comprehensive  or  so 
complete.  It  gives  short  sketches  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  bymus,  and  shows,  which  is  of 
more  interest,  the  bent  of  preference  ou  the 
part  of  the  three  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  whose  lists  were  sent  in.  The  most 
popular  hyniu  is  “Rock  of  Ages,”  which  re- 
ceived three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fif- 
teen votes,  while  “Abide  with  Me,”  “Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  Soul,”  and  “Just  as  I Am,”  had 
some  three  thousand  votes  each.  How  far 
this  choice  was  influenced  by  the  words  of  the 
hymns,  and  how  far  by  the  music  to  which 
they  are  set,  and  with  which  they  are  usually 
associated,  it  is,  of  course,  not  easy  to  say.  It 
is  a curious  fact  that  few  of  the  great  English 
poets,  except,  perhaps,  Kirke  White,  Cowpor, 
and  Pope,  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
form  of  composition,  and  even  Milton  himself, 
essentially  a religious  writer,  has  left  no  lines 
that  can  be  snug  or  chanted  in  public  worship, 
his  occasional  versions  of  the  Psalms  rarely  ap- 
pearing in  the  collections  of  modern  times,  while 
the  great  English  musical  composers  on  the 
other  hand — if  Englaud  ever  had  great  musi- 
cal composers — have  written  many  charming 
“hymn-tunes,”  notably  Henry  Carey,  8ir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan,  and  Dr.  Arne,  to  say  nothing 
of  Hamlel,  who  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in 
England,  and  who  was  certainly  more  English 
than  the  Elector  of  Hanover  who  became  tho 
English  King,  and  who  brought  him  to  Londou 
as  his  “ Chapel-Mas  ter”  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century. 

The  Hymnology  of  onr  own  country  is  quite 
as  creditable  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  We 
can  claim  William  A.  Mnhleuburg,  William 
B.  Bradbury,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Lowell 
Mason,  Ira  D.  Sankey,  Ray  Palmer,  Thomas 
Hastings,  and  many  more,  and  now  appears  a 
volume  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  * as  sung  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Church,  New  York,  the  music  com- 
posed and  adapted  by  George  William  Warren. 


It  is  prefaced  by  an  Introductory  Note  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan,  Rector  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Church,  who  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  publication  which  Mr.  Warren  is  too 
modest  to  assume  himself,  and  who  welcomed 
it  as  a cherished  possession,  not  only  to  the 
members  of  bis  own  parish,  but  to  the  thou- 
sands of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
who,  in  attending  the  services  at  his  church, 
have  shared  in  the  quickcniug  power  of  its 
music,  aud  who  will  bo  glad  to  carry  it  to  their 
homes  in  this  present  and  convenient  form. 


Mu.  Gurdon  Trumbcll’s  Karnes  and  Portraits 
of  Birds  which  Interest  Gunners  ; with  Descrip- 
tions in  Language  Understanded  of  the  People ,3  is  as 
quaint  and  as  curious  as  its  title.  Mr.  Trum- 
bull is  evidently  a keen  sportsman,  who  has 
felt  the  want  which  he  sets  himself  out  to  sup- 
ply, and  who  is  entirely  familiar  with  his  sub- 
ject. The  most  intellectual  of  gunners,  those 
who  boast  a knowledge  of  considerable  Latin 
and  of  more  Greek,  are  able  to  form  a very  iu- 
distinct  idea  of  a bird’s  appearance  from  what 
Mr.  Trumbull  calls  the  “shop-talk”  of  the  sci- 
entists, even  thongli  they  go  a-gunning  with 
glossaries  in  their  pouches;  and  he  makes  the 
bold  assertion  that  the  descriptions  commonly 
encountered  in  ornithological  works  (particu- 
larly such  as  are  printed  to-day)  are  only  in- 
telligible to  those  who  do  uot  need  them. 
Therefore  be  describes  his  birds,  and  secies 
of  birds,  in  tbo  most  simple  English  at  his 
command,  and  with  the  fewest  possible  tech- 
nicalities of  speech,  giving  those  grotesque 
and  sometimes  outlaudisb  names  which  are 
mediums  of  communication  between  men  who 
shoot  for  a living  and  are  wise  only  in  bird 
and  wood  craft,  as  well  as  the  every-day  no- 
menclature of  those  who  shoot  simply  for  the 
pleasure  of  killing,  and  for  whom  bis  book  is 
written. 

As  an  example  of  the  information  to  be 
gained  from  these  pages,  the  reader  will  natu- 
rally turn  to  the  familiar  “ AytbyaVallisneria,” 
which  is  called  the  Sheldrake  on  the  James 
River,  the  White-back  on  the  Potomac,  and 
the  Canvas-back  at  the  Brunswick, at  Delinon- 
ico’s,  aud  on  the  Susqnebannab.  “ It  breeds 
from  tho  northern  tier  of  States  northward,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  further  south,  and  in 
Upper  California;  while  it  winters  in  the 
United  States  and  southward  to  Guatemala. 
It  is  found  rarely  on  our  eastern  coast  north 
of  Delaware” — aud  never  west  of  the  Seveuth 
Avenue  or  east  of  the  Bowery!  The  epicures 
of  Norfolk,  Yirgiui a,  couteud  that  it  is  “ better 
eating”  wbeu  it  first  arrives  from  the  North 
and  before  it  dines  upon  the  wild  celery  of  the 
Chesapeake,  which  is  contrary  to  the  accept- 
ed theory  of  epicures  in  other  parte  of  the 
country;  and  its  admirers  all  over  the  land 


* Hymn * and  Tune*  as  Sung  at  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
New  York.  Music  composed  and  adapted  by  Gborqb 
Wilt.iam  Warren.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  85.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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will  shudder  to  hear  that  Dr.  Coues  speaks  of 
it  as  “that  overrated  and  generally  under- 
done bird!” 

Not  the  least  valuable  and  interesting  por- 
tions of  this  book  are  the  illustrations  furnish- 
ed by  Mr.  Edwin  Sheppard  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  the  author 
asserting  that  a good  picture  is  worth  more 
for  the  purposes  of  identification  than  all  the 
descriptions  ever  written,  notwithstanding 
that  his  own  written  descriptions  are  excel- 
lent in  every  way,  and  he  adds  that  pictures 
in  simple  black  and  white  are  more  useful  than 
those  which  are  colored,  especially  in  the  case 
of  those  birds  whose  plumage  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent at  different  seasons,  and  whose  mark- 
ings and  colors  necessarily  pass  through  so 
many  intermediate  stages. 

The  large  number  of  names  which  Mr.  Trum- 
bull has  collected — they  are  printed  in  hea- 
vy-faced type  throughout  his  text,  which  en- 
ables them  to  be  noted  distinctly  on  running 
the  eye  dowrn  the  page — and  the  variety  of 
names  given  to  the  same  birds  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  will  bo  a surprise  even  to 
sportsmen  and  house-holders;  one  poor  littlo 
bird  being  called  red -breasted  snipe,  gray 
snipe,  brown  snipe,  robin  snipe,  quail  snipe, 
German  snipe,  gray-back,  brown-back,  dow- 
itcli,  do witclier,  driver,  and  plain  snipe.  All 
of  these  names  are  indicated  in  the  Index  to 
Mr.  Trumbull’s  book,  and  the  bird’s  personal 
appearance,  habits,  and  characteristics,  as  well 
as  those  of  its  mate,  can  be  learned  and  stud- 
ied no  matter  w'hat  name  it  bears  in  what 
part  of  the  laud,  while  those  most  familiar 
with  it  would  look  a long  time  before  they 
recognized  it  as  “Macrorhamphus  Griseus,”  the 
title  by  which  it  is  set  down  in  the  Check  List 
of  the  American  Ornithologist  Union  and  other 
scientific  books.  And  this  is  what  will  make 
the  “Names  and  Portraits  of  Birds,”  as  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Trumbull,  so  valuable  to  the  People 
by  whom  it  can  be  so  easily  Understanded. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  began  his  literary  career 
with  a serious  work.  He  received,  in  1863,  from 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  prize 
medal  for  an  essay  on  “ Colored  Brick  or  Terra- 
cotta Architecture” ; and  there  has  been  visible 
the  tint  of  clay,  burnt,  baked,  and  in  its  natural 
state,  in  all  his  subsequent  writiugs,  from  the 
“ Desperate  Remedies”  of  1871  down  to  the 
Wessex  Tale**  of  1888.  He  has  made  the  myth- 
ical shire  of  Wessex  as  real  as  Sussex  and  as 
Essex  themselves;  and  the  American  traveller 
through  rural  England  looks  for  Casterbridge 
us  he  looks  for  Cambridge  ami  Canterbury, 
and  blames  his  Bradshaw  that  it  has  it  not. 

The  hangman  of  Casterbridge  is  one  of  “The 
Three  Strangers”  in  the  first  of  this  collection 
of  “ Wessex  Tales,”  and  he  plays  a curious  part 
in  the  story  of  “ The  Withered  Arm,”  which  fol- 


lows it;  but  os  Farmer  Dalton  says  to  Dairy- 
man Johns,  “ Hanging  and  wiving  go  by  des- 
tiny,” and  there  is  quite  as  much  of  love  and 
life  in  this  volume  as  of  misery  and  legal  mur- 
der. The  shepherd’s  cottage,  called  “ Higher 
Crowstairs,”  in  which  “The  Three  Strangers” 
met  and  were  entertained,  was  situated  as  far 
from  the  ignoble  strife  of  the  madding  crowd 
as  Mr.  Hardy  has  ever  gone,  although  it  was 
but  a few  miles  from  Casterbridge  itself.  It 
was  placed  on  one  of  those  elevated  fuzzy, 
grassy  downs  which  fill  such  a large  area  of 
certain  couuties  in  the  south  and  southwest 
of  Englaud ; sleets,  snows,  rains,  and  mists  in 
winter,  and  the  pervading  poverty  and  forlorn- 
ness of  the  region  in  the  best  of  seasons,  serve 
to  repel  the  poets  and  philosophers  who  love 
to  feast  their  eyes  and  rest  their  souls  with 
pleasant  things ; and  the  shepherds,  the  hedge- 
carpenters,  the  parish-clerks,  and  the  ditchers 
usually  have  it  all  to  themselves.  They  and 
their  surroundings  are  pictured  by  Mr.  Hardy 
as  conutry  men  and  country  things  are  drawm 
by  him  alone.  The  little  birds  trying  to  roost 
on  some  scraggy  thorn  in  the  windy  evening, 
and  finding  their  tails  “ blown  inside  out  like 
umbrellas,”  are  as  natural  as  life;  and  although 
the  average  Americau  has  never  been  admit- 
ted into  the  actual  presence  of  any  of  Mr.  Har- 
dy’s humble  folk,  he  can  see  and  hear  distinct- 
ly all  that  is  done  and  said  at  that  christening 
party  at  “Higher  Crowstairs”  so  many  years 
ago.  “ Enjoyment  was  pretty  general,”  writes 
Mr.  Hardy,  “and  so  much  the  more  prevailed 
iu  being  unhampered  by  conventional  restric- 
tions. Absolute  confidence  in  one  another’s 
good  opinion  begot  perfect  ease,  while  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  of  manner  amounting  to  a prince- 
ly serenity  was  lent  to  the  majority  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  expression  or  trait  denoting  that 
they  wished  to  get  on  in  the  world,  to  enlarge 
their  minds,  or  to  do  any  eclipsing  thing  what- 
ever— which,  nowadays,  so  generally  nips  the 
bloom  and  bonhomie  of  all  except  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  social  scale.” 

Setting  aside  the  creator  of  Bottom  and  of 
Audrey,  no  man  who  ever  wrote  the  English 
language  has  better  succeeded  in  representing, 
in  fiction,  this  absence  of  conventional  restric- 
tion in  the  lowest  extreme  of  the  social  scale 
than  has  the  creator  of  “ Ethelberta”  and  “The 
Woodlamlers.” 


To  say  that  Mr.  Black’s  Strange  Adventures  of 
a House-boat 4 is  os  good  a piece  of  work  as  his 
“ Strange  Adveutnres  of  a Phaeton”  is  saying 
a great  deal ; but  it  is  very  nearly  true,  never- 
theless. “ The  Nameless  Barge”  of  the  present 
season  is  built  upon  the  same  general  plan  as 
the  big  dark  green  open  chaise  upon  which 
Mr.  Black  rode  into  fame  and  popularity  that 
delightfnl  summer  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
ago;  and  it  has  two  of  the  most  important 
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members  of  tbe  original  party  on  its  passenger 
list — to  wit,  the  teller  of  tbe  tale  and  her  Ma- 
jesty QneenTitania,who  has  not  been  seen  of 
late  outside  of  her  domestic  circle,  except  when 
she  quitted  Piccadilly  for  the  Green  Pastures 
of  onr  own  Continent.  She  is  the  same  small 
creature  with  the  same  magnificent  manner, 
saying  and  doing  the  same  essentially  feminine 
things  in  the  same  attractive  way  ; and  she  is 
still  one  of  the  most  realistic  creations  of  mod- 
ern fictiou.  The  place  of  Bell,  our  Bell,  the  bon- 
ny Bell  of  the  previous  excursion,  however,  is 
taken  by  a young  American  girl,  equally  charm- 
ing And  equally  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  mind 
of  all  the  unmarried  men  who  happen  to  be  her 
fellow-travellers;  while  the  Uhlan  has  sent  ns 
substitutes  a Scottish  soldier  with  the  Victoria 
Cross,  and  an  £uglish  barrister  who  writes 
plays  and  abuses  the  critics, until,  iu  the  course 
of  the  story,  he  becomes  a reviewer  himself, 
aud  has  a chance  to  gore  the  oxen  of  other 
people.  Mr.  Black,  with  his  usual  felicity,  de- 
scribes the  preparation  of  his  younger  hero’s 
“ Short  Notices  of  Books” ; and  shows  his  own 
familiarity  with  the  methods  of  the  men  and 
women  who  think  they  teach  their  fellow 
women  and  men  how  to  think.  The  critics 
of  books  and  pictures  and  plays,  Mr.  Black’s 
budding  Shakspere  says,  do  little  harm  or 
little  good.  They  contradict  each  other  so 
flatly  in  the  face  of  the  public,  that  the  public, 
seeing  through  it  all,  makes  up  its  own  mind 
at  last,  and  becomes  the  final  and  absolute 
judge;  while  the  critics  who  do  the  actual 
damage  in  their  generation  are  the  critics  of 
life,  the  writers  who  pour  out  morbid  and  dis- 
torting and  belittling  opinions  and  strictures 
upon  human  nature  and  human  affairs,  from 
day  to  day,  and  week  to  week;  some  literary 
fellows  whose  nerves  are  gone  or  whose  livers 
are  bad,  or  some  unfortunate  women,  disap- 
pointed in  not  getting  husbands,  or,  worse  yet, 
disappointed  in  the  husband  they  have  got. 
According  to  this  critic  there  are  a few  quiet, 
well-informed,  and  conscientious  members  of 
the  guild  to  which  he  has  just  been  elected, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  not  able  to  take 
a healthy  or  a wholesome  view  of  anything  or 
anybody ; a cheap  sort  of  cynicism  or  a more 
hopeless  pessimism  comes  natural  to  them; 
they  paint  the  world  as  they  see  it : statesmen 
do  not  love  the  state  half  so  much  as  they 
love  the  office,  the  salary,  or  themselves ; lit- 
erature, art,  aud  science  are  cultivated  merely 
for  the  mouey  they  can  produce ; married  wo- 
men drink  in  public;  their  husbands  beat 
them  iu  private ; girls  are  eager  to  sell  them- 
selves to  the  highest  bidder;  and  the  children 
perceive  the  shams  of  the  Christmas  they  pre- 
tend to  enjoy.  All  this  would  be  very  terrible 
if  it  were  even  half  true,  but  Mr.  Jack  Dun- 
combe  does  not  always  mean  what  he  says; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  dramas  will  be 
better  than  his  criticisms  on  tho  critics.  In 
other  respects  he  is  a bright,  healthy,  manly 
lad,  who  is  a pleasant  companion  on  the  long 
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journey,  an  Englishman  who  iu  many  ways 
is  good  enough  to  be  an  American,  and  one 
who  would  have  won  the  place  in  the  heart 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Phaeton  and  the  Em- 
press of  tho  House-boat  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Prussian  if  his  rival  had  not  been  a 
Scotchman  with  a long  pedigree  and  a short 
purse,  with  a liarae  in  the  Highlands  and  a 
respectful  way  of  speaking  of  Prince  Charlie’s 
famous  heroine  as  “Miss”  Macdonald,  which 
the  Autocrat  of  the  Strange  Adventures  could 
not  resist.  That  the  Nameless  Barge  is  event- 
ually to  float  between  the  White  Wings  aud 
the  White  Heather  of  the  Far  North,  no  reader 
of  Mr.  Black  will  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear. 

The  House-boat  lias  never  found  its  way 
across  the  Atlantic;  and  our  inland  waters, 
alas!  know  it  not  at  all.  It  is  aflat-bottomed, 
nondescript  craft,  half  canal-boat,  half  gondo- 
la, and  a cross  between  the  “ Rudder  Grange” 
of  the  present  day  and  the  “Musk-rat  Castle” 
in  which  the  Deer-slayer  met  his  Judith  Hot- 
ter on  Glimmerglass  as  long  ago  as  1740.  In 
it  our  English  cousins  find  great  good,  aud 
take  much  comfort,  during  their  summer  holi- 
days: eating,  sleeping,  lounging  on  it;  diving, 
fishing,  rowing  from  it.  It  stands  stationary 
sometimes  in  some  quiet,  selected  spot  during 
a picnic  that  lasts  for  weeks ; sometimes,  as  in 
this  case,  it  is  towed  through  the  long  lines  of 
connecting  canals  and  rivers  by  which  Eng- 
land is  interlaced.  The  English,  as  is  natural 
in  a race  of  islanders,  are,  in  a measure,  web- 
footed; and  the  Thames  has  given  more  plea- 
sure to  a greater  number  of  persons  than  any 
other  stream  of  its  size,  or  of  any  size,  iu  the 
world,  not  only  to  the  upper  ten,  but  to  the 
lower  hundred  as  well.  What  the  driver  of 
tho  famous  Phaeton  has  accomplished  with 
the  tiller  of  a House-boat,  from  Kingston  to 
Oxford,  on  the  Thames;  from  Oxford  to  War- 
wick, on  the  Oxford  Canal ; from  Stratford,  on 
the  Avon,  to  Worcester,  on  the  Severn ; aud 
to  the  other  ports  aud  happy  havens  on  his 
way,  the  reader  must  read  for  himself.  The 
gentle  motion  of  a single  chapter;  the  silence, 
8a ve  for  the  thrushes  aud  blackbirds ; the  suf- 
fused sunlight;  tho  cool  swish  of  the  water 
aloug  the  boat ; the  gliding  by  of  the  placid 
English  landscape,  green  w ith  the  verdure  of 
the  opening  summer;  the  ever-changing  pan- 
orama of  hill  and  wood  and  daisied  meadow, 
aud  the  inooulit  evenings  on  deck,  with  the 
rhythmic  twanging  of  Miss  Peggy’s  banjo  will 
tempt  every  one  who  starts  out  upon  this 
journey  to  continue  it  to  its  end,  and  to  regret 
that  end  when  it  comes. 

Sir  John  Denham’s  lines  relating  to  the 
Thames,  to  be  found  in  his  “ Cooper’s  Hill,”  Mr. 
Black  might  with  propriety  apply  to  himself 
and  to  this  present  book,  feeling  that  he  has 
accomplished  what  w as  Denham’s  endeavor— 

“ Oh ! could  I flow  like  the*,  and  make  tby  stream 

My  great  example  as  it  is  my  theme ; 

Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 

8trong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full." 
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three  woodcock  in  as  many  seconds  with  three 
shots  of  a double-barrelled  gun!  He  is  as  de- 
lightful in  his  present  reincarnation  os  in  his 
last,  and  his  account  of  Mai  tea' 8 Revenge*  will 
find  as  many  entranced  readers  as  “She”  and 
“ King  Solomon’s  Mines.”  Mai wa  was  the  wife 
of  Warn  be,  the  chief  of  a tribe  of  bastard  Zulus 
whom  Quatermain  had  met  ou  one  of  his  many 
hunting  expeditions.  Her  husband  had  bait- 
ed his  lion  trap  with  her  youngest  child,  to 
her  great  annoyance,  aud  hence  her  Revenge, 
which  was  swift  and  sure. 

Mr.  Haggard  has  at  last  found  his  way  into 
“The  Men  of  the  Time,”  as  his  inexhaustible 
hunter  has  become  one  of  tbe  accepted  heroes 
of  the  day.  He  was  born  in  Norfolk,  England, 
in  1856.  He  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
as  Secretary  to  Natal  in  1875,  he  served  ou  the 
staif  of  the  Special  Commission  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  theTrausvaaliu  1876,  and  he  was  appoint- 
ed master  of  the  High  Court  of  the  Transvaal 
Territory  in  1877.  His  first  book,  published  in 
1882,  was  of  a political  character,  and  was  en- 
titled “ Cety wayo  and  his  White  Neighbors,  or 
Recent  Events  in  South  Africa,”  but  as  the 
work  of  an  unknown  man  it  attracted  little 
attention  in  England.  “Dawn,”  his  first  ro- 
mance, appeared  iu  1884.  No  novelist  of  his 
age  is  so  universally  read,  his  faculties  of  in- 
vention are  undiminished,  aud  his  Mr.  Allan 
Quatermain  will  continue  to  slay  as  long  as 
there  is  game  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe. 


With  the  making  and  probating  of  Mr.  Me* 
son' 8 7VUI 3 the  Quixotic  Quatermaiu,  however, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  although  the  un- 
conventional material  upon  wiiich  that  docu- 
ment was  drawn,  aud  the  original  manuer  of 
its  execution,  as  described  in  Mr.  Haggard’s 
latest  tale,  are  even  more  ingenious  than  any 
of  Mr.Quatermain’s  surprisingly  supernatural 
adventures.  Mr.  Meeson’s  sole  legatee  hav- 
ing had  some  experience  as  a reader  of  manu- 
scripts for  a large  English  publishing  house, 
and  having  married  a hard-working  English 
young-woman-of-letters,  has,  as  is  natural,  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  with  authors  and  with 
all  that  concerns  them.  What  Mrs.  Herrick 
has  succeeded  in  doing  for  those  who  have  the 
management  of  domestic  affairs,  he  endeavors 
to  do  for  those  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  is 
to  support  and  supply  the  home  by  means  of 
the  pen,  aud  Literature,  in  Great  Britniu  at  all 
events,  will  be  made  as  Easy  as  House-keeping 
in  America,  when  the  younger  Meesou’s  mil- 
lennium comes;  the  writers  will  get  half  the 
profits  (when  there  are  any),  and  the  publish- 
ers will  stand  all  the  losses.  A biography  will 
pay  as  well  as  a painted  portrait,  an  editor  will 
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be  the  equal  of  an  earl,  and  reporters  and  re- 
viewers will  rank  next  to  royalty  itself — when 
the  millennium  comes!  Even  those  British 
publishers  who  reprint  American  books  with- 
out credit  and  without  recompense — although 
Mr.  Haggard  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  such 
a condition  of  affairs — will  sell  the  author  a 
copy  of  his  own  book  at  the  usual  trade  dis- 
count— when  the  millennium  comes! 

The  picture  drawn  in  this  volume  of  the 
status  of  the  author  in  Englaud  is  so  foreign 
to  the  generally  conceived  idea,  and  in  such 
marked  contrast  with  the  exalted  and  honor- 
able position  thrust  upon  writers  of  all  kinds 
in  our  own  couutry,  that  its  composition  would 
seem  to  show  marks  of  the  imaginative  hand 
of  Mr.  Quatermain,  after  all.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  we  read,  the  average  Briton  has  at  heart 
a considerable  contempt,  if  not  for  literature, 
at  least  for  those  who  produce  it.  Literature 
in  his  mind  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  gar- 
rets and  extreme  poverty,  and  having  inherit- 
ed the  strong  national  reverence  for  money,  he 
despises  literature,  iu  secret,  if  not  in  public, 
as  he  despises  everything  else  which  does  not 
pay.  Of  what  earthly  use  is  it,  he  asks,  if  a 
man  cannot  make  a fortune  out  of  it  f When 
a member  of  a family  in  Britain  betakes  him- 
self to  the  calling  of  letters,  his  friends  and 
relations  are  prone  to  speak  of  him  in  a shy 
and  apologetic  way,  and  to  regard  him  very 
much  as  they  would  be  disposed  to  regard 
him  if  he  had  adopted  quite  another  form  of 
book-making  as  a profession.  How  can  the 
British  public,  much  less  the  British  publisher, 
be  expected  to  show  any  respect  for  men  aud 
women  who,  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
show  so  little  respect  for  themselves  as  to  write 
for  a living  f 

“ Mr.  Meesou’s  Will”  suggests  none  of  Mr. 
Haggard’s  previous  works.  The  phenomenal 
and  the  miraculous  have  no  part  iu  it.  The 
time  is  the  present,  and  the  characters  are  the 
every-day  people  to  be  met  with  every  day 
and  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  middle  life.  No- 
body is  killed,  except  by  shipwreck  or  other 
equally  natural  causes;  the  only  fight  is  iu  a 
court  of  law ; and  the  only  lion  is  a lioness 
who  writes  the  most  successful  novel  of  the 
year,  aud  she  roars  very  gently  iudeed.  The 
pivot  upon  which  the  plot  turns  is  worthy  of 
the  fertile  invention  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  in 
his  best  days  ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  nothing  in  the  way  of  what  is  known  as 
“summer  reading”  presented  this  season  will 
be  more  generally  acceptable  to  all  classes  of 
the  community  of  readers  than  this  story  of 
Mr.  Haggard’s,  which  is  so  unlike  the  story 
Mr.  Haggard’s  previous  admirers  will  expect 
to  find. 


The  Myst&'y  of  Mirbridgc*  is  a mystery  tit  Mir- 
bridge  to  this  day,  although  the  disinterested 

♦ The  Mystery  gf  Mirbridge.  A Novel.  By  James 
Payn.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper,  60  Cents.  New  York : 
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on-looker  is  taken  into  tlie  confidence  of  the 
author  and  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Trevor 
iu  the  opening  scenes,  and  enjoys,  from  his 
comfortable  position  iu  the  wings,  the  situa- 
tions and  by-play  much  more  than  do  the  audi- 
ences of  ordinary  dramas,  who  are  left  to  spec- 
ulate npou  the  plot  and  its  workings  until 
the  curtain  falls.  The  story  is  thoroughly 
English  in  character  and  tone,  and  it  repre- 
sents social  phases  quite  unintelligible  in  a 
society  which  recognizes  the  second  son  as  be- 
ing as  good  as  the  first,  and  sometimes  better, 
and  which  is  forced  to  wonder  if  all  English 
fathers  are  as  unnatural  in  their  conduct  tow- 
ard the  first-born  of  their  bodies  as  English 
novels  and  English  plays  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. No  arguments  against  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture can  be  stronger  than  those  examples 
of  unfilial  behavior  which  are  so  current  in 
fiction  that  they  must  be  founded  on  fact ; and 
we  have  every  reason  to  bless  our  stars,  that 
we  live  in  a land, where  the  barefooted  boy 
can  walk  alone  from  the  tow-path  to  the 
White  House,  and  from  the  humblest  alley  to 
the  broadest  avenue,  by  the  royal  road  of  his 
own  mental  strength,  and  without  waiting  for 
dead  men’s  shoes.  The  proudest  man  iu  all 
Britain  is  he  who  cau  boast  of  being  the  son 
of  a great  father;  the  proudest  man  in  America 
ought  to  be  the  man  who  is  proud  to  be  able 
to  say  that  he  has  made  his  own  father  proud 
of  him ! 

While  Mr.  James  Payu  is  by  no  menus  a ma- 
terialist in  the  purely  physical  or  corporal 
sense  of  the  word,  what  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
once  wrote  of  Autliony  Trollope’s  novels,  in 
general,  may  with  full  justice  be  said  of  “The 
Mystery  of  Mirbridgo”  iu  particular — it  is  “ as 
English  as  beefsteak.”  The  iufiueuce  of  mut- 
ton and  beer  is  visible  upon  every  page,  not 
only  in  the  cottage,  but  in  the  Hall,  and  little 
Tommy  Stokes  at  the  feast  in  the  Four-acre 
Field,  crying  iu  agony  that  something  aches, 
but  refusing  to  retire  from  the  festival  be- 
cause, us  he  expresses  himself,  “it  has  got  to 
ache  a deal  more  before  he  has  done  with  it,” 
is  no  worse  than  his  betters  in  the  Manor- 
House,  who  believe  that  living  is  but  dining, 
and  that  the  civilized  man  can  barely  exist 
without  cooks.  In  chapter  XXIII.  Mr.  Payn 
delivers  an  eloquent  eulogy  upon  Luncheon, 
iu  which  he  pays  a passing  tribute  to  Dinner, 
patronizes  Supper,  sneers  at  Five  o’clock  Tea, 
and  repudiates  Breakfast  altogether.  Lunch- 
eon, or  “ muncheon,”  is  vulgarly  defined  by 
the  philologists  “ as  a handful  of  food,”  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  is  the  chief  meal 
of  the  day  with  the  great  majority  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race.  Mr.  Payn  argues  that  it  is 
eaten  at  the  time  when  the  intelligence,  which 
is  but  half  aroused  in  the  morning,  and  is 
wholly  jaded  at  night,  is  most  active  aud  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  the  absorption 
and  digestion  of  its  intellectual  pabulum. 
He  believes  also  that  the  mo9t  important  oper- 
ations of  “the  City”  are  transacted  over  this 
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pleasant  meal,  aud  that  the  gentler  sex,  whose 
only  business  is  to  charm,  is  never  so  charm- 
ing as  wheu  partaking  of  it.  For  all  this  his 
account  of  the  luncheon  at  Mirbridge  Court  is 
not  so  entertaining,  or  so  appetizing,  as  his 
account  of  the  state  dinner  at  Cateshy  Hall, 
when  Sir  Kicbard  shattered  all  county  tradi- 
tions by  smoking  over  his  wine,  and  when  the 
two  county  magnates  who  were  his  immediate 
neighbors  sat  in  agony  at  the  board;  lest  the 
fumes  of  the  cigar  should  destroy  the  bouquet 
of  the  claret.  They  are  represented  as  drink- 
ing slowly  and  homceopathically,  “ with  their 
old  heads  thrown  back  like  a couple  of  ducks 
until  they  had  convinced  themselves  that  no 
harm  was#done,  when  their  ruffled  feathers 
sank  peacefully  down,  and  they  set  to  work  in 
earnest.” 

The  impecunious  young  author  of  whom  Mr. 
Haggard  writes,  and  the  economical  yotiug 
housewife  whom  Mrs.  Herrick  addresses,  both 
of  whom  are  prominent  elements  of  the  great 
middle  class  of  the  community,  but  neither  of 
whom  have  any  place  in  Mr.  Payn’s  story, 
naturally  enough  are  not  considered  at  all  in 
his  gostronomical  discourses.  Breakfast  to 
them  is  apt  to  be  of  some  importance,  and 
even  supper  is  not  to  be  despised ; they  love 
all  their  children  alike,  aud  they  love  their 
father,  living,  for  what  he  is,  not  for  what  he 
can  leave  them  when  he  dies. 

The  moral  of  “ The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge”  is 
a good  one;  the  style,  of  course,  is  excellent, 
and  the  interest  is  sustained  until  the  end  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  what  the  end  must  be,  is 
patent  from  the  beginning.  The  characters 
are  all  well  drawn,  particularly  that  of  Clara 
Thorne,  the  rector’s  elder  daughter,  who  makes 
her  own  bed  with  her  beautiful  eyes  wide  opeu, 
accepts  the  position  in  an  heroic  way  when  she 
finds  how  very  hard  a bed  it  is,  and  devotes  her 
ruined  life  to  smoothing  the  pillow  of  her  less 
ambitious  but  justly  more  fortunate  sister. 

The  story  will  relieve  the  tedium  of  many  a 
dreary  railway  journey  this  summer,  and  add 
to  the  indolent  comfort  of  mauy  an  out-door 
hammock  for  tired  author  os  well  as  for  worn- 
out  house-keeper,  notwithstanding  their  natu- 
ral antagonism  toward  the  men  and  the  social 
system  it  sings.  

“As  English  os  beefsteak”  is  a very  compre- 
hensive phrase.  In  the  Early  Prose  Works  of 
John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  au  edition  of 
which  has  lately  been  printed  in  London,  is  a 
graphic  account  of  the  exploits  of  Nicholas 
Wood,  “the  great  eater  of  Kent,”  who  is  said  to 
have  consumed  “a  wheelbarrow-full  of  tripes” 
at  a sitting,  and  the  very  next  day  to  have  dined 
upon  “as  many  puddings  as  should  reach  over 
the  Thames.”  Give  him  meat,  writes  Taylor, 
and  he  never  stands  upon  the  cookery.  Eigh- 
teen yards  of  black  pudding  and  a raw  duck, 
feathers  and  all,  except  the  bill  aud  the  long 
feathers  of  the  wings,  only  served  to  whet  his 
appetite.  Wood  had  lost  all  his  teeth  but  one 
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ttben  Taylor  met  him,  and  was  old  in  years  and 
feeble  in  health,  hut  nevertheless  he  succeed- 
ed in  eating  a quarter  of  mutton,  with  all  the 
bones,  at  Ashford.  No  wonder  the  poetic 
wherryman  celebrated  his  deeds!  This  ele- 
ment of  roast  beef  is  even  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Macaulay,  aud  the  endless  herds 
of  kine  who  choked  every  roaring  gate  of  an- 
cient Rome,  upon  that  famous  day  when  the 
brave  Horatius  faced  those  fearful  odds,  for 
the  ashes  of  his  fathers,  and  the  glory  of  his 
gods,  were  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  “cattle- 
beasts”  whose  flesh  nourished  the  heroes  of 
modern  London  in  Macaulay's  time.  Horatius 
may  have  been  a Roman,  as  Herminius  was  of 
Titian  blood  and  Spurius  Lartius  a Ramniau 
proud,  but  for  all  that  they  were  very  English, 
as  the  author  of  the  “ Lays”  saw  and  pictured 
them.  No  doubt  they  swam  safe  to  shore,  to 
be  loaded  with  honors  and  rewards,  and  were 
the  fathers  of  the  Latins  who  conquered  and 
populated  Britain,  giving  beef-eaters  to  the 
Tower,  aud  valiant  trencher-men  to  the  Nor- 
man kings. 

Mr.  William  J.  Rolfe  has  just  done  for  Ma- 
caulay's Lays  of  Ancient  Home*  what  he  has 
done  in  other  seasons  for  Slmkspere’s  plays 
and  for  the  poems  of  Goldsmith,  Browning, 
and  Gray.  They  are  printed  with  clear  type 
upon  good  paper,  and  in  a handy  little  volume, 
published  at  a price  which  is  within  the  reach 
of  all  intelligent  readers.  Mr.  Rolfe’s  series 
of  “English  Classics”  needs  no  word  of  com- 
mendation here,  he  is  a careful  editor  and  an 
accurate  aud  conscientious  scholar.  His  Intro- 
ductions aud  Supplementary  Notes  are  marvels 
of  comprehensive  information,  showing  thor- 
ough knowledge,  taste,  and  judgment,  aud 
what  is  better,  a sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  methods  and  moods  of  his  subject.  The 
Notes,  gathered  at  the  end  of  each  vol- 
ume, are  brief,  concise,  and  numerous;  they 
instruct  aud  explain  without  confusing ; 
and  they  make  clear  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
as  well  os  to  the  advanced  student,  all  that 
he  wants  to  know  of  the  topographical,  geo- 
graphical, historical,  philological,  statistical, 
aud  general  points  of  the  work  upon  which 
they  treat. 

“The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome”  were  first 
printed  in  1842,  and  we**e  immensely  popular 
from  the  beginning.  George  Otto  Trevelyan, 
the  nephew  of  Macaulay,  in  his  “ Life  and  Let- 
ters” of  his  uncle, published  in  1876,  says  that 
eighteen  thousand  copies  of  the  “Lays”  were 
sold  during  the  first  ten  years,  twenty-two 
thousand  during  the  ten  years  which  followed, 
and  at  the  time  in  which  he  himself  wrote 
(June,  1875),  more  than  a hundred  thousaud 
copies  had  been  given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Rolfe 
in  the  present  volume  presents,  in  full,  Ma- 
caulay's Preface  to  the  original  edition,  as  well 

8 Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  Thomas  Babington  Ma- 
caulay. Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfs, 
A.  M , LIU.  D.,  and  John  C.  Rolfe,  Ph.  D.  Illustrated. 
Square  lBmo,  Paper,  40  Cents ; Flexible  Cloth,  56  Cents. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


as  his  original  Introduct  ion  to  each  of  the  four 
poems ; and  adds  some  eighty  pages  of  his  own 
valuable  Notes.  Besides  these  he  quotes  the 
critical  comments  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the 
“Westminster  Review,”  of  John  Morley,  in  an 
Introduction  to  a late  English  edition  of  the 
“Lays,”  and  Mr.  Stedman’s  charming  paper 
upon  Macaulay  in  “The  Victorian  Poets,” 
leaving  to  the  ordinary  reviewer  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  to  say. 


Macaulay  is  represented  by  his  poem  “The 
Armada”  in  Mr.  Rolfe's  collection  of  Tale*  from 
English  History  in  Prose  and  Fa-se ,*  just  issued 
from  the  press.  It  belongs  to  the  series  of 
“Euglish  Classics  for  School  Reading,”  and  is 
similar  in  design  and  form  to  the  “Tales  of 
Chivalry”  noticed  in  these  columns  six  or  eight 
months  ago.  The  articles  are  selected  from 
the  works  of  standard  authors,  and  are  ar- 
ranged chronologically  from  Cowper’s  “ Boa- 
dicea,”  who  flourished  about  half  a century 
before  the  Christian  era,  to  Robert  Traill 
Spence  Lowell's  “The  Relief  of  Lnckuow,”  an 
incident  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  British  In- 
dia in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1859  ; and  they  in- 
clude such  well-known  poems  as  “The  Ballad 
of  Agiuconrt,”  by  Drayton,  “ The  Battle  of 
Blenheim,”  by  Southey,  Cowper’s  “ Loss  of  the 
‘ Royal  George,'  ” Tennyson's  “ Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,”  Wolfe's  “ Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,”  and  Bayard  Taylor's  “The  Song  of 
the  Camp.”  They  are  intended  for  young 
readers,  and  like  everything  else  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  Mr.  Rolfe’s  editorial  care  and 
supervision,  the  book  is  particularly  rich  in 
the  Notes  by  which  it  is  supplemented.  In 
the  case  of  each  selection  there  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Notes  a brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  author,  with  an  account  of  the  work  itself, 
and  of  the  particular  episode  in  English  his- 
tory by  which  it  was  suggested,  with  a glos- 
sary of  all  unfamiliar  words,  explanations  of 
all  the  metaphors,  and  the  like.  The  student 
therefore,  be  ho  young  or  old,  is  told,  if  he  will 
listen,  who  Cowper  was  and  who  Boadicea  was, 
and  how  to  pronounce  their  names ; while  lie 
is  told  as  well  that  the  metre  of  “The  Battle 
of  Agiucourt”  is  dactylic,  that  a dactyl  (from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  a finger,  made  up  of  one 
long  and  two  short  parts)  is  a metrical  foot 
of  three  syllables,  the  first  of  which  is  accent- 
ed ; that  the  dactyl  is  seldom  used  by  Euglish 
poets ; that  the  finest  examples  of  it  are  Bishop 
Heber'8  “ Brightest  and  Best  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Morning,”  Scott's  “ Hail  to  the  Chief,”  aud 
Longfellow's  “Skeleton  in  Armor';  aud  he 
will  find  himself,  perhaps,  so  much  interested 
in  the  Notes  that  he  will  forget  to  read  the 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse  to  which  they  refer, 
and  which  they  describe  and  make  clear. 

« Tales  from  English  Histmj  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Se- 
lected from  the  Works  of  Standard  Authors.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M.f  Litt.  D.  Il- 
lustrated. 16mo,  Cloth,  36  Cents.  New  York  • Ilarper 
and  Brothers. 
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J5Y;  Bl^TTb^: ' 


<CfL,0XKL  KXOX^  fuin(>ps 
/are  r&jd*i|y  hft$b.udb{*  five,-  i*jf. 

MdnlfWntravvh  AsHramas  and 

b/ippdv  dark  from  China  4Uui  Japan.  they  start 
id**  Kyyfir  aiul  the.  Hkdy  tnciit,jfir  Ratagmnn  and 
Fi'nr^  oUe  Hetismi  it  j*  Husaia  they  explore.?  tke 
oksi  ft  is  Indki  ur*«l  Ceyl^ri.  Thay  liute  just 
r^.ivtKMi  from  the  Congo  \>  ith  JStimky  i o set 
uni  f*ix  1 1 j i* . 0 hud \-v ohm i«H  under  the  Ntmffo. 
r-ro  ferUkiSy  iUnt(\s\\]y  no  boys  &ii fee  Alexander 
My#  imfrw  otr-  have  had  bpft*r 
fVmo,  nitinnigli,  iilim  for  iheiii  iffitMor  tltffec 
*,\  lt<>  jvmtuvy  ’vilh  thorn  * In*  dnjf  must  soon 
come  whim  theto  will  he  no  Hiorh  \yprUte  left 
.for  Cede  net-  f\n<»x  bvfaUe  them  to,  and  then 
io^hofRo! 

'IVApmhrauym^  tb»«  who  have  Kind  a eono- 
tVy  Aii tl  a go veriuneu fc  smirk  1776r 

Anslndh  *>>  very  ydiing  ami  very  uoumtiur*. 

it*  i*wfc  writh'd  frpe  not 

disc:c»v*MV»l  in  >(h  f&|i  tiiffn  IKVt  ',  tmt  now  if. 
boasts  Throe  hhIIiouh  of  sotilw  in  ids  live  great 
rohniio^s  uioL  boa  n tiglvf id  W of  what 

it  Inin  i i oro i n pi  i wh p< t » n t|u*  bun iUed  y e at^  of 
St#  Moriul  bxisrvum.  T h^  hUim:aey  kf  f.hu  ro- 
}Atiuhahi}i  ketwerp  Au^trhlhy  ahd  t&ei?nit«*d 
s h» tea  is  IPudly  apprvemum  >n  rhb  abler  land. 
% sfuiyy  and  Mo)  hiMtnvr  A#,  irea  tw  tip V»‘M  i ft  ih? 

at  the  piwnt  hum.  than  w Sun  Frau- 
, r’tsr<>  if  so  If  o tea  vAnvraagd  common 

j:b».  imago  ami  chiriely  mnneetio^  tinea  C'fnbl- 
>v!oa  ami.  ft{otw-5.ibj.>  roe  bringing  Benton 
HoiU'Vr  to  Ihiliarar  irv^ry  l and  to  proves 
that  the  rmtijfhidhl ^ >tf^  hot » st«rp  front 

I bo  niof  U^y-Voa  nrry  , vt. ' totti  .tho:  >M  Vh 

l>imrm*  /foth/  tvh<jmph  vontidiiitrg  an  Account 
of  the  ivariUs  of  a Criok^tnfutch  fetu  een  J3rt  ^ 
istt  nnd  Aiuivtntnnu 

f ord r ;Ei f gl  an \l . 4 1 * eft  thdUti fit  K.-»  to  ^ htwikSycn  t 

t<i  .pm«,  was  Hf  th^  ^tfeof^ 

of  if^UMumu?  tu  n lionr^  ( uVecnwh  U timr  ) af- 
ter thy  hpl^hvi}  on  the  other  Wiilu  #»f 

'■flip  ^h>!kn;  ; '*!;',  '''V 

37<o  fh$  Tm  vtlhr*  iv  A tutlmltma.*  fn,  m'  fhr  v^t:. 
■Vf»  a^jthor  haif  tk?trU  ahla  to  jfh«covor  the  Ar*r 
woit;  Ttpoa  AttMvnhu  ihu\ 
hori ng  islu mte  << f Zt  ahnul  anO  Ta>»nm«hi 
n lijctji;  has  rbv^y  iwu,  u ntt»-fi  by  aii:  AhiX;th4aVi 
tuul  pnhli^Leil  V»y  t o AoMifirali  hotiso  f tr  Auiv r- 

« ' lii  ATfrf^tnriln,  . of 

♦,  / »^roo/4Vve  und'  c.t< jAla-rrl^;  alid  thrv»vini 

tin* 

U fit ; '’.Vietti!^^  A’>.»wiU»»Ua.  nod  Jiofit.fc  ■ A».?wrH'. 

M.<  r<y  ittev  v.;  VV . . ipust r« > v-n  Sauare  ; 

tJloth,  SA  iH  ».vw  \»irk  • flarper  litfU  Bl*otTi«r4. 


fcAtr  readme  .It  follows  Ihv  plan  of  Colon-] 
i ft  HA  wo  rkB  hi  the  ea  hfo  and; 

he  has  ’HTipt-] ^d{*v h l}jg  jarrsOiml  km»\vltfdg^ 
4f  thr  iAnde  aUil  tbu  pyupl^  i4  the  Bcrnth  Fa- 
ctfic  with  .information  drhwn  front  mnny.  rcl‘4. 
able  fcoarkeA-- from 

rtml  either  pUhthratmivM,  nTni  Xrimt . Uirtvi  com- 
nunneatton  svich  ii n m w i*s  rv^h h/--* » ? * ./> f An4 
tralitt,  who  ha  ve  givon  him  iho  imoelit  of  their 
(rw y\  v.^peritoirti  and  ohnorvaj  km  Tin**  ved- 
itiiHi,  IVke  all  of  tlm  book*  v?f <!  llm  ?h«y  Traseh 
ien*;'  i3t^nt^”  is  hnmlsomefy  avhf^fhily  jii  I»r/dfa- 
ted  'H»e  iuaj^  emiimly  the  m«»M  n'cmit  v^- 
plpf at i (dm.  ami  paril enl atly  t.hev  I allvs t iteysd r 
<vjmiori(w  01'  flin  rad  ^Vsy  systftht  of  hVt  Britah- 
i » i A MnjesfyA  tSdpujr A n,t  t lie . an  Mpmtefi,  an \l 
tl.io  hoys  of  nil  ages,  for  whose  eiOfmaU-m  and 
a<:Hh<ehi«*nt  Coloiml  Knox  aVw  :>ys  wrii .»:>,■  will 
etijOj  this  AhBtraluiii  joiirtV^y  'As-1  • at  it  $i-.  \Hi  ■ liti'j-, 
4?xcni>km  tliey  hav  e ever  tiiiidv  par 

tietdar,  aiid  personal  gnidiuioe,  and  wit!  h;acnv 
from  what  he  t*:lls  and  show*-  them,  ?tnu»y  to- 
teroSt inl  and  snVpriaiit^  facts  v^ncnrtitt»g:tii^}r 
frfeuclH  and  cortshis  nrider  their  fAvi 


Tiiow  children  of  a larg:^  gfrdw'tit  ir-h% in /v 
read  big  JSi  r dodrii  Dawson’e  Madtrrn  JScUHf^  in 
titbit  Lamia*  are  pontiitted  to  si* art*  with. 1dpi 

the  pleasure  and  profit,  of  u tout  id-  Ifatyv 
Egvpt^  ami  ^yrift5  in  which  it  wm  Ids  api^kd 
nliti  IVr  ip  vestigptp  ftarnfplly  «uoh ' ^jndvitfc  ip 
gwulogy  and  id-y^irnl  fVntsires  of  thnse  Vi?un- 
t4c$  rw  might  tlitow  H.gUt  pJ>on 
tpry-Uml  espiM  mlly  m t;h/r  lnstdry  ^fthy, naored 
Seripturo-vrW‘iH  he  iveli-  rOpnid  mV  tbo 
ing  and  vaJu^ldo  rnforpmtion  gkiherod  on  the 
'Wpy.yln  ihc/'i^ryFacO'' fd  his  hdtik,  w hich  Md 
,’jbt<gii'''fiiA  rcmtvtw  wilt  pot  nniil  ln  ! [wt  ^tTidy- 
pf hgt  Icdlu wfi  t ii»y  juihnr  «av fi  th ii i agem 

:h>gt<p)  i«h^er vyr  of  some  w li  a t.' ^ whip  and  a PTf^d 
jV^pevieifoe,  lie.'  hopes  that . iJb-  »8vy 
fhr  h?m  tu  eVucidute  gpohigieai 

and  h isf  dr i $n  1 if  nesfinu>,  iti til  to  prcec u t t>V  llu&\ 
reutkw,  no*  in  aft  cr  w lovtli^r  h*A  tfy  gtmlugip  ui  vt 
ii  '*i|»>  go*  >h>gi gatyi  iif>lj' fgi  Ulh,  aiuiitinayl^iui^ 
idf»nN  «<  t«>  i ho  sinu/tim*  tend  hi^nr^  **(  Up> 
r'on i\  tri <:fi  re  fer red  to  v n Uil  hiB  l*diu i nf  ^ ie  w 
heing  v?.nvjh  i ii H % that  of  a geoh»gist,  id*  emicln- 
noi»«r)pmruitUfrf*»  of  that  kind  hn  tVnin  may  he 
reeotvod  and  nrvep'fvd  nf  nu  ox. |>er‘ . 

f^th^r  d^partHicijf^dvhWhAr  df  kei^u^  histn- 

* i7>;  pjr  Str  -.t  Wp  r i^w 

D * ■ V'.Cr.AV  v>y-  Watt  M ji iW  • 

aod  CdPi'h  lS'e>v  Vnrk  • ilutyxer 

ami  IVnitiim. 
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ry,  or  Biblical  interpretation  and  criticism,  lie 
leaves  in  a subordinate  position,  ns  not  being 
specialties  of  his  own,  and  as  in  many  cases 
depending  upon  the  labors  of  others,  although 
verified  by  his  own  reading,  and  the  study  of 
monuments  and  objects  of  art.  Certain  sci- 
entific facts  and  discussions,  important  as  ev- 
idence of  conclusions  stated,  but  not  likely  to 
interest  the  general  reader, have  been  relegated 
to  an  Appendix  of  many  pages,  which  no  doubt 
will  form  a useful  guide  to  the  geology  of  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt.  The  map  which  Professor  Daw- 
son presents  gi  ves,  he  bel  ie ves,  the  broadest  pos- 
sible outline  of  the  structure  of  the  regions  to 
which  it  relates.  It  has  been  kept  free  from 
unnecessary  details  in  order  to  make  the  gen- 
eral arrangements  of  the  formations  as  clear 
as  possible,  and  to  show  the  geological  rela- 
tions of  Palestine  and  Egypt  to  each  other. 

When  the  same  author’s  “Origin  of  the 
World,  According  to  Revelation  and  Science,” 
was  first  published  in  1877,  The  London  Quarto  ly 
Review  said  of  him  that  in  his  writing  he  was 
as  vigorous  as  modest,  and  as  modest  as  vigor- 
ous, that  he  knew  how  to  throw  the  air  of 
genius  around  even  the  minuter  facts  and  de- 
tails of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  that  he  com- 
bined a true  scientific  independence  of  thought 
with  a reverent  faith  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Gospel.  His“Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands,” 
in  which  his  special  object  is  to  notice  the  light 
which  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Bible  may  throw  on  the  character 
and  statements  of  the  Book,  is  a proper  sequel 
to  “The  Origin  of  the  World,”  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed general  questions  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  Bible  to  Science.  Besides  the  maps  and 
Appendices  noticed  above,  it  has  an  Index  and 
numerous  illustrations,  and  so  far  as  a non- 
geological  reader  may  presume  to  express  him- 
self concerning  it,  it  is  all  and  even  more  than 
its  author  in  his  unpretendiug  way  claims  it 
to  be. 


In  his  “ Drum-Beat  of  the  Nation,”  published 
about  a year  ago,  Mr.  Charles  Carlcton  Coffin, 
author  of  “The  Boys  of  76,”  “The  Story  of 
Liberty,”  etc.,  gave  the  history  of  the  First 
Period  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  from  its 
outbreak  to  the  close  of  1862;  in  his  Marching 
to  Victory?  just  issued  from  the  press  at  Frank- 
lin Square,  he  covers  the  middle  period  of  this 
same  struggle  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  treat- 
ing of  the  events  of  the  year  1863,  with  its 
series  of  triumphs  for  the  Northern  cause,  and 
its  succession  of  discomforts  for  the  troops  of 
the  Confederacy.  Mr.  Coffin  l>ecame  a war 
correspondent  immediately  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
first  call  for  volunteers  in  1861,  and  he  is  con- 
sequently enabled  to  speak  from  actual  exper- 
ience of  much  that  he  narrates  concerning  the 

3 Marching  to  Victory.  The  Second  Period  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  including  the  Year  1863.  By 
Chaiu.es  Carlkton  Coffin.  Illustrated.  Squnrcfivo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


times  that  tried  men’s  boiiIs  on  this  continent 
a quarter  of  a century  ago.  1863  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  year  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Union.  On  the  1st  of  January 
went  into  effect  the  act  by  wbicli,  according 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  “several  millions  of 
human  beings  of  ail  inferior  race,  peaceful  and 
contented  laborers  in  their  sphere,  were  doom- 
ed to  extermination,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  encouraged  to  a generous  assassin- 
ation of  their  masters  hy  the  insidious  recom- 
mendation to  abstain  from  violence  unless  in 
necessary  defence.”  During  the  twelve  inout  bs 
t-liat  followed,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
was  victorious  on  tlio  field  of  Stone  River,  in 
Tennessee,  while  the  Army  of  tlio  Potomac 
met  with  disastrous  defeat* at  Chancel  lorsvi  lie? ; 
the  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Port  Hudson,  Chick - 
ainango,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Vicksburg,  Gettysburg,  and  many  more,  were 
lost  and  won ; Stonewall  Jackson  was  killed  ; 
and  Burnside,  Hooker,  and  Meade  were  ap- 
pointed, successively,  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  1863  the  ironclads 
built  for  tlie  Confederates  in  Bririsli  ports 
were  detained  in  British  waters  by  order  of 
the  British  government;  the  French  contri- 
butions to  the  marine  forces  of  the  South  were 
rescinded  by  the  French  Emperor,  as  was 
shown  by  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  in  bis  “France 
and  the  Confederate  Navy,”  noticed  at  length 
in  these  columns  not  many  months  ago;  ami 
all  hope  of  recognition  of  the  republic  south 
of  the  liue  of  Mason  aud  Dixon  by  the  neutral 
powers  in  Europe  was  abandoned  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Stars  and  Bars.  The  31st  of 
December,  indeed,  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  great  fraternal  struggle,  and  wit- 
nessed a victorious  army  inarching  toward 
peace.  How*  it  marched  on  sea  aud  land,  and 
how  it  was  aided  and  supported  by  the  Home 
Guard  of  Diplomacy,  Mr.  Coffin  has  set  down 
in  a lucid,  straightforward  way,  not  omitting 
the  smallest  skirmishes  on  field  and  in  cabinet, 
and  giving  due  honor  to  the  stray  pickets  ns 
well  ns  to  the  leaders  in  the  strife,  devoting 
even  a page  or  two  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
people  of  Jones  County  against  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  a curious  tempest  in  a teapot, 
which  made  the  conn  try  laugh  amidst  all  its 
serious  troubles.  Their  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, passed  in  the  couuty  court-house  at  Ellis- 
ville,  is  worthy  of  reproduction  here,  in  part : 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Mississippi  hns  seen  fit  i»» 
withdraw  from  the  Federal  Union  fur  reasons  which 
appear  justifiable ; 

"And  whereas , we,  the  citizens  of  Jones  County  claim 
the  same  right,  thinking  our  grievances  arc  sufficient 
by  reason  of  an  unjust  law  passed  by  the  Congress  nf 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  forcing  us  iu  go 
to  distant  parts,  etc.,  etc. 

“ Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we  sever  the  union 
heretofore  existing  between  Jones  County  and  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  proclaim  our  Independence 
of  the  said  State  aud  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  w^e  solemnly  cull  upon  God  Almighty  to 
witness  and  bless  this  act ,M 
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Natlian  Knight  was  elected  President  of  the 
“ Jones  County  Confederacy ;”  but  lie  was  never 
recognized  by  foreign  governments. 

In  the  two  volumes  of  this  series  which  Mr. 
Coffin  has  so  far  given  to  the  world  he  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  a fairly  impartial  pic- 
ture of  the  cause,  scope,  and  meaning  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  His  books  are  very 
fully  illustrated  by  portraits,  war  maps,  and 
battle  scenes,  and  in  each  is  to  be  found  a 
complete  descriptive  Index.  Sympathizing, 
as  is  natural,  with  the  etforts  of  the  paternal 
government,  he  strives  at  the  same  time  to 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  those  who  believed 
conscientiously  that  the  authority  of  the  State 
was  greater  thau  that  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
see  the  questions  at  issue  as  they  were  seen 
by  the  apostles  and  adherents  of  secession.  He 
lias  done  full  justice  to  the  bravery  and  en- 
durance of  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  Confeder- 
acy; and  while  his  avowed  object  is  to  show 
the  present  and  the  future  generations  of  boys 
and  girls  how  great  was  the  sacrifice  and  the 
devotion  of  those  who  fought  to  preserve  the 
principles  upon  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  originally  established,  he 
has  succeeded  in  telling  a story,  or  a series  of 
stories,  which  will  be  of  great  value  in  future 
years  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  South  ns 
well  as  of  the  North. 

That  there  is  a vast  and  rapidly  increasing 
community  of  readers  in  this  country  to  whom 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  a mere  matter  of 
history,  to  whom  Grant  and  Seward  and  Lin- 
coln and  Lee  and  Jackson  are  simply  names,  and 
to  whom  the  Second  Series  of  “ The  Biglow  Pa- 
pers” is  “ poetry,”  and  nothing  more,  it  is  very 
hard  for  the  older  generations  of  Americans  to 
conceive ; that  there  are  living  to-day  mothers 
of  families  who  know  not  how  to  pick  lint  or 
to  knit  mittens,  that  there  are  bearded  voters 
this  autumn  who  never  sent  substitutes  to  the 
front,  and  were  never  willing,  and  anxious,  to 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their  country  all  of 
the  blood  relations  of  their  wives,  seems  very 
strange  to  those  of  us  to  whom  all  this  was  so 
real  and  so  terrible  only  a year  or  two  ago; 
but  these  men  and  women  do  exist  all  over  the 
laud  for  all  that,  and  will  continue  to  exist 
and  to  multiply,  and  Mr.  Coffin  and  his  fellow- 
historians  are  doing  noble  service  in  showing 
them  how  to  profit  by  the  example  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  gone  before. 


Tiik  romance  of  the  War  is  even  more 
strange  than  its  serious  facts  to  these  later 
generations;  for  the  novelist  and  the  play- 
wright have  paid  less  attention  to  it  than 
have  the  historian  or  the  statistician.  The 
great  drama  of  the  Rebellion  is  yet  to  be  seen 
upon  the  mimic  stage,  and  what  Thackeray 
did  for  Braddock’s  Defeat,  and  what  Thack- 
eray and  Hugo  did  for  Waterloo,  have  still  to 
be  done  for  Winchester  and  Ball’s  Bluff.  There 
fs  not  mnch  fighting  in  Captain  Charles  King’s 
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A War-Time  Wooing,4  bnt  there  are  spies,  and 
deserters,  and  camp-fires,  and  drills,  and  arms 
in  slings,  and  true  hearts,  and  honest  faith, 
and  “A  Soldiers’  Aid  Society”  in  a New  Eng- 
land village  — most  of  which  are  as  remote 
from  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of 
the  present  day  as  are  the  scenes  and  events 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  or  of  the  Conquest 
of  Grenada.  The  sweet  girl  graduate  of  1888 
will  understand  the  heroine  of  “The  Black 
Arrow,”  and  her  reasons  for  masquerading  in 
boy’s  clothes,  but  what  will  she  think  of  the 
maiden,  perhaps  her  own  mother,  who  is  wooed 
and  won  in  war  time  by  a lieutenant  of  vol- 
unteers whom  she  has  never  seen,  and  with 
whom  she  has  no  friends  in  common!  Yet 
such  things  could  be,  and  were, — in  war  time, 
and  the  young  lady  of  1863  who  did  not  have 
two  or  three,  or  even  more,  correspondents  in 
the  army  was  felt  to  be  lacking  in  the  first 
principled  of  love  of  country,  and  to  be  out  of 
all  harmony  with  the  period  in  which  she  lived. 
Captain  King’s  heroine  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
club  of  girls  at  home  w ho  made  liavelocks  for 
the  boys  in  front — those  useless  strips  of  white 
linen  which  were  so  full  of  sentiment,  and 
made  such  sliiniug  marks  for  the  sharp-shoot- 
ers on  the  other  side.  When  the  first  dona- 
tion of  liavelocks  was  sent  to  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  she  wrote  an  official  letter  to  the  ad- 
jutant of  the  regiment  for  which  they  w’ero 
intended,  and  the  adjutant,  ns  became  a sol- 
dier aud  a gentleman,  acknowledged  its  receipt 
in  an  official  reply.  She  wrote  again  to  the 
adjutant,  and  yet  again ; and  the  adjutant 
wrote  again  aud  again  to  her,  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  consent  of  her  natural  protec- 
tors, who  lead  all  the  letters — for  a mail  or 
two.  And  out  of  this  grew'  the  romance  which 
Captain  King  has  been  printing  iu  Harper's 
Weekly  for  some  months  past,  and  which  is 
now  presented  in  book  form  to  amaze  the  he- 
roes of  lawn-tennis  aud  to  bewilder  the  hero- 
ines of  “Society”;  the  majority  of  the  hitter 
to-day  being  said,  by  those  wrlio  have  made 
a study  of  them,  to  accept  everything  that  is 
offered  to  them,  to  give  very  little  in  return, 
and  to  believe  that  the  mere  fact  that  they 
are  women,  and  are  obliging  enough  to  exist, 
is  all  that  can  be  demanded  of  them. 

The  Fatal  TItree4  by  Miss  Braddon,  is  the  his- 
tory of  a trio  of  persons,  contemporary  with 
the  characters  drawn  by  Captain  King,  but 
separated  from  them  by  three  thousand  miles 
of  salt-water  and  by  three  centuries  of  super- 
stition. The  tirst  of  the  Three  deserts  the  sec- 
ond of  the  Three,  her  husband,  and  at  a time 
when  he  most  needs  her  sympathy  and  loving 
support,  because  she  fancies  that  the  third  of 
the  Three,  his  previous  wife,  dead  long  be- 

* A War - Time  Wooing.  A Story.  By  Captain  Charles 
Kino,  U S A.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

* The  Fafal  Three.  A Novel.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 
[Harper'*  Franklin  Square  Libmry.]  8vo,  Paper,  30 
Cents.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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fore  she  knew  hiiu,  was  her  own  sister,  ami 
that  her  union,  for  this  reason,  is  unlawful 
and  unholy. 

That  a woman  should  marry  with  the  brother 
of  her  husband  was  felt  many  years  ago  by  a 
certain  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark  to  be  a deed 
as  bloody  us  the  killing  of  a king.  But  Hamlet 
ill  his  youth  had  been  sent  to  England  where 
all  the  men  were  said  to  be  as  mad  as  he ; and 
there,  no  doubt,  be  was  bitten  by  the  rabid 
opponents  of  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister’s  Bill, 
for  very  many  men  in  England,  particularly 
among  the  Bishops  who  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  are  mad,  northwest  and  southeast,  on 
that  subject  to  this  very  day.  Naturally  it  is  a 
favorite  theme  among  British  novelists.  Miss 
Mulock  has  written  a charming  tale  called 
“ Hannah,”  based  upon  the  innocent  affection 
of  a pure  woman  for  the  father  of  her  dead 
sister’s  children,  and  upon  her  peculiar  fitness 
to  take  the  place  of  the  mother  they  had  lost. 
Other  authors,  grave  and  gay,  have  treated  it 
in  many  different  ways,  and  now  Miss  Braddon 
tells  the  old  story  iu  an  entirely  new  form. 
She  is  always  original,  always  dramatic,  &1  ways 
fresh  in  the  construction  and  working  out  of 
her  plots.  This  book  is  free  from  the  sensa- 
tionalism of  which  she  is  so  often  accused,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  liunt&nity’s  sake,  that 
her  arguments,  natural  enough  to  have  been 
drawn  from  tlie  experiences  of  real  life,  conld 
not  reach  the  ears  of  those  who  set  the  wis- 
dom of  a mediaeval  church  above  the  wisdom 
of  its  Founder. 


The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection 1 has  more 
than  once  been  noticed  and  justly  commended 
in  these  pages.  The  first  volume  was  publish- 
ed in  1881 ; the  fifth  bos  just  appeared.  Each 
number — which  is  complete  in  itself — contains 
two  hundred  favorite  songs  and  hymns  for  the 
home  and  the  school,  the  nursery  and  the  fire- 
side, and  the  parlor  of  the  summer  hotel.  On 
turning  over  the  present  volume,  the  eye  rests 
upon  such  popular  “pieces”  as  “ Ben  Bolt,” 
“The  Sweet  By-and-by,”  “My  Maryland,”  ahd 
“The  Campbells  are  Coming”;  and  while  we 
wonder  that  Mr.  McCaskey  has  not  presented 
these  before,  we  wonder  more  where  he  lias 
gathered  all  the  songs  he  has  already  printed, 
and  if  there  can  possibly  be  still  another  two 
hundred  left  in  the  language  to  be  put  into  a 
sixth  volume.  This  series  of  books  grew;  it 
was  not  mode.  The  compiler  himself  felt  the 
want  of  such  a collection  of  tunes  aud  words, 
and  as  they  came  to  him  he  set  them  down,  of- 
ten at  random,  but  never  out  of  place,  “The 
Rhyme  of  the  Rail”  and  “The  Gum-tree  Canoe,” 
“The  Fiue  Old  English  Gentleman” and  “Old 
Uncle  Ned,”  occupying  the  same  page  some- 
times, and  always  in  harmony.  The  notes  aud 
paragraphs  scattered  throughout  these  books  of 

• The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.  With  Muslo. 
Selected  by  J.  P.  McCaskey.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
Each  8vo,  Paper.  50  Cents;  Boards,  60  Cents;  Cloth, 
*1  00.  New  York  * Harper  and  Brothers. 
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MrJtfcCaskey’s  are  not  the  least  interesting  and 
important  features  of  his  compilations,  there 
being  upon  almost  every  page  some  printed 
matter,  usually  quoted,  sometimes  original, 
which  refers  to  the  music  above  or  below  it, 
or  to  music  generally. 

Concerning  the  physical  advantages  of  vocal 
training,  Mr.  McCaskey  has  not  very  much  to 
say,  although  there  cun  be  no  question  that 
singing,  on  the  part  of  the  singer,  does  as  much 
for  the  hotly  as  for  the  soul.  Iu  an  interest- 
ing paper  read  before  tlie  “American  Social 
Science  Association”  at  Saratoga  last  Septem- 
ber, upon  “ Tlie  Function  of  the  Lungs,”  Dr 
Emery  Holman,  of  New  York,  dwells  upon  the 
established  facts  that  vocalists  become  robust 
not  only  in  appearance,  but  iu  reality,  that 
they  have  much  endurance,  that  the  require- 
ments of  a lyric  artist  are  even  greater  than 
those  of  a blacksmith,  and  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  find  any  singer  in  active 
practice  who  possesses  any  radical  lung  dif- 
ficulty; the  principle  of  taking  sufficient  breath 
for  sustained  measures  or  long  sentences  pat- 
ting every  fibre  of  the  elastic  lung  substance 
to  its  fullest  test,  and  leaving  no  weak  spot 
fi*r  accumulating  tubercules.  Bad  voices,  he 
says,  can  be  trained  to  become  agreeable,  the 
process  at  the  same  time  making  morose  dis- 
positions congenial,  making  undeveloped  mus- 
cles round  and  firm  and  strong,  and  making 
vicious  characters  harmless  and  gentle,  while 
the  tendency  to  short  lives  it  changes  to  the 
possibility  of  prolonged  existence.  In  closing, 
Dr.  Holman  quotes  from  “Psalms,  Sonnets,  and 
Songs,”  published  in  1588,  just  three  centuries 
ago, certain  good  reasons  why  every  one  should 
be  made  to  sing,  which  Mr.  McCaskey,  perhaps, 
will  adopt  as  the  motto  to  his  next  compi- 
lation ; 

“I.  It  is  a knowledge  easily  taught  atul 
quickly  learned  where  there  is  a good  master 
and  an  apt  pupil. 

“II.  The  exercise  of  singing  is  delightful  to 
nature,  and  good  to  preserve  the  health  of  man. 

“III.  It  doth  strengthen  all  parts  of  the 
breast,  and  doth  open  tlie  pipes. 

“ IV.  It  is  a singularly  good  remedy  for  stut- 
tering ami  stammering  in  speech. 

“ V.  It  is  the  best  means  to  procure  a per- 
fect pronunciation  aud  to  make  a good  orator. 

“VI.  It  is  the  only  way  to  know  where  na- 
ture has  bestowed  n sweet  voice,  and  in  many 
that  excellent  gift  is  lost  because  they  want 
art  to  express  nature. 

“VII.  There  is  not  any  music  of  instru- 
ment whatsoever  comparable  to  that  which 
is  made  of  the  voices  of  men,  where  the 
voices  are  good  and  the  same  well  sorted  aud 
ordered. 

“ VIII.  The  better  the  voice  is,  the  meeter  it 
is  to  honor  aud  serve  God  therewith,  and  tlie 
voice  of  man  is  chiefiy  to  be  employed  to  that 
end.” 

“Since  singing  is  so  good  a thing, 

I wish  all  men  would  learn  to  sing.” 
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HARPERS  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


When  two  brands  of  the  same  sort  of  goods 
are  selling  side  by  side  in  the  market,  one 
bringing  double  the  price  of  the  other,  what 
is  it  that  enables  the  former  to  find  sale  ? 
Always,  because  it  is  worth  that  much  more; 
because  it  will  wear  longer,  do  better  service 
while  it  lasts,  keep  one  satisfied  with  his  pur- 
chase instead  of  kicking  himself  for  a fool  all 
the  time  he  has  it,  be  reliable  at  the  sharpest 
emergency  instead  of  liable  to  give  out  just 
when  it  is  needed  most.  And  the  concern 
dealing  in  such  goods  has  to  charge  more  for 
them,  because  it  costs  more  to  make  them. 
That  is  exactly  why  The  Travelers  charges 
more  for  its  Accident  Policies  than  its  com- 
petitors, why  they  are  worth  more,  and  why  it 
can  get  more  and  do  a greater  business  than 
they  despite  its  higher  rates.  The  rates  are 
the  lowest  that  permanent  surety  of  paying  all 
claims  when  due  will  justify.  It  paid  claim- 
ants about  $1,400,000  in  1887,  and  has  paid 
them  over  $15,000,000  altogether.  “Moral: 
Insure  in  The  Travelers.” 
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M^VKXbClXAXi  UTTJSJ^  ROglK,  GOVA  r.TX.Y, 

litrN»aOBCi»l  ItHifCNiSH  COLOGKE. 

DELICATE.  REFINED.  FRAGRANT. 

These  Perfumes  are  for  sale  by  ahuost  ail  Druj^sts  atnl  fimterk  m Toilet  Article^  1ml  if,  for 
tmy  reason,  they  cannot  be  so  obtained,  .send  for  a to 

LADD  & COFFIN,  Proprietors  &M  Manufacturers, 

24  Barclay  StMxs*,  car,  fiitaisb  Struct,  New  York, 
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LUND  BORG’S  LATEST  PERFUME, 


This  odor  has  already  attained  a popularity  second  only  to  oat  EDEN! A. 
Lundborgfs  Perfumes  and  Rhenish  Cologne  4rfii:  for  sale  b' 
Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Toilet  Articles,  or  can  be  procured  througi 
them  if  the  request  is  made. 

LADD  & COFFIN,  Proprietor*  and  Maaufiwtarera  cf 
LU9D60BCPB  PSSHncSBTi  24  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 

/\  ' nlhi . 369  ■'  ■ V;  . •Oriyif'-il'fK 
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A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  STANDARD  SYMPHONIES. 

Their  Stories,  Their  Music,  and  Their  Composers. 
By  George  P.  Upton.  12mo,  yellow  edges,  $1  60 ; 
Extra  Gilt,  $2  00. 

"Tho  Standard  Symphonies”  is  a compendium  of  In- 
strumental music  in  it*  highest  form.  The  author  has 
sought  to  present  the  great  works  of  the  old  and  modern 
masters  in  as  untcchuicnl  a manner  ns  possible,  and  to 
acquaint  the  reader  in  a concise  manner  with  the  history 
of  each  symphony,  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the 
ideas  of  its  composer.  To  make  the  descriptions  and  con- 
text Additionally  clear,  the  themes  of  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  ilaydn,  and  Mozart  are  musically  illustrated. 

UPTON  S MUSICAL  SERIES. 

“The  Standard  Operas,”  “The  Standard  Ora- 
torios,” “The  Standard  Cantatas,”  and  “The 
Standard  Symphonies.”  By  George  P.  Upton. 
The  four  volumes  in  box,  cloth,  $6  00;  extra 
gilt,  $8  00;  half  calf,  $13  00;  half  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  $15  00;  full  morocco,  flexible,  $24  00. 
'•There  are  thousands  of  mnsic-loving  people  who  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  Mr.  Upton 
has  collected  for  their  benefit,  and  has  cast  in  a clear  and 
compact  form.’—  R.  U . Stoddard,  {in  Xao  York  Evening 
Mail  and  Express). 

HOW  MEN  PROPOSE. 

The  Fateful  Question  and  its  Answer.  Love  Scenes 
from  Popular  Works  of  Fiction.  By  Agnes 
Stevens.  12  mo,  60. 

The  idea  of  this  volume  is  a novel  and  happy  one: 
to  collect  from  a wide  variety  of  sources  examples  of  the 
treatment  of  the  marriage  proposal  by  the  best  writers 
of  fiction.  An  uncommonly  piquant  book  Is  the  result, 
one  that  not  only  charms  by  its  warm  human  interest, 
but  furnishes  material  for  an  attractive  literary  study  in 
comparing  the  styles  of  various  authors  engaged  upon  a 
similar  theme. 

ASTROPHEL  AND  STELLA 

By  Sir  Philip  Sidney  Edited  by  Alfred  Pollard. 
With  Portrait  of  Sidney.  Vellum,  gilt  top,  $1  75. 
This  beautiful  little  volume,  nuiform  with  Sappho,  pub- 
lished last  year,  will  be  similarly  welcomed  by  lovers 
of  good  poetry  aud  daintily  made  books.  The  romance 
that  twines  about  the  name  of  Sidney  ic  indissolubly  as- 
sociated with  his  love  sonnets,  known  under  the  title  of 
"Astrophcl  and  Stella.”  The  origin  of  these  sonnets,  and 
their  relatiou  to  ovents  in  the  real  life  of  their  author,  are 
set  forth  in  an  introdnetion  by  Mr.  Pollard,  who  also  sup- 
plies nearly  sixty  pages  of  carefblly  prepared  notes. 

JESUS  BROUGHT  BACK. 

Meditations  on  the  Problem  yf  Problems.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker.  12mo,  81  00. 

A book  aiming  "to  give  intelligent  and  earnest  in- 
qnirers  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  recent 
scholarship,  and  to  set  forth  an  interpretation  of  Jesus’s 
character  and  teachings,  which  will  mnke  them  more  at- 
tractive, aud  his  Gosjiel  more  powerful  in  human  lives.” 

THE  NATIONAL  REVENUES. 

A collection  of  Papers  by  American  Economists. 
Edited  by  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  an  Appendix  of  Statistical  Tublds. 
12mo,  fi  00;  Paper,  60  centsl 
"This  collection  of  essays,  to  which  a number  of  sta* 
tlstical  tables  pertinent  to  the  subject  is  appended,  is  a 
precious  treasure  of  the  most  mature  and  intelligent 
American  thought  upon  the  most  Important  and  difficult 
problem  now  before  the  people."— Junn«ip*»Zi#  Tribune. 


THE  GREAT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

A Series  of  Studies  of  the  Lives,  Works,  and  In- 
fluences of  the  Principal  Authors  of  French  Lit- 
erature. 

“ This  Is  an  admirable  enterprise,  and  deserves  success. 
The  monographs  are  in  all  respects  delightful  additions 
to  critical  and  biographical  literature.  — The  Literary 
World,  Boston. 

Now  Ready. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

By  Albert  Sorel.  16mo,  $1  00. 

It  is  rare  that  a great  mau  has  a more  appreciative  or 
able  biographer  thnn  the  illustrious  author  of  "The  Spir- 
it of  the  Laws”  has  fouud  iu  M.  Sorel.  "The  life  and 
writings  of  no  man,”  says  the  biographer,  "better  ex- 
plain how  a democratic  revolution  came  to  succeed  that 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  seemed  to  have  established 
the  institution  of  monarchy  in  France  upon  imperishable 
foundations.  ....  Never  has  a writer  better  caught  the 
j secret  spirit  of  Ills  age,  nor  has  nny  revealed  with  a defi- 
er or  an  airier  touch  lougings  hitherto  unspoken,’  and 
thoughts  hitherto  confused.”  The  work  of  M.  Sorel  is  a 
model  of  compact  and  lucid  presentation. 

VICTOR  COUSIN. 

By  Jules  Simon.  16mo,  $1  00. 

The  life  and  work  of  Victor  Cousin,  the  distinguished 
French  philosopher,  orator,  and  educator,  is  admirably 
interpreted  hy  Jules  Simon.  Although  written  by  a meta- 

{>hysiciau  about  a metaphysician,  this  is  really  a very 
>rfght  and  amusing  book.  No  one  knew  Victor  Cousin 
better  thnn  Jnles  Simon ; and  he  Bays : "It  is,  above  all, 
the  man  that  I desire  to  study.”  The  criticism  of  Cou- 
sin’s philosophy  is  marvellously  acute  and  treochani, 
while  the  biographical  and  historical  chapters  are  fla- 
vored with  a pervasive  irony  that  never  degeuerntes  into 
flippancy.  The  narrative  is  enlivened  by  many  personal 
anecdotes,  aud  the  volume  ns  a whole  is  one  of  the  must 
readable  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

MADAME  DE  SEVTGNB. 

By  Gaston  Boissikr,  of  the  French  Academy. 
Translated  by  M.  B.  Anderson.  16rao,  $1  00. 
“M.  Bossier’s  study  of  Mine,  de  S6vignd  is  a model  of 
the  kind  of  writing;  which  it  illustrates,  and  of  which  bis 
countrymen  are  such  masters.  . . . His  criticisms  are  sim- 
ply delightful.”— Xew  York  Evening  Mail  and  Express. 

GEORGE  BAND. 

By  E.  Caro,  of  the  French  Academy.  Translated 
bv  M.  B.  Anderson.  16mo,  $1  00. 

" This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  notable  contributions 
of  the  dAy  to  criticism  and  biography. ...  It  is  as  fas- 
cinating as  an  Ideal  romance,  nud  so  psychological  a bi- 
ography of  genius  has  almost  never  Indore  appeared.”— 
Traveller,  Boston. 

SHELLEY:  THE  MAN  AND  THE  POET. 

By  Felix  Rabbk.  12mo,  $2  00. 

’"The  supreme  genius  of  Shelley,  and  his  extraordinary 
life,  were  perhaps  uever  more  forcibly  portraved  than  in 
the  pages  of  this  sympathetic  aud  admiring  Frenchman. 
The  work  is  reudered  into  English  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  author  has  acquitted 
himself  extremely  well,  mid,  in  particular,  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  writing  the  most  entertaining  life  of  Shelley 
extant  in  nny  language.”— A thenceum,  Loudon. 

IS  PROTECTION  A BENEFIT? 

A Plea  for  the  Negative.  By  Prof.  Edward  Tat- 
lor.  12mo,  *»  bo. 

"This  side  of  the  question  could  hardly  be  argued  with 
more  force  or  fairness  than  it  is  iu  tills  volume.  It  Is  a 
model  of  vigor,  brevity,  and  good -temper  lu  moral 
tone  is  high,  and  we  ask  for  no  fairer  antagonist  with 
whom  to  discuss  a great  question  than  Mr.  Taylor.”— In- 
dependent, New  York. 


Sold  by  all  booksellers.  Mailed , post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 
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DODD,  MEAD  & COMPANY. 


MISS  LOU.  A Novel  By  Edward  P.  Roe,  Author  of  “He  Fell  in  Love  with  His 

Wife,*’  “The  Earth  Trembled/’  etc.,  etc.  12mo,  Cloth.  Uniform  with  Mr.  Roe’s  other  works.  $1.60. 

ETCHINGS  BT  FRENCH  ARTISTS.  Ten  Etchings  by  Detaille,  Casanova,  Martial, 

Jazet,  Gniuurd,  Delaunay,  Cortnzzo,  etc.  Folio.  (Size  of  Original  Etchings  published  last  year,  viz.,  16x20.) 
Cloth,  full  gold  side.  With  descriptive  text  by  G.  W.  H.  Ritchie.  $10.00. 

60  impressious  on  Japan  paper,  mounted,  in  portfolio  with  text,  $26.00. 

REMBRANDT’S  ETCHINGS.  Fifty  of  the  most  notable  etchings  of  Rembrandt, 

reproduced  in  Paris  by  the  Photogravure  process;  with  biography  of  Rembrandt,  and  descriptive  and 
historical  notes  to  each  picture,  by  Onus.  B.  Curtis,  author  of  “ Velasquez  uud  Murillo.”  Folio.  $26.00. 
Limited  editiou  of  60  copies  on  Jupau  paper,  $50.00. 

THE  ABB^  CONSTANTIN.  By  Ludovic  Halevy,  of  L’Academie  Fra^aise.  Illns- 

t rated  by  Madelalne  Lemnire.  Edition  de  Luxe,  printed  iu  Paris  from  the  original  photogravures,  with  au 
English  translation  of  the  novel.  Quarto.  $16.00. 

HENRY  THE  III,  KING  OF  FRANCE  AND  POLAND.  By  Martha  Walker  Freer. 

From  numerous  unpublished  sources,  including  MSS.,  documents  in  the  Biblioth&que  Impdriale,  and  the 
archives  of  France,  Italy,  etc.  By  Martha  Walker  Freer,  author  of  the  “Life  of  Marguerite  d’Angontemc,” 
“Elizabeth  de  Valois'aud  the  Court  of  Philip  IL,”  etc.,  etc.  Iu  three  volumes.  8vo,  Clolh.  $7.50.  Half 
Levant.  $18.00. 


WALTON  A COTTON’S  ANGLER.  Bethune’s  Edition.  A New  issue  of  this  beanti- 

ful  and  valuable  edition,  with  all  the. original  plates.  In  two  volumes.  Small  octavo.  $3.60. 


LETTERS  FROM  DOROTHY  OSBORNE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE.  1662-64. 

Edited  by  Edward  Abbott  Parry.  Octavo.  Boards.  $2.50. 

“We  can  point  to  no  contemporary  book  In  which  social  life  under  the  Commonwealth  is  so  well  de* 
scribed.”— London  Athenaeum. 

NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION  0F.THE  WORKSOP  WALTER  BESANT  A JAMES  RICE, 

complete  in  12  octavo  volumes,  beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  clotb,  gilt  top,  at  the  uniform  price  of  $1.60. 
The  titles  are: 


THE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY. 

BY  CELIA’S  ARBOUR. 

WITH  HARP  AND  CROWN. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  FLEET. 
THE  MONKS  OF  THELEMA. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  LUORAFT. 


MY  LITTLE  GIRL. 

THE  TEN  YEARS’  TENANT. 
READY  MONEY  MORTIBOY. 
THE  SEAMY  SIDE. 

THIS  SON  OF  VULCAN. 

’TWAS  IN  TRAFALGAR’S  BAY. 


A FROZEN  DRAGON,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  A Story  of  Natural  History  for  Boys  and 

Girls.  By  Chas.  Frederick  Holder,  author  of  “The  Ivory  King,”  “Marvels  of  Animal  Life,”  “Elements  of 
Zoology,”  “ A Strange  Company,”  “ Living  Lights,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  J.  C.  Beard,  D.  C.  Beard,  J.  M.  Nugent, 
and  others,  from  sketches  by  the  author.  Quarto,  cloth,  $2.00. 


BLUE  JACKETS  OF  1776.  A History,  for  Young  People,  of  the  Navy  in  the  Time  of  the 

War  of  Independence.  By  Willis  J.  Abbot.  With  32  full-page  illustrations  by  W.  C.  Jackson.  4to.  White 
and  blue  canvas.  $3.00. 

AIbo  new  editions  of  Mr.  Abbot’s  other  works  uniform  with  the  new  volume,  viz.:— “Blue  Jackets  of  *1,”  and 
“Blue  Jackets  of  1812.”  • 


MOSBY’S  WAR  REMINISCENCES.  By  John  8.  Moeby,  late  Colonel  of  the  C.  S.  A. 

8vo.  With  ten  double-patre  illustrations  by  W.  C.  Jackson.  ' $1.75. 

THE  CHANTRY  DRIEST  OF  BARNET.  A new  hook  in  the  Series  of  Prof.  Church's 

stories.  By  Alfred  J.  Church,  Professor  of  Latin  In 'University  College,  London.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.60.  Bets  of 
this  author’s  works,  boxed,  11  volumes,  $16.50. 

JOHN  WINTER.  A Story  of  Harvests.  A Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett,  author  of  “Oc- 

cupatious  of  a Retired  Life,”  “ Equal  to  the  Occasion,”  etc.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

THE  WORKS  OF  MRS.  AMELIA  E.  BARR  are  as  follows:  They  are  published  in  cloth, 

12mo,  at  the  uniform  price  of  $1.00. 

REMEMBER  THE  ALAMO.  (New).  THE  SQUIRE  OF  SANDAL  SIDE. 

JAN  VEDDER’S  WIFE.  A BORDER  SHEPHERDES8. 

A DAUGHTER  OF  FIFE.  PAUL  AND  CHRISTINA. 

THE  BOW  OF  ORANGE  RIBBON.  MASTER  OF  HIS  FATE. 

AMERICAN  WEATHER.  By  GenL  A.  W.  Greely,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A popular 

exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  including  chapters  on  Hot  and  Cold  Waves,  Cyclones,  Blizzards. 
Ac.,  Ac.  Illustrated  with  engravings  and  24  charts. 

A GALLANT  FIGHT.  A Novel  by  Marian  Harland.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 


DODD,  MEAD  & COMPANY, 

753  & 755  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  & CO., 

No.  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

Victor  Hugo’s  Works.  Illustrated 
edition,  15  vols.  12  mo,  clotb,  gilt  top, 
$22.50;  half  calf,  $45.00;  half  crushed 
morocco,  $52.50;  half  crushed  levant, 
$60.00. 

Count  Tolstoi’s  Works.  13  vols. 
12mo,  cloth,  $15.00;  half  calf,  extra, 
$36.00. 

Irving’s  Works. 

8 vols.  12mo,  cloth,  $10.00. 

Library  edition,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $12.00. 
Half  calf,  $20.00. 

“Astor  edition,”  10  vols.  "Cloth,  gilt 
top,  ,$15.00. 

“Astor  edition,”  10  vols.  Half  calf, 
$30.00. 

Famous  American  Statesmen. 

By  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  author  of 
“ Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous,”  etc. 
12  mo,  clotb,  $1.50. 

Life  of  La  Fayette,  “The  Knight 
of  Liberty.”  By  Mrs.  Lyuia  Hoyt 
Farmer,  author  of  “ Famous  Rulers,” 
“Famous  Queens,”  etc.  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

Wrecked  on  Labrador.  By  W.  A. 

Sterns,  author  of  “New  England  Life,” 
“ Labrador,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo,  $1.50. 

The  Search  for  the  Star.  A Story 
of  Life  in  the  Wild  Woods  of  Maine. 
By  Edward  Willett.  12mo,  $1.25. 

Golden  Words  for  Daily  Counsel, 

selected  and  arranged  by  Anna  H.  Smith, 
with  Introduction  by  Huntington  Smith. 
16mo,  cloth,  $1.00;  cloth,  gilt  edge, 
$1.25. 

The  Captain’s  Dog.  By  Locis 
Enault.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Huntington  Smith.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


THE  INDEPENDENT, 

NEW  YORK. 


“The  most  influential  religions  organ  in  the  Stater/' 
— The  Spectator , London,  Bug. 
“One  of  the  ablest  weeklies  in  existence/* 

— The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London,  Eng. 

“ A great  religious  journal.” 

— The  Advertiser,  Boston,  Mas*. 
“Clearly  stands  in  the  forefront  as  a weekly  religions 
magazine.” 

—The  Sunday-school  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
“The  strongest,  largest,  best  undenominational  evan- 
gelical religions  weekly  in  this  or  any  other  conn  try." 

—The  Baltimore  Methodist,  Baltimore,  Md. 
“The  best  religions  paper  in  the  world.” 

Cn  abt.es  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  late  Moderator  of  the 
Preabyterian.Gcneral  Assembly.  * 


Subscription,  $3.00  a year;  $3.00  for  two 
years. 

“Trial  Trip/’  one  month,  30  Cents. 
Specimen  Copies  Free. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

AND 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE. 

For  6.60! 

REGULAR  PRICK,  $7.00. 

Any  person  not  a subscriber  to  Tiik  iNiucncxnitNT  can 
secure  noth  Titr.  !Ni»rrKNT>r.NT  and  Harjter’s  Magazine  to 
one  address  by  sending $5.60.  to  The  Independent, 
No.  261  Broadway,  New  York.  * 

THE  INDEPENDENT. 

P.-O.  Box  2787,  . New  York. 


THE  BEST  QARDEN  PAPER. 

GARDEN  AND  FOREST  n$25? 

Is  the  recognized  authority  in  the  United  States  upon 
Horticulture  in  all  its  deportments,  as  well  as  upon 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Forestry.  It  is  edited  by 
Professor  C.  8.  Sargent,  of  Harvard. 

10  Cents  a Number;  $4.00  a year  Is  advance. 

D.  A.  Munbo,  GARDEN  AND  FOREST  PTJB'G  CO., 
Manager.  Tribune  Building,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PEEKSKILL  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Pctk.klll, 
New  York.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue.  JOHN 
N.  TILDEN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Principal. 


WALNUT  LANE  SCHOOL  - Formerly  Madame 
Clement’s — Boardtug  and  Day  School  for  young 
ladies.  32d  year  opens  September  19lh.  Academical 
and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Pupils  enter  Welles- 
ley on  our  examination.  For  circulars,  address  MISS 
ADA  M.  SMITH,  MRS.  T.  B.  RICHARDS,  Principals, 
Germantown,  Phihi. 


G KEYLOCK  INSTITUTE.  South  Williamstown, 
Berkshire  County,  Mass.  A private  school  for 
boys.  Prepares  for  college,  scientific  school,  or  business. 
Forty-seventh  year  begins  Thursday,  September  13th 
For  catalogue  address  GEORGE  F.  MILLS,  Principal. 


HELLMUTII  LADIES’  COLLEGE,  London,  OnL. 

Canada,  has  few  equals  and  no  superior  in  A warfi-w. 
Highest  Culture,  Art,  Music,  Literature,  Elocution. 
Climate  exceptionally  healthy.  Cost  moderate.  F**r 
circular,  address.  Rev.  E.  N.  ENGLISH,  M.A.,  Prin- 
cipal. 


SHORTHAND  thoroughly  taught  by  mall  in  three 
months.  No  shading,  no  position,  connective  rowel 
method.  Pitas  in  Suoutuasd  Ihstitutb,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Digitized  by 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  JfAGAZIXE  AOrSRTIStrii 


LADIES’  TAILOR 


The  full  range  of  ORIGINAL  MODELS  produced  by 
‘ the  u tilted  branches  at 

Rf  LONDON,  COWES,  PARIS,  *«  NEW  YORK 

No*.'  on  #iew  at  their  New  Showrooms 

PREMISES  ft  ME  A TL  Y EN  LA  REED, 


kiHwu  in  ere* ry  in  the  Union  (hut 

rte  hfXt.vai y to  keep  plainly  Jn  the  pub- 
liu  %lcnr^{llrecth>ok  trowr  to  obtain  Um 

FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYHOtmi  ROCK  S3  PANTS. 

£Mtit*  eulto  ©rri*r  <Q13,2&. 

0*»*cotkt»  vxtt  to  order  M&flp. 
1.  w>OtfIy  * iv«viul  i.'ani'’  «,v*nt  to  oi)r 
p.rovSiSed  you  MENTION  THUS 
fifafcf  return  mail  150  ^atopic*  cloth  V* 
Ktlf-UH*a«n»reftivnl  blank*  non  * Uuon 
2.  But  «/ iroti  Am*  rm  p>  n-,dt  for 

y oantpTc*,  tell  its about the 

eul<  t frorvrred, « with 
wAif  t,  IfoMde  tuKl 


130  do*  La/lie*4  French  Suede*.  4 tent,*  tn  Tuna 

ami  lirutvn**  wnrtb  tl . - , Ae-  • <*  *$®.5® 

ciuz.  Endfc#*  B?:st  Faris  ^nedefti  ft  bu4> 

$t.W)  quality  — r75 

Abu  tjoz  G Inco  Kid  (I  lovias^mhM  buck*, 'vnrth  ft  JUk  .85 

WO  ilafc.  Ladh'**  Uigh-ifnafo  Hrdiidi  Kid  DUvyras 
Cuih'i1Uiek>tttli  the  jicSv*imdevn*)>orl:d  imr£HJb  1.1® 
Fivhh  Importation  of  the  >Cetet>m*«d  MLe  BontmW n 
DnoMot  KM  #uti  Of uvun,  in  all  colors  and  Muck*, 
plain  juut  Ewrv  pah*  vrarrum  ed 

UFKttkSTfcST, 

Chenille  rorti^rai,  fixthi  wide  abd  long,  Ugtireti 

Alt  over,  tdescunt  coloring,  fter  pair.-.  $45,95 

Vienna  ChiynUie  PorlK>r«#,  tivoyu*.  Hrh  do- 
(O^tjp  nnd  nolor*,  worth  a pair  . . 10.&0 

ftw>  &4  Chenille  TublisCrtv^ry;-. vfeurtb:^.  '^V<v  1^$ 

!00(r  Ifnrid'-iirnKe  Jipfcnuhtt  .'*■ ■..]> . v , .>  ! jftS 

Ehul  I)tti?ht*Ktan  r^tilur  f Ifi  qufllU>v  , y;A® 

«.  h .wv  CfOihuiU’tv.  Hnjje*  carpet  jkI^-ss  worth  t 
Htf-lnch  Florentine  Stlk/  for  >a-  \ 


li'nrmhKMtU!  la  mutch.  loch  . < *..:k  I 

Hit k n!j-1  Thiftol  Olpjp  Mjf  inch  . n • jrgfcl  *•  qu^-^- 

MmAniouirt  fa  mutch  t4&  titch  &**•>'.  ; XW ..  :*v*\h  &&<£.  : ■ . 

Jot  Ur numenfA,  worth  fttfe.  atuJ  *a 'p£  Onrii . .£3c»  “ha  il&c. 
Lrtt *»e  jw»^nment  of  Parish In Tluacl  Wtd Orienoii  i 
Frnhd  KlT<‘rie’,  rtt  vory  luw  pru^H.  ' ^ • J 

Ncae  tl,**.  in  Silka’atid  Ttr^wi  oper/in*  daihr. 

Nev\  B'all  Catalocjmr  (1 1! nitrated jr  mallei  Km**  an  . 

tlaxc,  Ail  mail  matter  should  h»tir  our  atrial  nd<if»?s<*. 

Broadway  and  Htb  Stmt,  N.  f. 


ONLY  A 
POSTAL  CARD 


Go  gle 


nAiipmt 's  M,u?AZjy*  A p vsiiTisen, 


Their  Brilliant,  Pufc  MiwicHl  Twies,  Perfect  Action,  and  Phenomenal 
Durability  make  them  Pavorltes  wherever  uaed. 

So  Piano  of  nnml  merit  ko  Iteasroiable  in  Price, 

Oar  MAST  PAVMRNT  PI, AN  place*  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Write  for  VALUABLE  Information. 


iiM&Mi  H*s»»U  itvl 

’ r ' ' ' 1 if  Hfc.,  '■ 

V/l^  jt»*\  is>i  : 
Hvij*  &■ 

rfaittf  *"*i\  1 ' ni>a  - 
•|>i«  fcfiAt  1 |Mlr- 

jxl 

Wjfep-  ft*r  jx>v  iVAutiCi  )s  Ml 
j *<t r *Pr’t  » ' lo-ft.S • . 1 < 

rjf*> 

r'f :{Ji.«  toiX^lf  .h'xfiViHoir'  K 

)hY* 

%\t  tUft 

it  tf'VtWt  fa 

it  ii .i^.,  5sf>Vv»_ 

i*V;  yl?vm  • '<***• 

. . 1 * 

ijjr  .litMV  AT'PtS- 

ikt:  toCrrf 
fifrOjMWSjt* 
■#£ 

/a‘T)  »‘m>]  1 -fm&Jdi 

p':&rtA$t»fr 

jh'JwPimr  ojyMf  p y$$t . 
r!,C‘tt\  kftuvifyiM lii'isi!* 
, *V1*,  fc,ff  <>^ 

*i  u^r  ve*  wic  ■» » }ifjij&‘- 

rtjt-liUHip',  v 5 M*j  ^iUK; 

YptY  1 1'iftr  r V'Min*v 

• / nVJf!U,Crr*r<U- 


Vr  W UtMfWt  l 

ftt»u  tlUnHiA,’  «f»  - 

• *W»¥  'ftp  i ft*  <V*4^0^ V 

‘Ajiftt •*. , Vi  Mt* i»V  i IA» 

fy  it  ,•* ft;.  *5 Wv*feicMU * tdV 

?40:0‘K  *. 


, sV.  > : - i -jSSfifi?  K;..f  S- : } W-. 

.r^cJfc : 4flr;  3*  J*&': 

fc  •$*£ 

t*i  J m# • $$$*  N^rir 


PPPVi  P Ml . ■ - p 

ft  • ; •# 

/ t » ft iW  i 


)Swei 

hi* • "& 

iMfUrn  pit  jjf  * f 

jins 

inti*  , *«<!•  Jt^ri  ?<v 

in  0&-  fcyvrjf  ttM. 

£vji«.)iiiHfet;?  k\tl  fvjl  hAWr 
' A*<»{  AIT  « VADf!, 
vAW>*i  KptO*i^t4JOk 

<>  r 1 BjY  l h*.  xr^,1  »>At 

f>«*  rrtliy  •>  *1  nmpnf  »# 

mp4 

v f i)iv  KhfiHf»  t»Tti  rtrp. 

K. 


/y 

'bcfajyi:  '\p:-  H oU^nifif 

- . . »'*vK  tV^T-  ■ 

>fr>rr.'r 

1f«  -nft  a*AV/JV**/hV  v>t 
Yf*i  yff1*  *Vti 
fi»iUrt\  yoiiv  FfAiiWt',  r«u 

■ ■ 

I4cp,  rim}'*!  •^»it>ldt  np.1 
&aiU(\<‘:t“h#  Hu*0  UjwtfO  of 
till  * Mf  I'Vf'TllYlr 

JtrMA  -V  KAat’M^n, 

, ]V)4K*iv.r4- 


ivpikti^l  <|]»tAjrv 

jf, 

y IV,  T , 

M*'?***.  T^pn  A-'iv-.Mi 
SV  r I*<^r  4^4 

nu*f  Myo 

/t*A'Vv  />V*  cnivt  »\  ,♦  . 

*|p$j{  t*  • < ary/.  >y 
*%\F€*  i3x  f&«*n *>  v* 

iliiK 

,i • fe;  1VKV4 

in  in*  /'<  * pca? 

tyftHr*  " 'V'/Htrv^-  '•  t 

Oou  £.  41 


'W  rii^  u^  \\Ti^rAvu^  5 wt>  wifi  fx-ntj 

GUARA^?  i l£ING  11  ~mA  v = '«».  at^slvf '&&  6 

lx*-  'if-.^'  iVMlwn;; 

Wih  v \\  m of  tW  LAnG£ST 

MANUFACTURERS  6f  Km»*  in 

t ) h>  worhi  fxrnm^  ,1ml  RiU 

'ii/.vs,  Myi^,  amt  nnc'>s$%  UoaT  (h'uik  »l  iitzir 
(tiiififia  to  hiij  faith  Ufj  [n^nm^  j imi  ikv  <mk‘ 
<>1  fimttf  tiioVtsMIrlt  «viJf4  fr»>rn  Bo>tt:iU;  If ; f hu 
xvjfnl  a rjmn*  th;*  pv»p)r  umtv- 

7t,  Ht  tiiti  v.m-v  Easy  Payments  if 

il<  4»vm£  Wfjte  v\jiiam  nti.  Hi»i 

( xh\'  INjif'O  ^r  Pinuri^  lurwaia* 

- p -a  ■■••■nJ;,  I-iKfios  pny  Jailer 

We  ?^ij- ; to  ;Tiad0^  Nalronai 
D3ok,  tool' •#,, . i .-d»i'|it y m \ 

tG  ysn&i  R£M£MSE'B  ViA 

Ut ;<!<>' -■■it  V}rt.  W: $ y&h 

jiv^t  w &*-; mri;^r ^ WGfe  fef 
VWbfovjthfr  •:;'0ATAi,O'&.USS  Ffi£H 


TraO^M  %A(ii>ij>-ti  Iwm*. 

Ul  fn  4tk-Hr.  ,* >o%. 

s ’ fV/,.  i 'v,  1 '*-vS. 

•*4lil^  ! Vt»>Sv^  PlTUvi.  j^A  I ii.K 

-CYh  j !.•»»  tt»;t«iy 

,r 

*Af  ift  4s1  >nn  iT.?trat*f  Our  - 
■ •. 

■ i nii  ..jv-vm* 

VihirWrj  htiitp  'OlV&X  Piirj'. 

, • • , ( - 
Widtiu^u.iup'  i i ri irr  | 4*ui 
inultf  »rr  j ijf  .fttfcyrtv-tll;? 
T ;tiiv  Y -, kfT 

-Milk  fa --Hf» f l ftH 3C^><>-r- 
-s,<ir-y  . 


VAi»UUlktUW  #1^ 

fid  Sifilhlvi, 

»-•*»» 

•; - ’'GGV:/  jU.*'Lt.\&£' 

y.Vi't^  tifA-tdt  >;  T»* 

/*» 

/VMJf  ihrf&ki  i 

1 Hjtiv t>JLs  y ^ prJt-tH'A ' *U  r;V* 
v w*  «yn 
itaif  At 

»i4X:l3|fAX  ^jrH  Pfket  t>_j  fnuU-1 

« -iXftlihflKCTEf^. 


%&‘yw 


mtmt 


SHIRTS 


Fpft  SALE.  CV£feV.V yftfcftg 


JZa/jpjP/j.'jr  f^RTTSER, 


CLUETT’S 


CLUETT’S 


Are  the  Best 


9 Franklin  St 


WITH 

Soles  and  Uppers  of 

iMM  Toit. 


* **&%.  > 


SIIK  II  AO  A GOOD  HL’SBASD# 

She:  “How  thoughtful  ft  ura*  of  deni  Chorie*  to 
htihg  tne  s pair  ot  Uu?  Altroei  Bulge.  Felt  Slippers 
Ttu'y  b-tup  uiy  fae!  wsiTh,  and  fp?  fo  comfortJ&hTq, 
| #»' n6v.fce\  like  taktflg  tlierh  I have  nut 
Uotf  n i,fiiic4 1 iHfgtffl  *WSJi*Jfcg  th«*t  •sUppers**’ 
JVVwV;  — Vki*  #V  a mtwibte  mt<w&N»h  to  other 
ut?r**{L  ffrutbuuitt*.**  , -\  , 

jSwicf . : fcifilPli*- 


Cc\«taaWd  \ 
ft^SVippm- 


m 

Oil 

|R 

Go  gle 


OaHFEK'S  HAGA&JifX  4-VYSKTJSES. 


The  Little  Gem  Cabinet 


Atul  folding  drawi-s1  jfot.-nVoi&l  copying  paper. therein,  »$  a compfota  copying  apparatus,  i»v>  'best  method?, 
»ii  for  hnimdiud  u.sc.  The  M (iem  *'  ».*  in  hu«i  woods,  5 'induin'  wide,  ti  iud*e?  Iijqh,  > 

inchra  d**upt  tfi’ugiit,  withPryg^  f>  Ibr  iTice  of  Outfit  $7*00,  flight  free. 

Hitfh  r*\(foFhqn*ml*%  from ey«jry  quirter, Ft»r . ^ip;f\add^3S5 


Ft»r  c^!%RfeV  ,ton»f»l&  t?it\.  pdiipesa 


■.***»  ****.«■  mmmmm  ruKMSLR  mum  mm ik  mi 

**«•,.  B.  Barrett  A €o.?  1* 

*'vau«  Uroit,  18  Perdido**!,*  Ks*  Ort**aft.  OTUttd  KajiidSj  Mitfll 

h P.  lijrhrll  JL  Co,,  4 IS  Hi» nuomerj  Srs  Sai«  Ul. 

EXPERIENCED  AGENTS  WANTeO. 


15  Months  for  $4*00* 

ill«fiulftr  Price, 

Sand  th!'*  advertisement  eid  $4»o0  (sabe$fipy<nj  pH<?A 
tor  ifgm  DIRECT  TO  THE  PUBLISHER,' v^buary 
l8t,  and  you  Will  receive 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


17  FULTON  STmET,  NEW  YORK, 

Our  Fine  Stock  IhUa'arti  itml  by  -'Harper  & 0ruiiiT> 


From  October,  1888,  to  December,  1889* 
»y  aoepturm  Colored  Plate* , 

portrait.  >Ynit,  Flower,  Marine,  end  Laiidecupe  Studies 
(lar  copying  »*r  framing),  ana  charming  designs  for 
China  Fain  dug*.  AUm* 


CHORT-HAMU^  ,of  '&w*. 

Xbi  rTAiihu¥|Www<p 

HESS  PITttA X **«*  JfcUOME  a ilOWAIdMo 

tit*  p«tm>atumo  msTtrirrit  cjNcmKAr^iim 


or  Uicftii 


in  black  ntid  White*  working  ?ixe. ml mirably  adapted  R>v 
Oil  and  V.'aler-Cotor  Pahilmg,  China  Pwiittaj?,  Uhtirch 
and  Home  Embroidery.  Wood  Carviug,  Brute  Hummer* 
log,  ttinl  other  Art  Wort 

350  Pftge»  of  Practlrai  Taxi, 

■Richly'  illy* trutod,  Aftd  er(H\iU*d  with  valuable  yrtjelOi  fib 


SOU.  VI EIQHr 

PURI 


Art  ut>d  Home  Oeroratlon 


Secure  K0W 


iiiclnding  fjrg  vnlftred  plate*,  u*ir»Gly,  a '4  STORMY 
( T<> AST  Ft  12 N K * Ul  Oct ofo ;.  a ‘ * WATER  n 

. I J#2IT J,  ANRSCAPE  * lit  a " WIN- 

TER Ld  N r?3CAPK/'  n»Ki  n charming  female  figure, 
15  HEARTS'  Alt'S  TRUMPh/'  in  Becem  her. 


VAlir  (before  JmiaaAtr  "X*iS  tm  the  time 
iSlr  V»  t"o  ^n^  logiScrwIih  thU fAril , 
$4  for  188h,  and  iwtire  all  tl*»t  R of- 
fered abtnc,  ioo.lv r^ritt  1 txrnA 
coiLimsco  nTV*nM&  rro?»  u»a  *«b~ 
IIM,  mabiag 

WtOliEB  PLATES  l|  | 

JjS  FOR  mEiUHlifl  :*’*»  »*>-  I f f 
%*W  a K^fRfeiA  R.rg»<rag-»ig»8*.t  i * 

rr  Srt.^i  Fium ; 1 CCROSft  urTT^fflE  OTtl 

Seri)* — -v/ 
diw — rt  LittU  fimiliud  J $<%n~~Ch*ri'if4^ 


NIJ  —Tim  advertisement «:nl 

1D1  Tj>nhftry  ’sviil  rnditk  vaii  pi  |h«  NOTEMUEit 
and  1>ECETMBEU  imthbarr Fchn’orv 
rhn  gei  ,tl»t! n^ECEMREH  urtmher  FRRR  Thot 
offer 

#8  Colored  Platen  to  January  8wl?»f' rib erfc 
26€joloredPlatca  to  February  SubacHbera. 

Add  revs  Mo^TAorfc  Majikm,  93  Union  H»).,  N.  T. 

P.  S.— Five  different  Snectmen  Niunncrv.  <if  our  Mer- 
tlon,  with  Five  or  Vnore  Bcnntiftd  Colored  ¥b\iP*.  >rjli  he 
aentnn  receipt.  ofthf*5  (TIitBrKK  Hninrngniph  and  $1 
ular  price,  U,Tr>),  Addres*  113  ol>ovc. 


n*  ta  mlUtfm*  of  for  cv^  <* 

Qiwui4f  of  a ctwtory  . It  i*  a*#*!  fey  ih«  CniU4  SuW  tic-yrT^vyri^  9*\ 
oorwd  hr  tfe«  hontU  of  <h«»  f,rwU  UoiT^nJhUn  m Or  8«r*>*fwt, 

«hJ  mo»t  Hn&tthfaL  I>r  IVVyV  Onam  Hrkinr  ftar6frr  far*  t Wit»-.D. 
Ammonbi,  Ume,  *>r  Alotn.  *e*J^  i»lf  In  C*m*. 

PRICK  OAKINO  POWPSP.  CO.. 

*%xr  v .? am  c*tc*«o  n tot*. 


Go  gle 


HARPER'S  HAG  AUK E ADVERTISER 


Size : 

3}  x 3}x  6J  inches, 


Weight ; 

1 lb.  10  oz. 


Loaded  for  100  pict- 
ure^ including  Sole- 
Leather  Carrying 
Case  with  Strap. 


Size  of  picture.  ! 
inches  diameter. 


amera 


ANYBODY  \vho  can  wind  a watch  can  use  the  Kodak  Camera.  It  is  a 
magazine  camera,  and  will  make  ioo  pictures  without  reloading.  The 
operation  of  taking  the  picture  is  simply  to  point  the  camera  and  press  a 
button.  The  picture  is  taken  instantaneously  on  a strip  of  sensitive  film, 
which  is  moved  into  position  by  turning  a key. 

A DIVISION  OF  LABOR.  After  the  IOO  pictures  have  been  taken,  the 
strip  of  film  (which  is  wound  on  a spool)  may  be  removed,  and  sent  by  mail 
to  the  factory  to  have  the  pictures  finished.  Any  amateur  can  finish  his  own 
pictures,  and  any  number  of  duplicates  can  be  made  of  each  picture.  A 
spool  of  film  to  reload  the  camera  for  ioo  pictures  costs  only  two  dollars. 

No  tripod  is  required,  no  focusing,  no  adjustment  whatever.  Rapid 
rectilinear  lens.  The  Kodak  will  photograph  anything,  still  or  moving,  in- 
doors or  out. 

A PICTURESQUE  DIARY  of  your  trip  to  Europe,  to  the  mountains,  or 
the  sea- shore,  may  be  obtained  without  trouble  with  a Kodak  camera,  that 
will  be  worth  a hundred  times  its  cost  in  after-years. 

j „ A BEAUTIFUL  INSTRUMENT  is  the  Kodak,  cov- 

pr  --  cre(j  dar]<  Turkey  morocco,  nickel  and  lacquer- 

./jj  ^ ed  brass  trimmings,  enclosed  in  a neat  sole-leather 

ith  shoulder-strap — about  the  size 


i__4  X—zC-’Ot*  ps,  carrying,  case 
V”  of  a large  field-glass. 

Send  for  a copy  of  the  J^ODAK^PR^M^ER  with 
'Wp  Kodak  photograph. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co., 

ranch,  115  Oxford  Street,  London.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Go-  gl 


Original  fram 

RSfTY  OF  MICHI 


HA  ft  Pen  'S  MAGAZINE  AJAVBRI'ISEB. 


(P*TI  »Vki  J 


MEDAL  AWARDED ! 

TEST  SPEED  ON  RECORD!! 


PfliwBJirBio  imi- 

■ v;,',  late  fi  513 ASP  ISiTiiE* 

, : ' ' : IS  PICTUflIS  WMi  i 

canted  otuter  iJae  u>at  or  veil  !(»*4*0>te 

JO  ipS'ieffr v.-.  •'*-,/  • ; /y  ■•; *■' . ; : - 

or  mating  picture*  tnk*m  aabv)tii<<wu  io 

M1***?*  -}**  •^’•OSw  ' • • : • Y . . 

F!»r9 I'b-L’.fV  i ' ^w»^hs»  JtiinS  wlfil  ® 

ti  r.f ' '#*r  t ii*  S4 

tfUaW  »jt  L mh  « . > , 

^JJsV:.  . **  Ao.  2V  “ * . 

■ 

S’  <il*  f’f  O fct*  Kill  ill : 


JU  W*  Oahf %vi  fitii'T  of  UxirttmiUonai  .&$'*+ 
IHIV **  wytWk.Ui7  ii t'&ti&i ;ir-M  ()^ tMffiTm  rH%  \\* H)au 

fn*  ?**  i&jb  H»*“-  ^ajT.v^n»t».jv  i>{  |4ijf 

K.«4ri»i,  .-;  ;.V.;'  % :.-.•  ^ 


50,000 

in 

Daily  Une 


[ . : Sok*  fv*f  ALi1  **d  k}i*\  V '.utV’pii 

itil  V^rk  Pliive,  NVn  V^rk,  l . A 

i A-nj>  \ • *.  run  Ic4a  »>-  rfiO’u^To^Ar'MitA^fT.r^  J$;  ^ * 
I&pcJ vD«)  d{*ffCM*u>>  * • - •* V\ 

i»|t  ftjtyii L r«Wi  M*i\v  V * #©  V ii# ft* r *>  4v  i\  Hi  ' £**l  Mi 

<5*t-ryTn^  ii  a«id  IMO 


?f»f  and  coffect  ticcooel  of  at>o*\j  ten*  ttcMrens 

t«*  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HAttTtfOBD,  CONN. 

New  York  Dfnm-h,  3.T?  Broadway. 


Bui  Id  cm  of  C*rrl*a:«*fc  of  all  d*^rfytl6h£. 


Wtet<nrfc>wx\fc  >•*-  V*.- 
%di»*nHWn  Iff  K*w  Vtfri*  Bn#u«w?  Ktrt*t« 


MrV  Mwitym 
f, ,' /$£''$  *.  Jrojw U’ v * 
„y (i‘wi*nL.j"rpyfr;t 

rv«r  )*£i 

syr* 


MGM»  JWtnW*«s' 

* - tV*  WW  Y+'  V > *^s$f  v %4 


»*■?«, g-g.  «?J5|ys«UgjKP®rs 

MithfixM  «4Ul  ^a<£  l A m nvaflipn  tt> 

Di^in'X ->«»i .ibitr  \'  Ki  t}f  dutftej  L?iiyt  Nj  J.,  for-  wopw 
vi-</.fh  ' .iMir  Uie  unUicy, 


fNVAtiO  ffOLUflff  CHAtff, 


BICYCLE  i CUN 


to  W,  MPJk  COw  Dfff 

t*#i f »»*  r*r»p«tt  bvtrf  r*r^  Am«rJcun 
Vf  Jhr^Ni.  t*ml  lAntfi^hd-KAnit.  Rvpalrtnff  mul 
j;it*v.  h A«*nrt  trtiuJi . 


Liia  4*1^ 


MA^»  VAlt(*Utf?T  A Kb  ft  MAIIa 
UsMfl©  » Oii^Rv  ,l«n  CVMrtMBi  SC.  t'tul* 


Bi»nA  ftnt/ilo?rnn/  WM  L. 
KLUSU.  lDdinDflpotinv  Trul 


Go  gle 


mmam. 


HARPERS WAbAliy,**  a^krttsxr 


•‘  -•••  • ;•••*  ••  y. •A**-'*##'-**  **''*?*■■*  *••-»• 
(«y  ^TrVAj-.iin-iJUM] , ; 

^ ;s»y  » fr^rc  *k>K«  J 

i>«»  aV'.**  jjJVKiiiV-  ' M 

ito  ACMiNfcl#  n&Hf&t  M 

■L  v*i.  V' wirr  ifA^riv#  V . f*  Jf 

*.  F?  >*-•*&£■*»»  V « 4^ 

^rvivv  ^iV  toty-w  < 

w-  r^v^v***  .; 


>’)u*t}*;fv'H\li 

L 

mb4v*v»Ai*  > 
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La  Ml®  St, 

v-  Chicago. 


Broadway, 

».  ?.  (Sty. 


J fj  . y i* » . 

t7;m: 

jTj 

HL  A Til  m m —>A  tl 

PJWJKJjff 

( ffiw  ~’S&  * 

frj» 

fSRrS^lf^B 

Swl  1 tjJBpa  I < " i ^ M.' 

8?39Bi 

SSHER 

lyl'^fil 

i\\ 

<iiT.i  ra^7Q 

aAlti'XfrS  MAGAXUtX  Aareurrw 


CAS  FIXTURES 


A siirpug-  feelihg  c'tUts  tfcut  go^jsi 

bl\ou!(l  be  irt  ImrrMA^y  with  »]ve<.*rn?i.>h5  f*f 

r Tt<>  - l . TieV  piltods  <if 


which  tifhhtftt  frequently  receive, we  buy  outfight  or.  ex** 
ctmn^»*  fi't-  WiMre  Atrvlccnhfe « nicies.  Wartf?ilna  wfUmut. 
number  cmniug  In  thi*  \Wf  we  Mill  at  butt  ?he 

nuiiinfijclun.. 

Our  *(mk  indmljis  mao  niy  everything  4h  JsW'fnvw  a re- 
trim  itTta  n K»ir^bi  tClrtg,.  but  also  1>JAMO}H>3, 

WATeiJJBS,  ANlliiCK  JgWBUb  uud 

Iji'OlIZPF. 

\W  invite  cfireftU  hn»jft>ct|.w.  and  w>;i  geiid  gooda  Or 
asamfijaiitm  all  oyer  l be  lintel  nm.1  Cuumla. 


aftis^fi  cicfilfljjiHj  and  . unesocljwl  finWi. 
have  Ue&t  AfigMAted  which  cwimcri*.']  th'cia- 
Kolvea  u*  intend*?* 


pnfclmspr*. 

A fea  ,{U«<irtttiont  of  Chicks  snd  Brot'&e*. 
T fthtv*  vwid  ;Exu*nftws 
Architects’  and  decovatow"  dytigrts  and 
sugecstiaHs .. 'earned  6uV  with hdclhy  tn  the 
given  tiiothe. 

24th  and  25th  Strwh  and  10tb  dnoM, 

l ..  SALESHyJMS ; 

826  nttd  828  Bimdway  and  13tb  Street, 
New  York  City. 

«Wfc*»or  It.  aitcniXh,  TA5C*  ti'O. 


OLD  GOLD 


Old-Tnsbltmw]  iiml  wofu  jo'v^by  >m\l  silver  ncmnuUite 
in  every  honWhohk  If  you  1*iH  >eisd  u*  what  W u»el^« 
\u>  will  exchange  it  for  move  serviceable  article*,  or  $tsud 
■r.i  revtir’.eU  clU’ck  far  tty  fail  value. 

JIEIVKtiKWV  SAWDUST  for  deimtunjf  rtnft 
k^jiiitig'yphr  gVms. bright,  bend  i’A  cehwfur  hoi.  Firil 
direction*. 


JOHNSTON  & SON 

150  Bowen,  Hi.  If, 


««wro5 

Iwi'  |f ' b* 
':  • $:*y ' imitirt 


■*30:  ihStJfc- 


with  MONOGRAM,  HOME  AttORESS, 


0*.*ld*&  naWr  jtml  envelopes  we  make  a vpecirtlty  oj  ftfiitufdijg  JtGp 
o-uk-st.  svrhifi- r oib..  ■.■*<•.  r . . 

Also  t.f  vrtiopi^tt  isrwmmz  £Sfl  TWITI-W  UAHRS.  Wg&$8f  ft*  D»«»t  work  timer  »!$»*•$  to  leave 
•pat'  e^lnbib’bmeiic.  Corrt«*p^j3»ience  with  \V  hoi  wale  fibtf  iJteiiH  frinte  fcPlkHM'U, 

SAMUEL  WARD  CO,  U«corpor&isdb  184  Devonshire  St»,  Bo«tOfi»  Mass. 


MAl^lPACTUnEItS  OF 

PRINTING  INKS, 

82  and  84  Frankfort 

Coir  Cut  Inky  cro  n«sl  on  the  ^Uoai'si  ami  W mat 
by  jlarper  & Brothers 


Lending  tfnto  14;,  948, 138,  130, 133,  3^3, 1AI, 
AU.  AT^T-JONKUS, 

i the  E6TJP1ISROOK  STCEL  FEM  CO*. 

Work-^  Cmtitimky.V.  26  Jalm  SL.  t.M«*v>  Ym*V. 

ft ZX* WttZ. W*6  A. C.TO0D, Twat*  f . Sis, 


Go  gle 


UAnrER'8  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


This  in  the  only  house  dealing  in  French  China  exclusively,  To  give.  ad  idea  of  rmr  flinch,  there  riro 
orer  4A0  han*i*kir«e  illu&tniticm*  (by  Biorsttidt)  in  our  caUlogoey  u copy  of  which  will  bo  Renton  rofc&pt 
*>r  f>0e.  E*d k design  'represents  ouiy  o t a of  vviiich  there  may  bo  a dozen.  The  enormous  thne 

«>$  expense of  preparation  of  eb  e)aiy/rite  u catalogue  compels  us  tip  limit  the  drculitiun,  but  ^ siuiiplt 
'bf^f-i.v<r:  two  will  yen  t-sny  whore  on  rvqoest  vvithont  chorge,. 


FRANK  H AVILANO,  14  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y 


PRINCE  A BRO 


•tuo-e  iind'IiQr^riors  of 


;krk  Apparatus  and  Supplies 

•<?  every  description. 

y m Cfl m^  ra»t  Leitswa* 

» K » f'rtftfht-a  Frame*.  l>ry 

»ih)  Alhiunenized 

J U 1 Gtt^mlrAls  etc 

ja.  » * MOiteHr  OtitiUM  in  great  va* 

jB  j $ cV**  $$.00  upwards. 

# S m ^<V',r*lu»g  ihi*  new  method  of 

y _ yl  FTtiVtAHlRAPHT,  anybody  ran 

/ r*f!S!^SB|  \ .:-  ;t  ♦ jcood  photograph*  'vpHli  the 

# - I ' Hr>  r?>to  Outfit  *.  previous 

/ of  f t*e  an.  d occupy. 

. * ...  :$rj  entlnblc  for  everybody. 
4*^  p,  • no**  Mmple  and  aore.  Catnluguo 
or  .»*»»  f .»*♦*-..  »v'iV;v  lo#tjrocUoii8  of  How  to 

• «;  -.ii  v ; i n i 1 ttlpt  of  20  cents  to  pay  for 

.fHtotagte.  Adtlrewti 

; M.  PBXNCE  & EEC.; 

14  S Went  Fourth  Streot*  Cindntiittit  dfelo» 

Qhfe  Agent  for  the  EJ air  Camera* 


4 5^it3  °R  v-  , 

overman  wimca#^ 


PHONETIC  SHORTHAND 

* T,he  inosit  viu'CaaduJ  t:orrB*j>ondf:x»0‘f  H*;0ckoJ  |ij 
' America, . Mannai,  fl.no;  ifcsrtdrrr; SM.fce : .ihotimmrv. 
Instruction  by  mat!,  *ls  dollar*  &30\)  for 

Syuopsib.  W,  W.  0*ooon6\\  >^tbUtdicf % . Jtodn&tdr,  N-  Y* 


tf  m\\w  mmmfM  fr  **su  w&mut - 

A w Sfi » IWcttao*  TO  Acr^OVi  ty  rU  dfc|$: fcaitfe. 

. ;:;A  Pre6M(t Zrtifib  fUflxfazniui  (i&iMfiw*  • '■  ,/■>'•'* 

Stoa*  id  T*w><yt?4  Clo,  O’liil^ass 

ftj&ti&a Ar\0»uji1I>.  Trmri;«rtr^* 

{Um  tiiUTnmU  Osr^ljcrr^AiHiO  ‘vhitv^n  i ^voai  f - 8*^1  •!?**/?,  Lirr^  r 

Blt/rli,  Vv iXa* *■*  t*riC.  5M/U£WS*xt  i1  > r*; y* »•  > Oliit  fi  {|«t  »ti;a^>0x^>  i3>t  f cTt rCf  wr  b*i*fV* -W 

ngSrk  ptui:  r«.-  u-j^k-  **n  a* «*****'<*  <&*&?'*  <&**&*#*  #***>'.&*>*& 

t-'  W Fvi?  V*^f  k »r^  Orv>>^.  *»| * » 5bi i dt^xdj'n  1 

Cn»>it£r  ■sJ.oot-'d  to  v>nr»  t4  -,mr  m^5Jfe*  (tar wt&  »a«^  v.t  vii-?  sxrtt’s tKsv,  fliyu*.  ^ *ica  Ftlscfc  list  wni>;  -.'*j  tl94wt 


ttjjtpstes  wfe'Atrtoe  apvtsrtissr. 


T T AVE  you  seen  the  fine  corre- 
JTX;.  sponderice  papers  made  by 
the  Whiting  Paper  Co.  of  Holyoke? 
They  are  having  a very  large  sale 
and  are  considered  very  correct  by 
those  desirous  of  being  in  good  form 
j n their  correspondence.  They  are 
made  in  ah  tints  aud  finishes.  Also 
all  the  fashionable  shapes  of  Enve- 

, r i »■  it  « > 


fAPEhS  1 
Wftit  i >*a  n 

* noLvoKE  3c 


lopes.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 

K£W  YORK  OFFICE:  41-45  Bt'EKMAM  STREET 


KETTSfOKE:  'Mm<0£  CO., 

AaEHOECN,  OAR<3TA.  . . ■ . 

CAPfTAIj,  - * 

Our  .Fam  beatfng 4>er  ttant  mtgwi't  twyfi 

bte  iwml-atmualty  in  New  York  Exchange.  hood  red  by 
Jamws  River  Vnfley  Fam «s  Wurth  three  to  *ix  time*  their 
amount.  &n«l  infere^t  both  ^uaraittoed  by  oh, 

are  4 liyvoMt rrooit  for  J/rveetorK  They  are  ah  lAfe 

ah  II*  #*  ftoatW*  Wr  Aisotwiue  CerUflcals*  of  Deposit,  ibr 
air  mouth*  or  Imtgef  ta&rlugftix  per  cent,  interest.  Wo 
c#o  offer  choice  Real  Estate  Inveetmentf  in  Aber- 
deen. the  lending  dty  of  Irak otA  Reference*,  Wm.  H 
Wtkjfyerton,  Pnwideiit:  j&  Y.  Transfer  Co.,  New  York. 
Firnf  Hank,  Blairsvillc,  Pa.  Oxford  National 

Bank,  .4i%iWk  Fu  If  aft.  John  Scoit,  Oen’l  Solicitor  Fe.im- 
Hylvkwa  bhft.,  Philadelphia,  Fa.  K.  R.  Thotcb./rf  Xorl> 
giike  fctotecfr  rVc*t  Cheater,  Fa,  Adtlrefta  m»  for  Circulars 


THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO.’S 

...  ^Sfea  LAVENDER  MTS 


IVr  t w*  t4a*2et*  a *j. 

tiNtK  Li  vtuzivn  irtM&XWrf 
h>  tin-  Crgvu  yjoafibwey 
c*&  of  snf  n#'*  iHnfr&i-* 

Loirtli/u,  iJGf.tod., 

W*J>  Va* 

L.AV6MD <*  SAVT*. 

&*/  ¥**?  ,i»v» 

Here  b*  n,-*  dtdfgftitfC  ft 

fn4iL  4i»$ 

ifUM&Hii  M41&  WLXtXlUiXuf 

if<uwt  mttifatatUMr-  »ao  ry 
J«dj*fwai  h*\c 
ta  *****  whig. 

a ou*t  t£?t>*k<a  hr:- 
ZurtMisr.-IxAOx't  fatetw. 


join  full  laforihtfHoio 


PREPARED 


Tfifc  Famous  Adhesive  World, 

WiwriMfWti  •'  the  length 

of  AffV  4>fht*r  liquid  jrlue. 

//  httieix  tibe  & mfe.  It  mcnch  wnfihwji 

THE  STA mmte  FOR  THIRTY  fEAttS. 

25  cents  with  brush. 

■\  -Every  .where. . 


vtoom  on  BViLDma,  pmntxng 

m uep?tfnttftj£  For  my  Ho  poge  111  unrated  Catft 
togue,  add  re-*, »we  toeing  etamp. 

Wltlyt*  C OMSTOCK,  23  Warren  N,  Y 


<m&XA  fep; 

^LCV  ^2*Sto  FiiWi.t  .V** 

Wrrtfi  for  ilA^Oiin^s KinW««- 


If  yrui  waat  to  iwftil  miwwy  in  any 

. e#  ■ ‘ ^ V A IA  l r a /“.H  A l. 


4.1  17HW4.  -W  ^vi  1M.VWVT  M- 

nolnff  2t!t  a WVXIA,  PA8G0  * CO Jfk 
EXPRESS  MOSET  ORDER,  li  l*che»w 
auife,  ^noi  hsmly,  aod  can  be  bought  M 
anrhofflee  of  the  Cmnputny.  nud  it  p*y- 
nhlr.  ^verr where.  If  yon  U j&>r* 

' ]p«ckn&**.  eooAs  or  ta 

KtXUO  or  fFWPt, 
:mt^  VAUm  * CO*B  KX,PRE*3  H-ii) 
^fve  yoo  tfrel)  and  at  low 


OCEAN  to  OCEAN. 

Wells,  Fargo  & Co.'s 

aitiiK  bV  Goc  gle 


DINNER  SETS. 

A large  and  carefully-  selected 
variety  of  fine  Dinner  Sets  is  to  be 
found  in  either  the  Chicago  or  the 
Brooklyn  showrooms  of  C>  vfngton 


Brothers. 

Special  features  of  this  season's 
trade  will  be; 

American  Dinner  Sets,  $20  and 

$30.  •'/■*''' 

Royal  Worcester  Dinner  Sets, 
$100  to  $300. 

French  China  Dinner  Sets,  at 

#5°.  _ 

Thirty  Dinner  Sets  which  will 
be  sold,  if  desired,  in  broken  lots, 
to  suit  purchaser. 

Send  2 -cent  stamp  for  book  il- 
lustrating these  and  other  sets  of 
china. 

OVtIVCiTaBf  THIERS, 

Fulton  and  Clark  Sts.,  Brooklyn, 

145  State  St.,  Chicago. 


'Ll  NOtH  BLOOMS 

comrh&siou  powdx ;b 

te  * popular  jkMitim lo  every  Indy's  toilet.  Iteed 
sml  lacommomled  by  renowned  Fodal  tend  profewMiioV,! 
b<iuntle*,bec&ni*e  It  gives  the  best  possible  effoct,  am! 
a* ver  leaves  thoskin  rough  or  scaly. 

4 perfect  absorbent  of  perspiration,  it  removes  the 
appearance  of  the  skin,  leaving  a coo)  and  pleasant 
ssbisAftpn. 

ft  ^bnialna  no  poison,  and  can  be  used  freely  without 
&tiV  Vn)uriooa  effects  whatever. 

ftiwtte,  Ple#h*  or  White,  10e.,  etc.,  and  Ihm*. 

XodleJ  Interested  In  **  fancy  work  T will  find  the  rare 
%Uin>fii!hrin||  fragittmee  of  “ Linden  .Bloom  Sacftxt  JWffor  A 
4 gratifying  admibHi  to  «>mh  articles,  designed  either  for 
Ibti  home,  orior  birthday  nx  holiday  xoti  venire. 

Hfc4  m*  *»d  Mte. 

umm  bloom  Pwrmt* 

u&&08t$z than <»fr  tber*jwhfer  twt&ifc.  Bollix 

If  yrra  cannot  gfct  them  of  your  dmggtet*  We  wit!  mail 
any  of  abate  attics*  ttf  roar  otv  receipt  of  prire. 

StJTid i cebt et«mp  M ‘J3*5«rLr.  Taok^ic Uompi.gxtoN 
and  Lint  of  Popular  OdatK 

f^OOTK  A:  J«KK%  Perfuiuarib  JaclWftii,  Rirh. 


The  Greatest  Modem  Game 
of  Skill. 


%ZJ  Me  B TG A5£  £BM£ANY« 

G*.yUM  ' C * , 00 

Vhtuuf  Cuwt  i&  , i 00 

*Kr|>hiH  4*4  DhtllvWid  BrofltA  f I &»44  4 

awjui  . . ..  ' 4>as$j4s  as 

0 ttox  vun  mm*  »eb£nti;bk«. 

Secured  by  dm  Mortgages  held  In  trust  hy  The  Amer- 
ica** Lo*.n  Aibi  T.i'U«t<?ompuny  of  New  York,  and  further 
fremred  by  the  capital  and  Assets  of  the  Equitable  Mon* 
gage  CoTojMmjr. 

SIX  P2s  CLff.  HOiBABTEED  TAXI  I0TOAQES. 

b and  6 per  tent  Savings  Ihimte  ftmmlng  Three  Months 
to  Two  fca»  f . yeec ■ 

OFFICES; 

KfiW  TORE;  .SKIS  B’way.  1 Plftf  A,Cdr  ^H^Ch«*TSta, 
BOSTON,  117  DfcVonshirt»jSl.  J 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 


CHIVALRY 


PLEA.SE  REMEMBSR  THAT’ 

ESPEYS  FRAGRANT  CfiEAM 


All  Same*  6f  Ctasc*  *ra  Tame  beside  It. 


White  **«4T.y ' pm  mxe»i»,'C11|V.A.LfrT  afford*  ft  held  for 
strategy  and  liyiBlubt  play  .b^qitttlted  Ur  tony  mpdetii 
It  life*  rtXrvKm  fnuuft  to  f»v* 

f»T&rne.  Irte'fuH  of  i{?<  <nd  spirit  Wujsj once  j:i><ved, 
iw  cum*  Vfr*  peer  In  popbtenn  Ktecjant  F4«U  tig -Ward. 
nthographtHl  In  *ntuv  zobm  diui  jgnhf,  with  b<  -x  m u 
ell#  (40  aud  direct  imi*«  cofm>leo%  Jfyfr 

*»ate  by  nil  dealers,  or  mailed,  on  receipt  of  £UW.  by  the 


**  Hvr*  HO&ti d **>o  fnp?£  -n  lTie 

tho>Oi  *u4LVLi*ik$:ii 

• f • .•  • U>un 


THE  BfCIfAWT  SCIlOOt  FOR 


T'ubii^her*,  ' " 

<m  S,  PARKER  & CO.,  Salem,  Mass, 

For  peoide  buy  the  game  of  ifCtmxx*  Ok-  - i rv 
The  MJamk  or  Waii7*  is  new  iind  nfgrr k1  lnu?n^t  io  boy^. 
Tto«ter  upon  having  these  nrnrf  CinV^i.Ht 


For  the  iJurrevyh  eortteUon  awl  sii-rr.tf  n't  defect*  of 
•ywi^f  FopHa  sitmf  te  tbte  nehool  by  ‘ Dra  Wirk  A , 
nfbmi  iSegiiln.  Lusk,  and  other  fpednlfriik  For  Infrov 
nvBJop,  It’rti tnuni a )h  from  eminent  men  md  thioBw. 
'$m****  #■  A,  BRYATiT,  v Went  ;14th.  Stmet,  N.  \L 
and  *Qcce»*or  to  I.  |L  Awisnmi.) 


Send  fWeent 
A<k*  your  dealer  for 


^tump  foY  ill  ast rated  catAlogae 


Gougle 


ftASPEil'S  MA(MZr#S 


PIANOS 


ORGANS 


;N  • /♦tsa  iMVn  : ; 

finfifitpv-i  irgt  tig 

PATEWTCO  JULY  24.  »603 
*i  ektsh  ***  ct  ra  j t,  **>  m 

Beightsst.  Purest  Tones,.- 
Greatest  DoEAE-ury^ 


TbflSnblnefcOittW  wo»  Introduced  fty  M»aon 
£ U*  *863  M**on  A Hwnlln 

}i»v*  ulw*y«  Uietreufivumcy  bvcr 

*11  ofeJiufB,  ha«1ofc  Hiffhent  Hon  am  at 

aiHrrtint  World'*  ExliUmtona  aince  i*n. 


SUPPLIED  TO 

JJ.  W:  ♦inn*?  Yitfn&u i,  IThArl teftoicyoD; 
EjteRR.aa  P!fVft.as\ 

Ttm-j.  TflQir.lAt.  iTAtOC^MPANIXT, 

SlK 'AunlVrfL  ^rLUViJf,.  X SotfARWfc^KA, 
TB05f  RiOT/I.  ^vr,-  w Wxrubs- 

S.S,  ;'£tR»TRU.  v *»t  ftBRIA  *’  .A  F W;tURlE*, 
i.  ' ’ Gto.  W Mohoxjk 
.St  Af>.KRr  8AixrhUv»$. 

aSB  *Ajr»  OTHERS 


I?  i jfe  ftimifc  <t/.  nr»t  tn 

5r.  ttto  « c*6iiii  £ “ u^><  if>#t 

L&4ttLi.-i  ttoyy '-5r^  to  Tb«*  ?«*> 

; • ’ MjrOirP  .rti'fe  %%{*.*&$**  Jt h$ 

V v‘  •.•;;••  • :-  •-  ppg  -»•.•-••  •>.  • •..  •. . ♦»!  pjir>o 

UiCf  SSfUN  iWlSi  tfijfc  SiWfaW*  **oV  Mew  T?p> 

'<;*  y ,■».£»  rjWc;  M«iy  \U  iij> 

TAV;»'J,ffp/!|TiHfT^OC0rl  $#*  t f|4i\>N.  »U  f>!»-  -ftp:  1*^  h'Hf 

' « - • fil  • -NO  -•-•.  A > { A M / i -r*  0 s - . . • :.  ■ 

ink-  oho  f»r  iv)«i5r»r  i^  pratfw  tfNwfnV 

*i\\ •'  ifti  ' i <Sti<ili  -.W/A  4Tfcp'4  • ‘4*^****%^ 

fc»»  tn  w>,  fnfctes  y*,«4 . :tenn>K^»i  vitjU 

• • 

\ o£r<i<*U»n 

F'iiTU'ft*^,  Gtfrsr*  ;^*h^ *-'4iU 

.^•v  <nuW  tiviil  /kuh 


Liszt  Organ,  Queen's  Model. 

Eolian  Harp  Organ  tat  # 1 .^>, 

-. . Y acht  Organ  ($22,  ;*^l-'riij}- 

MASON  & HAMLIN  ORGAN  A PIANO  CO 

SOa'TOSJr  NIT.W  YOftKs  CKH3A0O. 


SATE  CITY  STONE  FILTER  CO 


JHI..M  Capital,  »750,00C 
WHMHI  Surplus,  $306,010 

Prin£ijwU  *nd  lnter»^  txit.U  fully  iruwatood  k>y<J*pi- 
t*l  and  Survius  #rf  iu  »*vnt Mn  mw  nf 

lmnlc8«»  Iaavu  loancvi  fit  U494,000,  paying  firom 
^ m a.  a / intw^sst.  jgTA'-W,^  of 

af  fl/  O 9 r * O/.  mum  *0d  pripo4pal 
fa  70  H 1 iS  /O  ItAT*  been  returned 
V ^ w ■ ■■  * to  lnv««torH  with- 
out d«iay  or  tftm  lo«e  of  a dollar*  B**J  Ee**te 
Tinit  Monaa»4  and  poo*mu*ir*  Bonds  and 
ftarlnjpi  Certmoat^s  K)»(x4  tor  sais- 

fiHftgiaBl  Dwt^mPAtr,,  in  nnuHir.U  *rf  t6  And  ujv 
▼*rd  : in  the  Mortise  *nd 

«r*rdL  Fall  ittfannAt^oa  jr«sA^tn€  ^ rifiotw 
&m  lixrnifihttd  bf  N-  's  'l 

</.  S.  WA TKfNS  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO, 

LAWREWCE,  KANSAS?  <* 

Krv  tort  OEHftv  0ICKHI96A.  319  8ro*9«»y. 


46  Mwrmf  Street,  New  York 

v*r  Finn  China  4twS 
rf^-ray  StoMf-wAp^  Jits 
^ hold  Uif  WfttcrO 
. yrA 

ls>»  * FUterlni?  XMisnti 
5*v  Kitted  trttii 
F’sUesi  Ice  I hswker^  V 
ivd  the  w*l*r. 

sir  a#  Rsoftr  *>*!**  «a 

«f  Itster  FiUb*r. 

£F~? (-0  -.ns 

ivtfil  e»^d  l«  ^i<e  t onmimeN 
l^n  of  tbl*  FI  Her, 

,>l!  wstft  it  Ftli«4  ;w«b 
let  ourlff^^nHsf  thit  r*i4»| 

‘ j.  ' :'•  a:  ' : . 5 -:r. '; 
i3T  Tflk  utter  i*m  AU‘ 
jSfeiA|P  If,. 


wmm 


Patent  Foot  Power  Machinery 

Complete  Outfits 

ur  n?c*tdl  w'orU'MA  witii'MH  Mteam  • 
prmcr,  can  eucc^efuijv  w,»u 

rhr  l>ir^  #h»>nH,  l»y  mir  Net? 

LABOR  - SAXrlNCi  Mnr.hliiary.  'ijiS£ 
l;«t«-yt  iiud  ino^t  impruvefl  f«'r'pr»ifctira) 

Khnp  Uf«?  nl«u  f*  »v  I u rl 0 v fria K He ftm 1 1<. 

Home  efe. ' PAW  V,i| 

Seneca  PaMs  Co,  ^n 

07»  TT^irr  SI.,  fienwft 


. •'*ddmwr  w *»fme  *jn.r  IK-- 

«4tJrtiOi5  SakA' 

/OiiN 


Nr*)*’  »>:v.7  fjf^s 

J .*«  1 


NKaiiU^:  li  t RPS. 

Inr|ir-i\'t>tJ  c<j|(HtHTCtl(in.  <\().|ii-Uti|e>.n,«uy  wtciOfi^  Tluc 
MKi!-Mi.«..»ii>  it.ti  bc-n.iiifuveffeett'.  C:uni»«»A  rnet 

Ihfc  «.  1.  HOLBROOK  CO,,:f’t  Wfth  4r*.,  Saw  Yelk 


ahviuittskment  or 

KEYSTONE  WATCH  CLUB  CO 

in  *ri*ts  . issue. 


Go.  gl< 


tlA  KMK  <S  if  A GMIXS  AI>  reumsH. 


SILK  DEPARTMENT 


ILLUSTRATED 


Seat  to  any  address  fof  20  -oasts-  per  year, 

THE  HANDSOMEST  CATALOGUE 
IN  THE  WORLD 

Issued  every  season  itym>  m*r  groat 

MILLINERY,  DRY  AND  FANCY 
GOODS  HOUSE, 

drandv  Porsyih,  and  Kidi  idjgf  ft.  "%< 

It  Uln>»trAtia»M*,  fa'id  ptipe*  of 

t«d^w%MiUdr^nV  atid  InlKiits’  Wear  of 

every  nHit^iVv  THuh*  eHMiite  T/f  pfoUfres  nf  articles  yoq 
wiutt,  a ud  c*nr.p?etv  iu^mhnkms  b<>W  unnOer  by  mull. 

A new  fen  hue  in  t4iir  ^nn«plc  Oefifir.rment  will#  for 
sriitipilw  of  iWt*  g»>*dA  hr  ent  y.inurinl  of  .istiy  kind 
-Th«y  will  citeerinHy  bp  sent  ip  any  part  of  the  Turned 
buttes.  - " ; 

J,  LICHTENSTEIN  & SONS, 


NEW- VO UK 


A,  H.  ANOREVVS  A CO 

Mmnnmcture^  of 


R.  J.  HORNER  & CO., 

Furniture  &aV&.r*  t&Gtf  Imptwricf** 

«u 8$  & ea  wax  m st.:  itew  yobs. 

Larecst  Duplay  of  ftm  class  and  Medium  Qual- 
ity Ifcrtiliufvm  Xn&rteo,  Best  Value*.  Prices  In 
plain  Jbcuree.  *P*h  SbftiWfMiim,  arid  rtaUe  of  Fur- 
nished HpHcttn^n  iSuom*.  Itiugtrated  Hurntbook — 
4\a*ny  to  Furtueh  Our  Amerfcw  Homes  v-seut  on 
application.  rBJ8S5S  coiiJitarrs, 

“Tt  is  to  the  Interest  of  evat^  pppcbawr  to  buy 
fumitory  at  the  lowest  price  wUb  chhw- 

Uy.  R.  Hornet*  £ .C&ttfitf  itotWCOjf  but  fnrsr  class 
£oocfg.  aad  the#  aell  them  ftt  mtsoo&Edc  prices. 
The  tuaitmtude  of  thefr  warertjom&,  the  variety  of 
Xhwir  th#  perfection  of  their  work,  leaves 

ooiJxiag  b*  as  a><ty  he  Ranted  by  a Yjoit,” 

v f^dtxe  fif  tHP  Jundtuefc  dHpUved  -fcr  R.iJ  Homer 
& below  iu  qualify  that  which  kwmid  appear 
Iti  so  «&me$oan  home,  and  it  uradeauptiVAulf  the 
the  usUllmiait'ft  or  the-  artistic  tasto 
Of  tliu-eoanGie^aar.-*4' 


IU>K,  OFfUfc,  *n<l  IVIBUABV  FlTTi.NWS, 

Screens  and  Bailings  of  best  kiln -dried  lumbar. 

msm  urownfflu  co„  «pra*i»a?v  m tort 

A,  if;  i$ORBW!?  A.  CO.,  1W*  W iUApii  A.vr.v  CuR'a-m 


^Saves  WAasirASTENsttoies' 
Scarfs  secubcly . 
^iJSpl^wwa 0v  HajlTd  any 
^ wg  u>s'  A'r 

MPMfQi  EACH  OB  TEN  FOR p. 00. 

SEM9  2T  STATOp  fob  CIRCULAR 
t>a.  w.ri  HERTZ.  NAZtETCto.  PA- 


CROCHET WORK 


Mi.iT 

j>n. 

• UH  kind-T 
Wy*>L 

t: . jFrt_*^i  - 

CL* ; *£& 


Go  gle 


mRt>xir&  mom#*  ADvmmm 


& $ nips&n&iim  cmrzz  wtfvm 

fe^sg^SgSS^^  f!  niiHiiiimmrai^  nr  nr  T irrmn 


FOR  JTHe  f4E3tT 


scew  o*  4 

:m\-->iU- ... 

OUR  OOPFEE8  HAVE  A N, 


REPRESENT! NC  THE 

OK*  HI  QDAftin  f*  HflTCC  Java  and  Morn  a , eunm^ng  all  other?  ix<  Uh  richness  and  deltrorv  of  flavor. 
V&AL  OiIAtSII  VlirlrC%  rolled  Tiro  AA*tin*raUc  Cofoe  of  Americo*.  Always  packed 

whole  roasted  r\»»|Tonoa^4fl-.k24>» ttamufo. 

AftilO  AUC  til  tf m|J| : A sfclfifal  bteitdin* Qt  *tir*Rfe  ftarory . and  aromatic  lstcb-gradir  Warr* rded 

I#  niiailUK  •IUpC.IvII  rtoV  i»  e<ratUti&-idft#fe  iStt>' '••  WfS»ii,  *Uui  guaranteed  to  jmft  t%ur  tA*ie  **;  no  other  &»#** 
wi at  & moderv***  m Always  packed  v/fco»*  roasted  itmgrcrMmlL  i«  14b-.  air  tight  pfHTbmwsl  package- 
Tf  ftT  STUCK  Are  an?  exoliun^iy  an  selling  only  to  dta&rs,  Uni  it*-.#*'*: £on*unim 

I CO  I f flblb  opportunity  tot-  tfmift'jm?  Inman*  atd&e  helot*  buying,  we  will,  »fuoA teftfslpt  of  $ i*nt*  In 
stamps*  to  cover  the  «Mtt.  of  can  and  ptislagS,  send  /Wx  iwwil » 1-4  />ow«.i  a f $.*&.£  tiyvnjsit  €*jpt*r.  Addrask 

crjrcA^E  - bboab  st*,  :i?o^rro7v, 


T7re  Simple*#,  Most  Efficient,  and  Steadily  Running  GASEXGINE 
ever  built.  Especially  adapted  for  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING, 
and  all  indurtrtal  purposes* 

OTIS  BROTHERS  & CO., 

Elevators  and  HolMiug  Machinery. 

KCW  VO«R.  B«8W!I.  J*HII.ADEI.lPftU.  PITTSBUMSI 


Tiixtvil  V*n*\l n»os A 4<h«N64fc  2fc*iAji£;  tAe  itfds* *0- 

an  mmmmmm 


gitizi 


rigmal  fn 


univer: 


'HfGAN 


A>' 


■VAitpm's  magazixs  dnrxsnssK. 


and 

$ absolutely  PURE,  selected  from  the  ^est  growths  of 
$ the  above  named  districts. 

S3.  RAF  & GO.  have  been  the  largest  Exporters  of  Finest 
l|  Xucoa  Oil  to  England  for  t, he  last  40  years.— See  Mtports 
£ j."  from  -Her  Majesty’ s Comvt’s,  No.  6.  1885,  p,  318. 

U ESTABLISHED  o F>  Ar  O^rA  LEGHORN,  TUS- 
1836,  o.  KftC,  <X  tu.  CANY,  ITALY 

Wholesale  Agents  and  Itnparters : 

FRANCIS  S.  LEGGETT  & CO., AVwt  Bmadvray,  Franklin,  ami  Varick  Sts.,  Nfttv  York,  N.Y 
JAMES  A.  HAYES  A CO.,  g Afijd  : 1 Commercial  Street*  Boston*  Mass. 

SPliAGUEi  V/  ARNER  & C0*>  Randolph  Street  And  Michigan  Avenue;  Chicago,  Ifl< . 

HAEMS'  LUCCA  OIL. h fciptlay  'most'  hrst-dasv  If  you  - find  luty  dfiBcitily  in  getting 

ir,  pfejLse  ifriie  to  the  nearest  v#ho  will  have  it  delivered  at  your  residence  by  a retail  Grocer. 

Write  to  Agents  for  copy  of  JPnl ma  Arbm'um  (the  Olive-tree  and  Its 
Fruit).  30  ppM  10  heautifUl  engravings.  Please  mention  this  Magazine, 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER 


.RECOMMENDED 

Vgy  .^URBpt  _ 


mLYEHHfclAv.t, 
8£S?  IMPORTED/ 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTINOi 


iPHY&CfAN&i 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK 


WHY  ••'ftjR  A when  you  can  buy  fur  2te. 

' ' p^pulitr  wltftTliPir  KiiffUfth  tran>»i»f« 

wnn?  Aiidr^ Tnwiif  Fofc*,  1?~S?  Vundeurater Si-, 


0|»M(idy«  Si*  MOKKU.  MACKKN25UE,  Up,  Ukwv. 

fee»t  %v I* Jela  S«* perlpr  lin  A nf  ftiiain^oil  pn rf« live, 


THE  KING  OF  CATHARTIC  WATERS 


Nature’s  Remedy  for  Constipation 


Vor  Snle 

by  bII  bnijrifliitg, 


tor  Circular  and 
M edlc&l  T«*tta*oQinls. 


KIRINAT  COMPANY,  80  Beaver  Street,  New  York 

33?  V'.. 


INDIA  PALE 


A ii  t ¥ I MR  A l WAT 


Google 


HARPER' 8 MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER . 


MONTANA’S  WEALTH 

AWAITS 

THE  FARMER,  THE  MERCHANT, 
THE  STOCKMAN,  THE  LABORER, 
THE  MINER,  THE  BANKER, 

THE  MANUFACTURER. 

AN  EMPIRE  °%T  SETTLEMENT. 

Comprising  rich  Agricultural  and  Grazing  Lands,  Gold,  Silver, 
Copper,  Lead,  Iron,  and  Coal  Mines. 

Climate  unsurpassed.  All  made  easy  of  access  by  the 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS,  & MANITOBA 

AND 

MONTANA  CENTRAL  RAILWAYS. 

Magnificent  Montana,  with  her  rich  and  fertile  valleys  and  plains,  her  towering  mountains, 
her  canyons  deep  and  impressive,  her  waterfalls,  and  above  all  her  grand  people,  making  as  diver- 
sified and  beautiful  a picture  as  God  or  man  ever  painted  beneath  the  skies.  It  is  worth  going 
sixteen  hundred  miles  to  see  the  grandeur  of  this  great  Territory.  To  the  appreciative  of  beauti- 
ful nature,  the  scenery  will  fill  the  soul  with  unspeakable  wonder  and  admiration;  and  to  him  who 
has  never  looked  with  absorbing  or  even  moderate  interest  upon  the  wonderful  and  intricate  ex- 
hibitions of  even  ordinary  natural  scenes,  Montana  will  unroll  a panorama  of  beauty  that  will 
thrill  and  charm. — Chicago  Western  Rural  and  American  Stockman . 

19,500,000  Acres  of  Land  for  Free  Settlement.  Probably  the 

last  Government  Land  which  will  be  thrown  open  for  free 

settlement.  Full  particulars  furnished  upon  application  to 

J.  BOOKWALTER,  Land  Com.,  F.  I.  WHITNEY,  G.  P.  T.  A., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

A.  MANVEL,  G.  M.,  W.  S.  ALEXANDER,  G.  T.  M. 


Digitized  b) 


Google 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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THE  SICNAL  SERVICE 


wpT  dee.  1 wa*  v^rr  mriCh  wjtjy  ib®  iUHUniuefizi*,  mul  ’'*»«- 

shier  iheio  p*Htcily  tcYiMz  UUste?  all  tamper** 

10  *p-ip«rip«»  i m Y«ry  i^(X5cUuHy/ttt?ir  o*HKlrafct  servant, 

W&T  ^ TOHtf  C U*m;.  Siga&i  Crtrp*> 

O'trvrr,1,  ^ la  .emerge  of  Iiwar«m^<it>tMVis.i<#fu 

T3E57  They  have  tam  whipi**!  by  the'  ' WtNTS'Sl  L^ANIAr'BOfit 

;tW  * '^OltTfiKHN  PACIFIC,  F1TCHBUUO.  and 

fct3b&  KAJZ«S0AI>&  for  their  aUUom  and  cars. 

finery  Insirameat  (a  Warranted.  Fo-sr  &>  iftde  avery  whifre, 

THERMOMETERS  FOR  EVERY  MEOHMfICAL  USE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Send  for  d6tt£rtf>tUm  and  to 

STANDARD  THERMOMETER  COMP  ANT,  Peabody,  Maea. 


IF  YOU  WANT  EITHER  A 

M OR  HOT-WATER  HE 

IN  A GBEAT  HUEBY,  OBDEB  A 

“FLORIDA.” 


They  axe  sectional,  portable, .xf t without  brickwork,  and  enjoy  an  established 
reputation  for  efficiency  and  cconomy 

Tthmriftrd  ?&ptf~£oofc  J f&iUfj  A,\ldre*s 

Pierce,  Buffer  & Pierce  Mfg.  Co., 

Sol®  Ian «f i itcittrofta  jiiraciwe,  N„  \. 


tnnd  wu»j  avruy  wlIli  Bnrorotrr&mP 

plaint  or  maraAmoii,  teed  H with  the 
juice  from  Freshly  Broiled  Steak, 

THE  . fej£5!T 


<U32E0ESaa» 


FrjH  the:  Sick  • /v 

ft  QQYAjHfO  g> 


iEiSg: — n>;.w  t/t — \r 

KFlplE*  0*«T  TrtWD5f&E  J/  ^ 

H.  T;  WBDMi’f  FiMEtf*  FXSB, 

Prtcc  TBc.,  $l:*5, *1.75, $8.80,  *8.00,  $10.00. 


ffinMtV  flROlUD  STHK 


CATALOGUE  FREE 


BAR  NET  & fegRRY 


Go  gle 


■al  fr: 
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BARPjtR'S  JfSOAXWf  AJ>  nWTrSKX 


If  you  wish  your  baby  to  be 
healthy,  bright  and  active,  with 
rosy  cheeks,  strong  bones,  and 
hard  muscles,  use  ME i. UN’S 
FOOD.  It  will  then  be  thor- 
oughly nourished,  and  will  grow 
up  happy,  robust  and  vigorous. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Our 
Book,  “THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF 
INFANTS;’  mailed  free  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  application* 


Doliber-Goodale  Co., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

40,  4!f  42  & 4-3  Central  Wharf* 


can  sing  or  play  on  any  instru- 
ment, or  know  anything  about 
music,  and  enjoy  it,  get  them 
the  Five  Books  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Song  ColleFtion,  with 
their  Thousand  Songs  and 
Hvtuns.  They  cost  but  50  cts. 
each , paper  binding, and  are  pub- 
lished by  Harper  & Brothers. 


lA3> 

(qyt^  GoloqwI 

• ; g»<D&f  sta^p  .^.....4^ 


HARPER 'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


Upon  receipt  of  your  address  by  postal,  sufficient  ELECTRO-SILICON 
will  be  sent,  without  charge,  to  demonstrate  its  exceptional  merits, 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO 72  John  St.  New  York. 


March  16,  1868. 


Camhjudge  Station.  N.  Y 
Gints: — The  Gurney  Hot-Water  Heater,  put  into  my  bouse  this  winter, 
works  very  satisfactorily.  1 am  convinced  I could  not  have  heated  it  os 
well  by  any  other  means*  Yours  truly r C.  S.  HAWLEY 

„ Get  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Testimonial  Sheet* 

Curney  Hot-Water  Heater  Company. 

237  Franklin  Street,  Bouton,  Man, 

SELLING  AGENCIES, 

New  York»M.  H.  Johnson,  140  Centre  Su  Charleston,  S C.,  Valk  £ Murdoch,  16, 
Portland,  Oregon,  VT.  Gardner  & Co.,  IS,  £ 20  H ascii  Street. 

IS4  3d  Street.  Covington,  Ky.,  J.  L.  Friebie,  556  PMIa* 

Chicago,  Rice  £ Whltacre  Mfg.  Co.,  4t  delphU  Street. 

aud  44  W,  Monroe  Street,  Detroit,  T.  B.  Chase,  31  Kdmuud  Place. 

vrNTiort  rnre  m\0A2imc. 


The  Great  Picture  Light 


Barnes’  Patent  Foot  Power  Machinery. 

Workers  of  Wood  or  Metal, 

Without  steam  piiwtnr,  by  utuntf  of  thirsv  j 

Machine*,  can  bptlatner,  aiiij  mivt-  ^ 

more  money  from  thrtr  jo**. 

by  any  other  mean?  for  doing  ifcu*trl 

Work,  Also  for  IJ»ni¥»TUIAl*#^Ak 


Frink’s  system  of  reflectors  is  specially  adapted  to 
lighting  picture-galleries,  and  is  used  in  the  Academy 
of  Design,  Century  Club,  Eden  Mne»4e,  and  other  public 
galleries;  also  in  the  private  galleries  of  Mr,  August 
Belmont,  Mr*.  R.  L Stuart,  Mr . Clias.  Sedelmeyer,  Mr. 

L.  A.  lumthier,  and  others. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  the  great  Hungarian  artist, 

M.  de  Muukarar  during  his  recent  vi*lt. 

X P.  FRINK,  5M  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


AIWATEITR  Plays;  Tableaux;  Pantomimes; 
euiLik  f’hnrade*  t Selections  Tor  Public 

THEATRICALS ! headings  and  Recitations.  Cut- 

* alogne  free. 

THE  BE  WITT  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

No#  33  Hose  Street,  New  York. 


Boned  with  Feaihcrbone,  which  is  Absolutely  unbreakable. 


TRAD&MAKIL 


907  Broadway  (near  20th  Street),  New  York. 


Englfsh  yeueiiao  Blinds, 


KolUup-  Pnrtltfona.  Boiltos  Veoittioa  Blind*.  Bolling  Steel  'SbQttet*. 


Water  for  the  Upper  Floors  of  City  and  Country  Residences. 

"Water  for  Lawns  and  Gardens. 

Both  the  Ericsson  and  fffder 


(with  recent 
a 6*  frjk.'ii* 

DELAMITEtt  IKON  WORKS. 

F-xii  of  V«t  13  th  Street,  New  York. 

lioirntatm  Office,  SI  Cortland!  St. 


mam. 


LATENT  WHQUGHT-raON  OB  STEEL, 
With  BeJM'eeding  Ooai  Magaibitf, 

••  ; ’ •'  y.'-.-  IS.  Tl|*  .tf w ■'  ■ ‘ •>  ‘ ’ ••  •.  •'  • 

LOW  PRESSURE  $Jimm  «<>f  Vi*nn  SEA  TIRO, 
AS»  1S*V%M  x **mt  Mtds*  Jtiew;  w»*  fat 
Over  1 3>6GW  iTJ  «*«f  tott  cfa'ttM^ntVl1. 

.\i«Q,  STEAM  SSwfet)RA‘  **•  ijjtf, 

AN’f*  >U«  AlJSiiU>;  eitiN«IUUi.V.'v-‘  . 

*:"  ^ wj^ti*«yn!‘j*rn  at  *rij«  . 

15.  SKxt  hftWif«  itr*e**  : Gfcrtfcti*  & f * 

’/V.v:X 1 :■&)$$  $#'  #iiq  full 

; * . , ■ •'  jarloe-Uft  •'  • 

hmtAu** 

N fr  —Cc.r^dfcMotiC^  solicited  from  Architect**  and  jpertuiui 


buiMlUg* 


>*fS.  all  pr|rw«*.  views 

ViS  exm » si TfCHSi,  .***hf. 

>*  ‘ tr-vrt  tf  .JWfafa/ 

(Mhd^Sfe  • 'Slc*K.'£'^s  /re 4. 

v’y^whr  4^  ^»Y« 


S$&  Wffcttt  tfccrct  of  H»c  <;nnn?v  Breeders  c»f  the  Hartz. 
& | ti  n y jUlll  i «?1  If  restore  the  «•>»£  of  tsa*!© 
P I U IvtfVtt  !«  A Mvda  and  preserve  them  in 

hrAlUti.  to  -toHil  ?4>I4  hv  iTrhjygte^;  Direction* 

Aja&v;  B3&D  iTOOD  Ok,**!  N.  *4  8t<  Phil*..  Pa. 


Ri  Al  5 


Go  gle 


Digitized  by 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Which  have  been  so  long  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  United  States  for  years  past. 


More  of  these  powerful  Furnaces  in 
use  than  of  any  other  make. 


Are  the  most  Successful  Heaters  and  will 
work  satisfactorily  where  others  fail. 


NEWEST  IMPROVEMENTS.  \ 

Send  for  Circular.  |r^ 

RICHARDSON  * BOYNTON  CO. 

234  Water  Street,  New  York.  84  Lake  Street,  Chicago 

Same  address  for  28  years. 


WITH  j&ATKST  iSKFnOVBMEMTS, 

Use*  t'oat.  Wood.  CJas,  or  Kerosene  as  Fuel. 

Specially  to  fttippTf  m Tteshtehe^  €ivy  ajt isubUrtan, 

Fktte,  A#yhim$K  ImUHtlUms,  tm«i  alf  fO&sea . Bbcrc?  It  i5e*\r*b><}  *o 

avoid  tim  employment  I*  ystmll?  vm  % g^Jiiatmr  fjpjW 

Ah^utviY  Hearty  di)W  iu  u*e  m nil  T wriu  wyl i 

Kpeciil  P\m\r  for  &r  Wells.  Write  for  T’Hustmvid  t-alaJo^ut; 

giyi&g  mforfoiaUou  aiul  lesUmmriiifg,  ^t»uuf^£ti^l>y 

HJBBH  BNOJjm  COMPANY,  NI3W  YOllK. 

AGENCIES: 

ThlMelphlft,  Danirl  Kelly ..'M  North  t*h  $i 

Baltjirioffe,  Mourort,  R»ri»  <fe  Co*,  OS  German 
San  Fr*X)£*soa«  JI.BHBY.  H'*aL  Wowtt.- 

HfJvuhd.  Cuba,  G,Olvurr8£ic&  Go. 


N.  T,  and  Bypoff , ^ayrr  &,Ca,37  tHsy  , ' - 

Ch  icago,  Tu r i>vj#uiN a no*  ©*s  Mcu.Ccl*$7  Ifftfirhom  of, 
Tietfnit,  Ttrtf  Coiwiti nation  Ci*»  Mu*Tj  tk>.»  Vfighl  SL 
Elmini,  N.  V.,  C U.  Gkimlhy  4:  Co. 


ref  Alt  IClKCf  R1C  BKtli  wf  orK  KOf&E  OB  SHOP. 

Vrm  rjj»( -flop,  vMO*v*ff  C'OupleieOtttftt.  Prktft 

$%!*<:  ■ -l  Klmric  fteU,  1 1 Battery,  1 Puuh 

itri  Vy \x?x *»*<f  8Vi»i>h‘8  (hr  Wire. 

..;fVV"  . 'tl,  «5i  JfOiVt£S  4c  BBP  , 

,V$  ^ ST  CI«<*i4inntl,  O. 

TYAfcMTg^  Cftt~ 

H *J3« ^ $*£$$*,*  tT*  **!., 

BowreupllhiC  PhLUmndMe  kitd  publish*!*;  tfUl  Arch 
$L  Pf  14ft  or 

SC.  li  MudW.iim  , K**W*it*d  *fi 


r ACt  A'b  BLEMISH  £8, 

Tfri»  V itm F * fKfc r t?f  in  the  WwM 
tbvir  7tadAota&  fhfrtAJ 
Oitrv,  lleir  a»»u 

tiv^v  Mitffc?,  M.W-^4  t%urtL 
7 ••  ..  s « . WmuHJ#'A  tto«  7MSC 
f'tfcmX*, 

' ' v ’ 'u  • Cr?«B»  ?tiL 

t^urj. » Qat* » (wr  i»ook  ot } 25  rwgw 
■*&  l>r ipr'.rt'*r&w% 

'7  "’’ysM^AUl  vrtdkxs  Hfrli/l  5 l h*  > »t*W»4L 

■mmgr  i>r.  jroox  o%  vr<nn»cui**\ 

^pr  W?lorthPi*ail$C,  .* /* , 

ItiHutorof !Syxfrt*r»ji 
«ta  tM*rtc'te  # I.Bc.Mir  Ol#-. 


.^araAjWfHi;  SMSPI  f Wf i*TPiu 

T-fitv/.  JiyiA*^VA  ifOr  ‘f -4  tut/  ABsSp^r 

yiV^S^L0lClMU'O*,C-  i rr.  -‘W-v. 


liia 

amisi 

CiT;T.- 

im 

1 

‘.:;v 

7 

... 

UAKI'ER'Ji  MAOAZfA’X  AD  VSR  TTSSR. 


No,  1227  ROCHESTER 


lbeg  jresene  tbem  by  rat 

BAILEYS 


u -dean  see  Ihe  lee  Lb perfectly,  and  pol- 
Mie*  th&  «uft|Jier  witbout  ihfe  usual  FJilt;- 
TtON  that  destroy*  if.  It  is  made  of  pure 
.F*ar»  rubber.  so  *>mp' ‘traded  Umt  it  Will 
fast  fu  r y.WA  It  '?$  # &*  Y«  oU&tjf  &hf  irtuy 
be  tj$ed  fa;  hat  r»r  coltf  Wtlttf*  *h  t*Uih>iiUtai 
with  any 

h\)ar?r : -.;TEISTJt  •**>  Mi** 


Cfrjr  N*w  P’lUnt 

III  nmw*  r*a*>t  for 

J 11  'ftlftlNIKKT, 

V ^wiothsWarkiL  Indies 

* sntenowledg*  it  Vttfwt 

Uetoht  to  Burner 4ft  Inche*,  . 

Extend*  to  ts3  inches  Mention  Number  laOrd^ 

Spread  of  Feet  2<»  lo'rftaf  hrg. 

1,000  varieties  to  select  from  v ft00}000  $ni4  Ijs  t)^5f> 
‘Nttmi/nt' 

8«At  to  any  address  an  rpcelH  ol  S>00  nwll. 
¥ANirrA«w('xxt>  mv  ruis 


Owed  hyutf*  k*nh  tre*tia«t?|.;  by  life 
'fnapgt  when  the  teeifc  and  gnaw  »*•& 
render.  Even  tftgftfr  nfi alt*  8tui  it  iiwyiiMW 
bfe  to  tree  a'Wliiif  /bniirtr  witnoai  facetwv 
ip  IT  the  game.  For  cleansing  ftfliftciul 
teoUi  it  hoe  no  equal;  hy  drawing  the 
rv.'ivh  from  the  handle  a quarter  >J  nn 

• neb,  it  forme  a perfect  plate  brush.  They 
are  made  in  two  sixes  : No.  \ \prfre  40 
e*a $«),  wtime  n*  cm,  for  children  and  la  diets ; 

• No; -'2  / price  50  reals  >*  same  &ft  Culf^ize 
t.ri*dc  bru*)i. 

The  handles  are  made  from  celluloid,  In 
»Vm  *tkn«~ l#i  white-  pink,  agute,  shell, 
i»u<J  amber. 

Both  handle  spit  Jprmdr  are  Imperiab- 

| hip  stale  hy  dn*£;d*t*  and  dealers  in 
io>)m  ^^i^  ar  wiU  he  sent,  prepaid, 
upon  fcCeipl  oC  prk«.  Vv 

G.  J.  BAILEY  & CO., 

ItSanufactorers, 

132  Pearl  St,  Boston,  lffaas. 


CIIAS.  8.  DPTON,  Prex, 


THE  OEO.  At  HENHAJII 

IMPROVED  $3.00  SHOE 


You  would  flnd  that  they  are  better  than  any  other 
$8.»J0  Slu»e  for  Style,  Fil*  and 'Wear,  'Ttf  TJtiem, 


6MLS.YS 

\U¥v&?LnCW 

EP.KStH 


‘ is  m*d«  Pom  the  hrwnt  r.wxfp-Mmd,  fa.rir*#4  InU*1  Wifi,  tb*f 

wh«  nitnhed  ftrtyti  tb<*  i**tJ  frs*m  ih»  «arf*cv -vOtboul  •oilhif  ordMfrtry- 
tag  th*  tfwftlMr'fthMt  TISSUE  PAP£ff.  Por  *r(w>Wrg 

fit • Wrf*r«  ntUrr  «v  ink  ft if*r  h**'hctn  n«*4,  if  gi y« U*»  hf*\  fcj'rnwtilN*, 

THB  JttK  Fitt.VSER  t*  mndi*  frn/n  ib«- a«««*  »!•*!,  urii  ii  *o 

tbM  ^iOi  a tnnvimvnt  of  ttw*  finpfrr,  tl  i»  rraiiy  for  tj»«  or  rrlu»>»»><  t.>  f*r»- 

ifttf  AQetitily  tilt  w*ntfM.  Tin?  voBibuiation  «>f  flw.iRo  lq  .fr&t 

v a) u*5  to  itlf  who  vn  f t»«ro  Aod  penrll. 

PRICE  bWT. 

BaUey'*  Rubber  Rarh  umi  Fle«h  Brn*h  . * . ^l.Ni 

Fbfilt?yf*  41  Toilet  Rrn*h  . . . . „ . .Z* 

Ballty'fl  ,4  1T/»nil  Bru«h  (Rite  3x1  V iu.)  ,W 

’*  41  Blacking  Danbur  . . ^ jQ 

'Raflpy^  “ Ink  and  Pencil  fitft'w  . . . 

R.Mi}^yV  “ Ttroih  OrnOi,  NV 1 . ol 

BalU'y’e  *4  T**»th  BriiRh,  $ jR| 

v&ml  nots  And  tr*  vriJJ  T«Hnir4  sny  of  tbs  st>o#«,  t>rM|iAiS, 
tipt.ni  rKWjpt  of  prico.  For  ■*»!«  by  »U  tl*oi«r»  tn  Tod«t  OumU. 


If  you  cannot  get  thi*  moke  of  Shop  from  yonrcteAler, 
«jitd  fob  directions  bow  to  profiure  them. 

G-EO;  A.  DENHAM, 

125  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HAVE  YOU 
iTEETH 


Go.  gle 


HARPER'S  MAO  AZOTE  ADV&nmEfc 


THREE 

DIRECT  LINES  TO  DENVER 


I.  FROM  CHICAGO  or  PEORIA,  via  OMAHA.  Through  xar*{  Clfego  to  Denver.  Cheyenne, 

Omaha,  ami  Council  'Bluffe  r Teom  to  Lincoln*  . 4 . ' ’ . . .... 

II.  FROM  CHICAGO  or  PEORIA,  via  KANSAS  C ITT,  ST  JOSEPH,  or  ATCHISON, 

’Through  cars,  Chicago.  tiv  Kftn\HS  City,  St  Joseph,  and  Atchison  ; Peons.  arid  Kai;^s  City,  aful 
Kansas  City  Or  Atchison  to  i )enver. 

III.  FROM  ST.  LOUIS-,  via  HANMIBAL  and  ST.  JOSEPH.  Tltrwgh;  fan.  St.' LouL  w 

■•  Denver t;  St.  Lours  ui  Ivaw^  Cky^  -<C; . • ■’ 


'Thrpjugh  crtfr  Ifc^T'hic^vUVidvSt*  Lncus/sncf  ;diir(?ctvcoot\ftCtiOft  horn  Peoria, 


Ticket  yt?  the  HurKtJgton  Route  can  be  obtained 'of  nm  Ticket  Agent  of  its  dw  or  connecting  Jinca, 

P S EUSTiS.  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  C.  B..&  Q R.  R.,- Chicago,  IIL 

‘ 330  ' : iV  - 


f No.  469.  f§.  '$ 

AUG  tPST,  1BS8.  * 


New  Yoyk 


Atff'SO.V  J|0$£  1;<'>'0'>;V. 


. 


Number  450.  } Harper’s  Magazine. 

41  At  Noon  the  Haymakers  sit  them  down.”  Illustration  for  “ The  Leather ) 


j NEW  YORK, 

I Avgust,  1888, 


Drawn  by  Edwin  A-  Anotv 


. . .Fwiiuj/ittf. 

A Midsummer  Trip  to  the  West  Indies.  Second  Paper  - LA  PC  A DID  BEAKS  S27 

Illustrations.  From  Pbou*graphfy  ami  Drawing  by  JIakhy  Fkkn.  Engraved  by  Joilsmjn, 
Levin,  J.  IIkllawelL,  Fettit,  Smith,  Lindsay,  Kodknstaii,  Witte,  V arlky,  and  Dki.oeiic. 

J locket 'place,  St.  I*iene.  — One  a f / he  Stations  of  (he  {trots, — Village  of  Stout  Range.  Martinique. 

— Southern  Part  of  Cemetery^  St.  Ptei'ce.  — Riviere  dee  RtanckiMtu*e$. — In  the  Jar  din  tits  Plantes. — 
Cascade  hi  ike  Jar  din  den  Phmtm. — Departure  of  Steamer  for  Id  rt-dt- France. — Stutuevf  Josephine. 

— Fort  de-France. 

Maiwap$  Revenge.  A Novelette  in  Two  Parts.  Part  ||,. — * H RIDEK  HAGGARD 
Illustrations.  Drawn  by  T.  dk  Thclstiuu*.  Engraved  by  Peckwei.l  and  Bkrnstroxl 
“Fire,  you  Scoundrel*  J" — ,k Follow  me.  Children  of  XalaS" — Every'*  Rescue. — Canying  ojf  the 
Ivory . 

HolsteinFriesian  Cattle * s.  hoiie 

Illustrations.  Engraved  by  Mullfr,  Wood,  and  An  person. 

A Group  of  the  A aggie  Family. — A Group  of  the  Clvthdde  Family. — Holstein  Bull  “ Xetherland 
Prince?' 


The  Leather  Bottfel.  A Poem  • 
With  Nine  Illustrations. 
The  Montagnais 


Drawn  by  E.  A.  Abbey. 


m 


S62 


371 


.C.  H.  FARNU  AM  372 


Illustrations.  From  Photographs,  and  Drawings  by  A.  B.  Frost  and  W.  II,  Drake.  Engraved 
by  Tiktek,  Dklormk,  Krckll,  and  Clark. 

Street  Scene. — A Montagnais  little. — Squaws  In/nging  Wood  into  Crimp. — Paul  St.  (ho 7*. — Canot- 
making. — Spearing  Salmon. — Parsonage: — The  Departure  for  the  Hunt. — Finding  a Btrch-bncl 
Letter  in  the  Woods. — Blind  Indian  and  Daughter  urtt'mg  'Traps. — The  Dance. 

41  The  Quest  of  the  Evening.”  A Poem Robert  underwood  Johnson 

A Chiswick  Ramble - MONCURE  IX  CONWAY 

Illustrations.  Drawn  by  Charles  Graham,  Otto  11.  Bacheu,  and  F.  Yr.  Dt  Mono,  from  Photo- 
graphs by  IL  N.  Kino,  London.  Engraved  by  G.  E«  Johnson. 

Chiswick  House. — Hogarth's  Monument. — William  Morris'*  House  — Old  Parish  Church,  Chis- 
irick. — Hogarth's  House. — (' huicick  Mall. — The  RupisH  House.  — The  Duchess  of  Devonshire' i 
Dressing- mom. 

My  Walk  to  Church.  A Poem- 


B*4 

395 


4<>5 

• A Sonnet 

m 

While  not  a Leaf  seems  faded. 

With  Illustration.  Drawn  by  Atrium  Parsons. 

Annie  Kilburn.  A Novel.  (Begun  in  June  Numbers  Part  llj. WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

A u bad  e.  A Poem ANN  I E CHAM  B E its-  K ETC  II U it 

Pride  and  Pride-  A Story jane  g.  AUSTIN 

Studies  of  the  Great  West.  VI.  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  - CHARLES  DU DIJSV  WARNER 
In  Far  Lochaber*  A Novel.  (Begun  in  January  Number.)  Part  VIII.  • WILLIAM  BLACK 

Sandro  Botticelli THEODORE  CHILD 

Illustrations.  From  Photographs.  Engraved  by  Krukll  and  Charles  Baud*. 

A lexsauJro  Botticelli. — Head  of  ()nt  of  the.  Three  Graces. — Figure  of  Flora  in  Botticelli's  “Alle- 
gory of  Spring" — Botticelli's  u Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  John," — B<4tkeUT*  "Mats  and  Venw." 

Too  Kind  by  Half  (Full-page  Illustration) Drawn  i>y  GEORGE  DC  M A CRIER 

Editor's  Easy  Chair-- GEORGE  WILLIAM  ccrtis 

Anonyotou*  Letters. — Soles  at  the  Academy  Exhibit  ion  ; PioepecU of  American  Aft — Abolition 
of  the  System  of  Siberian  Exile, — Little  PcdliugUmhau. 

Editor's  Study- r WILLIAM  dean  HOWELLS 

The  Library  of  American  Literature. — S*r*non*  o f the  Colonial  Period. — Reflection  of  Puritan 
Life  in  Puritan  Literature.  — The  Relations  of  Cotton  J father. — Jonathan  Edwards,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  Puritan  Theologne*. — Revolutionary  Literature. 

Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events  **...•  — ...  ^ 

I 'oliticai  Intel! iyein'e. — DUast&s. — Obituary. 

Editor's  Drawer Coni.uctkd  i«v  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 

Seif  rentring. — A professional  Secret  ~~Th*  old.  old  Sfoty. — Xot  a Prodigy  honk*! f ration 

hd  W:  |f,  Hyi*k).—  A nmijerfld  Raiiro.nl  (Dauo  Kkk). — A Luff  .01  the  FiVhermeyt's  Bench, 
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457 
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471 


476 
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this  be  trn*  ? — A pointed  Hint. — A Virginia  Metnyhor- 

bg  Mrs$  M <•  I)  r u m on  ) . — Mod  a*  Operand* — .1  good  Retison. — .1  Drop  in  Eggs  (Illustration  by  W , L 
Smwpard). — Roastd  A atedates  Sir  Walter  Rafrigh  iind  the  Queen  ; Dr.  Johnson's  ready  Retort  ,* 

Oi  K • . J I J J t)  i A 1* ‘ 1 * 


-A  Suggestion. — A mere  Trifle.  (If hut  ration 
I Drop  in  Egg*  ( JC 
JHUPPSI r -Queen  : ' 2)i\  Johm 

How  Steele  circumvented  the  Bri/gar  (John  K lndrick  Banos). 


Literary  Notes - v — . ...  ...  LAURENCE  HUTTON. 

Co  »gle 


Are  you  having  a good  time  this 
summer?  Yes?  Well,  do  not  forget 
that  “accidents  will  happen,”  and  that 
about  $15  per  year  pays  for  $5000 
accident  insurance  in  the  United 
States  Mutual  Accident  Association, 
with  $25  per  week  while  laid  up  by 
an  accident,  and  liberal  indemnity  for 
loss  of  limb  or  sight. 

320,  322,  and  324  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  B.  PEET,  JAMES  R.  PITCHER, 

President.  Sec.  & Gen.  Manager. 


“ Well  begun  is  half  done.”  Be- 
gin your  housework  by  buying  a 
cake  of 


SAPOLIO 


WfCKOFF,  SEAMANS,*  BENEDICT.  327  Brondnay,  K.Y 

„ ChllnHtflpWA.  T*ft. 
fdhfgrtfro,  Ill.j  Hi-  Lon 


Sapolio  is  a solid  cake  of  Scouring 
Soap  used  for  all  cleaning  pur- 
poses. Try  it. 


Waribinjjfton,  D.cC;  BaHi 
S Mo.;  Indmuapolis.  I nd. : 


Mu** 

more,  . -T  T^.  ^ 

Miumuipoll*.  Mir»n.;  Si-Pnui,  Minn.;  KanwisCity,  Mn Dwri- 
VrcOoL;  rk'veland  ftf.fU'indmiAiLOhlo;  London.  Kiigtond. 

X<vr*. —Our  "u'jtiattfiHl  rhaiUtwc  for  a tu*t  of  nil  Writing 
Machine*  ><ino ' (Hrlii  f°r  ^ iiitercetyd. 


I regard  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  as  the  best  manufactured 
and  in  the  market,  so  far  as  I have  any  experience  in  the  use  of 
such  compounds.  Since  the  introduction  of  it  into  my  kitchen,  three 
years  ago,  I have  used  no  other  in  making  biscuits,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
have  entirely  discarded  for  such  purposes  the  home-made  combina- 
tion of  one  third  soda,  two  thirds  cream  of  tartar. 

Every  box  has  been  in  perfect  condition  when  it  came  into 
my  hands,  and  the  contents  have  given  complete  satisfaction.  It 
i>  an  act  of  simple  justice,  and  also  a pleasure,  to  recommend  it 
unqualifiedly  to  American  housewives. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  A to.,  1887. 


Package  25  Cents 

.Makes  Five  Gallons  of  the  roost  delicious  and  wholesome  Temperance  Drink  in  the 
world.  TRY  IT,  Ask  your  Druggist  or  Grocer  for  it.  If  they  should  no*  have  it, 
request  them  to  get  it  for  you;  or  send  25  cents,  and  we  will  send  you  package  by  mail, 
free  of  expense. 

A beautiful  picture  story*  book  for  children,  entitled  “ Hatty  Hours  \s  Fairy  LanjV 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  sending  their  address.  CHARLES  E.  H IRES,  Philadelphia 
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